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AbdclKader  80  Abolitionists,  N.  York  con ven.  121 
Arts  of  congress,  list  of,  passed  Inst  session  41 

Acquired  territory,  debate  respecting  govern’ts  of  2K 
Adams.  J.  Q.,  paralysis  194;  retroces.  of  Alexandria 
226;  recovering  272;  reappearance  in  house  of  represen- 
tatives, reception  214 

Adjutant  general,  annual  report,  condi  ion  of  the  arniv 
279;  ri  port  of  enlistments  _ 305 

Africa,  Caffre  war  50  — [see  Algiers,  Liberia , &;c] 
Agriculture,  products  of  U-  States  1345  and  1646  226 
Alabama,  slate — capt.  Desha  and  disbanded  volu  t. 
23,311;  election  151,281;  I-  oisla . meet  198;  negro  Elks 
296;  judicial  district  bill  325;  resolu.  rela  to  volun.  358 
Alien,  senator,  resolu.  on  prosecution  of  tie  war  310, 
323;  on  Mr.  Benton’s  bounty  land  bill  332;  On  gradua- 
tion bdl  324;  Mr.  Houston’s  amendment  . , 310 

Alexandria  D.  C.,  retrocossion  vote,  president’s  procla. 
19;  .1  Q-  Adams  on  its  constitutionality  226 

Aliens,  have  they  a right  to  petition  387,  40o 

Almonte,  gen.  112;  declines  presidency  307 

Alvarado,  official  account  of  attack  on  2;  the  affair 
34,  36;  second  attack  o r 198;  account  of  its  capture  by 
com.  Moore.  Texan  navy  198;  made  a city  196 

Amer  antiquities,  western  mounds  135 

American  coi7i  63;  Amer.  Colonization  Society , 

[see  colonization]  , 1Qr) 

Amer.  forests  335  Amer.  fruit  nr  England  192 

Amer.  Institute,  fair  32,  90;  predictions  verified  123 
Amer.  mail  steamers,  the  Washington,  launched  36b 
Amer  presses  and  printers  in  Mexico  309 

Amer  slocks  in  Europe,  remarks  on  317 

Amer.  vessels,  number,  tonnage,  crews  2uo;  lost  2o7 
Amer.  whalers,  success  82  Americanizing  Santa  Fe  193 
Ampudia,  gen.  53;  address  to  Ins  comrades  in  arms 
prior  io  the  battle  of  Monterey  131;  bis  reflections  on  the 
battle  181:  interview  w.th  gen.  Taylor  197;  proclama- 
announcing  fall  of  Monterey  210 

Annapolis,  naval  school  6b 

'Another  war  brewing,'  Cuba,  privateers  12o 

Antimony,  discovered  ill  Wisconsin  63 

Anthracite  coal  found  in  R.  Island  12* 

Anti  t enters  pardoned 

Appointments  bv  the  president  17,  21,  51,  114,  2i2, 
^ 305,  337,  353.  401 

Appropriations— report  of  estimates  228;  do.  iiicilen- 
tal  it/',  call  for  report  of,  for  harbots,  fortifications,  roads, 
&c.  244,  260;  official  estimates  of,  for  public  service 
294;  acts  of  congress  making,  for  internal  improvements 
299;  bills  making,  reported  313;  civil  and  diplomatic  bill 
316;  debated  358;  estimates  ib;  military  academy  bill, 
pension  bill  341;  Indian  bill  passed  341;  bill  to  limit  the 
making,  for  navy  323;  for  navy  for  fortifications  404 
Arabia,  cholera  prevailing  in  , , , oU 

Arche/',  senator,  on  the  war  293;  on  death  of  senator 
Penuybacker  310;  bounty  332;  Madison  papers  40j 
Argentine  republic,  and  Paraguay,  U.  S.  mediation  -54 
Arkansas,  state — public  land  sale  in  36;  state  ot  pat- 
ties in  legis.  37;  governor’s  message  on  lederal  relations 
214;  on  finance,  bill  granting  public  lands  to,  for  inter- 
nal improv.  reported  261;  population  2S3;  memorial  front, 
for  appropria.  for  improv.  naviga.  of  Red  liver,  against 
paying  French  indemnity  claims  324;  grants  of  public 
lands  to  311;  volunteers,  major  Borland  taken  461 
Amis,  report  of,  at  arsena  s,  &c. 

Armories , memorial  for  a national,  at  Massac,  Illinois 
244;  additional  land  for  the  407  Arsenals,  report  323 
Army  appropriations,  estimates  294-5;  bill  reported 
313;  enlistments,  bill  to  encourage,  reported 


292 


Army  journal— gen.  Gaines  to  command  E divi- 
sion 1;  general  orders,  promotions,  appointments,  &c. 
21,40;  medical  staff  80;  recruits  114,  146;  officers  re- 
forces  of  respective  divisions  employed 
i 1 15;  sappers  and  miners  117.  146,  troops 


1 46; 


eroding  115:  ft 

against  Mexico  0 v 

embark-  for  Mexico  123,  144,  146;  lteut.  P.  Kem 
sword  presented  by  Louisiana  to  gen.  1 oylor  17b,  col- 
Mason  to  supercede  col.  Stevenson,  California  expedt- 
192;  General  orders  No.  50,  respecting  returns.  No.  51, 
regulations  914;  No.  52.  promotions,  appointment?,  *^. 
2 o 5 - pay  244;  report  of  condition  of  279;  Schamourg 
292’;  general  orders  No.  2,  recruits,  enlistments  during 
the  year  305;  as  to  chap’ains  for  313;  general  orders  No, 
2 regulation  of  1825  revived,  respect,  officers  writing 
letters,  revived  354;  judicial  decision  as  to  enlisting  mi- 
nors. movement  of  troops  402-f-ee  appointments} 

Army  of  the  north— [ see  gen.  Kearny,  &e.,  letters  from 
304— [see  Santa  Fe] 

Army  of  occupation— [see  gen.  Taylor,  war  with  Mex- 

W°Army,  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of,  reported  26^ ; prcu 

Cg>Armi/- bill  to  raise  an  additional,  reported  276,  Mr 

Thompson’s  amend.  277,  293-4;  president  s message  re- 
commend , and  for  authon.  to  appoint  Item,  general  293; 
item  306;  Mr.  Carroll’s  amend.,  Mr.  loombs  speech 
•M0-  Mr  Winthrop,  Mr.  Gidditus  311;  Messrs.  Long, 
Ficklin,r  J VR- * Ingersoll  313;  Mr.  Haralson  314;  Mr 
Burt  315;  debate  termin  , votes  on  amend,  yeas  a;;d 
navs  on  licut.  general,  and  on  substitute  bill  315;  ques- 
tion recuis  on  original  bill  316; exciting  scene  and  great 


confusion,  reconsidera.,  Mr.  Bold’s  substi.  adopted  and 
pass  d 316;  yeas  and  nays  325 

— In  senate — del  ate  on  amend..  Mr.  Benton  on  Mr.  Ca 
merou’s  amend.  323;  bill  recommited  324;  Mr.  Benton 
reports  the  bill  back  from  commit.,  Mr.  Berrien  objects 
that  it  is  not  conform,  to  t he  instruc.  with  which  it  was 
conunited,  debate  and  proceedings  thereon  324-5;  other 
amend,  proposed  325;  notice  of  debate  336;  debate  re 
aumed,  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Cameron’s  amendmen  , 
which  is  adopted  339;  Mr.  Houston’s  amend,  proposed, 
debated,  postponed  310;  debate  resum-  d 342;  Mr.  Atchi 
son’s  amend,  io  change  regulars  to  volun.,  rejected,  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  the  hill,  debate  on  Mr.  Corwin’s 
amend  355;  various  amend.,  amend,  as  cortsid.  adopt 
ed,  Mr.  Benton’s  amend-  adopted,  bill  as  amended  pass- 
ed to  third  reading,  Mr.  Houston  moves  to  recommit  the 
hill  with  instruc.  to  amend  by  substitut.  volun.  for  regu  • 
lars,  debated,  rejected,  bill  passed  as  amended  356 

— The  house  commit,  report  against  agreeing  to  amend, 

of  the  set. ate,  debate  on  the  bill  resumed  358;  other 
annul,  adopted,  bill  returned  to  senate  359 

— In  senate  bill  referred  372;  reported  back,  again  amen., 

Mr.  Benton’s  notice  of  a new  bill,  confe.  commit,  ap- 
pointed 373;  president’s  message  asking  additi.  forces 
394;  bill  passed,  features  of  debate  thereon  400;  the  act 
for  raising  an  additional  army,  &c.  403 

Additional  army  officers,  hill  for  appoint.  &c.  reported 
and  committed  339;  reported  400;  amended  by  including 
a commander  in  chief  and  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 402,  407;  considered  in  senate,  various  anted, 
proposed  and  disposed  of  404-5 

Artists,  memorial  from  Missouri  that  a western,  may 
be  employ,  to  paint  a scene  for  a niteh  in  the  capitol  292 
Ashley,  senator,  public  lands  to  Arkansas  forimprovt 
261;  re-elected  356 

Ashrnun,  Mr.  rep.  315;  personal  expinna.,  amend,  to 
treasury  note  bill  341;  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor  35S.361; 
call,  agent  treating  with  S.  Anna  362;  slave  question  374 
Assistant  sect,  of  slate,  bill  reported  340 

Astronomy,  the  :.ew  planet,  name,  &c.  148,  256; ‘the 
new  vear’  273 

Atchison,  senator,  printing  message  244;  com.  John 
Paul  Jones  260;  question  as  to  vice  presidency  pro  tern 
309;  printing  memorial  of  Friends  355;  on  loan  bill  363 
Atherton,  senator,  call  rela.  to  Portsmouth  harbor  323 
Austria,  Cracow  ‘annexed’  to  242 

Australasia,  copper  mines——-  — 318 

B 

Badger,  senator,  takes  his  seat  244;  on  Mr.  Benton’s 
bounty  land  bill  332-3;  lieut  general  bill  329;  on  army 
bill  340;  loan  bill  365;  three  million  bill  387 

Bagby,  senator  309;  on  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor  357;  on 
amend,  to  loan  bill  365,  367;  resolu.  on  N.  York  slavetv 
resolu.  372;  on  tltr-  e million  bill  387 

Baker,  col.,  affair  at  Fort  Belknap  88;  speech  in  con- 
gress on  condi.  of  the  campaign  285;  proceedings  276 
‘Bulance  of  power  party ,’  debate,  U.  S.  senate  391 
Baltimore,  trade  16,  120 

Baltimore  battalion. ‘and  their  Ohio  commander’  af- 
fair 21 ; Stettinius’ letter  22;  advance  to  Citmargo,  capt. 
Stewart  23;  letters  from,  affair  at  Monterey  155-43-7;  di- 
minution 256 — [see  volunteers,  war  v/ith  Mexico,  fyc.] 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  light  of  way  convention 
in  Virginia  18;  twentieth  annual  report  140 

Bancroft,  Mr.,  minister  to  England  177 

Banks,  of  N.  York  state  18;  constitution  of  N.  York 
relative  to  112;  Slate  Bank  of  Indiana  368 — [see  fast 
page  each  number ] 

Bunk  of  England,  reports — Dee  last  page  of  man 
her] — aid  the  Bank  ol  Fiance  337.  384;  remarks  416 
Bank  of  the  U.  Stalesof  Pennsylvania,  annual  meet- 
ing, St-  cUiolders’  address  to  their  president  33S 

Barrow,  senator,  call  for  corres.  with  Santa  Anna  a 
Cuba  260;  Red  river  survey  ib-,  death  of,  announced  in 
senate,  biographic  notice  275;  resolutions  276,  277,  278 
Barrow,  John  A . British  subject,  memorial  287  , 2S9 
Barstow,  capt.  E , tribute  to  208 

Buttles,  on  the  R.  Grande,  at  Mon  terry,  &c. — [see 
war  with  Mexico] — of  North  Point  anniversary  42 
Bayly,  Mr.  rep.,  personal  explana.  293;  on  secretary 
of  treasury  respecting  calls  341,387 

Bay  of  San  Francisco,  description  131 

Belgium,  tariff  with  Holland  (53;  suffer,  for  bread  352 
Benton,  senator — on  referring  president’s  message  244 
rumor  of  appoint,  him  lieut.  general  262;  on  the  death  c 
senator  Barrow  275;  western  artist  memori.,  on  enlis 
292;  asks  leave  to  report  bill  granting  bounty  lands,  de 
bate  thereon  323;  on  instruct,  military  commit.  324;  on 
bounty  land  bill  331-2-3;  on  loan  bill  340;  on  lieutenat 
general  bill  344;  on  Mr.  Corwin’s  amend,  to  additioua 
army  bill  355;  maps  of  Oregon,  &c.  356;  loan  bill  363. 
additional  army  officers  bill,  plan  for  future  conduct  of 
war  400;  speech  on  three  million  bill  405;  debate  with 
Mr  Calhoun  407-8 

Berrien,  senator,  on  bounty  lands  323;  amendment  to 
three  million  bill,  356,  372;  speech  thereon  330;  plan  of 
future  conduct  of  the  war  400 

Biennial  sessions,  popular  vote  on,  in  Md.  151,  319 
Biographic  notices— lion.  H.  S.  Fox  112,  lieut.  G.  M. 
Biche,  U.  S.  N.  133;  Felix  G.  McConnell  000;  com. 
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John  R.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.  1S4;  Foster  Rhodes  186; 
Robt.  R.  Moreliead  192;  chancellor  Theoderic  Bland 
193;  com.  Decatur,  U.  S.  N.,  major  W.  W.  Lear,  col. 
T.  Cross  and  capt  R.  Ridgely,  U.  S.  A.,  capt.  Walker, 
Texan  rangers  208;  |;eut.  Reynolds  274;  senator  Bar- 
row  277,  senator  Pennybncker  310 

Black,  John,  U.  S.  consul  at  Mixico,  letter  from  270 
Blair  fy  Hives,  contract  225 

Bland,  Theoderic,  chancellor,  death  and  notice  of  193 
Blanchard,  Albert,  captain,  notice  of  120 

Bombardment  of  Fort  Brown  25 

Bomford,  eol.,  inventor  of  Paixhan  guns  163 

Boston,  fir  ancial  statistics  18;  trade  63,  96;  value  of 
property,  water  works  121;  wool  trade  267;  trade  1846 
319;  deaths  during  1846  416 

Bounty  lands- — hill  granting  to  officers  and  soIdierF, 
army  and  volun.  228;  enquiry  proposed,  debated,  ordir- 
ed  245;  leave  to  report  bill  asked,  debated  323;  debated 
on  bill  granting  325-6-7;  reported,  debate  on  motion  to 
consider  331;  yeas  and  nays  on  motion  to  postpone  333; 
debate  on  the  bill  339 — [see  additional  army  bill] 

Boyd , Mr.  rep.,  on  Mexico  245;  army  bill  326,  358 
Branch  mints,  bill  (or  establishing  new  . 244 

Brazil — trade  63;  diamonds  96;  birth  of  a princess 
162;  commer.  regula.  178;  Mr  Wise’s  difficulties  with, 
California  expedi.  336;  call  fur  informs,  inspecting  340 
Breadstuff's — general  review  of  products  of,  for  1846 
53,  69;  Euiupean  supply  of  268;  increas-  want  of  in  Eu- 
rope, importa.  into  Liverpool  416 

Brcese,  senator — granting  public,  lands  to  Illinois  244; 
harbors,  &c.  ib',  national  road  to  Illinois  *5;  Oregon  sur- 
veyor general,  calls,  Oregon  territorial  bill  260;  on  death 
of  senator  Barrow  275;  on  bounty  land  bill  332;  assist. 
Beet,  of  state  bill  340;  on  three  million  bill  405 

Bright,  senator,  takes  his  seal  260;  on  ‘Union’  386 
British  government,  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
1822  to  1845  136— [see  G.  Britain] 

Bribery,  Iowa  legislature  334 

Brinkerhojf,  Mr.  rep.,  on  the  Wilmot  proviso  374;  Ohio 
slavery  resolutions  . 388 

Brockenbrough,  Mr.  rep.,  appeared  and  took  his  seat 
294;  on  the  three  million  bill  . 388 

Brodhead.  Mr.  rep.,  enquiries,  increase  of  duties  261 
Brown,  M..  rep.,  presidents  mess.  262;  war  reso.  341 
Burns,  Robert  obit,  notice  318 

Burritt.  ‘nature  and  the.  nailers’  124 

Burt,  Mr.  rep.,  army  bill  315;  speech,  slave  quest.  3i8 
Business  circles,  remarkable  features  in  335—  [see  last 
page  each  number J 

Butler,  senator,  elected  225;  takes  his  seat  260;  amend, 
to  additional  army  bill  356;  on  editors  of  ihe 'Union 
386;  speech  on  war  with  Mexico  and  s avery  quest.  409 
Butler,  Mr.  rep  , on  Mr.  Starkweather’s  explanation 
276-7;  on  col.  Baker’s  explanation  and  resignation  267 
Butler,  gen.,  illness  2;  letter,  affairs  at  Monterey  153 
Buenos  Ayres— Mr  Brent.  Mr.  Hopkins’  diplomacy, 
U.  Stales  media.  33;  Eng.  and  France  relitvq.  war  257 
C 

Calhoun.  J.  C.,  senator — his  friends’  policy  as  to  next 
presidency  178,  re-elected  to  the  senate  225;  on  public 
Lnd  graduation  bill,  on  instruc.  to  military  committee 
324;  on  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor  357;  on  loan  bill  363;  on 
three  million  bill  373;  speech  on  that  on  the  Wiirnut  pro- 
viso 376;  on  expelling  editors  of  the  ‘Union’  386;  on  the 
right  of  aliens  to  petition  387;  and  Mr  Tourney,  on 
'balance  of  power  party’  391-2-3-4;  resolu.  counter  to 
Wilmot  proviso  400;  plan  of  future  conduct  «t  the  war 
400;  notice  405;  debate,  Bet. tun  436;  res.  lu.of  non-  live- 
holding  states,  Wilmot  proviso,  and  col.  Ben  on  407 
California— rumor  of  Monterey  being  taken  1;  junto 
at  Barbara  declare  independence,  Castro  declares  mar- 
tial law,  Fremont  takes  Sonoma,  com.  Bloat  lakis  Mon- 
terey, capt.  Montgomery  in  the  Portsmouth,  takes  Yerba 
Buena  16;  gen  Kearny’s  procla.  at  Santa  Fe  83;  com. 
Sloat’s  procla.  87;  statistics,  trade  105;  ports  taken  by 
com.  Sloat  133;  com.  Stockton’s  and  Castro’s  opera-, 
revolutionizing  134;  emigrants  progress,  westward  146 
151;  capt.  Fremont’s  opera.  173,  187;  Ins  cotres.  with 
Castro  188;  posts  and  ports  occupied  186;  c m.  Stock- 
ton’s  procla.  193;  his  procla.  organi.  a govt.  243;  revoln 
election  at  Monterey  307;  first  jury  trial  3bO 

Coli Io  ilia  expedition — preparing  at  N York,  diincnl- 
lies,  munition?,  transports,  inspection,  sentinel  and 
patrol,  habeas  corpus  20;  about  to  embark,  lurtht  r diffi- 
culties 39;  still  delayed  58;  items  88;  col.  Stevenson  &C. 
146;  col.  Mason,  U.  S.  A.  despatch,  by  way  of  Panama, 
to  supercede  col.  Stevenson  191 ; ex  pi  Hi  Rio  3?nf’'r0  3db 
Cameron,  senator,  amend,  to  tariff  bill  31;  bounty 
lands  to  volun  226;  increase  of  duties  292;  on  Mr.  Ben- 
ton’s bounty  bill  331-2-3;  on  loan  bill  340,  365 

Campbell,  Mr.  rep.,  consular  bill,  China  and  1 urkey 
t eaty  bill 

Camp  health  Dr.  Rush  on 
Canada,  project  of  new  government  for 
‘Canaan  and  the  Canadians' 

Canals,  of  N.  York  176;  trade 
Canales  gen.— [see  Califor.]— at  San  Fernando 
Carroll,  Mr.  rep.,  amend,  to  additi.  army  bill  310, 
Castro,  gen.,  employed  to  revolutionize  California  1 at 
Cass,  senator — appointed  Regent  SmiUisontan  lnsti- 


341 

304 

194 

334 

319 

144 


INDEX 
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lulu  324;  oil  Mr.  Benton's  bounty  lan.l  bill  332;  on  Mr. 
Houston's  amend.  340,  on  treasury  note  and  loan  bill 
366;  subs.i  lor  Mr.  Berrien’s  amend,  to  three  million 
bill  372;  on  ihe  three  million  bill  373,  on  future  conduct 
of  the  o ar  400;  on  relief  to  Ireland  416 

Castle  of  San  Jum  d’Ulloa,  item  85;  Mr.  Wise’s  pro- 
ject tor  taking  169 

Catholics,  marriages  in  Prussia  193 — [see  church  chro.] 
Census  of  Wisconsin  37-8,  144-5— [see  population] 
Chambers,  enator,  takes  his  seat  224;  on  Mr  Benton’s 
bounty  land  bill  333 

Chapman,  Mr.  rep.  of  Md.,  jurisdiction  387 

Chipman,  Mr.  rep.  ol  Ala.,  call  for  infnrma.  respect. 
orJers  to  volunteer  corps,  to  lieut.  McDnff  353 

Chapman.  Mr.  rep.  of  Mich.,  on  ihree  million  bill  274 
Chaplains — for  senate,  Henry  Slicer  elected  244;Aou*e 
of  rep.,  enquiry,  who  wt.l  serve  tree  of  charge?  propos- 
ed, rejected,  ballot,  Mr.  Sprole  elected,  oaih  proposed 
246;  enquiry  as  to  authoriz  , for  the  army  3 1 3;  debate, 
amending  army  bill,  adop'ed  339 

Chancellors,  Mary  and  214;  death  of  T.  Bland  193 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  hill  for  branch  mint  at,  report.  244 
Charter  of  Washington,  D C , bill  to  amend,  3 Id 
Chase,  Mrs.,  heroine  of  Tampico’  322 

Cherokees,  ’Advocate.’ Guest,  Ross’  execu.  mess.  358 
Cherokee  coinmis.,  call  lor  instructions  274,-  report  323 
Cherokee  lands,  east  ol  Mississippi,  memorial  lor  com- 
pensation for  339— [see  Indian  journal] 

Chew,  Thos.  J.,  late  U.  8.  INI .,  obi'.  402 

Chihuahua,  defences  320,  369 

China — trade  with,  opium  62;  item  113;  bill  relating 
to  treaty  with,  reporied  341 

Cholera,  in  Arabia  50;  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  ap- 
proaching Europe,  deaths  at  Bagdad  241,  257 

Choctaws,  removal  of,  from  Mississippi  west  354 — 
[see  Indian  journal]  ‘Chrisliin  alliance,'  Condon  96 
Church  chronicles — toleration  in  Turkey,  La  Trappe 
establishments,  a Christian  appointed  minister  to  Lou- 
don 49;  ’the  Christian  alliance,’  Jews  and  the  ten  Iasi 
tribes  96;  Presbyterian  church  in  Beotland  177;  Father 
Mart] net's  journal  218;  Trinity  church.  N.  Y.  295 
Cilley.  senator,  resolution  to  withdraw  army  from 
Mexico  340;  resolu.  against  extension  of  slavery  404 
Civil  and  diplomatic appropri.  bill,  repor.ed.  aggregate 
estimates  316;  debated  353;  reported  3S7;  amended  4U6 
Civil  war  in  Indiana  296 — [see  Illinois ] 

Clay,  Henry,  letter  to  Aibro,  Hoyt  & Co.  52;  vase 
presented  by  ladies  of  Tennessee  to  218;  forbids  use  of 
his  name  for  senator  320;  relief  for  Ireland  330 

Clay,  Cassias  M.,  taken  prisoner  401 

Clayton,  J.  71/.,  senator,  takes  his  seat  244;  on  bounty 
land  bill  323,  332,  310;  on  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor  357;  on 
treasury  note  and  loan  bill  336-7;  oil  relief  of  Ireland  416 
Coal , mines  in  Vermont  17;  trade  in  Pennsylvania  334 
Coust  survey,  report  225,  244,  371 

Cochran,  lieut.,  the  remains  of  274 

Coke , Mr.  rep.,  army  b 1 326;  gen.  Taylor  357 

Collection  districts,  bill  establishing  in  Texas  407 
Colored  population,  lieut.  Bache’s  tanhful  servant  123; 
negro  Ellis,  of  Alabama  296 

Colt's  revolving  pistols,  contract  for  305 

Columbia,  n puolie  of — call  relative  to  claims  260 

‘Columoiad,'  col.  Bomfird’s  original  Paixhan  163 

Commanding  genera  l — [see  lieut.  generul] 

Commercial  confederacy,  ihe  German  Z II  Verein  126 
i.ommittees , ihe  standing,  of  senate  225;  h use  2 44 
Congress  of  U.  Slates,  assemble,  state  of  parlies  160, 
178;  representatives  elected  to  the  next,  classified  160, 
’Union’s’  estimate  as  to  parties,  results,  remarks  17s 
Conquests,  preamble  and  resolution-  respecting  340 
Constitution,  making  in  N.  York  121;  the  cons  bu- 
tton as  aduped  202 — [see  TV.  York] — of  Iowa,  pr.  sented 
to  congress  245— [see  Iowa]— amendment  to  the,  of  U. 
States  proposed  260;  constitutionality  of  volun.  act  35 J 
Consular  system,  bill  to  remodel,  reported  260,  341 
Contingent  expenses,  report  respecting  228 

Copper,  region  oi  Lake  Superior  3,  4,  222;  capital  ol 
mining  companies,  prices  ot  cupper  stocks,  mines,  im- 
po  tedinto  G.  B.4;  mines  N.  Jersey  272;  in  Australia  318 
Copper  harbor,  mails  to  318  Copperdom  mines  3 
Corn,  growth  and  exports  of,  slat  sties  149 

Cornluw  statistics  71  — [see  grain,  breadsluffs ] 

Corwin,  senator,  on  Mr.  Benton’s  bounty  land  bill  333; 
on  amend,  to  additional  army  bill  355;  oil  three  million 
bill  395;  speech  thereon  411;  on  volun.  expenses  405 
Cotton  —items  16;  effects  of  tariff  on  76;  European 
markets  65,  80;  annual  statement  N.  Orleans  trade  in 
93;  valuable  statistical  tables  94,95,  125.  233;  Liverpool 
market  137;  Liverpool  market,  imports  and  slock  of 
J845  337;  tables  ol  annual  growth  and  consumption  ot 
U.  Elates  and  of  aggregate  annual  consumption  ol  the 
several  .European  nations  232 — [see  last  page,  respective 
numbers] 

Cotton  crop  43;  extensive  failure  64;  confirmed  So 
Cotton  manuf.,  t\lr.  Davis’  speech  on  5;  at  Pittsburg  37 
Cracow,  •annexed’  to  Austria  241;  protest  357 

Creole,  Mexican  brig,  account  ol  burning  243,257 
Crime , in  Massachusetts  13;  N.  York  statistics  295 
Crittenden,  senator— -on  tariff  bill  31;  western  rivers 
244;  dentil  of  senator  Barrow  276;  on  the  war  292;  on 
vice  presidency  pro  tern  309;  on  col.  Benton’s  bounty 
l-'i  o-e  339; amendment,  treasury  note  and  loan 

bill  3ao;  on  resolution  of  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor  357;  on 
relief  lo  j reiand  416;  name  stigges  ed  fur  presidency  354 
Crops,  wheat  in  Russia  194— [see  grain,  cotton,  &c.] 
Cross,  col.  lruman,  removal  ot  remains  of  203 

reP->  cl‘  'rg«3  against  gen.  Taylor  341, 
33y;  on  harbor  and  river  improvements,  So c.  4U6 

Cufja,  awlul  hurricane  144;  report  of  Mexican  priva- 
teere  fitting  at  225;  duty  on  Indian  corn  and  meal  370 
Culver,  Mr.  rep.,  naval  appro,  and  national  politics  341 


Cumberland,  Md.,  tariff  meeting  at  4 

Cumberland  road,  bill  reporied  260 

Currency,  and  subtreasury  43;  of  Oregon  19 

Cushing,  col.,  of  Massachusetts  volunteers  353 

Custom  house,  frauds  on  duties  payable  ai  36;  receipts 
and  payments  from  1739  to  1815-333;  bill  lor  building 
at  N.  Orleans  244;  at  Nantucket  407 

D 

Dallas,  vice  president — reply  to  Hagerstown  'demo- 
crats’ on  the  tariff  4;  on  the  bounty  land  bill,  appoints  a 
vice  president  pro.  tern.,  proceedings  323 

Darby,  Wm  , geographist,  area  of  the  several  states  37 
Dargnn.  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  and  addition,  army  bill  294 
Darragh,  Mr.  rep.,  on  additional  army  bill  407 

Davis,  senator,  spoech  on  tariff  bill  5;  on  friends’  me- 
morial 214,  292;  re-elected  334;  passenger  bill  405 

Davis,  Garre t,  Mr.  rep.,  call  for  copies  ol  instruc.  to 
certain  commanders,  army  and  navy  225;  debate  thereon 
245;  personal  explann.  293;  on  Mr.  Ratbun’s  call  upon 
sect,  of  treasury  342;  on  additional  army  bill  358;  war 
with  Mexico  as  operating  against  improvements  406 
Davis,  col.  Jefferson,  letters  and  official  papers  rela 
to  capitulation  of  Monterey  395 

Dayton,  senator,  on  land  gradual:  n 324 

Deaths — midshipman  Ptlsbury  34;  army  officers  41; 
lion.  If.  S.  Fox  1 12;  Thomas  Clarkso  i 113;  com.  J.  B. 
Nicholson  184;  Foster  Rhodes  136;  chancellor  Bland 
193;  Lem.  Purnell,  Win  Finley,  Samuel  Benton  221; 
Felix  G.  McConnell  225;  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  on 
the  R.  Grande  255;  of  naval  officers,  since  last  meeting 
of  congiess  258;  gen.  Hamer  308;  senator  Pen  lybncker 
310;  lieut.  Miller  401;  Thomas  J.  Chew,  U.  S.  N.  402; 
during  the  year  at  Boston  416 — [see  army  journal,  navy 
journal — see  last  page  respective  numbers J 

Debt  of  the  U.  S.  government  339;  ol  O lio  99 

Decatur,  com.  Stephen,  rem  >val  of  remains  86;  corres 
with  Mrs.  D.  136;  ceremo.  at  exhuming,  ob.t.  notice  '203 
Delano  Mr.  rep.,  on  slavery  queston  353 

Delaware,  state — political,  nominations,  iron  foundry 
37;  elections  96,  176,  193;  memorial  trom,  praying  con 
gross  to  terminate  the  war  251;  legi?.  meet,  elect  U-  S- 
senator  318;  act  prop  >$e  I to  terminate  slavery  in  403;  a 
Delaware  hero,  (S.  E.  Chamber.-)  121 

Department  of  state,  report  of  number  of  clerks,  &c. 
employed  in  325 — [see  sect  of  state ] 

Department  of  war — settling  accounts  with  volunteer 
officers,  capt.  Tolun  82;  orders  rela.  to  recruit.  178;  re 
port  ot  bureau  expend t.  292;  report  of  contracts  made 
with,  during  1846  324;  report  of  appropri.  (or  harbors, 
roads,  fortifications,  &c.  324 — [see  sect,  of  war] 
Dickinson,  senator,  seamen  260 

Dillingham.  Mr.  rep.,  on  thr.e  million  bill  337 

Diplomatic  journal—  1;  Mr.  McLane’s  reception,  des- 
patches for  Mexico,  remarks  on  the  delivery  of  president 
Polk’s  Oregon  notice  17;  U.  Stales  diplomatist  and  me- 
diation, Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Brent,  and  Buenos  Ayres  33, 
Washington  Irvin  takes  leave  of  Spain  41;  Louis  Me - 
Line  41-5;  Turkish  minister  to  London  49;  British  di- 
plomacy with  S.  American  republics  6>;  corres.  on  Ore 
gun  quest.  106;  death  of  lion  H.  S Fox  1 12;  items  114; 
Mr.  King’-  return  from  France  145;  reaches  Washing- 
ton 177;  Mr.  Bancroft’s  arrival  in  E igland,  R.  J.  I tger- 
soil  sails  for  Russia,  Mr.  Carr’s  diplomacy  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  treaty  of  Utrecht  177;  Mr.  Bancroft  194;  Si- 
cilian charge  226;  Prussian  minister  257;  Mr.  Wi-e’s 
difficulties  with  Brazil  336;  mediation  U.  Stales,  Argen 
line  republic,  Paraguay,  &c.  354;  difficulties  with  the 
Turks  372 

— appropri  ltion  bill  reported  316;  debat'd,  passed  374 

District  of  Columbia,  retrocession  of  Alexandria  19 
Dix,  senator— branch  mint  214;  on  additional  army 
and  lieut.  general  hill  399;  speech  thereon  327;  Pacific 
railway  memorial  324;  foreign  paupers  356;  New  York 
slavery  resolutions  372;  passenger  bill  404 

Documents,  accompanying  presidents  message,  consu 
J.  Black’s  letter  from  Mexico,  Santa  Anna’s  plans  for 
regenerating  Mexico,  his  letter,  &e.  270 — [s cc  president's 
message,  executive J 

Domestic  manuf actures , table  of  exports  to  the  several 
foreign  nations  231— [see  manufactures ] 

Douglas  Mr.  rep.,  admission  of  Iowa  246;  elected  U 
8.  senator  from  Illinois  231;  on  additional  army  bill,  on 
ilianks  to  gen.  Taylor  353;  resolution  on  the 'Union’s 
assault  ori  Mr.  Wentworth,  adopted  374;  on  the  ‘Union’ 
and  their  reporters  339 

Drawbacks,  treasury  circular  15 

Dromgoole,  Mr.  rep. .reports  supplement  to  subtreasury 
act  359;  on  the  three  million  bill,  on  war  with  .Mexico 
371;  supplement  to  three  million  bill,  on  the  Wilmui 
proviso  and  slavery  question  388 

Dry  docks,  bill  tor  a,  at  Pensacola  225,  214.  310 

Duncan,  lieut , report,  battle  on  the  R.  Grande  21 

Duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  officially  recommended  238 
E 

Education,  in  Kentucky  331;  bill  granting  donations 
for.  in  Oregon  355 

Elections — to  occur  16;  in  Kentucky  19;  Illinois  19, 
281;  Vermont  64;  Maine  64,  113,  128,  256,295,333; 
Maryland  96,  296,  331;  Delaware  96,  176,  198;  S.  Caro- 
lina 96.  151,281;  Pennsylvania  112,  121,  150;  N York 
112,  113,160,  193;  Missouri  122,  160,  292;  Florida  115, 
122;  Massachusetts  1 13,  150,  176,  296;  Vermont  113,  150, 
198,  318;  Alabama  151,231;  Georgia  160,  179,  193;  Ohio 
164;  N.  Jersey  160;  Iowa  176,  173,  2 IS,  231,  296,  331, 
400;  Michigan  176,  193,  331;  S.  Carolina  179;  Texas 
198;  Virginia  272;  S.  Carolina  272;  Mississippi  331;  Bos- 
ton 272;  Pittsburg  331;  alcalde  of  Monterey  307 

—result  of  congressio  lal,  so  lar  178 

Elective  franchise,  in  N York  18 

Electors  of  president  and  vice  president,  on  method  of 
electing,  in  S Carolina  231 


i Elicit,  Mr.  rep  . appeared  and  took  his  seat  342 

| Emigrants — to  Quebec  16;  items  61;  from  Holland  65; 

j Mormons  121;  for  California  progressing  west  116;  pau- 
i iiors  and  convicts  of  Prussia  103;  tailors  191;  to  Iowa 
| 231;  from  Wales  for  Virginia  351;  arrivals  of,  at  New 
York  351;  foreign  paupers  and  criminals  401;  memorial 
from  authorities  of  N.  York  respecting  341;  bill  passed 
respecting  358 

Emory,  lien'.,  journal,  army  of  the  west  138,  174 
Engrossed  bills,  committee  on  214 

Enlistments,  bill  to  encourage,  reported,  debated,  pass- 
ed 292—3;  list  of,  during  the  last  year  395;  judicial  deci- 
sion respec'ing  minors  402 

Bquador.  British  seize  three  transp.  designed  for  257 
Erie  railroad,  statistics  403 

Europe,  statistics  of  tobacco  trade  to  403 

Evans,  senator,  speech  on  tariff  bill  72;  on  loan  bill 
340.  363-4,  360-7;  on  three  million  bill  373,  405;  on  ap- 
propriation bill  401 

Euiing,  Mr  rep.  291;  on  bounty  land  bill  326 

Exchange  of  prisoners,  gen.  Vega  for  capt.  Carpenter 

of  brig  Trtixton,  &,e.  181 

Exchanges — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Execu'ive  journal— [sec  appointments — [see  president] 
— message  in  reply  to  call  for  ins’ruc.  to  officers  taking 
foreign  territory  259;  message  recommending  additional 
armv  and  authority  to  appoint  commanding  general  293; 
reply  to  call  for  corres.  respecting  foreign  paupers  404 
Expenditures , on  rivers,  roads,  harbors,  &c.,  call  246 
Explosives — gunpowder  exploded,  cotton  era  com- 
menced 137;  lecture  on  explosive  cotton,  cotton  heroes 
H9;  experiments,  &c.  162-3;  name  for  192;  progress  ot 
the  new  discovery  256,  item  respecting  317 

Exports , value  of,  for  year  ending  June  1546  266 — [»ee 
trade  and  commerce ] 

F 

Fair  32 — [see  American  Institute] 

Famine,  in  Palestine  50;  in  Ireland,  apprehensions  in 
France  161;  in  Belgium,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  352 
Fanning  capt.  A.  C.  W.,  notice  of  120 

Farrnn,  Mr  rep.,  ori  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor  357 

Father  Marquet,  journal.  Lake  Superior,  &.C.  218 

Ficklin,  Mr.  rep.,  on  additional  army  bill  313 

Field,  capt..  notice  of  120;  removal  of  remains  209 
Finances,  U . S — 81;  negotiation  for  loan  97, 128;  sect, 
of  treasury  advertises  three  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
remarks  of  public  journals  123;  advertise,  for  loan  of 
five  millions  116;  remarks  of  the  ‘Union,’ receipts  and 
expendi.  of  quarter  ending  30;h  Sept.  147;  subtreasury 
finances  for  loan,  speculation  160;  annii  il  report  of  sect, 
of  treasury  252;  D.  Webster’s  remarks  on,  at  Fanueil 
Hall  289;  for  the  Mexican  war  considered  239;  twenty- 
eight  million  treasury  note  and  loan  bill  passed  house  of 
representatives  321;  bill  prop  ised  337 ; money  markets  of 
France,  England,  and  the  U States,  revenue  statistics 
337;  advertise,  for  a loan  of  eighteen  millions  370;  mo- 
ney freely  voted  by  congress,  only  question  being  as  to 
best  method  of  raising  it,  four  millions  of  trtasury  notes 
sold  to  meet  present  emergen.,  and  proposals  for  loan 
advertised  for  for  future  demands,  additi.  taxes  required 
to  pay  interest  and  sustain  credit,  rumor  that  the  loans 
aullio.  w ill  not  be  sufficient  400 — [see  loans,  subtreasury] 
— ot  Pennsylvania  37,  295.  318;  of  Maryland,  of  Ohio, 
of  Indiana,  of  Iowa,  of  Virginia  296;  of  N.  York  218; 
of  Kentucky  334;  ol  Massachusetts  318 

Fire,  at  Liverpool,  at  Leipsic  with  loss  of  many  lives 
and  millions  ol  property  80 — [see  last  page  of  respective 
numbers] 

Florida,  state — public  land  sales  36;  mineral  springs 
100;  election  122,  215;  negro  stealer  delected,  executed 
123;  awful  hurricane  144;  call  for  informa,  relative  to 
agreement  for  removal  of  Seminole  Indians  323;  report 
thereon  received  340,  404;  map  of,  proposed  356 

Flores,  gen.,  preparing  expedt.  lar  Carttiugena  241 
Flour — [see  grain,  breadsluffs,  business  circles] — result 
of  shipments  of  54 

Fool,  Mr.  rep.,  for  Wilmol’s  proviso  374 

Foreign  paupers  and  criminals,  call  fur  information 
respecting  importation  of  356;  at  N.  York  368,  401— 
[see  emigrants] 

Forests  product  of  the,  for  1845-6  266 

Fortifications,  appropriation  bill  reported  404 

Fort  Brown,  bombardment  of  25 

Fossil  remains  of  men  discovered  198 

Franklin  Institute,  annual  fair,  address  170 

France — election  terminates  in  favor  ol  ministers  16; 
Paris  press  on  our  Mexican  affairs  49;  on  president 
Polk’s  message  81;  tobacco  cultivated  in,  beet  root  su- 
gar, naval  squadron  in  the  gulf  64;  chambers  assemble, 
debate  on  American  tariff,  Joseph  Henry  condemned  to 
the  galhes,  Abd-cl-  Kader  still  troublesome  80;  squadron 
at  Havana  146;  failure  of  crops,  deficiency  of  food  161; 
scarcity  of  food,  triumph  over  rivals  in  the  Spanish  mu* 
trimonial  connection,  pardons  166;  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
destructive  flood  177;  naval  preparations  184;  consul  im- 
prisoned 224;  dispute  with  England  relative  to  the  Spa- 
nish marriages,  cabinet  council,  Paris  jour.  225;  items 
334;  protest  against  the  suppres,  ot  Polish  republic  of 
Cracow,  bank  of,  applies  to  bank  of  England  for  assist- 
ance 337;  items  394;  tobacco  contracts  416 

French  spoliation  claims,  memorial,  select  committee 
on  214;  notice  of  bill  215;  bill  reported  261,  373;  memo- 
rials 292;  Arkansas  resolutions  against  paying  321;  Ohio 
resolutions  in  favor  of  paying  405 

Freights,  rales  ol  384—  [see  business  circles] 

Fremont,  capt.,  intelli.  from  67;  light  with  Mexicans 
and  Indians  160;  opera,  in  Upper  California  -73;expedi. 
against  San  Diego  185;  opera,  in  Upper  California  187; 
corres,  with  Castro,  private  letters  from  188-9 

Friends'  Society,  memorial  in  favor  of  peace,  present- 
ed 244,  276,  proceedings  thereon,  debate  on  printing  it 
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IV 


2C0;  yeas  and  nays  262;  proceedings  276;  other  memori. 
339:  report  on  printing  them  356;  yeas  and  nays  357 
Funeral  honors,  remains  of  lieut.  col.  Watson,  capt 
R.  Ridgely,  &c.  371 — [see  capt.  Ringgold,  col.  Cross] 

G 

Gaines,  gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  ordered  to  command  the  east- 
ern division,  assumes  responsibility  of  publishing  gen. 
Taylor’s  confidential  letter  to  him  370 

Gaines,  major,  taken  prisoner  401 

Gas,  (medecinai,)  memorial  respecting  271 

Gentry,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  with  Mexico  245;  personal 
explanation  261;  amendment,  army  bill  407 

Geology,  museum  G.  B.  61;  fossil  remains  of  man  198 
Georgia,  state — volun.  riot  at  Fort  Belknap  88;  cotton 
factories  121;  election  179,  198;  memorial  to  refund  du- 
ties on  railroad  iron  274 

Geroll,  the  baron,  Prussian  minister,  arrival  of  257 
German  Zoll  Verein,  commercial  confederacy  126 
Giddings,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  with  Mexico  245,  311;  on 
three  million  bill  388 

Gillispie,  capt.,  remains  of  308 

Giles,  Mr.  rep-,  on  treasury  note  and  loan  bill  341 
Girard  college,  celebration  on  placing  crowning  Btone 
on  ma  n edifice  37 

Geld,  discovered  in  Massachusetts  18;  mine  in  South 
Carolina  121  Goliad  in  ruins  118 

Gomez,  M.,  implicated  323;  statement  370 

Gordon,  Mr.  rep.,  on  bounty  lands  326 

Government  of  acquired  territory,  debate  on  244 

Government  postage,  expenses  334 

Governor  of  N.  York,  on  slavery  question  374 

Graham,  gov.,  message  214  Graham  Mr.  rep.  244 
Grain  ( and  four)— review  of  the  grain  crop  of  1846, 
in  Europe  and  America  53;  subject  resumed,  statistics 
respect.  69;  British  statis.  125;  statis.  of  crops,  products 
per  acre,  exports  of,  to  respect,  foreign  countries,  prices 
for  thirteen  years,  distances  of  several  grain  countries 
from  London  169;  of,  to  several  foreign  countries  during 
1844  and  1845,  exports  of  flour  to  G.  Britain  for  thirty 
years,  trade  with  England,  ‘home  trade’  statis  , imports 
into  G.  Britain,  table  of  prices  of  Gennessee  flour  in  N. 
York  for  twenty  years  past  70;  crop  of  Russia  193;  mar- 
kets 208;  European  supply  of  268;  exports  from  N.  York 
319;  brief  review  of  trade  and  markets  256;  great  de- 
mand for,  in  Europe,  prices  rise  rapidly,  immense  ship- 
ments of,  quotation  of  prices  384-5— see  last  pages] 
Great  Britain — Manchester  Guardian  on  American 
tariff,  importa.  of  copper  4;  railroad  statistic  table  12; 
storm  injures  the  crops  of,  potato  disease  recurs,  items 
16;  remarks  of  jour,  on  formality  of  delivering  president 
Polk’s  Oregon  notice  17;  offer  to  mediate  peace  with 
Mexico,  remarks  thereon,  crops,  markets,  trade  49;Caf- 
fre  war,  S.  Africa,  debate  in  parlia.  on  affairs  between 
Mexico  and  U.  States,  mediation  explicitly  tendered  50; 
markets  and  trade  65;  debate  in  parli.  on  affairs  in  S. 
America,  diplomacy,  &c.  66;  grain,  flour.,  and  other 
statistics  69  to  72;  policy  pursued  towards  India  80; 
state  of  markets  and  trade  81;  gold  medal  to  capt  Up- 
tan  82;  diplomatic  corres.  rela  to  Oregon  106;  death  of 
lion.  H.  Fox,  late  minister  at  Washington  112;  loss  of 
steamer  Great  Britain,  markets,  trade,  death  of  Thos. 
Clarkson,  the  bishop  of  Asaph  and  judge  Williams  113; 
‘nature  and  the  nailers’  124;  trade  tor  six  monthsending 
July  1846,  in  cotton,  grain,  provisions,  wool,  tobacco 
125;  sir  Geo.  F.  Seymour,  in  the  Collingwood  133;  re- 
ceipts and  expendi.  of  the  govt,  of,  from  1822  to  1845 
136;  naval  preparation,  activity  at  Sheerness,  items, 
press  on  the  Monterey  victory  177;  opinions  respecting 
the  grain  crop  of  192;  project  of  new  govt,  for  Canada 
and  W.  Indies,  ministry  and  Mr.  Bancroft  194;  tribute 
to  capt  Barstow  208;  disputes  with  France  relative  to 
the  Spanish  marriages,  interfer.  rela.  to  slavery  in  Tur- 
key 225;  items,  in  India  241;  items,  steamer  G.  Britain 
taken  to  pieces,  protest  against  occupation  of  Cracow, 
Argentine  question,  seizure  of  three  vessels  destined 
against  Equador  257;  official  notice  to  British  subjects, 
forbid,  them  to  admins,  on  estates  wherein  slaves  form 
a part  of  the  property  257;  their  journals  on  president 
Polk’s  annual  message,  and  prof,  that  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico is  not  for  conquest,  alarm,  accounts  of  deficiency  of 
provisions  and  breadstuff's  352;  parlia.  meets,  debate  on 
deplora.  condition  of  Ireland,  relinqtsh.  of  all  duties  on 
breadstuff's  and  suspen.  of  naviga.  act  concluded  on 
hLh  prices  of  provisions,  quotations  384,416 

Great  Britain,  steamer,  attempt  to  get  her  off  161 
Great  Western,  item  177  Green,  senator,  appears  225 
Grover,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war,  slave  ques.,  add i.  army  294 
Guagers,  measurers,  fyc.,  call  for  information  respect- 
ing, employed  at  custom  houses  262 

‘ Gunpowder , exploded,  cotton  era  at  hand’  137 

Gun  cotton,  discovery  137;  name  inappropriate  192 — 
[see  explosives] 

H 

Hamer,  brig,  gen-,  official  report,  battle  ol  Monterey 
220;  death  of,  gen.  Taylor’s  general  orders,  Oitio  dele- 
gation in  congress  3U8 

Hamlin,  Mr.  rep.,  on  additional  army  bill  293;  on  three 
million  bill  388;  Wihnot  proviso,  adopted  ib 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Alexander,  bill  for  re- 
lief of,  reported  260;  bill  to  purchase  papers  of  274 
Hannegun,  senator,  appears  225;  on  death  of  senator 
Barrow  275;  chaplains  339;  call  relative  to  Brazil  340; 
amendment  to  additional  army  bill  356 

Haralson,  Mr.  rep.,  on  call  for  instructions  245;  cloth- 
ing volunteers  276;  additional  army  bill  314;  amend. 
315;  army  officer’s  bill  389 

Harbors,  enquiry  as  to  appropriations  for  improving 
244— [K’e  rivers] 

‘Hard  money,'  gen.  Pillow’s  gen  ral  orders  339 

Harney,  iitut.  col.,  court  martial  369;  sentence  3?9 


Harper,  Mr.  rep.,  on  three  million  bill  388;  Ohio  reso- 
lutions 389 

Harrington.  Mr.  rep.,  on  tariff  28 

Harvard  University,  catalogue  121 

‘Hays,  Jack,  and  his  men’201  Health  of  the  season  48 
Henderson,  gen.,  (gov.  of  Texas,)  official  report,  bat- 
tle of  Monterey  223;  the  capitulation  396 

Henley,  Mr.  rep.,  speech  358 

Hero,  ol  Philadelphia,  Robt-  R.  Moorhead  192;  of 
Delaware,  S.  E.  Chambers  121 

High  treason,  Mark  H.  Parkenson  226 

Hilliard,  Mr.  rep.,  on  army  bill  294;  judicial  distri.  325 


Historical  Society  of  Louisiana  99 

Holland — tariff  with  Belgium  63;  emigrants  65 
Hopkins,  Mr  rep.,  on  call  for  instructions  245 

Hopkins,  Mr.,  Argentine  republic  affair  351 

Hot  and  cold  blast  iron  369 

Hoskins,  lieut.,  and  S.  Carolina  306 

House  of  representatives  U.  S.,  meet  and  organ  227-8 
Houston,  senator,  takes  his  seat  260;  amend,  to  addi. 
army  bill  340;  motion  to  recom.  the  bill  with  instruc.  356 
Houston,  Mr.  rep.,  on  personal  explana.  294,  326 
Hudson,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  with  Mexico  246;  on  three 
million  bill  388 

Hudson  railroad,  sufficient  stock  to  secure  charter  403 
Hurricane,  at  Cuba  and  coast  of  Florida  144,  162;  not 
serious  in  the  gulf  145 

Hunt,  Mr.  rep.,  of  N York,  grant  of  bounty  lands  to 
soldiers,  ol  war  with  G.  B.341;  three  million  bill  388 
Hunt,  Mr.  rep.,  of  Mich.,  on  Mr.  Morris’  charges  407 
Huntington,  senator,  on  land  graduation  bill  324;  on 
call  for  report  on  subtreasury  339;  on  Mr.  Houston’s 
amend.,  on  loan  bill  340;  warehouse  act,  on  treasury 
note  and  loan  bill  355-65;  amend,  to  addi.  army  bill  356 
Hynsvn,  J.  R.,  midshipman  256 

Ice,  trade  43 — [see  chronicle  pages ] 

Illinois,  state — election  19,  281;  Mormon  troubles  re- 
newed, governor’s  orders  to  major  Parker  and  address 
to  the  people  19;  the  war  48;  renewed  64,  96;  surrender 
of  JNauvoo  and  supposed  conclu.  of  the  war  99;  march 
and  route  ol  volun.  118,  119;  procla.  and  address  to  the 
people  of,  relative  to  Nauvoo  and  the  Mormons  163;  let- 
ter from  gov.  Ford  164;  dreadful  scene,  civil  war  296 
— flare  up  among  the  volun.  23;  volun.  40;  march,  &c. 
of  118,  119;  sickness  of ’volunteers  123 

—bill  granting  public  lands  to,  for  internal  improv.  244; 
bill  for  national  armory  at  Massac,  reported  244;  call  for 
informa,  relative  to  certain  ancient  land  claims  in  260; 
U.  S.  senator  elected,  votes  fur  governor  281;  grants  of 
public  lands  to  341 

Imports  (and exports,)  of  U.  States  1846compared  with 
ls45  266;  lor  the  year  ending  June  1846,  to  the  various 
foreign  powers  281;  at  N.  Orleans  for  ten  years  92 

Independence?  what  is  it?  32 

India — British  policy  in  80;  Punjaub  in  armed  peace 
81;  items  113;  fresh  troubles  241 

Indiana,  state — riot  99;  legislature,  governor’s  mes- 
sage, state  treasurer,  state  debt  296;  state  debt,  state 
bank  368;  on  resuming  payment,  legisla.  mancEii.  404 
Indian  territory,  resolu.  of  legisla.  council  of  1787  348 
Indian  corn,  prejudices  against,  subsiding  in  Ireland 
65;  prices  advancing  80;  yellow,  best  for  shipping  337; 
selling  in  Europe  as  high  as  wheat,  reasons  assigned, 
corn  ground  with  cob,  duties  on,  at  Cuba  suspended  370 
Indian  annuities,  delay  in  payment  of,  effects 
Indian  appropriation  lill,  reported  315,  355;  passed 
341;  postpone,  amended  and  passed  372 

Indian  department,  official  estimate  of  appropriations 
for  295;  report  ol  number  of  persons  employed  in  325 
Indian  journal — with  volun.  on  the  R.  Grande,  annu 
al  aseemb.  of  depuiation  at  La  Poinie,  Lake  Supeiior, 
their  disappoint,  and  destitution  2;  council,  chief,  Hole- 
in-llie-day  3;  grand  council  described,  Ontanago’s 
speech,  item  34;  still  detained  at  La  Pointe  64;  letter 
death  of  the  chief,  daughter  82;  treaty  with  Wmnelia- 
goes,  removal  of,  from  Miami  reservation  112,150;  an 
Indian’s  grave  114;  Lapans  119;  Cherokee  ‘Advocate,’ 
Guest,  Ross’  executive  message  to  the  Cherokee  nation- 
al council  258;  the  six  nations,  Oneidas  ib;  disturbances 
on  Western  frontier  304;  call  for  information  relative  to 
contract  for  removal  of  Seminoles  from  Florida  323;  re 
port  in  reply  404;  war,  bloody  affair  between  Omahas 
and  Sioux  354;  Osage  and  Sioux  council,  troubles  ap 
prehended,  Osage  and  Creek  hostilities,  removal  of 
Choctaws  from  Mississippi  west  355 

lngersoll,  Ralf.  J.,  minister,  sails  for  Russia  177 
Ingersoll.  JR,  on  additional  army  bill  313,  407 
lngersoll,  C.J.,  on  printing  his  report  276,  326,  340 
Instructions,  debate  on  call  for,  to  army  and  navy  of- 
ficers in  captuted  territoiy  225,  259;  the  instructions 282 
Internal  improvements,  bill  granting  public  lands  for, 
in  Illinois,  in  Arkansas  261,  in  Michigan,  passed  292; 
revenue  of  the,  ot  Ohio  296;  list  of  acts  of  congress 
making  appropriations  for  299 

Iowa,  state — public  land  sales  in  36;  limits  of  the  state 
of,  area  37;  Mormons  in  99;  nominations  122;  election 
176,  178,  20S,  296.  33  4,  372,  400;  constitution  of,  adopted 
and  presented  245;  bill  for  admission  of,  as  a state,  re- 
ported 246;  passes  boll)  houses  261;  signed,  &c.  276; 
legislature  assemble,  first  governor  of  the  state  inaugu- 
rated, marble  balls,  emigration  to  281;  territorial  gover- 
nor's valedictory, legislative  proceed,  relative  toeboosing 
U.  S.  senators,  finances  296;  bribery  case  334;  abortive 
attempt  to  elect  U.  S.  senators  372 

Ireland — potato  disease  fatal  to  crops  in,  ministers 
lake  measures  for  relief  of  16;  meetings  held , expendi. 
for  relief  of,  corn  and  oat  meal  distributed,  young  Ire- 
land’ and  O’Connell  at  Conciliation  Hall,  eloquence, 
potato  ret  33;  items  65;  prejudices  against  Indian  corn 
giving  way  65,  80;  general  failure  of  potato  crop,  liberal 


policy  of  govt,  towards  80;  O’Connell  in  minority  at 
meeting  of  repealers  81;  item  113;  sad  picture  of  the 
condition  of  149;  increas  distress,  every  moment  adding 
to  the  fear  of  famishing,  riot  and  robbing,  procla.  of  lord 
lieutenant,  details,  naval  depot  at  Cork  161;  sufferings 
truly  distressing  177;  famine  240;  more  tranquil  241; 
alarming  accounts  of  approach,  and  existing  famine, 
peasantry  arming,  letters  from  352;  deplo.  famine,  star- 
vation, and  distress,  relief  measures  384;  in  U.  States 
3S6;  meeting  and  proceedings  at  Washington  city  389; 
Henry  Clay’s  speech  390;  ineas.  for  relief  of,  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss on  404;  Mr.  Crittenden’s  resolu.  U.  S.  senate  416 
Iron,  foundry  in  Delaware  37;  item  49;  effect  of  tariff 
on  76;  mountain  in  Missouri  worked  179;  discovery  in 
manufacturing  of  369 

Irving.  Washington,  minis 'er,  leaves  Spain  41 

Irwin,  lieut.,  obit,  notice  120  Isthmus  of  Panama  63 
Italy— earthquake  68;  inundation,  the  Pope  352 
•Itasca  territory' — [see  ' Minnesota ’J 

Jackson  Monumental  Associa.,  memorial,  granted  406 
Jalapa,  city  of,  account  of  399 

Japan — U.  States  mission  to  354 

Jarnagin,  senator,  on  tariff  bill  28;  call  relative  to 
contract  tor  removal  of  Florida  Indians  323;  resolutions 
approbating  gen.  Taylor  356 

Jay,  John,  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering  311 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  memorial  for  congress  to  purchase 
the  papers  of  260;  bill  reported  341 

'Jersey,  Blues,’  com.  Sloat,  gen.  Kearny  197 

Jews,  discovery  of  the  ten  tribes  96 

Johnson,  senator,  of  La.,  bill  relative  to  certain  land 
claims  260;  on  the  death  of  senator  Barrow  274;  sugar 
planter’s  memorial  274;  Mexican  railroad  292 

Johnson,  senator,  of  Md.,  on  tariff  bill  23,  31;  on 
Friends’  memorial  244,  293;  enquiry  as  to  the  tariff  and 
revenue  292;  call  for  information  relative  to  remittances, 
operation  of  subtreasury,  and  as  to  its  influence  upon 
the  war  324;  debate  thereon  339;  adopted  340;  on  three 
million  bill  372;  speech  thereon  396 

Johnson,  Mr.  rep  , on  war  with  Mexico  245;  on  addi- 
tional army  bill  294;  on  civil  appropriation  bill  358 
Jones,  com.  John  Paul,  memorial  uf  the  heirs  of,  bill 
reported  261,  323;  passed  406 

Jones,  Mr.  rep.,  of  Georgia  246 

Jones,  Seaborn,  rep.  261;  on  Wilmot  proviso  388 
Journal  of  the  first  missionary  to  Lake  Superior  218 
Judiciary,  project  lor,  in  N.  York  18:  session  of  U.  S. 
court  on  a railroad  194;  court  at  Key  West  341,  404 
Jury  trial,  the  first  one  in  California  360 

K 

Kaufman,  Mr.  rep.,  against  Wihnot  proviso  374 
Kearny,  gen. — prolamation  83;  procla  organizing  a 
territorial  govt,  in  New  Mexico  140; excursion  south  and 
return  to  Santa  Fe  144;  en  route  for  California,  sends 
back  part  of  his  forces,  a ‘Jersey  blue’  197;  official  in- 
structions to  283 

Kelly,  sergeant,  notice  of  273 

Kennedy,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  with  Mexico  245 

Kentucky,  state — election  19;  revenue  99;  sickness 
among  volun.  122;  value  of  taxable  property  179;  Sect, 
of  war  declines  more  volun.  from  226;  gutiilia  war  af 
Monterey  273;  state  bonds  burnt  296;  gov,  Owsiey’s 
message;  volunteers  308;  H.  Clay  forbid s u e of  his 
name  for  U.  S.  senator  320;  finances,  siate  debt,  educa- 
tion 334;  balloting  fot  U.  S.  senator  368;  J.  W.  Under- 
wood elected  400 

Ker,  capt.  C.,  item  120 

Kershaw,  Mr.,  contract  for  five  million  loan  193 
Key  West,  hurricane  144;  court  at  341,  404 

Killed  and  wounded,  at  Monterey  183;  table  209,  256 
King,  Wm.  R.,  minister,  returns  from  France  145; 
reaches  Washington  127 

King,  Mr.  Preston,  rep.,  notice  that  he  will  call  up 
two  million  bill  of  last  sess.  276;  person,  expla.  293,  316 
King,  Mr.  rep.,  of  Mass.,  Friends’  memorial  276 
King,  T.  B.,  rep.,  Savannah  river  navigation  310 
L 

Labor  and  wages,  S.  W.  Roberts  on  173 

Laguna,  capture  of  306;  particulars  402 

Lake  harbors,  sale  of  articles  that  had  been  designed 
for  improve- of  33;  comments  34;  call  lor  report  on  323 
Lake  trade  62-3;  statistics  105;  call  for  report  323 
Lake  Superior  region,  letter  from  correspondent  2; 
copper  3;  route  to  96;  description  135;  temperature,  cli- 
mate, health  215;  agriculture  216 

Land  claims,  bill  relative  to  certain,  reported,  call  tor 
information  respecting  certain  in  Illinois  260;  calMor 


..liormation,  Sault  St.  Marie  323 

Land  office,  report  of  commissioner  of  292 

Languages,  number  of  16  Lapan  Indians  119 

LaPointe — [see  Lake  Superior] — mails  306 

Larkin,  Thos.  C.,  U-  S.  consul  at  Monterey,  188 
Lawrence,  capt.,  U.  S.  N , the  remains  ot  274 

Laws,  list  of.  passed  at  1st  session  29th  congress  41 
Lawyer,  qualification  for  in  N.  York  18 

Lend,  trade  16;  statistics 

Lear,  major  W.  W.,  U-  S.  A.,  obit,  208 

Leipsic,  dreadlul  tire,  six  millions  of  property  and 
many  lives  lost 

Leverrier  planet,  relative  to  discovery,  name  256 
Levin,  Mr.  rep.,  emigrant  paupers  bill  388 

Lewis,  senator,  on  tariff  bill  23;  death  of  F.  G.  Mc- 
Connell 244;  on  loan  bill  340 

Liberia  packet  launched 
Library,  joint  committee  on 
Lieber,  professor,  on  explosives 
Liens,  enquiry  respecting 
Lieutenant  general — remarks  respecting  289;  presi- 
dent’s message  recoin.,  referred,  commit,  ask  and  are 
discharged  from  the  consideration  thereof  293;  yeas  auq 


317 

292 
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nnys  on  motion  laying  the  bill  on  table  294;  reconsider- 
ed tf>;  bill  reported  306;  bill  reported  in  senate  309;  pro 
posed  as  an  amendment  to  additional  army  bill,  nega- 
tived, yeas  and  nays  315;  laid  upon  the  table  320,  323; 
Mr.  Dix’a  speech  327;  Mr.  Badger  329;  Mr.  Mangutn. 
yeas  and  nays  on  laying  bill  on  table  331;  Mr.  Benton’s 
expose  310,  344;  bill  passes  house  of  representatives  402 
Light,  from  burning  water  96 

Light  houses,  report,  appropriations  required  295 

Liquid  fire,  bill  for  testing  U.  Brown’s  discovery  341 
Literature,  newspapers  and  population  126;  splendid 
present  of  books,  King  of  Prussia  to  N.  York  295;  me- 
morial for  admission  of  books,  &c.  free  of  duty  for  liter- 
ary institutions  274;  bill  reported  356 

Little,  lieut.  H.,  letter  from  Monterey  155 

Loans — U.  S.  secretary  of  treasury  negotiating  a 114; 
advertises  for  a live  million,  remarks  ot  'Union’  146;  of 
other  journals  147;  incidents  of  the  negotiation  176;  the 
loan  awarded  to  Mr.  Kershaw,  Wall  street  agog,  K. 
fails,  and  the  loan  is  differently  assigned  192 

— twenty-three  million  treasury  note  and,  bill  passed 
house  of  representatives  321,  337;  debate  on  its  imme- 
diate consideration,  &c.  in  senate,  amendments  propos- 
ed 240,  363;  negotiation  for  sale  of  four  million  treasury 
notes  under  000;  advertisement  of  secretary  of  treasury 
for  eighteen  millions  370 

— for  N.  York  366;  governments  of  France,  G.  Britain, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  U.  States,  requir.  334 
Logarithms  and  co  logarithms,  tables  216 

Long,  Mr.  rep.,  on  additional  army  bill  313 

Louisiana,  state — disbanded  volunteers  40;  Historical 
Society  99;  legislature  meet  334;  P.  Soule,  esq.  elected 
U.  S.  senator  372 

Lowell,  item  18:  valuation  of  property  at  121 

M 

McClernand,  Mr.  rep.,  on  bounty  lands  326;  three 
million  bill  389;  personal  explanation  407 

McConnell,  Mr.  rep.,  death  of,  announced  244,  245 
Me  Clung,  col.,  Misissippi  volunteers,  death  of  - 120 
McDuffie,  senator,  on  tariff  bill  30,  31;  restg.  214,  304 
McGaughey,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  and  army  bill  293 
McHenry,  Mr.  rep.,  on  treasury  note  and  loan  bill  341 
Me  Lane,  Louis,  minister,  reception  at  N.  York,  re- 
marks on  Oregon  notice,  &c.  17;  N.  York  chamber  of 
commerce  and  44;  his  reply  45 

McLean,  judge,  on  slavery  question  349 

Mucrea,  Mrs.,  widow  of  col.,  bill  for  relief  of  292 

Madison,  James,  bill  for  purchase  of  papers  of  405 
Magnetic  telegrank.  monopoly  of,  considered  60;  pro- 
gress, chat  by  lighting,  marriage  by,  economy  61;  pro 
gress  of  96;  tariff  ot  pr'.ces  145;  editorial  notions  243; 
improvements,  first  dividend  317;  hubs  established,  im- 
provement in  banery  354 

Maine  slate — legislature  meet,  U S.  senator,  popula 
lion  of  ciiies  of  16,  election  64,  98,  128,  150,  213,  256, 
295,  333;  respecting  volunteers  303,  333 

Mails — rapidity  of,  items  224;  relative  to,  to  volunteers 
225;  bill  reported,  for  certain  route's  261;  respecting,  to 
Copper  Harbor  and  La  Pointe  306;  call  for  information 
respecting,  to  Sault  St.  Mane  324;  bill  lor,  to  Oregon 
reported  323;  amended  and  passed  405;  bill  for,  to  Tex- 
as. reported.  debated,  and  passed  356 

Maleck  Abdel,  Mexican  capture  of  the  186,  226 

Mangum,  senator,  re-elected  198;  on  lieutenant  bill 
320,  331;  on  instructions  to  military  committee  325;  loan 
bill  367;  'balance  of  power  party’  374 

Manufactures,  of  opinions  for  us,  by  the  British  32; 
effect  of  tariff  on  76 

Manufactories,  at  Merrimack,  in  Georgia  121;  Ger- 
man Zollverein  126;  value  of  exports  of,  from  U.  States 
for  1846  266 

Maps,  of  Florida,  Oregon,  Mexico  356 

Marks,  J.  D.,  letter  to  gen.  Taylor,  &c.  321,  322 

Marquet,  father,  journal,  lirsl  missionary  to  Lake 
Superior  218 

Marriage,  by  magnetism  61;  in  the  far  west  144 
Maryland,  stale — election  96,  98,  296,  334;  popular 
vote  on  biennial  sessions  151,  319;  list  of  chancellors  of 
814;  reply  of  secretary  of  war,  declining  more  volun. 
from  226;  gov.  Pratt’s  message,  state  debt,  finances,  &c. 
278;  on  internal  improvements  296,  298;  legislature  meet 
295;  resumption  of  payment  on  state  debt  proposed  353, 
discussed  400;  resolutions  of  legislature  relative  to  war 
with  Mexico  371,-  gubernational  convention  400 

‘Maryland  line' — Watson  97;  lieut.  Bache’s  servant 
deserves  a riitch  amongst  the  brave  and  faithful  123; 
shining  marks  208;  midshipman  J.  R.  Hynspn,  Ring- 
gold’s  obsequies  256;  P.  Lyon,  at  San  Luts  Potosi  290; 
resolution  ot  legislature,  relative  to  those  who  have  fal- 
len in  the  Mexican  war  370;  funeral  honors  371 

Mason,  sen  , lor,  elected  336;  takes  his  seal  340;  on 
editors  of  Union’  386 

Massachusetts,  stale — politics,  criminals,  temperance 
movements,  Salem,  Lowell,  Nantucket,  gold,  Boston 
finances  18;  politics  112;  Harvard  University,  Boston, 
Lowell,  Merrimack  121;  e ection  150;  176,  213,  172,295; 
state  house  statistics,  ‘upper  ten  thousand,’  nominations 
150;  Dudley,  Pickmart  295;  volunteers  308;  finances, 
marriage  statistics  318;  hott.  J.  Davis  re-elected  U.  S. 
senator  384 

Matamoros,  trade  16;  newspapers,  deaths  at  308 
May,  capt.,  U.  S.  A , letter  from  120;  rear  guard  359 
Medical  students,  U.  S.  61  Medical  staff,  U.  8.  army  80 
Mexico— Santa  Anna  reaches  VeraCruz,  lakes  com- 
mand, Paredes  overthrown  and  impris.  bv  gen  Salas, 
who  declares  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  1;  Mier  taken  Hr, 
California  indepen  , Monterey  and  Yerba  Buena  taken 
16;  recept.  of  Santa  Anna,  doubts  ns  to,  reeeiv.  a minis, 
unless  our  farces  are  withdrawn,' "mediation  propos.  by 
G.  Britain,  ‘Union’s’  remaiks  49;  Monterey,  (Pacific! 
Burren.  52;  Sar.  Antonio  de  Bexar  occup.  by  gen  Wool, 


advanc.  on  Chihuahua  56;  Ampudia  and  Arista,  Santa 
Anna  proclama.  from  Vera  Cruz  58;  Ampudia  reaches 
Monterey  with  reinforce.  67;  gen  Kearny  takes  Santa 
Fe  80;  com  Sloat’s  procla  , California  87;  arrest  of  Pa- 
redes 89;  forces  against  96;  Monterey  taken  by  gen  Tay- 
lor 100-1-2-3-4;  statis.  104-5;  Almonte,  gen  Kearny 
opera,  from  Santa  Fe  112;  Santa  Anna  assumes  com- 
mand of  the  army,  repairs  to  his  hacienda  to  recruit, 
offer  to  him  of  supreme  execu.  power  113;  his  reply, 
recept.  at  the  capital  114;  reply  of  gen  Salas  to  the  U.  S. 
defering  decision  as  to  reeeiv.  a minister  113;  force  of 
U.  S.  army  empl.  against  115;  Ampudia  to  his  ‘comp, 
inarms,'  previ.  to  the  attack  on  Monterey  131;  nation, 
guard  organ,  citizens  armed,  defens.  meas.  every  where 
inanif.,  Santa  Anna  directs  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to  be 
evacua.  prior  to  the  attack,  but  not  in  time  for  the  order 
to  reach  there  before  the  battles,  formida.  army  assem- 
bling at  San  Luis  Potosi  133;  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco taken  133;  gen  Castro  revolu.  California  134;  gen 
Kearny’s  procla.  territorial  govt,  in  N.  Mexico  140;  ex- 
president Paredes  escapes  and  reaches  Cuba,  reduction 
of  duties.  Arista’s  evacua.  of  Monterey  144;  Ampudia, 
Saltillo,  civil  authorities,  vacuates  166;  Ampudta’s  an- 
nounc.  of  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  Salas’  proclama. 
calling  upon  Mexicans  to  rally  166;  spirited  exertions 
making  176;  exchange  of  prisoners,  gen  Vega,  &c.  for 
capt  Carpenter,  &c.  181;  general  spirit  of  resist,  to  invad. 
Santa  Anna,  announc.  arrival  at  San  Luis,  financ.,  let- 
ter rela.  to  the  fall  of  Monterey,  evacua.  of'Saltiilo,  ex- 
press his  determ.,  capture  of  our  mails  and  desp.,  their 
contents,  Amputlia’s  assertions  relative  to  the  arimstice, 
orders  of  president  Salas,  popular  tumults  against  him, 
change  of  cabinet,  tumults  renewed,  attributed  to  the 
monarchists  and  clergy  181;  circular  issued  by  Rejon, 
who  subsequently  resigns;  troops  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz 
under  apprehen.  of  an  attack,  proceedings  at  Jalapa, 
national  guard  organiz.,  Yucatan  reunited  to  182,  196;  the 
war  likely  to  continue,  Santa  Anna’s  opera,  and  finite. 
195,-  English  offer  of  media.,  Rivera,  Terun,  uDion  of 
factions,  Salas’  letter  to  Santa  Anna  on  quitting  the  capi- 
announc.  the  fall  of  Monterey  210;  Saltillo  occupied  by 
tul,  gen  Valencia  196;  recruits  209;  Ampudia’s  procla. 
gen  Worth,  Santa  Anna’s  move.  240;  affair  at  the  city 
of  Angelos,  officers,  finance,  ordnance  at  San  Luis,  Cam- 
pcachy  reunites  with  262;  Monclova  occupied  by  gen 
Wool  263;  letter  of  consul  Black,  Santa  Vnna’s  plans, 
letter  from  him  270-1 ; disposi.  making  for  a determined 
defence  of  the  country,  finances,  specie,  army  at  San 
Luis,  grand  review,  hems,  blockade,  Airier,  traders  ar- 
rested at  Chihuahua,  Passo  del  Norte,  Parras  occupied 
by  gen  Wool  272;  guerrilla  war  commenced  at  Monte 
rey,  Alcalde’s  son  implicated,  gen  Valencia  joins  Santa 
Anna  with  8,000  men,  gen  Urrea,  Santa  Anna’s  letter  to 
gen  Taylor  rela.  to  negotiation  273;  review  of  the  w ar, 
Mexican  contmanJers  289:  state  of  affairs  at  San  Luis 
Potosi  291 ; recruit,  in  the  R.  Grande  valley  292;  Laguna 
taken  306;  congress  assent.,  proceedings,  suspicion  that 
Santa  Anna  aspires  to  dictatorship,  Almonte  declines 
being  a candidate  for  presidency,  serious  revolution  in 
Cantpeachy  307;  Santa  Anna  elected  provisionary  pre- 
sident, defences  of  Chihuahua,  affair  at  Los  Angelos 
320;  view  of  the  war359;  stormy  proceedings  in  congress, 
ladies  at  Parras,  369;  battle  ano  ueieat  at  El  Paso  401 
Mexico,  map  of,  ordered  356;  city  of,  description  309 
Miami  reservation  removal  of  Indians  from  112 
Michigan,  state. — election  176,  198,334;  bill  granting 
public  lands  to,  passed  292;  improvements,  marriage 
contracts  334;  new  district  bill,  reported,  Dubuque  pre- 
emption lands  341;  nomination  of  Thomas  H.  Benton 
for  presidency  351;  bill  for  sale  of  salt  springs  356;  re- 
sumption proposed  368;  capital  at  Lansing  404 

Midshipmen,  examination  258;  Simpson  ib 

Mileage,  bill  passed  389 

Military  Academy,  appropriation  bill  341,  359,  372; 
amended  and  passed  373 

Militia,  annual  return  of  U.  S.  reported  356 

Miller,  senator,  on  three  million  bill  356;  re-elected 
368;  resolution  against  extension  of  slavery  404 

Miller,  S.  W.,  Mr.  rep.,  speech  on  loan  bill  313.  374 
Minerals  2S2,  292,  310  Mineral  lands,  bill  292,  356 
Minesola  territory,  bill  to  estahlish  government  in,  re- 
ported 262.  341;  debated,  name  discussed,  bill  passed  389 
Minors,  judicial  decision  as  to  enlistment  354,  402 
Mint,  coinage  63 

Mississippi,  state — volun.  regt.  308;  special  elect  331 
Missouri,  state— election  19,  122,  160,  192;  public 
lands'for  sale  in  36;  iron  mountain  manufactured  179; 
legislature  meets,  governor’s  special  message  334;  me- 
morial from,  relative  to  slaves  escaping  to  Canada  3S7 
Money  market — see  last  page  each  number ] 64 

Monterey — taken  lay  gen.  Taylor  100;  negotiations  for 
surrender  117;  gen.  T.’s  congratulatory  orders  151;  Bri- 
tish press  on  177;  the  Mexican  account  181,  242;  de- 
scription of  defences,  munitions  taken  at  182;  killed  and 
wounded  183,  209;  gen.  Taylor’s  official  account  of 
taking  200;  Atnpudia’s  procla.  announcing  the  fall  of 
210;  official  report  of  gen.  Butler  219;  gen. 'Hamer,  gen 
Quitman  220;  gen.  Twiggs,  gen.  Worth  221;  gen.  Hen 
derson  223;  Mexican  accounts,  gen.  Mejia’s  report, 
storming  the  Bishop’s  palace,  touching  incident  242;  of- 
ficial papers  relative  to  terms  of  capitulation  395 

— occupied  by  gen.  Wool,  description  of  263;  proceed, 
against  alcalde,  election  of'aloalde  307;  American  press, 
newspaper  issued  at  308  Moon,  discoveries  61 
Morehead,  senator,  call  for  report  relative  to  lakes, 
harbors,  and  rivers  323;  on  three  million  bill,  on  French 
spoliation  hill  373 

Morehead,  Rob'.  R , volunteer,  obit,  notice  192 

Mormons — disturbances  at  Nauvoo,  governor’s  mes- 
sage 19;  war  renewed  48,  64,  96;  surrender  of  Nauvoo 
99;  account  of  ibeir  emigration,  desolation  of  Nauvoo 


12  1;  gov.  Ford’s  procla.  and  address  164;  civil  war  suc- 
ceeding the  expulsion  of  296 

Morse,  Mr.  rep.,  of  La.,  on  death  of  senator  Barrow 
277;  on  army  bill  358 

Morris,  capt.  Louis  N.,  obit,  notice  of  120 

Morris,  Mr.  rep.,  personalities  407 

Moseley , Mr.  rep.,  personal  explanations  407 

N 

Nantucket  18,  407  Naples,  tobacco  duties  62 
National  armory,  bill  for,  at  Massac,  reported  244 
National  credit  1 National  debt,  statement  ot  339 
National  finances,  Mr.  Webster’s  remarks  on  303 

National,  observatory,  letter  to  superintendent  51 

National  road,  leave  for  bill  to  continue  244 

'Nature  and  civilization'  335 

‘ Nature  and  the  nailers’  124  Nauvoo— [see  Mormons] 
NAVY — NAVAL. 

Annual  report  of  secretary  of  the  265— [see  secretary 
of  navy] 

Naval  department , orders  relative  to,  rank  of  officers 
51;  appointin'  nis  of  naval  constructors,  note  to  lieut. 
Maury,  the  Truxton,  lieuts.  Hunter  and  Berryman  51 
Foreign,  French  squadron  in  the  gulf  64;  Spanish 
man  of  war  brig  sunk  at  Havana  146,  179;  extraordina- 
ry activity  at  Sheernes3  177 

Naval  appropriation,  cial  estimates  for  294-5;  bill 
reported  313;  debated  341;  referred  356;  debate  resum- 
eJ,  closed,  vole  on  ameudtnent&35i;  amend,  passes  389- 
proceedings  on  404;  bill  to  limit  appropriations  for  233’ 
Navy  pension  fund,  annual  rep  >rt  292 

Navy  appropriation  bill,  passed  374;  bill  reviving  387 
Naval  p-ovisions  and  clothing,  annual  report  340 

Naval  surgeons,  rank  designated  51;  additional  sur- 
geon bill  reported  323 

Naval  school  at  Annapolis  66  123 

Navy  yard  at  Memphis  ’ 319 

Navy  operations— attempt  on  Alvarado  2,  34;  second 
attempt  184-5,  19S;  Monterey  taken  52;  French  brio 
captured  125,  capture  ot  the  Mulek-Adhel  133,  186,226” 
Yucatan  blockaded  196;  Tobasco  taken  198-9;  opera- 
tions 209;  Punuca  240,  257;  Laguna  306;  brig  N iiad 
112;  prizes  66;  preparations  ° 336 

African  squadron  242 

Gulf  squadron  35;  op-  rations  94 ; Truxton  burnt,  Tam- 
pico, capt.  Carpender  85;  item3  132,  242-3,  402,  Creole 
burnt  243,  258;  L iguna  305 

Pacific  squadron  34;  com.  Shubrick  to  command  36; 
Mazatlan,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco  taken  52,  133- 
coin  Stockton  takes  command  133  272' 

Naval  constructors,  relative  to  appointments  ’ 51 
Naval  officers— mid  Pilsbury  34;  coin  Conner  36;  capt 
McCauley,  capt  Shubrick  36;  official  instructions  295; 
iit-uis  Hunter  and  Berryman,  the  1'ruxton  51;captFitz- 
huglt  66;  capt  Carpender  85;  com  Sloal,  proclamation 
87;  lieut  Beirynian  lit,  123,  132;  coin  Stewart,  protest 
respecting  proclamation  123;  Item  Bache  66,  85,86,  133; 
his  faithful  colored  servant  123;  com  Skinner  to  com- 
mand 123;  com  bloat  takes  possession  of  ports  of  Cali- 
fornia, leaves  for  home,  at  Caba  134;  embarks  in  the 
Perry,  wrecked  144;  coni  Stockton,  proclamation  ter- 
ritory of  California  133,  of  blockade  u!  Castro  J34;  !),.- 
ufficial  instructions  294;  cap'  Carpendei  exchanged  181 ; 

corn  John  J3.  -Nic Hudson,  obit.  1o4j  (Jounce,  com [sec 

gulf  squadron]— AT-arado  lo5;  deal,;  ot  Foster  Rhodes 
186;  com  Perry,  affair  at  Tabasco  199;  vessels  captured 
20U;  official  report  218;  nnd  Hynsou  256;  coin  8tcwart 
262;  lieut  Morris’  remains  306;  purser  Crosby  306 

--death  of  naval  officers  since  last  meeting  of  couoress, 
dismissals,  examina.  258;  mid  Simpson,  prize  money  ib 
The  Albany,  sloop  ol  war  146;  Havana  for  Pensacola 
306;  the  Bainbridge,  to  La  Plate  51 ; the  Bonita  144;  the 
Boston,  sloop  of  war  1 16;  lust  257;  crew  arrive  306;’  the 
Congress,  frigate,  reaches  California  133;  Columbus 
man  of  war  34;  Amoy  51;  Columbia,  at  Rio  302;  Cm' 
stiluhon,  returning  to  repa-r  34;  arrive,- 66;  Cumberland, 
frigaie,  attempting  to  enter  Alvarado  strikes  a reef  2 
35,  36;  call  for  information  310;  Cyane,  lor  St.  Die<*o  133- 
at  San  Bias  134;  blockading  Guuinias  272;  Dale,  from 
Rio  lur  Pacific  61;  Decatur,  sloop  of  war,  to  the  »ulf 
146;  in  dry  dock  at  C tsport4  >2;  Falmouth,  sloop  of  war 
at  Pensacola  (nr  Boston  178,  Germantown,  sloop  of  war' 
for  the  gulf  146;  Independence,  ship,  Boston  fur  Pacific’ 
description  34;  at  Rio  306;  James/oum,  sloop  of  war,  84- 
at  Charlestown  to  lit  123;  John  Adams,  at  Pensacola  132’ 
116;  for  gulf  185;  daring  exploit  402;  Lawrence,  ai  Brook- 
lyn, condemned  34;  Lexington,  store  ship,  for  Califor- 
nia 123;  at  Rio  146;  Mississippi,  steamer  51;  B tiize  for 
Tampico  209;  Pensacola  to  Vera  Cruz  184;  at  Norfolk, 
purser  Crosby  306;  call  for  information '340;  fitted  402’; 
Ohio,  man  of  war,  preparing  for  sea  84,  123;  receives 
orders  199;  Pennsylvania , man  of  war  146;  Plymouth, 
sloop  of  war,  at  Rio  for  U.  Stales  51;  Preble,  sloop  of 
war,  to  Pacific  34;  Princeton,  steamer,  at  Pensacola  51, 
132;  Perry,  brig,  reaches  Havana,  com  Sloal  hoists  his 
broau  pendant,  wrecked  on  coast  of  Florida  141;  Polo- 
mac,  frigate,  at  Pensacola  51,  306;  Raritan,  sloop  of  war 
51;  De  Rosetta,  steamer  123;  St.  Marys , sloop  of  war,  ar- 
rives at  Tampico  240;  Saratoga,  ^loop  of  war,  at  Rio 
for  Pacific  51;  sails  123;  returns  to  U.  States  to  refit  306; 
Savannah,  lor  California  133-4;  Somers,  brig  of  war,  to- 
tal wreck  288;  reconoit.  party  from,  captured  by  Mexi- 
cans 298;  disaster  announced  to  congress  292;  tribute  of 
respect  to  French  and  English  officers  for  rescuing  part 
of  file  crew  306;  steamer  Polk,  launched  123;  Spitfire, 
steamer,  capture  of  Panttco  257;  Southampton,  store 
ship  123;  1'ruxton,  brig,  lost  35;  letter  from  51;  burnt  85; 
exchange  of  gen  La  Vega,  &c.  for  her  officers,  &c.  181 ; 
Vincennes,  sloop  of  war,  at  Amoy  51;  Vixen,  steamer,  for 
the  gulf  36,  IVashington,  U.  S.  brig,  anxiety  for  fate  of 
66;  account  of  her  loss  ya 


Vi 


INDEX. 


Navigation,  annual  report  on  244;  western  waters 
225 — [see  Red  river ] 

Negotiations  with  Mexico,  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Pres- 
ton King,  yeas  and  nays  on  grant,  leave  to  report  it  293 
New  Hampshire,  state — symptom  of  valcano  61;  bill 
to  settle  claims  of,  reported  276,  341;  reinmstrace  of,  as 
to  extension  of  siave  power  276,  404;  political  93;  me- 
morial for  peace  310;  resolu.  of,  returned  by  Virginia  333 
New  Jersey,  state — timber  mines  32;  wagons  80;elec- 
tion  160;  copper  mines  272;  W.  Miller,  re  elecied  U.S 
senator  368;  resolution  against  extensor]  of  slavery  404 
New  Orleans — table  of  imports  for  ten  years  92;  an- 
nual slate,  of  cotton  business  at  93;  value  of  products 
from  interior  to  282;  new  custom  house  bill  244,405 
Newton , Mr.  rep.,  objections  to  seat,  debate  374 
New  York,  city — business  16;  trade  statistics  106;  re- 
venue at  272;  branch  mint  244 

New  York,  state — constitutional  convention,  project 
for  judiciary,  elective  franchise,  practice  of  law,  bank 
statistics  18,  close  of  convention  96,  112;  political  move- 
ments, banking  system  112,  121;  election  113,  ISO,  176, 
198,  240; anti-renters  pardoned,  nominations  121;  slave 
case  144-5;  canal  tolls  176;  new  constitution  of  202,  207; 
volunteers  226,  30S;  votes  for  canal  commissioners  240; 
legislature  meet,  governor  inaugurated,  magnifi.  books, 
statistics  of  crime  295;  value  ot  imports  of  1816,  canal 
trade,  exports  of  wheat  and  41  iur  319;  stale  debt,  tem- 
perance statistics  318;  resolutions  relative  to  Mexican 
war  and  slavery  372,  374;  Hudson  river  raiirpad  403 
Newspapers  and  population  compared  126,232;  order- 
ed by  senate  227;  by  house  ol  representatives  223;  al 
Matamoros,  'Monterey  303 — [see  ‘ Union ’J 
Niles,  senator,  takes  his  seal  225;  on  Friends’  memo- 
rial 261;  revenue  aud  tariff  292;  lout  bill  310,  363 

North  Carolina,  state — election  179;  of  U.  13.  sena- 
tor 19S;  of  governor  272;  legislature  meet,  governor’s 
message  214;  leut.  Hoskins  306;  volunteer  regt.  303 

Ohio,  state — letters  from  a volunteer  23,  210;  state 
debt  99;  election  164;  receipts  from  public  works,  reve- 
nue, Parkersburg  imprisonment  case  295;  public  lands 
granted  to  341;  resolutions  of  legislature  on  slaverv353, 
337,  339;  relative  to  gen.  Tuvin:  337;  relative  to  French 
spoliation  claims  405— [see  Wyandotte  lands  j 

Ohio  river , steamboats  on  63;  bill  relative  to  slack  wa- 
ter navigation  on,  reported  407 

Ordnance,  col.  Bomford’s  itnpro.  on  hisColnmbiad  163 
O.tEsox,  territory— L >nd  >n  press  on  form  Jities  of 
giving  the  notice  17;  currency  19;  temperance  laws  100; 
diplomatic  correspondence  relative  to  106;  bill  to  create 
a surveyor  general,  reported  260;  bill  to  organize  a te- 
ntorial governt.  260,  262;  debated  315,  316;  Mr.  Burt’s 
amendment  [Missouri  compromise)  320;  yeas  and  nays 
325;  other  atn-ndments  t'6;  bill  passed  326;  in  senate 
reported  with  amendments  373;  bill  granting  donations 
to  colleges,  reported  355-6;  mails  323;  405;  maps  of  356 
Orinoko  S.  Amer.,  steamboat  navigation  on  136 
Owen,  Robert,  memorial,  social  reform  339 

Owen,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  and  army  bill  293 

Owsley,  gov.,  message,  volunteers  303 

Pacific , steamers  on  the,  distances  of  ports  on  62 
Paxhan  guns,  Bomford  ized  163 

Palestine,  lainine  in  50;  Pavmc^taken  240;  official  257 
Paredes,  er.-presi’t  of  Mexico,  a,  rest  ol  89;  escape  144 
Parker,  iieut.,  gallantry  . 210 

Parras,  gen.  Wool  ordered  to  occupy  264;  Iris  en- 
camp. 309;  hospitality  of  ladies  of,  gen.  Wool  evacu.396 
Parties  in  existing  congress,  and  estimates  of  173 
Passengers,  bill  to  regulate  404;  its  provisions  405 
Patents,  report  of  commissioner  of  340 

Patterson,  gen.,  march  to  Victoria  264,321 

Paupers  and  criminals,  bill  to  prevent  importation  of 
325;  deb  ,ted.  passed  358;  arrivals  at  N.  York  363;  pre 
side’ it’s  reply  lo  call  . 404 

Paune , Mr.  rep.,  war  with  Mexico  245;  Washington 
city  charier  340;  personal  explana  341;  addin,  duiies  357 
Payments  to  volunteers,  sten-  Pillow’s  orders  339 

Peace  memorial  of  Society  nt  Friends,  debate  on 
Diintn  cr  it  260;  yeas  and  nays  261;  memorial  from  Deja- 
ware,  resolutions  proposed  261;  other  memorials  2/6, 
292  339-  irom  Dover,  N H.  310;  movement  in  tavnr  ut 
336';  resolu  ion  pioposed  by  Mr.  Stevens  341 ; difficulties 
interposing  400;  appropriation  bill  to  obtain— [see  three 
million  bill]  „,7 

Pearce,  senator,  on  three  million  bill  pot 

Pennsylvania,  state — operation  of  tariff  on,  predica- 
ment' Mr.  Dallas’  letter  4;  finances,  politics,  printing, 
Kies,  Girard  college  37;  election  112,  121  150;  Mr- 
Wilmot  121;  mines,  manufacturing  interests  17  1;  coal 
172,  334;  finances,  receipts  and  expenditures  295;  legis- 
lature meet,  governor’s  message  318.  333;  state  debl  318, 
resolutions  on  slavery  question  353,  373-4;  loan  required 
by  400;  volunteers  24;  first  regiment  embarked  318; 
reach  Brazos  369;  second  regiment  308;  railroads  403 
Pennybackcr,  senator,  death  announ.  310;  funeral  323 
Pensions,  annual  report  211,  371;  serg.  Kelly  273;  ap 
propriaiion  bill  292,  373  Pension  agents  292 

Pkr-ia  cholera  in  257  Peru  treaty  with  338 
Pettit  Mr.  rep.,  on  chaplains  246;  bounty  lands  34o_ 
276;  speech  on  slavery  question 

Petition,  right  of  aliens  to  38/,  3oa 

Phelps,  senator,  on  bounty  land  bill  , 

Philadelphia,  trade  16;  finances  43;  price  of  stocks  126 
Pillow,  gen  , orders  relative  to 

Pittsburg,  cotton  factories  37;  election  33-1 

Planet,  the  new,  name,  &c.  148— [s-e  astronomy ] 
Pollock.  Mr.  rep.,  tariff,  tea  and  coffee  duty  24o;  boun- 
ty lands  336;  loan  bill  . „ . ... 

' Population,  cities  of  Maine  16;  Wisconsin  19,  144, 
Arkansas  238;  and  newspapers  Compared  282 


Portusal — Dun  Miguel  81 ; revoln.  161 ; rebellion  241 
Postage,  amend,  to  act,  reported  ‘323,  407;  amount 
paid  by  government  354 

Postmaster  general's  annual  report  246 

Post  office  department , number  of  clerks,  & c.  325 

Post  route,  lo  Texas,  bill  passed  341 

Potato  disease,  in  Ireland  16,  33;  on  die  disease  143 
Powers  of  attorney,  regulations  respecting  81 

Pratt,  gov.  message  278,  296 

Prentiss,  Mr.  on  famine  in  Ireland  404 

President's  annual  message  22S,  2’25;  debate  on  refer- 
ing  224,  261-2,  276;  relative  lo  printing  il  22S,  244;  mes- 
sage urging  congress  to  expedite  measures  for  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  additional  duties,  &,c.  394 

Presidential,  1848 — gem  'Taylor’s  reply  to  a proposed 
nomination  20;  meeting  in  N.  Hampshire  recommend 
D.  Webster  150;  judge  McLean  nominated  in  Tennes- 
see 15!;  items  relative  to  178,  Baltimore  Sun  on  336; 
Thos.  H.  Benton  proposed  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Critten- 
den in  Missouri  - 354 

Printing,  anastatic  61;  for  30th  congress  contract  as- 
signed to  Messrs.  Wendell  & Van  Benthuysen  305,  368; 
the  public,  of  Pennsylvania  37 

Privilege  question — Mr.  Sclienck’s  proposition  294; 
Mr.  Yulee’s  resolution  to  exclude  ibeeditorof  the  ‘Union,’ 
proceedings  thereon  373;  vice  president’s  decision  re- 
versed 335;  yeas  and  nays  on  the  exclusion  336;  Mr. 
Brockenbrough’s  resolution  38S— [see  personal  explana .] 
Prizes  the  barque  Coosa  185;  the  Telegraph  186;  the 
Malekahdel  186;  taken  at  Tabasco  272 

Prize  money,  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  slaver 
Pons  136;  esnnnles  of  the  Tabasco  captures  253 

Protective  policy,  remarks  up  in  17! 

Provisions,  European  markets  63,80;  British  statistics 
of  trade  in  125;  supply  in  Europe  263 — [see  fast  page 
respective  numbers] 

Prussia — Z ill  Verein  126;  Catholic  marriages,  convict 
emigrants  193;  arrival  of  minister  from  257;  magnificent 
present  of  books  from  king  of,  to  N.  York  295 

Public  buildings,  report  of  expenditures  325 

Public  debt,  bill  for  payment  of  interest  on,  reported 
and  passed  374  — [see  debt] 

Public  deposiles,  statements  144,  147,  325,  371 

Public  lands — quantity  now  offered  fur  sale  in  differ- 
ent states  36;  bill  authorizing  tax  on.  in  certain  states  so 
soon  as  sold  224,  292;  passed  311;  bill  granting  bounties 
of,  to  volunteers,  &c.  225 — [see  bounties] — bill  granting, 
to  Illinois  244 — [see  Illinois ] — pre-emption  bill  224;  bill 
granting  alternate  sections  ot,  to  Michigan,  passed  292; 
bill  to  graduate  prices,  proceedings  on  292.  324;  memo- 
rial that,  be  appropriated  for  railway  to  the  Pacific  324; 
report  ol  amount  of,  granted  to  respective  states,  Dubu- 
que pre-emption  bill  passed  341 

Puebla,  Mexico,  situation  of  309 

- Q 

Quebec,  trade,  emigration  to  1° 

Quilman,  gen.,  official  report,  battle  of  Monterey  220 

R 

Railroads,  European  12,  13,  352;  Connelsville  16;  Vir- 
ginia converi.  18;  Balt,  and  O no  140;  S W . Roberts  173. 
194;  Columbia  river  260;  items  324,  352,  403 

Rathbun,  Mr.  rep.,  bounty  326;  loan  bill,  privilege 
question  3 41,  387;  paupers  358;  army  bill  394 

Recruiting  166, 16S;  adjt.  general’s  report  280,  335 
Red  river  260;  improvement  324 

Reports,  congressional  debates  225 

Reporters,  resolution  respecting  228 

Resignation,  col.  Butler,  house 1 of  represen.  277 

Return  duiies,  complaints  respecting  305 

Revenue — effects  of  tariff  on  76.  273,  292;  amount  re- 
ceived at  custom  houses  from  1789  to  1845  333;  Mr 
Niles’ resolution  355;  increase  of,  recommended  356;  re. 
ceipls  and  expert.  384;  bill  to  modify  exist,  tariff,  reported, 
its  provisions  385;  president’s  special  message  urging  394 
Ridgely,  capt.  Randolph,  sword  presented  43;  fatal  ac- 
cident 192;  funeral  honors  _ 371,308 

Rhode  Island,  state— coal  121 ; legisla.  150,  37 1 , 240 
Ringgold,  major,  obsequies  27  3 

Ritchie.  Iieut.  U.  S.  A , horrible  fate  - 4ol 

River  and  harbor  bill,  passed  406 

Rochamheau,  marshal  406  Rochester,  wool  trade  26/ 
Rockwell,  Mr.  rep.,  loan  bill  341 

Root,  Mr.  rep.,  on  president’s  message  261-2;  Mexican 

300 

war  “U3 

Russia — rice  cultivated  63;  major  Tochman  128;  Cir- 
cassian war  177,  wheat  193; explosives  370 

S 

.Safas,  acting  president  of  Mexico  181,196 

Suit,  effect  of  taraff  76;  Michigan  salt  springs  356 
Saltillo  240.291,306-7,369 

Santu  Anna — proclamation  53;  financering  195;  plans 
270;  letters  271,  273;  review  272,289,307;  provisional 
president  320;  call  for  correspondence  260,  292,  362 
Santa  Fe—  trade  62;  taken  by  gen.  Kearny  80;procla. 
83,  140;  diary  of  an  officer  at  90;  item  144,193;  Iieut. 
Emory’s  journal  174,  197;  traders  224;  item  241;  army 
290;  items  320;  Mormon  regiment  363,  Texas  claims  305 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  castle,  description  132 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  trade  63;  improvements  334 

San  Pedro,  taken  by  com  Stockton  185 

Supper  s and  miners  146, 165,  304 

Sault  St  Marie,  land  claims  323;  mail  route  _ 324 
Sauit/er,  M r rep.  376;Mr.  Culver  341; Wilmot  provi.  389 
Saxony,  treaty  with  43 

Schenck.  Mr.  rep.,  privilege  294,  on  col.  Buffer  277 
Schonbein,  professor  192,317 

Scotland,  famine  in  352 

Scott,  gen.,  instructions  232;  en  route  to  Camargo  317; 
letter  320;  in  command,  item  369,  370 

Seamen , sick  and  disnb.  341 ; regula.  of  260;  Amer.  266 
Seaman,  Air.  rep.  245,  341  ; three  million  bill  303 


Secret  service  money— [see  two  million,  bill— [see  three 
million  bill J Secret  inspectors  228 

Secretary  of  navy,  annual  rep  >rt  263;  reply  relative  to 
instructions  259,  283-4-5;  the  Somers  292 

Secretary  of  state  17;  instructions  to  Air.  MeLane  106 
Secretary  of  treasury,  item  81;  negotiation  for  loan  97, 
114,460;  advert,  for  three  millions  128;  assigns  the  loan 
192;  annual  report  225,  244;  reply  to  cail  276;  Mr.  Rath- 
bun’s  call  311-2,  387;  increasing  the  revenue  356;  advert, 
loan  of  eighteen  millions  370;  letter  to  Mr.  McKay  288 
Secretary  of  war,  declines  more  volunteers  226;  annu- 
al report  248;  instructions  259;  militia  356 

Semple,  senator,  armory  244;  consuls  260;  constitu.  260 
Sevier,  senator,  president’s  message  244;  vice  presid’t. 
pro  tem  309;  memorials  324;  reports  three  million  bill  and 
debate  ttiereon  324,  356,373,  380,  337;  bounty  lands  333; 
war  with  Alexico  374 

Simmons,  senator  214;  bounty  323;  three  million  404 
Slave  case,  at  New  York  144 

Slavers,  prize  money  186;  British  government  relative 
to  administrations  257;  in  Turkey  225 

Slave  question,  in  territory  to  be  acquired,  Mr.  Preston 
King’s  bill,  293-4;  Air.  K’s  explanations  3 16;  Mr.  Burt’s 
Missouri  compromise  amendment  320;  N.  Hampshire 
resolutions  in  Virginia  333;  remarks  336;  Messrs.  Ash- 
mun’s  amendment  to  loan  bill  341 ; Sedden’s  speech  346; 
Burl’s  3l8;  Petitt’s  350;  direct  vote  anticipated,  Mr.  De- 
lano 353;  N.  York  reslu.  372;  Mr.  Bagby  ibereon,  Penn- 
sylvania resolu.  373; proceedings  on  attaching  Wilmot 
proviso  to  the  three  million  bill,  yeas  and  nays  388;  Ohio 
resolutions  3S8-9;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  resolution  409,  407;  Mr 
Butler  407;  N.  Hampshire  and  N.  Jersey  404;  Missour. 
387;  Delaware  403;  Nassau  404 

Sloat.com.  197;  instructions  233 

Smith,  Air.  rep.,  army  bill  315;  bounty  land  326 

Smith , capt.  storming  heights  of  San  Pedro  180 

Smithsonian  Institute,  first  meeting  of  regents  32;  se- 
cond 2i4;  regents  324 

Soule,  senator,  elected  372;  takes  his  seat  356;  three 
million  bill  404 

South  Amer.,  French  and  English  interfer.  66,  81,  136 
South  Carolina, states — election  96, 151;  gold  mines 
121;  legislature,  governor’s  message,  U.  S.  senator  214, 
225;  U.  S.  senator,  electors  preu.  and  vice  prest.  281;  Mr. 
McDuffie’s  resignation  304;  volunteers  308 

Spain— minister  returns  41;  husbands  provided  for  the 
queen  ami  her  cousin  65;  great  excitement  160;  marriages 
162;  hubbub  in  Europe  on  the  subj  cl  113; queen  of,  out- 
raged 193;  Flores’expedition  241;  Don  Carlos  escapesSl 
Specie  payments,  N.  Yo  k constitution  on  112 

Specie — [see  last  page  respective  numbers] 

Speight,  senator,  treasury  notes  1;  mint  244;  loan  bill 

365.367 

Spruance,  senator,  elected  319 

State  debl,  Kentucky  396;  Indiana  268,  296,  404;  Mary- 
land 278-9.  353;  M ichigau  368;  N.  York  318;  Penn.  318 
Slates  of  the  Union,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  their  boun- 
daries, area  of  the  several  37;  to  divide  Wisconsin  319 
Starkweather,  Mr.  rep.,  perso.  expla.,  col.  Butler  276-7 
Steamers,  Pacific  62;  Ohio  63;  Oronoko  136;  Sultana, 
Alaria,  Atlantic  21 1;  Great  Britain  257;  number  of,  lost 
267;  W.  Indies  231,  336;  marl  steamers  81;  war  387 
Stevens,  Mr.  rep.,  resolutions,  peace  with  Mexico  341 ; 
on  three  million  bill  387 

Stewart,  Mr.  A.,  rep.,  three  million  bill,  amend.  388 
Stocks — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Stockton,  com.,  proclamation,  California  193,  243 

Sturgeon,  senator,  373 

Subtreaswy — items  17,  48;  circular  for  carrying  out 
123;  item  144;  call  as  to  operation  324;  debated,  adopted 
340;  report  378;  suppliment  bill  reported  359;  exchange 
370,  402;  chief  clerk  405  Sugar,  items  65,  76.  274,  293 
Surveys,  bill  authorizing  261,  343 

Surveyor  general  of  Oregon,  bjtl  reported  2t>0 

Sweden  and  Norway  1,81 

Switzerland,  revolution  162;  election  177 

T 

Tampico,  items  85,  123, 208-9,  240, 272, 322 

Tariff  of  1846— Pennsyl.  on  4;meetings  and  proceed. 
5;  Mr.  Davis’ speech  5;  debate  in  senate,  Messrs.  Lewis, 
Benton  27;  Hannegan,  Jarnegan,  J.  M.  Clayton  28; 
Webster  29;  McDuffie,  Webster  30,  31;  yeas  and  nays 
on  discharging  committee,  Webster’s  amend,  rejected, 
yeas  aud  nays,  Messrs.  R Johnson,  Crittenden,  Came- 
ron, test  vote,  yeas  and  nays,  senate  equally  divided,  vice 
p esident  Dallas’  casting  vote,  yeas  and  nays  on  bill  31; 
England  manuf.  opinions  for  us  32;  exultations  of  the 
British  press  45.  46;  effects  on  American  labor,  on  various 
occupations,  wages,  ‘facts  for  working  men’  46,  47;  H. 
Clay  52;  Mr.  Evans’ speech  72,96;  Franklin  Institute, 
S.  W.  Roberts’ address  170;  Air.  Webster’s  speech  at 
Faneuil  Hall  * 186, 194 

— of  Papal  states,  on  tobacco  62;  Belgium  and  Holland 
63;  French  chambers  on  the  American  65 

— official  notice  of,  op-ration  224;  repeal  proposed  245; 
enquiry  as  to,  duties  261;  Mr.  Cameron’s  resolution  272; 
revenue  received  273;  sugar  planters  272;  on  tea  an  dcof- 
fee  recommended  283;  enquiry  232;  call  relative  to  pay- 
ment, for  preparing  the,  replv  337,  402;  Mr- Webstej’s 
speech  at  Philadelphia  301;  Mr.  Niles’  resolutions  355; 
new  duiies  recommended  356,  394;  bill  reported  395; 
table  of  the  several,  of  the  Linked  S'ates  282 

Taylor,  gen. — trophies  to  [Louisiana  19;  reply,  presi- 
dency 20;  attack  and  surrender  of  Monterey  101 ; general 
orders  151,  165;  swortl  presented  by  Louisiana  1 78 ; Ain- 
pudia  197;  gen.  Hamer  308;  march  from  Monterey  to 
Victoria  320;  rumors,  J D.  Marks’  letter  to  321;  confiden, 
letter  342;  incidents  of  publication  370;  ordered  from 
Victoria  to  Monterey  369;  papers  relative  to  capitulation 
of  Monterey  395;  item  326 

—joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  356;  proceedings  thereon 
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357;  proviso,  call  for  corres.  358,  360;  yens  and  nays  on 
proviso,  on  ordering  resolu.  engrossed,  snbs'i.,  debate  . 

— in  senate,  resolution,  debate.!,  yeas  and  nays  on  provi- 
so, on  Mr.  Webster's  substitute,  adopted  unani.  30/ 

— house,  refer  the  resolu.  387 ; repor'ed  with  amendments, 

proceedings  38l.l;  Ohio  resolutions  of  thanks  337 

Ten  and  coffee,  duty  recommended  ‘27b,  3oo,  3ttb,  3ta 
Temperunce , in  Massachusetts  13;  Oregon  100;  general 
Tavlor’s  orders  165;  resolution  ‘270,  3 75 

Tennessee,  state — volunteers  119;  McLean  tor  presi- 
dency 151;  letter,  col.  Campbell  160;  ladies  of  present 
vase  to  H.  Clay 

Texas,  state — items,  Tubasco  19;  gov.  Henderson  180 
192;  rangers  130,  ‘Jack  Havs  and  his  men’  2'Jl ; claims 
211  339^protest,  Santa  Fe  305,339;  mail  route  341,  dob; 
collection  district 


Three  million  bill-Mr.  King's  notification  276;  bills 
reported  321,  321 ; debate.  Messrs.  Sevier.  Mffler . Berrien 
356:  VVilmot  proviso  35S;  Corwin’s  speech  •'>^5;  bill  tie  bat- 
ed, en.  Cass,  R.  Johnson  37*2  j IVIorehead  373 ;C.  J.  ln- 
gersoll,  VVilmot,  debate  374;  Calhoun  376;bevier,  Berrien 
330;  Bagby,  Badger,  Pearce,  Colqui't  337;  R Johnson 
396,  debate  resumed  Sievens,  &c  337  ',  the  V\  ilmot  pro- 
visoon  its  relevency.  Graham’s  amend.,  Stevens’ amend. 
Dromgoole’s  substitute  bill,  amended  by  adding  Wtlmot 

proviso,  bill  reported  as  amended,  yeas  and  nays  on  pro- 
viso, on  passing  the  bill  38S;  predica.  400;  Butler,  Sim- 
mons, 404;  Soule,  Benton’s  speech  405;  Corwin’s  do.  4 11 
Tibbalts,  Mr  rep.,  army  pay  261 ; army  hill  31 5 

Tobacco — in  France,  duties  at  Naples  62;  burnt  at  Li- 
verpool 64;  crop  80;  English  and  Irish  statistics  of  l‘2o; 
tables,  trade  of,  on  continent  127;  crop,  resolu.  Maryland 
legis.  for  protection  to,  French  cont  English  market416 
‘’Tobnsco,  expedition  against  185,  199;  vessels  captured 
200:  official 

Tannage,  of  LT.  S.  266;  each  state  267 ; Europe  281 
Trade  and  Commerce — items  16;  prairie  caravans, 
trade  of  the  far  west  62;  new  tariff  of  papal  states,  to- 
bacco duties  of  Naples.  Sound  Baltic  tariff,  warn 
China,  opium.  Isthmus  ot  Panama,  steamers  on  the  Pa- 
cific, distances  of  Pacific  ports,  tobacco  in  France,  beet 
root  sugar,  Santa  Fe  trade,  lake  trade  62;  lake  region, 
trade  of  Boston,  Brazil,  St.  Louis.  Ohio  steamers,  peach- 
es, tariff  between  Belgium  and  Holland  63;  European 
markets  65;  valuable  grain,  flour,  ai  d other  statistics  69 
to  72,  average  exports  ot  breadstuff's  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  last  twenty  years;  table  of  exports  nf  wheat 
and  flour,  &c.  and  other  articles,  with  their  value  front 
1S31  to  1S44  inclusive,  lion.  E.  D.  Baker’s  letter  relative 
to  English  corn  laws  71;  replies  to  British  official  ©nqui 
ries  of  what  qualities  of,  might  be  obtained  from  the  se- 
veral grain  countries  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean, 
&c  , European  prices  of,  &c.  and  other  statistics,  con- 
clusions 72;  table  of  imports  into  N.  Orleans  for  ten 
years  92;  annual  statement  nf  cotton  business  at  New' 
Orleans  93;  cotton  statistics  93-4-5;  of  Boston  96;  of 
Mexico  1 0-4 j ot  Californio,  of  toe  lattes,  at  N.  Orleans 
105;  N.  York  106;  British  statistics  of,  for  six  mouths 
ending  July  '846.  in  cotton,  provisions,  grain,  tobacco, 
&c.  125;  of  Baltimore,  prices  of  stocks  in  Philadelphia, 
the  German  Zollverein,  cummer,  cottfed.  126, • statistics 
of  tobacco  trade  of  Europe  127;  Mexican  duties  lowered 
Yucatan  144;  at  Matamoros  165;  regulations  of  Brazil 
178;  Belgian  ports  opened  and  export  of  breadstuff's 
prohibited  241;  trade  of  U.  States  for  year  ending  June 
1846  compared  with  previous  year  266;  tonnage  of  each 
state,  vessels  lost,  steamboats  lost,  lead  trade,  wool  trade 
267;  breadstuff'  statistics,  supply  in  Europe  268;  reve- 
nues received  at  N.  York  first  four  weeks  under  the 
new  tariff  273;  table  of  imports  from,  and  exports  to 
each  of  the  loreign  powers  for  the  year  ending  June 
1846,  ‘a  stau  -ch  old  craft,’ amount  of  tonnage  owned  by 
the  states  of  Europe  and  the  U*  States  at  this  fine,  table 
of  domestic  manufactures  exported  from  U-  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  line  ot  steamers  281; 
table  of  annual  growth  and  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  U.  States  from  1827  to  1845,  table  of  aggregate  an- 
nual consump  ot  cotton  in  Europe  and  U.  States,  ‘the 
teeming  west.’  value  of  the  several  products  the  west 
brought  during  the  past  year  to  the  N.  Orleans  market, 
chronolog.  table  of  the  several  tariffs  of  the  U.  States, 
mineral  coal  282;  tea  trade,  Brighton  market  statistics, 
value  of  imports  at  N.  York  each  month  1846,  N.  York 
canal  trade  l845-’6,  imports  and  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  from  N.  York  1845-6,  trade  on  western  waters, 
of  Boston  for  1846  319;  N.  London  whale  ships  32d;  call 
for  report  of  the,  on  lakrs  and  western  waters  323;  Li 
verpool  markets  and  cotton  statistics 337;  Russian  prohi. 
of  exglos.,  duty  on  Indian  corn  and  meal  in  Cuba,  U 
States  and  the  Zollverein  370;  duties  on  breadstuff's  re- 
pealed, naviga.  acts  suspended,  importation  of  bread- 
stuffs  into  England  416 

Treasury  deparlmrnt.  circular,  treasury  drafts  14;  trea- 
sury notes, drawbacks  15; operations  32;  nutio  ial  finan- 
ces 81 ; subtreasury  circular  83;  circular  relative  to  Yuca- 
tan 144;  advertisement  for  loan  146;  leturn  dtt'ies  305, 


Turkey — toleration  49;  British  interference  on  slavery 
225;  treaty  bill  341;  affair  with  372 

Turney,  senator  24 1 ; and  Mr.  Calhoun  391 

Tuscany,  earthquake  65,  68,  80;  Twiggs, gen.  D.  E.  120 
U 

Underwood,  senator,  elected  400 

‘ Union,’  resolution  to  exclude  editor  of,  from  special 
privilege,  mr.  Wentworth’s  personality  with  173;  commit- 
tee of  enquiry,  resolution  to  exclude  374;  J.  M Houston 
385;  commit,  discharg.  for  want  of  time,  mr.  Douglas  389 
United  Stales  senators — mr-  Rradberrv  returned,  elect- 
ed in  Maine,  seat  disputed  16;  mr.  Mangnm  re-elected 
198;  J.  C.  Calhoun  re  elected,  mr.  Butler  elected  225; 
South  Carolina,  Illinois  181 ; proceedings  in  Iowa  legis. 
298,  372;  mr.  McDuffie’s  resignation  304;  mr.  Spruance 
elected  319;  mr.  Mason  336;  J.  Davis  re-elected  384;  P. 
Soule  elected  372;  mr.  Miller  re-elected  368;  Kentucky 
318;  J W.  Underwood  elected  400 

Upton,  capt.  Daniel  P.,goIrl  medal  82 

Vega,  gen.,  exchanged  181 ; at  Cuba  ' 224 

Vera  Cruz,  design  on  1 17;  defence  182;  population  309 
Vermont,  state — gov.  Slade,  coal  IS;  election  64,  9-t, 
150,  198,  213,  318;  legislature  98 

Viromnia,  state — right  of  way  convention  18  99;  item 
368;  election  chief  judge  272;  legislature,  financ-  s.  go- 
vernor’s reeom.,  Parkersburg  case  296;  volunteers  308; 
N-  Hampshire  resolutions  333;  U.  S.  senator  334,  336 
Vice  President  pro  tem  , a question,  mr.  Atchison  309 
Vinton,  mr.  rep.,  on  bounty  land  328 

Volunteers — great  numbers  reach  the  R.  Grande  20; 
‘the  Baltimore  battalion  and  their  Ohio  commander’ af- 
fair 21 ; rela.  to  disband,  the  six  montiiis  men,  Steitinius’ 
letter,  measles,  rowdyism,  col  Haynes  22;  sickness,  in 


activity  fur  want  of  wagons,  the  Baltimore  battalion  or. 
dered  to  join  gen  Taylor  at  Camargo,  capt  Stewart, 
musquitocs,  capt  Desha  and  Alabama  disband,  volun., 
flare  up  among  the  Illinois  volun.,  Miller  court  martialed 
and  shot,  letter  from  Ohio  volun.  23;  from  Pennsylvania 
volun.,  ‘beauties  of  campaigning?  24;  Mobile  Register 
on  disband,  the  Alabama,  &c.  39;  do.  of  Louisiana,  riot 
near  Burrita,  health  of,  of  the  Illinois  40;  a night  in  Ma- 
tamoros  55;  ‘pleasures  of  soldiering,’  dead  bodies,  riot  on 
the  R.  Grande  55;  march  from  Matamoros  to  Camargo, 
letters,  ‘the  missing  officer,’  trom  gen  Wool’s  division, 
additional  regt.  for  Santa  Fe,  mustered  into  service  and 
paid,  counter,  and  disebg.  57;  return  of  sick  and  disa 
bled,  hospitals  at  Camargo  and  Matamoros  crowded 
great  mortality  67;  Kentucky  regt.  encamped  at  Lavaca 
81,  1 00;  settling  accounts  with  officers  of,  capt  Tobir.’s 
corres.  82;  particu.  of  the  tragic  affair,  the  Georgia  volun 
at  camp  Belknap,  condition  of  the,  on  the  R.  Grande 
88;  sickness,  &c.,  opera,  ol  ‘army  of  the  centre’  under 
gen  Wool  89;  his  force,  dairy  ot  an  officer  ot  ‘the  army 
of  the  west’  90;  rumor  of  a call  for  additional,  to  oper 
against  Vera  Cruz  96;  notices  ol  officers  and  men  118 
‘army  of  the  west’  118,  119;  march  of  the  Illinois  volun 
from  port  Lavacca,  des^rtp.  of  the  route  118;  return  of 
volun.,  letter  from  col  R.  Curtis  120;  col  Marshall’s  Ken 
lucky  regt.,  disease,  &c.  122;  Illinois  volun.,  sickness 
123;  reports  of,  requisi.  loraddi.  regt.  123,  145;  the  Kentu 
and  Tennessee  mounted  regt.  marching  tor  Chihuahua 
129,  152;  infantry  for  Camargo  ib;  report  that  additional 
having  been  called  ior  145;  comman.  of  Baltimore  bat- 
talion,  famili.  letters  from  the  army,  detail,  opera.  152 
to  157;  Louisiana  legion  153;  letter  from  col  Campbell,  " 
the  Tennessee  regt.  160;  corres.  relative  to  alleged  mitt 
conduct  of  165;  Texans  disbanded  at  Saltillo,  &c.  166 
major  Giddins  and  Ohio  regt.  167;  first  Ohio  regt.  168' 
list  of  their  killed  and  wounded  169;  outrageous  affair  at 
Monterey  180;  item  210;  letter  from  an  officer  of  the 
Ohio,  march  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  R.  Grande 
210;  deaths  of  224;  letters  of  sect,  ol  war,  declin.  tenaet  _ 
of  more  volun.  226;  bill  rela.  to  pay  244,  261;  enquiry  as 
full  payment  of  those  discharged  "in  conseq.  ot  sickness 
244;  fifteen  hundred  of,  said  tu  be  buried  on  the  Rio 
Grande  256;  Baltimore  battalion  ib;  guerilla  war  com 
menced  at  Monterey  between  Kentucky  volunteers  and 
Mexicans  273,  290;  resolu.  to  refund  to  the  several  states 
moneys  expended  by  them  in  behalf  of,  proposed,  bills 
for  increasing  pay  and  granting  bounties  to,  reported, 
and  of  payment  of  expenses  ol,  previous  to  mustering, 
reported,  resolu.  relative  to  clothing  for,  reported  with 
amend.  276;  passed,  Mr.  Thompson’s  amend,  to  addi. 
army  bill,  proposing  volun.  instead  of  regulars  277— 
[see  Monterey,  public  lands,  mails] — number,  &e.  in  ser- 
vice, as  repotted  by  adjt.  general  280;  items  304;  piivu- 
teers  308;  the  ten  addi.  regt.  nearly  completed,  various 
items  respecting  them,  marriage  of  a,  deaths  of,  ut  Ma- 
tamorus,  of  gen  Hartner,  gov  Owsly’s  message,  Louis 
G.  de  Russey,  capt  Gillespie,  Thomas,  major  Robert  C. 
Buchanan  308;  gen  Pillow’s  general  orders  rela.  to  sut- 
lers refusing  treasury  drafts  339;  col  Cushing  accepts 
command  ot  the  Massucnuselt-  regt.  353;  ju.-ictal  deni 
sion  that  a minor  cannot  be  held  under  the  volun.  act 
354;  Mr.  Chapman’s  reso.  calling  lor  iiifbrnta.  respecting 


compensation  lor  aid  in  framing  tariff  bill  387;  deposite  t certain  orders  to  corps  of,  adopted  358;  majors  Borland 


of  treasury  notes  402 

Treasury  drafts,  items  1, 17;  amount  of,  issued  66;  gen. 
Pillow’s  order  339 

Tr  easury  notes,  letter,  Mr.  Speight  1;  circular  15,  64 ; 
three  millions  to  be  issued  128;  outstanding  81,  147,  224; 
no  tfication  147 ; negotiation  f >r  sale  of,  form  of  certificate 
of  deposite  of370;  regula.  rela.  to  deposites  of  402 

Treasury  note  and  loan  bill,  reported  3 15;  passed  house 
of  represen.,  321 ; noticed  337 ; debated,  passed  341;  W. 
S.  Miller  on  343;  debate  Messrs-  Westcott’s  amendment, 
Niles’  do..  Huntington’s  do..  Crittenden's  do.,  hill  en- 
grossed 355;  debate  in  senate  363  to  367,  355 

Treaty,  U.  States  and  Sax-my  43;  of  Utrecht  177;  bill 
respect-,  with  China  and  Turkey31l;  Peru  and  U.  S.  338 


and  Games  and  capt  Cassus  M.  Clay,  surprised  and 
taken  prisoners  401;  bill  to  reiunJ  to  the"  states  expenses 
incurred  lor.  reported  4u5 

Volunteer  act,  constitutionality  in  question  354 

W 

IValher,  capt.  items  208,  305  l-Val/ers,  capt.  IVm.  120 
War  witu  Mexico— indications  ol  rov.  aiding  to 
restore  Santa  Anna  to  power,  contradic.  of  the ‘Union’ 
notwilhstand,  lie  is  aliened  to  pass  the  block  , enters 
Vera  Cruz, assumes  command  and  the  revolu.  progresses, 
Paredts  overthrown  and  imprisoned  by  Salas,  who  aids 
Santa  Anna  to  power,  rumor  of  annex,  of  California, 
capt.  Vinton  takes  Mier  1;  attempt  on  Alvarado,  effect 
of  gen  Taylor’s  temperance  orders  at  Matamoros,  ex- 


pedi.  of  the  Rangers,  China  occupied,  gen  Taylor  pro- 
ceeds to  Camargo,  grand  review,  gen  VVottb’s  division 
ptepare  to  move  on  Monterey,  position  and  move,  of 
the  several  corps  2;  Pacific  squadron  take  Monterey  and 
Yerba  Buena,  Sonoma  occupied  liy  Fremont,  transport 
wagons  cont.  for  16;  reasons  why  the  ‘peace  with  .Mex- 
ico’ now  anticipated,  may  prove  delusive,  gen  Taylor 
delayed  for  want  of  means  of  transp.,  large  bodies  of 
olun.  join  him,  progre-ts  of  expedi.  against  Santa  Fe, 
col  Harney’s  expedi.  against  Monclova,  opera,  in  the 
Pacific,  expedi.  fitting  at  N.  York  against  California  20; 
lieu t Duncan’s  report,  battles  8th  and  9th  May  21;  let- 
ters detailing  march  from  Matamoros  to  Camargo,  diffi- 
culties encoun.,  progress  impeded,  incidents,  move,  and 
position,  advance  under  gen  Worth  proceed  to  Seralvo 
22;  hot  weather,  army  concern  at  Camargo.  advances 
made  towards  Monterey,  want  of  wagons  22,  opera, 
of  the  volun.  23,  24;  parti.,  bombard,  ot  Furl  Brown  25. 

Force  of  Pacific  squadron,  ot  Gull  squadron,  the 
Cumberland  frigate  on  a reef,  the  brig  Truxioii  lost  35; 
gen  Taylor  having  been  detained  trom  J Oiti  May  to  1st 
Sept,  for  want  <fi  material  iff  transpor.,  at  length  suc- 
ceeds in  parch  1,509  mules  Irom  Mexicans,  loads  with 
provisions  and  munitions,  review  s Ins  lorces  and  advun. 
towards  Monterey,  dtsposi.  ol  turces,  inauag.  of  mules, 
march  of  Ohio  volun.  from  Matamoros  to  Camargo,  col 
Harney’s  expedi  , Ptesidto  occupied  by  ‘adventurers,’ 
Mexican  forces  at  Monterey,  gen  Worth  reacnea  Saltil- 
lo, fatal  expio.,  steamboat  Enterprize,  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  3S;  advance  ot  gen  Wool’s  division,  Harney’s 
expe.,  gen  Kearny’s  division  leaves  Fort  Leavenworth 
for  Santa  Fe,  his  force,  account  of  parties  un  the  route 
39;  difficulties  obstiucl  N.  York  California  expedi.,  uis- 
abled  volun.  39,  40;  difficult,  experi.  by  Kearny,  riot 
near  Bureta  40;  progress  of  President  Polk’s  ‘despatch- 
es' proposing  negoti.  48;  incid.  of  Santa  Anna’s  passing 
the  blockade,  his  recep.  at  Vera  Cruz,  doubts  of  recep. 
of  a minister  unless  lorces  are  withdrawn,  remarks  of 
the ‘Union,’  French  journals,  prospect  of  continuance 
of  the  war,  ‘Union’  impatient  at  Taylor’s  delay  49; 
debates  inparlia-,  media,  explicitly  offered  50;  Monterey, 
Pacific  surren.  52;  Santa  Anna’s  passport  53;  ‘Union’ 
repeats  that  the  country  is  impatient  for  gen  Taylor  to 
‘act,’  that  lie  has  mules  now  to  enable  him  to  advance 
‘the  plan  of  the  campaign  ha8  been  concocted  in  a de- 
cisive spirit,  we  ought  not  to  doubt,’  &c.,  announces  ad- 
vance of  the  army  and  that  Monterey  is  probably  taken. 

Letter  from  officer  at  Camargo  as  to  future  prosecution 
of  the  war  54;  a night  in  Matamoros,  a false  alarm,  dead 
bodies,  pleasures  of  soldiering,  want  of  wagons  and  mu- 
ttons, letter  describ.  state  of  affairs,  gen  Worth  at  Seral- 
vo, tiot  on  the  R.  Grande  55;  the  march  from  Matamo- 
ros  to  Camargo,  letter  from  ‘the  sergeant.’ 

Operation  of  the  ‘army  of  the  centre,’  prepa.  to  ad- 
vance on  Chihuahua,  San  Antonia  de  Bexar  occupied 
56;  army  of  the  west,’  additional  regt.  mustered  into 
service,  paid,  counter,  and  disch.66,  66;  wagons,  letters 
from  Bent’s  fort,  a di-appoint.,  N.  York  California  ex- 
pedi. delayed,  letter  from  an  officer  at  Matamoros  57; 
Ampudta  and  Arista,  Santa  Anna’s  procla.  from  Vera 
Cruz  58;  Mexican  show  of  resist,  gen  Worth’s  division 
approach.  Seralvo,  gen  rI  aylor’s  forced  march  to  join 
him,  Mexican  procla.  interdict,  trading  with  or  supply, 
the  invaders  under  penalty  of  treason,  gen.  Taylor’s  or- 
ders respect,  trade  and  locating  at  Camargo,  col  Clark 
shot.  Mexicans  disarmed  at  Matamoros,  sickness  on  the 
R.  Grnrtde  65;  curiosity  respect,  reply  received  by  govt, 
from  Mexican  govt.,  specula,  thereon,  hopes  of  a peace' 
diminished,  the  ‘Union'  for  going  to  war  in  earnest,  ano- 
ther campaign  required,  gen  Kearny  marching  for  Santa 
Fe,  condition  of  the  Mormon  infantry  66;  intelii.  trom 
Fremont,  &c.  67;  gen  Wool  nearly  ready  to  advance 
on  Chihuahua,  col  Harney  returns  from  his  excurison 
is  arrested,  arrival  of  sick  and  discharged  volun.  from' 
the  R.  Grande,  gen  Taylor  concent,  at  Seralvo,  col  Hay’s 
marching,  hospitals  crowded  at  Camargo  and  Matamo- 
ros,  gen  Patterson  in  command,  many  deaths,  Ampudia 
reinlorces  Monterey,  doubts  expressed  by  the  ‘Union’ 
us  to  the  account  of  ‘desertions,’  notice  by  col  Walker. 

Letter  relative  to  the  campaign.,  munfffi,  supplies,  &c." 
67;  the  N.  Y.  California  expedi.  68;  Sunta  Fe  taken  by 
gen  Kearny  80;  advance  on  Monterey,  a fight  amici. 
81;  procla.  issued  bv  gen  Taylor  on  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande,  announc.  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards 
Mexicans  86;  announc.  of  the ‘Union’  that  that  course 
is  to  be  abandoned  and  more  coercive  measures  pursued, 
comments  of  the  Intelligencer  thereon  87 ; quartermas- 
ters department  ib;  procla.  issued  by  com.  Sloat,  on 
taking  ports  on  the  Pacific  87;  opera,  of  gen  Wool’s 
division  89;  diary  ol  air  officer  of  ‘the  arm  of  the  west’ 
to  Santa  Fe  90;  rumor  of  design  callout  volun.  to  assail 
Vera  Cruz,  amount  of  forces  now  in  field  opernt.  against 
Mexie  > 96;  review  ol  the  progress  of  tlie  campaign. 

Monterey  attacked,  defended  for  three  days,  surrem  to 
gen  Taylor,  armistice  concluded,  incidents  100;  official 
despatches  announ.  by  the  ‘Union,’  battle  of  the  22d  of 
Sept.  101;  of  the  23d  Sept.,  25th  Sept.,  corres.  and  arti- 
cles ol  capimla.  102;  letters  from  the  army  detailing  ap- 
proach to  Monterey,  storming  ol  Bishop’s  Palace  103; 
incidents  of  the  thiee  days  104;  gen  Kearny  operating 
from  Santa  Fe  112;  Santa  Anna  assumes  the  military 
and  declines  civil  supremacy,  gen  Salas  defers,  deterni. 
whether  to  receive  a minister  from  U.  S.  until  congress 
which  alone  has  power  in  the  premises,  shall  assemble 
1 13;  Santa  Anna’s  reply  to  the  tender  of  supreme  exe- 
cutive atillio.,  his  arrival  and  recep.  at  the  capital  rela- 
tive to  funds  lor  HI;  force  of  ttie  several  divisions  of 
army  employed  against  Mexico  115;  opinions  stated  rela. 
to  gen  ‘Baylor’s  move.,  ‘plan  of  prosecut.  the  war,’  govt, 
said  to  be  dissatis  with  gen  Tajlor,  fur  delay,  so  long  at 
Matamoros,  and  to  have  ordered  him  on  to  San  Luis 
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Potosi,  &c.,  letters  detailing  the  opera,  against  and  sur- 
render of  Monterey  115;  letter  from  Mata moros  says 
that  additional  forces  must  be  immedi.  sent  to  gen  Tay- 
lor, details  116;  deaths  in  hospital,  Matamoros,  rumors. 

‘Progress  of  the  war,’  ‘plan  of  invasion  to  be  changed,’ 
rumors  at  Washington  that  gen  Taylor  is  to  be  super, 
in  command,  enqui.  as  to  gen  Scott,  letter  detailing  the 
negotia.  for  surren.  of  Monterey  117;  gen  Kearny  prepa. 
expedi.  from  Santa  Fe  west  and  south,  affairs  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  march  of  the  army  of  the  centre  to  the 
R.  Grande  ‘news  from  the  mountains,’ army  of  the  west, 
army  of  the  centrre  118-19;  the  Tennessee  volunteers’ 
119;  volun.  retiring,  col  Curtis’  letter,  notices  of  officers 
and  men  120;  sundry  addi.  inci.  in  the  battles  on  the  R. 
Grande,  col  Marshall’s  Kentucky  regt.  of  volun.  122. 

Troops  embark,  for  Mexico,  Illinois  volun.,  army  of  the 
west  123;  requi  for  addi.  regi’s.  of  volun.,  ‘mum’  as  to 
future  operations,  ‘mental  food  for  the  army  128;  gen 
Wool’s  division  marching  for  Chihuahua,  incidents  and 
rcsul  s of  the  recent  battles,  aen  Taylor  orders  up  addi 
forces  to  Monterey,  his  general  orders  No.  6,  issued  29th 
Sept,  at  Camargo,  respect.  Mexican  outlaws,  provoca. 
inducing  the  measure,  Kendall’s  letter  giving  interesting 
details  129,  130;  gen  Taylor’s  general  orders  No.  115, 
directing  the  march  from  Seralvo  to  Monterey,  ‘march 
of  the  second  division  of  the  select  six  thousand’  130- 

Ampudia’s  address  to  his  ‘compan.  in  arms’  prior  to 
attack  on  Monterey  131;  Santa  Anna  inspires  new  vigor 
amongst  the  Mexicans,  assembles  a lortnidable  force  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  orders  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to  be 
evacuated  before  the  attack,  but  not  in  time  to  reach 
before  the  former  was  bekeiged.  opera,  of  the  squadron 
in  the  Pacific,  capture  of  the  Mexican  brig  of  war  Ma- 
lek  Adhel  in  the  port  of  Mazatlan  133;  Monterey  and 
San  Francisco,  and  ‘Alto  California’  taken  by  com  Sloar, 
com  Stockton  arrives  in  the  Congress  and  Sir  Geo.  F. 
Seymore  in  the  Collingwood,  80  gun  ship,  civilities, 
com  Sloat  organ,  a corp  of  dragoons  and  sails  for  Ma- 
zatlan, leaving  com  Stockton  in  command,  who  issues 
a procla.  of  blockade,  opera,  of  squadron,  gen  Castro 
employed  to  revolutio.  California  134;  Emory's  journal 
of  gen  Ktarny’s  march  to  Santa  Fe  13S,  157;  gen  Kear- 
ny’s procla.  organizing  li-rrito.  govt,  in  N.  Mexico  140; 
his  excursion  south,  and  return  to  Santa  Fe  144;  his  ex- 
pedi. to  Tonie,  the  ‘Union’  discredits  the  report  that  ad- 
ditional volun.  will  he  called  for,  remarks  thereon  145. 

Gen  Taylor’s  congratu.  orders  151;  Baltimore  bat'al. 
familiar  letters,  affairs  at  Monterey  151-2;  gen  Wool’s 
division  advancing  on  Monelovia,  for  Chihuahua,  letters 
giving  details,  list  of  his  officers,  Kentucky  mounted 
volun.  leave  San  Antonia  for  Port  Lavatia  and  Camargo 
152;  letter  from  thenee,  Louisiana  legion  at  Monterey, 
gen  Butk-r’s  letter  detailing  affair  at  Monterey  153-4; 
letters  from  lieut  Little  and  other  officers  at  Monterey 
155-6-7;  list  of  killed  and  wounded  157;  Fremont’s  af- 
fair in  California  160;  Union  discredits  volun.  been 
called,  and  signi.  that  gen  Taylor  has  not  been  ordered  to 
advance  on  San  Luis  Potosi,  &c.,  reconciled  to  his  re- 
maining lor  the  present  where  he  is,  impres.  that  a peace 
is  about  to  be  effected  164;  letters  on  the  campaign  ib, 

Mexicans  evacu.  Saltillo,  gen  Taylor  ordered  to  adv. 
on  San  Luis,  difficul.  of  so  doing,  corres.  between  gen 
Taylor  and  gen  Morales,  respect,  conduct  of  volun.,  do. 
relative  to  supplies  of  provi.,  express  mail  with  despatch- 
es taken  by  Mexicans  165;  deman.  by  gen  Taylor,  reply, 
Texan  volun.  disband,  at  Saltillo  166;  gen  Wool  crosses 
Rio  Grande  en  route  for  Monelovia,  the  wounded,  col 
Lear,  death  of  R.  H.  Graham,  gen  Butler,  Ampudia 
and  the  authorities  of  Saltillo,  his  official  announc.  of 
surren.  of  Monterey,  Prest.  Salas’  announc.  thereof,  and 
calling  on  Mexicans  to  rally  166;  major  Gidding’s  ac 
counfof  Monterey  and  its  capture  167;  Ohio  volunteers, 
official  report  168;  list  of  their  killed  and  wounded  169. 

Gen  Kearny’s  procla.,  leaves  Santa  Fe  lor  California 
176;  English  press  on  Monterey  victory  177;  advice  to 
govt,  and  estimates  of  force  requisit  to  lake  the  city  of 
Mexico,  by  corres.  of  N.  Orleans  Tropic  178;  orders 
rcla.  to  recruiting  ib;  sect,  of  war,  reply  to  enquiry  from 
Delaware,  saying  no  more  volun.  would  be  required, 
requi.  upon  states  for  nine  regt.  of  volun.,  rendezvous 
assigned  them,  specu.  of  the  public  press  as  to  reasons 
for  the  sudden  change,  letter  from  camp  Crocket,  (Tex- 
as ) remarks  on  letter  writing  179;  ‘affairs  at  Monterey’ 
by  ‘An  Actor,’  gen  Worth’s  general  orders,  battle  of 
Monterey  180;  Mexican  move.,  their  account  of  the 
Monterey  affair,  &c.  181-2;  descrip,  of  the  fortress  and 
defences  of  Monterey,  munitions  captured  there  182;  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  183;  second  aitack  on  Alva- 
rado 184-5;  move,  against  Tobasco,  move,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  expedi.  against  San  Diego,  com  Stockton  takes 
San  Pedro,  California  ports  occupied  185;  Fremont’s 
opera,  in  Upper  California  187;  his  corres.  with  Castro, 
&c.  184;  letters  from  him  188-9;  col  Mason  despatched 
to  the  Pacific  via  Panama,  to  super,  col  Stevenson  in 
command  of  the  California  expedi.,  rumor  that  Ainpu- 
dia  has  not  evacu.  Saltillo  192;  conira.  196;  the  war  as- 
suming a very  grave  aspect,  and  promises  to  continue, 
review  and  reflections,  an  agent  of  Mexico  and  sect. 
Buchanan,  Mexican  opera.,  Santa  Anna  financ.  195-6. 

Disease  in  our  army,  letters  describing  state  of  affairs 
196-7;  gen  Kearny  orders  part  of  bis  force  back  to  Santa 
Fe  and  proceeds  for  California  with  only  200  men  197, 
226;  com  Perry’s  opera,  at  Tabasco  199;  list  of  vessels 
captured  there  200;  gen  Taylor’s  official  account  of  tak- 
ing Monterey  200;  ‘Jack  Hays  and  his  men’ 201;  gen 
Wool’s  address  to  bis  army  on  reaching  the  R.  Grande, 
despatches  from  him  208;  review  of  the  condi.  of  affairs. 

Californias  occupied,  Mexican  ports  in  possession, 
position  of  the  armies,  gen  Scott  and  com  Stewart  to 
assume  command  ana  Vera  Cruz  the  next  point  of  at- 
tack, move,  making  with  that  view,  condensed  table  of 


killed  and  wounded  at  Monterey,  capt  J.  G.  Bernard, 
gen  Kearny’s  move.,  Mexican  recreants,  military  and 
naval  move.  209;  march  of  the  army  of  the  centre  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  the  R.  Grande,  Ampudia’s 
procla.  on  the  fall  ol  Monterey  210;  com  Perry’s  official 
acct.  of  affair  at  Tabasco  218;  gen  Butler’s  report  battle  of 
Monterey  219;  gen  Hamer,  gen  Quitman  220;  general 
Worth  221;  gen  Henderson  223;  gen  Kearny,  col  Cook 
with  the  regt  of  Mormon  infantry  leave  Santa  Fe  for 
California,  col  Doniphan  detained  for  want  of  provi., 
no  money,  treasury  drafts  at  heavy  discounts,  predic- 
tions, provi.  on  the  way  to  Santa  Fe,  capture  of  the 
Malek  Adhel  226;  Panuca  captured,  Saltillo  occupied 
by  gen  Worth,  troops  arrive  at  Tampico,  gen  Wool’s 
reception  at  Monclova,  which  he  occupies,  proceed  for 
Saltillo  240;  specula,  as  to  the  disposi.  of  the  new  Mex- 
ican congress,  as  to  Santa  Anna’s  designs,  &c.,  corres. 
between  gen  Taylor  and  Santa  Anna,  gen  Scott’s 
purposes,  gen  Taylor  visits  Saltillo,  state  of  affairs  at 
Santa  Fe  241;  Mexican  account  of  affairs  at  Monterey. 

Skirmish  242;  storming  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  touching 
incident  242;  burning  the  Mexican  brig  Creole  243,  257, 
258;  expedi.  south,  com  Stockton’s  California  procla. 
243;  debate  in  congress  on  it  245;  loss  of  the  U.  States 
sloop  of  war  Boston,  capture  of  Panuca  257;  rumors 
rela.  to  superced.  the  command,  generals  by  appoint, 
a lieut.  general,  gen  Armstrong,  or  col  B mton,  appoint, 
of,  com  Stewart  as  comman.  of  squad  aiso  rec  t.,  re- 
view of  results  of  the  campaign,  glimpse  at  the  future. 

Affair  at  Angelos,  Mexican  financ,,  ordnance  at  San 
Luis,  Campeachy  identified  with  Mexico,  aid  de  camp 
Davis’  account  of  route  of  gen  Wool’s  division  262; 
abandon,  their  original  object.  Chihuahua,  march  to 
Monclova,  and  thence  to  Saltillo,  letter  from ‘a  volun- 
teer’ describ.  the  country,  condition  of  the  troops,  objects, 
&c.  263;  wounded  from  Monterey,  change  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army,  gen  Taylor  propos.  to  march  for  Vic- 
toria, gen  Patterson’s  command  retiring  to  mouth  of  R. 
Grande  en  route  for  Tampico,  gen  Butler,  rumors  re- 
specting Santa  Anna’s  movements,  gen  Pillow,  rumor  of 
Canales  having  taken  sixty  baggage  wagons,  directions 
of  the  different  corps  264;  letter  of  ‘Gomez’  from  Mon- 
terey 265;  letter  from  Brazos  266;  plans  of  Santa  Anna 
270;  Mexicans  determ.  to  defend  tneir  country,  formida. 
force  assemb.  at  Sap.  Luis,  blockade,  traders  arrested  at 
Chihuahua,  Passo  del  Norte,  gen  Wool  occupies  Parras, 
gen  Worth,  Saltillo,  gens  Taylor  and  Pillow  march  for 
Victoria,  volun.  embark  from  R Grande  for  Tampico 
272;  military  appoint.,  &c.  272;  items,  desertions  from 
army.  Guerilla  war  commenced,  Ksntucky  volun.  and 
Mexicans,  Alcalde  of  Monterey’s  son,  Santa  Anna’s 
army  reinforced  by  gen  Valencia,  loss  of  the  U.  S.  brig 
of  war  Somers,  gen  Scott  embarks  at  N.  Orleans  for 
Tampico  via  Brazos,  apprehen.  at  Tampico,  gen  Pillow 
marches  from  Matamoros  for  Victoria,  items,  corres. 
between  gen  Taylor  and  Santa  Anna,  the  latter  asserts 
that  congress  nor  any  Mexican  will  ever  listen  to  over- 
tures of  peace  until  hostile  forces  are  withdrawn  273. 

Sergt  Kelly  273;  adjutant  general’s  report  of  condition, 
numbers,  and  distribution  in  campaign  of  the  U.  S.  ar- 
my 279;  col  Baker’s  speech  in  congress  on  the  condi.  of 
campaign  285;  editorial  review  of  the  campaign,  posture 
of  affairs,  Santa  Anna,  a lieut.  general,  finances,  &c. 
289,  304;  letters  describ.  state  of  the  army  at  Santa  Fe, 
army  of  the  centre,  gen.  Taylor’s  visit  to  Saltillo,  &c. 

Letter  from  Monterey,  war  between  Kentucky  volun. 
and  Mexicans  290;  a Marylander,  H P.  Lyons,  from 
San  Luis  Potosi,  his  report  of  affairs  there,  letter  from 
Monterey,  position  of  the  several  divisions  and  corps  of 
the  army,  Mexican  govt,  recruiting  in  the  valley  of  the 
R.  Grande,  Tampico  startled,  letter  from  Saltillo  291; 
descrip,  of  Saltillo,  items,  Tampico,  item  292;  Laguna 
taken  306;  reports  that  Santa  Anna  was  about  to  attack 
gen  Worth  at  Saltillo,  instant  concen.  of  the  several  di- 
visions of  our  army  in  that  direction  ib-,  further  intelli., 
the  valley  of  the  R.  Grande  in  great  ferment,  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  gen  Wool’s  as  well  as  gen  Worth’s  di- 
vision, troops  that  were  moving  towards  Victoria  return 
to  sustain  gen  Worth,  gen  Scott  reaches  Brazos  and 
proceeds  to  Camargo,  proceed,  against  Alcalde  of  Mon- 
terey, specula,  as  to  Santa  Anna’s  opera.,  gen  Gates  at 
Tampico,  another  revolu.  move’t.  in  Campeachy,  Mex- 
ican congress  assent their  proceedings,  &c.,  letter  from 
Vera  Cruz  307;  gen  Wool’s  encamp  at  Parras  309;  let- 
ter from  gen  Scott,  report  of  Santa  Anna  advanc.  on 
Saltillo  unfounded,  particu.  of  the  manoeuvering,  gen 
Taylor  resumes  his  march  to  Victoria,  gen  Worth  en 
route  for  Camargo,  affair  at  Los  Angelos,  Santa  Anna 
elected  provisi.  president  of  Mexico,  defences  of  Chi- 
huahua, item  from  Santa  Fe,  gen  Taylor’s  general  or- 
ders directing  move,  of  the  army  from  Monterey  to 
Victoria  320;  gen  Patterson’s  march  on  Victoria,  extracts 
from  official  account  of  the  rececnt  movements  and 
present  direction  of  the  divisions,  rumors  at  Washings 
ton,  singular  documents,  J.  D Marks’  letter  to  gen.  Tay- 
lor 32) : his  letter  to  sect.  Buchanan  322;  Mrs.  Chase’s 
letter  from  Tampico  t6;  announc.  of  the  ‘new  plan  of 
operations'  for  the  campaign,  about  to  be  commenced 
by  gen  Scott,  M.  Gomez  suspected  of  develop,  it,  col 
Totten  323;  naval  prepa.  336;  reported  move,  in  favor  of 
peace  336;  gen  Taylor’s  confiden.  letter  to  a friend  342; 
move,  of  troops,  &c.,  letter  from  Camargo  to  a member 
of  congress  352;  march  from  Monterey  to  Victoria,  loss 
of  capt  May’s  rear  guard,  Mexican  view  of  the  war 
359;  rumor  of  a Mexican  offer  for  peace,  items  from  the 
army  360;  brief  review  of  affairs  368;  privateers,  army 
of  the  centre,  Pacific  coast,  Mormons  march  from  Santa 
Fe  for  California  368;  gen  Scott  in  command  and  yet  at 
Brazos,  where  accord,  to  his  orders  gen  Worth’s  divi 
sion  also  arrives  from  Saltillo  en  route  for  Tampico,  col 
Duncan,  lieut  col  Harney,  lieut  Kearny,  &c.,  col  Harney 


court  marshaled,  gen  Taylor  after  reaching  Victoria  with 
his  division  is  ordered  to  Monterey,  for  which  he  starts 
with  a slight  escort  to  take  command  of  the  volunteers, 
&,c.,  first  regt.  Pennsylvania  volun.  arrive  at  Brazos. 

Expedi.  against  Soto  la  Marina,  gen  Wool  is  to  aban- 
don Parras;  Saltillo  and  Rinconada  Pass  to  the  Mexi- 
cans, gen  Taylor  taking  post  at  Monterey,  his  forces, 
marauding  Mexicans  along  the  line  of  occupa.,  hospi- 
tality of  Mexican  ladies  at  Parras,  Mexican  force  said 
to  be  posted  at  San  Rosalia  under  late  gov.  of  Chihua- 
hua, stormy  proceed,  in  Mexican  congress,  clergy  refuse 
to  pay  the  tax  levied  on  church  property,  report  that 
Santa  Anna  was  shot  369;  ‘the  Maryland  line’ 370. 

Prest.  Polk’s  special  message  urging  on  congress 
prompt  measures  to  procure  revenue  and  addition,  force 
394;  official  papers  and  letters  rela.  to  surren.  of  Mon- 
terey 395;  projects  in  congress  as  to  future  condition  of 
the  war,  the  admin,  plan,  the  Calhoun  plan  400;  diffic. 
of  ratifi.  any  treaty  whatever,  ought  the  people  know 
what  is  the  object  of  the  war?  and  if  a peace  is  con- 
cluded which  the  Mexican  people  and  their  army  dis- 
approve, those  that  conclude  it  would  be  ousted  and  war 
renewed  400;  war  assuming  a horrid  guerrilla  aspect, 
lieut  Miller  massa.,  fate  of  lieut  Richie,  gens  Scott  and 
Worth  about  to  embark  at  Brazos,  sentence  of  col  Har- 
ney, majors  Borland  and  Gaines,  anc  cap!  Cass'us  M. 
Clay  surprised  and  taken  prisoners,  battle  at  Ei  Paso, 
loss  of  the  transport  snip  Ondiaka  and  incidents  con- 
nected therewith  401;  ‘Wiuthrop  proviso’  against  foreign 
conquests,  yeas  and  nays  on  402,  407 

War  steamers,  bill  for  construction  of  four  387 

Washington  city,  bill  to  amend  charter  340 

Watson,  lieut.  col.,  tribute  97, 120,  181,  371 

Weather  48, 273,  240 

Webster,  senator,  tariff  29,  30,  31;  presidency  150; 
speech  at  Faneuil  Hall  186, 194;  at  Philadelphia  235, 298; 
bounty  lands  323,  339;  instructions  325;  gen  Taylor  357; 
resolutions  on  Mexican  war  386,400;  aliens  petition  387; 
Ireland  389,  400,  405 

Wentworth,  mr.  rep.,  call  246;  bounty  326;  improve- 
ment 341;  appropriation  358;  ‘Union’  373 

JVestcolt,  senator,  mes^agp  244;  graduation  324;  enqui- 
ry 340;  loan  355,  364;  ‘Union’  386, 388 

Western  rivers,  items  33, 34;  bill  respecting  224-5,  244 

261 ; passed  341 ; trade  319,  323 

Williams,  capt.,  notice  of  120;  remains  209 

Wilmot,  mr.  rep.,  re-elected  121;  ‘proviso’  388 

Winnebago  Indians,  treaty  112;  deputa-,  speech  195 
Winthrop,  mr- rep.  276;  army  bill  311,  407;  loan  341; 
proviso  against  conquest  402,  407 

Wisconsin — population  19,  37,  38,  144;  land  sale 
36;  area  and  limits  37;  advantages  63, 134;  constitutional 
convention  144,  151;  two  states  proposed  310;  state  con- 
stitution submitted  341;  bill  for  admission,  passed  389; 
public  works,  harbor  bill  406 

Woodbridge,  senator,  Michigan  salt  springs  356 
Wool — [see  Alpacca] — tariff  on  76,  192;  trade  267 
Wool,  gen.,  movements,  &c.  208,  368, 369 

Worth,  gen.  120;  battle  of  Monterey  180;  offiial  report 
221;  Saltillo  to  Tampico  369;  capitu.  of  Monterey  396 
Y 

Yeas  and  nays,  abuse  of  82 

— in  the  senate,  on  discharging  committee  of  tariff  bill 
on  mr.  Webster’s  amend.,  on  mr.  Cameron’s  amend- 
on  the  bill  31;  on  Friends’  memori.  261,  357;  on  mr . Ber- 
rien’s amend,  to  army  bill  325;  lieut-  general  331;  col. 
Benton’s  bounty  land  bill  333;  mr.  Corwin’s  amend.  339; 
on  immediate  consid-  loan  bill  340;  mr.  Crittenden’s 
amend.  355;  recom.  army  bill  356;  on  proviso  in  thanks 
to  gen.  Taylor,  Webster’s  substi.  357;  editor  ‘Union’  406 
—in  the  house,  on  mr.  King’s  leave  to  negotiate  with  Mex- 
ico 293;  reconsidering  lieut.  general  294;  on  lieut.  general 
substi.  army  bill  315;  on  mr.  Burt’s  amend,  to  Oregon 
bill,  army  bill  325;  proviso  of  thanks  to  gen.  Taylor,  on 
said  resolution  361;  mr.  Huntington’s  amendment  364, 
366;  mr.  Winthrop’s  proviso  402 

Young,  governor  New  York,  inaugurated  295 

Yucatan,  decrees  81;  circulars,  rescinding  circular  of 
June  11th  144;  reunion  with  Mexico  182;  blockade  196 

Yulee,  senator,  dry  dock  244;  on  Iowa  bill  261 ; on  ex- 
pulsion of  editor  ol  ‘Union’  386;  on  ‘balance  of  power 
party’  391-2-3-4 

Z 

Zollverein,  commer.  confed.  126;  and  U.  States  370 
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DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Charge  d' Affairs  from,  Sweeden  and  Norway.  Mr. 
Adam  dc  Lwenskiold,  presented  his'  credentials  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  27th  u!t.  and  was  recognised 
as  Charge  d’  Affaires  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Mr.  Lovenskiold  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Trist,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  state. 

National  credit.  We  regret  to  find  U.  States  stock 
quoted  ns  low  as  102  at  New  York.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Mexico  it  readily  command- 
ed 113. 

General  Gaines,  having  received  oroe-.s  to  take  com- 
mand ot  the  eastern  division,  on  Monday  last  left  Nor- 
folk for  New  York,  which  he  has  selected  for  his  head- 
quarters. 

Treasury  notes.  One  of  the  United  States  senators 
from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  addressed  the  following 
note  to  the  editors  of  the  Mississippiai i from  which  is 

extracted. 

Washington,  July  18,  1816. 

Messrs.  Price  i$-  Fall — I am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing 
for  newspapers,  because  the  city  newspapers  give  the 
news,  and  sometimes  our  fancy  leads  us  to  write  what 
never  comes  to  pass.  But,  sirs,  1 will  depart  from  my 
rule  just  far  enough  to  say  that  a bill  has  this  day  pass- 
ed the  senate  authorising  the  issuing  of  $10,000,000  of 
treasury  notes,  to  which,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi, I enter  my  protest.  I am  opposed  to  converting 
this  government  into  a shinplaster  hank.  Tiie  constitu 
tion  authorises  it  to  borrow  money  but  nowhere  do  I 
find  authority  to  issue  treasury  notes;  therefore,  let  the 
government  raise  its  revenue  by  borrowing  or  by  taxa 
tion.  The  senate  is  engaged  with  the  tariff;  I cannot 
say  what  will  be  its  fate.  Beyond  the  abolishment  of 
specifics  and  minimums  I consider  it  but  little  relief  to 
the  south.  In  the  course  of  a long  service  in  politics,  I 
never  voted  for  the  issuing  of  rags  and  lampblack  in  any 
shape,  manner,  size,  or  form,  and,  so  help  me  God,  I 
never  will.  J.  Speight. 

A Stra\-gur  i.y  Wall  street.  The  following  young- 
ster, from  Washington,  made  fits  appearance  m wuii 
street  yesterday,  and  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention. 
The  dear  little  thing  is  not  christened  yet — nobody 
knows  what  to  call  it — but  the  lovers  of  Mammon  in 
that  wicked  street,  after  fondling  it  over  fur  a while, 
turned  it  right  into  a bank  note,  and  it  is  passing  as  cur- 
rency, just  as  if  it  was  worth  $100! 

'fhe  naughty  brokers  are  petting  the  darling  to  death, 
and  nursing  it,  just  as  if  it  were  born  there  amongst 
them,  when  it  has  strayed  all  the  way  from  Mr.  Marcy’s 
breeches  pocket, .out  of  the  cradle,  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, at  Washington.  [IV.  Y.  Express,  \9th  Aug. 


WAR  WARRANT,  No. . 

$100  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  rg 

Washington,  ‘17 1 h June.  1846.  P 

At  Sight,  pnv  to  T.  J.  Leslie,  Pav  Master;  §- 
or  order,  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS.  8 

W.  Shelden,  o 

Treasurer  o|  the  United  States. 

No. — , Registered  27th  June,  1816.  $100.  rij 

Canal  & Banking  Company,  S' 

New  Orleans.  A 

R.  II.  Gillet,  — • 

Register  of  the  Treasury. 
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Treasury  Drafts.  The  “Union’’  of  the  21st,  evi- 
dently  by  authomy  of  the  treasury  department,  insists 
that  the  treasury  draft,  which  occasioned,  on  making  its 
appearance  in  Wall  street,  so  great  a sensation,  and 
which  was  paraded  in  the  public  journals,  as  the  novelty 
of  that  week,  at  least — this  said  draft,  the  Union  says, 
“was  drawn  in  precise  conormily  with  the  law,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  treasury  department  from  its 
first  organization  down  to  this  time.  The  war  depart- 
ment, to  pay  an  appropriation  made  by  law,  gives  a war- 
rant on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  a paymaster  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  treasurer,  in  perfect  conformity 
to  the  law  and  uniform  usage,  issues  his  draft  for  the 
money  on  a public  depository.  But  it  is  said  these  drafts, 
although  issued  before  the  passage  of  the  new  constitu- 
tional treasury  law,  ore  forbidden  by  that  law.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  fact.  They  are  in  perfect  conformity 
to  that  law,  and  directly  authorized  by  it  in  many  sec- 
tions, but  especially  in  the  20th  and  21st  sections,  ns 
quoted  below:” — [which  the  article  quotes:  seepages  379- 
380/or  them.] 

And  then  adds — “In  obedience  to  these  provisions,  and 
immediately  alter  the  publication  of  the  law,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  departments  was  called  hv  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  to  these  sections,  in  order  that  obe- 
dience t"  them  might  he  enforced  by  proper  instructions 
Vol.  XXI.  StG  1. 


to  their  paymasters  and  other  disbursing  agents;  and  a 
compliance  with  the  law  will  be  strictly  exacted.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury, Who  is  now  putting  in  opera- 
tion the  new  warehousing  hill,  by  proper  instructions, 
will  also  himself  very  speedily  issue  the  most  stringent 
regulations,  under  the  twentieth  and  twenty  first  sections, 
as  above  quoted,  to  enforce  the  speedy  presentation  of  all 
treasury  drafts,  and  prevent  their  becoming  a paper  cir- 
culation.’’ 

The  Alexandria  Gazette.,  in  reference  to  the  above, 
says:  “'fhe  Union,  of  Saturday  night,  has  a very  lame 
defence  of  Secretary  Walker,  for  having  issued  a hatch 
of  treasury  drafts,  in  the  similitude  of  bank  notes,  as 
was  charged  by  our  Washington  correspondent  some 
time  since.  The  Union  admits  the  fact  of  such  drafts 
being  issued,  but  contends  that  they  are  “in  precise  con- 
formity with  the  law.”  That  they  are  in  conformity 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  we  readily  admit — hut  we  de- 
ny that  they  are  in  conformity  with  its  spirit.  It  never 
was  intended  that  these  d rails  should  be  issued  by  the 
government  as  a currency — but  that  such  was  the  design 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
of  (heir  having  been  engraved  in  a very  handsome  man- 
ner. having  all  the  appearance  of  a banknote,  and  instead 
of  being  in  blank, to  be  filled  up  with  such  sums  as  may 
be  due  to  the  public  creditor  to  whom  they  may  be  paid, 
they  are  of  specific  denominations!  Those  which  have 
foflnd  their  way  to  Wall  street  are  for  $100  each — but 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  others  of  a less  denomina- 
tion have  been  engraved.  Will  the  Union  furnish  the 
public  with  a satisfactory  reason  fur  incurring  an  ex- 
pense of  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  engraving  of 
these  “treasury  rags?”  And  while  it  is  about  it,  will  it 
also  account  for  the  extraordinary  coincidence  present- 
ed, by  the  fact  of  the  bank  on  which  they  are  drawn, 
being  overdrawn  some  half  a million  of  dollars ? We 
should  be  glad  to  know,  too,  how  they  are  to  be  paid, 
when  there  is  no  money  of  the  government  in  the  bank 
to  meet  them?’’ 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

All  eyes  are  now  directed  towards  Vera  Cruz, 
waiting  the  progress  of  the  new  revolution  irt  Mexico 
Even  our  cabinet,  if  we  may  credit  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  theN.  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
at  a meeting  held  on  the_27th  ult  determined  to 
take  no  step  in  reference  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  Santa  Anna  party,  until  the  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion shall  be  known.  The  fleets  are  to  remain  in- 
active and  Gen.  Taylor  is  to  continue  to  manace 
invasions.  The  “ Union"  has  repeatedly  denied  that 
our  government  has  any  connection  with  any  Mex- 
ican faction.  Notice  the  fact  of  Santa  Anna  not  being 
prevented  to  enter  Vera  Cruz  in  the  dull  British 
steamer  Arab,  which  he  effected  on  the  16th  of  Aug. 
although  it  was  known  to  the  whole  squadron  that  lie 
would  about  that  time  make  the  attempt — and  al- 
though our  crack  steamer,  Princeton  made  a show 
of  attempting  to  intercept  the  Arab.  Yet  it  may 
have  been  that  wind,  weather  and  fortune,  ail  con- 
spired in  favor  of  the  daring  enterprise.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a letter  from  the  American  Ex-Consul, 
Campbell,  introduced  Gen.  Santa  Anna  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  American  squadron,  Com.  Conner. 

The  Savannah  Republican  says— “We  have  been  fre- 
quently asked  whether  Com.  Conner  will  be  likely  to 
allow  Santa  Anna  to  pas3  unmolested  into  Vera  Cruz? 
We  unhesitatingly  answer  yes — if  lie  has  received  his 
despatches  from  the  government  at  Washington.  We 
have  no  positive  information  on  the  subject,  but  we  ra- 
ther guess  so  from  few  facts  and  circumstances  which 
may  be  easily  connected.  In  the  first  place,  we  think 
that  the  government  and  Santa  Anna  understand  each 
other  thoroughly.  Mr.  Slidell  McKenzie,  who  may  now 
be  considered  the  man  vyith  the  ‘’white  hat,’’ lias  been 
to  Cuba— has  conferred  with  the  fleet  off  Vera  Cruz,  and 
witli  General  Taylor.  Senor  Tamariz,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  Mexico  during  the  last  administration  of 
Santa  Anna,  has  been  in  the  United  States — probably 
at  Washington.  He  came  to  Charleston,  and  there 
chartered  a steamer  for  a large  sum  to  carry  him  to 
Cuba,  where  lie  arrived  only  a day  or  two  before  the 
announcement  that  Vera  Cruz  had  declared  in  tiivor  of 
the  exiled  chief.  Private  letters  received  in  New  York 
from  Havana  as  late  as  the  Sth  instant,  state  on  high 
authority  that  Santa  Anna  is  not  so  averse  to  peace  with 
this  country  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  that  he 
will  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  any  liberal  offer  for  a 
termination  of  the  war!  That  some  such  offer  was  in 
contemplation  by  the  administration,  we  may  not  only 
infer  from  the  call  for  the  passage  of  the  two  million  bill, 
but  from  the  well  ascertained  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  has 
actually  despatched  a messenger  to  Mexico. 

Now,  putting  all  these  facts  together,  we  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  this  whole  movement  is  well  understood, 


and  that  the  assendency  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  banish- 
n;e'lt  oi,P‘fedfs'  "jllf  followed  by  an  early  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  governments  If 
therefore,  the  sell-  trie  lias  worked  right,  it  is  highly  oro- 
hable  that  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty' inter- 
posed  to  the  triumphal  entrance  into  Vera  Cruz  by  Santa 
Anna  and  his  friends.  * 

Overthrow  and  imprisonment  of  Paredes.  The  N 
Orleans  papers  ol  ihe  24th  ult.  furnish  an  account  of 

aufdaTestoflie  ICti?  b"S  °f  War  Vera 

General  Santa  Anna  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  I6th- 
nnd  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment in  that  department. 

Mexico  and  Puebla  had  declared  in  favor  of  Santa 
Anna.  General  Bravo  had  scarcely  assumed  the  preri- 
oeney  to  act  in  the  absence  of  Paredes,  before  Paredes 
Las  .se]zecLand  P,accj| 111  confinement  in  the  Citadel  of 
Mexico.  Gen.  Salas  assumed  the  responsibility,’’ and 
onk  command.  His  two  sons  proceeded  immediately 
to  \ eta  Cruz,  to  meet  and  welcome  Santa  Anna.  They 
reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Sth.  y 

J he  Picayune  say— "Before  Sanla  Anna  left  Havana 
he  look  letters  front  Gen  Campbell  to  Com.  Conner,  and 
avowed  himself,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  as  to  his  in- 
tentions, as  follows— ’If  the  people  of  my  country  are 
l.eacc.”r’  1 a,U  WUh  them;  but  1 would  prefe? 

Gomez  Farias  aided  the  revolution  at  Mexico  Salas 
has  issued  a proclamation,  directing  congress  to  meet  on 
the  6th  ol  December,  under  the  constitution  of  1824-  the 
lestoiation  of  which  lie  declares  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  revolution.  That  is,  the  Federal  Pm, 
tton-of  which  he  was  always  a UremadevSaS?Mt,tU- 
Santa  Auna  will  bean  indifferent  hand  to  govern  un 
^confederate  authomy,  or  we  have  mistake”n  hYs  ck! 

, -Annexation  of  California.  Various  rumors  bi-omrht 
y the  B.ttish  steamer  to  N.  Orleans,  from  Vera  Cruz  as- 

MaV*  Ca  1 °ri,la— niL  aning  we  presume,  Monterey— 
Mazatlan,  or  some  other  port  on  the  Pioifio  v? 

laker,  possession  of,  or  has  dedared  m favoi  of  annexY 
tion  to  the  United  States.  The  most  nhusihlov  n6*a" 
oftne  report  is  from  Mexican  letters  dated  8th  Au-nisf* 
stating  that  “some  of  the  disaffected  citizens  of  Mon- 
terey, m conjunction  with  a few  inhabitants  of  American 
origin,  who  were  aided  by  the  crew  of  the  IT  £-m,erlcar> 
war  Falmouth  look  posseLionYff "the  chy  hfisShe 

be  surprised  to  learn'  (he  caper  the/  hiv/l/”0"^  1 

beyond  the  Cordilleras  whilst  they  simno«3  ,?n  cm,.lng 
quietly  blockading  Vera  Cruz  all  life  whffe  d themSelves 
J be  Mexican  Moniteur  ol  the  8th  , 

fore, hie  article  on  the  recent  revolution  Rani/"?  3nd 
in  no  measured  terms  of  severity  on  the  reurnof/L 
Anna  to  power,  and  declares  I’mi  L • urn  Santa 
elevation,  it  will  still  con  fnf.e  hav,.n.*  °PP°sed  his 
sured  that  advershy  and ^ exile  1 ave Un,esB  a3‘ 
influence  on  his  character.  exercised  a salutary 

ENTRANCE  OF  THE  ARMY  INTO  MIER. 

n , • ir-  , , Mier’  (Mexico,)  July  31,  1846 

Caplam  Vinton’s  command  entered  this  place  thin 
morning  without  the  least  show  of  opposition  thl 
inhabitants  thronging  to  the  Plaza  in  crowds  as  Ee 
troops  filed  into  it  and  stacked  their  arms  in  front  Yr 
t e house  of  the  Alcade.  It  seemed  to  me  as  M 
there  were  men  enough  in  the  square  to  have  beaten 
us  off  with  nothing  else  save  the  Joose  rocks  I ^ 
aboul;  yet  not  a hand  was  raised.  * °° 

Mier  is  by  far  the  most  pleasant,  cleanly,  and  we!) 
regulated  place  we  have  yet  seen  in  th  , I! 
Mexico.  Ji  i,  bullion  a ’bill  o,erfi  ,P’3°l 
running  stream  of  the  same  name,  three  milt,  rll 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  said  to  contain  6 000  inhah? 
tants,  although  1 do  not  know  where  they  stow  mt 

be /o f TM e x ica  n sl ' h>d  ki,,aJ  thKS 

1 have  slated  that  the  number  of  the  inhahiti,ni  • 
pul  down  at  6,000;  admitting  that  it  is  4 000  i-1  ‘S 
still  entered  and  taken  possession  ot  br^mrn  f* 
-85  regulars  and  8 of  McCullock’s  RanL?t/y 
as  a mounted  guard.  You  could  nni  0 ®CrS’  ac 

m .1,6  Uni.odlLtc,  "°id  jb  "£!““ 

perfect  fortification  from  its  position  ami  th  P t6  ,S  a 
or  ,1,0  hou,„,  tvhlch  of  sf.™  ”c, pj 
command  occupies  a large  school  house  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  Plaza,  near  the  church— strong  and  at  dm 
same  time  commodious  and  comfortable  quartet  h 
It  is  company  B,  of  the  third  artillery,  or  “Red 
egged  Infantry,”  as  it  is  now  called  from  the  r„, 
that  the  men  are  at  this  time  serving  as  infantn- 
whtie  they  wear  the  red  or  artillery  stripe  dj?n 
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their  pantaloons.  I give  you  a list  of  the  officers, 
who  are  all  in  good  health:  Capt.  J.  R.  Vinton,  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Prevo,  Lieuts.  S.  Van  Vliet,  and  E. 
J.  Thomas. 

I return  to  Camargo  in  the  morning  with  the 
Rangers.  If  I could  have  my  own  way  1 should  re- 
main here,  for  it  is  worth  forty  of  Camargo. 

United  States  ship  Cumberland, 

Off  Vera  Cruz,  July  30,  1846. 

Sir:  Shortly  after  closing  my  letter  of  the  28th 
instant,  the  Cumberland,  Potomac,  and  two  of  the 
schooners  sailed  from  Green  Island  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy’s  vessels  in  the  river  of  Al- 
varado. In  passing  through  the  channel  leading  to 
the  roads  of  Antonio  Lizard,  I regret  to  inform  you 
this  ship,  owing  to  a strong  current,  ran  on  the  north- 
west part  of  a coral  reef,  called  the  Chopas,  in  three 
fathoms  water.  This  was  about  half  past  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th. 

After  great  exertions,  and  lightening  her  more 
than  a foot  by  pumping  off  the  water,  removing  the 
provisions  and  shot  to  the  other  vessels,  and  deposit- 
ing most  of  the  spar  deck  guns  on  a shoal  part  of  the 
reef  near  the  vessel,  (whence  they  can  be  easily  re- 
moved,) with  the  assistance  of  the  Mississippi,  she 
was  finally  extricated  from  her  perilous  position  at 
about  8 o’clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  29th,  after  grinding  in 
the  coral  reef  for  upwards  of  27  hours.  With  the 
exception  of  her  false  keel,  of  which  small  crushed 
fragments  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  alongside, 
the  ship  does  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  mate- 
rial injury,  as  she  makes  no  more  water  than  usual. 
It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  however,  that  much  of  the 
copper  on  the  bottom  has  been  rubbed  off. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  add  that  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Cumberland  performed  their  in- 
cessant labor  with  untiring  zeal  and  assiduity;  and 
my  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Captain  Filzhugh, 
his  officers,  and  men,  for  the  very  efficient  aid  ren- 
dered by  the  Mississippi,  whese  services  were  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  to  Lieutentanl  Le  Roy  and 
the  men  of  the  Potomac,  who  shared  our  labors. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  CONNER, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

lion.  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

By  the  steamer  McKim,  from  Brazos  Santiago, 
which  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  we  have 
the  following,  extracted  from  N.  Orleans  papers:— 

Co).  Clark,  has  succeeded  in  rc -establishing  order 
at  Matamoros,  by  promptly  executing  the  recent 
temperance  orders  of  Gen.  Taylor. 

Capt.  F.  L.  Ball,  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  Mexicans  on 
the  road  between  Barita  and  Matamoros. 

The  town  of  China,  on  the  Rio  St.  Juan,  about  65 
or  70  miles  from  Camargo,  was  taken  on  the  5th  in- 
stant by  Capt.  M’Cullough  of  the  Texas  Rangers, 
without  opposition.  Col.  Seguin  with  one  hundred 
Mexicans  were  in  the  town,  but  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Americans  they  retreated. 

Another  Mexican  depot  of  arms  has  been  found  in 
Matamoros,  and  a quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

The  regiment  of  Rangers  under  Col.  Jack  Hays 
and  Lieut”  Col.  Waiker,  left  Matamoros  about  the 
10th  inst.  on  an  incursion  into  the  interior;  the  pre- 
cise route  to  be  taken  by  them  is  not  known,  and 
will  depend  probably  upon  circumstances.  We  hope 
lobe  kept  fully  apprized  of  the  movements  of  this 
corps  to  which  great  importanca  is  attached  in  the 
army.  The  2d  regiment  of  dragoons  which  is  com- 
posed now  of  only  four  companies,  with  about  375 
men  has  abandoned  its  encampment  between  Point 
Isabel  and  Fort  Brown,  and  was  at  Matamoros  at 
last  accounts.  Major  Gen.  Butler  is  represented  to 
be  quite  ill  at  Point  Isabel. 

A letter  from  Camargo,  dated  August  9,  says: 

The  steamer  Hatchee  Eagle  arrived  here  last 
evening,  Gen.  Taylor  and  his  staff  coming  upon  her. 
The  talk  is  of  an  immediate  movement  at  some  point 
on  the  route.  Whether  the  army  is  to  move  by  way 
of  China,  or  is  to  cross  the  San  Juan  at  this  place 
and  march  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  has  not  yet 
been  setled  upon  I believe.  There  are  now  near 
3,000  rnen,  all  regulars,  encamped  here,  and  hosts  of 
volunteers  arc  ert  route  and  shortly  expected  some 
of  them  this  afternoon. 

The  general  impression  among  the  best  informed, 
as  regards  the  chances  of  the  Mexicans  giving  ano- 
ther battle,  is  that  Gen.  Taylor  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  fresh  laurels  at  Monterey  or  near 
that  place.  On  the  river  the  inhabitants  appear 
friendly  enough,  but  in  the  interior  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Camargo , Avgust  10,  1846. 

There  was  a grand  parade  ot  all  the  regular  troops 
last  evening,  and  a magnificent  show  they  made.—  ] 


Gen.  Taylor  and  staff  passed  the  different  regiments 
as  they  were  extended  in  line,  and  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified  with  their  appearance.  Gen.  Worth 
is  drilling  the  men  constantly,  and  the  masterly  style 
in  which  they  perform  their  evolutions  beats  any- 
thing your  humble  servant  has  ever  seen  in  the  way 
of  military  tactics. 

Camargo,  Mexico,  Jlug.  11,  1846. 

One  step  towards  Monterey  is  to  be  taken  to-mor- 
row. Captain  Duncan’s  battery,  accompanied  by  a 
small  portion  of  M’Cullough’s  men,  leave  this  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  and  by  some  road 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  only  as  a reconnoissance,  although  an  artillery 
force  is  along.  Of  whatever  befalls  them  on  the 
road  you  shall  be  made  acquainted  all  in  good  time. 
If  the  command  does  not  take  Mier  in  the  route,  it 
will  go  close  to  that  place. 

News  has  reached  here  this  morning  to  the  effect 
that  the  city  of  Guenero  has  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  government.  The  people  of  that 
place  have  all  along  been  friendly  towards  the  Ame- 
ricans, or  have  so  seemed;  but  whether  from  any 
love  they  might  bear  them,  or  from  fear  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Camanches,  is  a matter  I am  not 
able  to  determine  at  this  present  writing.  I believe, 
honestly,  that  the  people  of  Guenero  have  some  in- 
telligence and  are  better  disposed  than  those  of  any 
place  on  the  river. 

The  crack  steamer  Brownsville,  by  which  I send 
this,  brought  up  two  companies  of  the  advance  of 
the  Baltimore  troops  last  evening,  the  rest  coming 
on  by  land.  They  are  a hardy  looking  set  of  “b’- 
hoys”  to  all  appearance,  but  1 have  no  doubt  will  do 
good  service.  Captain  Blanchard’s  company  of 
twelve-months  Louisiana  volunteers,  recruited  from 
the  regiments  recently  disbanded,  entered  camp  this 
forenoon. 

Camargo,  Mexico,  Jlugusl  13,  1846. 

Editors  of  the  Picayune — Gentlemen:  I have  just 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  Texas 
infantry,  under  Col.  Johnson — also  of  portions  of  the 
3d  and  4th  U.  S.  infantry,  under  Col.  Garland,  with 
Capt.  Bragg’s  battery.  I have  already  mentioned 
that  Gen.  Worth’s  brigade  was  under  marching  or- 
ders for  the  interior,  the  order  being  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  move  within  eight  days  from  yesterday. 

General  Burleson,  and  several  other  Texas  gentle- 
men of  distinction  have  arrived  at  this  place.  I also 
see  Captains  Mason  and  Pope,  and  believe  they  are 
about  to  join  the  new  spy  company  that  M’Cullough 
is  forming.  Capt.  M’C.  is  now  out  with  a small 
party,  with  Captain  Duncan,  of  Ihe  T.ieht  Artillery, 
reconnoitering  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Agua 
Leguas. 

The  weather  is  fine,  but  exceedingly  warm.  Citi- 
zens who  hoped  to  trade  at  this  place  are  constantly 
arriving,  and  are  constantly  receiving  orders  to  re- 
turn “on  the  first  boat.”  They  do  not  like  this,  of 
course,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Camargo  is  an 
important  depot,  and  Gen.  Taylor  is  determined  the 
scenes  of  Corpus  Christi  and  Matamoros,  so  detir- 
mental  to  the  service,  shall  not  be  re-enacted  here. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  supplies  the  following 
items  from  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Four  companies  of  the  first  regiment  of  Ohio  vol- 
unteers proceeded  up  the  river  on  the  10th  inst.,  to 
Camargo.  This  regiment  is  commanded  by  Colonel 
Mitchell. 

Four  companies  of  the  second  regiment  passed  up 
on  the  Virginia  on  the  11th  inst. 

The  remaining  companies  of  these  two  regiments 
are  en  route,  on  foot  for  the  same  place — one  half 
going  by  water  and  the  other  half  by  land. 

Those  of  the  Maryland  and  Kentucky  companies, 
whose  lot  it  was  to  go  on  foot,  are  also  on  the  road 
up.  Those  men  have  a long  road  to  travel  this  warm 
weather,  but  if  report  be  true  they  are  well  able  to 
stand  it. 

Indiana  volunteers. — This  brigade,  comprising  three 
regiments,  is  now  at  Camp  Belknap,  opposite  Barita 
and  is  commanded  by  Col.  Joseph  Lane,  A.  S.  Ro- 
binson, aid. 

The  3d  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers  are  stationed 
at  Matamoros. 

Matamoros,  Jlug.  14,  1846. 

The  army  on  this  frontier  is  now  so  much  dispers- 
ed in  different  encampments,  or  en  route  to  the  ports 
above  here,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  their 
whereabouts — if  such  a word  is  allowable.  Two  of 
the  Illinois  regiments  were  still  at  the  Brazos  Island 
on  the  10th  instant.  The  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  some  portion  of  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  volunteers  are  strung  along  the  river  below 
here,  but  nearly  all  are  under  orders  to  move  as  soon 
as  transportation  can  be  furnished. 

The  3d  Ohio  regiment  is  encamped  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  this  place.  Col. 
Johnson’s  Texas  rifle  regiment  has  gone  to  Camargo, 


as  has  the  mounted  rifle  regiment  of  Col.  Woods, 
from  the  same  state,  besides  nearly  all  the  regular 
troops,  and  many  volunteer  corps  from  other  states. 

Brigadier  General  Quitman  left  last  night  or  early 
this  morning,  to  go  above,  where  he  expects  to  be 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  regiments.  Brigadier  General  Ha- 
mer, with  one  regiment  from  Ohio,  one  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  battalions, 
reached  here  this  morning,  going  to  Camargo,  whete 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Taylor  now  are,  and  where 
the  army  is  concentrating  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  2d  dragoons,  now  commanded  by  Capt.  May, 
and  the  light  artillery  of  Lieut.  Ridgely  leave  to- 
morrow, to  escort  a train  of  wagons.  In  the  course 
of  fifteen  days  the  largest  army  ever  assembled,  at 
one  point  since  the  time  of  our  revolution,  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  will  be  at  Camargo. — 
We  shall  all,  regulars  and  irregulars,  be  there,  and 
then  see  what  is  to  follow. 

I have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  actual  force  in 
this  quarter,  and  the  best  information  to  be  had, 
makes  it  over  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  they  still 
come.  What  they  are  to  do,  is  more  than  I can  tell, 
as  1 feel  confident  the  Mexican  government  can  nev- 
er organize  a force  one  half  as  strong. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  to  be  the  base  of  the  line  of 
operations.  The  principal  depot  will  be  Camargo, 
from  whence  we  shall  go  to  Monterey  and  as  much 
further  as  directed.  Gen.  Taylor  says  his  orders  are 
to  advance;  and  he  shall  go  ahead  until  he  is  ordered 
or  forced  to  stop.  The  latter  not  a probable  event. 

Garrisons  will  be  left  at  Point  Isabel,  Brazos  Is- 
land, Barita,  Malamoros,  Reynosa,  and  other  places. 
Col.  Clark  now  has  the  command  of  the  force  here, 
which  consists  of  a battalion  of  regulars,  and  some 
volunteers  are  to  be  joined  with  them. 


INDIANS. 


ANNUAL  ASSEMBLAGE  AT  LA  POJNTE,  ON  LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 

According  to  arrangement,  usage,  and  treaties,  a 
large  number  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  consisting  of 
deputations  from  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the 
northwest,  as  far  as  the  “49th  degree”  north,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  assemble  annually  at 
La  Pointe,  at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  to 
receive  the  annuities  to  which  they  are  entitled 
from  the  government.  The  number  thus  assembled 
at  La  Pointe  early  in  August,  must  have  been  some- 
wnere  ueiween  jour  and  seven  thousand,  comprising 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  has  happend  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  government  have  failed  to  have  at 
that  point  cither  the  provisions  for  their  subsistence 
or  the  money,  blankets,  &c.,  &c.,  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements to  those  natives  of  the  forest,  to  all  of 
which,  it  has  been  considered  a point  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  attend,  as  the  disposition  of  the  tribes 
toward  the  whites,  depends  greatly  upon  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  on  those  occasions.  Letters  are 
published  in  the  last  United  States  Gazette,  dated 
Sault  St.  Marie,  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
Lake  Superior,  dated  the  18th  and  19th  of  August, 
which  represent  great  dissatisfaction  as  existing 
amongst  the  chiefs  assembled  at  La  Pointe,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  omission;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  plight  they  are  reduced 
to  by  the  neglect.  The  letters  state  that  an  appli- 
cation had  reached  the  officer  of  Ihe  U.  S.  troops  at 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  for  an  armed  force.  The  officer 
replied  that  he  had  but  twenty  men  left,  and  they 
were  required  to  guard  the  public  property  there  to 
^ large  amount,  under  his  charge,  all  the  restthaving 
been  ordered  to  Mexico.  He  forwarded  on  the  re- 
quisition to  Mackanaw,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  soldiers  there  that  could  be  spared. 

Letters  from  a correspondent  at  La  Pointe,  which 
are  the  latest  date  from  thence,  have  reached  the 
editor,  furnishing  many  interesting  items.  We  ex- 
tract a few  of  the  concluding  paragraphs: 

LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Correspondence  of  the  National  Register. 

La  Pointe,  Aug.  5th,  1846. 

Fires  in  the  forests.  While  I write,  the  bell 
sounds  a fifth  time  the  alarm,  our  entire  village  be- 
ing completely  surrounded  by  a fire,  which  is  inclin- 
ing down  gradually  in  spite  of  all  effort,  and  will 
doubtless  be  productive  of  serious  consequences, 
unless  the  wind  soon  changes.  We  are  of  course 
well  smoked;  as  1 can  be  of  no  assistance  however, 

I care  not  to  expose  myself  uselessly  to  the  sun’s 
fierce  rays,  I will  therefore  keep  at  my  letter. 

Indians. — Government  annuities.  The  most  in- 
teresting topic  with  me  at  present  is  the  approach- 
ing payment, — interesting  only  because  it  brings  to- 
gether such  a number  of  ttie  genuine  aborigines, 
whom  1 see  in  their  true  character  here.  There  are 
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already  about  GOO  on  the  island,  and  they  arc  com- 
ing in  rapidly,  and  will  number  about  4 to  5000  by 
the  15th.  I spend  all  my  spare  lime  among  them, 
correcting  my  wrong  opinions  of  them,  and  studying 
their  character.  1 had  supposed  them  a stern,  for- 
bidding, and  inhospitable  race,  grave,  quiet,  and  in- 
different; 1 find  them  the  very  opposite  of  all  this. — 
They  are  as  playful,  as  cheerful,  and  as  happy, — 1 
may  say  infinitely  more  so,  as  a class,  than  the  whites, 
and  no  man  is  ever  turned  from  their  lodge.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  always  welcome, — for  the  red 
man  is  hospitality  itself, — and  though  their  fare  is 
poor  and  scarce,  if  you  are  not  too  proud  to  eat,  you 
are  welcome  to  a share  of  his  dumpling,  his  ash 
cake,  and  his  fish.  And  they  arc  very  inquisitive. — 
They  will  inspect  you  and  every  thing  about  you, 
for  instance,  watch,  pencil,  pen,  and  wish  to  know 
their  uses,  &c.,  and  in  a word,  enquire  every  thing 
about  it  except  the  name,  which  would  be  loo  trou- 
blesome to  remember,  for  they  take  no  trouble. — 
With  the  few  words  1 have  learned,  assisted  by  signs, 

I can  hold  a right  ready  conversation  with  them, — 
i.  c.  make  them  understand  me,  and  I also  under- 
stand them.  They  are  remarkably  quick  at  signs. 
Indeed  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  lan- 
guage consists  in  a great  measure  of  action,  which 
with  metaphor,  which  is  but  a kind  of  sign,  consti- 
tutes their  eloquence.  One  very  material  constitu- 
ent of  their  eloquence  however  is  modulation,  in 
which  they  excel  in  a high  degree,  and  which  cha- 
racterises their  most  ordinary  conversation.  Not  a 
sentence  is  uttered  by  them,  but  the  voice  passes 
through  a scale  from  high  to  low  and  the  reverse, 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  readiness,  perfectly  natu- 
rally too,  of  course  rendering  their  language  very- 
musical  and  rich.  And,  too,  it  is  devoid  of  some  of 
the  harsh  sounds  of  the  English.  For  instance,  the 
letter  r,  which  is  scarcely  ever  fully  pronunced,  and 
for  the  reason  that  it  i3  so  dilficult  to  pronounce,  is 
not  used  in  their  language  at  all;  but  what  is  most 
singular  is,  that  they  have  not  the  soft  and  liquid 
sound  of  the  letter  I,  at  all,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  they  can  pronounce  it;  but  their  mouth 
seems  too  lull  to  allow  the  tongue  the  proper  play 
to  utter  it.  The  harsher  sounds  are  scarce,  and 
though  their  language  to  an  English  tongue  is  diffi- 
cult to  utter  at  lirst,  when  he  does  attain  to  pro- 
nounce it  “trippingly”  on  the  tongue,  he  wonders 
how  he  ever  found  it  so.  But  enough  of  their  lan- 
guage. We’ll  pass  to  something  more.  1 attended 
a council  a day  or  two  since.  The  council  room  is 
quite  large,  being  built  for  the  purpose.  The  coun- 
h©i<i  q banri  just  m from  Sandy 

Lake,  far  interior.  They  consisted  of  a very  intel- 
ligent looking  chief,  not  a very  striking  figure  how- 
ever, with  a large  band  of  the  noblest  looking  war- 
riors 1 have  yet  seen.  They  were  all  splendid  figures, 
tall,  athletic,  and  robust,  and  one  of  them.  Crow 
Feather,  is  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  warrior  of  the 
nation.  He  had  the  greatest  number  of  feathers  in 
his  cap,  each  feather  (of  the  eagle)  representing  a 
Sioux  whom  he  had  killed.  As  mentioned  they  were 
ranged  around  the  loom.  Their  “great  father”  took 
an  honorable  seat  as  president.  He  was  addressing 
the  band  as  1 entered.  Among  other  things,  he  told 
them  that  food  was  scarce  here  now,  that  when  the 
vessel  came  we  wouid  have  more;  in  the  mean  time, 
if  we  had  anything  to  eat,  we  would  eat,  and  if  not, 
we  would  do  without  it,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  a 
smoke,  i.  e.  of  the  pipe.  Methougbl  that  this  speech 
of  the  “great  father”  must  have  fallen  particularly 
heavy  upon  the  ear  of  these  poor  half  starved  In- 
dians, who  expecting  the  nselves  to  be  provided  for, 
have  come  hundreds  of  miles,  bringing  with  them 
nothing  to  eat.  They  are  therefore  dependent  upon 
the  charities  of  the  village.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
vessel  with  their  provisions,  and  the  goods  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them  is  at  SaultSt.  Marie,  450  miles 
distant,  deserted  by  her  crew,  who  have  quarreled 
with  their  captain.  But  to  the  council,  lwasanx- 
ious  to  hear  what  would  be  the  reply  to  this  remark; 
but  before  the  “great  father”  had  concluded,  the 
room  filled  with  smoke, the  bell  of  the  Catholic  church 
again  sounded  an  alarm  of  danger  in  that  quarter, 
and  1 hurried  off  to  the  fire.  Besides  (lie  one  which, 
vvi'h  a front  of  more  than  a mile  hems  in  our  vil- 
lage, there  rages  another  extensive  one  eight  miles 
up  the  island,  from  which,  indeed,  this  one  has  come 
down,  running  amongst  the  under  brush.  There  are 
also  no  less  than  seven  others, three  of  them  tremen- 
dous ones,  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  straight, 
among  the  mountains, — and  altogether,  it  presents 
at  night  a very  beautiful  sight;  they  will  continue  to 
burn  until  we  have  a tiard  rairi,  and  when  that  will 
be,  gracious  knows,  lor  we  have  a very  long  drought. 

August,  7th,  1346. 

I attended  a second  time,  a council  to-day,  held  on 
the  arrival  ol  one  ol  the  greatest  chiefs  and  principal 
warriors  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  adds  the  cha- 


racteristic of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Chippevvays. 
He  however  did  notspcak.on  this  occasion,  but  gave 
the  usual  Indian  acquiescence  in  what  was  said; 
“ugh.”  By  the  way,  I have  not  mentioned  that  he 
bears  the  odd  name  of  “Hole-in-the-Day.”  lie  is 
without  exception,  the  most  intelligent,  finest  look 
ing  Indian  that  I have  seen.  “Cow  Buffalo,”  the 
chief  of  this  place,  and  “White  Crow,”  the  chief  of 
the  Fond-du-lac,  have  heads  formed  much  like  the 
whites.  Indeed,  the  latter  in  appearance  would 
grace  a seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  But  “Hole-in-the- 
Day”  has  the  pure  physiognomy  of  the  Indian,  the 
high  cheek  bone,  &c.,  but  withal,  a fine  forehead, 
an  open  countenance,  a free,  independen  t,  and  noble 
bearing,  and  speaks  his  reputation  in  his  look-*. 

I could  but  sympathise  with  the  poor  fellows  how- 
ever, when  they  were  told  of  the  starvation  that 
awaited  them  for  several  days,  until  their  supplies 
should  arrive  from  the  Sault.  The  general  govern- 
ment lias  always  provided  for  them  after  their  airi- 
val  until  their  payment,  and  by  some  mismanage- 
ment, their  food  has  not  yet  arrived.  And  at  the 
same  time  too,  they  are  told  that  the  payment  can- 
not be  made  at  the  time  appointed,  because  the  mo- 
ney has  not  yet  been  sent  on.  And  here  they  are, 
poor  fellows,  upon  comparatively  scarce  hunting 
crowds,  collected,  hundreds  and  thousands  together, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  frtim  home.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  dissatisfaction  sometimes  arises  among 
those,  who  committing  their  entire  interests  to  the 
care  of  their  great  father,  are  so  little  thought  of. — 
Of  course,  nothing  proceeds  from  intention,  it  is  all 
inconsideration,  a neglect  to  look  ahead,  and  to  see 
where  one  is  about  to  leap. 

P.  S.  August  7th.  A heavy  rain  this  morning 
extinguished  all  the  fires  in  this  section.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  is  extensivo,  for  report  makes  the  fires 
raging  in  every  possible  direction  to  a very  wide 
extent,  all  along  the  lake  coast,  down  towards  St. 
Peters  and  the  Mississippi,  &c.,  &c.  The  Propeller 
(steamer)  arrived  here  during  the  night,  creating  a 
great  stir,  for  steamers  are  curiosities  about  these 
parts.  This  is  the  first  of  these  floating  wonders  that 
has  been  seen  up  here. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  REGION. 

I am  addressing  you  from  that  part  of  Lake  Huron 
which  is  often  designated  as  a part  of  the  river  issu- 
ing from  the  Sault  St.  Marie.  So  imperceptibly  do 

ttixzy  glide  into  caoli  other  that~it  ra  Tory  difficult  to 

distinguish  at  what  precise  point  the  river  ends  or 
the  lake  begins.  A group  of  innumerable  islands  is 
collected  here,  dotting  the  surface  in  every  direc- 
tion,— of  all  shapes — all  dimensions — all  appear- 
ances;— we  have  been  sailing  amidst  them  till  they 
seemed  to  interpose  barriers  to  our  further  progress, 
but  some  point  nr  headland  rounded,  and  the  way  for 
our  onward  journey  opens  again  far  beyond. 

I am  returning  from  my  tour  to  the  Mineral  Re- 
gion, in  and  about  which  I had  been  wandering  for 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  arid  whatever  of  antici- 
pation or  of  romantic  expectation  may  have  been 
formed  before  my  visit,  I have  found  realized  aQd  a 
substance  and  a confirmation  given  to  them. 

A more  remarkable  country — one  possessing  more 
peculiar  features,  both  of  the  wild  and  the  useful,  is 
not  to  be  encountered,  even  in  our  own  wide-spread 
country.  I had  heard  strange  and  improbable  and 
extraordinary  statements  of  its  mineral  treasure,  and 
was  an  especial  unbeliever,  but  a personal  examina- 
I tion  has  given  them  a confirmation  which  has  alike 
gratified  and  surprised  me. 

1 had  every  facility  for  visiting  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  localities  whose  mineral  operations  have  ac- 
tually commenced,  and  found  that  in  some  of  them 
very  extensive  labor  had  been  performed.  Al  the 
mouth  of  Eagle  River,  a perpendicular  shaft  has  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  1 80  feel,  and  horizontal  shafts 
branch  off  from  this,  aid iS'erent  points,  to  a distance 
nearly  equal.  It  is  an  adventure  to  be  remembered, 
to  make  a descent  into  this  work — this  subterranean 
treasure  house. 

The  first  mine  that  I visited  convinced  me  that 
copper,  especially  the  pure  or  native  copper,  existed 
in  large  quantities,  and  visits  to  mine  after  mine  in 
succession  established  this  belief.  Everywhere  were 
perceptible  the  evidences  of  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  the  metal.  Where  a cavity  existed  in  the  rock, 
would  be  found  a mass  or  boulder  of  native  copper. 
Every  fissure  and  crevice  was  lined  with  it.  The 
more  solid  portions  are  perforated  by  veins  arid 
strings  of  the  pure  native  copper.  The  whole  of  the 
rock  formation  seems  to  be  lied  together  with  this 
metal.  Nor  is  this  the  only  treasure  in  all  the  mines 
that  I visited,  and  like  statements  are  heard  from 
those  who  visit  other  mines. 


In  all  quarters  striking  indications  of  silver  exist 
— the  pure  native  silver  appears  in  contact  with  the 
copper  without  any  alloy.  I have  a curious  speci- 
men, which  I saw  taken  out  of  the  mine.  It  is  a 
small  mass  or  boulder  of  native  copper,  with  a but- 
ton of  native  silver,  as  it  were  soldered  to  it. 

I saw  the  famous  piece  of  copper,  of  which  so 
many  newspaper  accounts  have  been  published.  It 
lies  in  the  bottom  of  a shaft  about  45  feet  below  the 
surface — when  found  it  was  imbedded  in  the  solid 
trap  rock.  It  has  a length  of  about  13  feet,  by  9 in 
depth,  and  varies  from  4 to  18  inches  in  thickness, 
and  looks  like  an  immense  slab  standing  on  its  larg- 
est edge.  Its  weight  is  estimated  at  13  tons,  consist- 
ing of  pure  malleable  copper,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  rock  or  any  foreign  substance,  and  what  is 
more  remarkablo,  it  lies  directly  across  the  shaft.  I 
saw  a great  many  other  masses  of  pure  copper,  va- 
rying in  weight  from  one  to  several  tons. 

It  is  wonderful  to  visit  the  various  localities,  and 
see  what  a large  amount  of  copper  has  been  already 
raised,  and  at  every  step  in  their  progress,  indica- 
tions of  richer  returns  are  to  be  found. 

But  a vast  amount  of  deception  exists  with  regard 
to  the  the  golden  returns  of  mining  operations,  and 
too  much  of  a speculative  cast  is  given  to  the  labor, 
so  that  to  many  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

The  sail  up  Lake  Superior  will  ever  repay  a rich 
return  in  exhibitions  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful 
in  natural  scenery.  The  coast  indented  with  the 
most  beautiful  bays  and  harbors — the  points  and 
headlands  jutting  out  in  every  direction,  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  or  raising  in  high 
and  precipitous  ridges. 

The  shores  had  a very  primitive  appearance. — • 
There  is  scarcely  a house  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween the  Sault  St.  Marie  and  Copper  Harbor. — 
There  are  very  few  inhabitants,  even  of  the  men  of 
the  forest.  The  soil  is  unproductive,  and  the  cli- 
mate unfavorable  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture — 
certainly  so,  as  far  as  the  most  valuable  of  our  agri- 
cultural products  are  concerned.  This,  with  the 
scarcity  of  game,  which  exists  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties, make  precarious  enough  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  mining  region  will  probably  never  be- 
come much  of  an  agricultural  one.  It  has  its  own 
value  in  another  way.  Soil  and  climate  are  both 
adverse.  When  a better  order  of  management  of 
the  mineral  treasure  exists,  rich  indeed  will  be  the 
returns. 

The  lake  will  always  be  a resort  for  pleasure,  tra- 
vel and  for  the  improvement  of  health,  during  a few 
monins  in  summer.  Then  the  climate  is  delightful, 
and  the  atmosphere,  invigorating  and  bracing  from 
its  stimulating  properties,  imparts  an  unusual  degree 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  to  the  system.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkably  healthy,  miasma  not  existing, 
and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  persons  suffering  un- 
der pulmonary  diseases,  derive  great  and  immediate 
benefit  from  a few  weeks  residence  in  this  country. 

My  own  health  has  greatly  improved,  though  ex- 
posed to  all  the  vicisitudes  of  travelling,  as  they  ex- 
ist in  this  Infant  Empire.  I have  known  no  such 
thing  as  a cold  since  1 left  home. 

The  lime  is  not  far  distant  when  patients  laboring 
under  pulmonary  affections  will  be  sent  to  improve 
their  health  by  a summer  residence  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  instead  of  a winter’s  sojourn  in  Texas 
or  Florida. 

Nor  are  the  accounts  of  the  excessive  cold  of  th is 
region  well  founded.  When  the  thermometer  on 
the  Hudson  River  iias  indicated  a cold  of  16  or  20 
degrees  below  zero,  it  has  not  here  gone  below  6 or 
8.  This  is  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  waters  of 
this  vast  iake  which  remains  unfrozen  during  the  se- 
verest winters.  Hygrometic  observations  shew  a 
remarkable  equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
always  very  dry,  and  the  changes  very  slight. 

Yours,  &c. 

[JY.  Y.  Courier. 

FROM  COrrERDOM. 

The  Labe  Superior  News  furnishes  some  intelli- 
gence of  interest  from  the  mining  region.  It  states 
that  the  Lake  Superior  company  up  to  the  1st  of 
July  last  had  raised  1,023,000  lbs.  in  rock  contain- 
ing native  copper;  the  Pittsburg  and  Boston  Harbor 
mining  company  to  1st  of  July  last  had  raised  from 
lease  No.  4 at  Copper  Harbor,  78,000  lbs.  of  black 
oxide,  and  2,614,000  lbs.  from  lease  No.  5,  Cliff 
mine,  of  rock  containing  native  copper;  the  Copper 
Falls  company  to  the  1st  of  July  raised  106,000  lbs. 
of  rock  containing  native  copper;  and  large  masses 
of  nearly  pure  copper,  not  brought  to  the  surface  at 
the  time,  are  not  included  in  these  statements. 

According  to  the  News  some  valuable  specimens 
of  copper  have  recently  been  taken  out  of  some 
veins  upon  lands  owned  by  the  Rubicon  Mountain 
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Mining  company,  situated  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
northerly  branches  of  Sturgeon  river.  Four  exceed- 
ingly rich  veins  have  been  discovered  and  are  now 
being  opened  on  the  three  mile  location  of  the  Ohio 
Trap  Rock  and  Silver  Mining  company,  lease  No. 
295,  on  the  Ontonagon.  On  a mile  square  location 
on  Eagle  river  they  have  also  discovered  two  veins 
which  promise  to  be  valuable.  Three  large  and 
■well  defined  veins  of  copper  have  been  opened  and 
are  now'  being  successfully  worked  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Forsyth  Mining  company,  and  mining  opera- 
tions at  Portage  Lake  are  successfully  progressing. 
The  ore  said  to  be  rich  and  easily  taken  out  in  large 
quantities.  Among  the  companies  reaping  a good 
reward  in  that  section  of  the  district  are  the  Portage 
Lake  Mining  company,  the  Pennsylvania  company, 
and  the  New  England  and  Michigan  company.  The 
Portage  Mining  company  and  others  are  engaged  in 
explorations  under  the  most  promising  prospects. — 
The  American  British  Mining  company  have  a re- 
markable vein  on  Spar  Island  on  the  north  shore, 
from  which  a large  quantity  of  specimens  of  copper 
ore  of  the  very  richest  character  have  been  taken. 
The  vein  is  13|  feet  wide,  the  metalliferous  portion 
averaging  4 feet  8 inches. 

The  consolidated  Mining  company  have  five  loca- 
tions, four  upon  Isle  Royal  and  one  upon  Passage 
Island.  Excellent  specimens  of  native  copper  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  their  locations  on  Isle  Royal, 
and  also  very  rich  lumps  of  silver.  The  vein  is  45 
feet  in  height,  by  about  4 feet  in  thickness,  with  the 
native  copper,  between  the  vein-stone  and  wall  rock, 
averaging  about  two  inches  square.  The  vein  has 
been  traced  on  the  surface  for  more  than  a mile. — 
A number  of  veins  have  been  discovered  on  their  lo- 
cations. 

The  Michigan  Mining  company  have  obtained 
from  their  location  a most  singular  boulder  of  pure 
copper  and  silver.  The  piece  weighs  over  five 
pounds,  and  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Bad  river, 
some  140  miles  west  of  Copper  Harbor.  This  boul- 
der, of  which  copper  is  the  principal  portion,  pre- 
sents on  its  surface  innumerable  protuberances  of 
native  silver,  of  about  the  size  of  common  shot,  and 
which  must  make  it  yield  at  least  ten  per  cent  of 
that  metal. 

The  mines  of  the  Albion  company,  upon  a three 
mile  location,  are  now  being  worked  night  and  day 
by  three  sets  of  hands  each,  on  the  eight  hours  sys- 
tem. The  cliff,  on  which  operations  have  been 
commenced,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height — and  at  160  feet  from  the  base,  drifts  have 
been  commenced  on  either  side,  working  toward  the 
centre  on  the  same  vein,  and  through  which  it  will 
measure  some  700  feet.  When  this  drift  is  complet- 
ed, side  shafts  may  be  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  vein 
every  few  feet,  an  arrangement  that  will  allow  any 
number  of  hands  to  work.  The  vein  is  seven  feet 
in  width,  and  the  metalliferous  portion  composed  of 
gray  sulphuret  and  native  copper,  about  four  feet. 

The  Albion  company  are  to  commence  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  smelting  works  within  a few  rods 
of  their  mines,  where  there  is  abundant  water  pow- 
er and  plenty  of  hard  wood  for  coal.  They  expect 
to  have  the  works  in  full  operation  before  the  close 
of  navigation  in  the  fall.  The  works  will  be  about 
four  miles  from  a good  landing  on  the  lake  shore, 
and  a saw  mil)  is  being  erected  near  the  works. 

The  News  of  the  8tti  states  that  the  propeller  In- 
dependence would  take  down  on  her  next  trip  the 
largest  cargo  of  ore  that  has  yet  been  carried  to  the 
“Soo.”  From  the  Cliff  mine  she  will  receive  200 
barrels,  and  from  the  Lake  Superior  works  about  30 
tons,  including  a boulder  of  copper  weighing  1,757 
lbs.  found  some  45  feet  below  the  surface  of  Eagle 
river.  Its  copper  is  estimated  as  being  worth  20 
cents  per  lb.,  making  the  value  of  the  boulder  $351, 
exclusive  of  a per  ceritage  of  silver  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  getting  the 
metal  to  market. 

Our  readers  can  take  the  news  from  the  “News” 
wilh  as  many  grains  of  allowance  as  they  choose. 

[Cleveland  Herald. 

The  copper,  region. — A correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Post,  writing  from  Sault  St.  Marie,  says: 

“I  have  had  a conversation  with  an  intelligent  ge- 
ologist, who  had  just  returned  from  an  examination 
of  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  In  regard  to 
the  mines,  he  told  me  that  the  external  tokens,  the 
surface  indications,  as  he  called  them,  were  more 
favorable  than  those  of  any  copper  mines  in  the 
world.  They  are  still,  however,  mere  surface  indi- 
cations, the  veins  had  not  been  worked  to  that  depth 
which  was  necessary  to  determine  their  value  with 
any  certainty.  The  mixture  of  silver  with  the  cop- 
per he  regarded  as  not  giving  any  additional  value  to 
ihe  mines,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  occasional  and  rare. 
Sometimes,  he  told  me,  a mass  of  metal  would  be 
discovered  of  the  size  of  a man’s  fist,  or  smaller, 


composed  of  copper  and  silver,  both  metals  being 
closely  united,  and  yet  both  perfectly  pure  and  unal- 
loyed with  each  other.  The  masses  of  virgin  cop- 
per found  in  beds  of  gravel,  are,  however,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  these  mines.  One  of  (hem 
which  has  been  discovered  this  summer,  but  which 
has  not  been  raised,  is  estimated  to  weigh  20  tons. 

I saw  in  the  propeller  Independence,  by  which  this 
party  from  the  copper  mines  was  brought  down  to 
the  Sault,  one  of  these  masses,  weighing  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  the  appearance  of 
having  once  been  fluid  with  heat.  It  was  so  pure 
that  it  might  have  been  cut  in  pieces  by  cold  steel 
and  stamped  at  once  into  coin.” 

Copper  in  Great  Britain. — In  1844,  there  were 
imported  into  England,  55,720  tons  foreign  copper 
ore;  and  of  metalic  copper,  unwrought,  and  wrought 
plates,  and  coins,  805  tons.  Of  the  ores,  the  great- 
est quantities  were  from  Cuba  and  Chili. 

Capital  in  the  copper  business. — The  number 
of  mining  companies  engaged  in  the  copper  mining 
business  in  actual  operation  is  about  90,  and  the 
nominal  capital  is  over  $15,000,000  Boston  seems 
to  have  entered  the  most  extensively  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

Lake  Superior  mines. — The  government  after 
having  leased  the  mineral  lands  upon  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  to  companies  and  individu- 
als, has  determined  that  such  leases  are  invalid,  arid 
that  it  has  cheated  those  engaged  in  the  develope- 
ment — at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars— of  the  unbounded  mineral  wealth  of  that  sec- 
tion. To  redress  the  wrong  the  whigs  in  the  senate 
passed  a bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  these  lands 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  lessees  of  such  tracts 
as  had  been  taken  up  under  the  former  construction 
of  the  law. 

The  administration  party  in  the  house  vetoed  this 
bill;  and  that  the  vast  interest  connected  with  the 
mining  operations  on  Lake  Superior  are  now  pro- 
ceeding upon  leases  from  government,  which  the  go- 
vernment pronounces  to  be  unauthorized  and  worth- 
less. It  seems  impossible  for  industry  and  enterprise 
at  the  north  to  escape,  by  any  prudence,  the  heavy 
hand  of  southern  oppression.  Eventually,  the  rights 
of  the  miners  will  be  recognized:  but  “while  the 
grass  grows,”  the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty. 

[Philadelphia  American. 

It  is  said  that  the  large  mass  of  solid  copper,  dis- 
covered ny  tne  Copper  falls  company  near  Cake 
Superior,  thus  far  disclosed,  is  10  feet  in  length,  by 
9 in  depth,  and  1 in  thickness — or  twenty-five  cubic 
feet  of  pure  copper,  weighing  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Specimens  of  copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  the 
“Green  Ridge  company,”  Lake  Superior,  have  been 
received  at  Pittsburg,  some  of  which  contain  about 
90  per  cent  of  pure  copper;  others  contain  from  30  to 
60  per  cent. 

Copper  mine  stocks. — The  Boston  Courier  says: — 
Copper  slocks  which  were  much  sought  after  at  high 
rates,  a few  months  since,  have  declined  very  material- 
ly in  price,  and  the  shares  in  many  of  the  minor  compa- 
nies have  faded  out  entirely,  so  far  as  the  present  de- 
mand for  them  is  concerned.  The  most  valuable  mines, 
as  judged  of  by  their  delelopements,  are  (he  “Lake  Su- 
perior,” “Pittsburg,’’  “Copper  Fails,’’  and  the  “Wash- 
ington,’’ the  laUer  being  located  in  New  Jersey,  near 
canal  and  railroad  facilities.  Lake  Superior  shares  have 
fallen  from  $500  to  $65,  (the  amount  paid  in;)  the  Pitts- 
burg from  $210  to  $55;  the  Copper  Falls  from  $60  to 
$20;  and  the  Washington  from  $60  to  $30.  While  some 
ot  these  stocks  have  been  declining  in  the  market,  the 
evidences  of  their  immediate  and  prospective  value  have 
oecomc  greater,  if  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  state- 
ments and  reports  of  their  agents.  The  explorations  of 
geologists  and  mineralogists  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
that  our  country  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  some 
of  these  subterranean  lotteries  may  one  day  yield  import- 
ant revenues  to  their  proprietors.  Ores  from  three  of 
the  above  named  mines,  the  Washington,  Pittsburg,  and 
Lake  Superior,  have  been  sold  in  this  market  at  eighty 
dollars  per  ton,  in  the  crude  state,  which  is  very  well  for 
a beginning,  although  some  of  the  visionaries  at  one 
time  valued  them  at  a hundred  fold  that  price,  and  were 
afterwards  ready  to  decapitate  the  fowl,  which  in  the 
sequel,  laid  only  copper  instead  of  golden  eggs.  The 
Washington  mine  is  said  to  have  some  advantages  over 
others,  ill  that  it  is  nearer  home,  has  fewer  shares,  is  held 
in  fee,  and  is  incorporated,  thereby  involving  no  per- 
sonal liability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ores  of  the  dis 
tant  mines  are  said  to  be  more  abundant.  The  part  of 
prudence  will  be,  not  to  engage  in  any  of  them,  to  any 
considerable  extent.  They  are  very  well  for  playthings, 
till  more  definite  informalion  can  be  obtained  respect- 
ing them,  and  no  one  should  embark  more  in  them 
than  he  is  willing  and  able  to  lose,  without  inconveni- 
ence. 


THE  TARIFF. 


The  administration  journals  in  Pennsylvania  are 
divided  upon  the  ta riff  question,  into  all  manner  of 
doctrines,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  loca- 
tion. In  the  coal  and  iron,  of  wool-growing  sections, 
the  tone  of  their  journals  and  of  the  letters  of  not 
only  politicians,  but  business  men,  represent  the  tar- 
iff of  1846  as  a mere  temporary  measure,  which  the 
party  in  power  will  hasten  at  the  earliest  day  of  the 
next  session  to  modify  in  order  to  suit  their  Pennsyl- 
vania friends.  The  unequivocal  conclusion  of  the 
long  tariff  editorial  of  the  Washington  Union,  issued 
a week  since,  is  quoted  as  proof  positive  that  pro- 
tection is  still  to  be  extended  to  the  American  arti- 
cle, notwithstanding  all  the  free  trade  professions 
and  free  trade  enactments  of  the  party  that  controls. 

How  far  this  hope  of  the  Pennsylvania  democracy 
may  reasonably  be  indulged,  may  be  inferred  from 
tiie  reply  of  Mr.  Dallas  to  the  Hagerstown  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  says: 

“No  act  of  general  policy,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
was  ever  more  distinctly  condemned  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  than  the 
tariff  of  duties  on  imports  passed  by  the  whig  con- 
gress of  1842.”  Mr.  Dallas  continues: 

“That  a change  of  the  tariff  was  involved,  direct- 
ly and  unequivocally,  in  the  popular  verdict  render- 
ed in  favor  of  James  K.  Polk,  was  obviou3  to  all 
who  did  not  strangely  and  wholly  misconceive  the 
pervading  character  of  the  great  political  trial.  That 
trial  might  seem  superficially  a struggle  formen;  but 
in  reality  and  in  substance  it  was  a struggle  for  fun- 
damental doctrines  and  leading  measures.  While 
yet  in  progress,  both  parties  so  thought  and  so  repre- 
sented it:  the  whigs,  earnestly  and  universally;  when 
it  closed,  tiie  country  had  but  to  consult  the  ballot- 
box,  in  order  to  find,  with  other  equally  important 
conclusions,  a sentence  passed  against  the  tariff  of 
1842,  which,  without  violently  departing  from  the 
fixed  law  of  our  institutions,  could  not  be  reversed 
or  evaded.” 

Some  of  the  party  journals,  situate  in  other  locali- 
ties, hesitate  not  to  assume  now,  the  full  parly  doc- 
trine, and  denounce  all  protective  doctrines.  “Penn- 
sylvania is  not  ail  iron  and  coal,”  say  they,  “she  has 
other  interests  and  they  shall  be  heard.” 

In  the  meantime,  What  is  the  language  of  the 
parly  elsewhere  on  this  subject?  What  is  said  by 
those  who  actually  rule  the  roost?  The  anti-tariff, 
or  more  appropriately  tiie  anti-protective  party,  are 
only  reconciled  to  the  tariff  of  1846  as  a stepping- 
om.io — an  Gliding  wcuge,  wmen  is  to  oe  lonowed 
up  spiritedly  until  every  shadow  of  protection  is 
prostrated,  and  “free  trade”  achieved.  Tiie  Charles- 
ton Mercury  of  the  20th  u 1 1. , has  the  following: 

“Poor  Pennsylvania.  The  V idled  States  Gazette,  in 
a long  and  doleful  discussion  of  i tie  grievances  of  Penn- 
sylvania, dwells  upon  the  alleged  deception  that  some 
democrats  are  trying  to  practice  a second  time  upon  that 
confessedly  most  gullible  of  all  commonwealths.  The 
Gazelle  says  they  are  bolding  out  hopes  that  the  duties 
on  iron  and  coal  may  be  increased  at  tiie  next  session.” 
After  quoting  the  article  from  the  Gazelle,  the  Mercury 
adds: 

“We  heartily  wish  that  what  the  Gazette  promises  for 
‘the  anti-tariff  states,’  may  prove  true,  but  we  fear  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  there  will  be  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  ameliorate  the  present  tariff.  It  is  far  too  high 
on  a considerable  list  of  important  articles,  and  for  a 
just  revenue  system  too  low  on  others.  The  duties  on 
coal,  iron,  woollens,  wool,  wines,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles are  too  high  for  revenues.  The  tariff  too,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  will  produce  more  .revenue  than  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  spend.  At  present  it  is  needed  and  will 
be  for  several  years,  and  until  that  necessity  disappears, 
there  will  probably  be  no  essential  modification. 

“But  the  full  admission  by  the  Gazette  that  the  trade 
of  the  South  and  the  manufacture  of  the  North  are  per- 
manently burdened  by  the  high  duties  on  coal  and  iron, 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  says  that  paper,  will  go  for  a low  duty  on 
these  articles,  to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  British  manufacturers.  They  were  willing  to 
pay  tribute  to  Pennsylvania,  on  condition  that  the  rest  of 
the  Union  should  pay  tribute  to  them.  So  all  interests 
that  could  share  in  the  plunder,  got  their  own  back  with 
interest.  What  became  of  those  who  produced  only 
the  unprotected  articles?  Truly  they  paid  for  all.  And 
with  this  confession  dropping  unawares  continually  from 
the  tariff  advocates,  they  have  the  effrontery  to  denounce 
tiie  plundered  interests  for  resisting  the  robbery.  They 
are  accused  of  malice  and  a diabolical  spirit  of  mischief, 
because  they  resist  this  taxation  of  one  branch  of  indus- 
try to  enrich  another. 

The  Gazette  i9  right  to  nip  in  tiie  bud  any  hopes  of  an 
increase  in  tiie  duties  on  coal  and  iron,  and  ludicrously 
right  in  the  reflection  that,  ail  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion but  one  having  resisted  the  new  ta: iff'  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  one  being  sustained  in  his  course  by  his  consti- 
tuents, there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  her  gaining  any 
additional  strength  to  oppose  tiie  reform.  She  lias  in  fact 
every  reason  to  look  for  a diminution  of  her  power,  now 
that  the  issue  is  made,  and  w'e  are  very  much  mistaken. 
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if  more  than  one  of  her  next  delegation  is  not  found 
supporting  the  tariff of  1846.  Pennsylvania  is  not  made 
wholly  of  coal  and  iron. 

Allegany  county,  Md.  The  Cumberland  Civilian 
contains  an  account  of  a large  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  and  national 
protection  held  in  that  town  on  the  Jlth  in-t.  Addi- 
son L.  Withers,  Esq.,  "presided,  assisted  by  George  D. 
Devecmon  and  Galloway  Lynn,  Esqs.,  as  vice  presi- 
dents. J\l.  T.  Evans,  Esq.  was  appointed  secretary. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  acclamation  were 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  agriculturist,  the  proprietor  of 
mineral  lands,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  and  all  other 
workingmen,  are  as  much  interested  in  a protective 
policy  of  government,  as  the  manufacturer. 

Resolved,  That  the  poor  cannot  do  without  the  rich, 
nor  the  rich  without  the  poor,  each  being  dependent 
on  the  other;  therefore  a policy  of  government  being 
good  for  one  is  good  for  the  other,  and  being  destruc- 
tive to  the  interest  of  the  one,  is  consequently  inju- 
rious to  the  other. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  and  true  interest  of 
government  to  foster  and  encourage  the  labor  of 
the  country,  the  agriculturist,  the  mechanic,  and 
manufacturer  by  a permanent  protective  tarifF. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  sub-treasury 
scheme,  the  operations  of  which  will  have  a tenden- 
cy to  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  while  no  interest 
can  be  benefited  by  its  adoption. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  questions  now  are,  shall 
this  country  be  blessed  with  a protective  tariff,  a 
mixed  currency  of  gold,  silver,  ami  the  bills  of  specie 
paying  banks,  or,  shall  the  waterwheel  ami  the 
steam  engine  stand  still,  and  the  fires  of  the  forge 
and  furnace  be  extinguished,  the  wheat  of  the  farm- 
ers mildew,  and  his  flocks  remain  unshorn  for  want 
of  a market,  the  country  groan  under  direct  taxa- 
tion, while  the  sons  of  a once  free  country  toil  for 
a pittance,  ttiat  European  slaves  may  live  in  luxury. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a Protective 
American  tariff,  a mixed  currency,  consisting  of  gold, 
silver,  and  the  bills  of  specie  paying  banks,  and 
when  the  day  comes  for  every  man  who  loves  his 
country  to  do  his  duty  at  the  polls,  we  will  support 
no  man  who  does  not  pledge  himself  to  these  princi- 
ples. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  has  the  following  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  new  American  tariff  bill: 

“Shnnht  this  important  measure  become  a law,  as 
we  have  now  every  reason  to  believe,  u win  exer- 
cise a most  important  influence  upon  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country:  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  upon  most  of  our  staple  productions  being 
very  considerable,  and  upon  none,  perhaps,  more  so 
than  upon  the  manufactures  of  cotton.  Under  the 
existing  law,  the  duty  on  these  manufactures  (nomi- 
nally 35  per  cent.)  is  levied,  not  upon  the  real  value, 
but  upon  certain  fictitious  valuations,  which  serve  to 
raise  the  actual  duty  in  many  cases  to  80,  90,  or  100 
per  cent.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  senate,  the  duty  on  embroidered  and  tarn- 
bored  cottons  will  be  30  per  cent.;  on  cotton  velvets, 
20  per  cent.;  and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, 25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Under  a duty  of  this 
amount,  the  import  of  the  finer  qualities  of  English 
cotton  manufactures,  and  especially  of  good  prints, 
muslins,  and  probably  fine  shirtings,  will  be  large; 
and  we  may  expect  the  trade  in  those  articles  to  be 
restored  to  something  like  the  amount  at  which  it 
stood  some  years  ago.  The  reductions  in  the  duty 
on  iron,  and  on  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures, 
are  also  important;  but,  as  we  shall  probably  have 
decisive  intelligence  as  to  the  late  of  the  bill  at  an 
early  period,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  abstain  from 
any  further  remarks  upon  it.” 

Carpet  Weavers’  Convention.  A convention  of  the 
carpet  weavers  has  been  held  at  Tammany  Hall,  New 
York,  which  has  attracted  much  attention.  Two  cir- 
cumstances led  the  proprietors  of  the  factories  to  propose 
a considerable  reduction  in  the  wages  payable  for  weav- 
ing. One  was,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  duty  upon  the 
aruclc,  wlrch  would  bring  foreign  fabrics  into  market  at 
a much  lower  rate  than  heretofore.  The  other  was,  to 
obviate  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  lately  in- 
vented by  which  weaving  of  carpets  can  be  done  at  a 
great  reduction  of  price.  The  proprietors  offered  to  con- 
tinue the  former  method  of  weaving,  provided  workmen 
would  so  reduce  their  prices  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fur- 
nish die  article  in  fair  competition  with  those  furnished 
from  abroad,  aud  with  those  furnished  by  the  new  ma- 
chinery. The  convention,  after  considerable  discussion, 
refused  to  acceed,  and  protested  against  prices  being  re- 
duced. The  new  taritf,  they  say,  is  not  to  come  into 
opcraiion  till  the  first  ol  December.  Prices  of  carpeting, 
however,  will  evidently  not  wait  for  that  period  to  ar- 
rive- Politics,  it  is  supposed,  had  some  influence  iu  the 
proceedings  ol  the  convention.  It  was 

Resolved,  “That,  knowing  from  experience  that  our 
present  wages  ore  no  more  than  remunerative,  and  only 


sufficient  to  afford  us  a tolerable  subsistence,  we  cannot 
admit  the  propriety  of  a reduction  of  present  prices” — 
“that  the  just  and  proper  remedy  is,  to  withhold  the  sup- 
ply until  the  demand  causes  a return  to  remunerative 
prices”  and  that  “the  convention  look  upon  the  present 
proposal  to  reduce  wages,  as  ruinous,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  resist,  by  every  legal  means,  the  carrying  into 
effect  such  a proposal.’’ 

“The  Auburn  IVeavcrs,”  says  the  Express,  ‘‘have  stop- 
ped work,  as  Messrs.  Barb  r & Co.,  the  employers,  re- 
fuse to  give  the  old  prices.  The  operators  were  waiting 
to  learr.  the  discussion  of  the  ‘National  Convention,’ 
here,  before  moving.  If  these  weavers  are  wise  they 
will  go  to  work,  and  not  hurry  the  building  of  a machine 
called  ‘the  power  loom,”  which  never  ‘strikes,’  and  will 
do  the  same  work  for  3 cents,  that  is  done  by-  hand  for 
24.  The  weavers  have  a right  to  stand  out,  and  the 
mill-owners  have  a right  to  use  ‘power  looms.’  We  have 
been  told  that  twenty  looms  have  been  ordered  for  Au- 
burn; and  some  for  other  places.” 

The  Peekskill  Republican  says — “We  understand  that 
the  artists,  mechanics,  and  laborers  connected  with  the 
wire  and  carpet  factories  and  the  calico  print  works,  in 
Haverstraw,  Rockland  county,  were  to  hold  a meeting 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
with  each  other  and  deciding  whether  they  would  accept 
the  wages  offered  them  fry  the  owners  of  these  establish- 
ments, or  run  the  risk  of  finding  employment  elsewhere. 
The  wages  offered  them  are  twenty-five  percent,  lower 
than  those  they  have  been  receiving.  If  they  accept 
these  reduced  wages  the  establishments  will  continue 
their  operations;  if  they  do  not,  they  wdl  be  suspended .’ 
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Upon  Ihe  bill  “ to  reduce  dulies  and  for  other  purposes 
in  which  the  modern  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
in  their  application  to  the  United  States, 
are  examined. 


Delivered  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on 
the  16th  and  17th  July,  1846. 

The  bill  for  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  other 
purposes,  being  under  consideration  — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.,  addressed  the  senate  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Mr.  President;  The  question  now  pending  before 
the  senate,  and  upon  which  we  are  required  to  act 
at  this  late  day  of  a long  session,  is  one  of  great  and 
exciting  interest.  It  has  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
with  occasional  brief  intermissions,  been  the  ques- 
tion of  all  others  which  has  most  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  exciting,  universally,  the  most  profound 
and  intense  anxiety.  It  has  at  all  times  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  greatest  statesmen;  the  most 
profound  debaters,  and  the  deepest  thinkers.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  explored  and  re-explored, 
until  it  seems  to  be  exhausted — until  it  is  often  pro- 
claimed to  be  stale  and  threadbare — and-  yet  it  loses 
none  of  its  interest,  none  of  the  anxiety  abates,  nor 
has  the  public  mind  ever  been  pervaded  by  a more 
earnest,  intense  sensibility  than  at  this  moment. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  unnatural  or  factitious, 
for  the  people  are  suddenly  aroused  from  a slate  of 
incredulity  to  a belief  that  a great  and  disastrous  re- 
volution in  their  affairs  is  meditated.  They  had 
heard  murmurs  against  the  law  of  1842 — they  had 
seen  menaces  to  overthrow  it  from  high  sources — 
they  had  heard  of  a plan  of  reducing  dulies;  but 
when  they  saw  the  country  involved  in  a war,  re- 
quiring appropriations  vastly  greater  than  any  reve- 
nue which  can  be  realized  from  the  act  of  1842,  they 
did  not  believe  that  reduction  of  revenue  could,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  be  meditated,  because  they 
they  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  their  govern- 
ment could  abandon  its  duty  to  provide  funds  to  meeL 
its  liabilities,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  assail  great  and 
vital  interests,  and  bring  them  into  jeopardy.  But, 
when  they  saw  the  executive  policy  followed  up  by 
a great  and  decisive  blow  in  the  other  chamber  of 
the  capitol,  they  were  aroused  from  the  false  secu- 
I’ity  in  which  they  had  reposed,  and  they  now  press 
upon  us  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity. 

I know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  impatient  to  reach  the  issue— to  take 
the  vote — and  have  intimated  their  determination 
not  to  enter  into  the  debate;  but  I do  not  feel  at  li- 
berty to  pass  upon  so  great  a question,  affecting  as  it 
may,  in  a very  serious  manner,  great  interests,  with- 
out remonstrating  against  the  experiment,  as  unne 
cessary  and  perilous;  and  I feel  quite  assured  that 
the  Iriends  of  this  bill  cannot  expect  less  from  us 
who  represent  those  at  whom  the  blow  is  aimed. 

The  title  of  this  bill  is  “A  bill  to  reduce  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes.”  It  is  sufficiently  significant 
of  both  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  measure. 
It  is  not  a bill  to  raise  or  to  increase  revenue,  but  to 
reduce  dulies  in  time  of  war,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  expenditure  must  transcend  the  revenue 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  financial  question,  as  that  has  been  done  in  a ve- 
ry able  aud  conclusive  manner  by  the  senator  from 


Maine,  (Mr.  E vans.)  I shall  rest  satisfied  with  his 
exposition  until  l see  it  drawn  into  doubt  or  refuted. 

I shall  prove,  sir,  that  however  important  reve- 
nue is  at  this  time,  and  however  necessary  to  meet 
the  public  exigencies,  it  is  not  the  leading,  but  quite 
a secondary  object — an  object  entirely  subordinate 
to  other  projects,  of  a more  vital  and  revolutionary 
character.  “To  reduce  duties  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses,” is  the  phraseology.  “Other  purposes”  is  the 
index  to  the  primary  objects,  and  if  I do  not  mistake 
the  bearing  of  the  provisions  coupled  with  the  sen- 
timents avowed  by  and  through  the  highest  authori- 
ty, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  main  ob- 
ject is  to  reverse  the  ancient  policy  of  the  country, 
under  which  we  have  long  prospered  in  a manner 
unsurpassed,  and  to  enact  a law  intending  to  discou- 
rage American  labor  and  enterprise,  while  it  en- 
courages that  of  foreign  countries — intended  to  ex- 
tinguish our  fires  and  shut  up  our  shops,  while  it  will 
light  up  fires  and  open  shops  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  exigencies  of  the  country  demand  all  the  re- 
venue which  can  reasonably  be  assessed;  they  re- 
quire no  increase,  and  yet  it  is  not  disguised  that 
this  measure  will  diminish  the  amount  derivable  un- 
der the  present  law. 

The  ad  valorem  principle,  too,  pervades  the  whole 
bill,  all  specific  dulies  being  abolished;  and  this  is 
done  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  all  commer- 
cial nations,  that  frauds  always  have  been  and  will 
be  perpetrated,  which  will  not  only  diminish  the  re- 
venue, but  will  encourage  knaves  by  stimulating 
their  appetites  for  gain,  and  dishearten  honest  men 
by  placing  them  upon  a footing  of  inequality.  The 
bonus  thus  bestowed  upon  the  unscrupulous,  has 
every  where  worked  out  such  injury  to  revenue,  and 
such  wrong  upon  the  fair  dealer,  that  sound  policy 
has  forced  commercial  nations  to  levy  duties,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  weight,  measure,  or  quantity.  The  Zoll 
Verein  ha3  no  ad  valorem  dulies.  Russia  has  few 
or  none.  England  has  few  upon  articles  which  are 
relied  upon  for  revenue.  But  the  inexpediency  of 
such  a course  has  been  so  fully  and  clearly  demo- 
nstrated, that  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  comment 
upon  it,  except  to  observe,  that  it  betrays  a singu- 
lar indifference  to  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and 
justifies  the  inference  that  other  objects  are  aimed 
at  which  it  favors. 

But  the  key  to  “other  purposes”  is  found  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He 
says: 

“The  duties  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  Sep- 
temner,  1844,  yielded  $2,011,865  90  more  of  reve- 
nue than  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1845; 
showing  a very  considerable  decline  of  the  revenue’ 
growing  out  of  diminished  importation  of  the  highly 
protected  articles  and  the  progressive  substitution  of 
the  domestic  i ivais.  indeed,  many  of  the  duties  are 
becoming  dead  letters,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibition,  and,  iT  not  reduced,  will  ultimately  com- 
pel their  advocates  to  resort  to  direct  taxation  to 
support  the  government.  In  the  event  of  war,  near- 
ly all  the  high  duties  would  become  prohibitory, 
from  the  increased  risk  amlco3t  of  importations;  and 
it  there  be,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  any,  a serious 
danger  of  such  an  occurrence,  it  appeals  most  strong- 
ly to  their  patriotism  to  impose  the  lowest  reveuua 
duties  on  all  articles,  as  the  only  inean3  of  securing, 
at  such  a period,  any  considerable  income  from  this 
tariff.” 

The  revenue  has  fallen  off";  importation  is  dimi- 
nished; and  how  diminished?  By  the  substitution  of 
tile  domestic  rivals.  [Many  of  the  duties  are  becom- 
ing dead  letters;  and  why?  Because  there  is  a sub- 
stitution of  the  domestic  rivals  for  the  imported 
merchandise.  If  this  course  is  not  corrected,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.'  In 
the  event  of  a war,  nearly  all  the  high  duties  will 
become  prohibitory,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  our 
patriotism  to  impose,  in  such  an  emergency , not  low, 
but  the  lowest  revenue  duties  on  all  articles.  We 
are  solemnly  warned,  whatever  may  be  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  government,  in  time  of  war,  not  to  resort 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  increasing  revenue  by  in- 
creasing duties,  but  to  diminish  them,  lest  they  should 
become  prohibitory.  The  fact  that  American  labor 
and  enterprise  is,  by  its  activity,  causing  a progres- 
sive substitution  of  our  own  productions  for  the  fo- 
reign rivals,  has  evidently  filled  the  mind  of  the  sec- 
retary  with  alarm.  He  looks  upon  it  as  an  evil  which 
demands  congressional  interference,  and  appeals  to 
our  patriotism  not  to  forget  this  duty,  even  in  time 
of  war.  If  war  should  come,  we  must  reduce  these 
duties,  lest  they  should  become  prohibitory,  and  the 
domestic  rival  should  supplant  the  imported  mer- 
chandise. War  has  come,  and  this  bill  is  introduced 
to  carry  out  this  advice — to  cut  down  American  in- 
dustry, lest  it  should  expand  and  fill  a larger  space. 
We  are  to  reduce  duties  to  prevent  tfie  progressive 
substitution  of  the  domestic  rival — to  countervail 
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and  hold  in  check  our  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
■ — to  stop  their  hammers  and  wheels,  and  to  put  those 
of  foreign  artisans  in  motion. 

This  single  paragraph  unfolds  the  whole  policy, 
and  reveals  the  purpose  for  which  duties  are  to  be 
reduced.  Low  duties  are  to  be  enforced,  whether 
we  need  much  revenue  or  little,  and  have  a signifi- 
cant meaning  above  and  beyond  any  question  of  re- 
venue. They,  together  with  the  duties  upon  raw 
materials,  are  the  means  which  are  to  be  employed 
to  nourish  and  strengthen  foreign  labor,  and  give  to 
it  success  against  our  own.  These  are  relied  upon 
to  prevent  the  progressive  substitution  of  domestic 
productions  for  foreign,  and  i think  it  will  appear 
that  they  are  relied  upon  to  displace  our  productions 
by  the  substitution  of  the  foreign  rival.  The  sec- 
retary says: 

“The  true  question  is,  whether  the  farmer  and 
planter  shall,  to  a great  exent  supply  our  people 
with  cheap  manufactures,  purchased  abroad  with 
their  agricultural  products;  or  whether  this  exchange 
shall  be  forbidden  by  high  duties  on  such  manufac- 
tures, and  their  supply  thrown,  as  a monopoly,  at 
large  prices,  by  high  tariffs,  into  the  hands  of  our 
own  manufacturers.” 

The  tendency  of  these  observations  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. The  farmers  and  the  planters  are  ag- 
grieved by  the  duties  which  sustain  our  labor.  They 
consitute  a monopoly  which  ought  to  he  suppressed 
by  legislation;  and  the  farmer  and  planter  should 
purchase  to  a great  extent  their  supplies  in  other 
countries.  I read  this  passage  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  fallacious  statement  which  it  contains, 
but  to  prove  that  the  overthrow  of  American  indus- 
try is  meditated  by  the  reforms  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  revenue  system.  It  is  quite  cer 
tain  that  if  the  goods  now  supplied  by  our  laborers 
are  to  be  imported,  their  employments  will  be  sus- 
pended. Again,  says  the  secretary: 

“The  number  of  manufacturing  capitalists  who 
derive  the  benefit  from  the  heavy  taxes  extracted  by 
the  tariff  from  twenty  millions  of  people,  does  not 
exceed  ten  thousand.  The  whole  number  (includ- 
ing the  working  classes  engaged  in  our  manufactures) 
deriving  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  does  not  ex- 
ceed 400,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  40,000  have 
been  brought  into  this  pursuit  by  the  last  tariff.  But 
this  small  number  of  40,000  would  still  have  been 
in  the  country,  consuming  our  agricultural  products; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them  as  purchasers,  so 
small  in  number,  and  not  consuming  one-half  the 
supply  of  many  counties,  the  farmer  and  planter  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  the  markets  of  the  worid,  contain- 
ing a population  of  eight  hundred  millions,  disabled 
from  purchasing  our  products  by  our  high  duties  on 
all  they  would  sell  in  exchange.  The  farmer  and 
planter  have  a home  market  without  a tariff;  and 
they  would  have  the  foreign  market  also,  to  a much 
greater  extent,  but  for  the  total  or  partial  prohibi- 
tion of  the  last  tariff.” 

In  regard  to  this  attempt  to  disparage  the  number 
of  persons  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  the  artisans 
of  this  country,  I shall  make  no  comment  at  present, 
but  before  I close  these  remarks  I will  show  how 
far  we  are  dependent  on  them  for  our  prosperity, 
and  of  how  little  consideration  this  foreign  market 
of  eight  hundred  millions  is  to  the  farmer.  I shall, 
as  I believe,  be  able  to  prove  by  facts,  which  the 
secretary  will  not  question,  that  no  foreign  market 
ever  has  been  discovered  which,  in  its  importance 
lo  the  farmer,  bears  any  comparison  with  the  home 
market,  and  that  no  probability  exists  of  any  such 
ever  being  discovered. 

But,  sir,  before  I consider  these  points,  I wish  to 
say  a word  upon  some  of  the  general  features  of  this 
bill.  We  need  not  go  far  back  into  our  history  to 
find  statesmen  contending  for  a system  of  horizontal 
duties,  which  some,  at  least,  thought  ought  to  spread 
over  all  imports,  without  reference  to  financial  or  po- 
litical considerations. 

The  secretary  condemns  this  system  as  unexam- 
pled and  unstatesmanlike,  and  I concur  with  him, 
though  probably  for  different  reasons.  _ 

1 disapprove  of  such  a system,  because  it  is  un- 
iust  in  its  financial  operation;  as  no  proposition  can 
be  plainer,  than  that  some  commodities  can  well  bear 
heavier  duties  than  others.  But  I chiefly  object  to 
it  because  l maintain  that  discrimination  is  highly 
useful,  and  greatly  promotes  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  therefor  cannot  be  omitted  without  do- 
ing iniustice  to  important  interests.  What  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  putting  articles  which  we  do  not 
produce  upon  the  same  looting  as  those  which  vve 
do  produce,  unless  we  are  studious  to  avoid  legisla- 
tion which  will  promote  our  own  industry?  What 
motive  can  we  have  to  tax  materials,  used  by  our 
artisans  in  their  employments,  to  the  same  extent  as 
luxuries  or  as  articles  coming  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  their  products,  unless  we  desire  to  discou- 
rage their  pursuits?  I am  persuaded  we  can  have 


none.  And,  as  I can  see  no  reason  for  pursuing  such 
a course,  except  that  avowed  by  the  advocates  of 
this  bill,  of  placing  our  industry  on  a footing  which 
will  favor  imports,  that  they  may  force  the  domestic 
rivals  out  of  the  market,  I am  opposed  to  it  as  un- 
wise, unjust,  and  highly  injurious. 

This  bill  does  not  conform  to  the  horizontal  doc- 
trine; but  its  framers  disavow  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection. They  have  reduced  duties  to  prevent  the 
substitution  of  domestic  for  foreign  goods;  and  while 
they  have  done  this,  they  have  raised  the  duties  on 
raw  materials,  and  thus  assailed  and  undermined  the 
protection  which  the  law  of  1842  afforded  in  a two- 
fold manner.  It  is  not  a discrimination  in  favor  of 
industry,  but  against  it  in  both  ways.  These  fea- 
tures so  far  pervade  the  bill  that  the  inquiry  may 
with  propriety  be  made,  whether  the  study  has  not 
been  to  fiame  a bill  as  unfavorable  to  the  labor  of 
the  country  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  they 
dared  to  do?  How  else  can  vve  account  for  the  fact 
that  revenue  is  at  this  crisis  a secondary  considera 
lion,  while  the  paramount  object  seems  to  be  to 
check  and  suppress  the  substitution  of  domestic 
goods  for  their  foreign  rivals. 

Reducing  duties,  the  secretary  affirms,  will  in- 
crease revenue;  but  how?  Mow  is  subtraction  turned 
into  multiplication?  In  but  one  way:  the  quantity 
imported  must  be  increased,  and  so  reasons  the  se- 
cretary. We  are  lo  have  more  sugar,  more  wool- 
lens, and,  as  the  member  from  South  Carolina  states, 
ten  millions  more  of  cottons  imported.  Now,  sir, 
no  one  does  or  can  suppose,  that  consumption  is  to 
be  increased  in  this  ratio;  but  the  imports  are  lo  dis- 
place the  domestic  productions;  to  take  the  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  citizens;  to  embarrass  their 
operations,  and  to  frustrate  their  plans;  in  a word,  to 
dry  up  our  resources,  and  force  our  labor  into  other 
employments. 

We  are  also  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  paralyzing 
evils  of  excessive  importations.  They  have  uniform- 
ly proved  disastrous;  they  load  us  with  debt;  drain  us 
of  our  specie;  reduce  the  prices  of  our  products;  em- 
barrass our  business;  make  bankrupts,  and  create 
just  that  state  of  things  which  we  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  No  more 
imports  can  beneficially  come  into  the  country  than 
we  can  pay  for  with  exports,  and  any  undue  excite- 
ment of  the  trade  will  bring  with  it  the  calamities 
of  1816,  1825,  and  1836. 

Having  now  noticed  some  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  plan  of  free  trade  is  supposed  to  rest,  I 
will  show  that  the  plan  is  neither  novel  nor  untried, 

and  that  it  io  oubotantia  1 1 y a revival  of  iho  piinei- 

pies  of  trade  which  prevailed  and  were  forced  upon 
us  when'we  were  colonies.  The  plan,  which  meets 
with  great  favor  in  England  and  is  responded  to  by 
the  advocatesof  this  policy, is,  that  she  will  clothe  us. 
and  be  fed  by  us;  we  are  to  be  permitted  lo  send  to 
her  our  provisions  and  grain,  and  she,  in  turn,  is  to 
supply  us  with  manufactures  of  all  sorts.  The  plan 
limits  this  reciprocal  trade,  as  it  is  styled,  to  Eng- 
land, as  there  is  no  symptom  of  any  change  of  poli- 
cy or  relaxation  of  commercial  regulations  in  any 
other  quarter. 

We  have  gone  through  with  this  experiment  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances  than  any  which 
can  hereafter  exist,  and  discovered,  by  grievous  and 
oppressive  experiment,  that  there  was  no  reciproci- 
ty in  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  benefits  were  all 
on  one  side.  We  were  colonies,  and  as  such  had  the 
full  enjoyment  of  English  markets  for  agricultural 
products,  while  independent  slates  were  excluded, 
as  they  always  have  been,  or  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
same  privilege  tinder  heavy  differential  duties. 

I cannot  enter  into  the  instructive  history  of  this 
period,  which  warns  us,  in  emphatic  terms,  to  be- 
ware of  the  snare  set  for  us,  beyond  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate  to  a few  well  authenticated 
facts.  Not  a shop  or  a mill  sprung  up,  not  a mine 
was  explored,  or  a manufactured  article  exported 
from  one  colony  to  another,  that  the  vigilant  eye  of 
England  did  not  see  its  progress;  and  the  event  was 
deprecated  as  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  mother  country.  I cannot  betler  illustrate  her 
policy  of  compelling  the  colonists  to  earn  their  bread 
by  cultivating  the  soil,  than  by  reading  a passage  or 
two  from  Pitkins’  Statistics,  a book  of  undoubted 
authority: 

“No  sooner,  (says  this  writer,)  had  they,  (the  co- 
lonies,) commenced  some  coarse  woollen  fabrics  for 
themselves,  than  the  jealousy  of  English  manufac- 
turers of  the  same  kind  of  fabrics  was  excit- 
ed, lest  they  should  not  only  supply  themselves 
with  woollens,  but  also  foreign  nations;  and,  as  early 
as  1699,  parliament  declared  dial  no  wool,  yarn,  or 
woollen  manufactures  of  their  American  plantations, 
should  he  shipped  there,  or  even  landed,  in  order  to 
be  transported  from  thence  to  any  place  whatever.” 
Notwithstanding  this  act  of  prohibition,  complaints 
were  made  that  manufactures  were  growing  up,  and, 


in  1731,  the  Board  of  Trade  were  directed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  subject.  The  senate  will 
understand  the  character  of  this  investigation  if  I 
read  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  in  this  re- 
port. 

“From  the  foregoing  it  is  observable  that  there 
are  more  trades  carried  on,  ami  manufactures  setup 
in  the  provinces,  on  the  continent  of  America,  to  the 
northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  New 
England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  produce,  being  pretty  nearly  the  same 
with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commodities  of  their 
own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
which  puts  them  under  greater  necessity,  as  well  as 
under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  for  them- 
selves at  home.” 

Compare  this  account  of  the  times,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  with  our  present  condition.  Our  soil, 
and  climate,  and  productions,  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  England.  We  had  then  no  staple  com- 
modity which  could  be  exchanged  for  manufactures, 
and  this  put  us  under  great  necessity,  as  well  as1 
great  temptation,  to  provide  for  ourselves.  Is  not 
this  an  apt  description  of  our  present  condition?  We 
had  then  the  grain  and  provisions, but  they  could  not  be 
exchanged  for  manufactures,  and  we  were  forced  to 
provide  for  ourselves.  What  have  we  now  which 
can  be  sent  to  England  to  buy  manufactures?  I would 
thank  any  friend  of  the  bill  to  point  out  and  to  prove 
to  us  what  product  of  the  soil  vve  can  send  across  the 
Atlantic  which  will  return  to  the  producer  in  New 
England  a living  profit? 

But  let  us  pursue  the  subject.  A few  inconside- 
rable shops  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  sprang  up — 
nothing  which  could  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
anyone  but  a people  tenacious  of  their  monopoly . 
But  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  made  com- 
plaint, and,  in  1732,  parliament,  by  a statute,  forbad 
the  exportation  of  hats  out’  of  any  colony  in  Ame- 
rica, under  penalties;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to 
make  hats,  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years,  and,  lest  hatters,  under  all  these  ob- 
stacles, should  multiply  too  rapidly,  they  forbid  any 
hatter  to  employ  more  than  two  apprentices  at  the 
same  time. 

Laws  even  more  stringent  were  made  in  regard  lo 
iron.  Divine  Providence  had  provided  the  most 
bountiful  supply  of  ore,  and  with  the  most  ample 
means  for  turning  it  into  iron,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
is  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed vvitti.  Jn  1750,  parliament  made  a law  pro- 
hibiting the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or 
engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  platting 
forge  to  work  with  a tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for 
making  steel;  and  every  such  mill  or  engine  was  de- 
clared a common  nuisance,  and  the  governors  were 
authorized,  on  information  from  two  witnesses, 
without  trial,  to  abate  the  same;  and  if  the  owner 
did  not  discontinue  within  thirty  days,  he  forfeited 
=£500.  Such  arc  some  of  the  despotic,  selfish,  and 
cruel  measures  adopted  in  England  to  suppress  the 
labor,  break  down  the  enterprise,  and  compel  the 
colonists  to  be  farmers,  (hough  they  were  admitted 
to  be  under  great  necessity  and  temptation  lo  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  England  insisted  then,  as  she 
now  does,  that  it  was  privilege  enough  to  feed  her, 
though  she  could  riot  quite  comprehend  how  it  was 
to  be  done.  She  knew  that  she  required  impossibi- 
lities of  the  northern  colonists  at  least,  and  yet,  per- 
severed in  her  preposterous  policy.  That  followed 
which  must  have  been  foreseen.  The  colonists,  un- 
der such  arbitrary  restraints,  were  forced  into  illi- 
cit commerce;  and  they  carried  on.  by  such  means  as 
lay  in  their  power,  contraband  trade  upon  forbidden 
ground. 

Then  came  a hostof  custom  house  regulations  and 
penal  laws,  designed  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
policy  adopted;  and  it  was  during  the  discussion  of 
these  measures  that  the  eider  Pitt  made  his  celebrat- 
ed declaration,  that  the  colonies  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  make  a hob-nail.  These  were  follow- 
ed by  writs  of  assistance,  or  search  warrants,  autho- 
rizing domiciliary  visits,  and  searches  of  the  premi- 
ses of  private  individuals  upon  the  slightest  pretexts, 
for  smuggled  goods.  These  acts  harrassed,  vexed,  ir- 
ritated, and  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  public, 
and  did  more  to  create  that  resolute,  determined  re- 
sistance to  oppression,  which  ended  in  open  rebel- 
lion, than  all  other  causes  combined.  They  took 
their  stand,  it  is  true,  upon  taxation  as  a principle; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  this  which  was  felt  as  a 
systematic  persecution  of  individuals,  while  writs  of 
assistance  were  employed  for  these  vindictive  pur- 
poses. The  people  can  bear  and  forbear  much;  but 
when  it  conies  to  a question  of  bread,  they  will  re- 
sist any  government  that  exercises  its  power  to  take 
it  from  them.  The  revolution  came,  and  the  strug- 
gle ended  in  a separation.  And  what  was  the  coil- 
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dilion  of  tilings  from  1783  to  1789?  There  was  a 
period  of  practical  free  trade — an  absence  of  gene- 
ral commercial  regulation — a period  of  the  let-alone 
system — and  the  country  sank  prostrate  under  it. — 
Imports  came  in  in  overwhelming  quantities,  debts 
were  created,  and  a period  of  frightful  distress  fol- 
lowed. Public  credit  was  utterly  overthrown,  and 
such  wa3  the  pressure  of  debt  that  in  Massachusetts, 
among  a law-abiding  people,  an  insurrection  broke 
out;  armies  were  organised,  and  the  doors  of  the 
court  houses  shut  against  the  courts,  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  executions.  For  this  appalling  state  of 
things  a remedy  was  anxiously  sought  by  all  patriotic 
citizens;  and  the  constitution  at  length  was  adopted, 
and  became  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  The  evils 
were  great  and  pressing,  and  the  form  of  our  con- 
stitutional government  being  adopted  as  a great  re- 
medial measure,  it  is  important  to  learn  what  the 
men,  who  came  from  the  people,  and  both  understood 
and  represented  their  opinions,  did  to  assuage  and 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Two  things  first 
engaged  their  attention — the  restoration  of  public 
credit  and  the  resuscitation  of  industry.  The  peti- 
tions of  the  people,  as  the  files  and  records  of  this 
capitol  will  prove,  earnestly  entreated  congress  for 
commercial  regulations  to  protect  the  prostrate  in- 
dustry which  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  greater 
skill,  capital,  and  cheap  labor  of  Europe — in  a word, 
by  the  action  of  free  trade. 

CoDgress  knew  the  truth  of  this.  The  evidence 
existing  everywhere  was  not  to  be  mistaken;  and 
having  provided  first  for  the  organization  of  the  go- 
vernment, they  proceeded  to  the  work,  and  their  se- 
cond act  has  this  preamble:  “Whereas  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  support  of  government,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encou- 
ragement and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  du- 
ties be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  im- 
ported.” 

This  and  oilier  acts  in  favor  of  credit,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  manufactures,  put  a new  face  upon 
the  whole  country.  Under  the  discriminations  in 
their  (avor,  the  laborers  of  all  classes  returned  with 
courage  to  their  employments,  and  industry,  which 
has  a power  of  redemption  vastly  greater  than  all 
other  resources,  overcame  at  once  the  embarrass- 
ments which  beset  the  republic,  and  forced  her  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipice.  They  built  and  sailed 
their  own  ships,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
great  commercial  marine;  they  lighted  up  the  fires 
and  set  in  motion  the  engines  of  the  shops,  and  this 
is  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts.  They  turned,  in 
a word,  upon  the  great  resources  which  Providence 
had  bestowed  upon  them;  redeemed  the  country  from 
the  desolating,  disheartening  blight  which  free,  un- 
regulated trade  had  brought  upon  it;  and  from  that 
day  to  this, tits  growth  and  prosperity,  checked  by 
occasional  adversity,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  mankind. 

Such  was  our  experiment  of  free  trade  as  colo- 
nists, and  such  the  fatal  result  from  the  peace  of 
1783  to  1789,  during  which  time  no  adequate  power 
existed  in  the  confederacy  to  regulate  foreign  inter- 
course. Such,  too,  was  the  remedy  and  its  triumph- 
ant success.  Are  we  too  wise  to  he  instructed  by 
this  long  and  fatal  experience?  Do  we  desire  to  re- 
new the  experiment?  To  return  to  these  days  of  de- 
solation, and  place  ourselves  in  a practical  state  of 
colonial  dependence  and  subserviency,  from  which 
the  blood  of  our  fathers  redeemed  us?  None  but  has- 
ty, inconsiderate,  rash  counsels  can  advise  such  a 
course. 

But  we  have  other  proofs  on  this  head.  1 ask  you, 
sir,  and  the  senate  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  provinces — to  look  over  the 
imaginary  line  which  separates  us,  into  Canada,  a 
healthful,  fertile  region,  capable  ol  sustaining  a 
great  population,  and  containing  great  tracts  of 
lands  inviting  settlers.  Let  us  remember  that  our 
free  trade  is  to  be  with  England,  and  that  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  other  provinces,  has  at  all  times  en- 
joyed, in  a degree  far  surpassing  any  thing  proffered 
to  us,  this  inestimable  boon,  which  is  made  the  pre- 
text for  changing  the  policy  under  which  we  have 
lived  and  flourished.  Canada  has  been  permitted  to 
feed  England,  and  to  take  her  manufactures  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms.  She  had  free  access 
to  her  markets,  while  foreign  countries  could  only 
approach  them  over  duties  almost  insurmountable 
under  any  circumstances.  If  grain  and  provisions 
have  been  dear  in  that  country,  Canada  has  had  the 
full  benefit  ol  it,  and  been  profiting  by  such  a mono- 
poly for  her  agricultural  products  and  her  timber— 
Compare,  Mr.  President,  Canada,  thus  doubly  bless- 
ed in  selling  and  buying,  with  our  own  down-trod- 
den, oppressed  country,  burdened,  if  we  can  confide 
in  the  arguments  ol  orators  and  statesmen,  with 
overwhelming  taxes  to  sustain  protected  classes. — 
Compare  their  growth  and  relative  prosperity.  Look 


along  the  frontiers,  the  line  which  separates  them, 
and  contrast  the  progress  on  each  side — the  num- 
bers, the  wealth,  the  advancement,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  prosperity — and  then  ask 
yourself,  if  any  one  can  hesitate  how  to  decide  the 
inquiry?  Sir,  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  a singular  fact  that  Canada,  with  all  these 
advantages,  and  superadded  to  them  a gratuitous 
grant  of  lands  to  its  settlers,  cannot  retain  them. — 
They  flee  from  free  trade,  free  lands,  and  open  mar- 
kets, to  this  oppressed  and  tax-ridden  country. 

But,  sir,  I can  give  another  fact  that  merits  a mo- 
ment’s thought.  Canada,  it  may  be  said,  is  far  dis- 
tant from  England,  and  the  profits  upon  agricultural 
products  are  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  transpor- 
tation. We  have  the  same  object  to  surmount,  but 
Ireland  has  not.  She  is  one  of  the  United  King- 
doms, and  in  juxtaposition.  Statistical  authority 
declares  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  her  population  is 
agricultural.  They  have  for  centuries  had  the  pri 
vilege  of  selling  their  products  in  the  markets  of 
England,  secured  to  them  against  all  foreign  compe- 
tition. They  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  feeding 
the  English,  and  being  clothed  by  them,  and  what  is 
the  result?  Sir  P%.obert  Peel  declared,  in  a late  speech 
in  the  house  of  commons,  that  more  than  four  mil- 
lions of  this  population,  or  one-half,  lived  upon  po- 
tatoes alone,  and  were  threatened  with  starvation  by 
a partial  failure  of  the  crop.  Mr.  O’Connell  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact  in  stronger  terms,  alleging  that 
their  diet  was  potatoes  and  water.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  feeding  and  clothing  system.  It  has  been 
pursued  by  these  wretched  and  impoverished  agri- 
culturists till  they  have  neither  food  nor  raiment. — 
What  an  appalling  exhibition!  Here  are  millions 
cultivating  the  land,  and  enjoying  in  the  fullest  and 
most  ample  manner  the  markets  which  we  covet, 
and  can  spare  nothing  from  their  toil  for  their  own 
physical  comfort  but  potatoes.  They  dig  in  a pro- 
ductive soil,  among  the  most  fertile  known,  and  raise 
a diversity  of  crops,  but  sell  all  except  the  potatoes. 

Such  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  those  who 
have  had  the  most  ample  scope  of  free  trade  with 
England,  under  privileges  vastly  greater  than  any 
we  have  or  will  be  tendered  to  us,  and  such  is  our 
condition  compared  with  theirs;  although  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  advocates  of  this  measure,  we  have  been 
oppressed  with  taxes  and  debarred  access  to  this 
best  of  all  sources  of  trade,  by  our  obdurate  folly. 

The  plan  is  lo  make  us  all  farmers  and  planters — 
the  producers  and  exporters  of  raw  products.  This 
is  exactly  the  policy  of  England  towards  her  colo- 
nies— it  i6  the  policy  vchinii  v ue  resisted  before  and 
during  the  revolution,  because  it  was  not  reciprocal 
and  advantageous,  but  profitable  to  the  one  and  rui- 
nous to  the  other — it  is  the  true  policy  which  makes 
all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  poor,  and  centres 
in  the  United  Kingdom  masses  of  wealth  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  furnishing  agri- 
cultural products,  and  receiving  manufactures  in  re- 
turn, leaves  the  profits  of  labor  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. That  the  fact  is  so  is  undeniable,  and  tne  rea- 
sons are  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  1 some  time  since  read  in  a leading 
London  paper  a very  able  and  ingenious  essay  upon 
the  question  of  tree  trade  between  us  and  Great 
Britain;  and  the  writer,  after  pointing  out  many  of 
what  lie  considered  to  be  advantages,  concluded  by 
declaring,  in  emphatic  language,  that  if  free  trade 
could  be  established,  it  would,  lor  all  practical  com- 
mercial purposes,  restore  the  colonial  relation,  and 
we  should  be  to  them  precisely  what  we  should  have 
been  if  no  separation  had  occurred. 

We  should,  in  other  words,  be  what  the  Canadi- 
ans and  other  provincials  are.  We  should,  as  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  be  made  to  labor 
for  her  prosperity  and  greatness,  instead  of  our  own. 
Of  this  privilege  I am  not  ambitious.  I am  not  de- 
sirous of  being  a colonist,  or  in  the  condition  of  a 
colonist,  when  I see  a higher,  happier,  and  more 
auspicious  destiny  before  us,  if  we  have  only  the 
sagacity  to  understand  our  own  interests. 

But,  sir,  in  illustrating  free  trade  by  past  and  pre- 
sent history,  I have  wandered  from  the  point  I was 
considering,  which  was  the  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished by  passing  this  bill,  i have  said  that  reve- 
nue was  a secondary  object;  that  the  primary  intent 
in  bringing  it  forward  is  to  revolutionize  the  policy 
of  the  country,  to  change  our  habits  and  our  busi- 
ness. The  abandonment  of  protection  implies  this 
—the  reduction  of  duties,  regardless  of  the  effect 
upon  the  revenue  in  time  of  war,  proves  it;  but  I 
cannot  forbear  lo  notice  some  of  the  arguments  of 
the  secretary  of  treasury,  designed  to  reconile  us  to 
such  a change.  He  says: 

“Agriculture  is  our  chief  employment;  it  is  best 
adapted  to  our  situation,  and,  if  not  depressed  by  the 
turijf,  would  be  the  most  profitable .” 

We  have,  then,  mistaken  our  course  and  our  inte- 
rest. Best  adapted  and  most  profitable,  if  the  ta- 


riff were  out  of  the  way.  The  secretary  intends 
congress  shall  put  it  out  of  the  way;  and  those  crush- 
ed in  the  operation  have  his  assurance  that  they  are 
best  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  will  find  it  most 
profitable;  but  1 ask  him,  and  all  who  concur  with 
him,  how  did  the  scheme  work  before  the  revolution, 
how  does  it  now  work  in  the  provinces?  Nay,  I go 
further,  and  ask  him  to  name  the  nation  which  has 
ever  been  able  to  transport  provisions  and  grain  from 
three  to  five  thousand  miles,  and  secure  to  the  pro- 
ducer a fair  profit.  It  is  at  times  done  when  crops 
are  short,  or  markets  are  opened  from  unusual  cau- 
ses; but  when  and  where  has  it  been  successfully 
done,  in  any  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  time  of 
peace?  And  yet  the  secretary  exclaims,  in  triumph, 
“we  would  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor  of 
our  fellow  men.” 

In  the  view  of  the  secretary,  the  only  obstacle  to 
all  this  is  the  tariff.  We  are  our  own  worst  ene- 
mies, turning  away  from  the  sources  of  prosperity 
which  obtrude  themselves  upon  us. 

The  home  market  for  the  farmer  he  declares  to  be 
wholly  inadaqualc;  that  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
are  capable  of  more  than  supplying  it;  and  yet,  with 
all  this  pressure  upon  farming,  this  overstock  of  sup- 
ply beyond  demand,  agriculture  is  best  adapted  to 
our  situation.  And  why?  Our  country  certainly 
abounds  in  the  choicest  blessings  of  a kind  Provi- 
dence. We  have,  it  is  true,  a vast  range  of  climate, 
capable  of  a great  range  of  production;  but  the  earth 
is  prolific  in  minerals;  our  mountains  are  filled  with 
coal  and  iron;  we  have  the  richest  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals.  These  are  all  under  our 
feet,  and  witR*ii  our  reach;  and  yet  we  are  to  reject 
these  bountiful  provisions  of  nature,  and  supply  our 
wants  from  the  mines  of  Europe. 

We  are  to  neglect  the  great  storehouse  of  our 
own  country,  and  seek  abroad  those  necessaries, 
without  which  civilization  cannot  be  maintained. — 
We  are  to  sacrifice  our  independence,  by  throwing 
ourselves  upon  the  contingencies  of  commerce,  and 
trusting  to  others  for  supplies.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  objectionable  feature  of  the  plan.  Instead  of 
relieving  agriculture,  which  is  now  overloaded  with 
labor  and  capital,  by  detaching  labor  and  capital 
into  other  employments,  we  are  to  assail  other  oc- 
cupations, and  force  those  engaged  in  them,  as  a last 
resource,  into  farming  and  planting. 

Cotton  is  depressed,  and  agricultural  produce  is 
unreasonably  low;  but  both  will  be  lower  if  we  all 
become  farmers  and  planters.  Farmers  and  plan- 
ters, instead  of  clinging  with  deadly  tenacity  to  a 
few  articles,  should  produce  many.  We  have  of 
late  wool,  because  it  is  manufactured;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  production  has  been  slow,  though  the  ma- 
nufactures have  taken  the  lead.  It  would  be  a great 
and  lasting  relief  to  these  interests,  if  we  produce 
the  hemp,  flax,  silk,  and  many  other  articles  which 
we  consume;  but  they  will  not  become  fixed  and  per- 
manent objects  of  pursuit  until  they  are  manufac- 
tured— until  there  is  a regular  and  constant  demand 
for  them  in  our  own  market.  In  a word,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material,  and  the  manufacture  of 
it,  must  advance  together.  This  will  be  found  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  abundant  productions 
of  agriculture,  which  oppress  the  farmer. 

The  secretary,  however,  entertains  a different  opi- 
nion. He  admits  that  these  interests,  especially,  la- 
bor under  great  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  a mar- 
ket, but  assures  us  that  it  can  be  found  in  Europe,  if 
the  tariff  can  be  prostrated. 

I propose  now,  Mr.  President,  to  examine  this 
opinion,  and  test  its  soundness. 

And  first,  I remark,  in  regard  to  farming,  that  all 
nations  adopt,  as  a fundamental  principle,  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  themselves,  from  their  own  re- 
sources, with  a competent  supply  of  bread  and  pro- 
visions. It  is  a high  imperative  duty,  and  can  neither 
be  neglected  nor  disregarded,  unless  a nation  is 
willing  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  independence. 

I know  of  no  nation,  of  any  consideration,  that 
neglects  this  primary  principle.  England  may,  per- 
haps, to  a limited  extent,  constitute  an  exception,  as 
tier  population,  owing  lo  obvious  causes,  has  out- 
grow n her  agricultural  production;  but  even  she  has 
struggled  to  the  last  to  provide  for  herself,  and  falls, 
as  will  appear,  little  short  of  it.  She  has  short  crops, 
and  so  have  we.  We  have  been  obliged  to  import 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  profusion. 

But,  sir,  I shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  senate  lo 
some  lacts,  which  will  enable  us  to  understand  this 
foreign  market,  which  the  secretary  assures  us,  will 
absorb  all  the  surplus  commodities  of  our  farmers. 

It  is  all-important  to  understand  its  extent  and  cha- 
racter; and  these  points  I shall  pourtray  in  a few 
words. 

The  first  startling  fact  is,  that  hitherto,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  necessities  of  Europe,  we  have 
derived  little  benefit  from  them.  Inconsiderable 
quantities  of  our  produce,  cheap  as  it  is,  have  found 
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fheir  way  thither.  The.  reason  is  obvious.  For  the 
'last  fourteen  years,  the  average  price  of  wheat,  by  the 
bushel,  up  the  Baltic,  is  94|  cents;  and  I have  advices 
from  merchants  in  New  York,  well  acquainted  with 
the  trade,  that,  after  all  allowances  for  difference  in 
exchange,  and  all  other  charges,  wheat  from  Odessa, 
on  the  Black  sea,  can  be  laid  down  this  day  in  Eng- 
land at  96  cents  the  bushel.  In  New  York,  during 
this  same  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  average  price 
has  been  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  a bushel.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  price  in  Europe 
has  been  below  the  average  of  New  York.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  we  had,  during  that 
time,  two  years  of  scarcity,  which  raise  the  average, 
but  not  enough  to  vary  materialiy  the  question. 

The  secretary  thinks  we  can  force  our  way  into 
Europe  with  our  products,  but  I apprehend  he  would 
find  up  hill  work  of  it,  against  these  prices.  There 
are,  1 admit,  destitute  people  enough  who  would  be 
comforted  by  a belter  supply  of  bread,  but  they  arc 
in  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  uuable  to  buy  or  even  to 
eat  the  products  raised  by  their  own  hands.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  consumption  from  that  quarter,  un- 
less the  bread  is  bestowed  as  a gratuity. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  fact  of  still  greater  in- 
terest in  its  tendency  to  illustrate  the  probability  of 
our  supplying  the  markets  of  England  with  bread 
stuffs. 

In  order  to  secure  bread  without  interfering  with 
the  corn  laws,  or  the  general  system  of  excluding 
foreign  grain,  except  in  pressing  emergencies.  Par- 
liament passed  a law  authorizing  the  introduction  of 
flour  and  provisions  made  and  packed  in  the  colonies 
upon  the  same  terms  as  colonial  produce,  though  the 
grain  and  the  meat  might  be  the  product  of  a foreign 
country.  The  object  was  to  let  in  the  wheat,  the 
beef,  and  the  pork  of  the  United  States,  through  Ca- 
nada, on  the  same  terms  as  the  produce  of  Canada. 
In  a word,  our  products  were  made  colonial  products, 
and  entitled  to  all  privileges  as  such.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  the  duty  on  wheat  direct  from 
the  United  Staies  w as  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a 
quarter,  that  passing  through  Canada  was  four  shil- 
lings, making  a difference  in  its  favor  of  about  fifty 
cents  a bushel.  In  reference  to  the  success  of  this 
plan  of  affording  a supply,  Lord  Ashburton  remark- 
ed, during  the  present  session  of  parliament,  that  nol 
one-tenth  of  the  supply  came  from  Canada,  but  it 
came,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  duly  against 
other  wheat,  from  the  Baltic.  Now,  sir,  if  our  wheat, 
with  this  advantage  in  its  favor,  cannot  maintain  the 
competition,  how  shall  we  succeed  when  the  corn 

laws  are  repealed,  and  the  market  opened  to  all 

countries  upon  an  equal  footing? 

We  have  cheap  land  against  cheap  labor.  And 
that  the  senate  may  see  what  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  this  respect,  I will  refer  them  to  the  report 
from  the  patent  office,  laid  upon  our  tables  at  this 
session.  The  commissioner  states  that  an  able  man, 
with  a family,  in  England,  is  paid  $1  G3  for  a week’s 
labor;  in  France,  $1  04;  in  Prussia,  66  cents;  in 
Germany,  $1  02;  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  $1  20; 
in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  states,  $1  15,  for  the  same 
time,  and  find  themselves.  This  is  the  value  of  ag- 
ricultural labor;  and  the  same  authority  gives  the 
price  of  bread,  as  follows;  Jn  France,  two  cents  two 
mills  a pound;  in  Prussia,  one  cent  eight  mills;  in 
Germany,  two  cents  three  mills;  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, two  cents;  and  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  slates, 
two  cents  one  mill  a pound.  These  facts  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  comparative  expense  of  work- 
ing land  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  mo- 
derate prices  at  which  bread  can  be  had  iri  continen- 
tal Europe,  by  all  who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

Our  country,  the  secretary  contends,  is  great  and 
fertile,  and  can  furnish  a vast  surplus  of  produce. — 
No  one  will  gainsay  or  question  this.  Bui  it  is  not  a 
question  of  ability.  It  is  not  a question  as  to  what 
we  could  do  if  the  way  were  open  for  our  enterprise; 
but  what  we  can  do,  taking  facts  and  circumstances 
as  they  are. 

Can  we  supply  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  it 
produces  enough  to  meet  its  own  wants?  Con  we 
force  wheat  or  flour  into  that  region,  when  it  is 
bought  and  sold  there  as  low  as  upon  our  Atlantic 
coast? 

Can  we  supply  England,  in  an  open  competition 
with  the  continent?  Let  the  average  prices  in  New 
York  and  the  north  of  Europe  answer  the  question. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  will  cause  an  increased  consumption  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  is  probable.  But  who  will  supply  it? 
The  British  government  has  already  considered  this 
point.  It  has  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  through  its 
consuls,  whether  an  increased  supply  can  be  furnish 
ed  from  the  north  of  Europe;  and  the  answer  is  that 
it  can  be;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  ability 
of  that  part  of  Europe  to  supply  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired; leaving  then  the  continental  market  in  the 
possession  of  its  own  farmers. 


Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a moment  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  English  market,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  adequate  to  lake  up  the  vast  surplus  of  our  farm- 
ers. 

From  1841  to  1843,  inclusive,  Great  Britain  im- 
ported 57,276,228  bushels  of  wheat.  We  supplied, 
of  this  quantity,  3,053,278  bushels — or  one  in  nine- 
teen— or  about  a million  of  bushels  a year;  while  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  in  1345,  imported  from  other 
states  nearly  a million  barrels  of  flour,  equal  to  five 
millions  bushels  of  wheat. 

These  facts  prove,  indisputably,  that  our  share  in 
this  great  market,  which  is  to  take  up  our  surplus, 
has  hitherto  been  not  only  small,  but  too  inconsider- 
able to  have  its  influence  felt. 

Another  consideration  has  always  been  connected 
with  it.  The  tables  disclose  the  fact  that  it  greatly 
fluctuates, and  is  notto  be  relied  upon— being  depend- 
ant upon  the  crops.  In  1842,  twenty-four  millions, 
bushels  were  imported;  in  1835  only  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  bushels.  At  other  times,  there  have  been 
considerable  exports.  We  can  judge  of  our  success 
in  the  competition,  by  the  facts.  In  1842,  of  the 
twenty-four  millions  imported,  we  supplied  1,195,837 
bushels.  Such  has  been  this  English  market,  which 
the  secretary  believes  will  absorb  our  surplus 
produce;  and,  that  we  may  judge  of  its  capacity  for 
this  purpose,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  annual 
amount  of  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  crop  for  the  past  year  has  been  estimated,  as 
compared  with  the  crops  of  other  years,  at  1 UG 5 mil- 
lions of  bushels.  Of  this  England  received,  in  flour 
and  gram,  176,725  bushels — or  less  than  one  bushel 
in  six  hundred,  All  Europe,  including  England,  re- 
ceived 245,520  bushels — or  about  one  bushel  to  every 
four  hundred  and  thirty-three.  These  facts,  in  re- 
gard to  the  exports,  are  gathered  from  the  commer- 
cial tables  of  the  treasury — and  what  a commentary 
the  statement  of  them  is  upon  the  annual  report  of 
the  secretary. 

The  corn  laws  are  now,  without  doubt,  repealed — 
and  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  this 
event,  when  has  flour  ranged  lower  in  our  markets 
than  at  this  momenl? 

But,  sir,  in  connexion  with  these  facts  I will  state 
another,  which  will  illustrate  the  character  of  this 
great  European  market,  which  constitutes  the  bases 
of  the  secretary’s  reasoning. 

The  whole  export  of  the  produce  of  farmers,  in 
1845,  to  all  countries,  consisting  of  flour,  grain,  pro- 
visions, butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  &.C.,  is  valued  at 
$13. 823,4-1  fv  Tho  whole  amount  sent  lu  Europe  Is 
valued  at  §3,962,003 — and  the  whoie  amount  sent  to 
England  is  valued  at  §3,996,384.  This  is  the  result 
of  all  the  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  fanner,  which 
has  been  emblazoned  in  the  newspapers  lor  the  year 
past.  The  cry  in  favor  of  this  vast  European  mar- 
ket has  been  kept  upso  long  and  so  loud — it  has  been 
kept  sn  constantly  before  the  public — and  been  so 
magnified,  that  public  credulty  has  been  singularly 
imposed  upon,  and  we  have  been  in  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  shadow  for  substance. 

But  tho  secretary  promises,  if  the  tariff  is  cut 
down,  that  fifteen  millions  more  imports  shall  come 
into  the  country,  and  be  paid  for  by  fifteen  millions 
of  exports.  As  this  allurement  is  held  out  to  the 
farmers,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  a'certain  what 
their  share  will  be  in  this  new  acquisition  of  trade, 
if  it  should  be  realized. 

If  we  distribute  the  exports  which  are  to  pur- 
chase these  fifteen  millions  of  imports,  in  the  same 
ratio  between  the  farmers  and  planters,  as  exports 
are  now  distributed,  the  boon  will  amount  to  about 
two  millions  of  dollars.  We  now  export  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  produce,  of  which  the  farmers 
furnish  about  thirteen  millions.  If  we  should  here- 
after send  out  one  hundred  andfifteen  millions  worth, 
they  would,  in  the  same  ratio,  furnish  about  fifteen 
millions  in  value  of  it.  Such  being  our  foreign 
trade  in  the  .produce  of  farmers,  and  such  the  wants 
of  the  foreign  maiket,  we  can  estimate  its  import- 
ance and  the  probability  of  i’s  taking  up  our  surplus 
products,  by  ascertaining  their  amount  and  value. 

I regret  that  we  have  no  means  of  attaining  ex- 
actness on  this  head.  We  can,  however,  approximate 
towards  it  sufficiently  to  test  the  fallacy  of  the  arizu 
rnents  which  have  been  employed,  to  delude  the  un- 
th i ■ king  into  a belief  that  their  interests  will  be  pro- 
moted by  diverting  persons,  now  otherwise  employ- 
ed, from  their  occupations,  and  thus  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  home  market  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  farmers,  and  increasing  its  embarrassments. 

If  we  are  to  import  fifteen  additional  millions  worth 
of  goods  because  we  reduce  protective  duties,  it  is 
too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  secretary  an- 
ticipates a direct  interference  with  home  produc- 
tions, and  a displacement  of  them  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign.  The  operation  which  accomplishes 
this  will  necessarily  drive  from  their  employments  a 


large  number  of  laborers,  who  arc  to  find  a refuge  in 
farming.  This  must  necessarily  curtail  the  home 
market  for  agricultural  products,  and  increase  the 
embarrassments  of  farmers. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  of  inquiry.  The  statis- 
tics which  we  have,  justify  the  inference  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  of  all  sorts  produced  during  the 
last  year  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  bushels,  and  may  be  valued,  at  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  add  all 
other  products,  exclusive  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  sugar,  and  inclusive  of  the  produce  of  animals, 
the  entire  value  cannot  fall  short  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  allow  to  tho 
farmers,  for  their  own  use  and  consumption,  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  there  will  remain  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  from  which  deduct  the  exports, 
thirteen  millions,  and  the  balance  will  be  two  hun- 
dred and  thirly-six  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  taken 
up  and  consumed  in  the  home  market.  The  foreign 
to  the  home  market,  is,  therefore,  as  thirteen  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  six;  and  if  we  gain  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  exports  by  reducing  the  tariff,  it  will  be, 
upon  the  theory  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  as 
fifteen  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions.  The 
first  reflection  which  strikes  the  mind  is,  how  insig- 
nificant is  the  foreign  to  the  home  market;  and  the 
farmer  is  ready  to  exclaim,  and  is  this  all  which  we 
are  to  realize  from  free  trade?  Is  this  the  boon 
which  has  agitated  the  whole  count!1)?  And  this  all 
of  the  surplus  which  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  change? 
It  is  too  insignificant  to  merit  consideration,  and  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  an  experiment  upon  the  home 
market.  The  hazard  in  putting  down  the  tariff  far 
outweighs  all  prospective  advantage. 

And,  sir,  this  opinion  will  be  strengthened  when 
he  learns  that  the  small  state  of  Massachusetts,  du- 
ring the  last  year,  imported  products  of  other  states 
to  the  value  of  forty  millions  of  dollars — three  times 
the  amount  of  the  exports  of  farmers’  produce  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  [Mr.  D.  was  a-ked  if  cotton 
was  included  in  the  amount;  and  he  answered  yes,  to 
the  value  of  about  four  millions  of  dollars.]  Among 
the  articles  was  nearly  a million  barrels  of  flour, 
large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  hams,  pork, 
beef,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

But  the  secretary,  in  a very  cool  manner,  observes, 
that  the  farmers  and  planters  have  possession  of  the 
home  market  now,  and  intimates  that  little  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  policy  of  strengthening  and  en- 
larging it. 

Rut,  sir,  io  lio  sure  t-f  keeping  it  without  a dis- 
criminating tariff?  Must  not  two  things  concur  to 
make  a home  market  for  grain  and  provisions?  Must 
there  not  be  a class  who  are  not  farmers,  and  who 
are  able  to  buy  and  consume  their  produce?  Is  it  not 
founded  on  a diversion  of  labor  to  other  pursuits;  and 
will  it  not  be  greater  or  less,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  other  pursuits?  Is  not  all  this  obvious; 
and  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  if  you  break  down, 
diminish,  impair,  or  discourage  other  pursuits,  and 
turn  men  back,  as  the  secretary  proposes,  to  farming, 
that  this  market  will  be  impaired?  The  secretary 
may  say  that  the  farmers  and  planters  have  the  home 
maiket,  but  will  he  venture  to  say  that  under  his 
proposed  policy  they  can  keep  it  unimpaired?  Can 
he  devise  a plan  by  which  fanners  can  live  upon  one 
another,  or  can  he  dispose  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  millions  worth  of  produce  annually,  without  a 
division  of  laboi?  His  system  is  designed  to  encour- 
age importation,  and  thus  nuL  only  to  discourage  a 
division  of  labor,  but  to  diminish  the  ability  to  con- 
sume. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  of  more  pervading  interest,  mani- 
festing more  distinctly  the  injustice  of  the  tree  trade 
planters,  and  the  groundlessness  of  their  complaints. 
They  export  cotton  and  rice,  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
or  seventy  millions  ofdollars  annually;  and  they  put 
themselves  before  the  country  and  the  great  export- 
ing interest,  maintaining  that  with  their  products, 
imports  to  a like  amount  are  purchased  and  brought 
into  the  country.  Our  whole  imports  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  amount  to  about  one  hundred  millions 
annuall);and  their  staples,  according  to  this  view, 
bring  in  from  six  to  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  amount. 
Now,  sir,  1 have  a plain  question  intended  in  no  of- 
fensive sense,  to  propose  to  my  friends,  the  free 
trade  planters.  Do  you  consume  the  amount  of  im- 
ports which  you  claim  to  bring  into  the  country?-'- 
Tliere  are  about  six  states  which  are  chiefly  interest- 
ed in  the  production  of  these  staples,  and  they  have 
a population  of  about  three  millions,  half  of  which 
is  slaves.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  this  population 
consumes  from  six  to  seven-tenths  of  all  the  imports 
which  supply  twenty  millions.  The  complaint  is, 
not  that  any  obstruction  is  interposed  against  expor- 
tation, for  this  is  free  as  air,  but  all  this  excitement 
and  agitation  which  pervades  the  countiy  is  about 
importation  and  the  right  to  the  market.  This  mil- 
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lion  and  a half  of  free  people  arc  not  content  with 
with  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  trade,  but  demand  a 
chance  of  policy  which  will  give  them  a greater  pro- 
portion. It  is  not  that  they  can  eat,  drink,  or  wear 
the  value  of  seventy  millions;  far  Irom  it;  but  they 
are  dissatisfied,  that  we  provide,  to  a considerable 
extent,  for  ourselves,  and  they  insist  on  legislating  us 
into  a state  of  things,  under  the  guise  of  free  trade, 
which  will  take  away  this  privilege,  and  transfer  to 
them  the  right  to  supply  us  from  foreign  shops.— 
They  may  now  bring  into  the  country  as  many  goods 
as  they  please,  but  this  is  of  no  avail  unless  pur- 
chasers can  be  found;  and  the  fact  that  we  provide 
for  ourselves  is  a serious  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  im- 
ports. I repeat,  sir,  that  the  whole  controversy 
which  agitates  the  country,  stands  upon  no  better 
foundation  than  this;  that  this  is  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  the  injusiice  inflicted  upon  the  planters. 
We  find  it  necessary  now,  as  our  fathers  did  before 
the  revolution,  to  provide  for  ourselves,  as  we  then 
had,  and  now  have,  no  staple  of  agriculture  to  ex- 
port. The  English  then  condemned,  and  forbid  un- 
derpenalties,  the  obedience  which  hasyielded  to  the 
law  of  necessity;  and  the  planters  now  maintain  the 
same  doctrine,  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  What 
was  then  called  arbitrary,  despotic  power,  is  now 
styled  free  trade.  The  English  insisted,  regardless 
of  all  considerations,  that  they  would  supply  us  with 
manufactures— the  free  trade  planters,  in  effect,  do 
the  same  now.  They  are  not  content  with  the  lion’s 
share,  but  insist  upon  regulating  commerce  in  a 
manner  that  will  bring  us  all  into  subservience  to 
their  will.  Now,  sir,  I protest  against  any  arrange- 
ment so  selfish  and  sectional — so  watchful  over  a 
few,  and  so  regardless  of  the  many.  North  of  this 
river,  and  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  are  more 
than  seven  millions  of  free  population,  who  have 
very  great  interests  at  stake  upon  the  pending  ques- 
tion, ami  they  will  inquire  how  it  is,  that  the  powers 
of  this  government  are  to  be  exercised  chiefly  to 
sustain  the  planting  interest — how  it  is  that  they  are 
made  to  subserve  the  exact  purposes  of  that  inter 
est,  and  are  found  inadequate  to  sustain  others? 

Congress,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  has  an  express  au 
thorily  by  the  constitution  to  regulate  commerce  be 
tween  us  and  foreign  nations.  The  means  lobe  em- 
ployed for  such  regulation  are  not  prescribed,  but 
left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
ture. How  has  this  power  been  exercised?  What 
has  been  done  for  commercial  intercourse?  We  have 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  defining  our  rights  and 
privileges;  we  have  laws  regulating  shipping,  and  de- 
fining the  character,  privileges,  and  rights  of  Ameri- 
can vessels;  we  have  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls 
to  watch  over  our  interests;  we  have  light  houses, 
beacons,  buoys,  and  harbors,  maintained  and  iniprov 
ed  by  law;  we  have  a navy,  of  which  a portion  is 
always  in  commission  to  protect  our  trade.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  is  done  to  regulate  and  protect  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  the  free  traders  generally  ap- 
prove and  sanction  most  of  these  measures,  as  expe 
dient  and  necessary.  Aye,  they  go  further,  and  ex- 
act as  a duty  of  this  government  that  it  shall  resist 
and  punish  aggression;  and  when  reparation  for  in- 
juries is  denied,  that  we  shall,  with  all  our  strength 
and  resources,  wage  war  upon  those  who  invade  this 
commerce.  All  this  is  held  to  be  a high  imperative 
duty,  and  yet  it  all  relates  to  commerce,  and  is  a re- 
gulation of  it,  direct  or  indirect,  it  happens  to  sui 
the  purposes  of  the  free  trader  that  regulation  should 
extend  exactly  so  far,  but  no  farther,  because  then 
it  would  pass  the  ideal  boundary  of  free  trade.  It  is 
quite  lawful  and  constitutional  to  regulate  througl 
the  agency  of  war  or  peace — through  the  civil  o 
military  power,  in  all  these  particulars — all  thus  fa 
is  in  harmony  with  the  constitution;  but  the  taxing 
power  must  not  be  employed  as  a regulator  of  trade, 
as  that  would  be  a violation  of  the  fundamental  law 
In  a word,  the  means  employed  for  regulation  which 


because  their  plan  of  operation  is  carried  on  without  i the  protected  classes.  1 he  revenue  fi  om  impoi  Is  last 
the  employment  of  (he  taxing  power;  but  \(  Hie  In-  year  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars.— 
borer  of  ihe  Middle  ami  the  East  is  placed  by  legis-  ! This,  in  itself  is  a heavy  lax;  but  the  whole  tax  im- 
latiun  in  a condition  which  frustrates  all  the  benefits  j posed  upon  the  people  by  the  present  tariff  is  not  less 
intended  to  be  secured  by  the  constitution,  it  matter 
little  to  him  whether  it  be  through  the  taxing  power 


and  he  will  measure 
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or  by  any  other  means 
wrong  by  no  such  rule. 

The  planters  of  cotton  and  rice  produce,  annually, 
a crop  which  may  be  valued  at  something  more  than 
seventy  millions  of  dollars.  The  other  interests 
create  annual  productions  which  may  be  valued  at 
more  than  a thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The 
planters  now  enjoy  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  foreign 
trade,  and  aim  at  a greater  and  more  complete  con- 
trol over  it.  The  other  interests  enjoy  the  residue, 
and  share  the  home  market  in  common  with  the 
planters.  Which  is  the  greatest  monopolist?  Which 
seeks  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  greatest  mass  of  ex- 
clusive privilege,  and  which  is  the  most  selfish? 

The  plan  of  free  trade  answers  the  purposes  of  the 
free  trade  planters,  because  it  gives  nearly  all  to 
them,  and  subslan tialiy  nothing  to  others.  Protec- 
tion creates  divisional'  labor,  and  gives  to  others  a 
more  equal  and  just  participation  in  the  privileges 
intended  to  be  secured  by  the  constitution.  The 
planters  aim  at  making  protection  odious,  because  it 
is  attained  through  the  taxing  power,  and  they  rea- 
son upon  the  subject  as  if  taxes  were  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  classes.  This  is  a false  and 
unjust  view  of  the  subject.  Duties  are  not  imposed 
for  any  such  purpose,  but  wholly  supply  revenue  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  government.  All  the 
revenue  now  imposed  by  the  act  of  1843,  and  much 
more,  is  required  to  sustain  public  credit.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  now  considering  a proposition  to  re- 
duce duties  because  we  have  a surplus  of  revenue, 
but  because  these  duties  are  supposed  to  favor  our 
industry,  and  the  object  is  to  place  that  industry 
upon  a more  unfavorable  footing,  to  the  end  that  its 
efforts  may  be  slackened,  and  that  it  may  give  way 
lo  make  room  for  imports — in  a word,  it  is  a regu- 
lation intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  planters 

Now,  sir,  the  advocates  of  a division  of  labor  go 
no  further  than  to  contend  that  in  levying  revenue,  it 
shall  be  so  done  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  labor 
by  giving  to  it  support  and  encouragement,  and  they 
believe  this  not  only  to  be  constitutional,  but  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  motive  for  entering 
into  the  federal  compact;  arid  they  believe  it  is  not 
only  a perversion  of  their  rights,  but  a violation  of 
lh£  spirit  of  the  compacts  to.  regain  Le  coaunereefffi-a- 
manner  to  deprive  them  of  this  privilege.  When 
therefore,  tree  trade  is  imposed  upon  us  in  order  to 
give  to  -the  planters  a monopoly  of  the  importing 
trade,  by  discouraging  and  breaking  down  the  busi- 
ness of  other  classes,  it  becomes  free  trade  to  a pri- 
vileged class,  and  next  to  no  trade  to  the  residu 
Names  cannot  alter  things,  or  make  that  just  which 
is  unjust,  or  that  equal  which  is  unequal. 

The  people  are  not  so  dull  as  to  misunderstand  th  is 
cry  of  tree  trade  and  monopoly.  A plausible  name 
will  neither  disguise  nor  render  palatable  a partial, 
oppressive  measure;  nor  will  a harsh,  unjust  epithet 
shake  their  confidence  in  a system  which  has  been 
approved  by  long  experience.  They  have  become 
accustomed  _to  the  terms  robber,  plunderer,  and  pi 
rate  heaped  upon  them,  not  because  they  realize  any 
booty,  but  because  they  resist  the  determined  spirit 
of  encroachment,  which,  like  that  of  the  English 
monopolists  before  the  revolution,  aims  to  put  them 
in  a condition  where  they  will  be  constrained  to  con 
sume  foreign  productions. 

If  the  planter,  m reply  to  this  reasoning,  contends 
that  he  would  consume  more  foreign  products  if  he 
were  r.ot  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  and  mecha- 
nics of  our  own  country,  I answer  that  this  grows 
out  of  a trade  which  is  additional  to  the  exports  to 
foreign  countries;  tiiat  such  commodities  go  to  pay 


su it  the  free  trade  planting  interest  are  lawful,  while  i f°r  Hie  products  of  their  plantations.^  1 he  amoun 
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those  employed  lo  sustain  the  great  iudustrial  classes 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts  are 
unlawful.  W'e  can  regulate  just  as  far  as  suits  the 
convenience  of  certain  theorists,  but  there  we  must 
stop.  Now,  sir,  the  constitution  was  made  for  no 
such  partial,  selfish,  sectional  purposes.  1 have 
shown  what  exigencies  of  the  country  brought  it  into 
existence,  and  that  among  these,  the  chief  object  was 
to  resuscitate  the  languishing  industry  by  giving  it 
protection  through  the  taxing  power.  I have  prov 
ed,  that  in  obedience  to  this  public  opinion,  congress 
by  its  first  public  act  distinctly  avowed  the  policy, 
and  employed  the  taxing  power  as  the  public  intend- 
ed it  should  be,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  revenue 
and  protection.  The  adroit  policy  of  making  regu- 
lation lor  one  interest  lawful,  and  for  another  utiiaw 
ful,  is  the  conception  of  a later  day,  and  is  in  spirit 
and  design  vastly  more  monopolizing  than  any  claim 
to  protection  which  has  ever  been  set  up.  The  advo- 
cates of  it  imagine  that  they  stand  on  firm  ground, 


than  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars — of  which  twenty- 
seven  millions  are  paid  to  the  government  upon  the 
mporls,  arid  fifty-four  millions  to  the  protected 
asses,  in  enhanced  prices  of  similar  domestic  arti- 
cles. This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  position  that 
the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  import,  and  also 
of  its  domestic  rival;  if  the  import  is  enhanced  in 
price  by  the  duty,  so  must  be  the  domestic  rival;  for, 
being  like  articles,  their  price  must  be  the  same  in 
the  same  market.” 

This  statement  presents  two  conclusions  for  con- 
sideration. The  first  is,  that  the  duty  being  added 
to  the  price  of  the  import,  becomes  a tax  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  amount;  and,  second,  if  the  import  is  en- 
hanced in  price  by  the  addition  of  the  duty,  so  must 
be  the  domestic  rival. 

The  whole  tax  thus  imposed  is  estimated  at  eighty- 
one  millions  of  dollars,  one-third  of  which  goes  into 
the  treasury,  and  two-thirds  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tected classes.  The  theory  is  familiar,  for  it  i3  in 
the  mouth  of  every  free  trader;  but  the  secretary 
mu-t  have  the  credit  of  discovering  the  proportion  in 
which  the  division  is  made,  and  also  the  amount  as- 
signable to  the  protected  labor.  This  being  believed 
to  be  a cry  which  will  excite  popular  alarm,  is  at  all 
times  put  forward  by  those  who  desire  lo  bringodium 
upon  any  system  of  revenue  which  is  adopted.  If 
the  tax  was  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer, 
their  might  be  'some  plausibility  in  the  theory;  but 
we  all  know  that  it  is  levied  lo  supply  funds  for  the 
government,  and  that  any  interest  which  the  labor  of 
the  country  has  in  it  is  incidental.  In  other  words, 
as  the  government  can,  in  levying  its  necessary  reve- 
nue, encourage  labor  without  injury  to  itself  or  the 
public,  it  is  its  duty  so  to  do.  What,  then,  is  the 
general  import  of  the  theory?  Does  it  not  prove 
more  than  the  secretary  is  willing  to  admit?  Does 
it  not  prove  that  a tax  upon  imports  must  be  also  in- 
directly a tax  upon  domestic  productions;  and  that 
this  mode  of  taxation  cannot  be  employed  by  any 
commercial  country  without  imposing  sacrifices  upon 
itseil  far  transcending  the  amount  of  revenue  raised. 
The  sacrifices  under  Ihe  act  of  1843,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  secretary  is  two  dollars  for  one 
of  revenue.  What  must  it  be  in  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  places  in  similar  condition,  in  which  the 
impoi  ts  taxed  generally  have,  in  the  language  of  the 
secretary,  domestic  rivals?  How  dull  and  stupid  all 
statesmen  have  been,  and  how  incomprehensibly 
blind  all  nations  have  been  to  their  own  interests,  to 
impose  taxes  in  this  form,  loading  themselves  with 
manifoid  unnecessary  burdens?  And  yet  this  mode 
of  raising  revenue  has  been  considered,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  o(  mankind,  the  least  objectionable  of 
any.  But  why,  allow  me  to  ask,  if  it  be  such  a 
shameful,  profligate,  and  wasteful  mode,  does  the 
secretary  recommend  its  continuance  in  any  form, 
now  that  he  has  discovered  its  wasting  influence? — 
He  seems,  notwithstanding  this  odious  feature  of  im- 
posts, to  deprecate  a resort  lo  direct  taxes,  as  more 
odious  even  than  imposts.  If  he  had  finished  his  de- 
nunciations of  the  baneful  effects  of  imposts,  by  pro- 
posing to  abolish  instead  of  maintaining  them  in  a 
modified  form,  he  would  at  least  have  earned  a repu- 
tation for  consistency. 

But  this  is  ingenious  theory,  pressed  upon  the  pub 
tic  in  plausible  terms,  to  make  it  realize  the  exist 
ence  of  burdens  which  it  cannot  feel.  The  con 
sun.er  is  wronged — the  consumer  is  oppressed — and 
the  consumer  must  be  made  unhappy,  whether  he  is 
conscious  of  the  wrong  or  not.  JVlr.  {'resident,  iva 
can  deal  best  with  theory  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  I 
fear  that  experience  passes  for  nothing  with  the  sec- 
retory. We  came,  under  the  compromise  act,  down 
to  2U  per  cent,  duties,  and  to  about  Ihirlten  millions  of 
revenue  from  the  customs  in  1840  and  1841.  This 
is  a period  in  which  we  might  hope  lo  find  proofs  of 
great  relief  from  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  con- 
sequently great  prosperity  of  the  country.  But,  sir, 
how  utterly  refuted  is  the  theory  by  the  fact.  Those, 
years  are  a dark  period  in  our  history.  Business  was 
prostrate,  complaint  universal,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  congress,  looking  earnestly  for  measures 
which  would  reinstate  public  credit,  discharge  the 
public  debt,  and  reanimate  the  languishing  business. 
The  act  of  1842,  which  has  been  greatly  stigmatized 
as  unjust  and  oppressive,  wa3  passed;  and  can  any 
one  hesitate  for  a moment  to  admit  that  it  produced 
a wonderful  and  salutary  change?  It  not  only  re- 
plenished the  treasury,  but  revived  the  drooping  spir- 
its of  men,  d issipated  the  gloom,  restored  confidence, 
and  quickened  the  pulse  of  labor,  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  lo  the  oilier.  We  have  seldom  seen  a pe- 


of  cotton  consumed  by  the  mills  of  this  country  can 
not  be  ascertained  with  precision,  but  it  may  be  fair 
ly  estimated  in  value  at  not  less  than  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  The  quantity  cf  rice,  sugar, 
and  other  articles,  is  very  large;  and  this  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  goods  taken  from  American  shops  and 
mills  are  paid  for — a trade  highly  beneficial  to  the 
planters,  and  useful, jaot  only  as  it  supplies  mutual 
wants,  but  as  it  creates  a consumption  lor  products 
m the  market.  1 am  advised  by  persons  of  intelli- 
gence, engaged  in  planting,  that  the  competition  of 
the  American  purchasers  against  the  foreign,  ad- 
vances cotton  from  one  to  two  cents  a pound;  and  I 
find  this  opinion  confirmed  in  a work  recently  pub 
lished  upon  political  economy  by  a planter. 

But,  sir,  1 have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  point,  and 
must  pass  to  another  dogma  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  He  remarks: 

“At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  \ nod  of  more  vigorous  and  healthy  prosperity  than 
present  tariff  are  paid,  not  into  the  treasury,  but  to  'that  which  followed.  Can  any  one  hesitate  in  de- 
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ciding  which  period  has  been  most  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple— which  has  been  the  most  promotive  of  the  best 
interests  of  all? 

But,  sir,  the  secretary,  and  those  who  reason  with 
him,  seem  not  only  to  reject  the  general  results  of 
experience — but,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  they 
wholly  omit  to  notice  those  facts  and  circumstances 
which  all  statesmen  admit  have  a most  material  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  They  take  the  naked  fact  of 
price  in  our  own  and  the  foreign  market,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  or  the 
effects  which  would  follow  if  domestic  production 
should  cease. 

They  leave  out  of  sight  the  fundamental  principle 
that  demand  governs  the  price  of  supplies.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  if  the  supply  of  an  article  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  demand,  the  price  will  fall; 
and  if  the  demand  advances  upon  the  supply,  the 
price  will  rise.  A short  crop  of  cotton  or  wheat 
raises  the  price — a plentiful  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
depresses  if. 

In  pursuing  manufacturing,  we  bring  new  capital 
and  fresh  labor  to  bear  upon  production.  We  add 
the  results  of  our  operations  to  what  is  brought  into 
the  market  from  all  other  sources,  and  thus  increase 
the  supply;  and  the  tendency  of  price,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  course,  is  downward.  In  proof  of 
this,  I will  hazard  the  assertion  that  the  whole  history 
of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  will  show, 
that  no  article  has  been  extensively  produced  which 
has  not  become  cheaper  under  the  process,  because 
the  supply  is  thus  increased. 

This  is  the  immutable  law  of  trade  and  produc- 
tion, and  no  other  result  can  follow  from  such  a 
cause. 

Take,  for  example,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States,  in  1845;  about  160  millions  pounds 
were  spun,  being  about  one-sixlh  of  the  entire  crop 
of  1000  millions  pounds;  about  525  millions  yards  of 
cloth  were  made — worth,  perhaps,  from  fifty  tosixty 
millions  of  dollars.  Is  it  not  entirely  apparent  to 
the  most  obtuse  mind,  that  such  a vast  quantity  of 
goods  can  neither  be  brought  into  or  taken  out  of  the 
market,  without  materially  affecting  the  price  of 
cottons?  But  our  labor  has  added  all  this  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  a creation  of 
our  own,  supplemental  to  the  work  of  all  others;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  a great  reduction  in  prices, 
here  and  every  where  else.  Tins  powerful  compe- 
tition has  forced  the  price  downward,  until  a yard  of 
goods  can  be  bought  for  a third  of  the  money  which 
it  formerly  cost  to  weave  it.  Other  causes  have  had 
an  influence  in  this  matter,  Out  none  of  mem  are  su 
palpable  and  decisive  as  the  active  energy  of  our  la- 
bor, in  piling  products  upon  the  top  of  the  labor  of 
others.  No  one  can  deny  that,  if  our  mills  should 
atop  and  our  hands  should  cease  to  work,  the  price  of 
goods  would  immediately  advance,  and  the  price  of 
cotton  fall.  The  effect  of  our  operations,  therefore, 
is  to  keep  down  the  price  of  goods,  and  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  cotton.  But,  in  proving  the  blighting 
influences  of  taxation,  it  is  convenient  to  overlook  all 
this,  although  it  is  as  applicable  to  all  other  branches 
of  manufacturing  as  to  cotton. 

Now,  sir,  while  I do  not  stand  here  to  deny  that  a 
duty  may  increase  the  price  of  an  article  imported, 
as  that  depends  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  surround  it,  I may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted 
to  assert,  that  when  our  competition  with  foreign  pro- 
duction becomes  great,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ne- 
cessarily ensues  for  the  market  prices  are  carried 
down  more  than  the  amount  of  the  duty,  the  coun- 
try not  only  ceases  to  be  taxed,  but  American  labor 
becomes  a benefactor  to  all  who  profit  by  the  reduc- 
tion; and,  sir,  1 must  beg  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  when  he  makes  out  his  tax  list  of  revenue 
paid  to  the  protected  classes,  that  he  will  hereafter, 
in  all  such  cases,  give  them  credit  to  the  extent  of 
the  reduction. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  or  just  to  our  labor,  when  it 
has,  by  its  competition,  reduced  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  or  any  other  article  in  the  foreign  market  to 
one-half  or  one-third  of  its  former  value,  to  assume 
that  reduced  value  as  proof  of  what  the  article 
would  be  worth  if  American  production  were  sup 
pressed,  when  no  one  can  fail  to  see,  that  in  such  an 
event  the  price  would  rise.  If  we  keep  it  down,  let 
us  have  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the  fact. 

Let  our  competition,  Mr.  President,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  maiket,  have  a fair  and  just  consider- 
ation. If,  by  its  energy  and  perseverence,  it  has 
borne  down  and  kept  down  prices,  that  fact  should 
not  be  smothered,  and  the  result  of  our  action  be 
turned  into  an  accusation  against  us  by  a cry  of  tax- 
ation, when  we  have  crippled  foreign  exaction  and 
bound  it  down  to  terms  most  beneficial  to  all  con- 
sumers. What,  allow  me  to  inquire,  makes  foreign- 
ers so  anxious  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point?  Why 
are  they  here  within  these  walls  teaching  us  our 
duty,  amt  furnishing  arguments  to  prove  the  expedi 


ency  of  suppressing  our  manufacturing  industry? — 
Because  they  feel  its  force  and  energy;  because  it 
presses  upon  their  interests,  and  forces  down  the  va- 
lue of  their  products.  This  is  the  tender  point. — 
They  are  earnest  in  selfishness,  but  insensible  to  all 
other  considerations.  They  aim  at  the  control  of 
the  market;  they  hope  first  to  crush  our  industrai 
classes,  to  remove  all  competition,  and  then  to  luxu- 
riate in  the  market  in  their  own  way.  They  no  doubt 
believe  themselves  much  more  capable  of  regulating 
our  affairs  than  we  are  They  affect  to  have  great 
sympathy  for  our  taxed  and  oppressed  people;  but 
give  the  power  to  them;  transfer  the  business  to  their 
shops;  let  them  regulate  your  supplies  and  prices, 
and  they  will  teach  us  a lesson  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Their  first  and  great  object  is  to  break 
down  our  industry — to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
competition — this  obstacle  to  profit — this  overruling 
power  in  the  market.  This  done,  we  are  at  their 
mercy,  and  we  have  felt  its  mercenary,  merciless 
character.  We  should  take  heed  in  season,  before 
the  rider  puts  the  bit  in  the  mouth,  and  mounts  upon 
the  back. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  difficult  to  combat  theo- 
ry and  theorists,  but  as  it  is  most  successfully  done 
by  acknowledged  facts,  I will  now  select  some  of  the 
protected  articles  which  are  best  known,  and  in 
most  general  use,  to  test  this  doctrine  of  two-foid 
taxation.  The  secretary  has  not  informed  us  what 
articles  he  places  in  this  category,  but  it  probably 
embraces  brown  sugar,  which  is  extensively  made  in 
the  United  States.  The  import  for  consumption,  in 
1845,  was  100,758,315  lbs.;  the  gross  duty  upon 
which,  at  2t  cents  a pound,  is  $2,518,947.  The  value 
in  the  foreign  market  was  $4,015,289,  or  a small 
fraction  short  of  four  cents  a pound.  The  first  in- 
quiry is,  how  has  American  production  affected  the 
price  in  the  foreign  market?  What  is  it  now  com- 
pared with  what  it  has  been?  The  price  current 
will  answer  this  question.  It  may  be  found  at  pages 
720  and  721,  of  Doc.  G,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  and  I will  state  enough  to  show  its  charac- 
ter. In  1816,  it  ranged  from  14^  to  16i  cents  a 
pound.  In  1820,  8|  to  12i  cents.  In  1825,  7j  to  10 
cents.  In  1831,  5 to  7 cents.  In  1836,  6 cents.  In 
1839-40,  3i  to  4 cents.  In  1844-5,  3jj  to  4|  cents  a 
pound.  These  prices  mark  the  descent  under  Ame- 
rican competition;  but  the  effect  still  is  more  mani- 
fest whenever  a short  crop  has  occurred.  In  1834- 
5,  the  crop  of  Louisiana  was  110,000  hogsheads,  and 
the  price  5^  to  6 cents.  In  1835-6,  the  crop  was 
36,000  hogsheads,  and  the  price  rose  till  it  reached 
10  iv  11  oo.iis,  u'r  nearly  nouDiea.  In  1842-3,  me 

crop  was  140,000  hogsheads,  and  the  price  3|  to  4 
cents.  In  the  year  following.  100,000  hogsheads,  and 
the  price  rose  to  5|  to  6^  cents.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, which  was  1844—5,  the  crop  was  204,000  hogs- 
heads, and  the  price  was  3|  to  4|  cents.  From 
these  facts  it  is  manifest  that  American  production 
has  a great  influence  in  ruling  the  market,  and  that 
the  people  are  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  crop 
for  cheap  sugar.  Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult,  by 
any  process  of  reasoning,  to  add  strength  to  these 
facts.  The  average  price  of  imported  brown  sugar 
in  the  foreign  market  was,  in  1845,  four  cents,  while 
that  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  plantation,  was  three 
cents  eight  mill-'.  These  facts  are  disclosed  by  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  treasury  department.  To 
my  mind  the  evidence  seems  clear  that  the  value  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  home  competition;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that,  if  we  should  cease  to  produce  it, 
the  price  would  advance  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two- 
fold. Can  the  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
said,  in  any  just  sense,  to  operate  as  a tax?  But  the 
secretary  insists  that,  when  a duty  is  laid  upon  a fo- 
reign production,  “the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of 
the  import,  and  also  to  its  domestic  rival.”  The 
consumption  of  brown  sugar  in  the  United  Stales  is 
estimated  at  350, UU0, 000  pounds.  We  import  100, - 
000,000  pounds;  and,  consequently,  250,000,000 
pounds  are  tiie  product  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
duty  of  two  ami  a half  cents  a pound  is  a tax  upon 
this  domestic  rival,  then  the  sugar  producers  receiv- 
ed, last  year,  as  a bounty,  $6,250,000,  extorled  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  But  is  it  not  answer 
enough  to  this  theory  when  I prove  from  official 
documents  that  204,000,000  of  this  production  was 
soid  at  an  average  price  below  the  cost  of  sugar  in 
foreign  countries?  Tins  fact  being  established,  1 
shall  leave  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  to 
maintain  this  theory  of  taxation  upon  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  I think  it  will  put  into  requisition  all 
their  ingenuity. 

Salt  is  also  an  article  of  equally  extensive  con- 
sumption. The  imports  of  1845  amount  to  8,543,527 
bushels — the  value  was  $898,663,  or  ten  and  a half 
cents  a bushel  in  a foreign  maiket.  The  duty  is 
eight  cents  a bushel,  which  has  given  birth  to  many 
pathetic  and  eloquent  appeals,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  onerous  tax.  Salt  is  a heavy,  cheap,  ar- 


ticle, and  most  of  Hs  value  consists  in  its  transporta- 
tion. Hence  the  average  price  on  the  seaboard  of 
Turk’s  Island  is  over  36  cents  the  bushel. 

I cannot  state  the  precise  amount  made  in  the  U. 
Stales,  but  it  is  believed  i\ot  to  vary  much  from 
6,000,000  bushels.  The  return  from  New  York  gives 
the  amount,  in  1845,  at  3,762,'boO  bushels  made  at 
the  works  in  that  state;  and  I leaXo,  from  authentic 
sources,  that  the  price  at  the  works  in  that  state  is 
ten  and  one-half  cents,  exclusive  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  state,  or  precisely  the  same  as  the  average 
value  of  the  imported  article  in  the  countries  from 
whence  it  was  brought.  That  made  in  the  West  is 
believed  to  cost  about  the  same,  and  that  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  considerably  more. 

The  question  is,  first,  whether  the  production  of 
six  millions  of  bushels  in  the  United  States  has  any 
influence  upon  price;  and  who  can  doubt  that  it  has? 

1 entertain  the  belief  that  1 could  establish  the  fact 
by  recurreuce  to  the  price  current,  but  I have  not 
at  hand  the  means  of  reference. 

The  next  question  is,  does  the  consumer  of  Ame- 
rican salt  pay  an  enhanced  price  equivalent  to  the 
duty?  If  such  is  the  fact  a bonus  of  $480,000  was 
paid,  in  1845,  the  manufacturers,  when  their  whole 
manufacture  is  valued  at  only  $600,000.  But,  Mr. 
President,  is  there  any  occasion  to  reason  upon  the 
facts  as  disclosed?  Can  any  thing  make  the  proposi- 
tion more  preposterous  than  the  fact  that  the  Ame- 
rican article  is  sold  at  as  low  a price  as  the  average 
of  the  import  by  the  cargo,  in  the  foreign  market?  If 
this  evidence  fails  to  satisfy  the  advocates  of  the 
theory,  I am  quite  sure  that  reasoning  will  have  little 
influence. 

NaiL  are  another  article  of  general  consumption, 
upon  which  there  is  a duty  of  three  cents  a pound, 
and  no  doubt  fall  within  the  category  of  protected 
articles  or  rival  products.  I have  before  me  letters 
from  merchants  of  undoubted  good  character,  which 
prove  conclusively  that  they  are  made  cheaper  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other.  The  import  of  1845, 
of  cut  and  wrought  nails,  was  _921,112  lbs.,  which 
cost,  in  the  foreign  market,  $63,456,  or  seven  cents  a 
pound.  We  have  authentic  returns  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  state  that,  in  1845,  37,102,275,  were 
made  in  that  Commonwealth,  valued  at  $1,602,275 
or  four  cents  a pound;  and  I have  also  the  price 
current  of  Boston,  which  states  that  assorted  sizes 
are  now  selling,  on  6 months  credit,  from  4 to  4|  cents. 

I have  seen,  in  a respectable  publication,  a report 
from  gentlemen  acquainted  with  this  business,  in 
which  they  state  their  belief,  frim  the  facts  in  their 
possession,  that  the  annual  manufacture  in  the  U. 
States  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
pounds.  Now,  sir,  if  the  foreign  article  costs  seven 
cents  in  the  foreign  market,  and  we  sell  the  rival 
product  for  four  cents,  can  the  secretary  prove  that 
the  price  of  the  home  manufacture  is  enhanced  by 
the  duty?  And  can  he  establish  upon  these  facts, 
his  theory  that  a tax  of  three  cents  upon  every  pound 
of  nails  is  paid  to  the  manufacturers? 

Again;  Lead  is  protected  by  a duly  of  four  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  domestic  or  rival  product  is  said  to 
equal  fifty  millions  pounds  in  1845,  of  which  10,188,- 

002  pounds  were  exported,  being  valued  at  $342,646, 
or  three  cents  a pound.  Here  the  rival  production 
falls  below  the  duty,  and  the  producers  of  lead  may 
claim  a discount  of  1 cent  on  the  pound  from  the  tax. 

Colton  goods  are  ranked  among  the  protected  ar- 
ticles, and  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  bounty  paid 
for  protection.  The  secretary  anticipates  by  a re- 
duction of  the  duties  to  increase  the  imports  of  cot- 
tons to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars;  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  McDuffie,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  it  would  go  ten  millions.  The 
average  duty  as  nearly  as  I remember  the  estimates 
of  the  secretary,  amounts  to  not  less  than  thirty-five 
percent..  If  we  manufacture,  as  we  probably  do, 
about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  worth  in  a year,  the 
tax  for  this  protected  class  amounts  lo  nineteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  cannot  be  necessary  lo  go  further 
into  the  details  of  this  article.  All  the  country  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  success  has  been 
signal, and  prices  have  been  reduced  far  beyound  the 
most  sanguine  calculations. 

It  is  enough  for  me  lo  stale,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  English  spinners  represented,  two  years 
ago,  to  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a repeal  of 
the  duty  on  cotton,  their  inability  to  send  plain  goods 
into  the  maiket  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  the  American 
goods  were  offered;  and  parliament  released  a duty 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  competition.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  that  large  quantities  have  been 
exported  for  a succession  of  years,  and  laid  down  in 
foreign  markets  beside  the  goods  of  England  and  all 
other  places,  and  bought  in  preference.  We  sent 
out  of  the  United  States,  in  1845,  cottons  valued  at 
$4,327,928.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  statement  of 
tt.e  secretary  of  the  treasury  is,  “if  the  import  is 
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enhanced  in  ptice  by  the  duty.  so  must  be  the  do- 
mestic rivaL”  1 take  it  for  granted  that  the  import 
is  believed  to  be  enhanced  in  value,  as  ttie  bill  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  duty,  and  the  secretary  antici- 
pates an  increased  import  in  consequence  of  that 
step,  of  cottons  to  the  value  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 
If  the  price  of  the  import  is  increased,  so  is  that  of  the 
domestic  rival— that  is  the  statement.  Whoever, 
therefore,  pays  the  current  price  of  the  domestic  ar- 
ticle, must  share  the  burden  of  this  tax.  Now,  sir, 

I beg  to  be  informed  whether  the  foreign  purchasers 
of  these  exports  are  taxed  for  this  domestic  rival. — 
They  get  their  goods  at  satisfactory  prices.  They 
lake  them  in  preference  to  products  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  still  they  pay  something  more  than  our 
own  citizens;  and  if  plunder  is  extorted  from  the  one, 
is  it  not  alike  extorted  from  the  other? 

But  Mr.  President,  the  annual  report  upon  com- 
merce and  navigation  for  1345,  furnishes  a long  list 
of  exports,  consisting  not  only  of  cottons,  but  of 
many  other  protected  articles — boots  and  shoes, 
hats,  furniture,  &c.  valued  at  #11,045,279.  These 
articles  were  laid  down  and  sold  in  foreign  countries 
open  to  the  trade  of  other  nations.  When  the  se- 
cretary can  establish  the  fact  that  the  purchasers 
are  taxed,  because  the  price  of  these  articles  is  en- 
hanced by  the  duty  levied  upon  similar  imports,  he 
will  be  able  to  prove  that  the  domestic  consumer 
also  pays  a tax,  and  not  before. 

Mr.  President,  I could  greatly  multiply  the  list  of 
domestic  products  to  which  the  course  of  reasoning 
which  I have  adopted  is  applicable,  but  I forbear — 
as  the  articles  which  1 have  knumerated  explain  the 
practical  operation  of  protecting  our  industry.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that  I have  selected  these 
branches  of  business,  not  because  they  exhibit  more 
favorable  results  than  others,  but  because  they  are 
familiar  to  the  public. 

The  secretary  errs  in  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
competition  necessarily  tends  to  reduce  prices;  and 
that  the  more  extensive  the  operations  of  business, 
the  greater  and  more  beneficial  results  to  the  consu- 
mer. It  may  be  assumed  as  a fact,  established  by 
experience,  that  in  whatever  branch  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  we  produce  extensively,  the  price  in 
the  foreign  market  is  reduced.  In  other  words,  those 
who  send  their  goods  into  the  United  Slates  are  con- 
strained to  take  upon  themselves  a portion  or  all  the 
burden  of  the  duty,  according  to  the  strength  and 
success  of  the  competition  against  them.  This  is 
signally  true  in  regard  to  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  and 
a multitude  of  articles  which  we  produce.  This  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  prices  go  down  and  are  kepi 
down  in  foreign  markets.  It  also  explains  the  rea- 
son why  foreigners  complain  of  the  tariff,  and  seek 
its  overthrow.  They  know  and  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  being  released  from  this 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  we  neither  ask  nor  seek  any  thing 
beyond  a fair,  impartial  consideration  of  this  subject. 
We  desire  that  experience  may  have  its  due  and  just 
weight  in  settling  great  questions,  and  we  insist  that 
great  and  important  facts  shall  not  be  left  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind. 

We  insist, also,  that  in  reasoning  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  neither  fair  nor  just  to  assume,  that  taxes  levied 
for  revenue  are  taxes  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industrial  classes.  LeL  the  fact  stand  as  it  is,  the 
government  needs  money,  and  must  have  it,  and 
taxes  are  imposed  to  supply  this  necessity,  and  for 
no  other  reason.  They  are  not  levied  for  the  benefit 
of  any  class;  all  we  contend  for  is  a discrimination 
in  favor  of  labor  when  the  levy  is  made;  and  this  we 
hold  to  be  both  just  and  reasonable. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  stand..  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  act  of  1789,  and  we  shall  maintain  it. 

.But,  sir,  I anticipate  the  reply  to  all  this.  I shall 
be  charged  with  proving  too  much.  It  will  be  said, 
if  the  conclusions  which  I have  reached  are  just, 
there  can  be  no  need  of  protective  duties.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  no  such  inference  is  fairly  deducible 
from  the  premises. 

Every  nation  which  seeks  to  promote  and  encou- 
rage its  industry,  examines  into  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  placed,  considers  the  embarrassments 
with  which  it  has  to  contend,  and  provides  measures 
accordingly.  What  may  be  a wise  policy  for  one 
people  may  be  unwise  for  another.  The  object  to 
be  attained  is  a continued  prosperity,  and  the  means 
which  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  one  case, 
may,  if  applied  to  another,  wholly  fail.  Labor  is 
the  greatest  and  most  efficient  of  all  capital,  and  its 
protection  and  encouragement  a high  and  imperative 
public  duty. 

In  every  proposed  change  of  a revenue  system 
which  affects  industry,  these  matters  are  or  should 
be  considered.  A people  who  are  beginning  to  ma- 
nufacture, or  are  entering  upon  new  employments, 
are  destitute  of  the  skill  and  experience  acquired  by 
those  who  have  been  trained  to  them,  and  for  that 


reason,  if  no  other,  cannot  sustain  a contest  without 
assistance  of  some  kind. 

England  lias  hitherto  entrenched  her  labor  behind 
protective  duties — thus  making  her  revenue  system 
subservient  to  other  interests;  but  she  has  by  this  time 
probably  modified  her  laws,  and  entered  upon  a dif- 
ferent policy.  When  the  speech  of  the  Premier 
reached  this  country,  I read  it  with  care,  to  sali-fy 
myself  of  the  grounds  of  this  change,  believing  that 
none  would  be  made  unless  parliament  was  convinc- 
ed that  the  industry  of  the  country  would  be  placed 
on  a firmer  footing  by  it;  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
purpose  of  adopting  free  trade  here,  1 felt  sure  it 
would  find  no  countenance  in  England,  if  the  great 
manufacturing  interest  were  placed  in  peril  by  it. 
Mr.  President,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  clear  and  distinct 
on  this  point.  His  conclusions  are  that  the  English 
artisans  and  capitalists  will  retain  the  home  market 
against  tne  world;  and  if  other  countries  will  adopt 
her  example,  the  trade  of  England  will  be  extended, 
and  she  will  find  a new  vent  for  her  productions  in 
the  competition  with  others  for  their  markets. 

The  basis  on  which  he  rests  these  opinions  is  su- 
perior skill  and  capital.  In  these  he  believes  England 
has  no  rival  that  can  maintain  a successful  competi- 
tion. She  can,  he  says,  beat  all  others.  “Beat”  is 
the  word  employed  to  express  his  significant  mean- 
ing. Well  may  she  throw  down  the  barrier,  if  this 
be  true,  for  it  lias  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance. — 
Well  may  she  open  her  ports  when  none  can  enter 
them.  This  skill  and  capital,  In  her  opinion,  makes 
her  condition  as  secure  as  any  larilT  of  duties.  But 
if  her  condition  was  different,  if  her  skill  and  capital 
were  inferior  to  that  of  her  neighbors,  if  the  change 
of  policy  let  them  into  her  market,  with  the  ability 
and  means  to  take  it  from  her  citizens,  what  would 
be  her  decision?  Does  any  one  believe  that  the 
change  could  be  effected?  Does  any  one  believe  that 
a voice  would  be  raised  in  favor  of  it?  The  minister 
has  not  ventured  to  place  the  question  on  any  such 
ground,  but  is  the  advocate  oT  free  trade,  just  to  the 
extent  that  he  believes  the  English  can  triumph  over 
others. 

It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that,  being 
asked  if  he  would  give  countenance  to  a system  of 
free  trade,  he  replied:  “We  are  fifty  years  behind 
England.  Give  me  her  skill  and  experience — place 
me  upon  an  equal  footing — and  I will  try  the  ex- 
periment.” This,  Mr.  President,  embraces  tiie  whole 
argument;  and,  sir,  can  it  be  denied  that  to  enter 
-upon  a competition  which  must  end  in  depressing  or 
ruining  the  industrial  classes,  is  proof  not  only  of 
folly,  Out  of  Wind  Infatuation;  and  is  it  not  equally 
unwise  to  expose  them  to  unnecessary  peril? 

But  the  same  prudence  and  caution  which  influ- 
ences Sir  Robert  Peel,  guides  the  councils  of  other 
nations,  who  are  possessed  of  great  experience  and 
skill.  The  continental  powers  watch  over  their  in- 
dustry, and  adhere  to  the  policy  of  protecting  it. — 
And  why?  Because  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
trial  may  be  injurious,  and  that  there  is  no  adequate 
motive  for  entering  into  a contest  for  their  own  mar- 
kets. 

Russia,  some  twenty  years  ago,  ventured  upon  ‘.lie 
experiinenl,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  defeat.  Her 
works  and  her  industrial  classes  were  prostrated, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  resort  to  protection  to  re- 
store the  empire  to  its  accustomed  prosperity. 

If  these  nations,  where  labor  is  very  cheap,  and 
where  production  iri  many  things  will  stand  any 
competition,  cannot  safely  expose  their  markets  to 
the  unlimited  action  of  the  English  trade,  pressed 
upon  them  to  cripple  them  down,  is  it  safe  for  us, 
who  have  experience  in  some  things  ami  are  novi 
dates  in  many,  to  risk  such  a contest?  No  one  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  aside  from  all  combined 
plans  to  press  upon  the  market  and  embarrass  our 
industry,  commercial  crises  arise  when  great  sacri- 
fices are  made  upon  goods;  and  what  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  inviting  such  sacrifices  to  be  made  in 
our  market,  when  they  cannot  fail  to  embarrass 
and  bankrupt  our  citizens? 

Without  multiplying  or  dwelling  upon  these  con- 
siderations, it  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  duty  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  w eak  and  the  strong  against  such 
inundations  of  goods.  It  is  needed  constantly,  not 
only  to  protect  the  spread  and  enlargement  of  busi- 
ness into  new  branches,  as  from  coarse  to  fine  goods; 
and  it  is  needed  to  sustain  and  encourage  those  who 
have  entered  upon  untried  paths,  and  are  exploring 
their  way  as  new  beginners. 

If  our  skrll  and  experience  in  many  important 
branches  have  gone  forward  with  success,  until  we 
have  become  exporters,  still  it  would  be  folly  to 
throw  ourselves  into  an  unnecessary  competition  to 
try  our  strength  against  the  grealesL  skill  and  capital 
in  Christendom.  But  is  it  not  a sufficient  reason  for 
retaining  the  duty  that  it  does  no  harm  to  let  it  stand? 
No  one  can  be  injured  by  that  course,  while  incon- 
venience, if  not  injury  may  ensue  from  the  opposite 


policy.  We  need  the  revenue  which  arises  from  the 
impost,  and  it  would  be,  but  an  inconsiderate  experi- 
ment lo  take  away  the  duty  to  make  trial  of  the 
strength  and  powers  of  the  laborer  of  the  country. 

But  the  secretary,  in  commending  his  system  to 
our  consideration  remarks,  “it  is  generally  conceded 
that  reciprocal  free  trade  among  nations  would  best 
advance  the  interest  of  all.”  Perhaps  it  would;  hut 
what  is  a reciprocal  trade?  Opening  ports  for  un- 
restrained ingress  and  egress  may  constitute  a free 
trade  if  it  consists  in  an  exemption  from  taxes;  but 
is  such  a trade  reciprocal?  That  depends  on  other 
facts.  The  parties  must  be  so  situated  as  to  derive 
from  it  mutual  advantages,  and  there  must  be  some- 
thing like  an  equality  of  oil cumstances.  There  can 
be  no  reciprocity  where  the  advantages  are  all,  or 
chiefly,  on  one  side.  There  wa3  none  between  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  and  the  mother  country,  for 
Massachusetts  had  no  commodity  to  exchange  for 
the  merchandize  of  England,  the  market  being  too 
distant  lo  justify  the  transportation  of  her  products. 
So,  if  the  profits  of  trade  are  left  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  parties,  there  is  no  mutuality  in  the  arrange- 
ment. The  secretary  tells  us  in  his  report,  “at  pre- 
sent prices  our  cotton  crop  will  yield  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  #72,000,000,  and  the  manufactured  fabric 
#504,000,000,  furnishing  profits  abroad,  lo  thousands 
of  capitalists,  and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  woi  king  classes.”  That  is,  American  labor  and 
capital  is  lo  enjoy  in  the  process  72  parts,  while  fo- 
reign capital  and  labor  is  to  have  504  parts.  This  is 
the  reciprocity  which  the  secretaiy  aspires  to — fo- 
reigners are  lo  divide  with  the  planters  and  take  ten 
dollars  lo  one.  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  better  policy,  nut 
only  to  laise  the  cotton,  but  to  bestow  upon  it  as 
much  labor  as  we  profitably  can,  and  retain  in  the 
country  as  large  a portion  as  possible  of  the  504  mil- 
lions, to  add  lo  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  our  own 
citizens,  instead  of  throwing  nine-tenths  of  it  into 
foreign  hands?  It  should  be  a general  principle  with 
us  to  make  whatever  is  exported  as  valuable  by  our 
labor  and  good  economy  can  justily. 

But  is  it  not  apparent  that  our  farmers,  who  under 
this  new  ariangement  are  to  find  in  Europe  a market 
for  their  surplus  produce,  are  placed  upon  a most 
unequal  footing?  Their  products  are  bulky,  and  be- 
ing comparatively  of  litiie  value,  are  charged  with 
an  onerous  freight.  There  is  little  ddlerence  be- 
tween the  expense  of  transporting  a ton  of  flour  or 
provisions,  and  a ton  of  silks.  And  how  does  the 
value  compare?  A ton  of  flour  may  be  worth  #50, 
while  the.  purchaser  of  #50  worth  of  goods  may  often 
-put  them  In  Iiis  pocket.  I leave,  Mr.  President, 
every  one  to  estimate  for  himself  the  difference  in 
the  expense  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  labor:  but  it  is  manifest  that  any 
given  amount  of  farming  labor  pays  a much  greater 
freight  than  a like  amount  in  value  of  the  labor  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  greater  the  distance  the 
greater  this  inequality  becomes.  It  falls  too,  upon 
the  product  transported,  and  impairs  the  profit. — 
Hence,  a long  transportation  of  heavy  cheap  ai  tides 
generally  proves  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Is  not  this 
larified  by  results?  Is  it  not  now  obvious  that  this 
system,  so  earnestly  recommended,  has  kept  the 
coh  nies  of  England  poor,  and  made  her  rich? 

4 he  circumstances  which  surround  a trade  in  ag- 
ricultural'prcducts,  are  so  different  from  those  which 
surround  manufactured  articles,  and  the  expenses  of 
transportation  bear  with  so  much  greater  porpor- 
tiunate  weight,  that  it  creates  a greater  inequality  in 
the  Hade,  which  may,  and  often  does  increase,  until 
it  amounts  to  an  effectual  prohibition.  But,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, 1 have  no  time  lo  discuss  this  topic,  and  with 
these  suggestions  w ill  dismiss  it,  feeling  assured  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  soon  learn  that  free 
trace  may  be  any  thing  but  a trade  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages. 1 am  sure,  also,  that  they  will  soon  learn 
that  if  they  undertake  to  (orce  produce  into  Europe, 
and  receive  goods  in  payment,  their  share  of  the  pro- 
fits will  eventually  make  them  as  poor  as  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  President,  I have  spoken  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  proposed  hill,  and  have 
frequently  adverted  to  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  the  vindication  of  the 
measure  rests  upon  the  report;  but  1 entertain  for 
that  officer  no  unkind  feelings,  and  have  no  purpose 
in  examining  this  report  beyond  testing  ns  soundness 
by  fair  argument. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  revenue  which  can 
be  raised  under  l lie  present  law  is  indispensable,  lo 
sustain  the  credit  of  the  government.  A icduclion 
o(  duties  cannul,  therefore,  he  justified,  because  ue 
have  a surplus  of  revenue,  or  more  than  is  necessary. 
'I  he  object  in  view  cannot  be  disguised,  if  there 
were  a disposition  to  do  it.  ft  is  to  change  the  po- 
licy of  the  country— to  tiy  an  experiment  upen  its 
industry  — lo  diminish  uuties  that  an  increase  of  im- 
ports may  follow  vYliatever  may  be  the  hazard  of 
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crippling  down  our  mechanics  and  artizans,  or  of 
deranging  business.  The  tendency  of  the  measure 
is  to  embarrass  labor  and  diminish  production — to 
introduce  foreign  products  in  the  place  of  our  own; 
and  1 look  upon  it  as  most  greviously  injurious.  1 
had  intended  to  examine  its  parts  in  detail,  and  to 
point  out  the  many  startling  provisions  which  cannot 
fail  to  involve  branches  of  industry  in  great  peril. — 
What  possible  occasion  is  there  to  resort  to  raw  ma- 
terial for  taxation?  Why  is  the  taxing  power  em- 
ployed to  injure  instead  of  increasing  labor?  Is  it 
the  purpose  to  make  a bill  containing  the  most  un- 
favorable provisions  in  regard  to  American  interests? 
Is  it  the  purpose  to  employ  legislative  discrimina- 
tion to  do  mischief?  To  put  down  our  own  interests? 
To  assist  foreign  labor  and  prejudice  our  own?  I 
hope  not,  sir;  but  such  is  the  effect  of  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  which  I have  not  time  to  spe- 
cify. I must,  however,  be  allowed  to  notice  some 
of  the  items,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  cha- 
racter. Under  the  act  of  1842,  wool  costing  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  cents  a pound,  may  be  imported  by 
paying  a duty  of  five  per  cent.  Under  this,  and  pre- 
vious provisions  of  a like  character,  an  extensive 
manufacturing  of  carpets,  hocking,  baizes,  blankets, 
&c.  has  sprung  up,  which  required  in  1845,  an  im- 
portation of  twenty  three  millions  pounds  of  this 
cheap  wool.  This  bill  imposes  a duty  of  3U  per  cent, 
on  all  wool,  making  a difference  against  the  manu- 
facturers of  25  per  cent,  on  the  material,  while  the 
duty  on  carpets  has  bten  reduced  to  30  per  cent., 
and  on  blankets  to  20  per  cent.;  and  this  is  done 
with  a full  knowledge  that  this  kind  of  w ool  is  im- 
ported into  England  free. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  arises,  whether  these  ma- 
nulactures  can  succeed  against  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  their  way?  11  they  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  who  will  reap  benefit  from  the  sacrifice? 
Not  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
duty  is  raised  ior  their  benefit,  it  is  delusive,  unless 
the  duty  on  goods  is  high  enough  to  enable  the  ma- 
nufacturers to  pursue  their  business  with  American 
wool,  if  it  fails  of  this,  the  business  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  England.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  design  to 
cut  down  these  establishments?  If  not,  why  is  the 
duty  on  the  goods  reduced,  and  that  upon  the  raw 
material  raised?  Is  it  the  purpose  to  protect  the 
farmer?  If  so,  why  put  in  jeopardy  those  who  alone 
can  make  the  protection  useful?  Why  cut  down  the 
protection  to  the  manufacturer,  and  make  his  posi- 
tion doubtful?  I make  no  objection  to  any  actual  en- 
couragement to  the  growers  of  wool,  but  they  cannot 
be  benefilted  by  encouragement  which  throws  ihe 
business  into  England. 

Copper  imported  is  subject  to  a duly  of  five  per 
cent.,  while  sheathing  is  admitted  free.  Is  it  the 
design  to  embarrass  the  manufacture?  Paintings  and 
statuary,  if  imported  as  objects  of  taste,  are  lree. — 
The  rich  may  fill  their  houses  with  these  embellish- 
ments, but  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a studied  pur- 
pose to  tax  the  raw  material  in  a -multitude  of  pur- 
suits, which  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  a great 
class  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and  eventually 
to  the  country. 

At  the  same  time,  while  revenue  is  carefully  im- 
posed upon  such  objects,  it  is  taken  from  others  to 
w'eaken  the  protection.  What  advantage,  for  ex- 
ample, does  the  government  propose  to  itself  by  re- 
ducing from  50  to  30  per  cent’,  the  duty  on  ready 
made  clothing?  Is  it  to  try  the  experiment,  to  see 
whether  the  wages  of  a large  class  of  poor  industrious 
females  will  bear  reduction,  and  still  keep  them  irorn 
starving?  Why  is  the  same  policy  practised  upon 
the  shoemakers?  The  revenue  is  needed.  You  are 
now  borrowing  money — and  yet  you' reduce  these 
duties.  I can  see  no  object  in  view,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended to  experiment  in  all  such  cases  upon  the 
wages  of  labor,  to  see  whether  the  laborer  can  live 
upon  less,  or  be  driven  from  his  business,  and  im- 
ports substituted  for  his  productions.  1 cannot  help 
reeling,  when  I run  my  eye  over  these,  and  numerous 
similar  provisions,  that  tins  bill  is  throughout  hostile 
to  the  best  interest  of  labor,  and  intended  to  dis- 
hearten and  break  iL  down. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I must  leave  to  others  the  ex- 
amination of  these  details,  and  1 hope  iL  will  be 
searchingly  done.  I have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  senate  much  longer  than  l anticipated;  but,  like 
others,  in  discussing  this  comprehensive  subject, 
winch  covers  the  whole  policy  of  the  government,  1 
am  at  a loss  what  to  select  and  what  to  pas3  un- 
noticed. It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  all 
interests  in  a speech.  I shall,  therelore,  content 
myself  with  entering  my  protest  against  this  bill, 
winch  is  probably  to  become  a law.  And, 

1 do  protest  against  it,  because  revenue  is  made  a 
secondary  object,  when  the  public  exigencies  re- 
quire that  it  should  be  the  first,  that  public  credit 
may  be  maintained,  and  an  accumulation  of  debt  be 
avoided; 


Because  the  change  of  policy  proposed  cannot  be 
introduced  without  deranging  the  business  of  the 
country,  wasting  the  property  of  individuals,  check- 
ing enterprise,  and  unnecessarily  impairing  public 
prosperity; 

Because  a principal  object  is  to  encourage  a large 
increase  of  imports,  which  will  displace  our  own 
productions,  diminish  our  business,  and  drain  the 
specie  from  the  country; 

Because  its  tendency  is  to  force  the  laborer  upon 
the  alternative  of  abandoning  his  employments  or 
working  for  less  wages,  and  living  upon  less  means, 
that  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  foreigners; 

Because  it  is  welcomed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  anti-American  in  its  spirit,  and  adapted 
to  cherish  and  promote  interests  there,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  own; 

Because  the  avowed  object  is  to  turn  us  from  our 
employments  into  planters  and  farmers,  and  thus 
overload,  with  increased  production,  branches  of  bu- 
siness now  greatly  depressed  by  an  excess  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  incapable  of  being  relieved,  unless  by 
a diversion  of  both  to  other  employments; 

Because  it  holds  out  to  the  farmer  delusive  hopes 
that  he  will  find  a market  at  fair  remunerating  pri- 
ces for  all  his  surplus  products  in  Europe,  when  there 
is  no  rational  prospect  of  his  realizing  any  such  re- 
sult; 

Because  it  aims,  by  a systematic  arrangement,  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce  in  such  a manner  as  to 
transfer  all  advantages  derived  from  that  source  to 
one  interest,  to  strengthen  and  build  it  up  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  others; 

Because,  if  it  reduces  the  wages  of  labor,  it  will 
diminish  the  means  of  moral  and  menial  culture,  as 
well  as  impair  phisical  comfort;  and,  by  this  two- 
fold process,  degrade,  instead  of  elevating  our  con- 
dition.. 

Mr.  Davis  here  remarked  that  he  had  intended  to 
read  some  passages  from  an  official  report  upon 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  certain  classes 
of  laborers  in  England,  and  to  make  known  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  from  this  authentic  source, 
the  frightful  state  of  degraded  ignorance  and  suffering 
which  is  produced  by  low  wages — wages  which  are 
scarcely  adequate  to  hold  soul  and  body  together. — 
This  book  furnished  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  ap- 
palling sacrifices  to  which  the  laborer  was  subjected 
in  the  competition  to  make  cheap  goods,  but  he  must 
forbear  entering  upon  the  subject,  and  leave  it  for 
others;  but,  he  added,  I protest  against  this  bill  be- 
cause iis  tendencies  are  in  the  same  direction — de- 
pressing instead  of  elevating — disqualifying  instead 
of  preparing  men  to  live  under,  and  discharge  (lie 
duties  which  citizens  owe  to  a free  government;  arid 
finally, 

Because  it  is  unjust,  unequal,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  shall  accomplish  the  objects  in  view,  ruinous. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  BOSTON  ATLAS. 

Paris,  July  15,  184G. 

The  history  of  the  railroads  of  France  is  an  illus- 
tration of  French  character  and  politics.  Up  to  the 
year  1835  they  were  few  and  insignificant,  merely 
serving  as  outlets  to  coal  mines,  while  in  England, 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  had  well  ad- 
vanced the  network  whose  iron  meshes  now  unite 
all  the  principal  towns — Belgium  had  adopted  a na- 
tional system,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  her 
independence — phlegmatic  Germany  was  gradually 
falling  into  tli is  newly  created  current  of  enterprise 
— and  the  United  States,  energetic  and  daring,  had 
planned  vast  schemes  for  connecting  her  distant  peo- 
ple and  varied  interests.  France  alone  remained 
stationary,  yet  her  tardiness  was  not  wholly  unpro- 
ductive of  benefit,  for  she  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
profit  by  the  truth  disclosing  experience  of  other 
nations,  whose  haste  afforded  her  an  invaluable 
fountain  of  instruction.  Joint  stock  cupidity  has 
sown  broadcast  over  England,  trunk  lines  and 
brandies,  some  occasioning  immense  private  loss, 
and  nearly  all  constructed  without  the  least  regard 
for  that  general  utility  to  which  they  must  eventually 
be  adapted,  at  a great  expense,  should  the  people  win 
“the  battle  of  the  gauges.”  The  Belgian  govern- 
ment’s theoretic  system,  with  its  ideal  centre,  is 
found  inconvenient  for  use — the  German  roads  have 
been  saddled  with  a ruinous  outlay — and  in  the 
United  Siate9,  that  gc-ahead,  "vaulting  ambition 
which  o’erieaps  itself  ” has  projected  many  unpro- 
fitable lines,  constructed,  almost  all,  with  a false 
economy,  and  olten  involved  states,  corporations 
and  individuals  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which 
have  clouded  our  national  honor,  and  caused  a vast 
amount  of  individual  misery.  In  1835  this  specula- 
tive epidemic  reached  France,  where  railroads  were 
then  left  for  individual  speculation,  and  the  almost 


unrestricted  direc\iqn  of  capitalists.  Under  their 
auspices  hosts  of  engineers  and  laborers  were  sent 
forth,  with  the  same  e\avant  spirit  that  equipped 
Napoleon’s  army  of  Italy\-t0  encounter  the  obsta- 
cles ever  attendant  on  inexperience.  It  was  soon 
found  that  Ihe  lines  which  promised  the  greatest 
results  would  be  almost  valueless,,  owing  to  conflict- 
ing interests,  W'ant  of  capital,  arid-other  causes  inci- 
dental to  their  private  ownership,  and  a panic  ensued 
equal  to  that  when  the  disastrous  cry  of  sauve  qui 
pent  was  echoed  at  Waterloo.  Projected,  lines  were 
abandonded,  companies  dissolved,  stocks  fell,  and  the 
reaction  was  as  violent  as  the  stagnation  had  been 
complete,  until  arrested  by  the  master  mind  of  LouU 
Philippe. 

In  1844,  the  king  became  persuaded,  from  the  re- 
ports of  his  agents,  sent  to  all  countries  where  rail- 
roads were  in  operation,  that  they  would  sooner  or 
later  be  indispensable  in  France,  and  that  as  a poli- 
tico-economical engine  of  great  power,  it  would  be 
important  to  have  them  under  the  control  of,  and 
subservient  to,  the  throne.  A law  was  accordingly 
passed  in  1842,  by  the  chambers,  authorising  the 
government  to  construct  trunk  lines,  radiating  in 
different  directions  from  Paris,  (leaving  others  to 
branch  from  them,  as  public  convenience  might  sug- 
gest,) in  a permanent  and  unalterable  manner,  free 
fiom  the  caprices  or  speculative  spirit  of  capitalists. 
This  insures  the  greatest  possible  public  benefit,  at 
the  smallest  expense — rivets  the  system  of  centrali- 
sation,  so  strengthening  to  the  reigning  dynasty — 
facilitates  the  transport  of  troops,  to  maintain  the 
throne  or  repel  invasions,  and  increases  the  fortunes, 
of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  who  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  ancient  noblesse.  Public  opinion,  thus 
powerfully  rallied,  returned  to  railroads  with  the 
zeal  of  an  in-tide  wave,  which  advances  farther 
after  each  retreat;  companies  to  work  the  lines 
sprang  up  in  scores,  English  capital  was  enlisted, 
experienced  foreigners  aided  the  officers  of  the  Ponts 
el  Cliausstes  in  directing  the  work,  and  the  govern- 
ment found  it  no  easy  task  to  control  the  ardor  which 
it  had  resuscitated.  The  Exchange  has  since  pre- 
sented a scene  of  greedy  speculation,  almost  equal- 
ling the  rue  quincampoix  in  the  days  of  Law’s  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  which  called  forth  so  many  remon- 
strances from  the  moralists,  and  opprobriums  from 
the  satirists  of  the  last  century.  uRem,  Quocunque 
modo , rein,'"  is  the  popular  motto,  and  all  classes, 
sexes,  and  conditions  are  attempting  to  amass  wealth 
by  the  contagious  fury  of  speculation,  losing  sight  of 
the  more  legitimate  employment  of  otoady  industry. 
Fortunes  have  been  accumulated  by  some  who  start- 
ed without  a sous  of  capital;  others  have  been  pre- 
cipitated from  competence  into  want,  and  the  contest 
between  rapacious  roguery  and  rapacious  credulity 
has  developed  materials  for  startling  romances,  in 
any  number. 

Meantime,  the  work  goes  bravely  on;  Irish  navi- 
gators, English  masons,  Welsh  miners,  and  French 
peasants  laboring  on  the  same  lines,  with  those 
powerful  machines,  the  Yankee  Excavators,  obedient 
to  the  wiry  muscles  of  Bay  Stale  engine  men. — 
Steam,  science,  and  well  conceived  enterprise  are 
found  to  be  no  bad  substitute  for  all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstances  of  the  armies  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  great  pride  of  France;  and  her  railroads, 
governed  by  the  state,  eventually  reverting  to  it,  of 
a uniform  construction,  and  embracing  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  more  hasty  nations,  are  worthy  of 
a careful  study.  Unfortunately,  one  finds,  in  midst 
of  this  activity,  a sad  criticism  upon  human  nature, 
in  the  fact  that  M.  Ridder,  the  engineer  who  intro- 
duced railroads  upon  the  continent,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  life  to  their  improvement,  is  languishing 
in  prison  for  a small  debt.  Such,  however,  as  one 
of  his  friends  remarks,  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of 
those  who  have  rendered  signal  services  to  mankind, 
commencing  with  Prometheus,  who  was  chained  to 
the  rock  for  creating  the  first  of  the  race.  Pythago- 
ras was  chased  from  Athens  as  a knave,  Jlristides  as 
a rascal,  Democritus  as  insane,  Anaxagoras  was  im- 
prisoned, Socrates  poisoned,  Descartes  and  Papin  ex- 
iled from  France,  Lavoisier  guillotined  there,  and 
Fulton  received  as  an  impustcr— in  fact,  all  the  great 
inventive  thinkers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
more  or  less  flagellated,  and  the  history  of  industry, 
like  that  of  the  church,  is  but  a long  tale  of  martyr- 
dom. 

No  complete  account  of  French  railroads  existing 
here,  1 have  been  led  to  compile  this  article,  that 
those  interested  in  this  important  branch  of  national 
industry  in  America  may  compare  the  roads  of  the 
two  nations.  A large  portion  of  the  statistics  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Legoyt,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  at  the  ministry  of  the 
interior;  the  remainder  is  from  the  journals  of  the 
day  and  personal  observation,  and  i have  divided 
the  roads  into  two  classes — those  completed  and  in 
operation,  and  those  in  progress  of  construction. 
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The  road  from  Paris,  to  St.  Germain,  opened  in 
August,  1837,  was  constructed  as  a model  road,  al- 
though its  Faris  terminus  is  let  to  two  other  compa- 
nies, and  it  carries  very  little  merchandise.  Up  to 
January  1st,  1845,  it  had  cost: 

Ground,  $404,085 

Embankments,  377,281 

Works  of  art,  599,035 

Constructions,  136.446 

Rails,  laying  down,  fencing  and  planting  432,132 
Depot  at  Paris,  (serving  for  three  roads,)  476,512 

Depot  near  St.  Germain  and  stations,  183,085 

Locomotives,  cars,  and  wagons,  274,736 

$2,833,312 

The  expenses  of  working  the  road  were  reduced 
from  $140,114  in  1844,  to  $106,944  in  1845,  notwith- 
standing there  was  a large  increase  of  travel.  The 

detail  in  1845  was: 

Salaries  to  officers  and  clerks  $10,242 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  rent  2,012 

Printing  and  advertising  • 778 

Office  expenses,  stationery,  &c.  2,306 

Legal  expenses  and  indemnifications  1,483 

Repair  of  road  during  the  year  12,343 

Repairs  of  works  of  art  5,825 

Guards  on  line  of  road  7,491 

Depot  at  Paris  and  clerks  3,253 

Depot  near  St.  Germain  and  clerks  1,757 

Stations  and  clerks  6,216 

Repair  of  locomotives  11,804 

Repair  of  carriages  and  works  10,589 

Engine  men  and  fire  men  8,718 

Conductors  1,568 

Fuel  16,984 

Oil  and  grease  948 

Water  1,243 

Police  justice  and  officers  1,294 


$106,044 

The  number  of  passengers  in  1845,  1,168,434.  was 
thus  distributed  through  the  week:  Sunday,  277,619; 
Monday,  190,434;  Tuesday,  148,129;  Wednesday, 
136,537;  Thursday,  155,399;  Friday,  118,377;  Sa- 
turday, 141,939.  180,934  went  from  Paris  to  Rueil, 

178,083  to  Colombes,  189,606  to  Asnieres,  55,133  to 
Chatou,  98,259  to  Nanterre — the  way  stations,  and 
466,420  through  to  St.  Germain.  As  this  city  stands 
on  an  elevated  bluff,  the  tailroad  stops  at  a village 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  but  a continuation 
on  the  atmospheric  system  is  now  nearly  completed, 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  France. 

The  law  of  1842.  under  which  most  of  the  sub- 
sequent roads  have  been  constructed,  shows  great 
forlesight  and  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interests.  The  first  great  projects  are  drawn 
up  under  the  direction  of  a principal  department  of 
the  government,  at  the  public  expense,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  confusion  and  imperfect  measures  that 
may  be  originated  by  partial  views,  or  by  the  spirit 
of  individual  speculation.  Opinions  are  formally 
courted  Irom  the  portion  of  the  public  who  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  a peculiar  interest  in  the  undertak- 
ing; and  that  the  result  has  been  the  selection  of 
measures  best  suited  to  the  country  generally,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  inconsiderable  degree  of  opposi- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  the  plans  as  they  were 
finally  brought  forward.  They  are  then  divided 
into  portions,  each  comprehending  the  distance  be- 
tween two  important  points,  as  from  Orleans  to 
Tours,  on  the  western  line  to  Bordeaux.  Ari  act  is 
then  proposed  in  the  legislative  chambers,  for  any 
one  of  these  undertakings,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
works  is  defined,  as  well  as  the  terms  and  conditions 
to  which  the  party  offering  the  most  favorable  tender 
will  be  liable,  and  the  powers  and  advantages  that 
will  be  given  to  them. 

The  government  generally  engages  itself  to  make 
the  surveys,  construct  the  road  ready  for  the  rails, 
enclose  it,  erect  suitable  depots,  stations,  and  work- 
shops, and  guarantee  them  all  for  five  years. — 
To  give  the  company  the  services  of  the  engineers 
employed  until  the  line  is  completed,  aid  them  in 
procuring  the  necessary  materials,  regulate  all  dis- 
sensions arising  amoung  the  laborers,  grant  an  act  of 
incorporation,  giving  the  power  to  establish  a fixed 
tarill'of  prices,  and  pecuniary  aid  to  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  company  takes  the  road  for  a limited  period 
of  possession,  varying  from  twelve  to  ninety-nine 
years,  after  which  the  whole  is  to  be  given  up  in 
good  condition,  with  its  works,  premises,  buildings, 
&c.,  to  the  state — the  engines,  carriages,  and  other 
moveables,  to  be  taken  at  a valuation.  A tax  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  government  of  one-tenth,  on  the 
amount  charged  for  tolls,  or  profit  on  capital.  The 
mails  and  despatches,  with  their  guards,  to  be  car- 
ried on  ordinary  trains,  free  of  charge,  and  special 
trains  to  he  established  for  them  at  a cost  price, 
when  required.  The  military  when  on  duty  to  be 
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carried  at  half  price,  and  every  facility  to  be  given 
in  cases  of  necessity,  to  the  removal  of  large  bodies 
of  troops  or  military  supplies.  Electric  telegraphs, 
the  police,  the  preservation  of  the  railroad  and  safe- 
ty of  its  working, to  be  subject  to  regulations  approv- 
ed by  the  minister  of  the  interior;  and  the  nature  of 
the  works  is  minutely  defined. 

The  width  of  the  road  for  a double  track  is  fixed 
at  27  feet  on  embankments,  and  23  in  excavations. 
The  inner  guage  of  the  rails  is  4.593  feet,  say  four 
feet  six  inches,  and  the  intervening  space  between 
the  tracks  at  least  four  feet  two  inches.  The  mini- 
mum radius  of  curves  is  fixed  at  3,281  feet,  and  the 
minimum  of  ascent  and  declivity  at  84-18 1 6 ths  of  a ' 
foot  to  a kilometre  of  8 furlongs  and  213  yards. — 
Roads  must  pass  over  or  under  royal  and  public 
highways;  if  over,  the  opening  under  the  bridge 
must  be  at  least  16  feel  high,  and  from  16  to  27  feet 
in  width — if  underneath  the  road,  it  must  pass  over  a 
bridge,  from  16  to  27  feet  in  width,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  travel,  with  solid  parapets  two  feet  high; 
the  bridges  to  be  built  in  a masonry  or  of  iron,  in 
conformity  with  established  plans.  Tunnels  must 
be  25  feet  wide  and  17  feet  high;  their  air-wells 
cannot  open  on  a public  road,  and  their  mouths  must 
be  encircled  with  a parapet  6 feet  in  height.  Rails 
must  weigh  at  leat  21  pounds  to  the  foot.  Guards 
are  to  be  appointed  to  watch  the  line,  and  establish- 
ed at  stations  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  facili- 
tate the  conveyance  of  messages.  This  item  of  ex- 
pense is  enormous,  when  compared  with  the  roads 
of  other  nations;  the  surveillance  of  the  Paris  and 
Rouen  road,  84  miles  in  length,  costing  upwards  of 
$40,000  per  annum. 

Three  classes  of  carriages  are  required  by  law, 
and  in  a few  instances  more  expensive  ones,  called 
diligences,  are  provided.  First  class  carriages  are 
divided  into  three  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing eight  places,  lined  with  cloth,  carpeted,  lighted 
from  the  top,  and  high  enough  to  enable  passengers 
to  stand  up.  Second  class  carriages  have  four  divi- 
sions, three  of  them  containing  two  seats,  and  the 
one,  of  five  places  each — cushioned,  with  glass 
windows.  Wagons  for  third  class  passengers  have 
seats,  tops,  and  are  enclosed  with  thick  curtains; 
cellular  wagons  are  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
prisoners,  with  proper  guards,  for  no  carriage  door 
is  on  any  account  to  be  locked.  Locomotives  are 
invariably  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  trains,  their 
tenders  followed  by  an  empty  wagon,  before  a train 
of  less  than  five  carriages,  and  two  intervening 
empty  wagons,  if  the  train  is  larger.  They  are  to 
have  six  wheels — are  to  burn  coke,  and  to  be  work- 
ed by  a competent  engineman,  and  a fireman  who 
can  properly  manage  them  if  necessary.  Their 
cost  with  the  tender  and  supplementary  pieces,  va- 
ries from  $8,960  to  $10,580— the  duty  on  those  im- 
ported from  England,  estimating  the  weight  of  the 
locomotive  at  fourteen  tons,  and  that  of  the  tender 
five  and  a half,  is  $2,315.  They  run  an  average  dis- 
tance  of  108  miles  per  diem,  and  are  constructed  at 
Paris,  Rouen,  Mulbouse,  or  Creusot.  Mr.  Norris, 
of  Philadelphia,  endeavored  a few  years  since,  to 
make  a contract  for  some  on  the  plan  of  a working 
model  which  he  presented  to  the  king,  but  was  un- 
successful; the  model  is  m one  of  the  museums  at 
the  Louvre.  The  weight  of  a merchandise  train  is 
estimated  at: 

Locomotive  14  tops. 

Tender — full  10  “ 

25  wagons,  weighing  when  empty  68  “ 

Usual  load  100  “ 

% 192  “ 

The  great  Northern  line  have  already  on  their 
road  125  locomotives,  850  carriages,  1,000  wagons 
for  merchandise,  and  1,500  lor  coals — all  constructed 
in  France  at  an  expense  of  $2,903,200. 

Accidents  on  the  French  railroads  are  exceeding- 
ly small  in  number,  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of 
travel,  and  the  laws  for  their  prevention  as  remark- 
able for  their  severity.  Persons  obstructing  travel 
in  any  manner,  are  liable  to  imprisonment,  with 
hard  labor  for  life,  if  any  one  is  wounded  in  conse- 
quence, and  death  in  case  of  homicide — a letter 
ihrealening  to  commit  such  a crime,  subjects  the 
writer  to  an  imprisonment  of  from  three  months  to 
two  years,  and  a fine  from  25  to  $300.  All  persons, 
who  by  inattention,  carelessness,  imprudence  or  un- 
skilfulness,  are  the  involuntary  causes  of  an  acci- 
dent, are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  from  eight  days  to 
six  months,  and  fined  from  10  to  $200;  if  death  is 
caused,  the  imprisonment  is  to  be  Irom  six  months 
to  five  years,  and  tfie  fine  from  60  to  $600.  Engine- 
men  or  conduetois  leaving  their  posts  when  on  duly, 
are  to  be  imprisoned  Irom  six  months  to  two  years, 
and  the  companies  are  responsible  for  damages  to 
persons  or  property.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
France,  during  the  most  unfavorable  year,  1842, 
when  the  Versailles  train  was  burned;  there  was  one 


accident  for  25,000  travellers;  and  in  1844,  the  most 
favorable  year,  one  accident  for  1,321,000  travellers. 
In  England,  in  1840,  the  most  unfavorable  year,  one 
accident  for  64,000  travellers;  and  in  1843,  the  most 
favorable,  1 tor  69,000;  proving  that  accidents  are  less 
frequent  on  the  French  lines  than  on  the  English 
ones.  In  Belgium,  in  1S43,  the  most  unfavorable 
year,  there  was  one  accident  for  88,000  travellers, 
and  in  1844,  the  most  favorable  year,  one  for  102,- 
000.  On  the  German  roads,  Irom  1841  to  1845  in- 
clusively, there  were  only  three  persons  injured  and 
four  killed.  The  most  disastrous  accident  that  has 
happened  in  France,  was  the  above  mentioned  one 
on  the  Versailles  line,  when  more  than  100  persons, 
locked  up  in  the  carriages,  were  burned  alive  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes;  the  next  important  occurred 
last  week,  on  the  Lille  road,  where  the  cars  run  off 
an  embankment  across  a swamp,  and  sixteen  persons 
were  drowned  in  the  wide  ditch  into  which  they 
were  thrown. 

The  Paris  and  Rouen  road,  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  law,  was  commenced  in 
1841  and  opened  in  1843,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Locke,  an  English  engineer,  aided  by  contractors 
and  workmen  who  had  been  employed  by  him  on  the 
London  and  Southampton  line.  The  road  crosses 
the  Seine  four  times,  over  bridges  of  9,  5,  6,  and  10 
arches  of  98  feet  span,  and  passes  through  five  tun- 
nels, whose  united  length  is  upwards  of  three  miles, 
driven  through  a flinty  conglomerate,  very  hard  to 
penetrate.  The  minute  subdivision  of  property  in 
France,  and  tne  great  number  of  landholders  w ith 
whom  the  company  had  to  deal,  occasioned  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  land,  but  the  demands  of 
the  proprietors  are  said  to  have  been  less  exorbitant 
than  in  England. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  WORKING  THE  LINE. 

1844.  1845. 

interest  of  state  loan  $83,500  $4, COO 

Sinking  fund  9,956 

Tolls  to  St.  Germain  company  78,468  96,257 

Government  tax  of  1-  10th  34,129  34,214 

General  expenses  56,228  66,058 

Maintenance  of  way  and  stations  42,056  68,386 

Locomotive  department  187,425  208,207 

Wear  and  tear  of  stock  31  837  37,355 

Salaries,  wages,  &c.  151,389  187,493 

$668,032  $711,926 
This  increase  of  the  expenses  is  explained  by  the 
following  statement,  showing  an  increased  circula- 
tion, which,  of  course,  augmented  the  toll  due  to 
the  St.  Germain  company,  the  locomotive  power, 
and  iLo  number  of  carriages  and  wagons  in  use: 

1844.  1845. 

Passenger  trains  4,754  5,208 

Merchandise  trains  1,428  1,668 

Or,  Carriages  51,918  64,729 

Wagons  41,369 

Tons  of  Merchandise  104,142 

When  the  line  from  Iloucn  lo  Havre  is  completed, 
the  two  lines  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  and  thence  to 
Havre,  will  be  worked  in  common,  although  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  each  company  will  remain  per- 
fectly distinct.  This  fusion  will  be  directed  by  a 
mixed  committee,  formed  of  three  directors  of  each 
company,  and  will  not  only  prevent  much  complica- 
tion in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise, but  effect  a great  saving. 

RAILRobs  IN  PROGRESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Length  When 

2,619  miles.  (miles.)  Capilal.  Charter.  to  be 

opened. 

St.  Germain,  (at- 
mospheric,) 7 SI, 200, 000  88  years  Sept , 1846 

Rouen  to  Havre, 

Marseilles  to  Avig- 
non, 

Great  Northern  line, 

(191  miles  open,)  299  50,000,000  38 
Fampoux  to  FLuze- 
brouek,  33  3,200,000  38 

Dieppe  to  Fecamp,  45  3.600,000  97 
Amiens  to  Boulogne,  7S  7,500,000  99 
Montreal!  to  Troyes,  60  4,000,000  75 
Great  Central  line,  144  15,000,000  40 
Creil  to  to  St.  Quen 
tin,* 

Lyons  to  Avignon, 
l ours  10  Nantes, 

Paris  10  Lyons, 

Paris  to  Caen, 

Great  North  West- 
ern line, 

Bordeaux  to  Cetto 
Orleans  to  Bordeaux 
(S3  miles  open,)  212  27,000,000  23 
Paris  io  Strasbourg,  310  45.000,000  44  “ “ 

The  work  on  ail  of  these  lines  is  carried  on  with 
great  zeal  and  activity.  That  from  Havre  to  Rouen 
would  have  been  opened,  some  monlhs  since,  had 

*The  capital  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  Great  North- 
ern line.  . 


57,317 

146,138 


58  7,800,000  97 
74  4,000,000  33 


67  33 

151  30,000,000  45 
121  8,000,000  34 
253  40,000,000  41 
154  80,000,000  72 

281  37,000,000  70 
267  27,000,000  66 


Nov.,  1846 
July,  1847 
Sept.  1848 


Jan-,  1S49 
Oct.,  “ 

Dec.,  “ 
June,  1850 
Oct.,  “ 

Sept.  1851 

Oct.,  “ 
July,  1852 

Oct.,  “ 


not  the  cupidity  ol^be  English  contractors  led  them 
to  execute  their  woi\so  fiimsily,  that  a large  brick 
viaduct,  which  was  completed,  fell  down  before  it 
had  been  traversed  by  a \jcomotive — and,  upon  ex- 
amination, it  was  found  nxpessary  to  consolidate 
most  of  the  other  works  of  an,.  The  engineers  of 
tne  French  Ponls  el  Chciussecs  \o rps  execute  their 
work  very  differently,  as  will  be  Sxen  by  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  labors,  near  Arles,  which  will 
rival  the  Roman  structures  still  existing  there  in  per- 
fect preservation: 

■‘The  viaduct  of  the  railway  of  the  Durance  river 
will  have  a length  of  423  metres  between  the  abut- 
ments at  each  side,  which  will  give  it  an  absolute 
extension  of  533  metres. f Its  height  is  to  be  9 36 
metres,  computed  from  low  water  mark  to  the  level 
of  the  rails;  its  breadth  is  8 metres  between  the  pa- 
rapets. It  is  to  be  supported  by  20  piers,  of  3.50 
metres  thickness,  combined  together  by  21  elliptic 
arches  of  20  metres  opening.  The  elegance  of  the 
piers,  the  gracious  opening  of  the  arches,  and  im- 
posing mass  of  the  viaduct,  will  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  the  whole  line.  After  this  im- 
mense art-structure,  the  next  thing  worthy  of  admi- 
ration 19  the  cutting  of  the  rock  of  La  Roque — an 
immense  mass  of  stone,  which  was  to  be  cut  through 
from  top  to  bottom,  to  the  extent  of  125  metres  by 
25,  which  yielded  a mass  of  42,000  cube  metres  of 
debris  of  rock.  Especially,  also,  is  to  be  noticed 
the  nicety  of  the  19  cottages  of  the  guards  of  the 
line,  between  Arles  and  Durance.  To  each  a little 
garden  has  been  annexed,  to  employ  profitably  the 
leisure  of  the  men  and  their  families.  Follows  then 
the  monumental  viaduct  of  the  Avignon  line  w ith 
that  of  Bordeaux  to  Cette.  This  gigantic  structure 
is  already  begun.  It  is  only  370  metres  from  the 
suspension  bridge  ot  Beaucaire.  Thus  two  of  the 
finest  and  hugest  modern  structures  will  be  erected 
at  a short  distance  from  each  other.  The  activity  on 
the  railways  in  the  south  of  France  is  now  so  great, 
that  in  the  arrondissement  of  Aix  alone  1,390  work- 
men are  employed.” 

When  the  2,619  miles  of  railroad,  now  construct- 
ing, can  be  added  to  the  906  miles  already  complet- 
ed, France  w ill  possess  three  thousand  Jive  hundred 
and  twenty  five  miles,  forming,  as  her  future  Regent 
recently  marked,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Northern 
Line,  “a  noble  girdle  whose  links  are  destined 
henceforth  to  bind  more  closely  the  outposts  of  the 
capital,  and  to  rellect,  as  well  as  receive  new  rays 
of  glory  and  prosperity.”  Every  city  in  the  king- 
dom will  be  within  a day’s  journey  of  the  centre  of 
power  and  movement,  nor  is  it  easy  to  form  even  an 
idea  of  the  gradual  transformation  which  will  be 
effected  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
tlie  people  by  this  new  species  of  communication. — 
Modern  times  have  witnessed  no  institution  more 
essentially  democratic  in  its  character,  no  institution 
which  promises  more  for  t tie  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  which  bids  fairer  to  place  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  human  family  in  their  appropriate 
position  with  respect  lo  each  other.  It  is  destined 
to  establish  a more  intimate  connexion  between  in- 
dividuals than  has  ever  hitherto  been  maintained. — 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  with  respect  to  mutu- 
al habits  and  reciprocal  motives  will  yet  displace 
many  of  those  old  feelings  of  prejudice,  which,  con- 
ceived in  ignorance,  have,  at  all  periods,  been  the 
chief  origin  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  infuse  into 
political  councils  that  reciprocal  good  faith  and  in- 
genuousness, which  will  establish  a mutual  and  per- 
manent esteem  between  nations.  Equally  true  is 
Rogers’  remark,  that  the  more  people  become  ac 
quamted  with  the  instructions  of  other  countries, 
the  more  highly  must  they  value  their  own;  and  it 
behoves  every  one  who  desires  the  amelioration  of 
the  human  family,  to  say  of  railroad  enterprise,  the 
glory  of  the  19th  century,  'lEslo  perpelua." 

P ERLEY . 


+The  French  metre  is  3 feet  281-lOOOths. 


TREASURY  CIRCULARS, 


RELATIVE  TO  TREASURY  DRAFTS. 

Circulars  lo  collectors,  receivers,  treasurer  of  the  mint 
and  branch  minis,  assistant  treasurers,  disbursing 
agents  and  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Hlates. 

Treasury  Department,  Jlugusl  25,  1846. 

By  the  act  of  the  6th  of  August,  1846,  establish- 
ing the  constitutional  treasury,  it  is  provided  as  fol- 
lows: 

‘•Sec.  20.  find  be  farther  enacted,  That  no  ex- 
change of  funds  shall  be  made  by  any  disbursing  of- 
ficers or  agents  of  the  government,  of  any  grade  or 
denomination  whatever,  or  connected  with  any 
brancli  of  the  public  service,  other  than  on  exchange 
or  gold  or  silver;  and  every  such  disbursing  officer, 
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when  the  means  for  his  disbursements  are  furnished 
to  him  in  gold  and  silver;  shall  make  his  payments 
in  the  money  furnished;  or  when  those  means  are 
furnished  to  him  in  draft",  shall  cause  those  drafts 
to  be  presented  at  their  place  of  payment,  and  pro- 
perly paid  according  lc  the  law,  and  shall  make  his 
payments  in  the  money  so  received  for  the  drafts 
furnished,  unless,  in  either  case,  he  can  exchange 
the  means  in  his  hands  for  gold  and  silver  at  par. — 
And  it  shall  he,  and  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
head  of  the  proper  department  immediately  to  sus- 
pend from  duty  any  disbursing  officer  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  forthwith 
to  report  the  name  of  the  officer  or  agent  to  the  pre- 
sident, with  the  fact  of  the  violation,  and  all  the 
circumstances  accompanying  the  same  and  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  said  secretary,  to  the  end  that 
such  officer  or  agent  may  be  promptly  removed  from 
office,  or  restored  to  his  trust  and  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  as  the  president  may  seem  just  and 
proper;  Provided,  however,  That  those  disbursing 
officers,  having,  at  present,  credits  in  the  banks, 
shall,  until  the  first  day  of  January  next,  be  allow- 
ed to  check  on  the  same,  allowing  the  public  credi- 
tors to  receive  their  pay  from  the  banks  either  in 
specie  or  bank  notes. 

“Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury’  to  issue 
and  publish  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy  pre- 
sentation of  all  government  drafts  for  payment  at 
the  place  where  payable,  and  to  prescribe  the  time, 
according  to  the  different  distances  of  the  deposita- 
ries from  the  seat  of  government,  within  which  all 
drafts  upon  them,  respectively,  shall  be  presented 
for  payment;  and,  in  default  of  such  presentation, 
to  direct  any  other  mode  and  place  of  payment 
which  he  may  deem  proper;  but,  in  all  these  regula- 
tions and  directions  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  guard,  as  far  as  may  be, 
against  those  drafts  being  used  or  thrown  into  circu- 
lation as  a paper  currency,  or  medium  of  exchange. 
And  no  officer  of  the  United  States  shall,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  sell  or  dispose  of  to  any  person 
or  persons,  or  corporations,  whatsoever,  for  a pre- 
mium, any  treasusy  note,  draft,  warrant,  or  other 
public  security,  not  h is  private  property,  or  sell  or 
dispose  of  the  avails  or  proceeds  of  such  note,  draft, 
warrant,  or  security  in  his  hands  for  disbursement, 
without  making  return  of  such  premium,  and  account- 
ing therefor  by  charging  the  same  in  his  accounts  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States;  and  any  officer  vio- 
lating this  section  shall  be  forthwith  dismissed  from 
office.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  and  bameficial  purpose 
of  congress  in  those  provisions  is,  to  enlarge  the  cir- 
culation of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  prevent  treasury 
drafts  becoming  a paper  currency.  It  being  made  the 
duty  ot  this  department  to  enforce  these  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  to  issue  and  publish  regulations  for  that 
purpose,  the  following  have  been  adopted. 

1st.  All  government  drafts  shall  be  made  payable 
to  order,  and  not  to  bearer. 

2d.  They  shall  be  assignable  only  by  special  en- 
dorsement. 

3d.  They  shall  be  presented  for  payment  at  the 
places  where  payable,  namely:  If  payable  at  a 

place  distant  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  they  must  be 
presented  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
draft.  If  payable  at  a place  distant  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  miles,  they  must  be  presented  with- 
in forty  days  from  the  date  of  the  draft.  If  paya- 
ble at  a place  distant  more  than  one  hundred  miles, 
and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, they  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  draft.  If  payable  at  a place 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  not  exceeding  four  hundred,  they 
must  be  presented  within  eighty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  draft;  and  if  payable  at  any  place  exceeding 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  government, 
they  must  be  presented  within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  the  draft. 

4th.  All  drafts  not  presented  within  the  times 
above  described  must  be  returned  by  the  holders 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  when  such 
order  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  such  drafts 
as  will  best  comport  with  the  public  interest,  and 
tend  to  prevent  delay  in  the  presentation  of  future 
drafts,  or  any  attempt  to  convert  them  into  a paper 
circulation. 

5lh.  No  exchange  of  funds  shall  be  made  by  dis- 
bursing officers  or  agents  of  the  government,  ex- 
cept for  gold  and  silver;  and  every  such  disbursing 
officer,  when  furnished  with  specie  for  disburse- 
ment, shall  make  his  payments  in  money  so  fur- 
nished, or  when  furnished  with  drafts,  shall  cause 
those  drafts  to  be  presented  at  the  place  of  pay- 
ment and  properly  paid  according  to  the  law,  and  | 


shall  make  his  payments  in  the  money  so  received 
for  the  drafts  furnished,  unless  in  either  case  he  can 
exchange  the  means  on  his  hands  for  gold  and  silver 
at  par. 

6th.  No  payment  can  be  made  in  treasury  drafts 
by  disbursing  agents  to  the  public  creditors,  even  at 
the  request  of  such  creditors. 

7th.  All  premiums  received  by  any  agent  or  officer 
of  the  government  on  any  treasury  drafts  or  public 
security  not  tbe  private  property  of  the  holder,  must 
be  accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

8th . No  treasury  drafts  shall  be  reissued,  but  the 
same  when  paid  at  the  place  where  payable,  shall  be 
immediately  cancelled  by  the  public  officer  receiv- 
ing the  same,  by  punching  two  or  more  holes  through 
the  drafts,  not  defacing  the  date  or  numbers,  and 
writing  on  tho  face  of  each  draft  in  large  characters, 
“cancelled  by  A B,  assistant  treasurer,  &c.”  as  the 
case  may  be. 

A strict  compliance  with  all  these  regulations  will 
be  required  Irom  all  disbursing  agents  and  officers  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

RELATIVE  TO  TREASURY  NOTES. 

CIRCULAR 

To  collectors  and  receivers  in  relation  to  treasury  notes 
received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

Treasury  Department,  August  25,  1846. 

In  all  cases  where  treasury  notes  have  been  or 
may  be  received  for  public  dues,  previous  to  their 
being  transmitted  to  the  department,  the  officer  re- 
ceiving them  will,  by  the  mail  next  before  that  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  forward  them,  notify  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  of  such  intention,  stating  at 
the  time  the  amount  of  the  notes,  and  a description 
of  them. 

To  insure  greater  safety,  the  notes  should  be  cut 
in  half,  and  the  right  hand  halves  first  forwarded — the 
left  hand  halves  to  be  transmitted  after  the  receipt 
of  the  first  halves  have  been  acknowledged. 

By  the  mail  next  succeeding  their  transmission, 
the  officer  will  report  to  the  secretary  the  fact  of 
such  transmission,  again  stating  the  amount  and  de- 
scription of  the  notes. 

Immediately  on  the  receipts  of  any  notes  by  a pub- 
lic officer,  care  must  be  taken  to  comply  with  the 
former  instructions  of  the  department  with  lespect 
to  cancelling  them;  this  must  be  done  on  the  day 
they  are  received,  by  punching  two  or  more  holes 
through  the  notes,  avoiding  defacing  the  date,  num- 
ber, and  rate  of  interest,  and  writing  on  the  face  of 
each,  in  large  characters,  “cancelled  by  A B,  collec- 
tor, or  C D,  receiver,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

RELATIVE  TO  DRAWBACKS. 

Circular  to  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs. 

Treasury  Department,  August  25,  1846. 

The  department  has  been  asked  by  merchants 
whether  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on 
which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  can  be  entered 
for  exportation  for  benefit  of  drawback,  and  shipped 
to  a foreign  port  and  there  landed,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  brought  back  and  relanded  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  entry  made  of  the  same  goods  at 
the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tarifi'act  of  the  30th 
July,  1846. 

In  view  of  this  inquiry,  and  the  important  public 
interests  involved,  it  is  deemed  proper  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  issue  instructions  on  the  subject,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  for  the 
information  of  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter. 

As  this  subject  has  heretofore  received  the 
consideration  arid  decision  of  the  department,  and 
instructions  duly  issued  in  accordance  therewith,  it 
is  deemed  proper  at  this  time  to  recapitulate  former 
instructions,  and  enjoin  upon  the  respective  officers 
of  the  customs,  a strict  conformity  therewith. 

In  a circular  issued  by  the  first  comptroller,  under 
date  of  the  15th  of  November,  1830,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
following  decision  is  communicated  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  viz:  “It  has 

been  supposed  by  some  merchants,  that  when  the 
duty  on  a certain  article  is  reduced  by  law,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  o? 
the  reduction  on  previous  importations  of  il,  than 
merely  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  entering  and 
shipping  it  for  benefit  of  drawback,  without  any  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  selling  or  even  landing  it  at  a 
foreign  port,  and  then  bringing  it  back  to  the  United 
States  and  entering  it  at  the  low  rale  of  duty.  “Such 
a course,  however,  is  considered  to  be  totally  irre- 
concilable with  the  oath  which  the  70th  seclion  of 
the  collection  law  of  2d  March,  1733,  requires  the 


exporter  to  take,  and  which  is  in  the  following 
words:  ‘And  the  said  exporter  or  exporters,  shall 
likewise  make  oath,  that  the  said  goods,  so  noticed 
for  exportation,  and  laden  on  board  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel previous  to  the  clearance  thereof,  or  within  ten 
days,  (twenty  days  allowed  by  the  2d  section  of  tho 
act  of  the  18th  April,  1820,)  after  such  clearance, 
are  truly  intended  to  be  exported  to  the  place  whereof  no- 
tice shall  have  been  given,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  re- 
landed within  the  United  Stales .” 

In  a more  recent  circular  from  the  department, 
dated  the  20ih  July,  1845,  in  reference  to  Texas,  but 
deemed  specially  applicable  to  the  question  now  un- 
der consideration,  the  views  and  directions  of  the 
department  are  more  specifically  given  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  therefrom,  to  wit: 

“By  the  80th  section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the 
2d  of  March,  1793,  it  is  provided:  ‘Thai  the  collec- 
tor aforesaid  may  refuse  to  grant  such  debenture  or 
debentures,  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  any 
error  has  arisen,  or  fraud  has  been  committed,  and 
in  case  of  such  refusal,  if  the  debenture  or  deben- 
tures claimed  shall  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  collector  to  represent 

the  case  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  who  shall 
determine  whether  such  debenture  or  debentures 
shall  be  granted  or  not.’  An  entry  for  drawback, 
with  a view  to  reimportation,  free  of  all  duty,  into 
the  United  States,  is  a fraud  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act;  and  in  all  such  oases,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
collector  to  refuse  the  debenture  certificate.  In  all 
eases  where  the  debenture  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  collector  will  judge  for  himself, 
whether  such  fraud  as  is  before  designated  is  con- 
templated; and,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  ‘if  the 
debenture  or  debentures,  claimed  shall  excee.d  one 
hundred  dollars,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  col- 
lector to  represent  the  case  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
treasury,  who  shall  determine  whether  such  deben- 
ture or  debentures  shall  be  granted  or  not.’ 

“By  the  76th  section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1733, 
it  is  provided  as  follows:  ‘And  the  said  exporter  or 
exporters  shall  likewise  make  oath  that  tho  said 
goods,  so  noticed  for  exportation,  and  laden  on  board 
such  ship  or  vessel,  previous  to  the  clearance  there- 
of, or  within  ten  days  after  such  clearance,  are  truly 
intended  to  be  exported  to  the  place  whereof  notice 
shall  have  been  given,  and  are  nolintended  to  be  reland- 
ed within  the  United  Stales,  otherwise,  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  drawback.’ 

“If,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  goods  thus  export- 
ed to  Texas,  are  intended  ‘to  be  relanded  within  the 
United  Stales,’  they  are  not  entitled  to  drawback 
and  if  relanded,  are  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture’ 
as  well  as  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  thus  intro- 
duced. 

“Great  vigilance  will  be  required  in  obtaining 
ample  security  upon  all  export  bonds,  as  those 
bonds  may  not  be  cancelled  in  any  case  of  exporta- 
tion of  goods  to  Texas  with  the  privilege  of  draw- 
back,  until  the  numerous  and  important  questions 
arising  under  such  bonds  shall  have  been  finally  ad- 
judicated. J 

“You  will  in  no  case  omit  to  publish  in  the  news- 
papers, as  now  required  by  law,  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  shall  he  found  guilty  of  the  violation  of 
the  revenue  laws  therein  prescribed,  as  well  as  to 
seize  for  forfeiture  the  goods,  vessel,  tackle,  apparel 
arid  furniture  in  all  such  cases.” 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing,  that  tho 
oath  prescribed  by  law  could  not  be  taken  by  an  ex- 
porter and  the  goods  so  exported  be  relanded  in  the 
United  States  without  subjecting  said  exporter  to  the 
penalties  prescribed  for  perjury,  and  the  goods  to 
torfeiture. 

An  entry  for  drawback,  with  a view,  to  the  reim- 
portation of  the  goods  at  the  lower  duty,  into  the 
United  States,  is  a fraud  within  tbe  meaning  of  the 
80th  seclion  before  quoted,  of  Che  act  of  March  2d, 
1793,  and  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lector to  refuse  the  debenture  certificate  or  pursue 
the  course  indicated  in  the  circular  before  quoted, 
of  the  20th  July,  1845.  _ R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Circular  on  Drawback",  inserted  above,  has 
produced  great  excitement  in  the  importing  cities.  From 
the Tiniforin  usage  under  the  law  of  1799,  quoted  us  au- 
thority by  the  secretary,  in  this  case,  importers  insist  that 
they  have  a right  to  drawback— and  that  it  is  the  con- 
struction ot  the  United  Stales  courts  of  tlie  laws  of  con- 
gress, and  not  the  construction  and  decision  of  the  se- 
cretary of  jhe  treasury  in  the  premises  that  they  will 
abide  by.  The  New  York  Express  of  Tuesday,  has  an 
article  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that 
the  words  "not  intended  lo  be  relanded  in  the  U.  Slates,” 
quoted  in  the  law  of  1799,  lias  always  been  construed" to 

mean,  not  relanded  without  having  been  re-exported 

that  in  fact,  by  actually  re-exporting,  as  the  meicliaius 
now  intend  trdo,  and  reimport,  absolutely,  they  cannot 
he  construed  to  have  “rclanded’’  the  goods.’ 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE 

The  s'eamer  Britannia  reached  Boston  the  evening  of 
the  3J,  bringing  home  Mr.  McLane,  our  minister  to 
England — and  furnishing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th  ult. 

The  Ocean  race,  terminated  in  favor  of  the  steamer 
Cambria,  which  went  over  from  Boston  in  ten  days  six 
teen  hours;— the  Great  Britain  was  thirteen  days  eight 
hours  going  over  from  New  York,  being  detained  IS 
hours  at  sea,  repairing  her  driving  chain.  The  packet 
ships  Fidelia  and  Hottinguer,  from  New  York  had  ar- 
rived out. 

Heavy  storms  had  done  much  injury  to  (he  crops  in 
England. 

The  potato  disease  continued. 

Indian  corn  had  advanced  to  3'2s.  per  quarter- 
American  provisions  were  in  more  demand — hams 
35  to  40s.;  lard  35  to  43s.;  cheese,  even  indifferent,  had 
brought  35  to  45s.;  beef  and  pork  sustain  former  quota- 
tions. 

Cotton  market  remained  quiescent. 

Trade , which  had  been  rather  languishing,  received 
a new  impulse  by  the  intelligence  from  the  United  States 
relative  to  ihe  tariff.  Printing  cloths  advanced  there- 
upon—and  iron  went  up  smartly  in  price.  Woollens 
also  advanced. 

Parliamet,  was  expected  to  rise  about  the  23th  of 
August. 

The  sugar  duties  bill,  passed  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  17th.  . . r , 

The  commons  had  made  an  appropriation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  destitute  Irish. 

A public  meeting  had  been  held  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease— some  cases  resembling  Asiatic  cholera  having  oc- 
curred. 

France. — The  elections  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
Guizot  ministry,  giving  him  a majority  of  about  a hun- 
dred in  the  chamber.  The  king  had  opened  the  session 
bv  a speech. 

The  new  Pope  is  winning  popularity  rapidly,  especial- 
ly with  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  re- 
duction of  duties  on  woollen  and  manufactures  and  on 
sugar  and  coffee. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Deposites.— According  to  tire  month- 
ly report  of  the  department,  there  was,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1846.  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
various  deposites,  $9, 876,460.  Of  this  sum  there  were 
in  the 

Merchants’  Bank.  Boston,  $945,189 

•Seven  banks  in  New  York,  3,821,098 

Two  •'  Philadelphia,  396,640 

Chesapeake  Bank,  Baltimore,  151,522 

Two  banks  in  Washington,  53,398 

Corcoran  Riir?st  Washington,  494.536 

Two  banks  in  New  Orleans,  780,761 

Mint  in  Philadelphia,  409.761 

“ “ New  Orleans,  203,23d 

On  the  above,  drafts  had  been  issued  for  $4,251,416 
during  the  month,  besides  outstanding  drafts  to  the 
amount  of  $832,180.  Transfers  had  been  ordered  to 
the  amount  of  $1,002,221.  Of  which  $827,500  was  for 
the  Canal  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

Business  circles.— Boston.  The  Courier  of  (he  1st, 
represents  business  as  reviving,  though  the  fall  trade 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  commenced  yet.  “Money 
easy,  for  business  purpos  e.”  Willis  & Co.,  in  their 
circular  of  same  date,  represent  a “continued  stringen- 
cy in  money  matters;  banks  discount  more  sparingly 
than  heretofore;”  prime  paper  is  negotiated  at  9 a 10  per 
cent.;  banks  apprehensive  of  the  effects  ot  the  sub-trea- 
sury, new  tariff,  and  Mexican  war,  are  endeavoring  to 
fortify  themselves  for  the  issue.  Though  there  is  no  real 
scarcity  of  money,  yet  the  market  is  full  of  paper  of  a 
regular  character,  and  called  good,  at  H per  month  — 
IrTthe  interior,  rates  for  money  are  very  high. 

New  York.  The  Express  says,  “The  present  appear- 
ance of  mercantile  affairs  in  this  city,  contrasts  very 
strongly  with  the  general  apathy  a few  weeks  ago.  The 
number  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  now 
m the  city,  has  not  been  exceeded  for  many  years  As 
a specimen  of  the  despatch  with  which  business  is  done, 
•we  must  mention  of  our  having  witnessed  our  friends 
Wilmerdeng,  auctioneers,  sell  yesterday  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  between  nine  and  ten  hundred  entire  pack- 
ages of  dry  goods!  being  part  of  over  l,6ut)  packages 
sold  by  then-fduring  the  day.”  A lot  of  $50,000  of  mer- 
cantile paper  has  been  discounted  in  Wall  street,  at  7 
per  cent.  Capitalists  are  seeking  investments  in  this 
description  of  security. 

Philadelphia.  Bicknell's  Reporter,  and  the  other  bu- 
siness journals  of  the  city,  represent  the  fall  business  as 
in  full  activity.  Merchants  Iron)  the  south  and  west  ate 
crowding  the  hotels,  and  the  storekeepers  are  as  busy 
as  bees.  . . . 

Baltimore  is  doing  a fair  proportion  of  trade  for  so 
early  in  the  season.  The  busy  period  here  is  generally 
some  two  weeks  later  than  New  York. 

Grain  and  Flour.  Wheat , prime  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia red,  has  ranged  buring  the  week  at  Baltimore,  at 
from  70  to  80  cents;  inferior,  from  55  to  70,  according  to 
quality.  Choice  white,  for  family  flour,  scarce,  and  has 
brought  115  cts. 

Corn.  White  47a48  cts.;  yeliow  51a53. 


Flour.  Inspections  at  Baltimore  during  the  week, 
14,285  bbls.;  prices  during  the  fist  of  the  week,  S3.87ta 
$4;  have  receded  to  $3.75a4.  At  New  York,  Genesee 
flour  $4.06aI.12g;  wheat,  83  cents.  At  Philadelphia 
$3  S7j.  At  Cincinnati,  flour  $2.87ja3. 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  at  Baltimore  last  week, 
comprised  1,410  hhds.  Maryland,  872  Ohio,  and  3 Ken- 
tucky,— total,  2,285  hhds.  Prices  for  inferior,  $1  50a 
2.50;  middling  to  good,  iF3a5.50;  good  $6;  fine  $7al2. 

The  first  hogshead  of  the  new  crop,  reached  state  ware 
house  No.  4 on  the  2d  inst.  It  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Worthington,  of  Frederick  county,  who  planted 
it  on  the  13th  May,  cut  it  the  1st  August,  fired  and 
stripped,  re-fired,  conditioned,  and  packed,  brought  to 
market,  and  inspected  by  September  1st.  It  was  sold 
by  R.  H.  Hall,  commission  merchant,  to  Messrs.  Oel 
richs  & Lurman,  at  $I5J. 

Cotton  — New  crop.  The  first  bale  of  new  cotton 
that  reached  Columbus,  S.C.,  was  from  the  plantation 
of  Jacob  Davis,  of  Fairfield.  It  weighed  400  IDs.,  was 
delivered  on  the  25th  August,  and  was  sold  to  John  S. 
James,  at  9|  cts.  Thirteen  bales  reached  Savannah  on 
the  1st  inst.  from  the  plantations  of  W.  B.  Hodgson  and 
C.  Cunningham,  of  Jefferson  county,  Geo. 

The  southern  papers  team  with  extracts  from  letters 
representing  that  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  in  some 
directions,  of  the  army  worm  in  other  places,  of  heavy 
rains  and  inundations  in  others,  and,  we  were  going  to 
say,  of  droughts  in  others, — but  we  believe  there  are  no 
complaints  of  drought  in  the  cotton  region  for  the  last 
two  months, — take  it  altogether,  add  the  lateness  of  the 
period  at  which  cotton  bloomed  this  year,  and  the  an 
ticipation  of  an  early  frost,  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  far  below  an  aver- 
age. This  is  so  frequently  the  tenor  of  accounts  from 
the  same  direction  at  this  period  of  the  year,  that  no 
great  reliance  is  placed  upon  them,  not  as  much  per- 
haps as  on  this  occasion  they  may  really  be  entitled  to. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Texan  cotton  crop  has  suffered 
severely,  and  that  of  several  of  the  other  states  are  now 
suffering. 

Money  market.  Bicknell's  Reporter  of  the  1st  inst. 
says:  “Money  continues  in  active  demand  in  Philadel- 
phia. Fair  paper  may  be  negotiated  at  from  9 to  12  per 
cent,  per  annum.  1 he  banks  are  doing  very  little  ” 

Exchange.  N.  York  on  London  103|al09;  on  Paris 
5f.  30a31;  Amsterdam  31a31|;  Hamburg  35u35g;  Bre- 
men 78a78i. 

Dry  goods.  The  opening  sales,  says  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  have  been  at  greatly  reduced  pri- 
ces. Printing  cloths,  which  last  year  brought  7 a cents, 
have  been  sold  at  4 cents.  Calicoes  have  fallen  in  the 
same  proportion.  Woollens  too,  are  very  cheap. 

Philadelphia  trade.  Arrivals  during  the  month  of 
August,  56  foreign,  319  coastwise,  total  377.  Clearances 
36  foreign  707  coastwise — total  713. 

Baltimoie  trade.  Arrivals  during  the  month  of  Aug. 
at  the  port  of  Baltimore  consisted  of,  from  foreign  ports 
9 ships,  8 barques,  26  brigs  and  6 schooners.  Coastwise, 

3 ships,  8 barques,  21  brigs,  99  schooners.  Total  of  fo- 
reign arrivals  49;  of  coastwise  131 — grand  total  ISO,  of 
which  167  were  American,  4 British,  8 Bremen  and  1 
Danish. 

Quebec  trade.  There  arrived  at  Quebec  (luring  the 
year  ending  on  the  25lli  of  A ugust  last  862  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  328,569  tons — a fallingoff,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  of  208  vessels  or  64,659 
tons. 

Lead  Trade.  Within  the  last  thirty,  days  not 
fewer  than  sixteen  furnaces  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  two  on  the  other,  in  all  eighteen  furnaces,  run- 
ning  twenty  hearths,  have  ceased  operations;  and  this  is 
not  all — several  of  the  smelters  speak  of  stopping.  To 
all  appearances,  there  will  be  a greatly  diminished  pro- 
duct of  lead  this  fall,  in  comparison  with  that  of  last  fall. 

[Galena  Advertiser. 

Prices  current  at  Matamoros.  In  a letter  from 
one  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  published  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  vi  e find  the  following  quotation  of  prices  which 
they  have  to  pay  for  anything  beyond  their  rations,  in 
that  direction,  viz:  sugar,  per  lb.  inferior,  40  cents;  coffee, 
do.  do.  35  cts.;  cheese,  do.  do.  30  cts.;  cider,  per  gallon, 
stale,  $2  50,  whiskey,  per  gallon,  inferior,  $4;  shoes, 
stogas,  per  pair,  $2  50;  shirts,  each,  hickory,  $2. 

Another  Ohio  paper  says — “The  volunteers  in  the 
army  of  invasion  complain  bitterly  at  the  exorbitant  ex- 
actions of  the  sutlers-  One  poor  fellow,  troubled  in  spirit, 
says:  “It  is  pretty  tough,  I tell  you— wages  only  seven 
dollars  a month,  whiskey  from  one  to  two  dollars  a gallon, 
and  other  necessaries  ot  life  in  the  same  proportion.” 

Alpacas.  The  Worcester  Transcript  states,  that  a 
small  flock  of  alpaca  sheep  has  been  recently  imported 
by  a gentleman  in  New  York,  and  sent  to  be  pastured 
in  Ashfield,  in  Berkshire  county.  Mass.  They  are  flour- 
ishing finely,  and  promise  to  fulfil  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  those  interested. 

Great  Crop  of  Oats.  David  Lee,  Esq.,  of  this  town 
has  just  harvested  from  4|  acres  of  land  four  hundred 
and  two  bushels  of  oats,  a little  more  than  eighty  two  and 
a half  to  the  acre.  Has  any  one  beat  this?  We  pause 
for  a reply.  [Barre  (Mass.)  Patriot. 

Emigrants  at  Quebec,  up  jo  August  15th,  1846.— 
Cabin  386,  steerage  27,844.  This  shows  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  5,448  steerage. 
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VWAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

California.  THh  Washington  “ Union ” furnishes 
tne  substance  of  the  tnWmation  received  by  the  govern- 
ment.from  winch,  and  \Qm  ,|le  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
we  obtain  the  following  fact*'  - 

On  the  15ih  of  June,  a jurhq  met  at  Santa  Barbara, 
headed  by  Governor  Pico,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
California  independent. 

Fhe  Mexican  Commandant  General,  Castro,  to  resist 
this  movement,  proclaimed  martial  K\v  throughout  tiie 
country. 

Col.  Fremont’s  advanced  deiatchment,  about  the  1st 
July,  took  possession  of  Sonoma,  situate  to  the  north  of 
oan  rrancisco.  Col.  Castro  immediately  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  dislodge  them.  Col.  Fremont 
met  the  movement  in  person.  Castro  retreated. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Commodore  Sloat,  entered  the 
harbor  and  took  possession  of  Monterey,  hoisted  the 
American  flag,  and  issued  his  proclamation,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  U.  S.  forces  in  the  Pacific,  giving 
the  inhabitants  every  assurance  of  protection  and  friend- 
ship, announcing  that  they  were  destined  to  become  a 
pan  of  the  Union,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  its  citi- 
zens— enjoins  them,  in  the  mean  time,  to  preserve  their 
present  Alcades  and  other  magistrates.  Those  who  decline 
to  become  American  citizens  are,  on  laying  down  their 
arms,  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  with  their  property. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Capt.  Montgomery,  of  the  U.  S. 
ship  Portsmouth,  entered  the  harbor  of  Yerba  Buena, 
and  issued  his  proclamation,  in  virtue  of  instructions 
from  Com.  Sloat,  similar  in  import. 

Deaths— during  the  last  week,  at  Boston,  183.  At 
New  York,  242,  of  which  83  were  adults  and  554  chil- 
dren. At  Philadelphia , 126,  of  which  40  were  under 
one  year,  14  were  people  of  color.  At  Baltimore,  50,  of 
which  18  were  under  one  year,  9 were  free  colored,  4 
slaves;  10  died  of  consumption. 

Language.  It  is  estimated  that  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  different  languages  are  spoken  in 
the  world. 

Pittsburg  and  Connelsville  Railroad.  At  a meet- 
ing of  t lie  stockholders  of  this  company,  on  Saturday 
last,  it  was  resolved  that  the  books  bo  re  opened  for  the 
subscription  of  additional  stock,  until  the  total  amount 
shall  reach  $3,000,000. 

Wagons. — We  understand  that  6 or  700  baggage  wa- 
gons, and  about  as  many  sets  of  harness,  for  the  U.  S. 
army,  are  making  in  this  city  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  an  unusual  activity,  for  the  season,  prevails 
therefore  in  tlmse  branches  of  the  trade.  Several  of  the 
wagons  passed  through  this  city  yesterday. 

[ Newark  Daily  Adv. 

The  barque  Edith,  (propeller,)  of  Boston,  is  to  leave 
this  port  this  afternoon  for  Brazos  Santiago.  She  takes 
out  a portion  of  the  baggage  wagons,  gun  carriages,  am- 
munition, &c.  intended  for  the  army  of  occup.rion  at 

Matamoros.  [iV.  Y . Outer itr. 

Maine.— The  legislature,  closed  their  session  and  ad- 
journed sine  die  on  the  10th  of  August. 

United  States  senator. — A new  case  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  government,  is  likely  to  be  presented 
from  the  northeast.  Amidst  all  the  contested  elections 
that  have  yet  bothered  the  government,  we  recollect  of 
no  instance  in  which  the  seat  of  a United  States  senator 
has  been  formally  disputed.  Such  a case  it  appears  is 
likely  to  occur  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  re- 
turned as  having  been  duly  elected  a senator  from  the 
state  of  Maine,  by  the  legislature  which  closed  its  ses- 
sion a short  time  since.  Depositions  will  be  taken  from 
54  members  of  the  legislature,  declaring  that  they  voted 
on  Ihe  last  ballot  for  George  Evans,  whereas  only  49 
votes  were  returned  by  the  committee  as  having  been 
given  for  him.  One  also  deposes  that  he  voted  for  W. 

P.  Fessenden,  lor  whom  no  vote  was  returned  by  the 
committee.  Had  those  votes  been  reported  as  these  de- 
positions assert  that  they  were  deposited,  Mr.  Bradbury 
did  not  rescue  a sufficient  number  of  votes  to  elect  him. 
The  return  of  the  house  was  145,  and  the  whole  number 
nf  ballots  reported  by  the  committee  was  145,  including 
one  blank  vote.  The  number  necessary  to  a choice 
was  73.  The  committee  reported  77  votes  for  James 
W.  Bradbury.  Now,  according  to  the  statement  of 
members  of  this  house,  there  were  five  votes  given  by 
them,  which  were  not  reported  as  given,  and  if  they 
were  incorrectly  reported  for  Mr.  Bradbury,  there  was 
no  election. 

Population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1840. 

1.  Portland  15,600  7.  Hollowell  4,600 

2.  Bangor  8,200  8.  Saco  4.400 

3.  Thomaston  6,200  9.  Brunswick  4.200 

4.  Augusta  5,300  10.  Belfast  4,194 

5.  Bath  5,100  11.  Westbrook  4,116 

6.  Gardiner  5,000 

No  other  town  in  the  state  had,  in  1840,  over  4,000. — 
The  relative  population  of  the  above  places  it  is  said,  is 
about  the  same  at  present,  except  Saco,  which  has  risen 
a grade  or  two. 

The  elections,  which  are  to  come  off  on  the  14th  inst., 
of  course  monopolize  the  journals  of  the  state  at  present. 

L.  Severance  declines  a re-election  to  congress  from  the 
Kennebec  district.  The  whigs  have  nominated  Hiram 
Belcher,  of  Franklin  county,  in  his  stead.  In  the  Ox- 
ford district,  the  Hon.  Freeman  H.  Morse  is  the  whig 
candidate,  and  is  opposed  by  the  Hon.  Davis  Hammons, 
loco. 
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EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  vice  Louis  McLane,  recalled  at 
his  own  tequest. 

— v Mason  ol  Virginia,  to  be  secretary  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  vice  Mon.  oeurge  Ban- 
croft, resigned 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  being 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  N.  P.  Trist, 
Esq.,  first  clerk  in  the  office,  officiates  in  his  absence. 

The  sub  treasury.  At  New  York,  considerable 
embarrassment  is  occasioned,  and  the  rigid  provi- 
sions of  the  sub-treasury  law  had  to  be  violated  by 
the  receivers  of  the  public  money,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  sub-treasurer  at  present  at  this  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  receipt  of  customs.  Gov.  Bouck, 
who  is  appointed  to  the  station,  has  not  yet  given  the 
security  which  is  required,  §400,000,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  act.  The  receipts  at  the  custom 
house  for  the  la.-t  week  alone,  are  estimated  at  §480,- 
O00.  The  sub-treasury  law  forbids  public  receiving 
officers  to  deposite  in  any  batik,  any  of  the  public 
money.  How  is  it  to  be  kept?  Who  is  to  keep  it? 
The  difficultv  is  so  embarrassing  that  the  officer  it  is 
believed,  continues  to  deposite  in  bank  as  hereto- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  sub  treasury  law  makes  it 
a penal  offence,  “felony,”  and  “embezzlement,”  to 
do  so. 

At  Boston  they  are  also  without  a sub-treasurer  as 
yet;  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  ap- 
pointed, has  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  like  difficulties 
are  experienced  by  the  receiving  officers  at  that  port. 

At  Ph'ladelphia,  it  is  said,  that  embarrassment  is 
also  experienced,  but  as  the  manager  of  the  mint  is 

cn-.-  there,  we  should  imagine 

that  the  same  difficulty  would  not  exist. 

Government  drafts.  The  Washington  Union  in 
replying  to  some  statements  in  the  newspapers,  re- 
specting treasury  drafts  says,  not  a draft  has  been  is- 
sued by’  the  United  States  treasury,  under  §100,  and 
in  exact  conformity,  in  every  respect,  to  the  forms 
and  uniform  usages  of  the  department.  No  treasury 
notes  have  been  issued.  No  drafts  of  any  kind  have 
been  issued  under  the  constitutional  treasury  law  as 
yet.  When  this  is  done,  they  will  be  in  exact  con- 
formity to  the  law.  We  understand  that  no  circu- 
lating paper  ever  was  contemplated  by  the  secretary, 
as  the  reader  will  see  by  reference  to  his  annual  re- 
port as  to  the  constitutional  treasury.  And  further, 
that  none  such  will  be  permitted.  [Plain.  Ledger. 

Will  the  Union  dare  deny,  that  Major  Walker, 
paymaster  of  the  U.  S.,  and  attached  to  the  “Army 
of  the  West,”  under  Gen.  Kearney,  was  furnished 
with  between  onf-half  and  a million  of  dollars  in 
Irtasury  drafts,  for  the  purpose  of  being  disbursed  in 
payments  to  that  army  in  Santa  Fe?  Will  it  deny 
that  they  were  printed  of  uniform  denominations, 
and  partook  very  strongly  of  the  character  of  paper 
money?  Will  it  say  that  a free  circulation,  by  dis- 
bursements in  Santa  Fe  and  California,  is  the  short- 
est and  speediest  way  of  obtaining  payment  from  the 
deposite  banks  upon  which  they  may  have  been 
drawn?  Was  it  not  anticipated  that  these  drafts 
would  be  disbursed  to  the  army  in  Santa  Fe,  or  sold 
possibly  at  a heavy  discount,  to  the  American  traders, 
who  might  have  specie  funds  at  command,  which 
they  might  desire  to  place,  without  much  risk,  in  the 
United  States?  The  sub-treasury  law,  passed  subse- 
quent to  the  delivery  to  Major  Walker,  of  the  im- 
mense sum  of  treasury  drafts  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, provides,  that  when  means  are  furnished  to  a 
disbursing  officer  in  drafts,  he  shall  cause  these  drafts 
to  be  presented  at  their  place  of  payment,  and  pro- 
perly paid  according  to  law.”  Will  the  “head  of 
the  department”  attempt  to  secure  the  honest  execu- 
tion of  this  law,  by  providing  funds,  and  recalling 
these  drafts?  or  will  he  run  the  risk  of  their  depre- 
ciatoninNew  Mexico,  as  they  must  do,  under  ex- 
iting circumstances,  if  an  attempt  is  made  lo  cash 
tneon  io  supply  the  wants  of  the  army?  It  was  a very 
convenient  thing  for  a failing  treasury,  and  the  de 
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posite  banks  upon  which  they  might  be  drawn,  to 
issue  perhaps  a million  of  dollars,  ffor  Major  Spauld- 
ing is  believed  to  have  had  the  same  description  of 
funds,)  in  treasury  drafts,  to  be  circulated  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  where  they  could  not 
be  returned  for  several  months  for  payment,  and 
might  be  w ithheld  for  years,  or  so  long  as  the  army 
remained  abroad. 

According  lo  the  speech  of  Mr.  Benton  on  the  sub- 
treasury  hill,  the  issue  of  these  treasury  drafis,  “con 
stituling  a new  species  of  paper  currency,”  is  not 
oonfincil  l«>  ilio  '‘Army  n f i i.a  West.”  Tho  same 
thing  ha.;  been  done  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  perhaps 
Gen  Wool’s  command  was  accommodated  by  pay- 
ments in  the  same  species  of  currency.  Senator 
Benton  says: 

“I  have  heard  that,  at  this  time,  if  money  is  want- 
ed, (at  the  Rio  Grande,  for  esample,)  instead  of  giv- 
a paymaster  a draft  for  fifty  -thousand  dollars  on  a 
deposit  bank  in  New  Orleans,  which  he  will  collect 
from  the  bank  in  gold,  carry  with  him  to  the  army, 
and  pay  it  out — instead  of  that  old  fashioned  opera- 
tion, the  report  is',  that  the  paymaster  is  furnished 
with  five  hundred  little  drafts  or  orders,  made  paya- 
ble to  himself,  cn  the  deposit  bank,  which  he  car- 
ries, not  to  the  bank  for  collection,  but  to  the  army 
for  payment — pays  them  out  lo  all  who  will  take 
them,  with  his  blank  endorsement  on  the  back;  after 
which  they  are  transferable  by  delivery,  like  a com- 
mon bank  note  or  banker’s  check,  and  pass  into 
circulation.  If  such  is  the  case — and  1 am  induce, I 
to  believe  it — 1 have  no  hesitation  in  qualifying  the 
practice  as  illegal  and  fraudulent,  constituting  a high 
misdemeanor  in  those  who  have  done  it;  and  besides 
making  the  federal  treasury  an  illegal  issuer  of  paper 
currency,  actually  makes  the  federal  treasury  stand 
security  for  all  the  deposit  banks — or,  if  the  paper 
stays  out  till  the  deposit  bank  fails,  the  treasury  will 
have  to  take  up  its  dishonored  paper.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  practice  now;  and  if  it  is,  I pronounce  it 
an  illegal,  fraudulent,  and  dangerous  issue  of  paper 
money  by  the  federal  treasury.” 

[St.  Louis  {Mo.)  Republican. 

Extensive  patef.  mone.  manufactory.  The 
•‘official  organ”  announces  that  on  Friday,  Mr.  Walk- 
er, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  issued  treasury 
notes  to  the  amount  of  §500,000  in  §100  and  in  §50 
notes.  Thus  we  already  have  a national  government 
bank  of  issue  to  the  amount  of  §10,000,000,  which 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Biddle’s  monster 
bank  did,  not  only  in  giving  us  a general  large  money 
currency  for  exchange,  but  a small  bill  currency  for 
trade,  travel,  farmers,  and  mechanics.  We  congra- 
tulate the  administration  upon  this  high  practical 
compliment  it  pays  to  whig  principles.  A f j the  dif- 
ference is,  that  we  prefer  a bank  in  the  hands  of 
merchants,  with  a charter,  to  a bank  in  the  hands 
of  politicians,  without  a charter.  As  this  ten  million 
treasury  bank  is  not  quite  large  enough,  we  shall  have, 
next  winter,  a twenty  or  thirty  millionmonster. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  “official  organ”  adds  that, 
besides  the  “war  warrants”  (the  §100  notes  we  have 
already  alluded  to)  issued  in  June  last,  on  the  Canal 
hank  of  New  Orleans,  more  were  issued  in  July,  and 
more  yet  in  August.  This  i9  a species  of  currency 
very  convenient,  but  of  very  dangerous  and  illimita- 
ble kind.  There  is  no  check  upon  the  secretary  in 
the  size  of  the  notes,  or  the  amount  he  may  issue, — 
and  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  us  one  dollar  war  war- 
rant “shinplasters,”  if  he  pleases.  We  understand 
that  he  lias  notes  engraved  upon  some  of  our  banks 
here;  the  Bank  of  Commerce  being  one  of  them  we 
believe.  Now  the  exercise  of  such  a power  by  such 
a schemer  as  the  Mississippi  financier  is,  we  reiter- 
ate, without  the  authority  of  law  and  in  defiance  of 
all  previous  custom.  The  “Union”  alleges  that 
these  notes  have  been  engraved  in  the  form  of  a bank 
note  to  save  thepnyves  from  counterfeits.  It  is  enough 
to  reply  that  this  is  the  first  lime  such  notes  have 
been  thus  engraved.  No  other  secretary  but  the  pre- 
sent one,  educated  and  trained  in  the  paper  money 
schemes  of  Mississippi,  ever  before  thought  of  en- 
graving war  warrants  in  the  form  of  bank  notes  lo 
give  them  a bank  note  circulation.  Hitherto  all  such 
warrants  have  been  drawn  to  just  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  out, — but  here  a specific  sum  of 
§100  is  fixed  upod,  and  if  this  is  according  to  law,  a 
one  dollar  note  may  be  fixed  upon,  and  passed  as  cur- 
rency. 


These  war  warrant  bank  notes  have,  no  doubt, 
been  thus  issued  with  a double  object;  first,  because 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  without  a national  bank,  to 
pay  our  troops  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and 
next,  because  the  treasury,  in  its  poverty,  needs  all 
(he  credit,  and  the  inventions  of  paper  money  credit, 
it  can  contrive.  The  precedent  of  the  treasury  and 
ihe  laws  of  the  country  have  all  been  perverte.d  to 
issue  them;  but  what  cares  a secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury from  Mississippi,  for  all  that?  [JV*.  Y.  Exp. 

DIPLOMATIC  jo  urn  a I... 

The  right  hon.  Mr.  Pakenham  has  been  making 
an  excursion  as  far  as  Canada.  On  his  return  he 
spent  some  days  with  Mr.  Webster,  at  Marshfield. 

Despatches  to  Mexico.  The  New  Orleans  Picay • 
line  of  the  29th  ult.  says:  “As  there  were  two  or 
three  revenue  cutters  at  Brazos  Santiago,  when  the 
Alabama  left  there,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Haber- 
sham had  rio  difficulty  in  procuring  an  immediate 
conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz.  Mr.  Habersham,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  the  bearer  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  let- 
ters to  Commodore  Conner  and  the  Mexican  secre- 
tary of  war,  but  had  been  detained  here  for  the  want 
of  a vessel  going  to  Vera  Cruz.” 

The  Charleston  Patriot  ofthe  4th  inst.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: “fj.  S.  R.  steamer  Legare,  off  Rio  Granite, 
•dug.  22.  I have  just  received  on  board  a bearer  of 
despatches  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  sail  immediately. — 
You  may  expect  to  hear  of  my  arrival  at  New  Or- 
leans about  the  10th  or  12th  of  Sept.  The  steamer 
McLean  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  will  go  back 
for  coal.” 

Mr.  McLane,  has  been  received  with  as  great  cor- 
diality on  his  return  to  his  native  country  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  parted  from  with  regret  at  the 
court  to  which  he  was  a representative.  English 
journals  and  English  statesmen,  all  speak  of  the 
American  minister  with  respect,  and  testify  lo  the 
services  he  has  contributed  towards  a restoration  of 
harmony  and  of  comparative  good  feeling  between 
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the  deep  solicitude  lie  has  evinced  no  less  than  to 
the  business-like  capacity  and  statesman-like  views 
which  have  distinguished  his  intercourse  with  their 
government.  The  New  York  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  common  council  of  New  York,  on 
Mr.  McLane’s  arrival  on  the  5th; at  that  city  from 
Boston,  by  deputation,  met  him  with  congratulations 
on  the  happy  success  of  his  mission,  and  with  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  and  good  wishes. 

The  notice  fop.  the  joint  occupancy  of  Ore- 
gon to  terminate.  The  precise  instructions  given 
by  President  Polk  to  Mr.  McLane  in  respect  to  the 
manner  and  formalities  with  which  the  notice  should 
be  communicated,  not  to  the  British  authorities,  but 
to  deliver  it  to  “her  Britannic  Majesty  in  person,  or 
to  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state,”  &c., 
after  he  should  “have  ascertained  which  of  these 
modes  of  presenting  it  [was]  most  in  accordance 
with  her  majesty’s  wishes,”  occasioned  sundry  no- 
tices. 

The  London  Times  remarks  on  it  thus:  “Atten- 
tive readers  will  not  fail  to  remark  what  may  bo 
called  the  very  unusual  form,  at  least,  in  which 
Mr.  Polk  desired  to  give  the  notice — an  autograph 
from  sovereign  to  sovereign!  J.  K.  Polk,  President 
of  the  Yankee  Doodles,  to  Victoria,  Queen  of  the 
Bull  family!  Well  might  Mr.  iMcLane  expressdoubt 
whether  such  a form  of  communication  would  be 
‘deemed  admissable;”  and  we  are  still  left  in  doubt 
whether  the  autograph  of  President  Polk  was  pre- 
sentt-d  Mo  her  majesty  in  person,’  instead  of  passing, 
as  all  preceding  matters  connected  with  the  negoti- 
ation have,  through  the  state  departments  of  the  two 
countries. 

“The  invariable  usage  of  our  country  has  been, 
we  believe,  to  deal  with  foreign  countries  through 
our  secretary  of  state,  and  the  corresponding  officer 
of  such  countries,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  done  in 
Europe,  directly  from  monarch  to  monarch.  But  the 
severe  democracy  of  Mr.  Polk  seems  to  have  pleas- 
ed itself  with  the  notion  of  addressing  himself  di- 
rectly to  his  well-beloved  cousin,  Queen  Victoria; 
and,  to  obtain  this  gratification,  to  have  snatched  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  our  diplomatic  prece- 
dents. This  is  no  great  matter,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
locks  silly.” 
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Vermont. — Gov.  Slade,  declined  being  considered  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  Having  accepted  the  appoint 
ment  to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the 
Centra!  Committee  for  promoting  National  Education, 
(not  the  Presidency  of  the  Oberlin  Institute,  as  errone- 
ously announced  by  some  of  the  public  journals,)  lie  re- 
moves to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  so  soon  as  he  is  relieved 
from  his  present  official  duties  as  governor  of  the  state 
of  Vermont. 

COAL  MINES. 

The  Erie  Extension  canal , which  was  opened  last 
year  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  about  20  miles 
above  Pittsburg  to  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,  length  about 
130  miles,  passes  through  a very  extensive  coal  re- 
gion destined  to  supply  a large  territory  and  vast  po- 
pulation with  fuel,  as  from  this  district  coal  can  be 
delivered  at  Lake  Erie  cheaper  than  from  any  other 
source, — cheap  as  wood  now  is  and  must  be  for 
many  years  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  freight 
on  this  coal  alone  will,  in  my  opinion,  soon  support 
the  canal.  For  smithing  it  is  better  than  charcoal, 
and  cneaper  at  $0  per  tun  than  charcoal.  For  ma- 
ny uses  it  is  superior  to  any  other  coal  to  be  had. — 
It  is  delivered  on  board  the  canal  boats  at  $1  25  to 
$1  50  per  ton,  and  is  selling  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at 
about  $5  00  per  ton,  at  Erie  at  §2  25.  There 
are  three  mines  worked, — Greenville.  Sharon,  and 
Clarksville,  about  70  miles  from  Erie.  The  coal 
contains  much  less  sulphur  than  other  bituminous 
coal. 

At  present  the  country  is  suffering,  as  supposed, 
from  the  pestilential  effects  of  the  reservoir  at  the 
summit  of  the  canal.  It  is  very  sickly  there,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  canal  toward  Erie. 

To  feed  the  canal  it  became  necessary  to  rain 
some  at  the  lake  about  10  feet.  The  lake  was  about 
three  miles  long  with  shallow  banks.  The  state 
foreseeing  the  evils  of  shallow  flowage  contracted  to 
clear  and  burn  up  all  the  wood  on  the  borders  to  be 
flowed.  But  the  want  of  means  cut  short  the  ap- 
propriations, and  the  work  was  but  partially  done. 
A large  portion  of  the  fish  in  (he  lake  have  died  this 
summer.  Much  of  the  borders  of  the  lake  is  cover- 
ed with  scum  and  floodwood. 

A remedy  must  be  provided,  or  these  ills  to  the 
country  for  many  miles  round  and  for  many  years 
to  come,  will  be  greater  than  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  canal.  Clark  Rich,  of 

Shoreham,  Vt. 


discovery  of  gold  ore  in  Massachusetts.  Not  so.  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  in  his  Geographical  Report  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  gives  minutely  the  result  of  washing  a 
quantity  of  the  sand,  and  expresses  the  opinions  that  the 
mine  might  be  worked  with  profit.  The  same  facts 
will  doubtless  be  again  presented  in  the  forthcoming  re- 
port of  Prof.  Adams,  Geologist  of  the  state  of  Vermont. 
—There  have  been  several  valuable  specimens  found  at 
different  times  in  the  southern  part  of  Vermont,  and  in 
the  western  central  portion  of  Massachusetts.  A mass 
was  found  in  the  Deeifield  river,  a few  years  since, 
weighing  about  sixty  dollars;  and  about  the  sources  ot 
this  and  .Green  river  the  sands  are  to  a considerable,  de- 
gree impregnated  with  the  same  metal. 

Boston  city  finances. — Amount  of  receipts  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  1st  May,  1846,  $1,123,723 

Expenditures,  1,103,517 


Surplus  of  receipts,  $20,206 

The  principal  receipts  were  from  taxes,  765,825 

Proceeds  of  land  sales,  192.138 

Rents  of  city  property,  48.361 

School  fund  of  the  state,  3.055 

Fees  and  licences,  1.927 

The  principal  expenditures  wo.i!»  f.-Hwwing-,  viz: — 
principal  of  city  debt,  above  the  amount  of  new 
loans,  $114,400 

Interest  on  do.,  43.24! 

Schools  and  school  houses,  226  019 

Fire  department,  including  reservoirs,  74,277 

Widening  streets,  112,505 

Paving  and  repairing  do.,  68,779 

Lighting  do.,  26,254 

Watch  department,  53  474 

County  expenses,  38,556 

State  tax,  25.4 

Houses  of  industry,  and  reformation,  and  poor,  33  362 
Houses  of  correction,  13,969 

Health  and  quarantine,  29  719 

Salaries  and  clerk  hire,  20,31] 

Police  and  ward  meetings,  14,460 

The  present  amount  of  the  city  debt  is  $1,048,866, 
of  which  $30,000  19  at  an  annual  interest  of  4 per 
cent.,  $100,000  at  6 per  cent.,  and  the  residue  at  5 
per  cent. 


The  city  owns  besides  public  squares,  buildings 
used  for  public  purpeses,  including  19  grammar  and 
31  primary  school  houses,  and  buildings  and  other 
property,  bringing  the  amount  of  annual  rents  above 
stated,  a large  tract  of  saleable  lands  and  flats,  from 
the  sales  of  which  a large  income  is  derived.  The 
city  holds  bonds  and  mortgages,  considered  good, 
chiefly  given  for  land  sales,  amounting  to  $455,014, 
besides  a number  of  funds,  the  income  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  public  and  charitable  uses. 


Massachusetts. — Political. — The  slate  election  takes 
place  on  the  9th  of  Nov. — and  parties  are  now  busily 
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and  abolitionists,  besides  which  there  is  in  Boston  a 
sprinkling  ol  naliveism.  Gov.  Briggs  will  probably  be 
nominated  by  the  whigs  for  re-election. 

Criminals. — The  number  of  persons  now  in  the  house 
of  correction,  at  South  Boston,  is  one  hundred  greater 
than  were  there  one  year  ago,  and  forty  more  then  the 
number  of  cells — something  that  has  not  occurred  be 
fore  since  that  institution  was  erected.  [Boston  Mail. 

A temperance  movement. — A petition  is  getting  up  in 
Boston  praying  the  common  council  not  to  license  any 
theatre  without  making  it  a condition  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  sort  of  drinks  within  the 
walls,  and  to  abolish  the  licentiousness  of  the  “third 
tier.”  The  petition  says: — “In  permitting  the  sale  of 
any  kind  of  liquids  a way  is  opened  for  the  introduction 
of  fancy  drinks,’  by  which  novices  and  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  varieties  of  fashionable  and  popular 
saloons  are  seduced  to  their  destruction.’’ 

The  Naumkeag  Colton  Company  have  erected,  at  Sa- 
lem, an  edifice  which  contains  twelve  thousand  panes 
of  glass,  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  bricks,  and 
has  four  halls  capable  of  holding  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons each. 

Salem. — A correspondent  of  the  New  Haven  Palladi- 
um exclaims: — “What  a magnificent  town  Salem  is,  full 
ot  princely  residences,  and  easy,  comfortable-looking, 
retired  old  sea  captains  and  men  of  great  fortunes,  who 
supply  Boston  and  New  York  with  almost  half  the  capi- 
tal they  trade  on.  There,  as  in  Newburybort,  they  are 
erecting  vast  steam  cotton  factories,  one  in  Salem,  near 
ly  ready  for  use,  being  four  hundred  feet  long!” 

Lowell  beauties. — The  Yankees  are  a discerning  peo- 
ple, and  no  mistake,  as  well  as  business  people.  No 
Jess  than  221  female  operatives  have  been  married  at 
Lowell  during  the  year  past. 

Ijowell  improvements. — A few  years  since  Lowell  was 
hardly  known.  The  value  of  her  factories  are  now  es 
timated  at  $9,222,600,  and  they  pay  a tax  of  $64,658  20. 

Relief  for  Nantucket  — The  amount  already  subscrib- 
ed in  this  city,  lor  the  relief  of  the  Nantucket  sufferers, 
is  $18,200.  Fifteen  thousand  have  been  remitted,  three 
more  will  be  sent  iri  a few  days.  The  subscription  is  to 
be  kept  open  until  $20,000  have  been  raised. 

[ Boston  Atlas. 

Gold  in  Massachusetts. — Some  very  fine  specimens  of 
gold  have  recently  been  discovered  by  John  H.  Blake, 
esq.,  of  Boston,  while  examining  a quartz  vein  which 
was  laid  open  in  Dedham,  by  Ins  directions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  worth  working  for 
galena.  Some  of  the  journals  announce  this  as  the  first 


New  York.  — The  stale  constitutional  convention,  con- 
tinues busily  occupied  with  the  important  dudes  thev 
, , , .......  vciy  material  changes  are 

likely  to  be  adopted  by  them  in  the  organic  laws  of  the 
state.  Among  the  propositions  which  have  been  par- 
tially adopted  is  that  of — 

Electing  judges  of  the  courts  by  popular  vote. — The 
Providence  Journal,  in  reference  to  this  project  says: 

"We  rather  hope  the  experiment  will  be  tried.  Let 
the  judges  be  elected  l-y  the  people,  and  for  short  terms 
of  course,  for  the  principle  which  refers  their  election 
to  the  popular  suffrage  requires  that  they  should  be  held 
to  a strict  responsibility  to  the  appointing  power,  and 
that  the  people  should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  re- 
viewing their  decisions.  Important  cases  generally  re- 
main before  the  courts  for  several  years — in  New  York, 
we  believe,  a single  generation  is  a short  term  for  the 
duration  of  a chancery  suit — and  unless,  indeed,  there 
should  be  an  appeal  provided  from  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  to  the  body  ol  the  people  assembled  in  mass 
meetings,  it  would  highly  conduce  to  the  ends  of  justice 
that  some  great  case  pending  in  the  courts  should  be 
made  an  issue  in  the  election,  and  that  the  choice  of  the 
judges  should  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  pledge  themselves  to  decide. 

In  this  way  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  people  would 
be  brought  in  aid  of  the  judiciary,  and  could  not  fail  to 
have  a salutary  effect  upon  the  calmness  and  disinter- 
ested fairness  of  judicial  decisions.  The  ermine  of  jus- 
tice might  occasionally  be  soiled  by  being  dragged 
through  ihe  gutters  of  partizan  strife,  but  there  are  a do- 
zen preparations  warranted  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
purity.  The  kind  of  judges  who  would  be  elected  in 
the  anti-rent  districts,  and  the  kind  ofjustice  that  would 
be  administered  there,  are  refreshing  to  think  of.  We 
should  no  longer  have  to  weep  over  the  cruel  fate  of 
Big  Thunder,  or  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  patriots 
who  shot  down  a sheriff'  while  serving  a process.  Big 
Thunder  himself  might  be  seated  upon  the  bench,  un- 
less his  talents,  which  are  decidedly  executive,  might 
lead  him  to  taks  the  subordinate  but  more  active  duties 
of  sheriff.’’ 

ri  he  convention  on  the  26th  by  a vote  of  64  to  42. 
adopted  the  following  as  the  2d  section  on  the  judiciary: 

“2.  There  shall  be  a court  of  appeals,  composed  of 
eight  judges,  of  whom  four  shall  be  elected  by  the  elec 
tors  of  the  state  for  eight  years,  and  four  selected  from 
that  class  of  justices  of  the  supreme  court  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law 
for  designating  one  of  the  number  elected  as  chiel  judge, 
and  for  selecting  such  justices  of  the  supreme  court  from 
time  to  time,  and  for  so  classifying  those  elected  that  one 
shall  he  elected  every  second  year.” 


The  elective  franchise.— The  committee  on  elective 
franchise  of  the  state  convention  have  reported  in  favor 
of  every  white  and  colored  maie  citizen  of  the  age  of  21 
having  the  right  to  vote,  who  shall  have  been  a citizen 
for  sixty  days , and  an  inhabitant  of  this  state  one  year 
next  preceding  any  election,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
a resident  of  the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote. — 
A minority  of  the  committee  reported  an  amendment, 
that  he  must  have  paid  a tax  to  the  state  or  county  as- 
sessed upon  his  estate,  and  be  able  to  read  ihe  English 
language. 

The  practice  of  lav>,  by  a decision  of  the  convention, 
is  to  be  free  to  any  citizen  of  the  state. 

Banks  of  the  state. — The  quarter  yearly  report  as  of 
the  1st  August,  compared  with  that  of  the  l = t May,  ex- 
hibits a reduction  in  the  amount  of  liabilities,  of  over 
four  millions  of  dollars, — w hilst  the  proportion  of  specie 
to  balance  of  liabilities  on  the  1st  of  May  was  1 to  6|, 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  1 to  5j. 

Aggregate  of  investments  1st  May  $90,130,421 

“ “ 1st  August  85,502,235 


Being  a reduction  of  $4  628,185 

The  surplus  of  immediate  liabilities  over 

illllllcdlato  mcono,  o/ilIuSITC  Dl’opcvricj  OTT 

the  1st  of  May,  was  @50.959  799 

On  the  1st  of  August  47.456  623 


$3  503,176 

The  specie  on  the  1st  of  May  $8,171,624 

1st  of  Aug.  8,673,309  501,585 


Actual  reduction  of  liabilities  $4,004,861 


The  amount  of  specie  had 

increased 

501,685 

Cash  items  had 

decreased 

898.479 

Due  from  banks 

do 

653,257 

Circulation 

do 

2,931,006 

Individual  deposites 

do 

2.758.824 

U.  S.  Government  deposites 

do 

1.377  982 

Due  to  banks 

had  increased 

1,640,178 

“ canal  fund 

“ 

79  387 

This  exhibit  shows  that  the  banks  have  pursued  a cau- 
tious ard  safe  course  and  that  the  general  business  is 
less  active  than  it  has  been. 


The  whig  stale  convention,  is  to  meet  at  Utica  on  the 
23d  instant. 

Virginia. — A right  of  way  convention. — Western 
Virginia  is  all  alive,  and  will  make  the  assemblage 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Weston,  on  the  25th  inst., 
one  of  the  most  imposing  assemblages  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  that  commonwealth.  The  Weston  Sen- 
tinel says,  “The  whole  earth  will  be  literally  alive 
with  an  anxious  and  indignant  people.”  A number 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  state  are  invited. 

The  apprehension  of  losing  the  chance  of  connect- 
ing with  the  Maryland  works,  without  a fair  pros- 
pect of  securing  a connection  through  the  Virginia 

projects,  hasjrnuspd  H,<>  i-i.5hu0uaoiM«u- 

ingly.  The  Staunton  Spectator  says: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  apprehensions  of  our 
northwestern  brethren  are  well  founded;  but  wheth- 
er they  will  be  able  to  avert  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  contracted  policy  of  our  legislature  by  any  ac- 
tion they  can  now  take,  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  pro- 
blematical. The  Baltimore  company  has  given  its 
approval  to  the  Connellsville  project,  and  its  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Latiobe,  is  engaged  in  making  the  neces- 
sary surveys.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  company  has 
authorized  its  president  to  contract  for  a loan  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  speedy  prosecution 
and  completion  of  the  work.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Baltimore 
company  would  find  an  adequate  motive  for  forming 
another  connection  with  the  Ohio  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, especially  so  high  up  the  river.  We  have 
always  believed,  however,  that  the  route  up  this 
valley  was  the  favorite  one  of  the  company;  and  it  is 
the  only  one  now,  as  we  conceive,,  which  offers  ade- 
quate inducements  to  its  enterprize.  Of  course,  the 
opposition  to  such  a grant  would  be  much  stronger 
than  to  the  right  of  way  asked  for  by  the  company 
through  the  northwestern  counties.  But,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  those  who  have  heretofore  objected  most 
strenuously  to  it,  are  placed  by  their  action  last  win- 
ter, in  granting  a charter  to  a company  confessedly 
of  foreign  capitalists  to  make  a railroad  from  Rich- 
mond to  Ohio,  in  a position  which  will  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  them  to  maintain  their  opposi- 
tion longer,  with  any  show  of  consistency.  The 
greatest  and  most  substantial  reason — that  of  sur- 
rendering privileges  so  important  to  a foreign  cor- 
poration— they  have  virtually  abandoned  in  the  case 
of  the  charter  granted  at  the  instance  of  Peter  Clarke 
& Co.,  of  New  Yotk.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then, 
for  us  of  the  valley,  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
completion  cf  the  great  central  communication 
which  the  James  River  company  is  tound  wholly 
inadequate  to  accomplish,  to  turn  our  attention  to 
this  subject?  Our  Richmond  friends  have  set  us  the 
example,  by  throwing  themselves,  in  their  despair 
into  the  arms  of  New  York  capitalists;  and  surely 
they  cannot  complain  of  us,  if  we,  in  our  extremily, 
should  invoke  similar  aid  ol  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  company. 
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Louisiana. — General  Taylor  has  presented  to  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  as  a compliment  to  her  gallant 
citizens,  a Mexican  standard — one  of  his  trophies  on 
the  glorious  8th  and  9th  May. 

Kentuckt.  — Election. 

The  Senate,  consists  of  38  members,  elected  to 
serve  four  years — one  third  elected  every  second 
year.  Ten  were  elected  accordingly  at  the  recent 
election,  besides  one  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  3d  dis- 
trict, occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  N.  E.  Gray. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  election: 


3 1 dist.  F. 

M.  Bristow,  (W.) 

J.  McLarning,  (W.) 

Christian, 

789 

874 

Todd, 

690 

288 

1479 

1162 

4th  dist.  J. 

V.  Walker,  (W.) 

No  opposition. 

Logan, 

908 

SimDSon. 

405 

1313 

13th  dist. 

McNary,  (W.) 

Bobt.  Moseby,  (D.) 

Billler, 

305 

325 

Muhlenburg 

779 

259 

Ohio,  (heard  from,  but  not  officially.) 

17th  dist. 

Bussell,  (W.) 

Drake.  (W.) 

Franklin, 

851 

213 

Shelby, 

1134 

833 

1985 

1046 

21st  dist. 

Jas.  Brien,  (D.)  Thos.  M.  Jones,  (D) 

Tngg, 

505 

313 

Calloway, 

451 

437 

Marshall, 

373 

196 

1329 

946 

23d  dist. 

J.  Speed  Smith,  (W.)  No  opposition. 

Madison, 

815 

Garrard, 

465 

1280 

25th  dist. 

Hawkins,  (W.) 

Brasher,  (D.) 

Carroll, 

372 

349 

Boone, 

917 

885 

Gallatin, 

339 

366 

1628 

1600 

27th  dist.  W 

lliams,  w.  Cunningham,  w.  Scroggins,  d. 

Bourbon, 

867 

455  203 

Scott, 

508 

141  528 

29lh  dist. 

1375 

Innis,  (W.) 

jjb  1..  i 

Newell,  (D.) 

Harrison, 

820 

963 

Bracken, 

708 

522 

1528 

1485 

32d  dist. 

Thornton,  (W.) 

Christopher,  (W.) 

Jessamine, 

403 

714 

Wood  ford, 

832 

149 

1235 

8G3 

34th  district 

Total  official  vote 

in  Greenup,  Carter, 

Law  rence,  a 

nd  Johnson: 

Jamei  M. 

Bice,  democrat, 

838 

William  G 

r.  Carter,  whig, 

763 

William  Conner,  democrat, 

758 

Jesse  Cori 

m,  democrat, 

331 

Kelsey  A'.  Harris,  whig,  136 

The  Senate  consists  of  26  whigs  and  12  locos. 

Representatives. — The  popular  branch,  elected  an- 
nually, consists  of  100  members. 

The  result  of  the  election  was — 

Whigs,  63 

Locos,  37 — Whig  majority  26. 

Average  whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  40.  Last 
year  the  whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  was  32— viz: 
10  in  the  senate  and  22  in  the  house. 

Judicial. — The  Hon.  Henry  Pirlle,  of  Louisville, 
has  been  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  John  Marshall, 
deceased. 

Illinois. — Election  returns. 

For  governor. — Gov.  French,  (loco  re-elected,) 
58,576;  Kilpatrick,  (whig,)  36,939;  Eells,  (aboli- 
tionist,) 5,147. 

For  lieut.  governor. — Wells,  (loco,)  57,421;  Wil- 
cox, (whig,)  36,274;  Smith,  (abolitionist,)  5,133. 

For  congress. — 1st  district,  Trumbull,  (loco,)  5,- 
015;  Smith,  (ind.  loco,)  7,063  [elected];  Marshall, 
(abolitionist,)  62. 

2d  district,  M’Clernand,  (loco  re-elected,)  7,151; 
scattering  204. 

3d  district,  Ficklin,  (loco  re-elected,)  6,473;  Mc- 
Laughlin, (ind.  loco,)  4,760;  scattering  35. 

4 Hi  district,  Wentworth,  (loco  re-elected,)  12,- 
026;  Kerr,  (whig,)  6,864;  Lovejoy,  (abol.,)  3,531 . 

5th  district,  Douglass,  (loco  re-elected,)  9,628; 


V anderventer,  (whig,)  6,864;  Wilson,  (abol.)  395. 

6th  district,  Turner,  (loco,)  8,843,  elected;  Knox, 
(whig,)  8,456;  Tallcott,  (abol.)  947. 

7th  district,  Cartwright,  (loco,)  4,829;  Lincoln, 
(whig,)  6,340  [elected];  Walcott,  (abol.)  249. 

Result — Six  locos  and  one  whig — same  as  in  the 
present  congress. 

The  legislature  will  have  a large  loco  majority  in 
each  branch. 

Mormon  troubles. — Apprehensions  of  more  blood- 
shed arc  seriously  entertained.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  governor  of  Illinois  on  being  applied  to  a 
short  time  since  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  and  around 
Nauvoo,  for  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  stale, 
to  protect  them  from  threatened  assaults  by  the  anti- 
Mormons,  replied,  that  according  to  stipulations  the 
Mormons  were  all  to  have  left  the  state  by  a given 
day, — that  if  they  failed  to  comply,  he  would  inter 
pose  no  more — “they  might  now  fight  it  out.”  The 
new  purchasers  and  the  remaining  Mormons  there- 
upon armed  On  defence  in  a snort  time  actually 
carried  the  war  into  “Carthage” — or  at  least  into 
“Warsaw” — with  a force  which  the  antics  were  not 
prepared  to  contend  with.  Several  acts  of  violence 
of  each  party  continued  to  aggravate  affairs — the 
anti-Mormons  took  time  to  organize  and  recruit  for 
more  formidable  operations.  About  four  hundred, 
well  armed  and  equipped,  having  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, are  now  under  the  command  of  John  Carlin, 
son  of  the  former  governor  of  the  slate,  who  assumes 
to  be  acting  as  sheriff  or  constable  of  the  county  and 
that  the  body  of  men  under  his  command  are  the 
posse  comilatus,  and  publicly  avows  the  design  to  treat 
those  at  Nauvoo  as  a mob,  and  the  temple  as  a nui- 
sance, which  it  is  their  right  and  duly  to  abate. 

The  governor  seems  to  have  reconsidered  his  de- 
termination of  letting  the  parties  “fight  it  out,”  and 
has  issued  the  following  orders: 

Executive  department , Springfield,  Jlug.  21,  1836. 
To  Major  James  It.  Parker, 

Of  the  32d  regiment  Illinois  militia:  — 

Sir:  I have  received  information  that  another  ef- 
fort is  to  be  made  on  Monday  next,  to  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Nauvoo,  new  as  well  as  old,  and  to 
destroy  the  city. 

I understand  that  it  is  believed  in  the  surrounding 
country  that  the  new  citizens  in  Nauvoo  are  ail 
Mormons,  and  that  the  remnant  of  the  old  Mormon 
population  arc  determined  to  remain  there,  although 
I am  assured  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth. 

You  are,  therefore,  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  repair  to  Nauvoo,  and  there  remain  until  you 

ny  of  the  inhabitants  are  new  citizens,  and  how  ma- 
ny of  the  old  Mormon  population  remain,  and  what 
the  prospect  is  of  their  removal  within  a reasonable 
lime.  And  in  ease  an  attack  on  tiie  city  should  be 
attempted  or  threatened,  you  are  hereby  authorized 
to  take  the  command  of  such  volunteers  as  may  otter 
their  services,  free  of  cost  to  the  state,  to  repel  it 
and  to  defend  the  city.  You  will  also  have  full  pow- 
er to  pursue,  and  in  aid  of  a peace  officer  with  a 
proper  warrant,  arrest  the  rioters  who  may  threaten 
to  attempt  such  an  attack,  and  bring  them  to  trial. 

You  will  have  power  with  ari  armed  posse  to  assist 
any  peace  officer  in  making  arrests  and  with  a like 
force  will  guard  the  prisoners  to  and  during  their 
trial,  and  as  long  as  you  may  believe  them  to  be  in 
danger  of  mob  violence. 

You  will  also,  from  time  to  time,  publish  in  the 
Nauvoo  and  Quinc.y  papers,  the  result  of  your  inves- 
tigations and  a brief  history  of  your  proceedings. 

You  are  also  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of 
men  as  volunteers  from  Fulton  county,  to  serve  un- 
der you  in  performing  the  above  services,  who  will 
be  paid  for  their  services.  I am,  respectfully,  your 
ob’t  servant,  Thomas  Ford, 

Gov.  and  commander  in  chief. 

Major  Parker  repaired  to  Nauvoo  accordingly, 
placed  himself  at  tiie  head  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  well  armed,  and  issued  his  proclamation,  un- 
der the  governor’s  authority,  despatched  by  two  of 
the  men  under  bis  command  to  Carthage.  The  anti- 
Mormons  seized  and  mal-treated  the  bearers,  and 
sent  them  back  with  a letter  from  Carlin,  threaten- 
ing as  above.  Upon  receiving  this  the  major  issued 
a second  proclamation,  dated 

Headquarters,  Nauvoo,  Hancock  co.,  III., 
August  28,  1846. 

To  all  good  citizens  of  Hancock,  and  Ike  surrounding 
counties,  III. — (which,  alter  reciting  the  incident  and 
staling  the  position  of  affairs — proceeds:)  “1  sent  the 
said  proclamation  to  Carthage  by  two  of  the  men 
under  my  command;  and  they  were  assaulted  and 
most  barbarously  treated  by  a mob  of  men  gathered 
together  there,  calling  themselves  a Constable’s  pos- 
se— who  said  that  they  disregarded  my  authority, 
and  that  they  should  come  to  this  city  and  regulate 
matters,  and  set  the  Mormons  and  certain  new  citi- 
zens over  the  river,  among  other  things.  My  men 


returned  and  brought  a letter  from  one  John  Carlin, 
who  elaims  to  be  an  officer — but  of  what  grade  or 
standing,  does  not  inform  ns — denying  iny  right  to 
act  in  this  ease,  and  also  denying  the  right  of  the 
governor  or  any  one  under  his  command,  to  interfere 
with  his  posse,  as  he  calls  it.  I then  addressed  a 
private  letter  to  said  Carlin,  informing  him  of  my 
authority,  and  my  determination  to  execute  my  du- 
ties, and  to  keep  the  peace  of  said  county,  and  to  re- 
gard any  assemblage  of  armed  men  in  this  county, 
w ith  hostile  intentions  towards  this  place,  after  re- 
ceiving the  notice  of  my  position  in  this  county — 
and  being  ordered  to  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes, 
a mob;  and  that  1 should  disperse  them  as  such,  and 
sent  it  to  him  by  two  of  my  men  who  returned  yes- 
terday about  noon,  having  been  arrested  and  detained 
all  night,  by  an  armed  mob  at  Carthage,  and  being 
otherwise  menaced.  They  brought  another  letter 
from  said  Carlin,  addressed  to  me,  in  which  he  de- 
nies my  authority,  and  threatens,  if  he  is  resisted  in 

altcmpiing  tn  pntcr  Nauvoo  with  lh©  said  protended 

posse,  he  should  regard  me,  and  the  force  under  my 
command,  as  a mob,  and  disperse  it  as  such. 

1,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested, 
by  the  governor  of  said  state,  hereby  call  upon  and 
order  all  good  citizens  who  may  be  assembled  at 
Carthage,  or  any  other  place  in  said  county,  whether 
from  this  or  any  other  county  or  state,  forthwith  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  keep  the  peace.  And  1 
hereby  declare  all  persons  who  shall  be  assembled 
together  at  Carthage,  or  elsewhere  in  this  county — 
with  hostile  intentions  towards  this  town  or  its  citi- 
zens, or  any  portion  thereof,  or  for  any  other  unlaw- 
ful purpose,  whether  assembled  under  the  pretence 
of  Carlin's  posse,  or  otherwise — as  a mob,  assembled 
and  acting  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  this 
state,  and  shell  treat  them  as  such. 

All  citizens  so  assembled  in  this  county,  from  oth- 
er counties  are  hereby  commanded  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  not  disturb  the  peace  of  this  county,  un- 
der pain  of  being  regarded  as  a mob,  and  suffering 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  state  of  Illinois.” 


Missouri.  Election.-- St.  Louis  city  and  county. 

The  lollowing  is  from  the  official: 

For  congress.  Uriel  Wright,  (native) 

2,653* 

James  B.  Bowlin,  (loco) 

2,394 

William  Milbourn,  (loco) 

1,048 

For  senators.  A.  Long,  (native) 

2,539* 

W.  M.  Campbell,  (native) 

2,811* 

Bryon  Mullenpby,  (loco) 

2,493 

Henry  Tyler,  (loco) 

2,154 

Archibald  Carr,  (ind.) 

^Elected. 

746 

For  representatives.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Massey,  G.  Smy- 
zer,  and  J.  W.  Taylor,  (natives,)  and  G.  M.  Moore, 
(anti-native,)  are  elected. 

The  whips  had  no  ticket. 

For  sheriff.  Samuel  Conway,  (native.)  is  elected,  re- 
ceiving 1 ,790. ; II.  B.  Belt,  (ind.)  1,596;  S.  M.  Carre. 
(whig)  1,067. 

Texas. — Political. — Another  congressional  elec- 
tion is  approaching  in  Texas.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  tha 
present  representative,  is  again  opposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  “a  good  second”  in  the  late  contest, 
says  Picayune. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Texas,  has  suffered  severed  se- 
verely by  the  caterpillar. 

District  of  Columbia. — Retrocession  of  Alexandria. 
According  to  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  congress, 
the  question  of  retrocession  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Alexandria  city  and  county,  on  the  31st 
ult.  The  following  was  the  result: 

For  retrocession,  763 

Against  retrocession,  222 

— Those  against  retrocession  were  nearly  all  from 
the  county.  Their  flag  was  “What  Washington  has 
done,  let  no  one  undo!”  There  was  some  admirable 
speaking  on  the  hustings.  The  relrocessionists  had 
a grand  procession  in  celebration  of  their  triumph. 
Virginia  has  now  to  act  on  the  subject,  and  resume 
her  dominion  to  the  Potomac. 

“A  proclamation,"  issued  by  President  Polk,  dated 
at  Washington,  7th  Sept.,  1846,  recites  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  congress  which  authorizes  retro- 
cession, in  case  of  the  approval  thereof  by  a majority 
of  votes,  announces  the  fact  that  he  had  received  the 
official  returns  in  due  form,  and  in  virtue  thereof, 
notifies  all  concerned  “that  the  act  aforesaid  is  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

Wisconsin. — The  population  of  Wisconsin,  by  a 
recent  census,  is  about  160,000. 

Oregon. — Currency. — The  provincial  governor  of 
Oregon  recommends  that  a law  be  passed,  making 
wheat  a legal  tender  for  debt,  it  is,  he  says,  the  sta- 
ple product  of  the  territory,  and  not  perishable. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


“The  peace  with  Mexico ,”  from  the  measures  which 
have  been  promulged,  and  other  measures  supposed 
to  be  in  process,  our  readers  no  doubt  are  by  this 
time  looking  out  for  an  announcement  of,  instead  of 
a continuance  of  the  caption,  which,  however,  en- 
circled with  laurels,  has  not  yet  became  an  agrea- 
ble  one  to  the  peace-loving  citizens  of  our  happy 
republic.  As  yet,  however,  we  cannot  cry  “peace,” 
“peace,”  for  in  truth  “there  is  no  peace.”  True, 
we  have  on  one  hand,  the  assurance  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  new  cabinet  of  the  (late?)  acting  President 
of  Mexico,  Bravo,  is  in  favor  of  a peace  with  the  U. 
States,  and  the  assurance  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Santa  Anna  “prefers  peace,”  though,  it  is  added,  if 
the  Mexicans  insist  on  war,  that  he  must  needs  obey 
their  will, — putting  that  and  that  together,  and  then 
adding  a third  assurance,  which  we  also  find  on  just 
about  the  same  reliable  authority,  (the  public  jour- 
nals and  their  letter- writers,) — that  the  people  of 
Mexico  are  exceedingly  anxious  for  peace, — giv- 
ing credit  to  all  these,  and  not  doubling  the  oili- 

cial  assurance  which  President  Polk  took  occasion 
in  his  late  communication  to  the  Mexican  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  so  emphatically  to  repeat,  that  he 
has  all  along  been  most  solicitous  to  restore,  as  he 
was  before  hostilities,  to  preserve  peace, — putting, 
we  say,  all  these  together,  and  adding  the  now  ad- 
mitted anxiety  of  both  France  and  England  for  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  such  assurances  as  these, 
that  all  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  of  others  not 
concerned,  are  anxious  for  a restoration  of  peace, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  deuce  must  be  in  it,  if  we 
can’t  obtain  a peace  under  such  favorable  circum- 
s'ances,  more  especially,  as  it  is  not  at  all  concealed 
that  our  executive  would  be  willing  to  stipulate  to 
pay  a few  millions  to  obtain  the  terms  he  designs  to 
propose. 

Yet,  with  all  these  inducements,  these  apparent 
facilities  towards  a restoration  of  harmony,  and  not- 
withstanding the  general  impression  that  an  under- 
standing exists  bet-.een  President  Polk  and  San‘a 
Anna,  an  impression  which  has  been  fortified  almost 
into  a certainty  on  many  minds,  by  the  fact  cf  Com- 
modore Conner  going  on  board  the  Princeton  -‘him- 
self,” on  discovering  the  British  steamer  Arab  ap- 
proaching, on  board  of  which  Santa  Anna  was 
known  to  be,  and  his  allowing  the  latter  to  slip  into 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  without  boarding , — all  these 
favorable  appearances  notwithstanding,  there  are 
those  ihat  still  apprehend  that  war  may  be  continued. 
Some,  through  want  of  faith  in  Santa  Anna;  some 

Santa  Anna,  is  an  inveterate  opponent  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  Mexico;  others  from  the  fact  that 
Santa  Anna  was  accompanied  by  several  distinguish- 
ed military  officers,  one  of  them  said  to  be  the  best 
cavalry  officer  in  Mexico,  (as  though  Santa  Anna 
might  not  want  his  services  against  Bravo  and  Pa- 
redes); and  others  again  who  are  not  without  suspi- 
cions that  Paredes,  Bravo,  Santa  Anna,  and  Almonte 
all  understood  each  other,  and  are  playing  a Mexi- 
can game  upon  us;  others  doubt  the  disposition  of 
the  people  of  Mexico  being  friendly  to  a settlement 
on  terms  of  dismemberment,  and  think  that  let  Pa- 
redes, Bravo,  Santa  Anna,  or  whoever  may  be  dic- 
tator, he  will  be  compelled  to  defend,  or  attempt  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  territory. 

“the  army  op  occupation.” 

General  Taylor  with,  it  is  believed,  the  whole  of 
the  “regulars”  under  his  immediate  command,  were 
concentrated  as  high  up  the  Rio  Grande  as  Camargo, 
by  the  10th  of  August,  a few'  advance  detachments 
being  pushed  a little  in  advance  of  that  post,  in  the 
direciion  of  Monterey.  It  was  expected,  at  the  la- 
test dates  from  thence,  that  wagons,  horses,  and 
mules,  as  well  as  munitions  and  provisions,  for  which 
he  had  been  impatiently  waiting,  might  arrive  there 
by  the  20th  or  30th  of  August,  sufficient  to  authorise 
his  quitting  navigable  water  and  commencing  a 
march  for  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  General  Taylor  was  de- 
tained, after  the  victories  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May, 
for  want  of  these  indispensable  “ materials ” for  an 
offensive  campaign,  from  pursuing  the  enemy,  the 
terms  of  the  volunteers  who  had  hurried  to  his  relief 
on  the  first  requisition,  expired,  and  they  have  been 
discharged  without  a man  of  them  having  been  af- 
forded a chance  to  meet  a Mexican  in  arms.  No 
fault  of  theirs,  or  of  the  general  in  command.  It 
may  have  been  the  fortune  of  war. 

“It  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortals  to  command  success. 
You  have  done  more,”  my  countrymen, 

“You  have  deserved  it.” 

Fresh  volunteers,  or  twelve  month's  men,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  have  just  reach- 
ed the  scene  of  action,  and  whilst  they  garrison  the 


positions  which  General  Taylor  has  left  in  his  rear, 
or  gradually  march  to  sustain  him,  they  are  devoting 
most  of  their  time,  as  they  should  do,  to  acquiring 
sufficient  discipline  to  qualify  them  to  meet  a disci- 
plined enemy.  A few  companies  only,  and  those 
composed  of  troops  from  vicinities  in  which  they 
have  had  opportunities  to  acquire  considerable  disci- 
pline, have  as  yet  been  associated  with  “the  regu- 
lars.” It  must  take  some  time  to  qualify  troop3 
gathered  from  the  interior,  and  who  have  never  seen 
service,  to  meet  such  troops  as  were  met  with  on  the 
8th  and  9th  of  May,  without  imminent  risk  of  a very 
different  result. 

An  abstract  of  the  latest  intelligence  from  this 
division  of  the  army  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  SANTA  PE, 

Was  progressing  handsomely,  and  though  the  re- 
port which  reaches  us  by  the  way  of  Fort  Osage, 
Mo.,  that  an  express  had  reached  Fort  Leavenworth 
from  General  Kearney,  announcing  that  he  had  ta- 
ken Santa  Fe  without  the  firing  of  a gun,  is  no  doubt 

premature,  yet  we  havo  no  doubt  that  auch  intclJi 

gence  will  soon  arrive. 

The  latest  authentic  information  we  have  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  is  to  the  23d  August.  Lieut. 
Col.  Allen,  of  Ihe  U.  S.  army,  died  lhat  morning  of 
congestive  fever.  He  was  in  command  of  the  500 
Mormons,  and  had  acted  as  the  agent  for  enlisting 
those  men  as  part  of  the  volunteer  infantry  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  against  Santa  Fe. 

The  last  of  Price’s  regiment  of  Missouri  mounted 
men,  together  with  the  colonel  and  staff',  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  23d.  Great  exertions  were  be- 
ing made  to  forward  the  infantry  as  well  as  the  pro- 
visions and  munitions. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  3d  inst.  has  a 
letter  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  says:  “More 
than  seventy  wagons  with  army-stores  and  provisions 
have  left  here  this  week  already.  More  than  two 
hundred  mules  have  arrived  here  this  week,  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  government,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  teamsters  reported  themselves 
yesterday  as  ready  to  go.  The  government  will  find 
no  difficulty  now  in  getting  transportation  for  all  she 
wants.  If  the  infantry  regiment  were  ready  on  the 
ground,  they  could  leave  in  ten  days.” 

THE  EXPEDITION  UNDER  GENERAL  WOOL. 

Without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  general  and 
his  volunteers  and  munitions,  we  perceive  that  a de- 
tachment has  advanced  from  Antonio  de  Bexar  to 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  direction  which  this  division 
was  to  take,  between  Santa  Fe  and  Camargo.  We 
shall  hear  from  them  shortly. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PACIFIC. 

We  are  yet  without  authentic  information  from 
our  squadron,  other  than  was  noticed  in  our  last,  re- 
ceived by  the  British  brig  of  war  Daring,  at  New 
Oi  leans.  Government  may  possibly  be  in  possession 
of  intelligence  not  yet  promulgated.  Of  the  oecu 
pal  ion  of  at  least  two  of  the  ports  on  the  coast  of 
California,  by  our  squadron,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
British  commandant  on  that  station,  it  is  said,  was  at 
a loss  how  to  act  in  such  a case,  and  despatched  an 
officer  for  advice  or  instructions  from  the  British 
minister  at  Washington  or  the  governor  genera  1 of 
Canada. 

As  Commodore  Sloat  has  had  all  the  tedious,  in- 
active service,  and  had,  no  doubt,  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  whole  concern  on  that  station,  we 
sincerely  rejoice  that  the  little  share  of  eclat  which 
was  to  be  obtained  in  lhat  remote  latitude,  has  fallen 
to  his  lot,  before  officers  sent  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
perceding him  in  the  command  arrived. 

THE  EXPEDITION  BY  SEA  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

There  appear  to  be  some  difficulties  in  getting 
under  way  with  this  expedition,  and  no  little  disaf- 
fection amongst  the  volunteers,  many  of  whom  seem 
to  have  been  overcome  with  a ‘sober  second  thought.’ 
The  New  York  Commercial  Advocate,  says:  “The 
Police  Gazette,  of  this  week,  contains  a list  and  de- 
scription of  fifty-five  deserters  from  the  U.  S.  army, 
within  a few  days.  Speaking  of  the  army,  we  learn 
that  Colonel  Stevenson’s  California  regiment  is  still 
stationed  at  Governor’s  Island,  and  that  as  yet  no 
steps  have  been  taken  for  their  transportation.  Per- 
haps there  are  good  reasons  for  this  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  in  the  rumor  of  pending  nego- 
tiations respecting  Ihe  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  teaching  the  recruits  habits  of  subordina- 
tion and  obedience,  before  they  undertake  so  long  a 
voyage,  in  which  insubordination  would  be  disas- 
trous. This  reason  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
certain  reports  which  prevail  in  the  city,  and  are 
partially  confirmed  by  the  morning  papers.  It  is 
said  that  many  serious  disturbances  have  taken  place 
among  the  recruits,  and  that  the  regular  troops  have 
been  called  out  to  quell  the  disorders.  It  is  likely 
that  some  of  the  young  men,  who  expected  to  enjoy 


the  “largest  liberty”  under  the  rule  of  such  a colo- 
nel, and  the  most  lawless  license  in  the  El  Dorado 
they  seek,  will  find  themselves  under  restraints 
which  they  neither  anticipated  nor  desired.” 

The  Albany  Argus  publishes  the  following  letter, 
we  presume,  from  one  of  the  volunteers. 

“The  California  regiment  is  still  stationary  here  in 
New  York,  though  every  effort  is  making  to  expedite 
its  departure.  The  government  has  engaged  three 
noble  ships,  700  to  800  tons,  for  transports,  at  a cost 
of  $65,000.  The  preparations  made  for  arming  the 
regiments  are  very  extensive.  We  are  to  be  fur- 
nished with  800  percussion  lock  muskets,  800  do, 
with  flint  locks,  and  800  rifles.  In  addition  to  this 
there  will  be  equipments  and  cannon  sent  out  for  one 
company  of  artillery,  and  all  the  appointments  for 
the  corps  of  dragoons.  This  is  done  to  provide 
against  any  possible  contingency,  and  to  make  suc- 
cess any  thing  but  problematical.  If,  therefore,  on 
our  arrival,  we  should  not  be  enabled  to  co-operate 
with  Gen.  Kearney,  immediately.  Col.  Stevenon 

will  prohably  at  nnco  organirzo  tho  Jt  ag’UUIl  COrpS. 

It  is  also  expected  that  one  company  will  be  furnish- 
ed with  rifles,  so  that  we  shall  form  a complete  army 
in  ourselves,  having  one  company  of  artillery,  one 
of  dragoons,  seven  of  infantry,  and  one  of  light  in- 
fantry or  riflemen.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining some  of  the  muskets  destined  for  our  use, 
and  I hesitate  not  to  say  that  a more  perfect  article 
was  never  made.  They  are  of  the  latest  and  best 
army  pattern,  perfect  in  their  construction,  and  of 
most  exquisite  finish.  The  bayonet  is  secured  from 
being  wrenched  off'  in  action  by  a moveable  ring, 
which  renders  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  most  ex- 
pert swordsman  to  change  the  position  or  unfix  the 
bayonet.” 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  has  the  following  paragraph: — 

California  Volunteers.  Four  companies  of  the 
new  regiment  of  mounted  men  for  Calit'oruia,  weFe 
inspected  by  the  proper  officer,  on  Friday  evening 
last,  in  their  drill  room,  corner  of  Chrystie  and  De- 
laney streets.  They  made  a bright  appearance,  and 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  the  right  kind  of  mate- 
rial. The  remaining  two  companies  are  complete, 
and  will  be  inspected  to-morrow  evening  at  the  same 
place.  Volunteers  are  pouring  in  so  fast  lhat  seve- 
ral have  been  rejected,  and  none  but  men  of  respec- 
tability were  taken.  Application  will  be  made  to 
the  governor  next  week  for  commissions,  when  they 
will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 


patrole  to  pass  him,  when  on  duty,  without  making 
them  first  give  the  countersign,  arid  as  he  could  not 
gel  the  hitch  of  the  thing  into  his  noddle,  to  save 
l.imself  from  a fourth  flogging,  when  he  hailed, 
“Who  comes  there?” — and  received  the  usual  reply, 
“The  patrole” — sung  out  to  them,  “Well  besh  you 
pat  bark  agin,  for  you  shall  no  patdis  way  any  more.” 
It  seems  that  a somewhat  similar  incident  actually 
occurred  on  Saturday  night,  on  Governor’s  Island. 
One  of  that  fine  regiment,  popularly  spoken  of  as 
Col.  Stevenson’s  California  boys,  was  put  on  guard 
by  way  of  initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  a sen- 
tinel’s duties.  With  the  pass  word — -‘Newport” — 
were  given  to  him  strict  injunctions  to  shoot  the 
first  man  approaching  or  departing  from  the  island 
who  did  not  pronounce  the  shibboleth  of  the  hour. — ■ 
The  raw  youth  shouldered  his  musket,  and  soon  all 
sounds  were  hushed  save  the  echo  of  his  own  soli- 
tary walk  as  monotonously  he  t-rod  the  beaten  path. 
But  anon  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  then  a heavy 
plunge  into  the  water  caught  his  ear,  and  running  to 
the  spot  he  hailed  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
“Hallo, — who  goes  there?”  “A  friend,”  was  the 
prompt  reply.  “Then  if  you  be  a friend  say 
Newport  or  I’ll  shoot.”  Great  was  the  laughter 
and  not  small  the  vexation  of  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  who  was  in  a tent  near  the  speaker.  Of 
course  he  had  to  call  in  the  whole  of  the  guard  aud 
change  the  countersign. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says — “From 
the  great  frequency  v,  ith  which  the  habeas  corpus 
privilege  is  resorted  lo,  to  save  the  children  who 
have  engaged 'to  go  with  Col.  Stevenson  to  Califor- 
nia, from  the  pangs  of  a long  separation  from  their 
agonized  mammas,  the  writ  has  become  known  as  a 
writ  of  non-Californium.” 

Gen.  Taylor’s  reply  to  iiis  proposed  nomina- 
tion for  President. 

Head  quarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  ) 

Camargo,  Mexico,  Aug.  14,  1846.  ) 

“Hon.  Gf.o.  Folsom:  Dear  Sir,-— The  mail  of  yes- 
terday conveyed  to  me  your  letter  of  the  16th  of 
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July,  accompanying  a copy  of  the  resolutions  re 
centlv  adopted  in  New  York  city,  and  expressive  of 
the  approbation  of  a large  number  of  citizens,  for 
the  recent  services  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
For  these  expressions  our  warmest  gratitude  is  due 
and  they  will  be  long  remembered  as  renewed  in 
cenlives  to  exertion  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
For  your  own  very  complimentary  note,  my  per 
sonal  thanks  are  also  due.  Permit  me  to  say  it  is 
source  of  gratulation  to  me,  that  the  meeting  re 
framed  from  the  mediated  nomination;  for  the  high 
oflire  in  question  I have  no  aspirations.  The  gov 
ernmenl  has  assigned  to  me  an  arduous  and  responsi 
ble  duty,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war;  in 
conducting  it  with  honor  to  the  country,  lie  all  my 
real  aspirations. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  •- i r,  that  1 thus  acknovv 
ledge  the  gratitude  of  the  Army  for  the  good  opi 
nion  an  1 cheering  approval  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  citv.  With  assurances  of  our  warm  apprecia 
tion  and  my  oun  personal  wishes  for  your  prosperity 
in  life,  1 remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Z.  TAYLOR,  Major  Gen’l  U.  S.  Army. 


Battles  on  tiie  Rio  Grande. 

The  repo  t by  Lieut.  Duncan,  of  the  operations 
of  the  corps  under  his  command  in  the  battles  of  the 
8th  and  Ulh  of  May,  has  but  lately  reached  us  through 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Courier. 

LIEUTENANT  DUNCAN’S  REPORT. 

Camp  opposite  Malamoros,  JUay  12 th,  1846. 

Sir.— In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  the  follow- 
ing report  is  submitted,  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Battery  of  Field  Artillery  which  I had 
the  honor  to  command  in  the  battles  of  '■'Palo  Alto ,” 
and  "Risaca  de  la  Palma,”  fought  on  the  8lh  arid  9t’h 
insts. 

After  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s  artillery  h id  been 
drawn,  by  the  advance  of  our  line  of  battle,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  the  general  command- 
ing, the  battery  under  my  command  was  moved  2t)0 
yards  to  the  front  of  the  line  and  its  fire  opened.— 
The  battery  being  the  most  conspicuous  and  nearest 
point  of  our  line,  the  principal  part  of  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries  was  at  once  concentrated  upon  it 
and  kept  up  briskly  and  incessantly  for  nearly  two 

mand  was  not  idleVbuUlm gaflaiu^fflclrl o?°a™c 
men  who  worked  it,  returned  the  enemy,  shot  for 
shot,  with  interest.  The  fire  of  our  battery  was 
well  directed,  yet  the  enemy’s  line,  from  right  to 
left,  was  steady  and  unshaken.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  engagement,  our  guns  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass 
in  front  of  them;  the  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  was  such  as  completely  to  en- 
velope our  own  line  in  smoke,  and  entirely  to  con- 
ceal from  us  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 

About  two  hours  after  the  enemy’s  batteries  open- 
ed, the  fiie  slackened,  and  soon  after  ceased  entire- 
ly. This  cessation  of  fire  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  replenish  our  ammunition  chests,  which  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  repair  such  damage  to  the 
battery  and  horses  as  had  been  rendered  necessary. 
We  were  actively  engaged  at  this  work,  when  the 
re-opening  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  showed  us  that 
his  artillery  had  changed  its  position,  and  all  its  fire 
was  concentrated  upon  our  right,  which  your  brigade 
was  ordered  to  reinforce.  The  infantry  of  vour 
brigade  moved  off  immediately,  arid  instructions 
were  given  by  you  to  the  field  artillery  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  repairs, .were  made  and  the 
chests  replenished  with  ammunition.  Whilst  these 
preparations  were  being  made,  a lucky  breeze  rolled 
aside  the  srnoke  that  had  hitherto  concealed  from  us 
the  movements  ol  the  enemy,  when  it  was  discover- 
ei^  ‘t'V  'ie  'Y38  rapidly  moving  the  entire  cavalry 
and  infantry  force  ul  his  right  wing  upon  our  train, 
which  was  in  rear  of  the  Jell  of  our  line  of  bailie. — 
,y  battery  nt  once  followed  your  brigade  to  the 
light,  where  this  important  fact  was  communicated 
to  you,  when  dispositions  were  promptly  made  to 
check  this  daring  movement  of  the  enemy.  The 
battery  under  my  command  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  al  possible  despatch,  to  the  threatened  point, 
and  hold  the  enemy  in  check  till  the  infantry  could 
come  up  to  its  support.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
which  now  in  turn  favored  our  movement,  the  bat- 
tery  dashed  back  again  to  the  left  flank  beyond  the 
burning  piairie,  in  lull  view  of  the  enemy,  and  en- 
gaged him  within-  point  blank  range  of  our  little 
guns,  bo  sudden  and  unexpected  <vas  ibis  movement 
to  the  enemy,  (who  a moment  before  saw  us  disap- 
pear behind  the  smoke  in  the  opposite  direction,) 
that  his  whole  column  ol  cavalry  pulled  up  to  a 

S.£eIaSb0t  “aii  beeU  even  the  guns 


Now  began  the  important  operations  of  the  day,  so 
far  as  our  little  briery  wa9  concerned. 

A strong  body  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  supported 
by  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  debouched  from  the 
extreme  right  point  of  the  chapparal,  and  moved 
steadily  forward  to  the  attack;  one  section  of  the 
battery  opened  upon  them  with  round  shot,  shells, 
and  spherical  case,  so  well  directed,  that  the  whole 
advance,  horse  and  foot,  fell  back  in  disorder  to  the 
bushes;  the  other  section  played  in  the  meantime 
upon  the  masses  of  cavalry  that  had  halted  at  the 
sight  of  the  guns,  as  before  mentioned. 

Although  these  shots  were  well  delivered,  and 
each  one  made  an  opening  through  an  entire  squad- 
ron, this  part  of  the  enemy’s  line  stood  unshaken. 

The  columns  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  driven  back 
in  the  chapparal  by  the  other  section,  refor  ned 
there,  and  moved  forward  a second  time  to  the  at 
tack,  with  great  regularity.  Alter  they  advanced 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  chapparal,  the 
section  before  ordered  to  drive  them  back,  again 
opened  on  them,  and  drove  them  with  even  greater 
success  than  before.  They  fell  back,  “pell-mell,” 
to  the  bushes,  and  commenced  the  retreat;  theirsup- 
porting  cavalry  abandoned  them,  rushed  back  against 
the  bead  of  the  columns  that  had  hitherto  withstood 
our  shot,  and  a flight  of  the  entire  right  wing  com- 
menced— squadron  after  squadron  took  it  up,  and,  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  record  the  fact,  the  entire 
right  wing  of  the  enemy  wa9  in  full  retreat.  Bath 
sections  were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy’s 
broken  and  flying  column,  and  a brisk  and  destruc- 
tive fire  kept  up  till  they  disappeared  in  the  chappar- 
al, and  the  darkness  which  by  this  time  enveloped 
friend  and  foe,  put  an  end  to  the  battle  of  Palo  AUo. 
The  hearty  cheers  of  the  gallant  8th  infantry,  who 
promptly  supported  this  movement,  joined  with 
those  of  Kerr’s  intrepid  dragoons,  who  had  united 
their  destinies  with  ours  before  the  infantry  came  up, 
announced  to  our  comrades  on  the  right  that  on  the 
left,  too,  the  field  was  won.  The  battery  now  en- 
camped with  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  battle-field, 
and  after  slaking  their  thirst,  both  officers  and  men 
threw  themselves  under  the  guns  that  had  been  serv- 
ed so  well,  and  slept  soundly  till  morning. 

In  the  affair  of  the  second  day,  the  enemy’s  strong 
position  ceuld  not  be  assailed  with  more  than  one 
battery  of  artillery  at  the  same  lime;  this  honor  did 
not  fall  to  the  battery  under  my  command,  which 
came  up  early  in  the  action,  but  could  riot  take  part 
in  it  as  ih,>  rmlv  no&ition  from  which  the  enemy 
could  be  engaged  without  galling  um  >,«!■ 
was  in  possession  of  Ringgold’s  battery,  under  com 
mand  of  Lieut.  Ridgley. 

Our  own  infantry  had  been  pushed  in  the  chap- 
paral to  the  right  and  left  of  Ridgley’s  battery,  and 
were  already  in  advance  so  far  that  both  batteries 
were  rendered  unavailable;  however,  by  this  time 
the  enemy’s  batteries  had  been  carried,  and  his  in- 
fantry began  to  give  ground. 

At  this  stage  of  the  action  I received  instructions 
to  cross  the  ravine,  and  take  up  a new  position. — 
After  crossing  the  ravine,  accompanied  by  Ridgley’s 
battery,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  enemy 
were  in  full  retreat  for  the  river.  About  this  time, 
Capt.  C.  F.  Smith’s  light  infaniry  and  Kerr’s  dra- 
goons were  ordered  across  the  ravine  to  support  the 
artillery,  and  the  pursuit  at  once  commenced;  a part 
of  the  3d  infantry  followed  immediately,  and  Col. 
Child’s  battalion  soon  after.  The  enemy  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  have  made  a stand  after  the  flight  com- 
menced, for  a few  well  directed  shots  from  our  bat- 
teries, drove  him  from  position  to  position,  till  he 
reached  the  river.  Soon  after  reaching  the  river,  it 
was  found  that  no  regular  crossing  had  been  attempt- 
ed by  the  enemy,  neither  had  his  retreat  been  regu- 
lar: they  came  rushing  to  the  stream  in  two’s,  three’s, 
and  small  bodies,  into  which  they  plunged,  one  par- 
ly after  another,  a=  they  came  up,  numbers  of  whom 
were  drowned  before  reaching  tiie  opposite  bank. 

As  our  pursuing  columns  debouched  from  the 
chapparral  that  surrounded  our  fort  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  saw  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  still 
waving  from  the  ramparts — the  cheers  of  congratu 
atlon  and  delight,  that  went  to  and  came  back  from 
our  comrades,  who  had  so  nobly  defended  their  posi- 
tion, can  never  be  forgotten.  A part  of  our  troops 
' aving  drunk  from  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Gi  unde, 
fell  back  to  the  battle  ground,  where  they  bivouack- 
ed for  the  night.  The  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
Kerr’s  dragoons,  Col.  Child’s  battalion,  and  Capt. 
Smith’s  gallant  command,  who  were  tiie  first  in  the 
battle  and  the  last  out  of  it,  bivouacked  upon  the 
auks  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  many  of  them  on  the  same 
ground  they  had  left  nine  days  belore,  and  which 
had  during  our  absence,  been  occupied  by  the  invest 
ng  army  of  our  gallant  fort. 

i lius  ended  the  battle  of  and  pursuit  from  the 
field  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  aud  closed  the  day  that 


will  long  be  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try. 1 parted  with  the  gallant  8th  at  the  ravine,  and 
left  them  nobly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  was 
happy  to  come  again  under  your  command  the  fol- 
lowing day,  on  the  same  ground  we  left  ten  days  be- 
fore 

Our  loss  was  inconsiderable;  only  four  men  were 
wounded;  one  sergeant  and  one  artificer  badly,  two 
privates  slightly;  four  horses  killed,  one  wounded 
and  the  carriages  slightly  battered.  It  affords  me 
(he  liveliest  gratification  and  pleasure  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  coolness,  gallantr)  and  judgment  with 
which  the  officers  associated  with  me,  1st  Lieut.  J. 
F.  Roland,  2nd  Lieut.  W.  Hays,  and  J.  J.  Peck,  dis- 
charged their  respective  duties  on  both  of  those  glo- 
rious days,  and  the  steadiness  and  bravery  of  my 
men,  is  beyond  all  praise — their  work  was  done  in 
the  presence  of  tiie  whole  army,  and  they  may  with 
pride  appeal  to  their  comrades  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
John  B.  Cozzens,  of  New  York  city,  who  was  with 
the  battery  during  the  whole  of  both  engagements, 
and  rendered  important  service,  by  transmitting, 
with  coolness  and  intelligence,  through  the  hottest 
fire,  such  orders  and  information  as  were  necessary 
to  be  communicated  from  point  to  point  during  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

JAMES  DUNCAN, 

Lt.  2d  Arl’y.,  comd’g  H.  Art’y. 

To  Lieut.  Col.  W.  G.  Belenap, 

Comtn’g  1st  Brigade,  Army  of  Occupation. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

THE  BALTIMORE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  THEIR  OHIO  COM- 


Tne  following  letter  is  from  the  camp  of  the  Balti- 
more volunteers  on  the  Rio  Grande: 

Camp  Belknap,  August  2,  1846. 

Our  battalion  is  joined  to  one  from  Ohio,  which 
forms  a regiment,  and  this  in  connection  with  two 
other  regiments  from  Ohioh,  comprises  a brigade. 
There  are  also  regiments  from  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee,  quartered  at  this  same  camp,  which 
is  situated  on  a high  bluff'  of  land,  from  which  we 
can  see  thousands  of  tents,  and  hear  the  drums  beat- 
ing the  reveille. 

Yesterday,  Lafayette  Hands,  Andrew  Melteer,  and 
some  of  our  boys  went  over  to  Barita,  and  returned 
in  rather  high  spirits.  As  they  were  returning  home, 
some  one  gave  Andrew  Melteer  a catfish,  which  Col. 

gade,  claimed  as  his  own,  and  ordered  three  of  his 
men  to  take  it  from  him.  On  the  men  seizing  him, 
in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  their  commander, 
Metteer  drew  a dagger  and  stabbed  two  of  them. — 
Colonel  Mitchell  then  rushed  on  Metteer  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  inflicted  several  severe  gashes  on 
his  head,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  as  if  dead. 
Lafayette  Hands  then  seized  the  Colonel,  wrested  hi* 
sword  from  him,  and  chased  him  with  it  for  some 
distance  around  the  camp,  until  another  sword  was 
handed  him,  when  they  had  a regular  sword  fight, 
lasting  some  minutes,  until  the  Colonel’s  sword  broke, 
and  he  again  ran,  finally  escaping  to  his  own  quarters. 
He  then  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  men  to  turn 
out,  armed  with  ball  cartridge,  when  our  Captain 
gave  similar  orders,  and  marched  the  Chesapeakes 
down  to  meet  them.  When  we  arrived,  Captain 
Stuart,  who  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Watson,  is 
commanding  officer,  ordered  out  the  battalion,  and 
we  were  all  full  of  fight,  and  1 verily  believe  that 
our  GOO  Baltimorians  could  have  whipped  the  whole 
2,500  Ohioans.  Dan  Wells  had  taken  dead  aim  at 
the  Colonel,  and  would  have  blown  him  sky  high, 
had  it  not  been  for  Charles  Ehrman,  who  struck  his 
musket.  The  Colonel  then  claimed  the  command  of 
the  whole  brigade,  and  ordered  us  to  our  camp, 
which  order  we  were  compelled  to  obey.  Colonel 
Watson  was  at  Barita,  where  we  immediately  sent 
after  him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  started  for  the  camp 
of  Colonel  Mitchell,  to  demand  an  explanation  of 
tiis  conduct.  On  his  arrival  there,  however,  he  was 
told  that  the  Colonel  had  started  for  Matamoro9  to 
report  to  Gen.  Taylor,  but  Colonel  Watson  is  now 
after  him,  and  I do  not  know  how  the  spree  will 
end.  [Baltimore  Sun. 

The  following  is  the  Ohio  side  of  the  question, 
communicated  in  a letter  to  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
Tiie  re  is  some  inconsistency  in  dates  but  the  two 
letters  certainly  relate  to  the  same  affair: 

Camp  Belknap,  July  30,  1846. 

We  had  quite  an  affair  some  ti  ,.e  since.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  as  commandant  of  this  post,  ordered  a vol- 
unteer Irom  Baltimore  to  bring  him  something.  The 
volunteer  paid  no  attention  to  his  order.  Our  Colonel 
then  commanded  him  a second  time  to  perforin  the 
service.  The  volunteer  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
replied  that  "he  would  see  him  d—d  first.”  I was 
close  by  duing  duty,  when  Col.  M.  ordered  me  and 
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five  other  cadets  to  arrest  the  Baltimorean.  Fie  im- | 
mediately  placed  himself  in  a defensive  position,  am! 
drew  a knife,  swearing  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  cut  the  first  man  that  dared  Income  near  him. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Wellel’  approached  and  ordered  us 
to  “stand  back,”  when  all  parties  got  to  fighting.  So 
you  see  we  had  one  fight,  at  last. 

Our  whole  regiment  and  the  Baltimore  regiment 
were  then  ordered  out.  But  as  we  had  hut  six  men 
on  the  ground,  and  as  the  Colonel’s  tent  was  about 
two  miles  from  our  encampment,  our  Colonel  was 
disarmed  and  carried  to  the  ground  by  a superior 
number  of  stout  fellows,  where  they  laid  him  down. 
Two  of  them  were  about  to  stab  him,  when  1,  back- 
ed by  cur  boys,  jumped  into  the  melee,  and  released 
our  commander  from  the  ruffians.  By  this  time  the 
field  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  Baltimorians  left. 
I presume  the  case  will  undergo  an  investigation. 
*****  # 

Affectionately,  A.  MOSES. 

Disbanding  the  six  months  volunteers.  Our 
information  is,  that  the  department  ordered  General 
Taylor,  positively,  to  dismiss  “all  the  six  months 
volunteers,  lor  whom  he  could  not  furnish  immediate 
service.”  From  this  order,  he  retained  the  Texas 
mounted  men,  for  he  could  give  them  immediate 
service;  but  as  he  could  not  put  all  the  six  months 
volunteers  from  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Missouri, 
into  immediate  service,  and  as  he  had  more  men 
than  he  needed,  he  did  not  choose  to  make  selections, 
and  therefore  issued  the  orders  for  disbanding  the 
whole.  Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  peremptory 
order  from  the  department  he  had  attached  the  St. 
Louis  Legion  to  Col.  Twigg’s  command  of  regulars. 

But  the  great  blunder,  so  far  as  the  3t.  Louis  Le- 
gion is  concerned,  is  this:  It  seems  that  the  depart 
mentdidnot  design  to  have  them  disbanded,  but  had 
assigned  them  to  constitute  a part  of  Brigadier  Gen. 
Shields’ command.  We  understand  that  Gen  Shields 
arrived  at  Brazos  with  special  instructions  and  autho- 
rity from  the  department  to  retain  the  Legion  as  a 
part  of  his  brigade.  He  arrived  at  the  Island  just  as 
the  Legion  was  embarking  for  N.  Orleans,  and  before 
the  order  for  their  return  home  could  be  counter- 
manded, they  had  sailed.  In  fact,  his  authority  was 
not  communicated  to  the  officers  of  the  Legion,  and 
they  returned  in  total  ignorance  of  it.  It  seems  ihat 
three  days  after  the  department  issued  the  order  to 
gen.  Taylor  to  disband  the  six  months  men,  they  gave 
another  order,  which  was  sent  to  Gen.  Shields,  or 
Gen.  Patterson,  attaching  the  St.  Louis  Legion  to 
Gen.  Shields’  command. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  St,  .Louis , Legion  was  attach- 
ed by  the  department  to  General  Shields’ command, 

because  of  the  reputation  they  had  obtained  for  drill 
and  discipline;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  was  believed  to 
be  equivalent  to  giving  the  brigade  a regiment  of  re- 
gulars. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  information  wo  have, 
and  it  comes  to  us  in  such  a shape  that  we  have  no 
reasoD  to  deubt.  General  Patterson,  whilst  m New 
Orleans,  stated  that  he  had  instructions  from  the  de- 
partment to  the  effect  we  have  above  stated,  and  that 
the  disbanding  and  sending  home  the  Legion  was 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  department. 

[Si.  Louis  Republican. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  young  Stettinius,  of  the 
Baltimore  volunteers  to  his  paients,  dated  Camp 
Belknap,  opposite  Baritta,  July  29,  1846: 

i‘My  dear  father  and  mother — It  is  with  pleasure 
that  1 again  write  to  inform  you  of  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  of  the  anticipations  of  the  future.  When 
1 wrote  my  last  letter,  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  ground  was  very  low  and  marshy, 
and  when  it  rained  we  were  completely  deluged.  It 
was,  however,  far  preferable  to  the  Brasos.  The 
water  which  we  drink  is  from  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
of  a dark  yellow  color,  caused  by  the  mud  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  After  standing,  however,  for  a few 
hours,  it  becomes  pure  and  sweet. 

On  the  25th,  we  left  the  mouth  for  this  place,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  but  our  guide,  the  adjutant, 
not  knowing  any  precise  road,  led  us  out  ol  the  way 
about  25  miles.  During  the  whole  march  we  had 
not  a dry  place  for  the  “sole  of  our  fool.”  We  had 
to  wade  through  tow  canals,  supposed  to  have  been 
dug  by  the  Mexicans  during  the  I exan  war.  Jt  h as 
quite  amusing  to  see  the  men  in  the  water,  struggling 
to  get  to  the  opposite  shore,  falling  down,  others 
falling  over  them.  Many,  one  of  whom  was  Lieut. 
Boyle,  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  were  near  being 
lost.  'We  all,  however,  arrived  safe  at  night,  tired 
enough.  We  slept  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
awoke  next  morning,  covered  with  sand  crabs. 

There  are  a great  many  birds  of  various  kinds  here 
which  we  hunt.  Among  them  are  the  mocking  bird 
and  the  red  bird.  There  are  also  many  rare  plants, 
tuch  s*  the  wild  cactus— some  grow  like  a pine  ap- 


[ plo  and  bear  a yellow  flower,  while  others  are  flat 
like  a cap,  and  bear  red  blossoms.  Our  Colonel 
says  we  shall  probably  remain  here  until  we  start 
for  home,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  of  our 
having  a fight.  There  is  a great  deal  of  wild  cattle 
about  us  which  we  shoot.  They  afford  us  a good 
supply  of  fresh  meat.  We  have  been  here  three  days, 
and  have  already  killed  three  beeves. 

The  place  abounds  in  rattlesnakes,  scorpions  and 
lizards;  also  a reptile  called  Santa  Fe,  whose  sting 
produces  death  in  a short  time;  likewise  large  red 
ants  which  bite  terribly,  poisonous  spiders,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  musquitoe. 

One  might  be  led  to  think  that  in  this  desolate  and 
far  distant  country  we  were  wholly  destitute  of  mu- 
sic, but  at  night  we  have  plenty  of  it.  The  concert 
is  opened  by  the  musquitoe,  who  is  soon  followed  by 
the  cricket.  Then  comes  master  wolf,  with  Sop- 
rano; the  basso  is  admirably  performed  by  Monsieur 
Jackass,  whose  tremendous  voice  nearly  drowns  the 
tenor  of  the  frog.  The  concert  ceases  by  a piece 
called  the  reveille,  which  is  composed  of  the  fife  and 
drum,  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Father,  you  should 
volunteer  for  Texas!” 

THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

Malamoras,  Mexico,  Aug.  18,  1846. 

Messrs ■ Editors — The  army  is  fast  concentrating 
upon  Camargo,  or  at  least  that  wing  of  it  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Gen.  Taylor.  This,  you  know, 
is  preparatory  to  a movement  upon  Monterey.  The 
General  expects  to  put  his  column  in  motion  by  the 
1st  of  September,  may  be  he  will  start  earlier,  but  I 
<lo  not  think  he  will  be  enabled,  if  even  so  soon. — 
Monterey  is,  by  the  shortest  route  from  Camargo,  a 
military  march  of  twenty  days,  at  least,  provided 
the  army  be  well  supplied  and  no  obstacles,  other 
than  natural,  be  interposed.  With  the  present  means, 
1 do  not  think  it  can  be  accomplished,  at  this  season, 
much  short  of  a month. 

1 conceive  the  advance  upon  Monterey,  even  if  i 
prove  fully  successful,  to  be  a “feat  of  arms”  barren 
of  fruit:  for  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  1 have  no 
doubt  the  Mexicans  will  make  a stand  at  Monterey  or 
this  side  of  Ihe  city,  and  give  our  troops  some  hard 
work  to  do;  but  that  the  place  will  fall  into  our  hands 
I’ve  no  doubt,  as  1 have  none  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  American  forces. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  force  the  Mexicans 
can  bring  into  the  field  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Monterey,  there  are  varions  estimates;  but  no  one 
knows — lor  whilst  the  enemy,  by  a well  organized 
sy.-tem  of  espionage,  knows  all  about  us,  we  about 
ihi.iT,  K.it  — j ..mo — uiuecu,  our  Knowledge 

scarcely  extends  beyond  the  precincts  of  our  camp. 
Thus  has  it  ever  been  with  the  “Army  of  Occupa- 
tion.” Heretofore  there  was  excuse  in  the  small- 
ness of  our  numbers,  which  disabled  us  from  sending 
out  scouts;  but  no  there  is  now  excuse  on  that  score, 
and  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  numbers 
and  position  is  an  unpardonable  neglect,  or  argues  a 
too  great  contempt  of  their  valor — which  was  unex- 
pectedly shown  on  the  8th  and  9tli  of  May  last. 

As  1 have  said,  I have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  our  arms.  The  greatest  fear  I apprehend 
is  that  whilst  the  main  body  of  our  army  is  marching 
upon  Monterey,  the  enemy  will  make  a diversion  in 
this  quarter,  and  attempt  to  regain  Matamoros  by  a 
“coup  de  main,”  or  gel  possession  of  Point  Isabel. — 
Last  night  we  had  an  alarm  in  town-  Indeed,  a body 
ol  some  400  Ilancheros  burst  into  the  city,  bent  on 
mischief.  rI  hey  merely  made  a show  however,  and 
took  themselves  off;  but  it  makes  known  to  you  how 
poorly  we  were  oil  here,  that  we  could  not  pursue 
and  punish  them.  Had  they  remained  a little  while 
longer,  an  armed  body  of  citizens,  (American)  would 
have  teen  upon  them,  assembled  upon  the  spur  ol  the 
occasion.  As  it  was,  ihe  wee  regular  force  left  here 
had  to  keep  guard  over  the  Q U.  commissary  and  pay 
departments,  thus  left  heedlessly  exposed  to  pillage. 
This  late  affair  may  stir  up  lo  the  realities  of  our 
situation,  trie  powers  that  be,  and  not  leave  us  longer 
lo  the  sport  ol  fortune  for  safety.  This  morning 
Colonel  Claik  lias  taken  upon  himself  to  enlarge  the 
forte  heie,  and  has  called  over  from  tile  other  side 
of  the  Riu  Grande  a battalion  of  Ohio  volunteers, 
and  will  organize  ihe  American  citizens.  Is  it  noi 
strange  liiui  here  is  a captured  city,  wilh  a depot  for 
the  army,  lei l exposed  lo  pillage,  without  an  ade 
quale  iuree  to  prevent  it;  and  besides  no  means  taken 
lo  know  who  nas  a right  to  be  here?  I myself  have 
seen  “fellow s”  whom  1 am  certain  are  emissaries 
irom  the  Mexican  army  prowling  about  here;  and  it 
is  a known  iact  that  Mexican  officers  were  killed  and 
taken  prisoners  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resuca,  recogniz- 
ed as  ihe  former  “milk  and  chicken  merchants”  ol 
Camp  TayJui!  l.idee  i,  I consider  our  situation  here 
a little  critical,  as  we  have  not  an  adequate  force  to 
defend  the  city;  and  should  it  be  seriously  llirealen- 
td,  by  a large  force  of  the  enemy,  we  will  have  to 


fire  the  place  and  cross  the  river  fo  Fort  Brown — 
which  is  now,  all  but  the  parapets,  under  water.— 
The  demonstration  last  night  was  a most  daring  one. 
The  first  show  of  another  will  be  followed  by  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  every  “ochre-colored  face,”  if 
not  of  a war  of  extermination  upon  the  deceitful 
thieving  Ilancheros. 

The  Florida  war  is  being  acted  over  here  again, 
both  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
the  creation  of  an  enormous  “sinking  fund.”  The 
“hawks  of  the  chapparal”  like  the  Seminoles  of  the 
hammock,  now  infest  every  road  and  by  path  to  cut 
off  the  unwary.  Several  have  been  thus  killed  by 
the  volunteers  who  had  left  Matamoros  for  else- 
where and  have  never  been  heard  of  since — one  a 
captain  of  the  Kentucky  Regiment.  The  “ Guerrilla” 
system  of  old  Spain  is  commenced  in  the  new  world. 
The  only  consolation  we  have  is  that  at  this  kind  of 
warfare  the  Texans  are  equally  good  with  the  Ilan- 
cheros,  and  that  we  can  put  Capt.  Walker  against 
Roman  Falcon. 

The  measles  have  got  among  the  western  volunteers 
and  plague  the  boys  mightily.  Those  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  country  have  fortunately  passed 
through  the  disease  whilst  young  and  have  no  fears 
of  it.  Your  Baltimore  and  District  boys  have  gone 
up  the  river  lo  Camargo — left  hence  two  days  ago. 
They  are  generally  well,  but  a little  loo  much  dis- 
posed to  light  ‘ a la  rowdie”  by  way  of  getting  their 
iiands  in  against  the  lime  of  meeting  the  Mexicans. 
Some  few  were  in  the  guard  house  at  Matamoros, 
but  considering  these  were  often  in  the  watch  house 
when  at  home,  it  was  looked  over  lightly,  and  no 
general  refiection  passed  upon  the  credit  of  the  whole 
for  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  few.  1 have  no  doubt 
in  a fight  with  the  enemy  they  will  show  themselves 
valiant  a d strong — bold  and  fearless.  L. 

[Baltimore  Sun. 

Point  Isabel,  August  24(/i,  1848. 

Gentlemen — Since  my  last  we  have  had  a “tali’ 
rise  of  the  waters,  the  river  having  completely  inun- 
dated the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. — 
The  oldest  inhabitants  say  they  never  saw  the  river 
so  high  before. 

The  last  case  of  murder  I heard  of  was  that  of  Col. 
Haynes.  I saw  him  killed  a few  evenings  before  as 
Richard  III,  when  he  died  as  all  monarchs  do — very 
badly.  His  death  was  a luss  to  the  theatre  at  Mata- 
moros, as  they  are  left  destitute  of  a tragic  hero.  He 
was  not  only  celebrated  as  an  actor,  but  was  generally 
known  by  his  having  stopped  the  play,  in  the  theatre 
at  Cornua  ■■  k:.-  i- —u  rtiijuiuiinoren.  JUIin- 

son  went  out  to  take  a drink. 

Tne  command  at  Matamoros  is  under  Col.  Clark, 
who  has  a portion  of  regulars  and  the  3d  regiment 
Ohio  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Curtis,  who  are  sta- 
tioned on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  Fort  Paredes  and 
Fort  Brown.  Since  the  movement  of  the  army 
above  to  Camargo,  the  place  seems  very  dull,  and 
the  judicious  order  of  General  Taylor,  prohibiting 
ttie  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  after  the  15tli,  has  help- 
ed to  make  it  so,  and  made  the  place  somewhat  de- 
cent. 

A friend  of  ours  accompanied  Gen.  Smith  to  Ca- 
margo by  land.  He  says  they  left  Matamoros  to  join 
Col.  Wood’s  command  of  mounted  Texans,  but  Col. 
W.  had  gone  another  route.  Gen.  Smith  nothing 
daunted,  started  off  with  only  one  friend  as  a volun- 
teer and  two  servants.  Rattier  harsh,  you  will  say, 
after  having  heard  the  day  before  that  Canales  was 
between  them  and  Reynosa.  They  went  the  first 
afternoon  to  Guadalupe;  the  next  day  to  La  Mesa; 
and  the  next  into  the  Laguna  St.  Anna,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Reynosa.  Here  the  water  rose  over  the 
wagon  body  in  less  than  half  an  tiour.  They  were 
obliged  to  unhitch  their  mules,  and  for  three  days 
they  woiked  with  seven  Mexicans  and  six  yoke  of 
oxen,  to  get  clear  of  the  water  occasioned  by  the 
overflow.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  day  they 
got  out  and  proceeded  on  their  way.  Fortune  still 
pursued  the  General,  as  a party  of  Toukewa  Indians, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  we  saw  aL  Matamoros  came 
over  to  tbs  Mexican  side  and  took  otf  a family  of 
eight  persons  from  the  very  rancho  at  which  our  Inend 
a as  going  to  pitch  li is  lent;  so  you  will  sec  there  is 
luck  lur  turn  yet.  They  got  sale  at  Camargo,  where 
Gen.  Smith,  (now  Colonel,)  was  ordered  by  General 
I'aylor  to  take  command  of  the  5th  and  7th  regimen  s 
of  regular  infantry.  Since  then  Cul.  Smith  lias  re- 
ceived. under  nis  command  the  company  of  Louisiana 
volunteers  cummatiued  by  Captain  Blanchard.  That 
comp.ny  have  now  got  the  regular  uniform,  and  the 
ufficers  say  they  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  regular  soldier.  It  is  cerlanly  an  or- 
nament to  Louisiana,  to  think  there  are  some  men 
that  had  soul  sufficient  to  remain  in  defence  of  their 
country. 

Gen.  Worth  moved  forward  towards  Seralvo  on 
ihe  99th  with  the  8th  infantry,  under  Captain  R.  B. 
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Scriver,  of  your  city,  Capt.  Duncan’s  battery,  and 
Bradlord’s  company;  and  two  companies  of  Texan 
mounted  men  to  convey  back  the  mules,  700  in  num- 
ber. They  were  packed  with  provisions;  General  1 
throwing  forward  his  supplies  to  Seralvo.  Captain 
Duncan  had  previously  been  up  there,  and  reported 
a beautiful  wooded  country — the  Mexicans  were  wil- 
ling to  grant  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power — 
that  there  was  plenty  of  water  and  forage  for  horses 
— met  with  an  agreeable  reception.  One  Mexican, 
whom  they  met  in  the  road  in  the  night,  would  not 
stop  for  them,  and  they  shot  at  him,  when  he  threw 
his  horse  over  a precipice  and  took  to  the  chapparal. 
On  their  return  they  lound  the  horse,  which  had  evi- 
dently belonged  to  an  American,  and  no  doubt  had 
been  stolen. 

Gen.  Taylor  is  going  to  throw  forward  supplies 
to  a place  J think  they  call  Ganadetle,  on  this  side 
of  Inc  San  Juan;  also  to  China.  Col.  Smith  is  now 
in  command  ol  the  camp  at  Camargo,  which  is  one 
of  tile  most  beautiful  you  can  imagine.  General 
Taylor  had  a review  of  all  the  regulars  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  1 7 ill , which  was  the  largest  over  had  by 
our  army  since  I S 1 5 . They  made  a splendid  appear- 
ance. 

The  regulars  are  apportioned  as  follows:  General 
Worth — 1st  Division — 8th  Infantry,  Capt.  Duncan’s 
and  Lieut.  Bradford’s  companies.  Col.  P.  F.  Smith 
—2d  Division — 5th  and  7th  Infantry,  Capt.  Taylor’s 
battery,  and  Capt. Blanchard’  volunteers.  Lieutenant 
Col.  Garland — 3d  ami  4th  Infantry.  Lieut  Colonel 
ar>d  2d  Infantry.  Gen.  Twiggs  has  all 
the  Dragoons  and  the  balance  o(  the  artillery.  Gen. 
Jaylor  will  leave  Camargo  in  about  ten  days.  Col. 
Whiting  and  Major  M’Rae  have  gone  to  Camargo 

The  steamer  Panola  collapsed  her  flues,  and  lies 
about  ten  miles  up  the  river  with  a lot  of  volunteers 
on  board.  The  Virginian  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  troops  and  proceed  to  Camargo. 

I made  a short  visit  to  Camargo  recently,  and  on 
the  road  I saw  about  half  an  acre  of  corn,  the  short- 
est stalk  of  which,  with  corn  upon  it,  was  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  high!  This  is  no  fish  story,  how- 
ever tall  it  may  appear.  Yours,  P. 


Camargo,  Mexico,  Aug.  14,  1S46. 

• "s  day  that  has  yet  shone  on  us 

in  this  holiest  of  all  hot  places  on  this  globe.  The 
. i.  infantry  is  still  encamped  in  the  Plaza,  and  a 
rigid  police  is  kept  up  in  the  town,  which  at  this 
13  rrCC  <Vo™  ik«  neatest 

annoyances  and  sources  of  all  evil  among  our  meS 
*y'  American  citizen  has  been  allowed  to  establish 
himsell  in  the  town,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
which  has  created  a great  hubbub  among  those  who 
lollow  the  army  to  collect  the  scanty  pittance  of  our 
‘mercenary  soldiery.”  Steamboats  are  searched  on 
their  arrival,  and  all  citizens  found  on  them  are, 
unless  permitted  to  remain  by  the  highest  authority, 
furnished  the  most  speedy  transportation  to  the  Bra- 
zos all  liquor  found  is  confiscated,  one  half  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  hospitals, 
lou  may  readily  imagine  that  this  has  caused  a 
great  relormalion  among  those  who  do  not  come 
under  the  appellation  of -‘mercenary  soldiers,”  and 
we  are  here  altogether  free  from  those  rowdy  and 
disgusting  scenes  which  so  frequently  occurred  in 
the  streets  of  Matamoros. 

J he  army  is  concentrating  here  rapidly 


men  in  the  hot  sun,  cutting  chapparal,  meets  the 
disapprobation  of  every  individual  in  the  army.  I, 
for  one,  know  tlm  arduous  duties  thrown  upon  Col. 
Hunt,  yet  there  could  be  found  plenty  of  assistants, 
and  those  wagons  must  come  over  in  double  quick 
time,  or  we  shall  believe,  on  this  side,  the  war  is  a 
most  inglorious  humbug.  I say,  send  the  wago  is, 
and  give  Gen.  Taylor  “n  while  man’s  chance.  The 
Rio  Grande  has  taken  a second  and  greater  rise  than 
the  first — the  whole  of  the  low  lands  under  water. 

Trade  remarkably  dull  at  Point  Isabel  and  Mata- 
moros; and  the  trade  at  Camargo  will  be  short  lived, 
as  the  army  will  be  en  route;  provided  you  have  the 
wagons  sent  forward. 

A good  deal  of  camp  sickness — confined  however, 
principally  to  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  troops  The 
sickness  yields  to  medicine,  and  there  are  few  deaths 

The  Mexicans  are  very  confident  of  giving  us  a 
severe  thrashing  at  a pass  in  the  mountains.  They 
are  certainly  in  possession  of  information  which  em- 
boldens them,  and  the  opinion  gains  ground  here, 
that  unless  the  administration  backs  out,  that  Pa- 
rades will  be  found  at  the  head  of  30,000  troops  in 
and  about  Monterey.  Rough  and  Ready  does  not 
believe  a word  of  it,  and  if  you  recollect,  Genera 
Worth  and  most  of  the  olficers  gave  it  as  their  de- 
cided opinion  that  Arista  and  Ampudia  would  not 
attack  us.  I say  to  you  that  we  will  have  the  hardest 
battle  fought  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo — unless, 
in  the  absence  of  Paredes,  Santa  Anna  should  attempt 
to  get  into  power,  and  compel  his  countermarch  to 
the  capital.  The  administration  should  prosecute 
the  war  vigorously,  and  bring  it  to  a close.  Any 
treaty  made  now  would  not  last  twelve  months.  The 
Mexicans  are  as  treacherous  as  the  Sioux.  They  do 
not  consider  themselves  whipped. 

I must  conclude  by  requesting  you  to  send  forward 
the  wagons,  and  relieve  us  from  our ‘masterly  inac- 
tivity.’ You  will  receive  the  thanks  of  15,000  dis- 
spiriled  soldiers;  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  treasury.  Excuse  this 
hasty  scrawl,  as  it  is  written  in  a hurry  for  the 
steamer  Alabama.  A VOLUNTEER. 

P.  S.  Say  to  adventurers,  if  they  do  not  want  to 
get  into  double  trouble,  they  must  not  bring  alcohol 
or  slops  to  this  market.  The  Generals  swear  by  all 
that  is  holy,  they  will  have  each  box,  barrel  and 
package  examined,  and  if  they  find  any  smuggling 
they  will  inflict  a punishment  cruel  to  youths  with 
tender  skins.  They  are  in  earnest,  and  I think  the 
army  will  improve  from  this  day  forward.  A.  V. 
Tie  following  is  a list  of  the  passengers  who  came 
abama: 


over  on  the  Ala 

Major  Byrd.  C Catlaing,  S.  V.  Barrett,  Thomas 
Kerven,  M.  Revasulla,  John  G.  Wooden,  L.  J. 
Lockett,  M.  Ford,  John  Holland;  and  50  discharged 
volunteers. 
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are  very  much  in  hopes  of  a speedy  movement  on 
Alonterey.  ] here  are  many  of  us  burning  with  ardor 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  some  five  or  six  hundred 
hearts  wou,d  leap  with  joy  to  have  a chance  to  throw 
a lew  bomb  shells  into  any  place  occupied  by  Mexi 
can  soldiery.  The  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Brown 
has  been  almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  Hie  brilliaucv  of 
the  victories  ol  the  8th  and  9th— so  much  so,  that 
IVJr.  Ingersoll,  in  otiering  his  resolutions  to  present  a 
medal,  excluded  the  defenders  of  Fori  Brown ; but  rest 
assured,  that  however  deeply  we  may  feel  this  slight, 
U cannot  take  from  us  the  proud  and  honorable  feel- 
ing that  we  defended  the  American  flag  successfully, 
under  more  disadvantageous  circumstances  than  ever 
yet  experienced  in  our  country. 

The  remnant  of  the  Louisiana  volunteer  division 
is  here,  under  Capt.  Blanchard.  Some  say  that  Gen. 
Soiiih  will  command  the  2d  brigade  of  regular  infan- 
try,  but  we  would  like  to  see  “those  things  which  are 
Cassar’s  given  into  Ctesar.” 

August  22,  184G. 

Gen.  Taylor  has  started  two  regiments  in  the  di- 
rection of  Monterey,  and  several  other  regiments 
will  be  pushed  forward  in  a few  days.  There  is  great 
complaint  for  the  want  of  wagons.  For  goodness 
sake  why  are  three  or  lour  hundred  wagons  permit- 
ted to  remain  on  your  levee.  If  the  administration 
are  serious  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  why  such 
palpable  neglect?  The  idea  of  keeping  12  or  15,090 


Baltimore  volunteers.  The  Patriot  of  the  8th 
states  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Baltimore 
volunteers  have  returned,  having  been  discharged  on 
account  of  sickness. 

A lettter  written  on  board  the  'steamboat  Browns- 
ville, while  on  her  way  from  Matamoros  to  Camargo, 
says — Two  companies  of  our  battalion,  (Baltimore), 
are  now  on  this  boat,  on  their  way  to  Camargo.  The 
remaining  four  will  follow  immediately.  The  two 
which  are  now  on  board  are  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Janies  E.  Stewart.  I would  here  take  the 
opportunity.of  speaking  a few  words  in  reference  to 
this  officer,  lie  is  a gentleman  as  welt  as  an  officer, 
kind  and  yet  decisive  towards  the  subordinates,  re- 
specting and  respected.  He  enjoys  the  greatest  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow  officers  in  matters  of  considera- 
tion, and  it  seems  that  Ii is  judgment  is  necessary  be- 
fore a final  consummation.  He  is  a son  of  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Stewart,  who  so  triumphantly  defended 
Fort  McHenry  during  the  last  war,  and  the  bright 
laurels  won  by  him  will  receive  no  tarnish  in  the 
liartdsofhis  brave  son.  Give  hive  him  an  opportu- 
nity, and  if  l am  not  greatly  deceived,  he  will  prove 
himself  one  of  Maryland’s  brightest  stars. 

A letter  dated  Camargo,  14th  August,  says — “We 
are  not  troubled  with  musquitoes  here  except  in  the 
houses,  where  they  can  remain  cool  through  the  day. 
But  the  ants  seem  to  have  possession  of  the  town. — 
Last  night  they  made  a serious  attempt  to  carry  me 
oil  in  rny  sleep.  Thousands  of  them  attacked  me. 

Capt.  Desha  and  the  Alabama  disbanded  vol- 
unteers at  Moeile.  Various  versions  of  an  af- 
fair having  appeared,  it  is  due  to  those  concerned  to 
have  the  truth  known.  The  N.  Orleans  Delta  says— 
“The  facts  of  the  case  are  these,  as  represented  to 
us  by  Capt.  Desha  himself.  Captain  Desha,  on  Ins 
arrival  at  the  barracks,  demanded  quarters  for  his 
company,  which  were  refused  by  the  officers  in  com- 
mand in  no  very  courteous  terms.  Capt.  D.  told  the 
sabaltern  that  he  was  his  superior  in  command,  and 


if  not  permitted  to  enter,  he  would  take  forcible  pos- 
session and  place  him  under  arrest — on  which  the 
officer  shut  and  secured  the  gates.  Capt.  D.  having 
ordered  his  men  to  load  and  fix  bayonets,  drew  his 
men  up  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  road  a few  paces 
from  the  gate — giving  the  subaltern  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand, that  as  he  could  not  get  in  the  garrison, 
they  should  not  get  out — he  sholud  in  factstarve  them 
to  a surrender.  The  officer  in  the  inside  drew  up 
his  men  in  line  of  battle,  and  thus  the  contending 
hosts  remained  at  bay,  until  a surgeon  of  the  United 
States  army,  who  was  present,  persuaded  Capt.  De- 
sha to  retire,  assuring  him  that  the  United  States 
quarter  master,  Colonel  Hunt,  wiio  had  been  in- 
formed of  his  position,  would  have  the  matter  ar- 
ranged shortly  to  his  satisfaction.  That  officer  im- 
mediately sent, Capt.  Berger,  of  the'quartermaster’s 
department,  with  a steamboat,  and  had  Capt.  Desha 
and  his  command  removed  to  comfortable  quarters.” 

Flare-up  asionc:  the  Illinois  volunteers.  We 
hear  from  New  Orleans  that  it  was  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  insurbordination 
among  the  volunteers  under  Col.  Hardin.  This  was 
manifested  to  some  extent  on  board  the  Hannibal, 
but  was  still  more  apparent  when  they  were  about 
to  be  shipped  to  the  point  of  destination.  One  steamer 
and  three  or  four  transport  schooners  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them.  Lots  were  drawn,  and  it 
fell  to  the  C.iicago  company,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Mower,  to  go  on  board  a very  small  trans- 
port vessel.  To  this  the  Captain  and  all  his  compa- 
ny demurred.  Tney  were  called  out,  paraded,  and 
he  made  a speech  to  them.  They  determined  then 
to  march  to  town  and  thence  to  proceed  home.  At 
this  juncture  Colonel  Hardin  appeared  with  four 
companies  of  men.  The  mutineers  were  ordered  on 
hoard,  put  there,  and  the  Captain  placed  under  ar- 
rest. This  prompt  movement  put  an  end  to  any 
further  attempt  at  insurbordination. 

[Si.  Louis  Republican,  Aug.  5. 

Military  promptitude.  About  four  weeks  ago 
we  haJ  an  account,  through  the  New  Orleans  pa- 
pers, of  an  unfortunate  affair  at  Vicksburg,  in  a de- 
tachment of  volunteers,  on  ttieir  way  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  which  a sergeant,  named  Sneed,  was 
killed  by  R.  C.  Miller.  We  now  learn  from  the 
Tennessee  Democrat,  Miller  had  been  tried  by  a 
Court  Martial  and  shot.  Under  the  management  of 
the  civil  tribunals  conviction  and  execution  within  a 
year  would  have  been  quite  as  much  celerity  as 

ovfionLiul  LAP  V.  flam..  JUn. 

i|Omo  volunteers.  About  sixty  of  the  Ohio  volunteers 
have  returned  from  the  Rio  Grande.  They  gave  sad 
accounts  of  ihe  condition  of  things  there.  Fare  intole- 
rable; sickness  extensive;  work  bard;  climate  bad. — 
Gen.  Taylor  gave  them  permission  to  return  on  account 
of  sickness.  He  is  willing  to  part  with  more.  Govern- 
ment has  poured  in  upon  him  more  troops  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter 
tronr  one  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers, 
dated  Camp  Belknap,  opposite  Burita,  July  29th,  184(i, 
to  his  friend  in  Cincinnati-. 

“We  left  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  next  ntorn- 
ng  afier  I sent  you  my  last  pencil  scrawl.  We  did  not 
start  till  the  sun  was  five  hours  high,  and  were  compelled 
to  march  thirteen  mties  m the  hottest  part  of  a very  hot 
day,  through  swamps  and  chapparal;  sometimes  wading 
in  two  feet  water  and  three  of  mud,  and  a pretty  looking 
s-et  we  were.  A steamboat  took  the  heavy  baggage;  we 
beat  Her  by  two  hours;  wo  then  had  to  carry  all  our  bag- 
gage upon  a bluff,  about  a mile  and  a half  back  of  the 
river,  and  there  pitch  our  tents.  The  next  day  we  push- 
ed half  a mile  further  up  the  river,  and  with  axes  and 
spades,  commenced  clearing  a camping  ground  for  the 
whole  regiment.  We  had  a tall  time  "in  clearing  out 
the  chapparal,  full  of  snakes,  frogs,  lizards  and  turtles, 
(or  gophers,  as  they  call  them  here.)  We  had  one  good 
mess  of  soup,  however. 

“We  are  now  encamped  two  miles  from  the  river, 
from  which  we  have  to  carry  all  our  water  in  camp  ket- 
tles. We  are  Jiterally  hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of 
water,  “and  nothing  else.’’  The  water  is  very  muddy, 
and  much  worse  th  in  the  Missouri;  but  we  are  glad  to 
drink  ii,  mud  and  all,  considering  Hie  distance  we  have 
to  carry  it,  the  scorching  weather,  and  the  salt  provisions. 
Our  food  is  abominable;  when  you  break  a biscuit,  you 
can  see  it  move,  (if  the  critters  are  not  dead  from  eating 
bad  flour  ) The  pork  and  bacon  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. We  would  not  mind  this  so  much,  if  they  would 
only  serve  us  out  enough:  we  do  not  get  half’ rations, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  wild  beef  we  shoot,  we  should 
starve. 

“We  expect  to  remain  here  for  two  months.  Musqui- 
toes  abound;  the  “boys”  are  getting  home  siclt,  and 
trying  every  way  to  get  discharged.  We  have  a great 
many  sick;  out  of  nine  in  our  mess,  five  are  sick,  one 
of  whom  we  think  cannot  recover;  a case  of  yellow 
fever  is  reported  in  Barita.  Some  of  the  “boys”  who 
used  to  sing, 

“Rio  Grande!  I would  I were  upon  your  banks,” 
now  reverse  the  case,  and  wish  they  were  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  it,’’  f Cincinnati  Gaz. 
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Pennsylvania  volunteers.  The  beauties  of  campaign 
ing.  Extract  ot  a letter  from  a Pennsylvania  volunteer 
to  the  Pittsburg:  Journal,  dated 

Camp  Taylor , Mexico , Aug.  4 th,  1846. 

Doubtless  the  executive  have  taken  good  care  to  ar- 
range all  matters  with  the  generals  of  division,  so  as  to 
leave  as  little  discretion  of  actual  command  with  the 
citizen  Generals  as  possible,  for  were  it  otherwise  1 would 
he  afraid  that  sad  confusion  would  be  the  consequence, 
since  the  troops  under  their  command  must  naturally 
lack  confidence  in  men  who  have  never  had  the  direc 
lion  of  troops  in  actual  service. 

The  late  appointments  for  volunteer  general  officers 
may  all  be  very  good  men,  and  if  experience  is  afforded, 
some,  if  not  all,  may  become  able  generals,  but  a dis- 
aster would  now  involve  our  country  in  a protracted 
contest. 

This  is  my  experience  in  campaigning,  and  I may  be 
deceived  in  supposing  that  many  things  might  be  done 
better  than  they  are.  For  instance,  I think  it  a great 
outrage  that  the  quarter  master  department  and  com- 
missary department,  are  not  so  managed  as  to  supply 
all  the  troops  called  into  service  with  provisions  and  fo- 
rage as  needed,  when  the  fact  is,  that  since  we  have 
been  encamped  here,  our  men  have  been  three  times 
without  a supply  of  provisions  for  days  together,  and  for 
a week  past  our  horses  have  had  no  forage  furnished, 
and  we  compelled  to  turn  them  out  at  risk  of  losing 
them  to  pick  up  a living  in  the  swamps. 

And  this  has  been  the  case  with  every  one  of  the  five 
regiments  encamped  with  us  on  the  Burre  del  Loma, 
and  that  too,  when  provisions  were  abundant  within 
twenty  miles  of  us,  and  steamboats  passing  daily,  laden 
with  them  for  posts  above.  Another  imposition  practis- 
ed upon  the  volunteers  by  the  quarter  masters,  is,  to 
land  their  provisions,  miles  In  some  instances,  from  thcii 
camps,  and  make  them  send  men  to  carry  the  m up  by 
hand. 


Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Asher  R.  Eddy,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Smith  pro- 
moted. 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  P.  Ridgely,  to  be  Captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Grayson,  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
who  vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

First  Lieut.  Horace  Brooks,  to  be  Captain,  June  1 8, 
1846,  vice  Schriver,  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
who  vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  Henry  J.  Hunt,  to  be  First  Lieuten- 
ant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Ridgely,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Augustas  A.  Gibson,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Brooks,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Henry  F,  Clarke,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Hunt,  pro  moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Francies  J.  Thomas'  of  the 
Third  Artillery,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  June  18, 
1846,  vice  A.  A.  Gibson,  promoted. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Second  Lieut.  John  F.  Reynolds,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Tompkins,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Samuel  G.  French,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Reynolds, 
promoted. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  Charles  O.  Collins,  to  be  Captain, 
June  18,  1846,  vice  Dusenbery,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, who  vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  Albion  P.  Howe,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  viceSearle,  Captain  and  As- 
sistant Quartermaster,  who  vacates  his  regimental 


Here  we  have  no  supply  of  wood  within  three  miles’ 
even  yet  our  men  have  to  go  out  in  the  chnpparal  and 
cut  and  carry  on  their  own  backs  the  wood  with  which 
to  cook  their  own  victuals. 

These  things  are  to  be  complained  of,  because  they 
could  be  readily  and  should  be  promptly  remedied.  The 
government  should  not  expect  volunteers  who  are  paid 
the  poor  pittance  of  $S  per  month  to  work  as  well  as 
fight  for  a living. 

My  next  will  be  dated  somewhere  in  Mexico:  out  of 
sight  of  Texas  I hope,  and  may  communicate  some  in- 
teresting intelligence. 


ARMY  PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 


A War  Department, 

General  Orders,  > Adj.  General’s  Office, 

AT n 9.P.  3 t-a  IQ.  1R4R 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  “General  Orders,”  No.  30,  of  July  17, 
1846. 

1.— PROMOTIONS. 

First  Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Lieut,  Colonel  Richard  B.  Mason,  to  be  Colonel, 
June  30,  1846,  vice  Kearney,  appointed  Brigadier 
General. 

Major  Clifton  Wharton,  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel,  June 
30,  1846,  vice  Mason,  promoted. 

Capt.  Eustace  Trenor,  to  be  Major,  June  30,  1846, 
vice  Wharton,  promoted. 

First  Lieut.  Abraham  R.  Johnston,  to  be  Captain, 
June  30,  1846,  vice  Sumner,  promoted  to  Second 
Dragoons. 

First  Lieut.  Philip  R.  Thompson,  to  be  Captain, 
June  30,  1846,  vice  Trenor,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Leonidas  Jenkins,  to  be  First  Lieut. 
June  30,  1846,  vice  Johnston,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  John  Love,  to  be  First  Lieut.  June 
30,  1846,  vice  Thompson,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Delos  B.  Sacket,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Dragoons,  to  be  Second  Lieut.,  June  30,  1846, 
vice  Jenkins,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Joseph  McElvain,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Lieut.,  June  30,  1846,  vice  Love,  promoted. 

Second  Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  S.  Harney,  to  be  Colonel, 
June  30,  1846,  vice  Twiggs,  appointed  Brigadier 
General. 

Major  Thomas  T.  Fauntleroy,  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel, 
Juno  30, 1846,  vice  Harney,  promoted. 

Captain  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  of  the  First  Dragoons, 
to  be  Major,  June  30,  1846,  vice  Fauntleroy,  pro- 
moted. 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  James  H.  Prentiss,  to  be  Captain, 
June  18,  1846,  vice  Sibley,  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
who  vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  William  S.  Smith,  to  be  First  Lieut 
June  18,  1846,  vice  Prentiss,  promoted. 


commission. 

Second  Lieut.  Julius  P.  Garesehe,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Collins,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Samuel  Gill,  to  be  Second 
Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Plowe,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Curd,  of  the  First 
Artillery,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Garesehe, 
promoted. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  John  M.  Scott,  to  be  Captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Cross,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  who 
vacates  his  regimented  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  John  C.  Terrett,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Scott,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Rankin  Dilworth,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Terrett.  nro- 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  James  W.  Penrose,  to  be  Captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Eaton,  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
who  vacates  his  regimented  commission 

First  Lieut.  George  W.  Patten,  to  be  Captain, 
June  18,  1846,  vice  Hetzel,  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
who  vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  Julius  Hayden,  to  be  First  Lieuten- 
ant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Penrose,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  rice  Patten,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Jame*  S.  Woods,  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846, 
vice  Hayden,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  James  M.  Henry,  of  the  Sev- 
enth Infantry,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846, 
vice  Canby,  promoted. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  II.  Eaton,  to  be  Captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Babbitt,  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
who  vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

First  Lieut.  Lewis  S.  Craig,  to  be  Captain,  June  18, 
1846,  vice  Casey,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  who 
vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  Thomas  Jordan,  to  be  First  Lieuten- 
ant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Eaton,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Don  Carlos  Buell,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Craig,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Henry  B.  Schroeder,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  June  18, 1846,  vice  Jordan,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut,  John  J.  C.  Bibb,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Buell,  promo- 
ted. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

' First  Lieut.  William  W.  S.  Bliss,  to  be  Captain, 
July  12,  1846,  vice  Page,  deceased. 

Second  Lieut.  Granville  O.  Haller,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  July  12,  1846,  vice  Bliss,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Abram  B.  Lincoln,  of  the 
First  Infantry,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  July  12, 
1846,  vice  Haller,  promoted. 


Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Captain  Martin  Scott,  to  be  Major,  June  29,  1846, 
vice  Staniford,  promoted  to  the  Eighth  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Daniel  Ruggles,  to  be  Captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Clary,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  who 
vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

First  Lieut.  William  M.  D.  McKissack,  to  be  Cap- 
tain, June  29,  1846,  vice  Scott,  promoted. 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  PI.  Whipple,  to  be  Captain, 
July  10,  1846,  vice  Drane,  cashiered. 

Second  Lieut.  John  C.  Robinson,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Ruggles,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Pinkney  Lugenbeel,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  29,  1846,  vice  McKissack,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Joseph  L.  Folsom,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, July  10,  1846,  vice  Whipple,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Joseph  P.  Smith,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenaut,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Robinson, 
promoted. 

Brevet,  Second  Lieut.  John  A.  Richey,  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  June  29, 
j 846,  vice  Lugenbeel,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Patrick  A.  Farrelly,  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  to  be  Seeond  Lieutenant,  July  10, 
1846,  vice  Folsom,  promoted. 

Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Newman  S.  Clarke,  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  to  be  Colonel,  June  29,  1846,  vice  Taylor, 
appointed  Major  General. 

First  Lieut.  Charles  S.  Lovell,  to  be  Captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Crosman,  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
who  vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  John  D.  Bacon,  to  be  First  Lieuten- 
ant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Lovell,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Bacon  pro- 
moted. 

Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Major  Thomas  Staniford,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  to 
be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  June  29,  1846,  vice  Clarke, 
promoted  to  the  Sixth  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Isaac  V.  D.  Reeve,  to  be  Captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Ogden,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  who 
vacates  his  regimental  commission. 

First  Lieut.  Collinson  R.  Gates,  to  be  Captain, 
June  18,  1846,  vice  Hill.  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
who  vacates  his  regimental 

rirsx  jLieut.  .Larkin  Smith,  to  be  Captain,  July  21, 
1846,  vice  Worth,  deceased. 

Second  Lieut.  John  Beardsley,  to  be  First  Lieuten- 
ant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Reeve,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Morris,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Gates,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  John  D.  Clarke,  to  be  First  Lieuten- 
ant, July  21,  1846,  vice  Smith,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Llent.  Alexander  Hays,  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846, 
vice  Beardsley,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  George  Wainwright,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  June  18,  1846,  vice  Morris  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  James  G.  S.  Snelling,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  July  21,  1846,  vice  Clarke,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevets. 

“For  gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  bat- 
tles of  '■Palo  Jlllo ’ and  lResaca  de  la  Palma,’’  in  Texas, 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  1846,  and  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  during  its  bombardment  from 
the  3d  to  the  9th  of  May,  1846.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  S.  McIntosh,  of  the  5th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  to  be  Colonel  by  Brevet,  to 
date  from  May  9,  1846. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Mathew  M.  Payne,  of  the  4th  Regi- 
ment of  artillery,  to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  to  date  from 
May  9,  1846. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  William  G.  Belknap,  Major 
of  the  8th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to  be  colonel  by  bre- 
vet, to  date  from  May  9,  1846. 

Captain  Edgar  S.  Hawkins,  of  the  7th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May  1846. 

Capt.  George  A.  McCall,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1 846. 

Capt.  Joseph  B.  F.  Mansfield,  of  the  corps  of  engi. 
neers,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th  of 
May,  1846. 

Capt.  Alexander  S.  Ilooe,  of  the  5th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1846. 
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Capt.  Robert  C.  Buchanan,  of  the  4th  regiment  ofj 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1816. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  May,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, to  bs  major  by  brevet,  to  dato  from  the  8th  of 
May,  1846. 

Capt.  P.  N.  Barbour,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  infan- 
try, to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9tli  of 
May,  1846. 

Capt.  James  Duncan,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  artille- 
ry, to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  8th  of 
May,  1846. 

First  Lieutenant  Randolph  Ridgcly,  of  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  to  date  from 
the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H.  Churchill,  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  to  date 
from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Second  Lieut.  James  S.  Woods,  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet,  to 
date  from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Second  Lieut.  Alexander  Hays,  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment  of  infantry,  to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet,  to 
date  from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Captain  James  Duncan,  of  the  2d  Regiment  of 
artillery,  Major  by  Brevet,  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 
by  Brevet,  for  “gallant  and  highly  distinguished  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  ‘Resaca  de  la  Palma,”  to  date 
from  May  9, 1846. 

Captain  Charles  A.  May,  of  the  2d  Regiment  of 
Dragoons,  Major  by  Brevet, to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 
by  Bievet,  for  “gallant  and  highly  distnguislied  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  ‘Resaca  de  la  Palma,”  to  date 
from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 


THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT  BROWN. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

We  have  been  favored  by  an  officer  of  the  army 
with  the  subjoined  communication,  narrating  parti- 
cular acts  of  gallantry  and  other  interesting  inci- 
dents which  occurred  during  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Brow  n.  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  brilliant  bra- 
very and  gallant  achievements  which  distinguished 
the  battles  of  the  8lh  and  9th  of  May  command  the 
warmest  admiration;  but,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a 
vigorous,  incessant,  and  long-continued  attack,  as 
Fort  Brown  was,  mere  t=  i.o  on  o,.- 
annals  in  which,  it  appears  to  us,  a higher  degree  of 
military  skill  and  resource,  courage  and  endurance, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  were  display  ed, 
lhan  in  the  brave  and  successful  defence  of  that  post. 
In  all  of  these  conflicts — those  in  the  field,  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fort — the  high 
spirit  and  training  of  West  Point,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, were  every  where  conspicuous;  and.  if 
any  thing  were  needed  to  sustain  the  friends  of  that 
noble  institution  against  the  demagogue-clamors 
which  have  assailed  it,  they  might  point  with  pride 
to  these  actions  on  the  Rio  Grande  which  have  shed 
so  much  luster  on  our  arms. 

The  various  letters  which  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown  seem  to 
have  been  gotten  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — 
written  during  the  high  excitement  which  prevailed 
amoungst  us,  without  regard  to  justice  to  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers,  and  to  the 
importance  of  such  an  event  in  our  military  his- 
tory. 

Having  occupied  a position  to  judge  of  the  combin- 
ed action  of  the  garrison,  and  of  observing  all  the  va- 
rious incidents  of  the  bombardment,  I take  pleasure 
in  furnishing  a correct  account  of  it,  as  I am  not  only 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  but  am  anx- 
ious that  events  which  must  bear  an  important  place 
in  our  military  history  should  be  fully  and  correctly 
detailed  to  the  public.  And  if  I succeed  in  rescu 
ing  from  oblivion  any  of  those  events  which  redound 
so  much  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  our  regular  army, 

I shall  feel  that  I have  at  least  contributed  my  mite 
towards  re  establishing  its  worth  in  the  estimation  of 
those  of  our  people  who,  from  long -continued  peace, 
had  almost  forgotten  it. 

On  the  26ih  of  April,  the  day  after  the  attack  and 
capture  of  Thornton’s  squadron  of  2d  dragoons,  we 
were  first  possessed  of  certain  information  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  considerable 
lorce,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  in  view  one  of 
two  objects,  either  to  advance  on  Point  Label  to  cut 
off  our  supplies,  or  to  attack  Gen.  Taylor  in  posi- 
tion; either  of  which  rendered  the  completion  of 
Fort  Brown  of  immediate  necessity,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  held  by  a small  force,  whilist  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  was  free  to  move  against  the  enemy , 
leaving  the  United  Slates  flag  still  planted  and  pro- 


] leeted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  im 
1 porlance  of  this  was  well  conceived  by  the  com- 
| manding  general,  and  its  execution -was  but  a por- 
tion of  a plan  of  operations  not  less  boldly  conceived 
lhan  successfully  accomplished,  and  to  which  history 
shows  tio  parallel.  From  this  time  to  the  1st  of 
May  the  forces  were  kept  more  constantly  engaged 
on  the  work,  laboring  hard  by  day,  whilst  at  night 
they  were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  commanding  general  or- 
dered the  movement  of  Ins  army,  designating  as  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Brown  the  seventh  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, Captain  Lowd’s  company  of  the  second  ar- 
tillery, and  Lieut.  Bragg’s  battery  of  light  artillery, 
composed  of  two  six-pounders  and  two  twelve-poun- 
der howitzers.  The  army  moved  at  3 o’clock  r m. 
on  the  1st,  and  ti  e garrison  of  Fort  Brown  marched 
in — two  companies  of  the  severilh  infantry  being  as 
signed  to  every  bastion  except  the  one  occupied  by 
Capt.  Lowd’s  company,  which  manned  the  eighteen- 
pounder  battery  of  lbtirlguris,  bearing  on  the  town 
of  Matamoros  and  the  Mexican  batteries.  When 
the  army  marched  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  fort  would  not  be  attacked,  but  that  General 
Taylor  would  certainly  have  a fight,  either  in  going 
or  returning  from  Point  Isabel.  The  fort  was  now 
far  from  being  finished,  or  in  a proper  state  of  de- 
fence— one  curtain  entirely  unfinished,  the  draw- 
bridge and  interior  defences  not  yet  commenced. — 
Our  commander  saw  before  him  an  immense  deal  ol 
labor  to  be  expended  on  the  work  before  it  could  be 
regarded  in  a proper  state  of  defence,  and  that  not 
a moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  Its  completion. 

Immediately  after  reveille  on  the  2d  of  May,  the 
seventh  infantry  was  turned  out  to  work,  and  conti- 
nued to  labor  hard  during  the  whole  day,  and  until 
long  after  dark,  on  the  unfinished  curtain  and  gate- 
way, whilst  the  artillery  companies  were  not  less 
usefully  employed  in  placing  their  batteries  in  a 
condition  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations.  At 
tattoo  at  night  our  gallant  commander  was  on  the 
alert,  and,  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  trust,  ordered  his  command  under  arms,  and  saw 
every  man  at  the  post  he  was  to  occupy  in  case  of  an 
attack,  directing  that  every  man  should  be  instruct- 
ed to  be  ready  to  repair  to  his  place  at  the  parapet 
at  a moment’s  warning  During  the  day  muskets 
were  placed  in  the  hanl.s  of  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  our  fc-;ce  numbered  five  hundred 
and  sixty  men  and  forty  officers:  thirty-two  officers 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-one  rank  and  file  se- 
vemn  iriraniry;  mice  omcers  aim  run , - l „ „ ,a„i,  ..uJ 
file  of  Capt.  Lowd’s  company;  four  officers  and  fifty- 
one  rank  and  file  of  Lieut.  Bragg’s  company,  six 
dragoons,  and  one  officer  and  ninety-two  rank  and 
file  ol  a detachment  of  inefficient  men  left  from  other 
regiments.  Of  this  number,  ninety-five  were  on  the 
sick  report,  seventy-seven  being  of  the  number  ol 
inefficient  men  lell  from  other  regiments,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  were  citi- 
zens and  sutlers,  twenty-five  in  number.  This  w as 
the  strength  of  our  force  during  the  whole  of  the 
bombardment,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  “we 
were  surrounded  by  as  many  thousands  as  we  had 
hundreds.” 

Reveille  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  3d 
found  the  gallant  Brown  at  his  post,  and,  whilst  giv- 
ing an  order  lo  his  stall  officer  to  have  the  seventh 
infantry  turned  out  to  work  on  the  defences,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  the  first  shot  fired  by  the 
enemy.  With  a smile  of  joy  he  turned  to  hi-  staff 
officer  and  said:  “Sir,  we  have  other  work  to  do  to- 
day; order  the  batteries  manned;  go  to  the  right  and 
see  that  every  man  is  at  his  post,  1 will  go  the  left.” 
Lowd’s  battery  needed  no  order;  it  was  already  man- 
ned, and  each  piece  directed  by  an  officer,  Captain 
Mansfield,  our  engineer,  having  volunteered  lo  aim 
the  fourth  piece.  At  this  time  it  was  observed  that 
the  flag  had  been  overlooked  and  not  yet  raised, 
when  Lieut.  Van  Dorn  volunteered  to  raise  it;  which 
was  done  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
drawn  upon  him.  The  work  commenced,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fear  entertained  that  the  axles  of 
the  old  18  pounder  would  not  stand  it,  it  was  done, 
and  well  done. 

The  enemy’s  fire  was  opened  on  us  from  the  near- 
est fort,  called  by  us  the  “Sand-bag Battery by  the 
Mexicans  “La  Fortine  Redurida.”  This  was  com- 
posed of  one  eight-pounder  and  two  mortars,  under 
the  command  ol  Capt.  Passamente,  a Frenchman, 
who,  as  he  asserts,  took  up  arms  for  his  adopted 
country  and  for  the  protection  of  his  family,  but 
who  bravely  declined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Gen. 
Arista  when  he  ingluriously  fled  from  Matamoros. 
To  the  skill  of  Capt.  Passamente  as  an  artillerist  we 
can  all  bear  witness,  as  a constant  and  well-directed 
fire  was  kept  up  from  bis  battery  until  his  eight- 
pounder  was  dismounted  by  us.  The  enemy’s  fire 
was  commenced  and  continued  with  nine  pieces  of 


artillery — four  mortars,  the  rest  six  and  eight-poun- 
der guns,  throwing  copper  shot  and  shells.  Bragg's 
battery  was  now  playing  upon  them  well;  and  in 
thirty  minutes  after  our  first  fire  “La  Fortine  Re- 
donda”  w^s  abandoned,  the  eight-pounder  being  dis- 
mounted, and  the  shells  from  Bragg’s  battery  having 
made  it  rather  warm  work  for  them  at  the  mortars. 
At  this  time  Sergeant  Weigart,  of  B company  7th 
infantry,  was  killed  by  a round  shot.  The  enemy’s 
fire  was  now  continued  from  the  batteries  between 
La  Fortine  Iledonda  and  the  lower  fort,  (called  by 
the  Mexicans  La  Fortine  de  la  Flecha,)  from  La 
Fortine  de  la  Flecha,  and  the  mo  tar  battery  in  its 
vicinity.  After  silencing  La  Furline  Redonda,  our 
batteries  continued  a deliberate  fire  on  the  other 
batteries  and  the  town  until  ten  o’clock,  when  the 
enemy  ceased  firing  to  repair  their  batteries,  the  em- 
brasures of  which  were  well  torn  to  pieces.  We 
were  compellad  to  cease  our  fire,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  using  our  ammunition  as  sparingly 
as  possible,  the  fort  having  been  left  with  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition  (canister 
grape,  and  round  shot)  fur  each  eighteen  pounder’ 
and  the  six  pounder  just  as  badly  provided.  Lieut.’ 
was  now  oidered  to  place  his  guns  in  barbette 
in  the  several  bastions  lor  defence;  one,  under  tits 
own  direction,  placed  in  the  bastion  commanded  by 
Capt.  Hawkins;  one,  under  Lieut.  Thomas,  in  the 
bastion  commanded  by  Major  Seawell;  one,  under 
the  direction  ol  Lieut.  Reynolds,  tri  the  bastion  of 
Gapt.  Miles;  and  the  other,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.  Johnson,  in  the  bastion  commanded  by  Capt 
Lee.  In  this  condition  we  were  surrounded,  and 
without  (lie  means  of  preventing  our  enemy  from 
placing  his  batteries  almost  wherever  he  pleased 
and  using  against  us  his  immense  supply  of  ammu- 
nition to  every  advantage.  The  conduct  of  the  offi. 
cers  and  men  of  Capt.  Lowd’s  and  Lieut.  Brad’s 
companies  dining  the  cannonade  with  their  batteries 
deserves  high  commendation,  as  they  altacled  the 
admiration  ol  trie  whole  command  by  the  skilful 
management  of  their  guns.  From  seven  o’clock  on 
the  1st  the  seventh  infantry  was  kept  constantly  at 
work  on  the  defences,  though  the  enemy’s  shells  fell 
and  exploded  in  all  directions  around  them  every 
man  lying  down  when  a shell  fell  near,  and  imme- 
diately resuming  the  spade  and  pick  after  it  had  ex- 
ploded.  Officers  were  seen  showing  an  example  to 
their  men,  even  in  throwing  dirt  on  the  parapet.— 
The  enemy’s  fire  recommenced  iri  a very  short  time 
and  was  kept  up  at  intervals  until  twelve  o’clock  at 
nigh!;  and  when  the  men  of  the  7th  infantry  could  no 
nu"‘,railD,le’ 'bey  were  ordered  to  stand 
to  their  arms  at  the  parapet  and  kept  on  the  alert  all 
night.  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  fatigue  of  our 
men,  from  constant  labor  under  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my (not  being  able  even  to  hear  the  then  delightful 

sound  ol  our  own  guns)  and  from  constant  watching 
they  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  only  regreling  our 
inability  to  return  the  enemy's  fire.  Capt.  Walker 
sen.l  Irom  Capt.  May’s  command,  caine  into  the  fort 
at  3 o clock  a.  m.  to  bear  intelligence  from  us  to  the 
commanding  general.  Left  us  at  4 o’clock  but  re- 
turned at  daybreak,  having  found  that  he  was  disco- 
vered by  the  enemy  and  his  return  before  daylight 
impracticable.  J ° 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  five  o’clock  we 
were  again  saluted  from  the  enemy’s  batteries  and 
the  fire  continued  at  intervals  during  the  day  To 
day  our  labor  was  continued  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  mortars,  and  at  night  the  unfinished  curtain 
ami  gateway  were  nearly  completed,  but  nightfall 
coulu  aflord  no  rest  to  our  men:  there  were  barriers 
to  be  removed  on  the  outside  which  might  affb-d  pro- 
tection to  an  approacmg  party  of  the  enemy,' a, id  it 
was  necessary  to  move  them  at  night;  for,  if  attempt- 
ed during  the  day,  our  men  would  have  been  expos- 
ed  to  a galling  fire  of  cannister,  grape,  and  round 
shot.  As  much  ol  tins  work  was  done  to-night  as 
possible,  but  comparatively  little,  owing  lo  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  men,  when  they  were  permitted  to  get 
what  rest  they  could,  with  arms  in  hand,  at  the  para 
pet  This  evening  Capt.  Walker  left  us  to  return 
much  lear  being  entertained  for  his  safety  although 
he  was  nut  only  confident  himself  of  his  safely  but 
expressed  Ins  determination  to  kill  or  capture  i.pe  of 
the  enemy’s  pickets  on  his  return.  At  nine  o’clock 
to-night,  when  we  were  all  seeking  a little  repose 
Irom  our  labors,  a random  fire  of  musketry  was  heard 
about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  off  in  our  rear 
and  extending  some  distance  up  the  river,  the  object 
being  either  to  annoy  us,  or,  by  imitation  ol  a fight, 
to  draw  out  a small  party.  This  fire  was  extremely 
annoying  to  ns,  as  the  balls,  although  spent,  lell  all 
around  us,  being  thrown  irom  a gun  called  by  the 
i\u  xicaris  ‘‘escopeilts,”  (a  short  gun,  carrying  a ball 
ueai  ly  as  large  as  a grape  shot,)  and  which,  being 
elevated,  throw  the  balls  a considerable  distance  tins 
lire  continued  about  an  hour,  but  served  to  keep  us 
un  the  alert  all  night.  * 
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On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  enemy  commenced 
the  fire  from  his  batteries  at  the  usual  hour,  which 
we  now  expected  a great  deal  more  regularly  than 
our  breakfast.  Our  labor  commenced  again;  and  to- 
day the  7 1 h infantry  was  employed  in  constructing 
bomb-proof  shelters,  which  had  become  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity  from  the  great  precision  with  which 
the  enemy  threw  shells.  This  morning  our  com 
mander  determined  to  try  some  shells  from  one  of 
the  twelve-pounder  howitzers  on  the  mortar  battery; 
but,  being  beyond  the  effective  range,  nothing  was 
done  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  fire  from  being  continu- 
ed; however,  we  were  even  glad  to  hear  the  sound 
of  our  own  guns,  and  the  exhilarating  effects  of  it 
on  our  men  were  very  preceptible.  Immediately  af- 
ter our  fire  ceased  the  enemy  became  quite  bold  in 
our  rear,  presuming,  from  the  precision  of  their  mor- 
tar firing  and  the  perfect  silence  in  the  fort,  that 
great  execution  had  been  done.  Roconnoitering  par- 
ties of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  seen  all  around  us, 
some  small  parties  approaching  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  Lieut.  Hanson,  7th  in- 
fantry, with  six  dragoons,  was  sent  out  to  look  at 
them,  who  found  the  enemy  in  force  and  construct- 
ing a mortar  battery  on  this  side  of  the  river,  about 
six  hundred  yards  distant,  and  a little  west  of  north 
of  us;  to  this  work  the  reconnoitering  parties  retreat- 
ed very  precipitately;  and  Lieut.  Hanson,  having  ac- 
complished very  gallantly  the  object  for  which  he 
was  sent  out,  returned,  bringing  us  important  infor- 
mation. To-day  every  man  was  kept  hard  at  work 
— the  artillery  in  erecting  traverses  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  guns,  and  the  7th  infantry  in  con- 
structing bnmb-proof  shelters,  filling  and  making 
sand-bags;  no  man  was  idle,  and  at  this  lime,  when 
all  the  virtues  of  the  American  soldier  were  called 
into  action,  every  man  was  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  results  have  proved  that  none  were  found  want- 
ing. Night  brought  us  no  respite  but  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  of  this  even  we  were  by 

no  means  certain.  were  found  necessary  to 

be  placed  on  the  counterscarp  at  the  salients.  Bar- 
riers had  to  be  removed,  and  this  must  be  done  at 
night  as  quietly  as  possible.  Captains  Hawkins  and 
Lee  were  sent  out  with  their  companies,  covered  by 
a party  of  -kirmishers,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Hum 
ber,  to  clear  away  brushes  and  other  obstacles.  This 
work  continued  until  one  a.  m , when  rest  was  found 
necessary  for  the  men,  and  they  returned  to  get  what 
little  they  could,  with  arms  in  hand,  at  the  parapet. 

May  6 Ik. — At  the  usual  hour  this  morning  the  ene- 
my’s fire  opened  on  us  from  La  Fortine  de  la  Flecha, 

the  mortal  ballvi  iv;o  in  1 tci  vlv/tnilj  , aiuJ  tlio  uuo  jvn- 

terday  established  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The 
enemy  had  now  a cross  fire  on  uq  and  it  was  warm- 
ly kept  up.  No  exertion  had  been  spared  to  lessen 
our  danger  from  it,  as  the  almost  exhausted  energies 
of  our  men  well  attested.  We  well  knew  at  this, 
time  that  the  enemy  had  a masked  battery  in  the 
chaparral  north  of  east  from  the  fort  and  across  the 
river,  from  which  much  was  to  be  dreaded;  and,  not 
knowing  how  soon  it  would  open  on  us,  preparation 
had  to  be  made  for  its  reception.  This  morning  our 
eighteen-pounder  threw  some  shot  so  directly  into 
their  embrasures,  so  as  to  let  them  know  we  had  a 
little  ammunition  left;  the  compliment  was  directly 
returned  by  them;  one  of  the  six’s  striking  the  trun- 
nion cap  of  our  eighteen-pounder,  but  did  no  harm; 
and,  being  already  loaded,  it  returned  a shot  direct- 
ly into  the  embrasure  from  which  it  had  just  receiv- 
ed one.  At  10  o’clock  to-day  we  were  deprived  of 
the  services  of  our  gallant  commander.  His  leg  was 
shattered  above  the  knee  by  a fallen  shell.  1 was 
near  him  when  lie  fell,  and  never  shall  I forget  his 
brave  and  manly  bearing  under  the  circumstances, 
when,  being  borne  to  the  hospital,  he  turned  to  some 
of  his  men  who  had  collected  around  him  and  said, 
“Go  to  your  work,  men;  I am  but  one  among  you  ” 
He  lived  until  the  9th,  when  he  died  of  his  wound, 
deeply  lamented  by  his  regiment.  He  was  a brave 
and  gallant  officer,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
his  regiment  as  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

Captain  Hawkins  was  now  in  command,  and,  fully 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  position,  tie 
was  active  and  energetic  in  the  exercise  of  his  com- 
mand, and  was  ably  sustained  by  all  his  officers.— 
The  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  now  kept  up 
irregularly,  and  during  the  intervals  of  cessation 
small  parties  advanced,  under  cover  of  the  ravine 
and  old  houses  and  bushes  in  our  rear,  firing  escopet- 
tes,  which  annoyed  us  so  much  that  it  was  found  ne 
cessary  to  order  Johnson  and  Bragg  to  give  them  a 
few  rounds  of  grape  and  canister  shot  from  the  six- 
pounders.  The  escopettes  were  generally  aimed  at 
the  sentinels  and  gunners  on  the  look-out.  Observ- 
ing the  force  of  the  enemy  now  increasing  around  us, 
occupying  the  temporary  entrenchments  lelt  by  the 
army,  it  was  thought  that  an  assault  might  shortly 
be  expected,  and  one  of  the  eighteen  pounders,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Lieut.  Lansing,  was  transferred 


from  the  southwest  bastion  (Capt.  Lowd’s)  to  the 
northeastern  bastion,  (Major  Seawell’s,)  which  here 
protected  the  most  probable  points  of  attack.  This 
gun  was  hardly  in  position  before  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  fire  one  or  two  rounds  of  canister  at  the 
sharp-shooters  of  the  enemy,  who  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  chaparral  bushes,  near  the 
old  dragoon  encampment;  this  firing  of  the  eighteen 
and  six-pounders  drove  the  sharp-shooters  off.  Large 
parties  of  mounted  men  and  infantry  were  now  seen 
at  a distance  all  around  us.  The  cannonade  and 
bombardment  was  continued,  allowing  us  now  and 
then  a respite  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. — 
Bragg,  Thomas,  Johnson,  and  Lansing  were  ordered 
to  fire  a charge  of  canister  or  grape  at  the  enemy, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  to  do  execution. 
At  4|  o’clock  a white  flag  was  shown  at  the  old 
buildings  in  rear,  and,  well  knowing  its  purport, every 
man  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  put  him- 
self and  his  arms  in  order  for  warmer  work;  the 
charges  were  drawn,  fresh  ones  put  in,  and  all  were 
delighted  at  the  approaching  crisis,  which  was  then 
supposed  to  be  near  at  hand.  Two  Mexican  officers 
advanced,  and  by  direction  of  Capt.  Hawkins  were 
met  by  Major  Seawell  and  Lieut.  Britton,  who 
brought  him  a communication  signed  by  Gen.  Arista, 
demanding  a surrender  of  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, giving  him  one  hour  to  reply.  A council  of 
war  was  held  and  a very  appropriate  reply  unani- 
mously agreed  upon,  and  sent  off  in  the  allotted  time. 
It  was  now  understood  by  all  of  our  men  that  the 
crisis  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  every  man  took 
the  favorable  opportunity  of  the  cessation  of  firing 
to  put  his  arms  in  first-rate  order;  at  this  all  went  to 
work  cheerfully,  and  seemed  glad  that  they  were  at 
length  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  enemy 
hand  to  hand.  The  day  had  been  excessively  hot, 
and,  laboring  continually,  the  men  were  almost  con- 
stantly exposed  in  the  burning  sun.  The  night  came 
and  found  us  prepared  for  any  emergency;  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  hold  one  part  of  the  fort  if 
driven  to  the  other,  and  even  to  barricade  a bastion 
if  so  tightly  pressed;  all  the  means  of  barricading 
(wagon  bodies,  axles,  and  wheels)  were  collected  at 
those  points  where  it  was  thought  necessary,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  night  passed  off  very  quietly,  but 
we  were  constantly  on  the  alert,  almost  certain  of 
an  attack  the  next  morning. 

On  the  7 th  instant,  at  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  enemy’s 
batteries  opened  on  us,  and  their  shells  were  thrown 
with  great  aeeuraev  for  about  nn»  k™i-,  it..-, 

was  a cessation;  we  were  now  much  disappointed, 
as  we  had  hoped  that,  having  demanded  a surrender, 
the  enemy  was  at  least  prepared  to  assail  us,  as  we 
had  become  exceedingly  tired  of  remaining  passive 
under  so  heavy  a bombardment.  At  7|  o’clock  small 
parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  in  our  rear,  occu- 
pying the  old  houses  on  the  road  and  the  old  guard- 
house of  the  21  brigade.  Bragg,  Johnson,  and  Lan- 
sing each  gave  them  a round  of  canister  and  grape, 
which  caused  them  to  disperse.  We  were  now  com- 
pelled lo  be  very  particular  in  the  use  of  our  am- 
munition for  cannon,  as  the  supply  was  becoming 
very  limited,  whilst  the  supplies  of  the  enemy  seem- 
ed inexhaustible,  as  they  now  commenced  throwing 
iron  shells  for  fhe  first  time.  It  was  supposed,  from 
the  firing,  that  one  of  the  mortars  had  been  removed 
from  our  rear,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  it 
in  a very  short  time  from  another  direction,  as  the 
enemy  commanded  far  more  preferable  positions  for 
batteries  than  they  had  yet  selected.  The  bombard- 
ment was  continued  at  intervals  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  enemy,  taking  time  to  procure  the  ammunition 
from  town  and  to  cool  their  guns.  We  lost  several 
horses  to-day,  arid  one  of  the  wheels  of  a caisson  of 
Bragg’s  battery  was  disabled.  Oar  bomb-proofs 
were  now  pretty  far  advanced,  and  served  to  protect 
our  men  from  the  sun  whilst  engaged  in  making 
sand-bags,  and  the  relieving  parties  for  labor.  Again, 
at  2 o’clock  i>.  M-,  we  were  annoyed  by  the  fire  of 
escopettes,  from  the  bank  of  the  river  and  ravine, 
so  distant,  however,  as  to  be  harmless.  This  cow- 
ardly action  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  served  but  to 
incense  our  men,  and  many  of  them  applied  to  be 
permitted  to  pick  them  off  with  rifles  in  case  they 
showed  themselves.  It  was  about  this  time  a Mex- 
ican officer  was  observed  frequently  to  take  a position 
in  a tall  tree,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  effect  and  range  of  our  shells;  from 
his  position  he  could  observe  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
piece  directed  by  Bragg  in  person,  and  was  once  or 
twice  driven  very  precipitately  from  his  position  by 
pointing  his  rifle  at  him.  The  bombardment  was 
continued  without  intermission  until  sunset,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  shells  took  effect  in  the 
fort.  All  the  instruments  of  the  7th  infantry  band 
were  lost  to-day  by  the  explosion  of  a bombshell; 
| and  private  Moody,  of  H company,  7th  infantry, 

J lost  ins  ana.  It  was  aeiv  coasideted  accessary  to 


remove  the  traverse  thrown  up  by  Gen.  Worth’s 
command  before  the  fort  was  commenced,  and  about 
9 o’clock  Capt.  Miles,  in  command,  with  Lieuts.  Van 
Dorn  and  Clitz,  with  eighty  men,  were  sent  out  to 
level  it,  with  orders  to  use  the  utmost  precaution, 
and  to  work  as  silently  as  possible,  in  order  not  to 
draw  the  enemy’s  fire.  This  dangerous  operation 
was  accomplished  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  it 
must  have  astonished  the  enemy  the  next  morning  to 
find  that  it  had  been  done  without  their  notice.  This 
party  was  covered  by  a detachment  of  light  infan- 
try, commanded  by  Lieut.  Potter,  who  performed  his 
duty  with  great  credit  to  himself,  throwing  h i3  parly 
up  and  down  the  river.  The  guard  was  regularly 
detailed  from  the  7th  infantry,  and  on  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  of  the  7th  infantry  de- 
volved the  picket-guard  duty,  at  this  time  the  most 
dangerous  and  arduous  duty  to  be  performed.  On 
this  duty  Sergeant  Wragg,  Corporal  Manson,  pri- 
vates Ballard  and  Melton  were  always  volunteers 
when  there  was  dangerous  service  for  a picket,  and 
invariably  performed  the  duty  most  gallantly.  About 
11  j to-night  Sergeant  Wragg,  by  the  fire  of  one  of 
the  enemy’s  pickets,  received  a ball  in  his  cap  with- 
out injury  to  himself,  and  retreated  with  his  picket, 
having  returned  the  fire.  A short  time  afterwards 
a body  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  within  about  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  commenced  firing 
their  escopettes  at  random,  sometimes  in  volleys, 
each  volley  preceded  by  several  blasts  on  bugles. — 
The  exact  purport  of  this  we  could  not  understand, 
though  it  kept  us  on  the  alert  all  night,  with  little 
or  no  rest  to  officers  and  men.  This  firing  wa9  con- 
tinued until  near  daylight,  the  time  when  we  expect- 
ed the  enemy’s  columns  to  advance  to  attack  us. 

On  the  8th  instant,  at  daytignt. — This  morning  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  5|  a.  m.  the  batteries  opened  on  us  again  from  La 
Fortine  de  la  Flecha,  La  Fortine  Redonda,  and  the 
battery  in  our  rear  with  shells,  and  the  bombard- 
ment was  continued  without  cessation  during  the 
morning.  During  the  heavy  bombardment,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Capt.  Mansfield,  a picket  was  sent  out 
to  burn  the  old  house  near  the  traverse  thrown  down 
the  night  belore.  This  was  done  by  Corporal  Man- 
son  and  private  Ballard,  who  volunteered  to  perform 
the  service;  and,  as  soor.  as  they  were  observed, 
drew  the  tire  of  the  enemy  with  round  shot  and 
shells.  The  firing  was  continued  during  the  day  at 
intervals.  The  flag-staff,  being  some  distance,  out- 
side of  the  fort,  and  exposed  to  t lie  fire  of  the  enemy , 
ik,  ufliuer  caused  a staff  to  be  erected 

inside  the  fort,  and  the  national  flag  of  the  7th  in- 
fantry was  raised.  This  was  done  by  a party  under 
Lieut.  Hanson;  and,  in  erecting  the  staff,  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  Henry,  necessarily  exposed,  per- 
formed his  duty  very  gallantly.  A new  mortar  bat- 
tery now  opened  on  us  from  the  chaparral  ridge  im- 
mediately west  of  Fort  Brown,  from  which  shells 
were  thrown  with  astonishing  accuracy — five  out  of 
seven  successive  shells  bursting  in  the  bastion  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Lee,  and  in  which  Johnson  had  his 
six-pounder.  At  2 j we  heard  the  Palo  Alto  can- 
nonading coming  to  us  in  sounds  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  lasted  until  7 o’clock.  During  this 
time  the  bombardment  and  cannonading  was  kept  up 
on  us  continually,  and  the  excitement  in  our  com- 
mand cannot  be  described.  A short  time  before 
sunset  a column  of  infantry  wa9  seen  advancing  on 
the  road  to  the  Palo  Alto,  having  crossed  the  upper 
ferry,  and  a large  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  cross- 
ed below,  advanced  in  the  s'ame  direction.  These 
columns  reinforced  Genera)  Arista.  We  now  well 
knew  that  the  attention  of  the  main  body  of  the 
army  was  diverted  from  us;  and  several  officers  ex- 
pressed to  me  a desire  to  volunteer  to  storm  the  bat- 
teries, had  it  been  expedient  by  the  captain  com- 
manding. The  night  was  passed  quietly. 

9f/r  instant. — This  morning  the  batteries  opened  on 
us  again — the  mortar  on  this  side  of  the  river  having 
been  removed  to  a position  between  Fort  Paredes 
and  the  chaparral  ridge  west  of  us,  which  fired  ac- 
curately though  much  further  off.  This  morning  the 
captain  commanding  determined  to  have  the  flag 
raised  on  the  staff  on  the  ouside  of  the  fort,  and, 
the  halliards  being  unrigged,  the  topmast  had  to  be 
lowered  to  replace  them.  Lieut.  Hanson,  with 
Quartei  master  Sergeant  Henry,  and  privates  Collins 
and  Howard,  were  sent  out  to  perform  this  duty. — 
It  could  not  be  done  without  great  labor  and  expo- 
sure lo  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s  batteries,  which  was 
immediately  directed  upon  them — notwithstanding, 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  Henry  and  privates  Collins 
and  Howard  stood  on  the  cross-trees  at  least  twenty 
minutes,  during  the  lime  exposed  to  a constant  fire 
of  canister,  grape,  and  round  shot.  They  found  it 
impossible  to  raise  the  topmast,  but  fastened  it  in 
position,  and  raised  the  national  flag  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  command.  At  the  suggestion  of 
, Gapl.  Mansfield  > hg  coiaiaaiwUng  offices  ordered  a 
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party  detailed  to  burn  the|10«scs  and  fences  in  rear,  I undei  the  circumstances,  that  the  committee  was 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Sergeant  I fully  justified  in  aching  to  he  discharged  from  a fur- 

ill  out  with  I ther  consideration  of  the  resolution,  inasmuch  as  the 
Ballard 


jpietl  by 

Jones,  of  C company,  7th  infantry,  was 
ten  men  to  perform  this  service — private 
again  a volunteer  to  burn  the  houses.  Capt.  Mans- 
field accompanied  this  party,  and  each  house  was 
burnt  successively  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries. Lieut.  Gantt,  with  a party  of  twenty  men 
armed,  and  with  axes,  was  sent  out  to  cut  away 
bushes  and  obstacles  on  the  ground  between  the  dra- 
goon encampment  and  the  fort.  This  party  drew 


honorable  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton,) 
had  openly  avowed,  when  he  moved  it,  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  bill.  If  the  bill 
was  to  be  destroyed,  he  thought  that  the  committee 
might  at  least  ask  not  to  be  made  the  executioners  of 
their  own  bill. 

Mr.  R.  Johnson  said  that  lie  understood  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  say  virtually  that  the  reason 
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and  stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy  until  recalled  by  the  ! why  the  committee  did  not  act  in  obedience  to  the 
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commanding  officer,  bringing  with  them  old  barrels 
for  use  in  the  fort.  Shortly  after  2 o’clock  p.  m.  we 
heard  the  re-engagement  of  the  armies,  which  caus- 
ed the  most  pleasant  excitement  in  our  co  umand,  as 
we  could  distinctly  perceive  the  advance  of  our  ar- 
tillery and  musketry.  Our  operations,  however, 
still  went  on.  This  afternoon  Lieut.  McLaw  was 
sent  out  with  a party  to  cut  away  the  chaparral 
bu-hes,  drawing  tlio  fire  of  tho  enemy,  but  working 
witiiout  any  regard  whatever  to  their  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  efforts  of  the  enemy  at  their  batteries 
seemed  now  to  be  redoubled,  and  the  bombardment 
and  cannonading  were  at  this  lime  heavier  than  we 
had  yet  sustained,  and  was  kept  up  constantly  until 


instructions  of  the  senate  was,  that  those  instructions 
were  calculated  to  defeat  the  bill — 

Mr.  Lewis.  Were  intended  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  chairman  said  they  were  in- 
tended to  defeat  the  bill,  because  such  an  intention 
had  been  avowed  by  the  senator  from  Delaware;  and 
the  committee  were  free  from  any  obligation  to  obey 
the  instructions,  because,  il  those  instructions  should 
be  carried  out,  the  whole  frame  of  the  bill  must  be 
changed.  Now,  Mr.  J.  desired  to  know  vvliat  right 
a committee  of  the  senate  had  to  refuse  to  obey  in- 
structions imposed  on  them  by  the  senate,  because, 
in  their  own  opinion,  those  instructions  went  to 
change  the  whole  character  of  a bill  Ihejt  had  re- 


some  lime  after  we  bad  heard  of  the  total  rout  of!  ported.  Suppose  they  did,  what  then?  I hat  was 
the  enemy  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  At  5|  o’clock  ' the  very  question  which  had  been  decided.  J he 
we  saw  the  Mexican  cavalry  and  infantry  in  preci-  j senate,  after  due  deliberation  and 


cavalry 

pitate  retreat  to  the  river,  but  entirely  out  of  the 
range  of  the  six-pound  guns,  notwithstanding  some 
few  shots  were  fired  from  a six  and  eighteen  poun- 
der. The  latter  had  scarcely  fired  once  belore  we 
perceived  the  danger  of  killing  our  own  men,  when 
the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Our 
delight  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  9th 
is  indescribable.  Having  been  barrassed  for  seven 
successive  days  without  rest,  and  performing  con- 
stant labor  during  the  time,  without  the  excitement 
of  meeting  the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  our  energies 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  needed  only  rest  and 
an  opportunity  to  avenge  ourselves.  The  conduct 
of  officers  and  men,  sent  out  on  delached  parlies, 
exposed  to  constant  cannonading  from  the  enemy, 
deserves  the  highest  commendation  for  their  gallan- 
try;  and  the  cool  and  deliberate  manner  in  which 
they  labored  without  the  excitement  of  a battle  can- 
not be  too  highly  praised.  The  distinguished  servi- 
ces of  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Henry,  Corpora 
Manson,  and  private  Ballard  deserve  the 
praise. 


full  discussion  of 


DEBATE  ON  THE  TARIFF  BT1TL  . 

IK  THE  U.  S.  SENATE,  THURSDAY,  JULY  23,  1846. 

We  published  a brief  abstract  at  the  time,  with 
the  intention  of  inserting  before  this  time,  a full  ac- 
count of  the  very  interesting  discussion  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  bill  lo  modify  the  tariff, 
with  instructions  "to  remove  the  new  duties  imposed 
by  said  bill  in  al!  cases  where  any  foreign  raw  ma 
terial  is  taxed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  mechanic  or 
manufacturer,  so  that  rio  other  or  higher  duty  shall 
be  collected  on  any  such  raw  material  Llian  is  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  August  31),  1812;  and  lurther,  so 
to  regulate  all  the  duties  imposed  by  this  uill  as  to 
raise  a revenue  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,”  reported  back  the  bill,  and  asked  to  be 
discharged  irom  the  further  consideration  of  the 
above  instructions. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that,  in  the  report  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance,  tie  as  a member 
of  that  committee,  had  not  concurred;  and  there  was 
another  member  besides  himself  who  did  not  concur 
in  it  any  more  titan  he.  He  should  now  like  to  know 
some  of  the  reasons  for  making  such  a report,  as  he 
had  not  heard  of  any  in  the  committee.  He  should 
like  to  hear  why,  after  the  senate  of  the  United 


the  whole  matter,  hid  determined  so  to  instruct  the 
committee,  and  if  the  instructions  required  a change 
j in  the  bill,  then  the  senate  had  determined  that  such 
| change  should  be  made.  The  duty  of  the  committee 
was  ministerial.  They  were  not  to  judge  of  the  in- 
structions, but  to  carry  them  out. 

Another  reason  given  by  the  chairman  was,  that 
these  instructions  were  indefinite  in  their  nature,  and 
the  committee  refused  lo  carry  them  out,  because  it 
was  impossible  fur  l he  in  lo  determine  what  articles 
were  designated  as  raw  materials.  Tins  was  cer- 
tainly a most  extraordinary  declaration  to  come 
from  the  chairman  of  a committee  on  finance,  i 
instructions  directed  them  to  take  up  the  bill  of 
1842  and  find  out  what  articles  enumerated  in  that 
bill  consisting  of  raw  materials  employed  by  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  were  then  left  Iree  of 
duty,  and  to  insert  the  same  in  the  new  bill  as 
free  articles,  and  then  to  examine  what  raw  mate 
rials  were  taxed  higher  by  this  hill  than  by  the  act  of 
highestl  1842,  and  to  bring  down  the  tax  upon  them  to  that 
j standard. 

Mr.  J.  would  venture  to  say  that  a process  like 
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two  years.  Why  had  not  the  committee  made  the 
attempt?  Heasked  h is  friend  (Mr.  Evans)  to  say  whe- 
ther any  effort  had  been  made  in  the  committee  to 
comply  vvitli  the  instructions?  The  instructions  were 
ordered  by  the  senate  at  five  o’clock  last  evenin 
and  the  committee  did  not  meet  till  nine  this  mom 
mg,  and  here  the  chairman  came  into  the  senate  and 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  these  instructions,  be- 
cause he  would  not  undertake  to  comply  with  that 
portion  of  them  which  had  relation  to  the  raw  ma- 
terial. The  committee  forsooth  could  riot  tell  what 
was  intended  by  raw  material.  Why,  was  there  any 
difficulty  in  any  man  of  common  sense  understanding 
what  was  meant  by  raw  material  employed  in  man- 
ufactures in  the  United  States?  But,  if  the  chair- 
man was  so  wholly  uninformed  as  not  to  know  thus 
much,  let  him  go  to  the  depai  tment  and  there  exam- 
ine what  articles  now  come  in  Iree  of  duly  as  raw- 
material.  Surely,  when  lie  had  found  out  what  these 
articles  were,  there  could  be  no  further  difficulty  m 
complying  with  the  directions  given. 

But  the  instructions  required  the  committee  to  do 
more  than  this.  They  directed  them  to  find  out  what 
•amount  of  duty  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  such 
an  amount  of  revenue  as  was  required  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country.  Did  it  requite  any  great 
elfort  lo  do  this?  The  country  wanted  a certain 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  duties.  The  chair 
man  could  find  out  how  much  this  was  by  applying. 


meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  Would  the 
honorable  senatur  from  Maryland  be  good  enough  to 
tell  the  senate  vvliat  the  instructions  meant  by  that 
phrase,  the  exigencies  of  the  country?  Did  it  in- 
clude only  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government 
m a time  of  peace,  or  was  it  intended  to  cover  (he 
whole  amount  of  the  annual  war  expenses?  In  either 
event,  great  adepts  as  the  members  of  the  finance 
committee  might  be  at  figures,  and  however  learned 
in  the  matters  of  the  revenue,  they  could  not  make 
the  requisite  calculations  in  one  week.  They  could 
not  within  that  time  find  out  what  revenue  would  be 
needed,  and  so  digest  the  bill  as  to  distribute  that 
sum  in  due  proportion  on  each  article  taxed.  Yet 
the  committee  were  required  by  the  resolution  to  go 
to  work  and  to  prepare  and  report  a new  tariff  bill,  to 

be  discussed  by  both  houses when?  Both  houses 

had  by  resolution  fixed  upon  the  tenth  of  August  as 
the  day  lor  their  adjournment.  The  senate  had  done 
this,  indeed,  contrary  to  Mr.  S.’s  vote;  and  the  very 
state  of  things  which  he  had  predicted  in  conse- 
quence of  fixing  it  had  now  come.  By  the  very 
men  who  fixed  upon  that  day  the  finance  committee 
were  urged  lo  set  themselves  to  work  and  now  pre- 
pare a new  bill  Did  any  man  in  his  senses  believe 
that  in  the  short  time  which  yet  remained  such  au 
instruction  as  this  could  be  complied  vvitli?  The 
committee  certainly  did  not,  and  they  had  accord- 
ingly reported  back  the  same  bill  which  they  had 
before  brought  into  the  senate,  and  had  instructed 
their  chairman  lo  ask  that  they  might  be  discharged 
from  the  resolution  of  instructions.  If,  however  The 
senate  should  refu.-e  to  discharge  them,  they  would 
go  on  and  exhaust  the  residue  of  this  session  in  en- 
deavoring to  comply  with  il;  but,  when  they  had 
done  so,  Mr.  S.  predicted  that  the  day  of  adjourn- 
ment would  come  and  find  them  about  as  near  the 
completion  of  their  task  as  they  were  now. 

Mr.  Benton  allied  that  the  resolution  of  instruction 
under  which  the  bill  had  been  sent  out  should  be 
read;  and  it  was  read  accordingly.  JVIr.  B.  said  that 
he  declared  to  the  senate  that  it  was  from  no  factious 
spirit  the  committee  asked  to  be  discharged  from 
these  instructions.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it 
was  his  judgment  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  .ie  committee  to  execute  the  ta.-k  here  im- 
posed upon  them,  either  with  the  approbation  of 
ilieir  own  jiiiLyncnt  or  with  the  chance  of  (join?  any 
good.  It  was  an  utter  impossibility  (hat  they  should, 
and  therefore  vlicy  had  brought  back  (he  bill  with  a 
report  declaring  their  utter  inability  to  do  vv  ba,  they 
were  ordered,  and  asking  to  be  discharged  fmm  iu 
to.-u-.  Ami  tnis  i i-tjue-i,  made  under  these  circum- 
stances, made  the  question  on  discharging  the  com- 
mittee in  reality  a test  question  up  m the*bill.  The 
motion  was,  that  the  committee  be  dischc 


States  had,  by  a majority  ol  the  body,  ordered  one  man  euuiu  uuu  out  1 i U vv  muon  tuts  » a*,  uy  appijmg, 
of  its  committees  to  do  a certain  act,  why  it  was  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  had  himself 
that  that  committee  had  neither  done  the  act  di 


rectly,  r.or  made  any  effort  to  do  it?  ile  did  not  think 
the  chairman  of  the.  committee  had  even  untold 
ed  the  papers  delivered  to  him  by  the  secretary  ol 
ttie  senate,  lie  was  opposed  to  discharging  the  eoui- 

muicc. 

Mr.  Lewis,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fi- 
nance, said  that  the  resolution  was  one  of  sue  i an 
indefinite  character  that,  even  had  there  been  time 
lo  acl  in  compliance  with  it,  the  committee  cuuid 
nut  have  told  to  vvliat  articles  U was  intended  to  ap 
ply.  It  was  uifficuli  to  tell  what  articles  >v  ere  de- 
signated by  the  term  of  raw  material,  lie  supposed 
iron  was  a raw  material,  and  so  was  wool,  and  so 


was  hemp.  If  the  resolution  was  intended  lo  apply 
to  these  articles,  a compliance  with  il  must  have  set  to  report  an  entirely  new 
aside  the  whole  frame-work  of  the  bill,  lie  thought, 


made  an  estimate  of  that  amount.  When  lie  got 
the  sum,  then  all  the  committee  had  to  do  was  to  set 
themselves  to  work  in  earnest  and  so  arrange  the 
amount  of  duties  as  to  provide  that  sum.  tie  hoped 
the  instructions  would  he  continued,  and  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee  to  be  discharged  from  them 
would  not  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Speight  said  it  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose 
that  a majority  v.f  tho  committee  had  ordered  such 
a request  lo  be  made.  lie  would  give  ins  own  rea- 
sons why  he  thought  it  ought  lo  be  complied  with: 
other  gentlemen  might  give  theirs.  We  iiad  now 
but  eight  legislative  days  of  the  present  session  alter 
this  day.  The  latter  clause  ol  these  instructions 
struck  at  the  whole  bill,  and  required  the  committee 
tariff.  They  were  so  lo 
arrange  the  duties  as  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to 


rged;  on 

that  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  would  be  demanded 
so  that  the  bill  was  m (act  now  upon  ils  final  vole.—’ 
There  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  every  gentleman 
here  who  meant  to  vote  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative  would  now  vote  understanding^- . If  the 
bill  was  recommitted,  and  the  order  of  the  senate 
should  be  reiterated,  Mr.  B.  submitted  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  perform  the  duty  required  of  them 
He  should  nevertheless  go  on,  and  endeavor  to  obey 
it.  He  confessed,  however,  he  should  be  mi  willin  '- 
to  bring  into  the  senate  what  workmen  would  cafl 
a botch.  He  was  wholly  unwilling  to  go  to  work 
like  an  ignorant  anatomist,  and  cut  and  slash  among 
bones  and  muscles  and  nerves  and  tendons  without 
knowing  what  he  was  about.  If  he  was  to  prepare 
a bill,  he  must  have  the  necessary  aids  and  means  to 
help  him  m bringing  in  such  a hill  as  he  should  be 
prepared  to  stand  by. 

Now,  at  the  very  threshold  the  inquiry  came  un 
vvliat  is  raw  material?  Why,  in  the  view  of  a manu- 
facturer of  Moth,  fie  suppused  raw  material  would 
mean  wool,  but  in  the  view  of  a tailor  raw  material 
would  mean  manufactured  cloth.  If  a tanner  should 
be  called  on  to  say  vi  hat  he  considered  raw  material, 
his  answer  would  probably  be  rawhides;  but  if  a 
shoemaker  vveie  asked  what  is  raw  material  iris 
reply  would  be  tanned  leather.  And  so  on,  in  an 
interminable  succession,  through  all  the  various 
branches  and  processes  of  labor.  How  could  the 
committee  undertake  Lo  fulfil  these  instructions  with- 
out the  requisite  information,  and  without  the  ne- 
cessary time  and  opportunity  to  procure  it?  Still  he 
would  go  on,  and  endeavor  to  do  it,  if  ihe  senate, 
after  due  deliberation,  and  alter  hearing  vvliat  the 
committee  had  to  say,  should  still  determine  so  to 
order  it.  lie  could,  however,  do  but  one  of  two 
things:  either  to  take  such  an  amount  of  time  as  the 
proper  performance  of  the  task  would  require,  or 
make  a botch  of  the  work.  lie  brought  this  alter- 
native to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  seriate.  They  had 
now  at  length  come  up  lo  the  point.  They  were  now 
called  to  vote  finally  on  this  bill,  and  every  gentle- 
man must  give  such  a volo  as  he  should  he  prepared 
to  stand  by. 
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Mr.  Huntington  said  that  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  had  placed  tha.t  body 
in  an  attitude  which  he  believed  it  had  never  occu- 
pied before.  He  doubted  if  a single  instance  could 
be  found  in  all  the  recorded  legislation  of  the  country 
where  a committee  had  been  ordered  to  do  a specific 
act,  and  had  refused,  without  even  malting  an  at- 
tempt to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  committee  did  not  refuse;  they 
only  asked  to  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Huntington,  resuming,  said  that  the  commit- 
tee had  been  directed  to  make  a certain  alteration 
in  this  bill,  and  they  had  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  senate  without  even  attempting  to  make  such 
alteration.  As  to  the  reasons  which  they  had  staled, 
he  should  consider  them  afterwards.  What  was  it 
the  senate  had  done  yesterday?  The  senate  had  de- 
cided that  the  bill  should  be  amended,  and  amended 
in  a particular  way.  Did  they  not?  And  they  had 
written  down  on  paper  the  particulars  in  which  the 
committee  should  amend  the  bill,  an  I they  had  sent 
that  paper  to  the  committee.  It  was  no  direction  to 
them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending 
the  bill;  n was  not  left  with  the  committee  to  judge 
whether  tney  should  or  should  not.  It  was  a direc- 
tion, an  order,  as  peremptory  in  its  nature  as  any 
order  directed  to  the  secretary  of  the  senate.  Yet 
the  committee,  instead  of  making  tne  amendments 
they  had  been  directed  to  make,  reported  back 
the  bill  without  any  amendment  at  all.  They  de- 
clined to  do  the  duty  assigned,  and  Mr.  H,  insisted 
that  this  was  unusual,  unprecedented,  and  extra- 
ordinary. [Mr  Benton  was  here  understood  to  say 
that  he  could  produce  precedents  of  a similar  pro 
ceeding.] 

What  had  been  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  not  doing  his  duty?  The 
first,  and  indeed  the  only  reason  given  by  him,  ex- 
cept a suggestion  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  was 
that  the  committee  had  not  had  time.  Not  time — to  do 
■what?  in  the  first  place,  the  senate  had  decided  that 
the  committee  had  time,  for  they  had  directed  them 
to  do  it,  and  they  were  as  good  judges  of  the  time 
required  as  the  committee  were.  The  senate  had 
not  directed  the  committee  to  report  this  morning. 
The  senate  knew  just  as  well  as  that  committee 
what  day  they  had  fixed  for  adjournment,  and  how 
many  legislative  days  and  other  days  intervened,  and 
with  a lull  knowledge  of  these  facts  it  had  directed 
the  committee  on  finance  to  do  a certain  thing;  and 
now  the  chairman  of  that  committee  caine  there 
and  very  modestly  told  thi>  seonto  tb»i  iti«r  ™igM  nni 
to  have  required  the  committee  to  perform  that  task, 
because  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  time  to  do  it. 

The  senate  had  decided  that  the  bill  should  not 
pass  without  amendment,  but  should  be  amended. — 
The  committee  had  brought  it  back  into  the  senate 
without  any  amendment,  and  now  asked,  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  opinion,  that  the  bill  should  become 
a law  just  as  it  stood,  without  any  amendment  at  all. 
Now,  with  all  personal  respect,  Mr.  H.  insisted  that 
if  this  report  of  the  committee  should  be  accepted, 
the  senate  would  sanction  any  one  of  its  committees 
in  disregarding  and  refusing  to  comply  with  any 
order  the  senate  might  give.  The  committee  had 
not  time,  and  so  they  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
comply  with  either  branch  of  the  instructions.  No 
time!  Why,  u hat  was  the  first  instructions  given? — 
To  amend  the  bill  in  regard  to  those  articles  of  raw 
material  which  were  employed  it)  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  who  did  not  practical 
)y  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  such  a direction? 
The  question  was  too  plain  to  admit  of  dispute,  but 
the  committee  had  not  gone  into  any  inquiry  as  to 
what  such  raw  materials  were.  Had  they  asked  the 
senators  from  Maine,  or  Maryland,  whether  hemp 
was  an  article  of  raw  material,  and  whether  wool 
was  another?  No,  not  a word.  But  they  came  back 
here  and  plead  ignorance.  They  did  not  know  what 
a raw  material  meant.  What  a pity!  But  how 
long  would  it  have  taken  them  to  comply  with  this 
first  branch  of  the  instructions?  All  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  take  up  the  act  ot  ’42  and 
examine  it,  to  find  what  articles  oi  raw  material 
vveie  there  free  of  duty,  and  if  such  articles  there 
free  were  taxed  in  the  new  bill,  to  lake  them  out  of 
the  class  of  taxed  articles  and  pul  them  into  tne 
class  ol  tree;  and  so  it  any  such  article  w as  taxed 
in  the  new  bill  higher  tnan  in  the  act  of  ’42,  to  re- 
duce the  new  tax  to  the  level  of  the  old  one. — 
Would  such  an  operation  take  over  an  half  an  hour? 
There  was  not  a mail  in  that  chamber  who  could  nol 
make  the  whole  alteration  required  in  less  than  an 
hour’s  time. 

But  what  was  the  second  branch  of  instructioi  ? — 
It  was  that  the  cuinuntlee  should  lay  such  dulies  on 
articles  nut  raw  material  as  should  produce  revenue 
aullicieut  to  meet  the  exigencies  ol  the  country. — 


Had  they  not  time  for  this?  Had  not  the  treasury 
department  stated  what  was  the  amount  which  the 
government  would  need?  And  had  not  the  chairman 
told  the  senate  what  he  expected  this  bill  to  raise? — 
Now,  if  the  alteration  on  the  raw  material  would 
produce  a reduction  of  revenue,  all  the  committee 
had  to  do  was  to  impose  that  amount  in  addition  to 
the  duties  on  the  other  articles.  And  were  not  the 
committee  as  competent  to  do  this  as  they  were  to 
report  upon  the  bill  in  the  first  instance?  Was  not 
his  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Speight)  as  compe- 
tent to  make  these  alterations  in  the  bill  as  to  judge 
that  the  bill  was  fit  and  proper  to  be  passed  in  its 
present  state? 

Mr.  Speight  said  that  he  would  frankly  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  and  say  that  he 
could  not  do  any  such  tiling  in  the  space  of  eleven 
days,  nor  could  any  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Honlinglon  resumed,  and  said  if  the  gentle- 
man could  nol  do  it,  it  must  be  owing  to  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health,  (and  no  man  regretted  more  than 
he  did  that  the  health  of  the  honorable  senator  was 
no  better;)  but  if  the  gentleman  thought  that  he  was 
himself  quite  incompetent  to  such  a task,  here  was  a 
gentleman  from  Maine  near  him  (Mr.  Evans)  who 
had  been  long  enough  familiar  with  questions  of  re- 
venue to  know  something  about  them.  He  thought 
that  if  he  had  asked  him  he  could  have  presented 
him  with  such  views  as  would  enlighten  him  in  the 
task.  But  the  committee  took  good  care  not  to  give 
him  a chance.  Neither  his  friend  from  Maine,  (Mr. 
Evans,)  nor  his  friend  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  John- 
son,) both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, had  had  an  opportunity  of  making  even  an  effort 
to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them  by  the  senate. — 
A majority  of  the  committee  had  decided  that  they 
were  not  competent  to  do  it,  and  therefore,  in  their 
opinion,  no  body  could  do  it.  Mr.  H.  would  submit 
it  to  the  senate  whether  they  would  sanction  a 
course  like  this  in  one  of  their  committees?  He 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  body  that, 
having  instructed  a committee,  it  should  insist  that 
at  least  an  effort  be  made  to  obey  such  instructions. 
The  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  had  in- 
deed said  that  if  he  was  again  instructed  he  would  set 
to  work.  Instructed  again!  Was  it  necessary,  then, 
that  the  senate  should  reiterate  its  instructions? — 
That  it  should  require,  and  insist,  and  compel,  before 
one  of  its  committees  would  even  attempt  to  do  what 
it  was  directed  to  do?  He  repeated  it,  this  was  an  un- 
usual state  ol  things,  and  he  hoped  that  the  mmmii. 
icc  would  ue  sent  back,  and  charged  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  the  body. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  here  rose,  and  said  that  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  country  that  he  should 
put  an  end  to  this  affair.  He  was  now  fully  satisfied 
that  no  amendment  could  or  would  be  made  in  this 
bill,  and  it  was  therefore  useless  to  insist  on  keeping 
it  before  the  committee.  The  only  effect  of  such  a 
course  must  be  to  smother  the  bill.  When  he  had 
voted  ye-terday  for  the  instructions  he  had  had  no 
sucli  purpose  in  contemplation.  Had  he  resorted  to 
such  a mode  of  destroying  the  bill  he  should  nol 
have  considered  himsell  as  discharging  his  duty  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions.  He  had  at  one  time 
thought  it  his  duty,  under  the  instructions,  to  vote 
for  the  bill  just  as  it  came  from  the  house,  not  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a good  bill,  but  because,  contrary 
to  his  judgment,  it  was  determined  by  a majority  to 
put  the  country  on  a great  experiment,  and  he  was 
willing  that  they  should  lake  the.  responsibility  and 
abide  the  consequences.  But  when  he  witnessed  the 
exigency  into  which  the  country  was  brought,  and 
saw  me  secretary  of  the  treasury  asking  for  loans  and 
treasury  notes,  and  knew  that  this  bill  would  reduce 
the  revenue  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  amend- 
ments should  be  ottered  it  would  be  his  duty  to  vote 
for  them. 

But  what  was  the  stale  of  things  now?  The  de- 
mocratic majority  in  the  senate  declined  making  any 
amendment  in  the  bill,  yet  here  was  an  application 
to  keep  it  in  committee,  when  gentlemen  on  noth 
sides  ol  the  chamber  wished  the  bill,  if  it  passed  at 
all,  to  pass  in  its  present  form.  Mr.  J.  had  asked 
lor  amendments,  but  the  majority  told  him  that  none 
should  be  made.  Now,  then,  the  question  put  to 
him  was,  whelhei  this  bill  should  pass  or  whether 
it  should  be  defeated  by  his  vote?  And  if  it  should 
be,  would  that  vote  he  in  conformity  to  the  instruc- 
tions ot  his  legislature?  With  the  most  anxious  wish 
to  discharge  his  duly,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  own 
political  friends — auvice  not  intruded  upon  him,  hut 
given  to  him  m all  kindness — he  had  been  brought 
lor  a time  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to 
postpone  any  further  action  on  the  bill  to  the  next 
session  oi  congress;  but,  on  mature  deliberation,  he 
had  come  to  a ditterent  conclusion.  Why  should 
they  pusipone  the  bill,  if  they  thought  there  would 
be  a change  in  the  opinion  of  the  people?  fciuppus- 


ing  there  should  be  such  a change,  when  was  the 
bill  to  go  into  operation?  On  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber next,  and  congress  would  meet  on  the  fifth,  im- 
mediately after  it  had  gone  into  effect.  Nothing, 
therefore,  would  be  gained  by  postponing  the  bill; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  only  lead  the  people  to  a 
deceptive  security,  to  a delusive  hope.  Was  it  not 
better  that  the  fact  should  at  once  be  put  plainly  be- 
fore them.  Let  them  see  and  know  that  the  purpose 
to  pass  such  a bill  was  serious,  and  had  been  pur- 
sued to  action,  let  them  examine  the  bill  in  its  prac- 
tical operation;  let  them  get  up  their  meetings  and 
express  their  sentiments,  and  then  at  the  next  con- 
gress their  representatives,  coming  fresh  frqm  the 
people,  would  be  prepared  to  speak  the  will  of  the 
people.  Would  not  this  be  better  than  a state  of 
uncertainty?  Mr.  J.  said  he  could  not  get  any  offi- 
cial expression  of  the  opinion  of  his  state  legislature 
till  Octoher  next  Possibly  the  will  of  that  body 
might  change,  but  still  he  eouid  not  vote  to  post- 
pone with  that  view,  because  he  believed  that  in  the 
mean  while  a postponement  would  be  against  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  was  bound,  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  he  frank  and  speak  all  his  mind.  The  ques- 
tion on  this  bill  had  assumed  a party  character;  it 
was  a democratic  measure,  and  events  had  occurred 
which  threw  on  him  a responsibility  which  did  not 
properly  belong  to  him.  On  his  hands  lay  now  the 
responsibility  of  passing  or  rejecting  this  bill.  He 
did  not  occupy  the  position  of  forcing  this  measure 
on  the  country  by  a whig  vote.  He  represented 
but  one  state:  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  re- 
presented the  whole  American  people.  You,  sir, 
(said  Mr.  J.,  addressing  Mr.  Dallas,)  have  been 
elected  to  the  post  you  occupy  by  the  democratic 
party.  If  the  democratic  parly  are  united  in  desir- 
ing to  carry  out  this  measure,  I here  transfer  it  into 
the  care  and  keeping  of  the  representative  of  the 
whole  people.  We  shall  then  see  whether  it  is  a de- 
mocratic measure  or  not.  Mr.  J.  would  not  occupy 
a position  which  did  not  rightfully  belong  to  him. — 
He  desired  to  stand  rectus  in  curia;  be  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  a party  measure  wlien  the 
party  had  a majority  here.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  this  bill;  yet  he  would  not 
vote  against  it,  because  he  was  instructed  to  vote  in 
its  favor.  He  was  fully  aware  that  his  course  did 
not  meet  the  approbation  of  his  political  associates, 
and  it  was  very  painful  to  him  to  be  compelled  in 
this  instance  to  separate  himself  from  them.  He 

hart  mod  mat  tills  Clip  might  pass 

from  him;  but  this  could  not  be.  Come  life,  come 
death,  he  must  take  it;  and  he  should  proceed  to  do 
hts  duty,  though  none  could  regret  more  than  he  the 
pain  he  must  thereby  inflict  on  his  political  friends. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  consequences  of  this  act 
would  be  visited  on  his  head,  and,  if  so,  lie  should  go 
contentedly  into  the  walks  of  private  life  and  then  do 
battle  against  this  bill.  He  believed  that  those  who 
opposed  it  wore  right,  and  he  believed  fully  that 
their  course  would  meet  a hearty  response  from  the 
American  people;  and  he  hoped  in  God  that  the  day 
would  come  when  that  response  would  be  heard  in 
these  halls.  Meanwhile  he  should  now  vote  for 
discharging  the  finance  committee  according  to 
their  lequest,  and  would  look  to  God  and  to  the 
country  tor  the  result.  He  must  do  his  duly,  even 
though  his  political  friends  should  desert  him  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  that  it  was  very  true  (as 
the  senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Benton,  had  observ- 
ed) that  the  present  vote  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
the  bill.  If  the  committee  should  not  bedischarged 
from  the  instructions  the  senate  had  given,  the  bill 
would  fall;  if  they  were  discharged,  no  doubt  it 
would  become  a law.  As  to  the  announcement  made 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Jarnagm,)  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  obey  the  in  - 
slructions  received  by  him,  he  had  heard  it  with 
heartfelt  sorrow.  And  now  he  had  a word  to  say  to 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber. 

The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  had  said 
that  Mr.  C.  when  moving  the  instructions,  had  an- 
nounced that  it  was  his  object  to  defeat  the  bill,  and 
that  the  committee  thought  lhal  they  were  not  bound 
to  be  the  executioners  of  their  own  bill.  It  was 
very  true  that  Mr.  U.  had  frankly  acknowledged 
that  he  sought  to  defeat  the  bill,  because  he  consid- 
ered it  as  the  source  of  unmixed  an  l incalculable 
mischief.  Not  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff.  He  was  byyio  means  so  attach- 
ed to  the  present  law  that  he  would  not  vole  for  any 
other.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  at  all  limes 
to  lend  his  aiJ  in  a proper  amendment  of  it.  It  was 
true  that  he  did  stelt,  by  the  instructions  he  had 
moved,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  mechanic  and 
the  manufacturer,  and  also  to  secure  such  an  amount 
of  revenue  as  should  be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country . 
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The  senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Speight,)  had 
inquired  of  him  what  he  meant  by  the  exigences  of 
t!  e country,  and  how  much  revenue  he  thought 
would  de  s'.ffirient  to  meet  them,  and  had  dwelt  on 
the  imposs  bility  of  arranging  a bill  to  accomplish 
that  object  within  the  time  that  now  remained  of 
the  present  session.  After  what  that  senator  and 
others  had  said,  Mr.  C.  would  not  insist  that  the 
committee  could  obey  the  instructions,  but  it  was 
his  opinion  that  on  that  point  they  were  mistaken. 
But,  supposing  them  not  mistaken,  what  was  the  re- 
sult? The  senate  had  deliberately  decided  that  the 
pending  bill  should  be  amended  in  a particular  man- 
ner. 'I  he  committee  declared  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  comply.  Here,  then,  was  a measure 
so  premature  and  crude  that  the  committee  could 
not  make  it  perfect,  though  pressed  by  all  the  weight 
of  the  authority  of  the  senate.  In  this  declaration 
we  had  an  admission  that  a bill  was  destined  to  pass 
which  the  senate,  after  full  consideration,  had  de- 
cided ought  not  to  pass  in  rts  present  form,  if  the 
senator  wished  to  know  what  Mr.  C.  meant  hy  the 
instructions  he  had  moved,  he  would  say  to  that 
gentleman  that  he  meant  the  committee  should  re- 
port a bill  taking  off  the  odious  discrimination  which 
this  bill  made  in  favor  of  European  labor,  and  which 
should  at  the  same  time  raise  a sufficient  amount 
of  revenue  to  provide  for  the  civil  list  and  for  the 
interest  on  the  rational  debt;  and,  lastly,  which 
should  also  provide  a sicking  fund  to  pay  off  the  debt 
itself. 

Mr.  Speight  here  interposed  to  ask  what  amount, 
in  round  numbers,  the  senator  thought  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  these  objects? 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  had  not  made  an  exact  calcu- 
lation, but  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  do 
so.  He  had  made  some  examination,  and,  though 
he  should  not  at  present  attempt  to  pronounce  a 
definite  opinion,  yet  he  thought  gentlemen  would 
find  it  by  no  means  so  difficult  a matter  as  they  sup. 
posed. 

It  war,  certain,  however,  that  the  revenue,  even 
under  the  act  of  1842,  would  be  insufficient  to  cover 
all  these  objects;  and  it  was  still  more  flagrantly  evi 
dent  that  under  the  new  bill  the  revenue  collected 
must  fall  vastly  below  the  mark.  This  no  gentleman 
attempted  to  deny.  It  was,  in  fact,  openly  admitted, 
official  I ly  admitted,  for  congress  had  passed  a bill 
authorising  the  issue  of  ten  millions  in  treasury  notes, 
which  notes  might  be  reissued. 

Mr.  Speight.  Not  with  my  vote. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  senator 
had  voted.  He  had  himself  objected  to  such  a mea- 
sure, and  always  would  object.  When  the  govern 
menl  created  a debt,  he  held  that  it  was  their  boun- 
den  duty  at  the  same  time  to  lay  such  taxes  as  should 
meet  that  debt  and  discharge  it.  This  was  with  him 
a cardinal  principle  of  legislation.  It  had  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson;  but  the  par- 
ty now  in  power,  which  boasted  ofbeing  his  follow- 
ers, had  departed  from  and  deliberately  abandoned 
that  wise  policy. 

The  senator  said  that  there  was  not  now  time  to 
mature  a bill  in  conformity  wilh  the  instructions 
given,  and  this  because  the  senate  had  fixed  upon  a 
day  of  adjournment.  To  do  the  senator  justice,  Mr. 
C.  admitted  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  time. 
He  has  always  avowed  his  willingness  to  give  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  all  the  time  they  should  ask 
for.  He  had  openly  announced  on  (he  floor  of  the 
senate  that  he  was  ready  to  sustain  their  day,  and  it 
was  they  themselves  who  had  named  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. Mr.  C.  had  joined  in  the  vole  for  that  day,  be- 
cause, and  only  because,  they  had  fixed  upon  it.  The 
senator,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  taunt  him  with 
curtailing  the  session. 

If  the  committee  thought  there  was  not  time  to 
complete  the  task,  lei  them  introduce  a resolution 
to  prolong  the  time.  If  the  10th  was  too  soon,  let 
them  name  a more  distant  day.  Mr.  C.  was  not  for 
discharging  them  from  the  performance  of  a great 
duty  like  this  because  the  10th  of  August  did  not 
afford  them  a sufficient  lime.  Let  them  say  the  20th, 
or  the  30th;  he  was  willing  they  should  have  all  the 
time  they  asked.  They  could  riot  escape  by  say  ing 
that  they  had  not  time.  They  should  not  inflict  mis- 
chief, and  then  say  it  was  because  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  would  not  allow  them  time  to  avoid  it;  they 
should  have  no  such  excuse. 

Something  had  been  said  about  amendments  lo  the 
bill.  On  that  subject  Mr.  C.  had  done  his  whole 
duty.  He  had  offered  amendments  which  would 
cover  Ihe  whole  ground.  He  regretted  to  say  that 
one  of  those  had  tailed,  and  he  did  not  feel  under 
obligation  to  do  any  more.  If  his  amendments  had 
been  adopted,  they  would  have  fully  protected  the 
industry  of  the  country.  If  the  senate  did  not  chose 
to  adopt  them,  it  was  not  his  fault.  On  their  heads 
must  rest  the  consequences,  not  on  hie.  He  did  not 


feel  that  he  had  wasted  the  time  of  the  senate. — 

He  had  rarely  addressed  the  body,  and  never  but 
on  a great  subject.  But  he  had  done.  He  did  not 
mean  to  harrass  gentlemen  He  had  faithfully  warn- 
ed them;  and  now  let  the  consequences  fall  where 
they  might. 

Mr.  Webster  admitted  that  the  question  now  before 
the  senate  was  in  one  respect  what  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  had  declared  it  to  be — a 
test  question,  but  not  exactly  in  the  light  in  which 
that  gentleman  so  considered  it.  It  was  a test  ques- 
tion in  a general  and  different  sense — in  another  ai 
pect  altogether.  We  are  here,  (said  Mr.  W.)  call- 
ing ourselves  a democratic  congress.  The  majority 
are  purporting  to  be  about  lo  pass  a great  democra- 
tic measure.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  that  term, 
it  is  that  this  is  a measure  which  w ill  favor  the 
masses,  which  will  favor  the  people,  that  it  prefers 
the  interests  of  the  masses  lo  the  interests  of  a few 
who  are  thought  to  be  possessors  of  a high  measure 
of  weallh.  Now,  I ask  what  sort  of  a bill  does  the 
question  before  us  show  this  great  democratic  mea- 
sure to  be?  It  purports  to  he  “an  act  reducing  du- 
ties on  imports  and  for  other  purposes,”  and  the  title 
would  not  discredit  the  bill  at  all  if  it  had  not  added 
those  words,  “and  for  other  purposes.”  And  one  of 
those  other  purposes  is  to  enhance  duties.  The  true 
interpretation  of  the  bill  and  its  proper  title  would 
be,  “a  bill  to  reduce  cerlain  duties  and  augment 
others.”  To  see  whether  this  is  such  a bill  as  it  is  pre- 
tended to  be,  whether  it  is  in  favor  of  the  masses, 
look  at  the  question  now  before  us — a question  which 
is  likely  to  terminate  as  is  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Lewis,)  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance. 

This  bill  does  reduce  duties;  but  on  what?  There 
may  he  some  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the  middling 
classes,  but  the  great  amount  of  reduction  is  on  such 
articles  a3  were  contained  in  the  list  I read  yester- 
day. The  bill  reduces  duties  on  spirits,  ori  spices, 
on  tropical  and  all  other  fruits,  on  ready  made  cloth- 
ing, on  rich  and  costly  carpets,  on  silks,  on  rich  cut 
glass.  The  reduction  was  on  this  class  of  articles. 

It  keeps  out  of  the  treasury  more  revenue  than  the 
whole  amount  of  duties  on  the  other  articles.  Here 
is  your  main  reduction,  and  it  is  all  on  articles  of 
extreme  luxury.  The  whole  reduction  in  the  bill  is 
on  such  articles  as  none  of  the  middle  classes  use  or 
have  any  direct  inlerest  in.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
see  whether  you  will  or  will  not  continue  this  pro- 
cess; whether  you  will,  while  reducing  duties  on  ar 
tides  of  the  highest  luxury  used  by  the  rich  alone, 
increase  duties  on  articles  which  constitute  the  raw 

moUriol  *>ur  own  homo  monufooliirocl  ortiolon, 

out  of  which  all  the  laboring  men  of  the  country 
earn  their  daily  living — articles  which  furnish  occu 
pation  to  handicraft  labor.  On  these  articles  you 
have  increased  your  duties.  You  diminish  the  duty 
to  be  paid  hy  the  rich  and  raise  the  duty  to  be  paid 
by  the  masses.  You  augment  the  duties  under  a 
varifl  which  you  declared  lo  be  an  obnoxious  whig 
measure,  and  which  duties  you  demanded  to  have 
reduced.  You  are  asked  now  to  send  the  bill  to  a 
committee,  that  they  may  take  off  the  additional 
amount  where  your  duties  now  proposed  exceed 
those  laid  by  the  tariff  of  1842 — and  you  will  not  do 
it.  You  are  determined  to  indulge  those  who  con- 
sume the  richest  luxuries  and  to  raise  your  taxes  on 
the  poor  laborer.  The  whole  character  of  this  bill 
is  that.  It  seems  lo  revel  in  the  delight  of  taking 
away  men’s  employment.  This  characteristic  runs 
through  the  whole  of  it.  I had  hoped  that  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Janiagin)  who  declared  himself  yes- 
terday with  so  much  emphasis  against  the  policy  of 
taxing  the  raw  material,  would  have  held  to  this 
purpose.  [ shall  hold  lo  mine.  While  this  bill  re- 
duces the  duties  on  the  highest  luxuries  of  life,  oc- 
casioning thereby  a vast  loss  to  the  revenue,  and 
while  you  refuse  to  lower  the  duties  here  imposed 
on  raw  material  down  to  the  level  of  the  bill  of 
1842,  I say  that  your  bill  holds  a language  which 
cannot  and  which  will  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
people  ol  the  United  States  will  see  that  this  is  not 
a bill  for  the  masses;  that  it  is  not  a bill  for  the  poor; 
that  tl  is  not  a bill  lor  employment;  but  that  it  is  a 
bill  for  the  rebel  of  the  highest  and  most  luxurious 
classes  of  the  community.  They  will  perceive  and 
understand  that  it  is  a hill  w hich  goes  to  take  his 
living  from  the  poor  and  laborious  man,  while  it 
lessens  (he  taxes  of  his  rich  neighbor.  None  are 
so  blind  that  they  will  not  see  this;  nor  are  the  peo- 
ple so  callous  that  they  will  not  feel  it.  In  this  view 
1 admit  that  this  is  a test  question.  It  is  a lest  which 
settles  who  are  in  favor  of  raising  taxes  on  the  raw 
material,  to  the  ruin  of  the  American  laborer,  and 
who  are  in  favor  of  reducing  duties  on  the  highest 
luxuries  ol  human  life.  1 hat  is  the  test,  and  none 
ean  escape  from  it. 

I am  in  favor  of  keeping  this  bill  in  the  committee. 
I shall  vote  for  that.  'I  ho  committee  come  lure  and 


tell  us  there  is  not  time  to  do  what  we  have  directed. 
They  cannot  lo  it?  Sir,  was  the  like  ever  heard? — 
Could  not  Ihe  committee  have  at  least  said,  we  are 
ready  to  do  what  the  senate  requires,  but  it  will  lake 
a long  time  to  do  il? 

Mr.  Speight.  That  is  the  very  report  wc  made. 

Mr.  If 'ebster.  No  such  tiling.  The  committee 
made  no  report.  They  have  not  presented  any  re- 
port to  this  body  which  would  submit  their  views  to 
the  senate,  and  let  the  senate  decide  upon  them.  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  committee  have  conferred 
half  an  hour.  I do  not  think  they  have  considered 
the  thing  for  ten  minutes;  indeed,  I doubt  if  they 
have  met  at  all.  Yet  they  tell  us  they  cannot  do 
what  we  have  instructed  them  to  do.  Why,  sir,  on 
the  first  branch  of  Ihe  instructions  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty at  all.  Where  is  it?  There  is  not  a gentleman 
here  who  could  not  do  it  in  or.e  hour.  No;  the  com- 
mittee declined  doing  it,  not  from  want  of  time,  but 
from  want  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Sevier  called  Mr.  Webster  to  order. 

Mr.  Webster.  To  order?  How  am  I out  of  order? 
Mr.  Sevier.  The  senator  i3outof  order  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  purposes  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Webster.  I said  it  was  from  the  purposes  of 
the  committee;  and  it  is  not?  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  that  this  bill  shall  pass  as  it  is?  Is  not 
that  your  purpose? 

Mr.  Sevier  insisting  on  his  point  of  order — 

Chair  decided  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  least 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Webster.  Now,  then,  I think  that  forsuchan 
interruption  the  senator  from  Arkansas  owes  me  and 
the  senate  a handsome  apology. 

Mr.  Sevier,  (laughing.)  Well,  I make  you  as  hand- 
some a one  as  I know  how. 

Mr.  Webster.  It  somehow  always  happens  that  my 
differences  with  the  senator  from  Arkansas  end  in  a 
good  natured  sort  of  way.  [A  laugh.] 

To  resume  what  I was  saying.  I say  still,  (hat,  if 
the  committee  on  finance  had  thought  il  incumbent 
on  them  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  senate,  Ihey 
would  have  found  time  to  do  it.  Before  meridian 
Ih is  day  they  might  readily  have  accomplished  the 
object  contained  in  the  first  part  of  Ihe  instructions. 
But  I rather  think  they  did  not  greatly  fatigue  them- 
selves, but  concluded  that  Ihe  best  way  would  be  to 
lake  a short  cut,  and  ask  to  be  discharged,  in  the 
hope  that  something  might  occur  which  would  enable 
them  to  pass  this  bill.  I do  not  believe  they  so  much 
as  opened  a book. 

And  now  I say  that  when  this  bill  shall  be  passed, 
<horo  in  ue  no  neeu  or  writing  on  the  body  of  it 
..  hether  it  is  a democratic  or  an  aristocratic  bill. — 
When  the  laboring  man  sees  that  the  duty  on  raw 
material  which  forms  the  staple  of  his  work  is  rais- 
ed, while  that  on  silks,  on  spices,  on  preserved 
fruits,  on  rich  carpets,  and  on  rich  cut  glass  is 
lowered,  he  will  not  ask  any  man  to  give  the  bill  its 
name — its  name  is  on  its  face.  It  is  an  aristocratic 
bill,  and  every  item  in  it  corresponds  to  that  general 
character. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  that  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  characterizing  this  as  an  aristocratic 
bill,  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  saying  a few  words 
before  the  question  should  be  taken,  that  he  might 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  any  such  impression. — 
The  senator  had  asked  with  great  confidence,  and 
surely  with  the  expectation  of  not  being  replied  lo, 
where  was  the  democratic  feature  in  this  bill? — 
Where  was  the  provision  for  the  laboring  classes? — 
He  would  select  a few  articles  of  luxury  on  which 
the  duties  were  reduced  leaving  it  to  he  inferred 
that  these  were  the  principal  reductions  in  the  bill. 

I will  tell  the  senator  what  are  the  democratic 
features  of  the  bill.  In  the  first  place  it  has  reduc- 
ed Ihe  duly  oil  salt  from  eight  cents  In  two  cents  a 
bushel.  It  ha3  reduced  the  duly  on  sugar  from  two 
and  a half  cents  to  one  cent  per  lb.  On  all  con- 
sumers of  calicoes,  plain  or  printed,  a species  of 
goods  used  by  all  the  larmers,  and  mechanic;,  and 
laborers,  and  their  families,  God  knows  how  much. 
1 believe  that  on  all  the  articles  consumed  by  the 
poor  and  by  the  middle  classes  (he  reduction  is  great- 
er than  all  other  articles  in  the  bill.  The  simple  re- 
peal of  the  minimunis  on  coarse  cottons  (a  sort  of 
lax  never  known  till  the  tariff  of  1816  either  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country)  will  alone  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  consume  an  increased 
importation  to  the  value  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
at  prices  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  they 
now  pay. 

What  is  the  great  reduction  in  this  hill  which  it  i3 
thought  is  lo  prove  so  injurious  to  the  country?  It  i3 
the  protecting  duties  on  manufactures  made  in  large 
establishments  by  the  power  of  machinery,  owned 
by  heavy  capitalists,  who  are  realizing  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  profit.  The  repeal  of  these  du- 
ties will  operate  lo  reduce  the  profits  of  these  men 
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to  eight  or  ten  per  cent.  I do  not.  myself  believe 
that  the  money  price  of  labor  will  be  reduced  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  commodiiies  uSed 
by  the  laborers;  and,  therefore,  that  the  practical 
effect  of  this  bill  will  be  most  favorable  to  the  great 
mass  of  our  laborers  and  to  nineteen-twentieths  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  Slates.  The  laborers  in 
their  factories  will  get,  on  the  whole,  more  for  their 
labor  than  they  get  now. 

But  I will  take  leave  to  refer  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  to  certain  resolutions  passed 
in  Boston  in  1821),  which  are  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  and  supported  in  a powerful  speech  by  that  hon- 
orable senator  himself,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system  of  protecting  American  manu- 
factures by  high  duties.  The  duties  at  that  time 
were-about  20  or  25  per  cent,  on  cottons,  woollens, 
and  iron.  A proposition  had  been  made  to  enhance 
these  duties,  as  they  were  afterwards  fixed  by  the 
tariff  of  1824.  Arid  it  was  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal that,  at  a meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
where  these  resolutions  were  passed,  the  senator 
look  a very  distinguished  partin  getting  them  adopt- 
ed. One  of  those  resolutions,  as  i remember,  af- 
firmed that  the  effect  of  protecting  laws  was  to  be- 
nefit the  great  capitalists  and  not  the  labor  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Webster  here  inquired  whelher  Mr.  McD.  had 
the  resolutions  before  him? 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  he  had  not;  but  (hey  could  be  got. 
He  quoted  them  from  memory. 

Another  resolution  was  in  answer  to  the  general 
allegation  that  the  establishmedt  of  manufactures 
gave  a market  to  the  farmer.  It  was  nearly  in  these 
words: 

“ Resolved , thr  t we  cannot  perceive  how  that  sys- 
tem can  be  a benefit  to  the  farmer  which  increases 
the  price  of  all  lie  has  to  buy,  while  it  diminishes  the 
price  ol  all  he  sells.” 

Mr.  McD.  said  that  he  had  referred  to  these  reso- 
lutions as  the  best  answer  to  the  pregnant  inquiry  of 
the  senator,  when  he  asked  where  was  the  democra- 
tic feature  in  this  bill? 

The  senator  had  said  that  a tax  imposed  upon  the 
raw  material  struck  a blow  at  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
try. Now  Mr.  McD.  considered  this  as  but  a very 
small  matter.  It  had  been  magnified  by  circum- 
stances into  an  importance  which  did  not  belong  to 
it.  Why,  what  was  the  tax  laid  on  all  these  articles? 
It  was  only  five  per  cenl.  He  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  duty  laid  on  dye  stuffs,  but  where 
these  articles  had  formerly  been  free,  they  were 
generally  raised  by  this  bill  to  five  per  cent,  A duty 
ol  five  per  cent,  on  one  small  element  in  me  cost  or 
manufactured  articles,  was  that  going  to  break  down 
the  manufacture!?  It  appeared  to  him  but  a very 
small  matter,  and  had  he  been  charged  with  the 
framing  of  this  bill,  he  should  have  been  as  willing 
that  this  was  out  of  the  bill  as  in  it.  He  met  and 
repelled  the  idea  that  the  bill  made  any  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  American  manufactures.  It 
gave  ihem  a protecting  duly  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent.  The  duty  on  woollens  was  thirty 
per  cenl.,  that  on  cottons  twenty-five  per  cent,  while 
it  required  them  to  pay  a duty  of  only  five  per  cent, 
on  their  raw  material.  Was  that  a discrimination 
against  them?  It  gave  them  twenty-live  per  cent,  in 
their  favor. 

Mr  McD.  said  it  appeared  to  him  unjust  to  allow 
the  idea  to  go  to  the  country  that  a law  of  this  kind, 
which  secured  (o  the  great  body  of  the  industrious 
people  of  this  country  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the 
products  of  their  labor  in  maikels  where  they  could 
get  the  best  price,  was  a law  directed  against  Ame- 
rican industry.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a law  in 
favor  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Ststes.  It  was  a bill  to  benefit  the  people 
who  resided  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  all  who 
lived  south  of  the  Folomac,  the  great  body  of  peo- 
ple in  the  middle  states,  and,  in  fact,  the  people  of 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  except  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  McD.  believed  that  in  New 
York  and  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  ten  honest  far- 
mers who  suffered  by  the  existing  lax  upon  iron 
where  there  was  one  laborer  benefilted  by  il;  and 
yet  they  were  told  that  tins  was  a bill  against  the 
labor  of  the  country.  Were  the  friends  of  this  bill 
to  grant,  what  seemed  to  be  assumed  on  the  other 
side,  that  there  were  no  laborers  in  the  United  States 
but  those  in  the  lactones,  what  became  of  all  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  and  all  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters? What  were  the  interests  of  all  these  in  com- 
parison with  the  interests  of  Ihe  three  hundred 
thousand  laborers  in  our  factories!  Yet  all  must  be 
subjected  to  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  this  small 
number.  They  formed  an  aristocracy  of  laborers, 
and  congress  was  to  make  all  who  did  not  belung  to 
that  privileged  class  tributary  to  their  support.  And 
now,  because  the  Iriend-.  of  this  bill  were  in  favor 
of  restoring  to  the  great  masses  of  our  agricultural 


population,  who  could  not  meet  and  act  in  concert, 
the  right  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
manufacturers,  they  were  to  be  charged  with  pass- 
ing an  aristocratic  bill.  He  repelled  the  charge, 
and  insisted  it  was  an  insult  to  the  agricultural  la- 
borers of  this  country  to  say  that  there  were  no  la- 
borers deserving  of  protection  but  those  who  were  in 
the  factories. 

Mr.  McD.  said  that  he  had  recently  seen  a gen- 
tleman from  Boston,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Illinois,  and  who  (old  him  that  lie  there  saw  the 
daughters  of  a wealthy  farmer  dressed  in  frocks  made 
of  unbleached  cotton,  such  as  we  got  from  Liverpool 
for  four  cents  a yard;  and  this  in  a country  where  a 
farmer  on  twenty  or  thirty  acres  would  raise  an  an- 
nual surplus  of  five  or  six  hundred  bushels  of  grain. 
Under  that  great  measure  accomplished  in  England 
by  Sir  R.  Peel — a measure  which  marked  an  era  in 
the  history  rot  only  of  that  great  man’s  life,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  Mr. 
McD.  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  mea- 
sures of  modern  times — he  would  venture  to  say 
that  in  ten  years  from  this  time  exports  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  millions  would  go  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  to  England,  and  would  return  in  the  shape 
ol  manulactured  goods  at  hall'  the  price  ive  were 
now  paying. 

Mr.  McD.  said  that,  as  a copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  Boston,  and  to  which  he  had  before  re- 
ferred, had  now  been  (landed  to  him,  he  would  ask 
that  they  should  be  read.  They  contained  such  an 
admirable  and  such  a philosophic  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  that  Mr.  McD.  was  willing 
this  hill  should  go  to  the  country  with  these  resolu- 
tions appended  to  it. 

Before  they  were  read,  however,  he  wished  to  add 
one  word  more  on  the  suhject  of  revenue.  He  en- 
tertained strong  and  decided  views  on  that  subject, 
but  had  hitherto  forborne  to  express  them.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  bill  would  produce  quite  as  much 
revenue  as  was  now  obtained  under  the  act  of 
1842.  Although  some  articles  the  duties  were  re- 
duced in  amount,  1 he  greater  sum  received  on  the 
importations  of  woollens  and  cottons  would  more 
Ilian  make  up  for  all. 

Take  the  articles  of  woollens:  they  now  paid  a 
duty  yft  40  per  cent.  We  imported  six  millions,  and 
we  manufactured  in  the  United  States  twenty-four 
millions,  making  ir.  all  thirty  millions.  The  senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  not  deny  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  from  40  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  im- 
ported goods  would  reduce  the  price  in  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  ihp 
six  minions  imported  would  occasion  a loss  to  the 
treasury  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  provided 
tile  amount  of  imports  remained  the  same. 

Now  look  at  another  view.  Here  were  six  millions 
of  imporied  woollens  and  twenty-four  millions  of  do- 
mestic, which  were  lo  be  affected  by  this  tariff  The 
reduction  on  file  six  millions  from  abroad  was  10  per 
cent.;  the  reduction  on  similar  goods  made  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  the  same.  The  tolal  loss,  then,  to 
the  treasury,  on  the  thirty  millions  would  lie  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  But  allowing  our  imports  to  increase 
from  six  to  nine  millions,  the  result  would  be  nearly  the 
same;  for  nine  millions  at  30  per  cent.,  would  give 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  six 
millions  at  40  per  cenl.  would  gwe  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Here,  then,  would  be  a gain 
of  three  millions  importation  on  the  woollens.  To  those 
goods  io  which  the  minimums  applied,  the  increased 
importation  would  be  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate  it.  Mr.  McD.  said  he  had  a piece  of  cotton 
sheeting  which  was  fit  for  the  wear  of  any  gentleman, 
which  cost  in  Manchester  but  seven  cents,  while  goods 
of  the  same  fineness  at  Lowell  cost  fourteen  cents.  [A 
voice;  ‘’Ah?  t should  like  to  see  it.’’]  What  would  be 
the  increase  from  the  abolition  of  these  minimums  no 
o:ie  could  tell j but  it  would  be  more  limn  sufficient  to 
compensate  lor  any  falling  off  in  the  revenue  from  oilier 
pans  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis  here  inquired  whether  the  specimen  of  cot- 
ton to  w hich  the  gentleman  had  alluded  was  of  the  kind 
called  plain  white  cotton? 

Mr.  McDuffie  replied,  it  was  plain  white  colion,  36  in- 
ches wide. 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  understood  ihe  gentleman  lo  say 
that  this  species  of  goods  could  bo  got  in  Manchester 
for  seven  cents,  while  at  Lowell  they  would  cost  four- 
teen. Now,  it  happened  that  the  British  manufacturers 
ol  these  goods  two  years  ago  had  gone  before  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  wi  h petitions  that  ihe  duty  on  raw  cot- 
ton might  be  taken  off  and  in  support  of  that  prayer 
they  had  staled  that  all  that  species  of  cotton  goods  was 
made  in  the  United  States  as  cheap  and  cheaper  than 
it  was  or  could  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  a 
lull  hearing  and  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  was  thereupon  repealed. — 
Now,  Mr.  D.  presumed  these  men  understood  their  own 
business,  and  knew  at  what  rate  they  could  make  plain 
white  cotton. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  he  did  not  care  what  they  said, 
the  lact  was  as  lie  had  slated  it;  and,  moreover,  he 
knew  that  oil  some  descriptions  ol  coarse  cottons 


they  were  able  now  in  South  Carolina  to  beat  Boston 
and  Lowell  and  England  to  boot,  and  make  a profit 
of  40  percent.  [A  laugh  ] 

Mr.  McD.  here  called  for  the  reading  of  the  Bos- 
ton resolutions,  and  they  were  read  accordingly. 

Mr.  Webster  sai  l that  he  did  not  doubt  that  which 
had  been  read  by  the  clerk  might  be  a correct  ac- 
count, as  far  as  it  went,  of  what  was  done  at  the 
meeting  in  question;  but,  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be 
the  whole  account,  because  he  knew  there  was  an- 
other resolution  adopted  at  the  same  time  and  which 
had  not  been  read,  and  to  which  Mr.  W.’s  attention 
had  been  frequently  called  in  that  chamber.  Wheth- 
er he  had  drawn  these  resolutions  or  made  any 
speech  on  that  occasion,  he  could  not  now  tell;  but 
he  yielded  it.  all,  and  the  gentleman  might  consider 
him  as  haying  drawn  every  one  of  these  resolutions 
and  argued  in  their  favor  before  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. 

But  now,  (said  Mr.  W.*)  the  first  thing  I have  to 
say  in  reply  is,  that  the  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  readily  admit  that  such  is  the  infirmity 
of  our  nature  that  even  an  honest  man  may  some- 
times change  his  opinion;  nay  more,  that  he  may 
change  his  opinion  in  three  years  as  well  as  in  thirty 
years.  Now,  I think  that  the  greatest  and  the  ablest 
speech  1 ever  heard  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  from  the  governor  of  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, while  a still  greater  speech  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion was  delivered  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. [Much  laughter.]  I adduce  this  merely  as  a 
proof  that  an  honest  man  may  change  his  opinion. — 
Moreover,  if  I rightly  remember,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  once  one  of  the  most  powerful 
advocates  this  counLry  contained  for  internal  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  McDuffie.  Yes,  and  I have  never  changed  my 
opinion  since  on  the  question  of  power. 

Mr.  Webster.  “On  the  question  of  power?”  And 
why  then  was  the  senator  so  zealous  in  favor  of  a 
barren  power,  which,  according  to  him,  ought  never 
to  be  exercised?  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  McDuffie  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had 
only  argued  in  favor  of  appropriations  for  survey. 

Mr.  Webster.  Again  the  same  gentleman  was,  I 
believe,  once  very  favorable  to  a bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McDuffie's  reply  was  not  audible  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

Mr.  Webster.  Then  I stand  before  the  senate  as 
but  affording  the  same  proof  with  the  gentleman 
himself  that  an  honest  man  may  change  his  opinion. 

j ro.-r>o.,,Ooi  >crj  wen  mat  at  the  time  that  meet- 
ing was  held,  the  commercial  people  of  Boston  were 
in  a state  of  great  alarm.  They  had  then  a com- 
merce which  was  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  they 
apprehended  that  the  policy  about  lo  prevail  at 
Washington  was  such  as  would  interfere  with  that 
commerce.  And  now,  sir,  what  was  it  in  especial 
that  they  so  much  feared?  It  was  this  very  principle 
of  minimum  duties,  which  was  put  upon  the  people 
of  New  England  by  the  policy  of  South  Carolina. — 
The  senator  said  that  such  a policy  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  legislation  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  globe  before  the  tariff  of  1816.  Well, 
sir;  and  by  whom  was  that  minimum  policy  first  de- 
vised and  introduced?  It  was  moved  by  a gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  and  carried  in  congress  by  the 
votes  of  South  Carolina  against  every  vote  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Tlie  people  of  Boston  dreaded  these 
minimum  duties,  because  they  apprehended  that  their 
practical  operation  would  be  to  cut  off  their  India 
trade.  They  did  not  oppose  the  principle  because  it 
was  bad  in  itself,  but  only  because  it  would  work  in- 
juriously to  them.  To  hear  the  manner  in  which 
minimums  have  been  spoken  of  in  this  chamber 
throughout  this  debate,  one  would  think,  who  never 
had  heard  of  them  before,  that  they  were  some  band 
of  Camanche  or  Pawnee  Indians  that  were  coming 
down  upon  us  to  eat  us  all  up. 

Mr.  McDuffie  here  said  that  the  senator  was  not 
correct  in  saying  that  minimums  had  been  introduced 
against  every  Massachusetts  vote. 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  be  it  so.  The  minimum  po- 
licy was  introduced  by  South  Carolina.  The  senator 
will  not  deny  that  the  invention  was  of  South  Caro- 
lina origin.  This  was  in  1816.  In  1820  an  eminent 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Baldwin)  had  in- 
troduced a high  protective  duty  on  iron,  and  advo- 
cated a policy  winch  went  to  protect  every  ihingout 
of  New  England.  New  England  thus  found  herself 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones.  Between 
the  South  Carolina  tariff  and  the  Pennsylvania  tariff, 
she  was  like  to  be  ground  to  pieces.  And,  by  the 
way,  if  the  honorable  senator  had  looked  a little 
more  to  ihe  chair  about  the  effect  of  this  biil  on 
Pennsylvania  iron,  it  might  have  been  as  well  as  to 
confine  himself  to  woollens  and  cottons. 

1 agree  that,  whether  from  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  business  of  the  country,  or 
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not,  ever  since  the  tariff  of  1824  there  had  been  no 
such  thing  as  going  bach.  That  tariff  was  passed 
without  asking  or  obtaining  the  consent  of  Massachu- 
setts. She  gave  but  one  vote  in  its  favor.  Her  peo- 
ple had,  up  to  that  time,  addicted  themselves  mainly 
to  commerce,  but  they  then  saw  that  the  time  was 
come  when  they  must  conform  themselves  to  the 
will  of  the  country  in  regard  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  they  accordingly  were  induced,  I may 
almost  say  compelled,  to  vest  a large  amount  of  their 
capital  and  labor  in  that  pursuit.  If  there  be  any 
inconsistency  in  having  opposed  the  protection  of 
manufactures  at  a previous  period,  and  advocating  it 
at  a time  when  circumstances  had  entirely  changed, 

I am  ready  to  admit  the  change.  I admit  in  the 
broadest  sense  that  1 agreed  with  every  word  in  those 
resolutions,  but  now  there  is  such  a thing  as  a moral 
neoessity  of  maintaining  the  habits  and  pursuits 
of  business  men,  which  they  entered  into  twenty-two 
years  ago  solely  in  cunsequence  of  laws  passed  by 
congress. 

And  now  as  to  the  increase  ot  duties  in  this  bill,  1 
confined  my  observations  to  those  imposed  upon  raw 
material.  In  answer  to  this,  the  senator  says  that 
the  duty  is  only  five  per  cent.  Well,  what  of  that? 
A difference  of  five  per  cent,  is  quite  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  many  establishments  now  in  this  country. 
If  there  were  no  competition  from  abroad  it  would  be 
a different  thing;  but  when  there  is  competition,  and 
the  British  manufacturer  is  pressing  on  his  American 
rival,  and  when  much  capital  is  of  necessity  vested 
in  raw  material,  a loss  of  five  per  cent,  may  be  quite 
enough  to  decide  the  competition  between  us  and 
England.  Does  England  pursue  a policy  like  this? — 
No;  she  lets  in  the  raw  material  free  of  all  duty. 
Her  country  is  full  of  skill,  and  capital,  and  ma- 
chinery, and  of  labor  at  half  the  price  we  pay,  and 
against  all  these,  this  bill  either  expects  that  the  A me 
rican  artisan  can  live  here,  or,  i f he  cannot,  it  means  to 
destroy  him,  and  to  say  that  we  shall  import  ail  that 
he  now  makes.  To  add  to  all  his  other  disadvantages 
in  competing  with  greater  capital  and  cheaper  labor, 
you  here  add  a loss  on  his  raw  material. 

The  senator  says  that  the  poor  people,  in  this  coun- 
try arc  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  importation  of 
cheap  cottons;  and  he  thinks  we  should  import  such 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $10  000,000.  Well,  if  we 
do,  all  I can  say  is,  that  there  will  be  presented  a 
a very  singular  spectacle  upon  (he  ocean,  for  it  is 
certain  that  last  year  we  exported  of  such  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $4,500,000.  Here,  then,  are  our  ships 
carrying  cottons  out  of  the  country,  while  other 
ships  are  bringing  cottons  in. 

Mr  -t/r taid  the  had  been  of  coarse 

cottons. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  senator  is  mistaken;  they  were 
not  exclusively  of  coarse  cottons;  they  were  of  such 
as  bring  seven  cents  in  Boston.  Nor  was  there  any 
reason  in  the  world  to  think  that  while  we  sent  out 
of  the  country  four  or  five  millions  of  these  goods, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  bring  ten  millions  in?  I 
do  not  mean  to  treat  the  senator’s  opinion  with  dis- 
respect, but  it  does  appear  plain  to  me  (hat,  with 
such  a capacity  to  supply  our  own  demand  against 
■the  manufactures  of  England,  and  all  the  world,  we 
are  not  likely  to  import  the  same  sort  of  goods  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions. 

The  senator  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  (by  which  1 lake  it  he  means 
the  men  employed  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Northern 
! and  Middle  states)  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
| bill;  because,  under  the  existing  law,  they  are  heavi- 
! ly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbors  in  the  vil- 
lages and  factories.  Now,  on  that  subject,  I wish  to 
put  one  or  two  questions  to  the  honorable  senator. 
1 ask  him  whether  al  any  time  the  prices  of  goods 
| were  lower  to  the  farmer  than  at  this  moment,  and 
j whether  it  is  a well-founded  opinion  that  similar 
goods  can  be  brought  here  from  England  and  sold  at 
: a lower  price.  The  gentleman  slates  a strong  case, 
! in  which  the  daughters  of  an  Illinois  farmer  were 
| clothed  in  unbleached  cottons  al  four  cents  a yard. 
Yes;  and  why?  and  why?  The  immediate  answer  is, 
because  the  farmer  had  no  market  for  the  consump- 
tion of  his  produce.  Flour  is  now  bringing  two  dol 
i lars  a barrel  in  Missouri.  A correspondent  writes 
1 me  that,  repealed  as  the  corn  laws  of  England  may 
be,  good  flour  now  can  be  got  at  St.  Louis  for  a dol- 
lar and  a half  a barrel. 

Now,  it  comes  to  this;  If  the  senator  is  right  in 
supposing  that  these  agricultural  products  of  a farm- 
er in  Illinois  or  Missouri  will  rise  in  price  from  llie 
| repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws,  then  he  may  con- 
sistently enough  hold  the  other  opinion  he  avowed  as 
to  the  introduction  of  British  goods.  But  1 believe 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a very  great  error.  That 
the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  bill  may  be  to  intro- 
duce into  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  a mure  liber 
al  spirit  than  has  heretofore  prevailed,  1 have  little 
doubt;  but  that  it  will  improve  the  market  for  Ame- 


rican flour  to  any  sensible  degree  I do  not  believe  — 
The  very  repeal  ot  those  laws  will  stimulate  im- 
provement in  the  agriculture  of  England,  and  Ihey 
are  now  rapidly  improving  in  all  the  modes  of  tillage. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  price  of  his  product  con- 
tinues to  be  lower  and  importation  to  go  on,  it  be- 
hoves him  to  cast  about  for  means  to  improve  his 
landed  property. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  English  capitalist  is 
often  himself  a landholder,  with  means  at  his  dispo- 
sal to  an  amount  that  might  seem  to  us  incredible. — 

I know  myself -an  English  landed  gentleman  who  ex- 
pended one  hundred  thousand  dollars  simply  in  drain- 
ing his  lands,  in  order  thereby  to  increase  his  crops; 
and  a similar  process  is  going  on  all  over  England. 
But  now,  if,  turning  away  our  eyes  from  this  foreign 
market,  we  look  at  the  actual  state  of  our  farmers 
at  the  North  and  in  the  East,  we  shall  find  that  his 
greatest  expectation  of  a remuneration  for  his  labor 
is  in  that  market  which  is  especially  created  and  kept 
up  by  the  factories  and  villages  in  his  neighborhood. 

I might  put  a question  on  this  subject  to  either  of  the 
senators  from  Pennsylvania,  and  get  a prompt  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  And  anv  man  who  would  look  to 
the  statistics  annually  published  may  see  in  how 
large  a degree  the  products  of  agriculture  enter  into 
the  value  and  constitute  an  element  in  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  commodities.  England  herself 
furnishes  us  with  abuudant  examples  of  this;  and  a 
member  in  the  other  house  has  gone  into  a very  ac- 
curate and  exact  calculation,  showing  how  much  of 
English  agricultural  products  enter  into  the  value 
of  every  yard  of  English  broadcloth  which  we  im- 
port. 

But  I will  not  extend  these  remarks.  I recur  to 
my  first  proposition  that  the  senate  propose,  by 
adopting  this  bill,  to  submit  to  a great  loss  of  revenue 
on  articles  used  exclusively  by  the  rich,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  increase  the  taxes  on  raw  material, 
and  refuse  to  bring  them  down  to  the  rate  of  those 
in  the  bill  of  1842.  Let  the  people  look  on  this 
picture  and  on  that,  and  then  decide  which  of  the 
measures  it  is  that  justly  deserves  to  be  called  demo 
cratic. 

At  this  point,  we  must  suspend  our  report,  intend- 
ing to  present  the  residue  in  our  next  paper.  The 
debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  Simmons, 
McDuffie,  and  Archer,  when  thequestion  being  taken 
on  discharging  the  committee,  it  was  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright, Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Coluuitt.  Dickinson.  Dix.  Fairfield.  Hannegan,  Houston. 
Jaruagin,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Sem- 
ple, Sevier,  Speight,  Turney,  Wesicotl,  and  Yulee — 28 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cameron, 
Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington, 
Johnson,  ofLonisiana,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Moreliead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons, 
Sturgeon,  Upborn,  Webster,  and  Woodbridge— 27. 

Mr.  Webster  now  renewed  his  motion  to  amend 
the  bill  by  striking  out  the  following  clause  of  the  9th 
section: 

“And  such  collector  shall  cause  such  goods  [that 
is,  such  as  are  undervalued  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  revenue]  to  he  sold  at  public  auction,  within 
twenty  days  from  the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  sale  of  un- 
claimed goods;  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall 
be  placed  forthwith  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  such  collector  is  hereby  authorized  to 
pay  out  of  the  accruing  revenue,  to  the  owner,  im- 
porter, consignee,  or  agent  of  the  goods  so  taken, 
the  value  thereof  as  declared  in  the  entry,  and  five 
per  centum  upon  such  amount  in  addition  thereto; 
and  the  said  collector  shall  render  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  with  Ins  accounts  of  the  customs,  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  money  so  paid,  the 
amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  the  goods  so  taken, 
and  the  amount  of  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury; 
and  this  section  shall  be  in  force  until  the  1st  of  July, 
1848,  unless  otnervvise  directed  by  congress.” 

This  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Cameron.  Cilley,  John  M.  Clay  ion,  Thomas  Clayton, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntingdon,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Pheips,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  and 
Wood  bridge — 28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Col- 
quitt, Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier, 
Speight,  Turney,  Westcoti,  and  Yulee — 26. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a resolu- 
tion to  refer  the  bill  to  a special  committee,  on 
which  a discussion  on  order  arose,  in  which  Messrs. 
McDuffie,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Lewis,  Hunting- 


ton,  and  Colquitt  took  part,  and  on  which,  thero 
being  a tie  vote,  the  vice  president  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  question  being  on  concurring  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Ihe  bill  as  amended,  it  was  agreed 
to. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill,  and  ordering  it  to  be  read  a third  time — 

Mr.  Crittenden  made  some  general  remarks  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cameron  offered  the  two  following  amend- 
ments, both  of  which  were  rejected  without  a count: 
“To  strike  out  the  first  five  sections  and  to  insert: 
That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  December  next 
there  shall  be  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  du- 
ties, whether  specific  or  ad  valorem,  now  imposed  by 
law  on  articles  of  import  d merchandize  wherever 
duties  exceeding  30  per  ren1.  ad  valorem  are  now 
charged:  Provided,  nevertheless.  That  duties  on  arti- 
cles now  charged  with  more  than  30  per  cent,  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  30  per  cent.,  and  by  striking 
out  Ihe  7th  and  8lh  section.” 

“To  amend  t tie  bill  by  inserting  in  the  first  section, 
lines  8,  after  the  word  ‘duty;’  Provided,  That  this 
act  shall  only  be  so  construed  in  regard  to  the  duties 
on  coal,  and  iron,  and  all  the  kinds  and  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  as  to  reduce  the  duties  thereon  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  below  the  duties  im- 
posed thereon  by  the  act  of  30th  of  August,  1842.” 
The  vote  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  order- 
ing the  bill  to  a third  reading,  it  was  as  follows: 
NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  A=h!ev,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Colqn in.  Dickinson,  Dix.  Fairfield.  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Lewis  McDuffie;  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier, 
Speight.  Turney,  Westcoti,  and  Yulee — 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cameron, 
Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntingdon, 
Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Mangum, 
Miller  Morehead,  Nile9,  Pearce.  Phelps,  Simmons, 
Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Woodbridge — 27. 

The  senate  being  equally  divided  — 

The  Vice  President  rose  and  delivered  a full  expo- 
sition of  the  reasons  for  the  course  he  was  about  to 
pursue.  After  which  he  gave  his  casting  vote  in  the 
affirmative.  So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
fur  its  third  reading. 

The  debate  was  then  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Niles,  Cameron,  and  J.  M.  Clayton.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Cameron  were  very  brief.  He  said  he  rose 
only  to  repeat  his  opposition  to  this  bill,  to  enter  his 
solemn  protest  against  its  passage,  and  to  give  notice 
that  the  word  “repeal!”  will  this  day  go  forth,  and 
continue  until  the  loud  voice  of  the  laborers  of  the 
North  shall  compel  their  oppressors  to  respect  them. 
This,  he  said,  was  no  bank  question,  in  which  the 
rich  capitalists  were  only  concerned.  Here  will  be 
found  the  laborers  and  the  mechanics,  roused  to  in- 
dignation against  those  who  care  not  how  much  they 
rob  them  of  their  comforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a wild 
abstraction.  If  the  bill  had  been  made  by  a British 
statesman  it  could  not  have  discriminated  more  in 
favor  of  the  English  workman,  or  have  done  more 
wrong  to  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  He 
repeated  that  from  henceforth  repeal  would  be  the 
word  among  the  democracy  of  the  North,  and  that 
it  would  not  cease  until  it  triumphed. 

Mr.  Niles  having  moved  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  tl.e  bill  be  posporied  to  the  first  Monday  of 
December  next,  the  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  decided  in  the  negative.  Yeas  27,  nays  23. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cameron, 
Cilley,  John  M.  Clayion,  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans.  Greene,  Huntington, 
Johnson,  ol  Louisiana,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons, 
Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Woodbridge — 27. 

NAYS — -Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Bemon,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Colquilt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield.  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Jarnagan,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker,  Rusk.Sem. 
pie,  Sevier,  Speight,  Turney,  Westcoti,  and  Yulee — 28, 
The  question  at  length  recurring  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  Mr.  Simmons  successively  delivered  their  opi- 
nions in  opposition  to  its  general  principles  and 
scope;  alter  which  tiie  question  was  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following 
vole: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix.  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Jaruagin,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Sem- 
ple, Sevier,  Speight,  Turney,  Wesicott,  and  Yulee — 28. 

NAYS — Mrs  rs  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cameron, 
Ciiley.  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington, 
Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Johnson,  ol  Maryland,  Mangum, 
Mill-  r,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce.  Phelps,  Simmons, 
Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Woodbridge— 27. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  1 9th  Annual  Fuir.  The  exhibition  is  to  he  open- 
ed at  Niblu’s  Garden,  on  Monday  the  5th  of  October. 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
October  are  assigned  for  receiving  manufactures,  mo- 
dels, i 1 1 ven lions,  specimens  of  the  arts,  &c.  designed 
for  exhibition. 

First  week.  Monday , oth  October,  at  12  M.  the  Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition  will  be  opened.  At  7j  o’clock  P. 
M.  the  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  hon. 
Muhlon  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  president  of  the  In- 
stitute. After  which  a grand  display  of  hre  works. 

Tuesday,  6th.  Exhibition  opens  at  9 A.  M.  from  this 
period.  An  address  will  be  delivered  at  12  M. 

Wednesday , 1th.  Steam  engine,  with  a long  range  of 
machinery,  will  be  in  operation.  Fire  works  at  9 P.  M. 

Thursday,  8th.  An  address  at  3 P.  M. 

Friday,  6th.  Plowing  and  spading  match.  An  ad- 
dress in  the  field. 

Saturday,  10/A.  In  the  evening  splendid  fireworks. 
Entries  oPcattle  and  live  stock  must  be  made  during 
this  week. 

Second  week.  Monday,  12/A.  National  Convention 
of  Farmers,  Gardners,  Silk  Cultivators,  and  their  friends, 
at  11  A.  M.  at  Mechanics’  Hall,  472  Broadway. 

Tuesday.  13/A.  Agricultural  Convention  continued. 

Wednesday,  14/A.  Cattle  exhibition  opens  at  9 A.  M. 
Agricultural  address  7 P.  M- 

Thursday.  15/A.  Cat  tie  exhibition  continued.  Anni- 
versary address  at  7 P.  M.  The  New  York  Sacred 
Music  Society  volunteer  their  services.  Visitors  receive 
tickets  gratis. 

At  the  last  fair,  34  gold  medals,  35  silver  cups,  131 
silver  medals,  255  diplomas,  170  dollars  in  cash,  and 
123  volumes  of  books  were  dislributed.  More  will  be 
distributed  at  die  ensui  g fair.  The  number  of  visitors 
lias  exceeded  200,l)u0  at  a single  anniversary.  At  the 
last  fair  riot  less  than  20,000  different  specimens  were 
exhibited.  Such  an  exhibition  of  articles  purely  Ameri- 
can, cannot  fail  to  inspire  a feeling  of  patriotism  in  the 
bosom  of  every  American  that  witnesses  it.  We  have 
already  won  from  die  old  world  the  appellation  if  being 
a nation  of  inventors.  No  field  is  leit  unexplored  or 
unimproved  by  American  genius  and  enterprise.  The 
cotton  gin,  the  skilful  application  of  steam — of  gas— 
and  electricity,  tile  thousands  of  labor  saving  conni- 
vance? that  have  been  and  die  additional  ones  that  are 
daily  being  introduced  by  American  ingenuity — require 
a fair  field  for  exhibition.  Let  no  American  remain  ig- 
norant of  what  his  country  :s  capable  of  producing. 

We  rejoice  to  see  tins  spirited  announcement  of  the 
conductors  of  this  great  National  Fair,  at  the  principal 
commercial  emporium  of  the  Union.  After  a struggle 
of  so  many  years  with  hostile  foreign  interests,  through 
which  they  have  witnessed  the  eternal  principles  of 
home  labor  advanced  from  doubtful  existence  to  the 
equilibrium  of  a single  disastrous  casting  vote,  they  may 
well  leel  assured  of  the  firm  basis  upon  which  the  doc- 
trine of  protecting  American  industry  will  finally  be  es- 
tablished. Tariff,  or  no  tariff,  we  must  and  will  have  a 
home  market,  and  tlie  labourers  of  die  republic  shall 
have  employment  and  compensation  for  their  labor,  for 
that  at  last,  is  tlie  point  at  issue.  Labor  is  tlie  source  of 
wealth,  we  all  know,  just  as  surely,  as  that  idleness  is 
the  parent  of  poverty  Will  our  countrymen  consent 
that  foreigners  shall  do  for  us  what  our  own  workmen 
can  do  as  well,  or  belter,  and  soon  would  do  cheaper 
too,  if  a fair  chance  were  afibrded  them.  Will  our  coun- 
trymen consent  to  see  our  laborers  deprived  of  employ- 
ment and  literally  kept  “idle  all  tlie  day,’’  whilst  ne 
drain  tlie  country  of  ns  specie  to  send  to  tlie  foreign 
operatives,  no,  not  to  the  operative,  but  to  tlie  fore'gn 
capitalist,  the  foreign  “lord  of  tlie  loom,”  or  proprietors 
of  the  mines,  aristocrats,  who,  it  is  well  known,  screw 
out  of  the  millions  of  poor  halt-fed  and  doubly  tasked 
laborers,  tire  last  drop  of  sweat,  lor  the  miserable  sub 
sistance  which  is  duled  out  so  grudgingly  to  them,— shall 
our  coin  be  drained  away  until  our  very  cents  shall  be- 
come as  scarce  as  “American  eagles’'  hare  already  be- 
come, flown,  to  build  up  t he  national  wealth  our  of  great 
commercial  an  i manufacturing  rival  in  exactly  t he  same 
proportion  that  the  want  of  employment  impoverishes 
our  own  workmen?  Can  our  countrymen  consent  to 
return  to  colonial  vassalage  alter  having  tasted  ol  inde- 
pendence? 

What  is  national  independence?  Is  it  a parchment 
“ declarationV  Is  it  a royal  acknowledgment  that  the 
sovereign  king  and  parliament  no  longer  pretend  to 
a right  to  govern  “in  all  cases  whatsoever?”  Is  ii  these 
mere  formalities  that  establishes  real  independence?— 
Shall  we  recur  to  the  condition  of  allowing  Great  Bri- 
nui)  not  only  to  manufacture  for  us,  as  in  her  motherly 
kindness  she  was  wont  to  do  tor  our  venerable  fathers, 
every  “hob-nail,” — shall  we  depend  upon  her  for  all  our 
iron  and  steel,  Irani  the  railroad  bar  down  to  the  cam- 
bric utedle, — shall  we  allow  her  to  supply  us  with  coal, 
aye,  up  to  our  very  coal  mines, — shall  we  look  to  Europe 
for  our  supplies  of  ready  made  hats,  coats,  shoes,  and 
shirts,  as  we  have  already  commenced  doing,  and  yet 
fancy  ourselves  independent?  What  fallacy  is  this? — 
How  can  it  he  accounted  for? 

Accounted  lor?  Why  very  simply.  We  not  only  al- 
low England  to  mauuficture  our  implements  and  ap- 
parel tin  u.-,  but  ti  e b arks  from  which  w«  con  our  les- 
so  -whether  on  government — on  political  economy — 
“0  i the  wealth  of  nations’’— on  “fee  trade,”  on  any 
and  every  subject  that  touches  her  interest,  England  is 
allowed  to  manufacture  opinions  for  us.  In  a lithe  time 


at  this  gait  not  only  our  ABC  books — our  political 
and  commercial  ethics — our  catechisms  and  prayer 
books  will  all  be  imported — aye.  the  paper  on  which  we 
wtite  and  print — will  all  come  from  Europe; — and  yet  we 
fancy  ourselves  independent!  Oh  for  an  American 
feeling — an  American  spirit — another  effective  assertion 
of  American  Independence. 

The  American  Institute  deserves  well  of  their  coun- 
try. They  have  contributed  largely  and  liberally  to- 
wards enabling  Americans  to  see  what  Americans  can 
do  They  have  adopted  one  of  the  best  methods  of  in- 
ducing the  Americans  to  do  their  own  thinking,  instead 
of  depending  upon  others  to  think  as  well  as  to  do  for 
them.  Without  doing  our  own  thinking,  we  shall  never 
be  “free  indeed.’’ 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Regents  of  this  Institution  assembled  in  this 
city  yesterday,  in  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  the 
law  creating  the  Institution.  There  were  present: — 
The  Vice  President  of  the  U.  States. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  States. 

The  Mayor  of  Washington. 

The  Hon.  George  Evans  of  Maine. 

The  Hon.  I.  S.  Pennybacker,  of  Virginia. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Hough,  of  N.  York. 

The  Hon.  R D.  Owen,  of  Indiana. 

The  Hon.  H.  W.  Hilliard,  of  Alabama. 

The  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Gideon  Hawley,  ofN.  York. 

Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  of  Washington. 

' Col.  J.  G.  Totten,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Absent  the  Horn  W.  C.  Preston,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, who  is  detained  in  the  South  by  indisposition,  and 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Breese,  who  had  proceeded  home  to 
Illinois  before  his  appointment,  and  of  course  could 
not  have  received  notice  early  enough  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  Washington  in  time  for  the  meeting. 

This  general  attendance  of  the  Regents — some  of 
them  from  a great  distance — evinces  an  appreciation 
of  the  duty  committed  to  them  honorable  to  the  gen- 
tlemen selected,  and  auspicious,  we  think,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  tlie  important  Institution  whose  enduring 
foundation  they  are  now  met  to  lay. 

We  understand  that,  after  a provisional  and  tempo- 
rary organization,  by  calling  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Hough,  Secretary,  pro  tern.,  the  Regents  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  sitting,  first,  in  a reading  of  the 
law  constituting  the  Institution,  then  in  a free  inter- 
change of  views,  a general  survey  of  tlie  powers  and 
duties  devolved  on  them,  and  of  those  of  the  officers 
created  by  the  law. 

At  a little  after  three  o’clock  they  adjourned  to  ten 
o’clock  this  morning. — JV’at.  Intel. 

SECOND  DAY’S  SITTING. 

The  Board  of  Regents  was  fully  organized  by  the 
unanimous  election  of  the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Institution,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hough,  one  of  tlie  Regents,  as  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution, whose  services  are  of  course  gratuitous,  and 
his  appointment  designed  to  be  temporary,  the  Board, 
as  we  have  understood,  not  being  prepared  to 
make  a permanent  choice  for  that  office.  The  May- 
orof  Washington  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  required  by  law  to  be  raised, 
and  the  Hon.  R.  D.  Owen  and  Col.  Totten,  associate 
members  thereof. 

A suitable  edefice  for  the  Institution  is  to  be  erec- 
tedudon  the  Public  Mall,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Potomac.  A Committee  was  appointed  to  devise  the 
plan  and  location.  The  committees  were  appointed, 
and  the  Board  adjonrned  to  meet  again  on  the  30th 
November. 

Treasury  Operations.  Wo  are  informed  that 
the  Government,  instead  of  sending  specie  to  New 
Orleans,  recently,  to  pay  its  troops  with  there,  sent 
its  agents  to  N.  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere,  and 
purchased  drafts  on  N.  O.,  and  so  took  from  the  Or- 
leaneans  their  current  funds,  and  visited  upon  their  bus- 
iness all  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  want  of  a prop- 
er quantity  of  the  circulating  medium.  Had  there 
been  any  thing  like  a common  business  capacity  evi- 
denced in  tlie  management  of  the  affairs  of  tlie  Trea- 
sury Department,  tlie  Government  funds  deposited 
with  the  various  Banks  through  the  country,  could  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  have  easily  been  sent  thither,  and 
the  oppressiveness  of  visiting  the  entire  expense  of 
paying  the  soldiers  upon  one  city  been  avoided.  The 
wholesale  purchases  on  credit  might  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  avoided,  and  a saving  to  the  Government 


of  no  inconsiderable  amount  secured.  But  these  little 
trifles  are  apparently  of  no  sort  of  consequence  to  the 
magnates  in  Washington. — Phil.  U.  S.  Gazette. 

New  Jersey.  — Timber  mines. — The  cedar  swamps 
of  Cape  May  afford  phenomena  that  few  are  aware 
of.  The  Trenton  Gazette  says: — Cn  the  north  side 
of  Morris  River  Creek,  the  meadows  and  cedar 
swamps,  as  far  up  as  the  fast  land,  are  tilled  with 
buried  cedars  to  ari  unknown  depth.  In  1814  or  T5 
an  attempt  was  made  to  sink  a well  curb  near  Den- 
nis Creek  landing,  but  after  encountering  much  dif- 
ficulty in  cutting  through  a number  of  logs,  the 
workmen  were  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt by  finding  at  the  depth  of  20  feet  a compact 
mass  of  cedar  logs. 

It  is  a constant  business  near  Dennis  Creek  to 
“mine  cedar  shingles.”  This  is  done  by  probing  the 
soft  mud  of  the  swamps  with  poles  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  buried  cedar  timber;  and  when  a log 
is  found  the  mud  is  cleared  off,  the  log  cut  up  into 
proper  lengths  with  a long  one-handled  saw,  and 
these  lengths  split  up  into  shingles  ami  carried  out 
of  the  swamp  ready  for  sale.  This  kind  of  work 
gives  constant  employment  to  a large  number  of 
hands.  The  trees  found  are  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
diameter;  the  lie  in  every  possible  position,  and  some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  buried  for  many  centu- 
ries. Thus  swamps  of  trees  which  have  grown  to  a 
great  age,  and  which  have  been  decaying  a century, 
are  found  standing  in  the  place  in  which  they  grew, 
while  tlie  trunks  of  very  aged  cedars  are  lying  hori- 
zontally under  their  roots.  One  of  these  instances 
is  thus  described  to  us,  in  a manuscript  from  Dr. 
Beesley,  of  Dennis  Creek,  who  has  himself  “mined” 
many  thousand  cedar  shingles,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  businees. 

“I  have  in  my  mind  a cedar  some  two  and  a half 
feet  over,  under  a large  cedar  swamp,  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Upon  counting  the  annual  growth  of  the 
stump,  I found  there  were  thirty  of  them  to  an  inch; 
so  that  there  were  1.080  in  the  three  feel  from  the 
centre  to  the  outside  of  the  tree.  The  stump  must 
thus  have  been  1,080  years  in  growing.  To  all  ap- 
pearance the  tree  to  which  it  belonged  has  been  dead 
ior  centuries,  for  after  a slump  in  these  meadows 
decays  down  to  the  wet,  there  is  no  more  decay — 
none  at  least  that  is  perceptible.  Now  we  have  1,- 
080  for  the  growth  of  the  slump,  and  500  for  its  de- 
cay, and  500  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  under  it, 
for  this  must  have  grown  and  fallen  before  the  tree 
to  vt  hich  the  stump  belonged,  sprouted.  We  are  thus 
carried  back  for  the  term  of  perhaps  2,000  years,  of 
which  J 500  on>  determined,  Deyood  question,  oy  me 
growth  of  the  trees.” 

The  better  opinion  is  that  these  trees  have  gradu- 
ally sunk  through  the  solt  mud  of  the  swamps,  after 
having  attained  their  growth  and  fallen.  Many, 
however,  have  decayed  in  their  erect  position,  for 
tlie  swamps  are  full  of  slumps  standing  as  they  grew. 

Within  a short  distance  of  the  mouth  of  Dennis 
Creek,  and  about  three  miles  from  any  growing  tim- 
ber, can  be  seen  at  low  water,  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  numerous  cedar  and  pine  stumps,  about  six 
feel  below  the  surlace  of  the  meadow,  with  the  bark 
still  adhering  to  some,  when  the  mud  is  removed. — 
As  one  passes  up  the  creek  a few  miles  the  stumps 
appioach  the  surface,  and  near  Ihe  edge  of  the  live 
swamps  they  become  very  numerous. 

The  durability  of  timber  in  a wet  stale,  an  English 
says,  is  illustrated  by  the  piles  of  the  budge  built  by 
tlie  Emperor  Trojan  across  the  Danube  as  one  ex- 
ample. One  of  these  piles  weie  taken  up  and  found 
to  be  petrified  to  tlie  depth  ot  three  quarters  of  an 
inch;  but  the  rest  of  the  wood  was  little  different 
from  its  ordinary  stale  though  it  has  been  driven 
more  than  sixteen  centuries. 

The  piles  under  tlie  London  bridge  have  been  dri- 
ven about  6UU  years,  and  from  Mr.  Bann’s  observa- 
tions in  1746,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  mate- 
rially decayed.  In  1819  they  were  sufficiently  sound 
to  support  the  massive  superstructure;  they  are 
chiefly  of  elm. 

in  digging  away  the  foundation  of  old  Savoy  pa- 
lace, London,  w hich  was  built  650  years  ago,  the 
tiie  wholeol  the  piles,  consisting  ol  oak,  elm,  beach, 
and  chesnut,  were  found  in  a stale  of  perfect  sound- 
ness, as  also  was  the  planking  which  covered  ttio 
pile  heads. 

Flour  and  Grain.  Orders  were  received  from  Eng- 
land by  the  last  steamer,  winch  authorizes  shipment  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  flour,  at  the  prices  ihey  were  at  on  Iter 
arnval.  The  laet  of  a lew  thousand  barrels  and  bush- 
els being  shipped,  immediately  operated  on  ihe  market. 
Flour  advanced  trom  A2£  to  25  cts.  and  grain  advanced 
5 or  6 cts.  a bushel. 

F.  G.  McConnell,  Esq  , representative  in  congress 
from  Alabama,  in  a fit  ol  mania  pertu,  at  die  cur  >d 
Washington,  biabbed  himself  repeatedly  and  mortally, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst. 
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Ireland. 

The  reports  of  the  potato  crop  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  of  the  very  worst  kind.  The  disease  seems 
to  have  attacked  the  growing  plant  in  all  quarters,  and  it 
makes  rapid  progress  in  the  work  of  decay,  placing  the 
final  destruction  of  the  crop  beyond  question.  The  alarm 
is  universal.  Meetings  have  been  held  to  petition  for  a 
continuance  of  Government  aid.  The  cottiers  have  held 
meetings,  and  talked  of  offering  to  give  up  their  rotting 
potato-grounds  in  lieu  of  paying  rent.  All  Ireland  is 
again  in  a state  of  panic  at  the  approach  of  absolute  des- 
pite total  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  relief  in  Ire- 
land since  November  1345,  is  £852.481  97.  Of  this 
sum,  £491  ,851  is  to  be  repaid,  and  £'357,630  not  to  be 
repaid. 

The  total  quantity  of  Indian  corn  and  oatmeal  which 
has  been  provided  for  this  service  i9  93,810  quarters,  or 
790, 484|  bushels,  or  44,121,574.^  pounds;  which  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  diem  for  each  person,  would  snp- 
port  490,240  persons  daily  for  thr<  e months. 

There  seems  to  he  a lull  in  the  Repeal  agitation:— 
Young  Ireland  is  vanquished,  and  is  magnanimously 
sulky;  Old  Ireland  reposes  on  its  victory,  in  a good  hu- 
mor with  all  the  world. 

Irish  Eloquence. — The  following  is  the  eloquent 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Meagher,  in  the  late  excit- 
ed discussion  at  Conciliation  Hall,  between  the  par- 
tizans  of  O’Connell  and  those  who  insisted  that  Irish- 
men were  not  to  repudiate  the  use  of  physical  force. 
We  have  already  published  a general  account  of  the 
scene;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  record,  more  particu- 
larly, this  remarkable  outburst  of  patriotic  fervour. — 
In  our  judgment,  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the 
best  examples  of  Irish  eloquence — and  it  was  only 
unfortunate  that  it  was  cut  short  by  the  interruption 
of  Mr.  John  O’Connell,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
excited  assembly : 

“Mr.  Meagher  rose  and  said  he  cordially  concur- 
red in  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  the  most 
comprehensive  measures  that  a Whig  Administration 
could  bestow  upon  the  country,  would  fail  to  elevate 
it  to  that  position  which  it  had  a right  to  occupy,  and 
the  power  to  maintain.  The  Whig  ministry  could 
improv  f ’flC  province,  Dut  could  not  rootoro  lh«  na. 
tion — franchises,  liberal  appointments,  tenant  com- 
pensation, bills  and  equal  justice,  as  it  was  called, 
might  ameliorate  but  would  not  exalt.  They  might 
meet  the  necessities,  but  would  not  call  forth  the  abi- 
lities of  the  country.  A few  weeks  since  stood  in  the 
Queen’s  bench  an  old  and  venerable  man,  to  teach 
the  country  the  lessons  he  had  learned  beneath  the 
portico  of  the  Irish  senate  house,  and  which  he  trea- 
sured up  in  his  heart  as  the  costless  legacy  which 
any  citizen  could  bequeath  to  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth.  [Cheers.]  (A  voice — “He  voted  against  O’- 
Connell.”) He  cared  not  if  Mr.  Holmes  had  given 
a conservative  vote,  he  had  national  sentiments  and 
aspirations.  [Cheers  ] The  speaker  then  quoted 
passages  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Holmes  to  which  he 
referred,  and  continued — a new  Government  might 
redress  grievances,  but  it  was  a strong  people  alone 
that  could  raise  up  a great  nation.  [Cheers.] 

“He  drew  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  Lord 
John  Russell’s  promise  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people,  in  which  he  said  that  the  ministry  con- 
sidered the  social  grievances  of  Ireland  to  be  the 
roost  prominent,  and  they  would  afford  some  remedy, 
some  kind  of  improvement,  some  kind  of  hope,  that 
in  ten  or  twelve  years  hence,  this  country  would  be 
in  a better  state  than  at  present.  After  that  consola- 
tory declaration,  let  those  wait  upon  Providence  and 
the  whigs  [cheers] — but  let  those  whose  hearts  and 
minds  have  not  been  imperialized,  continue  to  undo 
that  work  which  48  years  ago  knocked  down  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  dishonored  the  ancient 
peerage  of  Ireland, and  reduced  the  country  to  servi- 
tude. [Cheers  ] He  confessed  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  an  appeal  to  arms 
would  be  not  only  senseless,  but  wicked.  To  talk  of 
repealing  the  Union  by  force,  was  to  poetize.  There 
might  be  a riot  in  the  streets,  but  no  revolution  in 
the  country.  Moral  means  were,  therefore,  the  only 
means  that  coutd  or  should  be  adopted  Pie  did  not 
conceive  that  their  deputy-secretary,  Mr.  Crean, 
would  do  more  for  repeal  in  registering  votes  in 
Green  street,  than  arms  in  head  police  office;  that 
Conciliation  Hall  on  Burgh-quay  was  more  impreg- 
nable than  a rebel  camp  on  Vinegar  hill;  and  that  the 
hustings  at  Dundalk  could  be  more  successfully 
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stormed  than  the  magazine  in  the  Phenix  Park. — 
Therefore,  my  lord,  [continued  Mr.  Meagher]  I do 
advocate  the  peaceful  policy  of  the  association. — ■ 
[Cheers.]  It  is  the  only  policy  we  can  and  should 
advise.  Situated,  disposed  and  disciplined  as  the 
country  is  at  present,  it  is  the  only  policy  which  the 
people  can  and  should  adopt.  If  that  policy  be  pur- 
sued with  truth,  with  courage,  and  stern  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  I do  firmly  believe  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed. [Loud  cheering  ] But,  my  lord,  I dissented 
from  the  resolutions  in  question  for  other  reasons.— 
[Hear,  hear.]  I stated  the  first — I now  come  to  the 
second.  [Hear.]  I dissented  from  these  resolutions, 

/V»n  I felt  that  Ky  nooor.t  Jngf  t Ko  rw  1 ahonM 

pledged  myself  to  the  unqualified  repudiation  of  phy- 
sical force  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  circumstance  This  I could  not  do,  for,  my 
lord,  I do  not  abhor  the  use  of  arms  in  the  vindication 
of  national  rights.  [Cheers.]  There  are  times  when 
arms  will  alone  suffice,  and  when  political  ameliora- 
tions call  for  a drop  of  blood — [cheers] — and  many 
thousand  drops  of  blood.  [Loud  cheering,  and  cries 
of“Oh,oh.”] — Opinion, 1 admit,  will  operate  against 
opinion.  But,  as  the  bon.  member  for  Kilkenny  ob- 
served, force  must  be  used  against  force.  [Cheers 
and  some  confusion.]  The  soldier  is  proof  against 
an  argument,  but  he  is  not  proof  against  a bullet. — 
The  man  that  will  listen  to  reason,  let  him  be  rea- 
soned with.  But  it  is  the  weaponed  arm  of  the  pa- 
triot that  can  alone  avail  against  battalioned  despot- 
ism. [Loud  cheers.]  Then,  my  lord,  I do  not  dis- 
claim the  use  of  arms  as  immoral,  nor  do  I believe  it 
is  the  truth  to  say , that  the  God  of  Heaven  withholds 
his  sanction  from  the  use  of  arms.  From  the  day  on 
which  in  the  valley  of  Bethulia,  he  nerved  the  arm 
of  the  Jewish  girl  to  smite  the  drunken  tyrant  in  his 
lent,  down  to  the  hour  in  which  he  blessed  the  insur- 
gent chivalry  of  the  Belgian  priests,  his  Almighty 
hand  has  ever  been  stretched  forth  from  his  throne 
of  light,  to  consecrate  the  flag  of  freedom,  to  bless 
the  patriot’s  sword.  [Loud  and  enthusiastic  cheer 
ing.j  Be  it  for  the  defence,  or  be  it  for  the  assertion 
of  a nation’s  liberty,  I look  upon  the  sword  as  a sa- 
cred weapon.  [“No,  no,”  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins.] And  if,  my  Lord,  it  has  sometimes  reddened 
the  SfirOUd  Ot  ttie  Opplessor,  tlEc  tho  unointod  rod  of 

the  high  priest,  it  has  at  other  times  blossomed  into 
flowers  to  deck  the  freeman’s  brow.  [Loud  cries  of 
"hear,  hear,”  and  vehement  applause.]  Abhor  the 
sword,  and  stigmatize  the  sword  1 No,  my  Lord,  for 
in  the  cragged  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  it  cut  in  pieces 
the  banner  of  the  Bavarian,  and  won  an  immortality 
for  the  peasant  of  lnnspruck.  [Cheers.]  Abhor  the 
sword,  and  stigmatize  the  sword  I No,  my  Lord  for 
at  its  blow  a giant  nation  sprang  up  from  the  waters 
of  the  far  Atlantic,  and  by  its  redeeming  magic  the 
fettered  colony  became  a darling  free  republic. — 
[Cheers.]  Abhor  the  sword,  stigmatize  the  sword  ! 
No,  my  Lord,  for  it  scourged  the  Dutch  marauders 
out  of  the  fine  old  towns  of  Belgium,  back  into  their 
own  phlegmatic  swamps  [cheers]  and  knocked  their 
flag  and  laws,  and  sceptre  and  bayonets,  into  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Scheldt.  [Enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing.] My  Lord,  I learned  that  it  was  the  right  of  a 
nation  to  govern  itself,  not  in  this  hall,  but  upon  the 
ramparts  of  Atwer.  [Cheers.]  1 learned  the  first 
article  of  a nation’s  creed  upon  those  ramparts, 
where  freedom  was  justly  estimated,  and  where  pos- 
session of  the  precious  gift  was  purcha.-ed  by  the  ef- 
fusion of  generous  blood.  [Loud  cheers.]  My 
Lord,  I admire  the  Belgians,  1 honor  the  Belgians  for 
their  courage  and  their  daring;  and  I w ill  not  stig- 
matize the  means  by  which  they  obtained  a citizen 
King,  a chamber  of  deputies — ” 

The  spoaber  was  hp.re  interrupted  by  Mr.  John 
O’Connell,  who  protested  against  these  sentiments, 
and  insisted  that  Mr.  Meagher  must  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  or  they  must  choose  some 
other  leader  than  his  father.  The  meeting  crying 
out  “O'Connell, O’Connell  I”  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  lead- 
er of  the  “Young  Ireland”  Party,  with  Mr.  Meagher 
and  their  friends,  withdrew;  and  Mr.  John  O’Connell, 
declaring  it  was  a time  to  sweep  and  not  to  speak, 
proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  ensuing  Monday, 
when  his  father  would  try  to  repair  the  breach  that 
had  occurred. 

POTATO  CROP  IN  IRELAND. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  relation  to  the  present  state 
of  the  potato  crop  : 


“Having  recently  passed  through  extensive  tracts 
of  country  and  made  a minute  examination  into  tha 
slate  of  the  potato,  I can  bear  testimony  not  only  to 
the  premature  withering  of  the  stalks  and  consequent 
decay  of  the  roots,  but  under  stalks  of  which  the 
leaves  were  still  green  and  sound,  the  roots  were  di- 
minutive in  size,  and  in  a rapid  state  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  fuel  is  then  so,  arid  to  throw  a people  ac- 
customed for  some  lime  to  meal  diet,  on  potatoes  that 
are  some  rotten  and  almost  all  unripe,  would  be  to 
aggravate  all  the  evils  of  famine,  with  the  horrors  of 
pestilence.” 

Date,  August  1,  1846. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

United  States  diplomatists,  and  U.  States 
mediation.  Mr.  Brent  had  his  audience  of  leave  on 
the  7th  of  July,  and  immediately  afterward  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Harris,  presented  his  credentials  as 
charge  d’affairs  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

~ i Packet  of  July  4,  announces  the  departure  of 
? ftrabam,  the  U.  S.  consul,  and  young  Mr.  Brent, 

fc  hraguay,  and  says  that  they  were  sent  thither 

by  i ,'r.  Brent,  to  mediate  between  the  government  of 
Paraguay  and  that  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
It  adds  that  the  proposed  mediation  would  have  been 
in  progress  at  an  earlier  day  but  for  the  unauthoriz- 
ed and  mischievous  intrusion  of  a Mr.  Hopkins,  of 
whom  it  gives  the  following  accounts 

“This  chatterbrained  coxcomb,  through  the  inter- 
est of  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Vermont,  was  sent 
in  a private  capacity,  but  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
States  government,  to  Paraguay,  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  upon  the  state  of  that  country.  During 
his  short  stay  at  Assumption  he  contrived  to  insinu- 
ate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  President  Lopez, 
and  pass  himself  off  as  a diplomatic  agent.  Assum- 
ing this  character  he  offered  Senor  Lopez  the  medi- 
ation of  the  United  Stales  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  existing  with  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment, which  the  former  readily  accepted. 

“Upon  this  he  proceeded  via  Rio  Janeiro  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  quite  inflated  with  his  own  importance.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  here  he  attempted  to  commence 
negotiations;  but  the  Argentine  government  finding 
on  inquiry,  that  he  was  unprovided  with  credentials, 
politely  declined  to  transact  any  official  business 
with  him,  though  it  was  willing  at  the  same  time  to 
receive  any  confidential  communication  he  might  be 
desirous  of  making,  and  to  give  in  the  same  confi- 
dential manner  any  explanations  he  might  be  anx- 
ious to  obtain.  This  circumspection  gave  moral 
umbrage  to  the  would  be  diplomatist,  who  went  off 
in  great  haste,  leaving  a letter,  couched  in  the  most 
insulting  language,  addressed  to  General  Rosas, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  as  well  as  his  daughter 
had  shown  him  numerous  and  unmerited  attentions. 
He  gave  a farther  vent  to  his  resentment  on  reach- 
ing Montevideo;  but  we  hear  that  after  arriving  at 
Rio  and-being  lectured,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  Wise, 
he  has  written  back  requesting  to  withdraw  those 
letters,  and  frankly  owning  that  he  had  no  authority 
for  what  he  had  done.” 


Lake  Harbor,  and  Western  River  Improve- 
ments.— On  President  Polk’s  veto  of  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  the  government  directed  a sale  to  be 
made  at  auction  of  the  apparatus  and  materiais  which 
had  been  purchased  or  constructed  at  various  places 
under  former  acts  of  congress,  towards  effecting 
those  improvements.  This  has  occasioned  some 
sharp  publications  from  the  vicinities,  severely  cen- 
suring the  government  and  deploring  the  sacrifice 
they  say  it  will  occasion  of  public  property. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  publishes  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Col.  Abert,  chief  of  the  corps  of  to- 
pographical engineers,  assigning  the  reasons  of  the 
administration  for  ordering  the  sale  of  the  scows, 
pile  drivers,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent harbor  works; 

Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
Washington,  Aug.  31st,  1840. 

Sir;  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  inat. 
The  order  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  property  at  the 
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different  harbor  works,  is  limited  to  bring  a fair  j 
price;  and  to  amounts  that  will  meet  demands  against 
the  seveial  works.  Sales  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to 
me  cannot  be  objected  to  by  any  reasonable  person. 
The  agent  may  probably  consider  it  his  duty,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  offer  all  articles  for  sale,  with  the 
intention  of  buying  in  such  as  will  not  sell  without  a 
great  sacrifice,  as  it  is  only  by  such  an  experiment 
that  he  can  ascertain  what  will,  and  what  will  not, 
sell  for  a fair  price. 

There  is  a necessity  to  make  sales  to  some  extent 
in  order  to  save  the  entire  loss  which  would  other- 
wise ensue  of  many  articles,  and  to  have  means  of 
paying  off  small  demands  against  the  works. 

Respectfully,  sir  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

v J.  J.  ABERT, 

Col.  Corps  T.  E. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  8th  pub- 
lishes the  above,  and  adds: 

“Certainly  we  do  not  object  to  the  proposed  sale 
of  public  property,  since  it  has  been  decided  by  Mr. 
Polk  that  the  construction  of  harbors  on  the  lakes  is 
unconstitutional,  although  such  harbors  are  necessa- 

X jr  i \j  vlio  aafVitJ  tu  n^ui  lj  viiO  IiuuJi  vJ  flial  ulaao 

steamboats  and  propellers  and  nearly  four  hundred 
sail  vessels  engaged  in  a foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce amounting  to  an  annual  value  of  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  On  this  point  it  is  no 
longer  any  use  to  argue — the  matter  has  been  decid- 
ed, so  far  as  the  executive  department  is  concerned. 
All  that  is  left  us  is  to  protect  ourselves  as  we  best 
can,  and  look  out  for  the  future.  But  with  all  our 
high  respect  for  Col.  Abert,  whom  we  esteem  a very 
accomplished  officer,  and  warm  friend  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  lakes,  it  strikes  us  that  the 
course  he  has  indicated  is  a very  small,  if  not  even 
a paltry,  mode  of  doing  business.  The  public  pro 
perty,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case, 
should  be  sold  out  and  out.  Make  the  sacrifice  com- 
plete, and  not  put  the  United  States  in  the  attitude 
of  a huxtering  seller,  haggling  about  a few  dollars, 
more  or  less,  for  a scow  boat,  with  by-bidders  to  run 
up  the  property.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  selling 
the  properly  at  all,  it  should  be  sold  absolutely,  and 
‘without  reserve  to  close  a concern,’  as  the  auction- 
eers say.  It  wanted  but  this  this  to  deepen  the.  dis- 
grace and  wrong  of  the  whole  affair.  If  we  are  to 
have  no  harbors,  we  want  no  political  agents  of  the 
government  with  high  pay,  under  pretence  of  looking 
after  a few  old  scow  boats  and  pile  drivers.” 


INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Annual  Assembly  at  La  Pointe,  Lake  Champlain.  We 
lately  alluded  to  the  predicament  in  which  the  de- 
putations from  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  North 
West,  which  are  now  assemble  1 numbering  several 
thousands,  at  La  Pointe,  an  island  at  the  western  ex 
tremilv  of  Lake  Superior,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv 
ing  payment  of  annuities  due  them  from  the  govern 
ment,  and  their  blankets  and  winter  supplies,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  government  to  have 
either  the  money,  the  supplies,  or  even  provisions  ne 
cessary  for  their  subsislance,  at  that  place. 

Our  readers  generally  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  die 
harvest  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  West,  consists  of 
the  wild  rice,  which  they  gather  when  it  matures  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  which  they  carefully  store  away 
in  their  lodges  for  their  winter  subsistanee- 

We  have  letters  from  our  correspondent  at  La 
Pointe  as  late  as  the  17 th  August  which  say — 

A grand  council — A few  days  since,  1 attended 
a grand  council  of  the  Chippeway  nation,  and  heard 
speeches  from  Hole  in  the  Day,  Old  Buffalo 
White  Crow,  and  several  other  of  the  principa 
orators  and  chiefs.  The  couneil  was  very  fully  at- 
tended, and  was  held  in  the  open  air.  It  was  a pic- 
turesque sight,  to  see  so  many  figures  seated  in  all 
sorts  of  positions  and  attitudes — so  many  heads 
with  all  sorts  of  rude  and  odd  ornaments, — of  fea 
thers,  swan  bones,  and  bead  work, — so  many  faces 
grostesquely  painted  with  red,  blue,  and  black.  In 
the  midst  of  the  assembly  was  the  war  flag, — being 
a long  strip  of  scarlet  cloth,  ornamented  with  a 
fringe  of  feathers  its  enlire  length,  and  a tassel  at 
each  end.  Around  this  was  seated  most  of  the  chiefs, 
around  them  me  braves,  and  tne  common  men  were 
on  the  outer  parts  of  the  circle.  To  me  the  speaking, 
&.C.  was  as  interesting  as  most  of  the  debates  in  our 
legislatures — although  there  was  but  littlediscussion. 
I wish  I had  had  pen  ink  and  paper  to  take  down 
their  remarks.  One  speech,  however,  wa3  so  cha- 
racteristic— or  at  any  rate  was  so  worthy  men  of 
greater  pretensions,  and  the  circumstances  were 
so  interesting,  that  taking  my  ivory  tablet  from  my 
pocket  1 took  notes  of  it.  The  chief  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Onlanagon,  a tall  thin  looking  fellow,  with- 
out ornament,  and  with  a hut  on,  arose,  stepped  up 
and  shook  hands  with  the  agent,  as  is  the  custom 
when  they  are  about  to  speak,  and  said, 

“My  Father,  I wish  you  to  listen  to  what  t am 
about  to  say.  1 am  about  to  speak  on  a subject 


which  has  troubled  us  much,  and  which  we  spokp 
about  at  the  las*  council.  It  is  that  of  our  killing 
one  another.  My  Father,  I speak  not  iny  own  words.” 
Then  pausing,  he  sent  a man  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
wild  assemblage,  who  soon  returned,  conducting  a 
very  old  and  decripped  Indian,  whose  head,  silvered 
with  many  winters’  frosts,  whose  deeply  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  very  feeble  steps  excited  the  sympathy 
of  the  beholders,  and  prepared  them  for  the  speech 
which  was  to  follow — which  however  dry  it  may 
read, — was,  with  the  scene,  affecting.  He  was  seated 
near  to  the  agent,  and  the  chief  continued.  “My 
Father,  I speak  not  my  own  words  but  the  words  of 
this  old  man.  But  in  speaking  his  words,  1 speak, 
Father,  my  own  mind,  and  I speak  the  mind  of  the 
chiefs,  the  braves  of  the  men  seated  here  around 
you.  (Applause  from  the  tribe.)  My  Father,  this 
old  man,  a father  of  our  tribe,  is  too  old  to  hunt. — 
For  many  years  he  has  left  the  chase  and  looked  to 
his  young  son  for  meat.  But  as  I told  you  at  the  last 
council,  his  son  was  murdered, — murdered  not  by 
his  enemy,  (the  Sioux)  in  war,  but  by  one  of  his 
own  friends,  a man  of  his  own  nation,  and  now  he 

id  lufl  to  Jopond  vn  oilier  juuug  moo  fnr  rrtpol  My 

Father,  he  now  looks  to  you  to  bless  him.  He  shuts 
up  his  heart  close  in  his  breast,  and  allows  no  evil 
thought  to  come  out  of  his  heart.  He  does  not  come 
here  to  demand  the  life  of  the  murderer.  He  does 
not  even  ask  that  you  pay  him  no  more.  He  wants 
you  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  give  him  as  you  always 
have  given  him,  his  blanket  and  provisions  and  mo- 
ney. But  he  asks  you  to  give  him  the  murderer  for 
a son,  that  he  may  adopt  him  and  be  to  him  a father, 
and  he  to  him  a son.  He  asks  you  to  give  him  the 
man  to  fill  the  place  of  his  son,  that  he  may  hunt  for 
him,  and  be  to  him  as  his  son  was,  a comfort  and  a 
support.  He  is  old,  very  old;  he  cannot  hunt,  and 
can  last  but  a little  while  longer,  and  he  asks  you  to 
give  him  this  man  for  one  year,  for  two  years,  or  as 
long  as  he  may  live,  that  he  may  make  his  death 
easy,  and  then,  Father,  you  may  do  with  him  as  you 
will.  But  he  does  not  wish  you  should  lake  his  life. 
These  are  his  words,  and  this  is  the  mind  of  our 
chiefs  and  braves;  and  the  mind  of  this  the  chief  of 
the  band  to  which  the  murderer  belongs,  (the  chief 
here  arose  and  assented  ) We  are  as  one  man  we 
speak  all  aiike,  and  our  word  is  powerful,  (i.  e. 
against  all  opposition),  and  I hope  you  will  listen  to 
me.  I have  no  more  to  say.” 

1 know  that  some  would  pretend  to  see  in  this  the 
characteristic  selfishness  of  the  Indian.  But  it  is  not 
so.  When  we  remember  the  universal  law  of  re- 
venge, the  strong  thirst  for  it,  which  exists  among 
this  people;  revenge  that  knows  no  stay  until  glutted, 
and  that  no  circumstance,  and  no  condition  affects, 
revenge  tnai  pervades  their  entire  nature,  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  man,  woman  and  child,  of  the  young 
and  old,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  business  of 
their  life,  and  their  means  of  livelihood,  is,  to  kill, — 
we  must  conclude  that  such  sentiments  as  the  above, 
are  the  offspring  of  man’s  better  part,  and  that  they 
are  every  way  worthy  a Christian,  in  the  Christian 
acceptation  of  that  term.” 

Our  correspondent  remarks  in  reference  to  an  ar- 
ticle from  one  of  the  North  Western  Journals,  in- 
serted on  page  320,  vol.  70,  (July  18)  headed  “Fort 
Shelling, ” that  the  account  is  without  foundation, 
there  being  no  ground  for  the  report.  “Perhaps  the 
particulars  may  be  interesting  from  which  the  error 
will  be  perceived  in  the  paragraph,  and  its  falsity  be 
evident.  Some  time  since  a Sioux  was  killed  by  a 
Chippeway.  The  commander  at  Fort  Snelling  com- 
plained to  the  Chippeway  tribe,  and  Hole  in  the  Day, 
the  same  mentioned  above,  (and  who  is  the  greatest 
chief,  warrior,  and  orator  of  the  entire  Chippeway 
tribe),  promised  to  search  out  the  murderer,  and  left 
at  Fort  Snelling  two  men  as  hostages  until  the  mur- 
derer should  be  taken.  Here  the  hostages  have  been 
ever  since.  The  men  confined  there  are  Chippeways; 
not  Sioux,  nor  has  there  been  any  disposition  or  de- 
monstration towards  retaking  them.  They  have  been 
confined  some  sixteen  months,  I believe.” 


She  takes  out  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of  now- 
der,  twirty— nine  hundred  being  our  allowance-— the 
balance  for  the  squadron. 

The  Pacific  squadron. — The  United  Slates  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific,  now  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Sloat,  including  such  ships  as  have  been 
recently  ordered  to  that  slation,  consists  of:  Guns 

Razee  Independence,  Capt.  Lavalette 
Frigate  Savannah,  Capt.  Sloat 
“ Congress,  Capt.  Stockton 
Sloop  Portsmouth,  Commander  Montgomery 
“ Levant,  Commander  Fage 
“ Warren.  Commander  Hull 
“ Cyane,  Capt.  Mervine 
“ Saratoga,  Commander  Shubrick 
“ Dale,  Commander  McKean 
‘ Preble,  Commander  Shields 
Schooner  Shark,  Lieut.  Howison 
Store  ship  Erie,  Lieut.  Turner 

“ Lexington,  Lieut.  Bailey 
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NAVAL  journal. 

The  U.  S.  snip  Independence,  bearing  the  broad 
pendant  of  Commodore  Shubrick,  left  Boston  har- 
oor  on  the  5lh  irist.,  for  the  Pacific,  via  Rio  de  JaJ 
neiro.  E.  A.  Lavalette  is  her  commander.  On 
reaching  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  the  Indepen- 
dence is  to  be  the  flag  ship  of  the  squadron. 

The  Independence  is  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  our 
navy.  She  mounts  on  her  main  deck  twenty-six 
long  thirty-twos,  and  four  Paixhan  sixty-eights;  on 
her  spar  deck,  twenty  medium  thirty-twos,  four 
Paixhan  sixty-eights,  two  long  thirty-twos,  fifty-six 
in  ail;  small  arms,  sixty  carbines,  sixty  muskets,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pistols,  two  hundred  pikes,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cutlasses;  also  one  6 pound- 
er mounted  on  an  improved  carriage,  to  be  used  in 
the  field  or  the  launch,  as  occasion  may  require. — 


Total  guns  300 

The  Columbus,  (74)  Commodore  Biddle,  will,  it  is 
understood,  join  the  Pacific  squadron  on  her  return 
from  the  East  Indies. 

The  fiigate  Constitution,  Capt.  Percivnl,  recently 
attached  to  this  squadron,  is  now  on  her  way  home. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Preble,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  received  orders  to  join  the  squadron  in  the  Paci- 
fic, and  will  sail  in  a day  or  two.  She  is  command- 
ed by  Com.  W.  F.  Shields;  1st  Lieut.  Lanman,  and 
Lieuts.  Ward,  Chipman,  and  Mix. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence,  has  arrived  at  Brooklyn 
navy  yard  from  Pensacola,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
says: — “We  understand  she  has  been  condemned, 
and  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gallant  captain 
in  whose  honor  she  was  named,  the  government  is 
about  to  “give  up  the  ship.”  In  other  words,  she 
is  to  be  sold  for  some  other  service  than  the  naval. 
Although  a comparatively  new  vessel,  built  by  con- 
tract at  Baltimore,  she  is  found  to  be  considerably 
rotten,  and  at  all  events  unfit  for  the  navy.” 

AFFAIR  AT  ALVARADO. 

August  10,  1846.  Well  we  have  returned  to  the 
anchorage  olf  Cape  Anton  Lizardo.  When  we 
reached  Alvarado  it  was  very  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  strong  currents  off  the baffled  all  attempts 

of  the  large  ships  to  get  near  the  batteries.  The 
three  armed  schooners  got  close  in — the  steamers 
Mississippi  and  Princeton  not  near  enough  for  their 
shot  to  take  effect.  I suppose,  however,  the  commo- 
dore felt  disposed  to  let  them  know  on  shore  that  he 
was  there  on  a visit,  and  the  two  steamers  and  two 

schnnnpre  oponod  thoir  fire  un  Hie  furl  with  round 

shot  and  shell,  their  shot  taking  wonderful  effect  — 
What  was  very  strange,  the  fort  did  not  return  the 
fire.  The  schooners  might  have  been  injured,  had 
they  opened  on  them.  When  it  became  twilight 
three  or  four  hundred  infantry  ranged  themselves  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  chapparal  bushes,  and  com- 
menced firing  on  the  schooners  which  were  near  on 
shore,  the  schooners  returning  the  fire  with  the  long 
gun,  musketry,  grape,  cannister,  and  shell  until  the 
firing  ceased  from  the  shore.  Certainly  many  must 
have  been  killed,  for  at  every  flash  from  shore  a 
stand  of  canister  or  grape  was  poured  right  into 
them.  When  the  firing  ceased  from  the  shore,  the 
schooners  hauled  off,  by  order,  into  deep  water. — 
During  the  night  the  weather  was  squally,  with 
heavy  rains.  The  next  morning  it  was  portentous 
of  a heavy  gale  from  the  northward,  which  here,  in 
this  gulf,  is  generally  a terrific  hurricane.  Signal 
was  made  from  the  commodore  to  stand  to  the  north- 
ward and  anchor  at  this  anchorage.  The  day  wa3 
one — enough  to  sicken  the  oldest  tar;  thick  with 
heavy  rains,  and  a dead  beat  to  windward,  against  a 
strong  current.  Thus  ended  the  visit  of  observation 
to  Alvarado. 

1 cannot  but  express  my  sorrow  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not,  six  months  ago,  supply  Commodore 
Conner  with  three  or  four  small  steamers  of  light 
draught;  two  or  three  transports  to  bring  coal  from 
Pensacola;  two  store  ships  to  bring  water  and  provi- 
sions to  the  fleet.  I think  he  has  labored  under  great 
disadvantages  in  not  having  those  ships  and  steamers. 
The  Princeton  steamer  is  the  most  efficient  vessel  on 
the  station.  She  is  no  failure,  but  a decided  hit. — 
Give  us  more  Prmcelons — from  500  tons  to  2500  tons 
- — combining  sails  and  steam. 

No  one  was  injured  on  board,  though  the  grape 
flew  thick  and  heavy.  They  fired  too  high,  except- 
ing in  two  or  three  shots. 

[ Correspondence  U.  S.  Gazette. 

The  New  Orleans  Com.  Times,  of  the  22d  ult., 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  melancholy 
death  of  Midshipman  Wingate  Pilsbury,  of  the 
U.  S.  Steamship  Mississippi. 

“On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  last  month,  a 
signal  having  been  made  from  the  flagship  for  the 
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Mississippi’s  launch  to  chase  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  she  was  immediately  armed  and  manned, 
and  given  in  charge  of  Midshipmen  Rridge  and  Pils- 
bury,  with  orders  to  chase  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  signal.  Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
two  that  night,  the  boat  vva3  struck  down  on  her 
beam  ends  by  a heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
instantly  filled.  As  there  was  a heavy  sea  running 
at  the  lime,  both  men  and  officers  were 'everal  times 
swept  from  their  hold  on  the  boat,  but  as  often  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  it,  until  Wingate,  observing 
that  one  of  the  men  either  from  exhaustion,  or 
want  of  skill,  could  swim  but  little,  ordered  him  to 
seize  a more  elevated  situation  of  that  frail  bark  by  1 
which  he  was  supported,  and  sought  for  himself  I 
some  less  desirable  position.  While  engaged  in 
making  this  change  in  favor  of  one  of  his  men,  a 
sea  struck  and  carried  him  far  from  all  aid.  None 
saw  him  go  down,  for  all  were  necessarily  engaged 
in  self  preservation,  as  the  same  sea  had  much  en- 
dangered the  whole  party;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
commotion  it  created  had  somewhat  subsided,  that 
the  loss  of  Wingate  and  one  of  the  crew  was  ascer- 
tained.” 

The  gui.p  squadron. — The  United  States  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Conner,  now  consists  of  the  following 


vessels:  Guns. 

Frigate  Cumberland,  (flag  ship)  Capt.  Forrest  44 
“ Raritan,  Capt.  Gregory  44 

“ Potomac,  Capt.  Aulick  44 

Sloop  Falmouth,  Commander  Jarvis  20 

“ John  Adams,  Commander  McCItiney  20 

“ St.  Mary’s,  Commander  Saunders  20 

Steamer  Mississippi,  Capt.  Fitzhugh  10 

“ Princeton,  Commander  Engle 
“ Spitfire,  Commander  Tatnall  3 

“ Vixen,  Commander  Sands  3 

Brig  Porpoise,  Lieut.  Hunt  10 

“ Somers,  Commander  Ingraham  10  ' 

“ Perry,  Lieut.  Blake  10 

Schooner  Flirt,  Lieut.  Sinclair  6 

“ Reefer,  Lieut.  Sterrett  

“ Petrel,  Lieut.  Shaw  _ 

“ Bonito,  Lieut.  Benham  

Store  ship  Relief,  Lieut.  Bullus  G 

259 

The  number  of  guns  in  the  Reefer,  Petrel, 
and  Bonito,  not  ascertained,  say  12 


The  Spitfire  and  the  Vixen  sailed  from  New  York 
the  2t)th  ol  August,  to  join  me  squadron. 

The  sloop  Falmouth  and  schooner  Flirt  have  been 
ordered  home. 

OUR  NAVY  ON  THE  GULP  COAST  OF  MEXICO. 

That  Ihe  squadron  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co have  had  as  unpromising  a field  to  attempt  to  cull 
laurels  from  as  ever  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  na- 
vy, must  have  been  apparent  to  every  one  that  would 
cast  a glance  at  the  service.  Without  a single  flag 
of  the  enemy  afloat  to  encounter, — without  a port  on 
the  coast  that  could  with  safety  to  our  ships, _be  ap- 
proached, many  of  their  countrymen  were  yet  un- 
reasonable enough  to  be  impatient  for  accounts  of  na- 
val victories  in  our  war  upon  Mexico.  The  officers 
of  the  navy  have  been  well  aware  of  these  expecta- 
tions, and  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  effect 
something,  however  small,  even  at  imminent  risk — 
and  they  have  suffered  accordingly  in  attempting  to 
overcome  obstacles  interposed  by  nature.  The  coast 
of  the  Gull  of  Mexico  continues  to  present  its  in- 
hospitable and  perilous  barrens.  Shoals  remain  un- 
proved. Dangerous  reefs  hide  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  wave, — and  heavy  winds  bring  up  a surf  in 
which  neither  boats  nor  ships  can  navigate  upon  the 
coast  without  imminent  peril.  These  obstacles  our 
intrepid  naval  officers  have  attempted  to  surmount, 
but  in  vain.  Each  attempt  has  signally  foiled. — 
Lately  we  were  startled  at  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  the  commodore  had  placed  his  own  ship,  and 
from  which  she  escaped  as  if  by  miracle,  after  hav- 
ing many  of  her  guns  and  munitions  thrown  over- 
board. ’Che  following  i9  the  commodore’s  official 
report  of  the  affair: 

THE  FRIGATE  CUMBERLAND  ON  A P.EEF. 

“United  Slates  ship  Cumberland, 

“Off  Vera  Cruz,  July  30,  184G. 

Sir  : Shortly  after  closing  my  letter  of  the  23th 
instant,  the  Cumberland,  Potomac  and  two  of  the 
schooners  sailed  from  Green  island  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy’s  vessels  in  the  river  of  Alva- 
rado. In  passing  through  the  channel  leading  to  the 
roads  of  Antonio  Lizardo,  I regret  to  inform  you  this 
ship,  owing  to  a strong  current,  ran  on  the  northwest 
part  ol  a coral  reef,  called  the  Chopas,  in  three  fa- 
thoms water.  This  was  about  half  past  4 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th. 


“After  great  exertions,  and  lightening  her  more 
than  a foot  by  pumping  off  the  water,  removing  the 
provisions  and  shot  to  the  other  vessels,  and  deposit- 
ing most  of  the  spar  deck  guns  on  a shoal  part  of  the 
reef  near  the  vessel,  (w  hence  they  can  be  easily  re- 
moved,) will)  the  assistance  of  the  Mississippi,  she 
was  finally  extricated  from  her  perilous  position  at 
about  8 o’clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  29th,  after  grinding  in 
the  coral  reef  for  upwards  of  twenty-seven  hours. — 
With  the  exception  of  her  false  keel,  of  which  small 
crushed  fragments  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
alongside,  the  ship  does  not  appear  to  have  sustained 
any  material  injury,  as  she  makes  no  more  water 
j than  usual.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  however,  that 
much  of  the  copper  on  the  bottom  has  been  rubbed 
off. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  add  that  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Cumberland  performed  their  in- 
cessant labor  with  untiring  zeal  and  assiduity;  and 
my  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Caplain  Fitzhugh, 
his  officers  and  men,  for  the  very  efficient  aid  ren- 
dered by  the  Mississippi,  whose  services  were  of  the 
greatest  importance.  anH  to  Lieutenant  Le  Roy  amt 
the  men  of  the  Potomac,  who  shared  our  labors. 

“I  am,  very  respectfully, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“D.  CONNER, 
“Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

“Hon.  George  Bancroft, 

“Secretary  of  the  Navy.” 

The  very  next  arrival  from  the  squadron  brings  us 
the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the — 

LOSS  OF  THE  U.  STATES  BRIG  TRUXTON. 

U.  S.  Squadron,  off  Point  Jintonio  de  Lizardo, 
August  29 Ih,  1846. 

The  only  event  of  importance  which  has  transpir- 
ed of  late,  is  the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Truxton,  on 
the  bar  of  the  Tuxpam  river,  about  130  miles  north- 
ward of  Vera  Cruz.  The  intelligence  was  brought 
to  the  squadron  on  the  1 9 th  by  the  St.  Mary’s,  that 
ship  having  picked  up  one  of  the  Tiuxlori’s  boats, 
with  Lieutenant  Berryman  on  board. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Carpender  of  the  Truxton, 
wishing  to  get  his  vessel  near  shore  to  protect  his 
boats  while  obtaining  provisions,  employed  a Scotch- 
man he  had  taken  out  of  a Mexican  prize  to  pilot 
him  in,  but  who,  whether  from  design  or  accident, 
run  him  aground  on  the  15th.  On  the  17th  with  the 
exception  of  Lieut.  Hunter  and  a boat’s  crew,  she 
was  abandoned  by  the  officers  and  men,  who  went 
ashore  to  the  number  of  about  60  in  all,  and  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  Mexican  commandant. 

They  were  hospitably  received,  complimented  with 
a ball  and  left  next  day  witn  a guide  of  four  men  for 
Tampico,  about  100  miles  further  north.  Lieute- 
nant Hunter  and  his  boat’s  crew  put  to  sea,  captur- 
ed a small  Mexican  schooner  and  came  down  to  our 
present  anchorage,  making  in  all  two  officers  (Lieuts. 
Berryman  and  Hunter)  and  about  20  men  saved.  Aa 
soon  as  the  news  was  received  the  Princeton  imme- 
diately got  under  weigh  and  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  disaster. 

The  Truxton  was  found  beating  on  the  bar,  bilged 
and  completely  filled  with  water,  having  about  4 feet 
over  the  birth  deck.  The  surf  was  so  violent  on  the 
bar  that  it  was  not  until  the  22d  that  the  boats  of  the 
Princeton  could  board  her,  when  finding  it  impossible 
to  get  her  off  or  save  her,  she  was  fired  and  com- 
pletely burned.  A few  of  the  best  spars  were  brought 
off’,  but  olhenvise  she  is  a total  loss. 

She  had  been  completely  plundered  and  atript  by 
the  Mexicans  before  the  arrival  of  Ihe  Princeton. — 
Her  guns  were  found  to  have  been  thrown  overboard. 
The  Princeton  ran  into  5 fathoms  water  (she  draws 
19j  feet)  and  was  then  about  I±  miles  distant;  the 
swell  was  so  heavy  that  a nearer  approach  in  shoaler 
water  was  deemed  dangerous. 

After  firing  the  brig,  the  Princeton  returned  im- 
mediately on  the  23d  to  this  present  anchorage  about 
ten  miles  southward  of  Vera  Cruz.  At  the  mouth  of 
Tuxpan  River,  the  Mexicans  have  a small  force  tent- 
ed in  sheds.  The  town  of  Tuxpan  is  back  some  einht 
miles  distant.  Several  communications  passed  be- 
tween the  Princeton  and  shore  by  flags  of  truce,  and 
by  them  the  fate  of  the  captives  was  learnt.” 

Having  received  no  official  report  of  the  misfor- 
tune, it  is  due  to  the  officers  of  tiie  navy  that  public 
opinion  should  not  be  precipitated  into  conclusions 
that  may  do  great  injustice  to  the  unfortunate. 

The  Washington  Union  has  a paragraph  on  the 
subject,  which  says : 

Some  little  disappointment  lias  been  felt  from  the 
failure  of  two  or  three  small  naval  operations  in  the 
gulf.  And  the  loss  of  the  Truxton  is  a source  of  sin- 
cere regret.  But  no  official  account  lias  been  re- 
ceived lrom  Capt.  Carpender  to  explain  the  whole 
transaction.  Whether  or  why  he  reposed  confidence 
I in  the  strange  pilot,  whom  he  had  captured;  and  then, 


whether  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  his 
guide,  or  whether  the  guide  himself  wa3  mistaken 
about  the  coa9t;  and  what  are  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  induced  him  to  surrender  his  men  at 
Tuxpan,  and  why  he  did  not  strike  for  some  efficient 
place  of  escape,  if  any  were  practicable  still  remains 
to  be  explained  by  the  captain  himself,  whose  char- 
acter has  stood  so  fair  and  so  high  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  The  Mexican  coast  on  the  Gulf  is  full 
of  shoals  and  sandbars,  which  are  calculated  to  im- 
pede the  approach  of  our  vessels,  and  debarkation  of 
our  troops,  and  to  call  forth  all  the  circumspection  of 
our  naval  officers. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  Bays — 

The  numerous  friends  ofCapt.  Carpender  here  and 
elsewhere,  will  regret  the  untoward  circumstance, 
while  they  needs  must  sympathize  with  him,  his  offi- 
cers and  crew  in  their  captivity.  Capt.  C.  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  accomplished  and  gentlemanly 
officers  of  his  grade  in  the  navy,  and  we  know  that  he 
sought  active  duty  upon  the  occurrence  of  our  diffi- 
culiics  with  Mexico.  It  seems  to  be  hard  that  the 
accidents  of  war  should  have  Llirown  him  so  soon  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  Baltimore  American  says:  “Some  of  the  pa- 
pers in  the  south  are  expressing  their  opinions  pret- 
ty freely  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  our  squadron  on  the  Mexican  coast  have 
been  conducted.  We  annex  several  articles  from 
different  journals  that  have  spoken  on  the  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  our  readers  how  the  mat- 
ter is  viewed  in  that  quarter,  and  how  earnest  and 
lively,  there  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Union,  is 
the  national  feeling  that  this  right  arm  of  the  coun- 
try’s defence  shall  continue  to  sustain  in  unsullied 
brightness  its  well  earned  glory.  We  have  seen  it 
suggested,  in  relation  to  Commodore  Conner,  that 
he  has  doubtless  been  restricted  in  his  course  of  ac- 
tion by  special  instructions  from  the  executive  at 
Washington.  For  ourselves  we  hold  the  suggestion 
to  be  well  founded,  and  we  therefore  deprecate  the 
utterance  of  what  we  deem,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, a harsh  and  premature  judgment  upon  the  com- 
modore, The  affair  of  the  loss  of  the  Truxton  will 
of  course  be  formally  and  thoroughly  invesligated, 
and  when  the  whole  truth  is  known  a right  judg- 
ment may  be  safely  pronounced.” 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  has  the  following  arti- 
cle: 

“The  gulf  squadron — loss  of  the  Truxton, 
&c.  We  trust  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  abatement 
of  the  confidence  we  have  had  in  the  naval  branch 
of  the  national  force — so  long  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  count™ — that  we  look  for  news  from  the  squa- 
dron off  Vera  Cruz  with  uneasiness.  Recent  events 
before  Tampico  and  Alvarado  have  had  the  effect  to 
qualify  our  anticipations  of  the  achievements  of  the 

navy  during  this  war  with  no  little  apprehension a 

feeling  which  we  must  acknowledge  is  unjust  to  the 

gallant  and  brave  hearts  who  adorn  the  service one 

which  we  would  willingly  shake  off  if  a single  suc- 
cessful enterprise  were  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
chronicling  anything  but  failures  and  calamities  in 
that  quarter.  Even  in  regard  to  this  last  mischance 
— the  wreck  erf  the  brig  Truxton — we  would  fain 
find  in  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieut.  Hunter  and  a 
handful  of  sailors,  in  capturing  two  Mexican  vessels 
whilst  the  brig  was  going  to  pieces,  a compensation 
for  tiie  loss  of  that  valuable  vessel. 

“It  would  be,  perhaps,  an  injustice  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Truxton  to  9peak  of  this  disaster  in  a 
fault  finding  spirit.  The  meagre  accounts  as  yet  re- 
ceived do  not  furnish  grounds  for  a decided  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disaster — whether  it  was  such 
a one  as  a reasonable  forecast  could  have  prevented, 
or  was  one  of  those  casualties  which  befall  the  most 
prudent  officers.  Nor  can  any  opinion  be  formed  cf 
the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  vessel,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering  himself  and  crew  as  prisoneis 
of  war,  till  a more  detailed  statement  of  facts  is 
published.  These  matters  will  necessarily  undergo 
official  investigation,  and  until  further  advices  arrive, 
it  is  better  to  think  as  well  of  the  business  as  one 

can. 

“Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  doubted  the 
propriety  of  criticising  the  operations  of  the  navy  at 
ttiis  juncture,  and  some  remarks  of  ours  upon  the 
Alvarado  and  Tampico  affairs  were  considered  pre- 
mature and  ill-timed  by  the  Savannah  Republican 
and  perhaps  other  journals.  We  must  dissent  alto- 
gether from  this  view  of  the  duty  of  public  journ- 
alists. Either  the  press  should  say  nothing  of  trans- 
actions which  are  discreditable  to  the  prowess  of  the 
squadron,  or  the  energy  of  its  commander,  or  say 
what  it  thinks.  Ttiere  was  no  avoiding  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise against  Alvarado,  unless  the  facts  had  been 
suppressed  and  the  country  kept  in  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness respecting  them.  Our  own  comments  loo,  upon 
that  retreat,  were,  comparatively  speaking,  sweet* 
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extracted  from  the  bitterness  with  which  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  squadron  spoke  of  it.  Nor  can 
we  see  what  good  purpose  will  be  subserved  by 
stating  what  is  becoming  a too  prevailing  sentiment 
on  shore,  to  wit:  that  the  country  has  been  disap- 
pointed in  its  expectations  of  the  squadron.  The 
people  do  not  desire  the  navy  to  undertake  impossi- 
ble things;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  see  it 
abandon  feasible  ones  when  once  undertaken.  The 
sooner  the  navy  and  the  country  understand  one  ano- 
ther on  this  point,  the  better  it  will  be  for  their  ser- 
vice. 

“What  is  the  matter?  Why  is  it  that  nothing  cre- 
ditable has  been  done  by  the  squadron?  What  fatality 
is  it  that  has  caused  the  miscarriages  which  all  its 
efforts  have  ended  in?  We  cannot  but  repeat  this 
question,  when  we  consider  that  no  country  can 
boast  more  daring  spirits,  more  chivalrous  hearts, 
more  ready  and  willing  material  afloat  than  the  U. 
Stales.  What  has  paralysed  the  right  arm  of  the  re- 
public?” 

The  JV'eio  Orleans  Della , says:  “We  tiave  bad  cause 
to  regret  the  conduct  of  our  navy  during  the  present 
war,  but  the  recent  loss  of  the  Truxton,  and  her 
shameful  abandonment,  are  things  which  call  up 
feelings  of  a different  nature:  it  is  no  longer  regret 
that  is  inspired — that  must  yield  to  the  blush  of 
shame  for  the  republic  and  contempt  for  some  of 
those  to  whom  its  defence  and  honor  have  been  en- 
trusted. We  take  for  our  facts  the  correspondence 
of  a “gentleman  attached  to  the  squadron,”  publish- 
ed in  the  extra  Picayune  yesterday,  and  which  will 
be  found  in  another  portion  of  our  paper.  And  what 
are  the  facts?  That  Com’r.  Carpender,  of  the  Trux- 
ton, after  capturing  a trading  vessel,  whose  master 
by  the  very  act  was  probably  ruined,  and  in  whose 
breast  the  direst  feelings  of  revenge  must  have  been 
engendered,  “engaged  the  captain  of  this  vessel  to 
pilot  him  into  safe  anchorage.”  The  captain,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  whose  nation 
and  himself  had  been  injured,  paid  off  the  score  by 
running  the  vessel  on  a rock.  Every  American  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  Mr.  Carpender  had  no  right  to  expect 
more  from  the  deceitful  and  unforgiving  Mexican. 
Next  he  started  a boat’s  crew  120  miles  for  assist- 
ance, and  it  appears  from  the  account  that  they  had 
to  row  the  whole  way.  What  became  of  the  “small 
trading  vessel,”  which  one  might  suppose  could  have 
Bailed,  we  are  not  informed. 

“But  the  brig  was  on  the  reef,  and  while  there 
was  so  little  damaged  that  she  could  send  out  other 
boats  and  capture  two  other  vessels,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  violence  of  the  gale,  could 
not  reach  the  Truxton!  When  this  tremendous  gale 
began  blowing  we  cannot  ascertain,  nor  how,  during 
its  continuance,  a boat’s  crew  could  capture  two  ves- 
sels yet  be  unable  to  make  use  of  them  when  cap- 
tured. 

“But  at  last  the  Princeton  arrived  at  where  the 
Truxton  was  lying,  and  found  not  a vessel  so  badly 
damaged  as  to  be  a wreck;  so  far  from  it  she  had 
only  been  stripped  of  her  “light  articles”  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  not  being  able  or  willing  to  get  her 
off  had  been  obliged  to  burn  her,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  falling  into  ttie  hands  of  the  enemy!  But 
where  were  the  officers  and  crew?  Had  they  re 
mained  to  defend  the  vessel  until  the  last  hope  of 
saving  her  or  receiving  assistance  had  expired?  So 
far  from  it,  they  had  abandoned  her  and  gone  ashore, 
“where  they  were  very  hospitably  received  and 
treated  bv  the  inhabitants,”  and  finding  no  enemies 
to  arrest  them,  “had  started  on  fool  to  Tampico  to 
give  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war!!” 

“Verily,  after  this  the  “pel  arm  of  the  national 
defence”  will  have  to  do  much  to  retrieve  its  cha- 
racter. Well  for  us  is  it  that  we  have  no  maritime 
war,  and  that  in  order  to  be  taken  prisoners  our  offi 
cers  must  make  a journey  of  over  a hundred  miles 
on  foot  to  secure  for  themselves  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege. Were  England  or  France  our  enemy,  that 
force,  on  which  so  much  is  relied,  would  be  swept 
from  the  ocean  of  which  it  once  proudly  contested 
the  control. 

“In  God’s  name  may  this  be  the  last  of  inglorious 
failures. 

The  Washington  “Union”  states  that  despatches 
from  Commodor  Conner,  under  dates  of  10th,  12th, 
14th  of  August,  have  been  received  at  the  navy  de- 
partment, some  extracts  of  which  we  lay  before  our 
readers. 

In  reference  to  accident  which  befel  the  Cumber- 
land, Com.  Conner  says,  that  “the  guns,  spars,  shot, 
provisions,”  &c.,  that  were  removed  from  the  ship 
to  lighten  her,  on  that  occasion,  were  all  recovered 
and  put  in  their  places  two  days  after  the  ship  was 
got  afloat.  With  the  exception  of  some  injury  to 
her  false  keel,  and  the  probability  that  some  of  the 
copper  on  the  bottom  was  injured  or  rubbed  off1 


as  statea  in  my  letter  above  menuoneJ,  1 am  not 
aware  that  the  ship  has  sustained  any  damage  of 
consequence. 

“The  British  ships,”  he  adds,  “anchored  at  Sacri- 
ficios,  have  lost  several  men  by  fever.  The  cases 
were  so  numerous  on  board  the  steamer  Vesuvius 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  her  to  Bermu- 
da. Although  the  weather  has  been  extremely  wet 
and  unpleasant  for  the  last  three  weeks,  the  crews 
of  the  different  vessels  of  the  squadron  still  conti- 
nue to  enjoy  good  health. 

“The  Mississippi  was  detained  forty-eight  hours 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  English  steamer  from  the 
Havana.  She  anchored  off  Vera  Cruz  on  the  14lh 
August.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  ivas  not  on  board." 

The  attack  on  Alvarado.  A correspondent  of 
the  Weu>  Orleans  Picayune  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  affair: 

“ 17.  S.  steamer  Mississippi , 

Off"  Point  Antonio  Lizardo,  Aug.  9,  1846. 

“Gentlemen:  The  commodore  has  just  made 
Signal  Ihat  teller  bags  will  De  sent  to  Punsacola,  and 
as  1 may  not  have  a chance  again,  I write  now. 

“Day  before  yesterday  we  all  got  under  way  and 
steered  down  to  Alvarado  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing that  place.  We  took  our  position,  as  did  the 
Princeton  also,  and  commenced  firing;  but  the  cur- 
rent running  so  strong  that  we  were  unable  to  spring 
the  ship,  we  could  only  use  our  bow  guns.  The 
other  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  schooner, 
were  not  within  gun  shot.  We  found  it  useless  to 
send  the  boat  expedition,  as  we  could  not  stem  the 
currenl.  Night  came  on  and  we  stopped  firing. — 
The  commodore  said  we  would  recommence  next 
morning.  When  morning  came,  the  signal  was 
“come  here  again,”  and  so  here  ends  our  first  fire  on 
the  enemy.  We  shall  not  renew  the  attack  until  the 
arrival  ol  the  steamers  Spitfire  and  Vixen.  They 
drawing  but  little  water,  will  be  used  to  low  the 
boats  across  the  bar.  The  schrs.  Bonita,  Pearl,  and 
Reefer  were  lying  in  shore  during  the  attack,  and 
they  received  many  discharges  of  musketry,  which 
fortunately  did  no  harm;  but  one  of  them  left  fly  a 
shell  and  knocked  a Mexican  lancer  off  his  horse. — 
The  shell  burst,  and  blew  lancer,  horse,  and  all  to 
the  d — 1.  You  will  receive  more  particular  accounts 
by  some  of  the  newspapers  and  from  the  officers  of 
whatever  vessel  takes  this  latter  to  Pensacola — for 
the  commodore  will  not  tell  us  what  vessel  is  go- 
ing to  Pensacola,  but  1 think  it  is  the  Princeton.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a naval  officer,  dated. 

Off  Vera  Cruz,  Aug.  22,  1846. 

Thp.  permission  of  our  eoratnodore  to  let  Oania  /Aidjil 

pass  in,  argues  an  understanding  of  some  kind;  at  all 
events  there  seems  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
castle  to  draw  our  fire,  as  our  ships  have  passed  in  squa- 
dron within  close  range  of  the  batteries.  ’Tis  a grum, 
formidable  looking  fortress,  but  very  much  overrated, 
and  in  my  own  judgment,  could  be  soon  taken  with  the 
force  now  on  the  station,  for  many  if  not  most  of  the 
heaviest  cannon  are  mounted  in  barbette,  and  therefore 
exposed  to  grape  and  canister.  The  force  within  the 
casi  e am  unis  to  between  600  and  800  men — and  the 
yellow  fever  is  killing  them  off  like  sheep.  'Tis  thought 
we  shun  make  another  attack  on  Alvarado,  as  soon  as 
the  steamers  arrive,  but  I fear  not,  as  all  the  prizes  taken 
have  been  permitted  logo  Iree. 

The  U.  S.  steamers  Spitfire,  Commander  J.  Tatnall, 
and  Vixen,  Commander  J.  Sands,  sailed  from  N.  York 
on  the  29th  ult.  to  join  the  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Both  vessels  are  under  command  of  Commodore 
M.  C.  Perry,  who  goes  out  to  take  command  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  has  been  tendered  to  him;  and  to  act  as 
second  in  command  to  Commodore  Conner.  When 
Coin.  Conner  returns  home,  he  will  be  succeeded  in  the 
chief  command  by  Com  Perry.  After  the  vessels  have 
been  tes  ed  together  at  sea,  the  Spitfire  will  be  despatch- 
ed to  Chagres  with  Com’r.  W.  C.  Nicholson,  who  has 
despatches  to  our  squadron  in  the  Pacific. 

Captain  Charles  S.  McCauley,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  command  at  the  navy  yard  in  Washington,  in  place 
of  Com.  Shubrick,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Pacific  squadron. 

The  Savannah  Republican  announces  the  death  of 
Dr  John  T.  Barton,  U.  S.  N.,  which  took  place  on  Sa- 
turday last.  Dr.  B.  was  a young  gentleman  of  fine  ta- 
lents, and  enteied  the  navy  as  an  assistant-surgeon, 
with  every  promise  of  ultimate  high  distinction.  He 
died  of  consumption. 

Custom  House  Duties.  — We  understand  that  Major 
Allen,  appraiser  in  the  dry  goods  department,  detected 
an  attempt  by  a New  York  house  to  pass  a lot  of  sewed 
muslin  goods  through  the  custom  house  by  a fraudulent 
invoice,  sworn  to  and  greatly  undervalued.  The  invoice 
amounted  to,  in  round  numbers,  £106,  the  duties  upon 
which  would  have  amounted  to  8194.  The  said  goods 
were  actually  appraised  at  £239,  the  duties  upon  which 
amounted  to  $433  40;  and  the  appraisal  being  made  un- 
der the  16th  and  17 ih  sections  of  the  Tariff  act  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1842,  there  was  levied  and  collected  a penalty 
of  fifty  per  centum  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  appraised 
value,  amounting  to  £215.60. — Boston  Post. 


Copy-RIGHT  books,  &c.  The  late  art  of  congress 
establishing  a Smithsonian  Institute,  sec.  10,  requires  the 
author  or  proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  musics, 
composition,  print,  cut,  or  engraving,  for  which  a copy- 
right shall  be  secured,  to  deliver  a copy  thereof  within 
three  months  after  its  publication  to  the  secretary,  to  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  said  Institution.  Hon.  Win, 
,T.  Hough,  member  of  congress,  of  New  York,  is  the 
secretary,  and  has  appointed  B.  B.  French,  Esq.,  clerk 
of  tlie  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  an  assistant,  to  whose  care  any 
such  products  may  be  sent.  Other  communications, 
during  the  recess  of  congress,  may  be  addressed  as 
above,  or  to  the  secretary  at  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


Public  lands. — The  total  quantity  of  nublic  land® 
now  offered  for  sale  by  direction  of  the  President  o*. 
the  United  States  is  about  ten  and  a half  millions  o‘ 
acres,  situated  in  the  following  states  and  territories: 
Arkansas,  . . . 3,698  435  acres. 

Missouri,  . . . 3.162,476 

Florida,  . . . 1,263  585 

Mississippi.  . . 206  337 

Wisconsin  territory,  . . 1,129  988 

Iowa  “ . . 895  997 

Total,  . . . 10,446  818  acres. 

It  is  said  that  mineral  lands  under  the  special  act 
of  congress  will  be  proclaimed  in  Ihe  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  on  the  receipt  of  the  reports  recently 
required  from  the  land  officers.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Iowa  ter.  (Dubuque  district  lead  lands)  285  126 
Arkansas — Balesville  lead  lands  67,606 

“ Fayetteville  lead  lands  45,166 

Illinois — Dixon  243,773 

Missouri — Jackson  copper  region  170,229 


Total  811,890 

We  find  in  the  Washington  Union  the  following 
general  description  of  these  vast  public  domains: — 

The  sales  in  Wisconsin  embrace  about  1 ,130,000 
acres  of  fine  wheat  land,  situated  north  and  east  of 
Green  Bay  and  Lake  Winnebago,  and  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Part  of  it  is  on  the 
Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  and  Fox  rivers;  and  all  of  it 
well  watered  by  those  streams  and  their  tributaries, 
which  afford  a ready  access  to  a southern  or  eastern 
market.  All  the  small  grains  are  produced  abun- 
dantly by  these  lands;  and  the  extensive  prairies  af- 
ford excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  which  may  be  rais- 
ed in  great  numbers,  with  but  little  expense  and 
trouble. 

Tiie  same  may  be  said  of  the  lands  directed  to  be 
sold  in  Iowa,  including  about  896,000  acres  lying  on 
the  Red,  Cedar,  Iowa,  English,  Des  Moines,  and 
Chariton  rivers,  and  their  branches.  These  lands 
are  extensively  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  small  grains;  and,  like  those  in 
Wisconsin,  being  interspersed  with  timber  and  prai- 
rie, the  labor  of  clearing  is  avoided,  vvhiie  abun- 
dance of  the  finest  timber  for  building  and  all  farm- 
ing purposes  is  convenient.  These  facilities  are 
such,  that,  with  the  outlay  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  labor  of  a single  season,  a settler 
can  procure  a valuable  farm,  yielding  every  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  a surplus  for 
market. 

In  Missouri  about  3,162,000  acres  are  offered;  part 
of  which,  near  the  boundary  between  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  and  in  the  Platisburg  district,  is  in  what  has 
been  called  “the  garden  of  the  west”  and  the  bal- 
ance is  in  the  centre  and  Souths estern  section  of  the 
state.  Several  townships  lie  immediately  on  the 
Missouri  and  Platte  rivers,  and  the  forks  of  Grand 
river;  and  all  of  it  is  well  watered  commanding  rea- 
dy access  to  markets.  The  soil  in  Missouri,  it  is 
well  known,  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  yielding 
in  great  abundance,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
all  the  small  grains;  besides  which,  rich  leads  and 
iron  ores  are  frequently  found  in  great  quantities. 

Upwards  of  three  and  a half  millions  of  acres  in 
Arkansas  are  also  proclaimed,  lying  in  detached  bo- 
dies in  almost  every  part  of  the  state.  Part  of  this 
land  is  on  the  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  White,  Oua- 
chita, and  Saline  rivers,  and  all  of  it  is  well  watered 
by  those  streams  and  their  tributaries,  arid  those 
flowing  into  the  Arkansas  and  Red  riyers.  The  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  timber  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  so  interspersed  with  prairies,  that  a val- 
uable farm  may  be  put  in  cultivation  at  a trifling  ex- 
pense. In  the  northern  section  ot  the  state  wheat 
is  cultivated  with  great  advantage,  vvhiie  cotton  is 
found  to  grow  to  perfection  in  the  south.  Vast  crops 
of  Indian  corn  can  be  raised  in  any  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  whole  country  is  well  calculated  lor  raising 
cattle.  The  products  of  the  (arms,  of  whatever 
character,  can  easily  be  transported  to  the  Missis- 
sippi by  means  of  its  numerous  tributaries,  where  a 
market  caD  at  all  times  be  found.  The  medicinal 
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virtues  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas,  near  which 
some  of  these  lands  lie,  are  becoming  extensively 
known,  and  every  year  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  resort  thither  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
sanative  properties. 

In  Mississippi  nearly  300,000  acres  are  offered,  ly- 
ing near  the  bnundaiy  between  that  state  and  Ala- 
bama, contiguous  also  to  the  gulf  coast,  the  Bay  of 
Biloxi,  and  on  Pearl  river.  The  lands  are  well 
adapted  tn  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  and 
fruits  of  every  character,  being  rich  alluvion,  and 
being  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  prevalence  of 
the  sea  breezes  tempers  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
produces  a most  genial,  delightful,  and  healthy  cli- 
mate. 

Upwards  of  a million  and  a quarter  of  acres  in 
Florida  are  embraced  by  those  proclamations,  part 
lying  between  Tampa  bay  and  the  gulf  coast,  part 
on  and  near  the  Withlacoochie  river  and  its  branch- 
es, and  by  far  the  greater  portion  on  the  St.  John’s 
Kissimie,  St.  Lucie,  and  Indian  rivers,  Key  Biscayne 
bay.  Juniper  and  Hillsboro’  inlets — embracing,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  Atlantic  border  south  of  Musquito 
lagoon.  These  are  among  the  finest  lands  in  the 
world,  yielding  abundantly  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  Cotton  and  sugar  of  the  finest  qual 
ity  are  produced,  and  are  not  subject  to  damage 
from  frost.  The  tobacco  raised  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  finest  Cuba;  oranges  of  the  most  delicious  fla- 
vor and  extraordinary  size  are  also  grown,  far  sur- 
passing those  of  the  West  Indies;  whilst  corn  and  all 
the  tropical  fruits  and  plants  flourish  in  great  perfec- 
tion. This  is,  in  (act,  the  ancient  El  Dorado,  where 
it  was  supposed  a river  could  be  found  the  waters  of 
which  would  impart  continual  youth  and  beauty,  if 
not  the  spot  where  the  cavaliers  of  Spain  sought  for 
the  fountains  of  perpetual  health,  and  when  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  con- 
sidered, this  idea  will  not  be  considered  entirely  pre- 
posterous. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  further,  that  the  lands 
embraced  in  these  proclamations,  including  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  northern  pai  l 
ol  Wisconsin  to  the  southern  extreme  of  Florida — 
abounding,  also,  in  game  and  wild  fowl  of  every  de- 
scription, which  can  be  had  for  the  mere  trouble  of 
taking — present  natural  advantages  in  every  point  of 
view  which  render  them  a most  valuable  investment 
not  only  to  the  hardy  settlers,  who  may  now  secure 
their  homes  under  the  pre-emption  privilege  secured 
to  them  b_v  a just  and  beneficial  legislation,  but  to  all 
who  may  desire  hereafter  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  frii-tliii  vullipc  af  the  far  west. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


The  new  states — Iowa  and  Wisconsin. — The 
following  article  on  the  relative  position  and  extent 
of  the  new  states  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, — for  the 
admission  of  which  into  the  Union,  acts  were  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  congress, — is  from  tbe  pen  of 
Mr.  Darbt,  the  geographer,  and  may  be  depended 
upon  as  accurate: 

The  great  region  of  United  States  territory  to  the 
northwestward  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  westward  of 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  eastward  of  Mis- 
souri river,  comprises,  in  round  numbers,  267,000 
square  statute  miles. 

Of  this  targe  space,  about  20,000  square  miles  be- 
tween Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  form  the  north 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  Exclusive  of 
this  fraction  extending  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Illinois,  in  a northwesterly  direction  of  nearly  six 
hundred  miles,  spreads  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
a space  of  86,000  square  miles,  and  from  the  south- 
eastern part  of  which  has  been  formed  the  new  stale 
of  Wisconsin.  The  whole  extent,  Including  the  part 
added  to  Michigan,  comprising  106,000  square  miles, 
was  formerly  spoken  of  under  the  general  name  of 
Wisconsin,  and  was  tbe  extreme  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  original  territory  of  the  United  States, 

according  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Between  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
northwesterly  from  Illinois,  extending  700  miles, 
with  a mean  width  of  230,  anp  embracing  an  area  of 
161.000  square  mil  es,  spreads  the  region  from  the 
southeastern  part  of  which  has  been  formed  the  stale 
of  Iowa,  which  we  now  proceed  to  delineate  seper- 
ately  and  specifically. 

Wisconsin,  as  limited  by  act  of  congress,  extends 
from  42j°  to  47;°  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude 
from  10°  to  15°  50'  west  of  Washington.  The  ex- 
treme diagonal  length  from  the  southeastern  angle, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  northwestern,  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  being  about  370  miles,  and  the  area 
so  near  48,000  square  miles  that  we  may  assume  that 
amount,  the  mean  width  will  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles.  This  state  has  a very  extended  outline 
in  proportion  to  territorial  surface.  Measurad  by 


general  distances  of  fifty  miles,  the  front  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Green  hay  extends  one  hundred  miles, 
on  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  two  hundred  along  the  Mississippi 
river;  the  whole  outline  exceeds  by  this  general  me- 
thod one  thousand  miles. 

A direct  air  line  from  Washington  to  the  south- 
east angle  of  Wisconsin  I ears  north  68  degrees  west 
670  statute  miles,  excluding  small  fractions  of  angles 
and  miles. 

Iowa,  as  limited  by  act  of  congress,  (except  on  the 
southern  unsettled  boundary  between  it  and  Missou 
ri,  which,  of  course,  we  cannot  precise!"  specify,) 
extends  from  north  latitude  40°  40'  to  43°  30',  and 
in  longitude  from  13°  10'  to  19°  30'  west  of  Wash- 
ington. In  direct  contrast  with  Wisconsin,  Iowa  is 
amongst  the  most  compact  states  in  the  Union.  The 
breadth  from  south  to  north,  when  the  southern 
boundary  is  decided,  will  not,  it  is  probable,  differ 
much  from  two  hundred  miles.  Tbe  mean  length 
from  east  to  west,  or  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers,  is  about  280  miles;  area  56,000 
.-quare  miles.  By  the  general  method  adopted  in 
regard  to  Wisconsin,  tiie  entire  outline  of  Iowa 
amounts  to  only  about  900  miles,  though  in  area  the 
latter  exceeds  the  former  8,000  square  miles  Of  its 
outline  Iowa  is  bounded,  according  to  the  mode  of 
measurement  slated,  250  miles  on  the  Mississippi  and 
170  on  the  Missouri. 

A direct  air  line  from  Washington  to  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  Iowa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  bears  north  821,  west;  distance  780 
miles. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  two  states  amounts  to 
104,000,  and  mean  extent  52,000  square  miles;  and 
the  subjoined  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate the  relative  extent  of  the  whole  organized  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union,  with  the  separate  sections,  and 
in  particular  the  comparative  extent  of  the  two  new 
and  recent  acquisitions: 

Tabular  view  of  the  respective  organized  sections  of  the 
United  Stales. 


Extent  in 

sq.  m's. 

Extent  in  sq.  m's. 

Maine 

32,U00 

Alabama 

50,800 

New  Hampshire 

9,250 

Mississippi 

45.000 

Vermont 

10,200 

Louisiana 

48,000 

Massachusetts 

7,800 

Columbia 

100 

Rtiode  I-land 

1,360 

Arkansas 

56,000 

Connecticut 

4,670 

Tennessee 

44,000 

New  York 

46.UU0 

Kentucky 

38,000 

New  Jersey 

6,900 

Missouri 

50,000 

Delaware 

2,070 

Illinois 

50,000 

Pennsylvania 

44,000 

Indiana 

36,000 

rviaij  land 

10,800 

Ohio 

39.000 

V irginia 

64,000 

Michigan 

54,000 

North  Carolina 

43,000 

Wisconsin 

48,000 

South  Carolina 

30,000 

Iowa 

56,000 

Georgia 

58,000 

Texas 

200,000 

Florida 

57,000 

1,261  000 

From  the  preceding  table,  given  in  round  num- 
bers, we  find  that  the  aggregate  area  of  the  orga- 
nized sections  of  the  United  States  embraces  1,261,- 
000  square  miles,  and  that  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
combined  amount  to  nearly  the  twelfth  of  the  whole 
surface.  The  actual  population  of  the  United  States 
does  not  now,  say  September,  1846,  differ  much  from 
twenty-one  millions — an  aggregate  of  seventeen  to 
the  square  mile.  If,  therefore,  the  two  new  states 
were  peopled  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  Union,  they 
would  possess  together,  1,768,000  inhabitants,  or  ra- 
ther less  than  Ohio  does  probably  already  possess. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  observation,  mankind 
pays  more  attention  to  the  noise  the  stream  of  time 
makes  as  it  flows  on,  than  to  the  effect  it  produces. 

A few  months  since  I had  put  into  my  hand,  by  a 
friend,  a volume,  from  which  I extracted  the  sub- 
joined matter,  precious  as  a document  on  the  pro- 
gressive population  of  Anglo-North  America.  This 
volume  was  the  July  number  of  the  London  General 


Magazine  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1755. 

“ Table  and  Remarks .” 

Nova  Scotia  5,000  Penney Ivania  250.000 

New  Hampshire  30,000  Maryland  85.000 

Massachusetts  200,000  Virginia  90,000 

Rhode  Island  35,000  North  Carolina  35,000 

Connecticut  80  000  South  Carolina  30,000 

New  York  90,000  Georgia  6,000 

New  Jersey  50,000  

Total  population  1755  986,000 


The  following  remarks  are  annexed  to  the  table — 
“The  above  account  is  not  a vague  calculation, 
but  is  taken  from  such  census  enumerations  and 
muster  rolls  as  are  undoubted;  but  as  the  same  have 
been  taken  at  different  times,  and  none  within  seven 
years  past,  there  h a suitable  allowance  made  for 
the  mcraase,  and  lor  which,  in  the  above  account,  is 
made  various  deductions,  so  that  it  is  seventy  thou- 
sand lesB  than  what  are  esteemed  the  best  computa- 
tions.” 


This  document,  as  accurate  as  the  nature  and  po- 
sition of  things  would  then  admit,  we  may  regard  as 
giving  us  a near  approach  to  the  aggregate  Anglo. 
Saxon  population  ol  North  America  about  a century 
Past-  William  Darbt. 

Pennsylvania.— Finances.  The  August  half  year’s 
interest  upon  the  state  debt,  tias  been  promptly  met, 
nutwiths’anding  the  unusual  difficulties  which  the  slate 
has  had  to  encounter,  in  the  serious  interruption  to  the 
operations  of  the  state  works,  occasioned  by  flood  and 
fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  business  season.  We  have 
repeatedly  given  assurances  that  Pennsylvania  would 
continue  to  meet  her  obligations,  and  have  now  the  gra- 
tification of  being  lortified  in  that  opinion  by  the  result 
of  the  business  of  the  year  so  far  as  ascertained.  The 
Harrisburg  Union , tells  us  that  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic works  this  season  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
last  year,  notwi  hstanding  those  interruptions,  say  be- 
tween 6 and  700,000  dollars,  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  those  casualties,  the  canal  and  railroad  revenues  of 
the  state  would  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,. 
000  this  year. 

Political  The  electioneering  campaign  preparatory 
to  the  October  contest,  now  occupies  ihe  journals  of  this 
state.  Parlies  are  making  their  nominations  in  all  di- 
rections. Besides  “democrats”  and  whigs,  there  are 
candidates  in  some  parts  of  the  state  regularly  nominat- 
ed by  the  native  Americans,  by  the  abolitionists,  and 
perhaps,  by  the  anti-masons,  each  serving  a special  pur- 
pose in  their  own  vicinity. 

Philadelphia  nominations.  The  three  leading  parties 
have  each  nominated  candidates  for  mayor.  The  whiga 
name  Col.  John  Swift,  for  re-election.  The  locos  name 
Richard  Vaux,  the  present  city  recorder,  and  the  na- 
tives name  Col.  Peter  A.  Browne. 

The  public  printing,  of  Pennsylvania,  says  the  De- 
mocratic Union,  for  the  year  1810,  (exclusive  of  blanks 
for  the  public  works  and  executive  departments)  cost 
the  commonwealth  $72,268  77.  The  blanks  on  the 
public  works,  and  in  the  executive  departments  proba- 
bly cost  $10,000  more,  which  made  a sum  for  printing 
exceeding  $82,000.  The  same  work  is  now  done  in  a very 
superior  manner  for  a sum  not  exceeding  $20,000,  thus 
saving  to  the  state  in  this  item,  over  $60,000  per  annum. 

The  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  made  an  allot- 
ment for  carrying  the  laws.  This  manner  ol  distribut- 
ing the  laws,  compared  with  1845,  saves  to  the  slate  the 
sum  of  $808  51.  The  amount  paid  last  year  was 
$1,330. 

Cotton  factories.  There  are  now  four  cotton  facto- 
ries in  Pittsburg  which  manufacture  sheetings  to  the 
amount  ot  40,000  yards  per  week.  A r.ew  factory  is 
nearly  completed,  which,  with  the  others,  will  swell 
the  weekly  product  to  80,000  yards. 

The  Girard  College.  The  interesting  ceremony  of 
placing  the  crowning  stone  upon  the  main  edifice,  was 
performed  on  the  29th  of  August.  Messrs.  Agnew, 
HIlj.iott,  and  Rodisrts,  committee  of  arrangement,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Walter,  architect,  officiated.  An 
appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  Joseph  R.  Chand- 
ler, Esq.,  after  which,  three  hundred  workmen  set 
down  to  a rich  collation. 

Delaware. — Political.  The  state  election  takes  place 
on  the  10th  November.  Parties  have  oraganized.  The 
loco  state  convention  assembled  at  Dover,  and  nomi- 
na  ed  William  Tharp,  Esq.,  of  Kent  county,  for  gover- 
nor, and  John  D.  Dilworth,  of  Newcastle  county  for 
member  of  congress. 

The  whig  convention  nominated  Peter  F.  Causey 
Esq.,  of  Kent  county,  as  their  candidate  for  governor,’ 
and  John  H.  Houston  for  congress. 

Iron  foundry.  A building  is  now  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion, tor  an  iron  foundry,  by  Messrs.  Bush  & Lobdell 
in  the  lower  part  of  Wilmington,  immediately  on  the' 
Chrisiiana  river,  which  is  to  be  all  in  one  room,  and 
without  pillars,  one  hundred  and  twenty. nine  feet  ten 
inches  lung,  and  one  hundred  and  two  feet  nine  inches 
wide.  This  will  be  by  far  the  largest  room  in  the  state. 
Ihe  roof  which  could  not  have  been  supported  with 
such  a length  of  rafter,  under  the  old  mode  of  building 
has  been  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Howe’s  patent  truss 
frame,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Daniel  S'one 
an  eastern  gentleman,  who  came  here  to  build  a bridge 
for  the  railroad  company  over  the  Brandy  wine,  and  not- 
withstanding the  considerable  space  it  covers,  there  is 
not  the  least  appearance  of  svvagging,  although  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  built,  are  of  great  weight. 

[IVilmington  Del.  Gaz. 


Arkansas. — Legislature. — 

-According  to  the  LittU 

Kock  (jazelte,  the  new  legislature  of 

Arkansas  di- 

vides  politically  as  follows: 

Whig. 

Hem. 

Senate, 

3 

9 

House, 

18 

50 

Joint  ballot, 

21 

59 

Wisconsin. — The  census  of  Wisconsin  having  been 
completed,  the  governor  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
act,  divided  the  state  into  twelve  election  districts 
for  all  purposes  relating  to  state  elections.  The  dis- 
tricts are  composed  as  follows,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  following  members  of  council  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives: 
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Disl.  Counties. 

Pop. 

Coun. 

Reps. 

1 — Racine 

17,084 

2 

2 

2 — Walworth 

13,439 

1 

2 

3 — Rock 

12,405 

1 

2 

4 — Iowa  and  Richland 

14,961 

1 

3 

5 — Grant 

13,034 

1 

2 

6 — Green,  Dane,  & Sauk 

14,050 

1 

3 

7 — Crawford,  St.  Croix, 
Chippewa,  & La  P’te 

2,863 

1 

1 

8 — Dodge  & Jefferson 

12.467 

1 

3 

9 — Milwaukee 

15,925 

1 

3 

10— Washington  and  She- 
boygan 

9,110 

1 

1 

11 — Manitouwoc,  Brown, 
Calumet,  Winnebago, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Mar- 
quette, Portage,  and 
Columbia 

12,292 

1 

2 

12 — Wackesha 

13,793 

1 

2 

153,423 

13 

26 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


We  have  upon  the  whole,  rather  a gloomy  exhibit  for 
this  week’s  Register.  True,  General  Taylor  has  at 
length  obtained  supplies  and  means  of  transport  which 
enable  him  to  leave  the  Rio  Grande  and  push  after  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  after  having  been  de- 
tained for  want  of  such  provision,  from  the  IOih  of  May, 
until  the  first  week  in  September.  This  sufficiently 
evinces  that  our  Administration  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  incident  to  a carrying  on — or  rather  to 
commencing  a campaign  in  a foreign  country. 

On  the  eve  of  receiving  orders  to  advance  on  Monte- 
rey, it  appears  that  the  Texian  Volunteers  under  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  unexpectedly,  it  is  said,  to  their  officers,  plead 
that  their  period  of  service  had  expired,  and  demanded 
to  joe  discharged,— and  had  to  be  discharged  accord- 
ingly. 

The  extracts  which  are  inserted  from  the  several  divi- 
sions composing  “The  Armies  of  Invasion,” — furnish 
the  latest  details  of  their  several  positions. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an  early  peace,  we  . 
have  nothing  new  either  from  Mexico  or  from  Washing- 
ton. We  hope  devoutly— but  we  can  have  no  great 
faith  in  Santa  Anna. 

“army  of  occupation.” 

[This  we  believe  is  still  the  appellation  observed, 
though  we  suppose  it  must  soon  be  changed  to  that 
of  “the  army  of  invasion”  which  was  used  prema- 
turely, probably,  in  the  official  journal;  for  some 
time  it  has  been  dropped.] 

From  letters  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Pi- 
cayune : 

This  evening  General  Taylor  reviewed  the  regular 
troops.  This  was  the  largest  body  of  regular  troops 
that  has  ever  been  brought  together  since  the  last 
war,  there  being  about  three  thousand  in  the  field. — 
The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  description — beauti- 
ful, not  because  of  any  display  of  gaudy  uniforms,  for 
every  officer  and  man  was  in  “undress,”  or  every  day 
[working]  attire — but  beautiful  in  consequence  of  the 
precision  and  promptitude  with  which  every  order 
■was  executed.  There  were  six  regiments  of  infan- 
try, one  artillery  battalion  acting  as  infantry,  and  two 
batteries  of  light  artillery.  The  General,  of  course, 
received  a salute  from  the  latter.  These  two  batte- 
ries are  commanded  by  Duncan  and  Bragg,  two  as 
fine  officers  as  the  service  contains.  The  7th  Infan- 
try, under  Captain  Miles,  which  is  encamped  in  the 
plaza,  marched  down  and  joined  in  the  review.  This 
is  a splendid  regiment,  and  is  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  discipline.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  7th 
was  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  distinguished 
itself  there. 

Gen.  Taylor  looked-  better  to-day  than  I ever  saw 
him  look  before.  He  was  on  his  war-horse,  which  he 
rode  with  more  grace  than  usual, and  his  coat  and  fo- 
rage cap  were  in  apple-pie  order;  ir.  short,  a stranger 
would  not  have  been  surprised,  as  some  are,  when 
told  that  they  saw  before  them  the  hero  of  the  glori- 
ous 8lh  and  9th.  The  more  1 see  of  Gen.  Taylor  the 
more  am  I impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  a 
mail  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  the  very  man  to 
occupy  the  place  he  does. 

The  regulars  who  are  to  operate  against  Monterey, 
or  rather  that  portion  of  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande’ 
have  been  reorganized,  as  follows  : 

Gen.  Tivigg's  Command— First  Division.— 3rd  bri- 
gade, composed  of  3rd  and  4th  infantry,  commanded 
by  Col.  Garland;  4th  brigade,  composed  of  the  1st 
and  2d  infantry,  uuder  Col.  Riley,  regular  cavalry, 
and  Capt.  Ridgely’s  battery  of  light  artillery. 

Gen.  Worths'  command— Second  Division.—  1st  bri- 
gade, composed  of  the  artillery  battalion,  acting  as 
infantry,  and  the  8th  infantry;  2d  brigade,  composed 
of  the  5th  and  7th  infantry.  Duncan’s  battery,  and 
Capt.  Blanchard’s  company  of  Louisiana  volunteers 
are  attached  to  this  division. 

I should  have  remarked  that  Col.  P.  F.  Smith  of 
the  newly  made  mounted  riflemen  [regulars]  appear- 


ed in  the  review  to-day,  in  command  of  the  2nd  bri- 
gade. This  command  he  will  retain  during  the  war. 
Major  Saniford,  in  anticipation  of  his  promotion,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  8th  infantry, 
his  place  in  the  5th  being  filled  by  Captain  Martin 
Scott. 

Camargo,  Mexico,  August  21,  1846. 

Editors  of  the  Picayune — Although  the  sun  has  yet 
hardly  risen,  there  is  as  much  noise,  though  less  con- 
fusion, in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  Camargo  as  there 
is  in  New  Orleans.  Overhead,  the  bells  are  invi- 
ting the  wicked  world  to  prayer  and  repentance;  the 
bands  of  music  having  already  beat  the  reveille,  are 
out  practising  in  every  direction;  mules  are  braying; 
chickens  crowing;  teamsters  and  muleteers  are  curs- 
ing in  half  a dozen  of  tongues;  wagons  are  rumbling 
along  the  hard  rocky  streets;  the  steamboat  bells 
ring;  mules  are  swimming  across  the  San  Juan;  sol- 
diers are  packing  up  their  duds  preparatory  to  a long 
march,  arid  the  streets  are  filled  with  mules  and 
asses,  loaded  witli  green  grass  and  wood  for  sale,  and 
with  women  with  primitive  looking  jars  on  their 
heads,  crying,  “Lec/ie  ! Leche  !!"  meaning  milk.  By 
the  way,  whilst  l think  of  it,  the  world  might  as  well 
be  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  milk  their 
cows  only  once  a day,  and  that  is  in  the  morning. 

Night  before  last  Gen.  Worth  crossed  the  San  Ju- 
an with  one  brigade  of  his  division,  to  wit : the  artil- 
lery battalion  acting  as  infantry,  “red  legged  infan 
try,”  and  the  8th  regiment  of  infantry.  There  are 
some  fifteen  hundred  pack  mules  on  the  other  side, 
ready  to  carry  up  provisions  to  Seralvo.  About  five 
hundred  of  these  were  making  a start  with  the  artil- 
lery battalion,  which  went  ahead,  when  the  camp 
kettles,  which  were  not  properly  packed,  began  to 
rattle,  and  the  mules  commenced  kicking  up.  The 
soldiers  laughed;  mules  do  not  like  to  be  laughed  at, 

so  they  kicked  the  harder  and  tried  to  run  away. 

The  scene  was  so  ludicrous  that  the  soldiers  could 
not  restrain  their  mirth,  and  they  burst  forth  into 
something  like  a shout.  This  was  more  than  the 
mules  would  bear,  and  they  cut  and  ran  and  kicked 
in  a regular  stampede  style,  bounding  over  the  mus- 
keet  shrubs  in  every  direction,  throwing  their  bur- 
dens of  flour  and  pork  high  into  the  air  and  kickin'* 
them  as  they  came  down.  Yesterday  morning,  the 
thin  chaparral  in  which  the  stampede  came  off  was 
loaded  with  a strange  variety  of  fruit.  Camp  ket- 
tles hung  from  the  limbs  looking  as  if  they  were  of 
natural  growth;  bags  of  flour  lay  in  the  forks,  resem- 
bling large  birds  nests,  and  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  “plunder”  of  all  kinds,  looking  as  if  a thousand 
Yankee  pedlars  had  been  chased  through  the  bushes 
by  an  army  of  Mexican  robbers,  and  had  thrown 
away  their  goods  to  facilitate  their  escape.  The 
Mexican  muleteers,  assisted  by  the  soldiers  soon  put 
things  to  rights  yesterday  morning,  and  the  train  went 
on,  the  nose  of  each  mule  being  tied  fast  to  the  tail 
of  his  predecessor.  They  cut  a most  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle, a long  train  of  mules,  thus  tied;  it  effectually 
puts  a stop  to  their  kicking  and  running  away.  I did 
not  think  there  were  so  many  mules  in  the  world  as 
I have  seen  since  I have  been  here.  Ttie  army  on 
the  Rio  Grande  cannot  have  Jess  than  five  thousand 
of  them  employed.  We  see  them  therefore  of  all 
kinds,  from  Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  Mexico.  9 he  best  horse  for  a long  journey  in 
this  country  is  a mule — so  an  Irishman,  who  said  he 
was  a native  of  Texas,  told  me  yesterday.  1 have 
provided  myself  with  one  at  any  rate,  and  ride  him 
around  the  camp  every  day. 

Camargo,  Mexico,  Aug.  23,  1846. 

The  1st  and  2nd  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers,  six 
companies  of  the  Louisville  Legion,  and  the  Balti- 
more battalion,  arrived  here  to  day.  They  have 
been  seven  da)sonly  on  the  march  from  Matamoros, 
and  brought  all  the  men  but  two  to  Camargo.  One 
of  these  died  from  an  injury  in  the  thigh,  and  the 
other  died  in  convulsions  soon  after  wading  a Jagoon. 
They  suffered  very  much  for  want  of  water,  and,  to 
make  it  harden,  and  more  dangerous  for  the  men, 
their  officers  bad  the  bad  taste  to  march  them  by  day 
instead  of  by  night.  This  proves  that  the  Northern 
troops  can  stand  the  climate  of  Mexico  nearly  as  well 
as  those  from  the  South. 

Respecting  the  movements  of  Colonel  Harney, 
who  according  to  some  reports,  had  captured  Mon- 
terey “on  his  own  hook,”  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Col.  Harney  left  San  Antonio  on  the  23rd  of  July 
with  about  120  U.  S.  Dragoons,  500  mounted  Texans 
from  the  Red  River  counties,  and  18  Delawares  in 
the  United  States  service  under  Capt.  Beaver.  The 
Colonel  was  marching  for  Monclova,  Mexico.  This 
movement  of  Col.  Harney  astonishes  General  Taylor 
very  much,  but  we  will  soon  know  what  he  thinks  of 
it.  I guess  Col.  H.  will  learn  that  bis  moving  in  ad- 
vance of  General  Wool,  (who  is  to  take  the  same 
route,)  and  that  too,  without  any  authority,  saying 


nothing  about  his  mustering  volunteers  into  the  ser- 
vice on  his  own  responsibility,  will  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  commander  of  the  army. 

The  steamer  McKim  left  Brazos  on  the  2nd  and 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  5th  inst.  The  N.  O. 
Delta  says- — “We  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Taylor,  dated  Camargo,  the  27th 
uit.  In  it  the  General  stales  that  lie  had  sent  on 
three  hundred  mules,  two  hundred  wagons,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  rations;  that  he  would 
move  on  the  1st  to  the  5th  inst.  himself  to  Monterey; 
that  if  the  enemy  did  not  give  him  fight  there,  he 
would  push  on  to  Saltillo,  and  there  arrange  his  plans 
for  a future  and  more  forward  movement. 

The  main  army  is  at  Camargo,  but  there  are  troops 
at  prominent  points  all  along  the  Rio  Grande  from 
the  mouth  up.  Considerable  sickness  prevails  and 
deaths  are  daily  occurring. 

The  Malamovas  Flag,  Aug.  29,  says — We  learn  by 
the  last  steamboat  from  Camargo,  that  all  the  regu- 
lars had  departed  for  the  interior,  with  the  exception 
of  one  regiment.  Gen.  Taylor  was  still  at  Camargo, 
but  it  was  supposed  that  lie  would  leave  in  a few 
days.  General  Twiggs  had  reached  Camargo,  with 
about  2600  men  from  this  place,  and  we  understand 
he  started  off' immediately  for  Monterey.  General 
Worth,  if  lie  continued  his  march,  must  be  close  on 
to  Monterey  about  this  time.  He  will  probably  have 
the  honor  of  marching  the  first  troops  into  that  place 
—unless  the  “adventurers”  have  got  there  ahead  of 
them,  which  would  not  create  much  surprise  in  the 
minds  of  some. 

Letters  from  Monterey  assert  that  a body  of  Ame- 
ricans, who  came  down  by  the  way  of  New  Mexico, 
were  joined  near  the  Presidio  by  a number  ofTexan 
adventureros,  and  the  combined  force  had  entered  the 
town  without  any  opposition.  It  is  believed  to  be 
true  by  the  natives,  and  we  confess  that  many  things 
would  surprise  us  more  than  the  last  mentioned 
movement.  Two  weeks  ago  a letter  was  received 
here  from  Monciova,  stating  that  a body  of  Ameri- 
cans was  advancing  upon  that  place,  but  it  received 
no  credit  u batever  from  the  Americans. 

Report  says  that  Col.  IIarney  was  at  the  head  of 
this  movement. 

Col.  Hay’s  regiment  ofTexan  rangers  were  at  the 
Mexican  town  of  China  on  the  23d  August. 

Mr.  Keridail  writes  on  the  22d  ult.,  from  Camargo, 
that  the  most  authentic  intelligence  from  Monterey 
represented  that  Mejia  had  2, OHO  regulars  and  3,000 
raw  recruits,  all  without  money  or  shoes,  and  ill  pro- 

vided  in  crcij  le^JJUCt. 

At  Caidereyte,  thirty  miles  this  side  of  Monterey, 
there  was  a force  of  between  700  and  1,000  cavalry 
about  the  15th  of  August,  better  situated  than  the 
troops  at  Monterey,  but  still  ill  provided.  Canales 
and  other  officers  were  said  to  be  recruiting  men  by 
every  means  in  their  power. 

In  the  same  letterMr.  K.  announces  that  news  had 
been  received  that  Gen.  Worth  had  reached  a point 
one-third  of  the  way  to  Seralvo  the  morning  of  the 
21st — all  well. 

Gen.  Taylor  is  getting  everything  in  readiness  to 
march  towards  Monterey.  He  had  determined  to 
start  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst. — so  says  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Picayune,  under  date  of  the  28th  ult., 
writing  from  head-quarters. 

The  Rio  Grande  was  still  high — in  many  places  up 
to  and  over  its  banks  on  the  31st  ult.  and  rising. 

Fatal  Steamboat  Explosion. — -An  explosion  oc- 
curred on  board  the  steamboat  Enterprise,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  This  casualty  occurred  a little  after 
daylight  on  the  21st  ult.,  about  forty-five  miles  above 
Reynosa.  There  were  over  150  persons  on  board, 
and  many  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  and  directly 
over  the  boilers,  who  were  scarcely  injured. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  friends  on  board  the  Enterprise,  we  give  the 
following  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  made  out  with 
great  care,  and  which  is  no  doubt  correct. 

Killed — Enoch  Tucker,  A.  Boswell,  Tenn.,  Mr. 
Seaps,  Texas;  Thomas  Gaufney,  N.  Y.;  second  coo  k; 
and  a stranger,  name  unknown. 

Badly  wounded. — Lieut.  Hearing,  of  the  Louisville 
Legion;  Wm.  A.  Crook,  C.  B.  Crook,  Tenn.,  Captain 
Woods,  Wm.  Grey,  Jacob  Bowridge,  Thomas  Eagle, 
Texas;  J.  C.  Howard,  sutler,  Baltimore;  Joseph 
Grigsby,  Mr.  Hickey,  sutler,  Louisville  Legion; 
Taber,  pilot;  Thomas  IJenepee,  Samuel  Martin, 
Falrick  Kelly,  Frank  Tallant,  deck  hands;  J.  F. 
Clark,  mate. 

Slightly  wounded. — Wilton  Cunningham,  James 
Wilson,  Tenn.;  J.  Wheeler,  J.  Humerick,  Matthew 
Sarnson,  Christian  Coleman,  Texas;  J.  Downing, 
Mr.  Adams,  sutler,  Louisville  Legion;  Edmond 
Newell,  clerk;  Captain  Kelsey,  Conn.;  W.  Arthines, 
fireman;  Henry  A.  Emmons,  mate;  Dr.  H.  S.  Tu* 
dor. 
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GEM.  WOOL’S  DIVISION. 

We  look  with  intense  interest  for  further  accounts 
from  this  division.  We  have  had  some  intima- 
tion some  lime  past,  of  the  movement  which  Colonel 
Harney  has,  with  characteristic  intrepidity,  made 
upon  the  enemy,  probably  without,  delaying  for  ex- 
plicit orders.  That  officer  has  staked  largely  on  his 
enterprise.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  win  laurels, 
and  his  country  be  apt  to  award  them,  whether  his 
commanders  are  well  pleased  or  not.  But  if  he 
fails,  this  deponent  saith  no  further  than  that  he 
is  a bold  and  daring  officer,  as  we  all  know,  and 
was  no  doubt  mortified  at  being  posted  with  his  fine 
regiment  in  the  interior  of  Texas,  whilst  his  asso- 
ciates in  arms  were  winning  victories  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Much  curiosity  as  well  as  astonishment 
was  exhibited  amongst  the  officers  at  Camargo  and 
at  Matamoras,  on  learning  that  Col.  Harney  had 
advanced,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  invaded 
Mexico,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  General 
Wool,  w ith  the  mounted  regiments  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  volunteers,  of  whom  our  latest  accounts 
is  from  the  Houston  Telegraph  of  August  4,  which 
says:  “We  learn  from  a gentleman  who  lately  ar- 

rived from  the  Falls  of  the  Brazos  that  news  reach- 
ed that  place  a few  days  since  that  2 000  of  the 
mounted  men  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had 
arrived  at  Robbins’  Ferry  on  the  Trinity.  Several 
persons  residing  at  the  Falls  immediately  started  to 
go  to  the  Trinity  to  contract  for  furnishing  beef  and 
other  supplies  for  the  troops  on  their  route  to  the 
Brazos.  As  no  depot  of  military  stores  has  been 
established  between  Robbins’  Ferry  and  Bexar,  it  is 
probable  that  the  troops  will  wail  several  days  on 
the  Trinity,  until  their  horses  can  be  recruited  and 
teams  procured  to  convey  a supply  of  provisions  to 
sustain  them  on  the  route.” 

gen.  kearnet’s  division. — santa  fe. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  8th  instant,  has 
the  following  news  from  General  Kearney’s  army, 
which  that  paper  says  is  derived  from  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Clark,  of  that  city  and  furnished  by  him  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Statesman,  from  which  paper  the  Republican 
copies: 

Mr.  Clark  left  Bents’  Fort  for  home  on  the  5th 
inst.  General  Kearney  left  the  Fort  on  the  3d  ult. 
for  Santa  Fe,  in  advance  we  presume,  of  the  main 
body  of  his  forces.  They  remained  five  days  at  the 
Fort-  The  troops  had  lost  about  one  hundred  horses 
altogether,  but  were  still  in  good  spirits  and  willing 
to  go  ahead.  The  company  of  infantry  reached  the 
Fort  two  days  before  the  mounted  troops:  they  had 
not  lost  a man  on  the  way,  and  were  in  excellent 
health.  The  whole  regiment,  when  he  left,  were  on 
half  rations,  and  had  but  few  days  provisions  with 
them.  The  wagons  taking  supplies  for  them,  were 
met  some  eight  days  behind  them. 

Mr.  Clark’s  party  were  much  troubled  by  the  In- 
dians, and  they  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert. — 
One  man,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  shot  down 
in  their  encampment,  and  they,  in  turn,  killed  three 
Indians.  More  Indians  were  on  the  plains  than  had 
been  seen  for  years,  and  they  showed  every  sign  of 
hostility. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  started 
with  a company  of  emigrants  for  California  this 
spri  g,  under  command  of  Col.  Russell,  is  on  his  re- 
turn with  this  party.  He  went  as  far  as  Fort  Lara- 
mie, and  thence  to  Bents’  Fort.  He  stated  that  Col. 
Russell’s  party  divided,  and  that  he  had  started  across 
the  mountains  with  only  six  men— an  enterprise 
deemed  exceedingly  rash,  as  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
through  whom  he  had  to  pass,  were  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  not  reach 
his  destination. 

A letter  from  Mr.  John  T.  Hughes,  of  Liberty,  gives 
many  incidents  of  an  interesting  character.  On  the 
14th,  Mr.  Carson,  a member  of  Capt.  C.  Jackson’s 
company,  was  buried  at  Pawnee  Fork.  On  the  23d, 
they  buried  Augustus  Leesly,  of  the  Coal  Company 
of  infantry.  On  the  25lh  it  is  said  the  camps  were 
thrown  into  great  excitement  in  consequence  of  cer 
tain  strict  orders  from  Lieut.  Col.  Ruff — volunteers 
will  follow  but  they  cannot  be  driven.  On  the  26lh,  it 
is  remarked,  the  horses  are  daily  failing. 

“The  men  who  have  lost  their  horses  have  gene- 
rally procured  either  ponies  or  mules,  and  are  now 
remounted.  The  whole  army,  nearly  1,800  strong, 
is  now  on  the  line  of  march.  The  wind  blows  con- 
tinuously, but  the  breeze,  in  passing  over  the  parch- 
ed desert,  becomes  hot  as  the  African  sirocco.” 

The  California  Regiment. — The  New  York  pa- 
pers furnish  contradictory  statements.  The  Tribune 
represents  that  the  regiment  800  strong  well  appointed 
with  ample  munitions  and  supplies,  is  now  embark- 
ing and  will  leave  New  York  for  the  Pacific  in  the 


course  of  this  week.  The  Express,  as  well  as  the 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  North  American 
signify  that  there  are  difficulties  still  in  the  way. — 
The  latter  says:  “The  difficulties  between  Col. 

Stevenson  and  his  regiment,  are  not  yet  ended. — 
The  colonel  has  chartered  lour  vessels  to  take  his 
regiment  on  to  California — but  as  things  look  now, 
one  will  be  amply  sufficient,  unless  he  sails  very 
soon.  The  circuit  court  is  crowded  this  morning 
with  the  parties  and  witnesses  to  a case  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  is  to  test  the  legality  and  validity  of 
Colonel  Stevenson’s  commission.  General  Suther- 
land continues  to  be  the  active  instrument  of  oppo- 
tion,  and  will  perhaps  succeed  in  breaking  up  the 
enterprise.  If  he  does  not,  it  will  fall  to  pieces  of 
itself,  most  likely,  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
movement  for  peace.  In  either  case  a partizan  of 
the  government  has  been  liberally  rewarded,  and  it 
is  ‘all  right.’  ” 

VOLUNTEERS. 

From  J\Iobile  Register  &f  Journal  August  24. 

The  disbanding  of  the  volunteers.  We  have 
said  little  of  the  disbanded  volunteers,  about  whom 
there  has  been  so  much  effort  to  get  up  an  excite- 
ment in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  because  we 
had  not  the  means  of  deciding  for  ourselves  how  far 
the  war  department  had  compromised  itself  in  its 
correspondence,  as  it  has  been  accused  of  doing,  by 
engagements  to  receive  and  retain  volunteers  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  We  have  always  believed  that 
the  course  of  the  department  in  disbanding  these 
troops  and  sending  them  home,  was  in  fulfilment  of 
a strict  duty  under  the  laws  wherein  there  is  no  dis- 
cretion allowed — nor  have  we  had  any  doubt  that  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  and  the  interest  of 
the  country.  These  troops  could  not  be  retained 
lawfully  for  a less  period  than  twelve  months — and 
if  they  had  voluntarily  changed  their  term  and  4re- 
entered  under  the  new  law  for  twelve  months,  they 
would  have  been,  or  at  least  some  equal  or  larger 
number  of  these  would  have  been  supernumeraries 
in  camp.  Gen.,Taylor  has,  without  them,  of  the 
regular  mustered  troops,  even  more  then  he  needs, 
and  more  than  his  means  of  transportation  enable 
him  to  send  forward. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is,  we  believe,  general 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  some 
efforts  in  a few  quarters  to  make  out  a case  of  griev- 
ance to  the  volunteers,  as  though  they  had  been  per- 
sonally ill-treated,  and  might  be  induced  to  make  a 
personal  quarrel  with  the  department,  with  the  pre- 
sident and  the  democratic  parly,  which  might  aH'eot 
their  voles  hereafter.  But  even  this  has  been  a poor 
business.  We  had  an  opportunity  a few  days  ago 
of  seeing  the  process  by  which  stories  of  prodigious 
excitements  were  got  up,  and  the  little  credit  that  is 
attached  to  the  largest  specimens  of  the  class.  Being 
in  New  Orleans,  we  found  no  body  that  did  not  smile 
knowingly,  or  laugh  outright  at  the  pompous  whig 
accounts  which  the  mails  were  bringing  back  of  the 
tremendous  indignation  which  the  return  of  the  vol- 
unteers had  produced  in  that  city.  Nobody  there 
had  heard  of  the  scenes  so  graphically  invented  there 
for  foreign  use. 

But  the  confidence  with  which  declamatory  attacks 
were  made  upon  the  war  department,  for  its  course 
towards  the  volunteers,  supported  by  allusions  to  ex- 
press and  implied  engagements,  in  correspondence 
not  made  public,  undoubtedly  produced  an  impression 
that  there  had  been  error  or  bad  management  some- 
where, by  which  the  performance  of  an  exact  duty, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been  complicat- 
ed, so  as  to  warrant  the  imputation  of  bad  faith  and 
bungling  management. 

The  documents  have,  however,  been  published  at 
length  in  the  Washington  Union.  They  consist  of 
the  instructions  of  the  war  department  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Marcy  and  Gen.  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Marcy  and  Governor  Johnson,  of  Louisana, 
in  relation  to  these  volunteers  and  their  term  of  ser- 
vice.  They  establish,  in  our  mind,  a clear  case  in 
fa  vor  of  the  administration  of  the  war  department. 
It  has  from  the  beginning  understood  and  executed 
the  laws  consistently,  and  no  ground  exists  for  charg- 
ing that  it  ever  gave  grounds  for  the  expectation  ttiat 
it  would  assume  the  right,  as  seems  to  have  been 
expected,  of  dispensing  with  the  direct  provisions  of 
the  law,  in  favor  of  any  class  of  volunteers.  It  ap- 
pears also,  that  although  General  Taylor  did  not 
cordially  co  operate  with  the  secretary  in  carrying 
his  suggestions  into  effect  immediately — an  omission, 
out  of  which  much  embarrassment  has -grown, — he 
concurred  fully  in  the  opinion  of  the  department, 
that  the  term  of  service  could  not  legally  be  extend- 
ed beyond  three  months — and  sustained  the  policy 
of  disbanding,  on  the  ground  that  the  troops  were 
not  needed  and  could  with  difficulty  be  provided  for. 

The  following  is  a summary  view  of  the  letters, 
orders,  ect.  furnished  in  the  Union: 


On  the  25th  May,  immediately  after  hearing  of  the 
first  enrolment  of  volunteers,  the  ad  jutant  general,  by 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war,  wrote  to  Gen. 
Taylor  at  Matamoros,  announcing  to  him  that  by  the 
law  under  which  these  troops  were  raised,  “there  is 
no  legal  authority  for  requiring  or  accepting  volun- 
teers for  a period  exceeding  three  months.”  He  is 
therefore  requested  to  use  every  proper  effort  to  in- 
vite them  to  re-enrol  themselves  under  the  new  act 
for  twelve  months. 

On  the  28th  May,  the  secretary  of  war  addressed 
Gen.  Taylor  on  the  subject  of  the  excess  of  troops 
sent  forward  by  Gen.  Gaines,  beyond  what  General 
Taylor  had  called  for — and  the  mode  of  disposing 
them  so  as  to  cause  as  “little  expense  and  embarrass- 
ment as  possible” — authorisi  ig  him  to  receive  them, 
but  cautioning  him  that  the  law  permitted  them  to 
be  retained  “only  three  months” — and  repeating  the 
suggestion  that  such  as  should  be  disposed  to  volun- 
teer fer  twelve  months  should  be  so  organized;  and 
when  he,  (Gen.  T.)  had  obtained  a sufficient  number 
for  that  purpose,  “to  discharge  and  send  home  the 
remaining  three  months’  men.” 

On  the  24th  June,  the  secretary  of  war,  by  circu- 
lar to  the  governor  of  the  states,  informed  them  that 
he  had  instructed  Gen.  Taylor  to  organize  twelve 
months’  volunteers  out  of  the  first  volunteers,  and 
“to  dispense  v/ith  and  send  home  such  as  are  un- 
willing to  change  the  term  of  service.”  An  addi- 
tional paragraph  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  three  months’  men  would 
volunteer  for  twelve  months,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  a new  enrolment  for  twelve  months  unne- 
cessary. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  namely,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  Governor  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  had  address- 
ed a letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  department  against 
the  instructions  of  General  Taylor  for  organizing  the 
volunteers  into  twelve  months’  men,  and  discharging 
those  who  insisted  on  the  shorter  term — which  he 
pronounced  a measure  of  “hardship  and  flagrant  in- 
justice.” To  that  the  secretary  answered  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month.  The  letter  presents  the  case 
with  so  much  clearness  and  force,  that  we  give  it  at 
length  this  morning. 

On  the  26th  June,  the  day  after  this  letter  was 
written,  Mr.  Marcy  enclosed  the  whole  correspond- 
ence to  General  Taylor,  with  another  letter,  enforc- 
ing the  same  views  and  describing  in  detail  the  legal 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes  of  short  time 
volunteers.  The  first  class  are  they  who  were  called 

for  by  General  Taylor,  and  such  of  those  beyond  the 

call  of  Taylor  as  had  embarked  before  the  order  of 
recall  from  Washington.  These,  it  is  repeated,  are 
legally  in  service  for  three  months,  under  the  law  of 
1795.  These  may  be  retained  if  General  Taylor 
deems  it  necessary,  for  the  term  of  three  months — 
otherwise,  they  are  to  be  discharged. 

Another  class  is  composed  of  the  troops  raised  by 
Gen.  Gaines  and  sent  forward  after  this  order,  who 
have  reported  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These,  the  depart- 
ment considers  as  not  legally  in  service,  under  any 
law,  but  the  president  is  willing  to  sanction  their 
reception  for  such  time  as  General  Taylor  may  con- 
sider necessary,  in  conformity,  we  suppose,  to  the 
conditions  of  his  own  call,  as  militia  men,  and  there- 
fore for  no  longer  term  than  three  months.  They 
can  only  be  received  as  volunteers  for  twelve  months 
or  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Such  troops  as  de- 
cline this  service,  or  are  deemed  unnecessary  by 
Gen.  Taylor,  are  to  be  disbanded  and  sent  home. 

This  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  recapitulates  with 
more  detail  the  original  instructions  to  Gen.  Taylor 
of  May  25th  and  28th,  and  June  8th. 

The  first  letter  from  Gen.  Taylor,  published  with 
these  papers,  is  dated  July  11th,  and  is  in  reply  to 
the  letters  above  of  the  25th  and  28th  May. 

He  states  that  the  excess  of  volunteers  sent  him  by 
Gen.  Gaines  was  against  his  “expectation and  wish.” 
The  number  with  him  for  less  than  twelve  months 
was  then  about  8,000.  He  represents  that  the  Louis- 
iana volunteers  considered  themselves  engaged  for 
six  months — and  he  submits  whether  it  would  not  be 
belter  to  suffer  them  to  remain,  relying  upon  them 
to  re-enter  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  term,  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  general  to 
discharge  any  corps  that  may  desire  it.  He  therefore 
says,  that  “in  consultation  with  Gen.  P.  F Smith, 
he  deemed  it  best  not  to  open  the  subject  of  volun- 
teering for  twelve  months,”  for  fear  of  the  disorga- 
nization which  might  follow,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  volunteers.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  the  views  of  the  department  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  retention  in  service. 

But  on  the  15lh,  he  reconsiders  the  subject,  and 
adopts  all  the  secretary’s  opinions  and  directions. — 
He  says  that  the  Louisiana’  volunteers  had  since  dis- 
covered that  they  were  not  legally  bound  for  more 
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than  three  months,  and  that  the  question  has  been 
started  with  them  by  “mischievous”  persons.  His 
conclusion  is,  that  he  will  not  detain  them  against 
their  will,  but  discharge  all  those  who  claim  it  at  the 
expiration  of  three  months.  His  own  views  are  that 
“they  could  not  legally  he  held  after  the  expiration 
of  three  months’ service.”  He  adds  that  he  will  do 
this  more  readily,  because  he  will  “soon”  have  more 
twelve  months’  volunteers  than  he  can  “possibly  pro- 
vide for.” 

Inclosed  in  Gen.  Taylor’s  letter,  is  a communica- 
tion from  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith,  arguing  that  the  troops 
may  be  legally  retained  for  six  months,  because  in 
the  second  section  of  the  new  volunteer  act  the  pre- 
sident has  power  “to  retain”  troops  in  service  for  six 
months  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  This  applies  how- 
ever to  militia,  called  out  under  the  constitution  for 
extraordinary  occasions  to  repel  invasions,  suppress 
insurrections,  etc.,  and  the  discretion  to  retain  them, 
is  of  course  limited  to  the  expiration  of  the  emer- 
gency for  which  they  are  called  out.  The  President 
could  not  consistently,  with  the  intent  of  the  law, 
keep  the  militia  in  the 'field  after  they  had  accomplish- 
ed the  objects  which  alone  authorize  them  to  be 
brought  out. 

It  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  this  correrpondence 
that  the  war  department  understood  the  law,  and  di- 
rected its  execution  with  as  much  leniency  as  pos 
sible  but  still  with  firmness  and  consistency  from  the 
beginning — and  that  the  volunteers  who  consider 
themselves  aggrieved,  have  mistaken  the  causes  and 
assailed  the  wrong  parties,  when  they  place  their 
disappointments  to  the  charge  of  the  government. 

New  Orleans  volunteers.  The  New  Orleans 
Courier  of  the  3Uth  ult.  in  commenting  on  the  annex- 
ed paragraph — 

“The  four  companies  of  volunteers  called  out  at 
New  Orleans,  by  Gen-  Gaines,  for  Texas,  without 
anv  orders  from  the  war  department,  and  without 
any  occasion  for  their  services,  were  paid  $51,600 
for  three  months’  service” — says 

“We  take  the  liberty  to  say  the  assertion  relative 
to  the  pay  of  the  volunteers  is  wholly  unfounded. — 
There  is  is  not  one  particle  of  truth  in  it.  So  far 
from  receiving  $51,600,  neither  the  four  companies 
nor  any  individual  man  of  them  has  received  one 
cent  of  pay,  from  the  general,  state  or  municipal  go 
vernment.  It  was  not  for  pay  or  emolument  or  per- 
sonal advantage  of  any  kind,  that  those  men  volun- 
teered their  services  to  defend  the  country  when  it 
appeared  to  be  menaced  with  invasion  by  the  Mexi 
cans  and  it  is  hard  that  their  proceedings  should  be 
misrepresented  to  the  public.  What  kind  of  encou- 
ragement is  this  for  men  voluntarily  to  leave  their 
homes  and  endure  the  hardships  of  a camp  for  months 
jn  a distant  region,  at  an  inclement  season  of  the 
year?  They  come  back,  are  paraded  through  the 

streets display  the  skill  in  martial  exercises  which 

they  acquire  in  the  service — and  are  there  dismissed 
without  a dollar  in  their  pockets — many  of  them 
not  knowing  where  they  shall  obtain  a pillow  to  rest 
their  tired  limbs,  or  procure  a morsel  of  food  to  as- 
suage their  hunger.  None  of  them,  we  believe,  ac- 
tually sufferred  from  either  of  these  causes;  but  if 
they  did  not,  it  was  because  they  were  furnished 
with  food  and  lodging  by  the  kindness  of  private  ci- 
tizens. It  is  a reflection  upon  the  justice  of  our  na- 
tional and  local  authorities,  that  payment  of  these 
patriotic  men  has  been  so  long  deferied.  Four  months 
have  elapsed  since  they  returned  from  Texas,  and 
this  sacred  debt  has  not  been  discharged.  We  say 
‘sacred,’  because  it  was  incurred  in  a sacred  cause, 
and  from  honorable  motives. 

“The  fact  alleged  that  they  went  into  the  service 
without  a call  from  the  government,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a bar  to  the  validity  of  their  claim  to  remunera- 
tion, strengthens  it  and  makes  it  irresislable.  Their 
service  was  voluntary  and  disinterested — and  there- 
fore its  value  is  the  more  enhanced,  and  its  recom- 
pense, as  we  first  remarked,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a sacred  debt— a debt  of  honor,  which  concerns  the 
whole  country.” 

Terrible  riot-  A very  melancholy  affair,  little  cre- 
ditable to  the  discipline,  order  and  character  for  civiliza- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  occurred  during  the 
present  campaign,  wc  are  proud  to  say  are  the  attributes 
of  the  volunteers,  occurred  near  Burita,  Rio  Grande, 
on  the  31sl  ultimo.  On  that  day  a steamboat  took  on 
board  at  Burita  five  companies  of  one  of  the  Georgia 
regiments.  A goud  deal  ot  animosity  had  previously 
been  exhibited  by  two  of  these  companies,  one  against 
another;  one  of  the  rivals  was  an  Irish  company.  From 
some  circumstance  or  other,  not  explained,  a row  broke 
out  in  the  evening  between  them — close  proximity,  we 
presume,  producing  hostile  collision — and  lire  arms  and 
bayonets  and  swords  were  very  freely  used.  The  Colonel 
of  the  Georgia  regiment  did  all  he  could  to  put  an  end 
to  this  disgraceful  affray;  but  so  fierce  was  the  conflict 
between  the  contending  parlies  that  all  was  unavailing, 
a'.tchugh  it  is  stated  he  shot  one  man  and  wounded  two 


more  with  his  own  hand.  While  the  battle  was  raging 
between  ihese  insensates  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat, 
Color.el  Baker.  1th  Illinois  regiment,  ordered  out  com- 
panies A and  G.  commanded  by  Captains  Roberts  and 
Jones,  to  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  it.  He  then  went 
forward,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  and  urged  the  riot- 
ers to  desist;  but  on  his  attempting  to  ascend  the  ladder 
of  the  steamboat,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  by  those  on 
board,  and  after  a desperate  fight  he  was  shot  through 
the  neck,  the  ball  entering  behind  and  passing  through 
his  cheek,  prostrating  I .* i in  at  once.  His  small  party  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  having  no  ammunition  with  thetn, 
carrying  off  Colonel  Baker  senseless.  Commissary  Post, 
Sergeant  Oglesby,  and  six  men  of  the  Illinois  regiment 
were  wounded — two  mortally.  Captain  Roberts,  com- 
pany A,  then  attempted  to  board  tlie  boat,  but,  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  he  and  his  men  were  beaten  off. — 
Captain  R.  received  a severe  bayonet  wound  through 
the  shoulder  into  the  back,  three  inches  in  length.  The 
affair  having  now  assumed  a serious  aspect,  Maj.  Harris 
brought  out  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  4th  Illinois 
regiment,  well  provided  with  ball  cariridge.  At  sight 
ot  this  the  rioters  ceased  their  disturbance,  when  the 
Georgians  were  disarmed  and  put  under  a strong  guard. 
Colonel  Baker,  who  received  his  wound  while  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  the  Captain  of  the  Irish  company 
of  the  Georgia  battalion,  (also  severely  hurt),  will  re- 
cover, it  is  said,  as  will  also  Captain  Roberts.  There 
were  thirty  lying  wounded  on  the  boat  and  on  shore  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  instant.  Those  who  were  killed 
outright,  some  eight  or  ten,  were  said  to  have  been 
thrown  overboard.  An  inquiry  was  to  have  been  im- 
mediately instituted  tu  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  sad 
affair. 

Health  or  the  volunteers.  The  Louisville  Courier 
says — “Some  eighty  volunteers  who  were  discharged 
from  the  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  regiments  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  came  up  on  the  steamer  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden.’’ 

The  Lexington  Observer  of  the  9th  says — “Two  of 
these  volunteers  belonged  to  this  place  and  have  arriv- 
ed at  home.  Some  ol  the  Montgomery  volunteers  have 
also  passed  through  this  city  on  their  way  home.  They 
look  to  be  in  wretched  health , and  were  discharged 
because  of  their  suppi  sed  inability  to  do  further  service 
during  the  period  of  their  enlistment.  We  uuderstand 
they  report  a great  deal  of  sickness  among  the  volun- 
teers. It  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  however,  that  as 
they  are  now  on  the  move,  towards  Monterey,  the  health 
of  the  men  will  be  improved.” 

Illinois  volunteers.  The  St.  L-uns  New  Bra  says — 
‘About  20  sick  volunteers  returned  to  this  city  on  fur- 
lough on  the  Corinne.  They  are  sad  specimens  of  the 
effects  of  disase,  and  some  of  them  will  scarcely  survive- 
One  volunteer  named  Escorn,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  fever,  in  a fit  of  phrensy, jumped  overboartl  below 
Memphis  and  was  drowned.  There  are  said  to  be  about 
two  hundred  of  ihe  Illinois  volunteers  at  New  Orleans 
in  a lamentable  situation,  unwell  and  without  money.— 
One  of  those  men  informs  us  that  when  he  left  th  >.  regi- 
ment they  were  twelve  miles  from  Victoria  in  Texas, 
and  on  that  day  2(50  of  the  Illinois  volunteers  were  re- 
ported to  be  sick  in  camp,  and  unable  to  travel.  Such 
are  some  of  the  practical  resulis  of  war.  A few  heroes 
are  made,  but  the  mass  of  those  who  till  the  armies  suf- 
fer from  privations  and  disease.  We  fear  that  many 
brave  fellows  will  fall  under  the  Land  of  inglorious  dis- 
ease during  the  present  fall.” 
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[Continued  from  Page  25.] 
i 1 —APPOINTMENTS. 

Adjutant  General’s  Department. 

First  Lieut.  Edward  D.  Townsend,  Adjutant  of 
the  Second  Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General  with  the  Brevet  rank  of  Captain,  Au- 
gust 8,  1846. 

Medical  Department. 

John  F.  Head,  of  Mass.,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon, 
August  6, 1846. 

Pat  Department. 

Robert  A.  Forsyth,  of  Michigan,  formerly  Paymas- 
ter, to  be  Paymaster,  August  8,  1846. 

Transfer. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  George  H.  Derby,  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  to  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers. 

111.  Appointments  in  the  Quartermaster’s,  Com- 
missary’s, and  Medical  Departments,  under  the  5th 
section  of  the  uAd  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  ‘An 
act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  be- 
tvjeen  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
for  other  puiposes.m  Approved  June  18,  1846. 

Quartermaster’s  Department. 

< Quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

Nathaniel  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  August  6,  1846. 

Assistant  Quartermasters  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

Rank. 

1.  James  H.  Walker,  of  Ark.,  August  4,  1846. 

2.  Nathan  Adams,  of  Tenn.,  August  6,  1846. 


3.  William  Allen,  of  Tenn.,  August  6,  1846. 

4.  Zebulon  C.  Bishop,  Mo.,  August  6,  1846. 

5-  Charles  W.  Davis,  of  Texas,  August  8,  1846. 

Commissary's  Department. 

Commissaries  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

1.  Brookyns  Campbell,  of  Tenn.,  August  4,  1846. 

2.  Richard  Roman,  of  Texas,  August  6, 1846. 

3.  Pleasant  L.  Ward,  of  111.,  August  6,  1846. 

Assistant  Commissaries  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

1.  John  J.  Clendenin,  of  Ark.,  August  4.  1846. 

2.  William  G.  Marcy,  of  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1846- 

3.  John  S.  Bradford,  of  111.,  August  8,  1846. 

Medical  department. 

Surgeons. 

1.  A.  Parker,  of  Texas,  July  22,  1846. 

2.  George  Penn,  of  Mo.,  July  22,  1846. 

3.  George  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  July  22,1846. 

4.  Daniel  McPhail,  of  Tenn.,  July  22,  1846. 

5.  Ewing  H.  Roane,  of  Ark.,  August  4,  1846. 

6.  Gideon  M.  Alsup,  of  Tenn.,  August  6,  1846. 

7.  Abram  S.  Hill,  of  Geo.,  August  8,  1846. 

Assistant  Surgeons. 

1.  Richard  H.  Stevens,  ofMo.,  July  22,  1846. 

2.  E.  Tucker,  of  Texas,  July  22,  1846. 

3.  Thomas  M.  Morton,  of  Mo.,  July  22,  1846. 

4.  William  D.  Dorris,  of  Tenn.,  July  22, 1846. 

5.  Richard  P.  Ashe,  of  Texas,  July  22,  1846. 

6.  John  W.  Glenn,  of  Ark.,  August  4,  1846. 

7.  JohnW.  Stout,  of  Tenn.,  August  6,  1846. 

8.  J.  M.  Dove,  of  Dist.  of  Columbia,  Aug.  6,  1846 

9.  John  M.  Leech,  of  111.,  August  8,  1846. 

IV.  Order  of  rank  and  precedence  of  the  officers 
of  the  Quartermaster’s  and  Commissary’s  Departments 
apponted  under  the  5th  section  of  the  act,  approved 
June  18,  1846- 

Quartermasters  and  Commissaries,  to  rank  as  Major. 

1 . Brookyns  Campbell,  Commissary. 

2.  Richard  Roman,  Commissary. 

3.  Nathaniel  Anderson,  Quartermaster. 

4.  Pleasant  L.  Ward,  Commissary. 

Assistant  Quartermasters  and  Assistant  Commissaries  with 
the  rank  of  Captain. 

1.  John  J.  Clendenin,  Assistant  Commissary. 

2.  James  Ii.  Walker,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

3-  Nathan  Adams,  Assistant  Quartermaster, 

4.  William  Allen,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

5.  William  G,  Marcy,  Assistant  Commissary. 

6.  plebiilon  C.  Bishop,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

7.  Jonn  S.  Bradford,  Assistant  Commissary. 

8.  Charles  W.  Davis,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

V.  Appointments  in  the  Pay  Department,  under 
the  25th  section  of  the  act  approved  July  5,  1838. 

Additional  Paymasters. 

A.  W.  Gaines,  of  Kentucky,  July  20,  1846. 

George  PI.  Ringgold,  of  the  Dist.  of  Columbia,  Au- 
gust 4,  1846. 

VI— CASUALTIES. 

Resignations — and  Commissions  vacated,  under  the 
provision  of  the  7 th  section  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1846- 
(20.) 

Capt.  J.  R.  Irwin,  1st  Artillery,'*  June  18.  1846,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Crossman,  Qth  Infantry,  * June  18,  1846, 
Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Capt.  S.  B.  Dusenbery,  4th  Artillery,*  June  18,  1846, 
Assisterit  Quartermaster. 

Capt.  D.  H.  Vinton,  3d  Artillery,  * June  18,  1846, 
Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Capt.  E.  B.  Alexander,  Assistant  Quarteimasterf 
June  18,  1846,  3d  Infantry. 

Capt.  O.  Cross,  1st  Infantry,  * June  18,  1846,  Assis- 
tant Quartermaster. 

Capt.  S.  P.  Heintzeiman,  Assistant  Quartermaster ,] 
June  18,  1846,  2d  Infantry. 

Capt.  E.  S.  Sibley,  1st  Artillery,*  June  18,  1846,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster. 

Capt.  E.  B.  Babbitt,  3d  Infantry,  * June  18,1846, 
Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Grayson,  2d  Artillery,*  June  18,  1846, 
Commissary  of  Subsistence. 

Capt.  A.  B.  Eaton,  2d  Infantry,  * June  18,  1846, 
Commissary  of  Subsistence. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Casey,  3d  Infantry,  * June  18,  1846, 
Commissary  of  Subsistence. 

Capt.  R.  E.  Clary,  5th  Inf  miry,  * J une  18,  1846, 
Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Capt.  A.  R.  Hetzel,  2d  Infantry,  * June  18,  1846, 
Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Capt.  E.  Schriver,  2d  Artillery,  * June  18,  1846, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Ogden,  8th  Infantry,  * June  18,  1846, 
Assistant  Quartermaster. 
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Capt.  J.  M.  Hill,  8(/t  Infantry, *  * June  18,  1846,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster. 

Capt,  W.  Wall,  Assistant  Quartermaster, f June  18, 
1846,  3d  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  F.  Scarle,  4t/i  Artillery , * June  18,  1846, 
Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Charles  E.  Isaacs,  July  24,  1846- 
Declined,  (9.) 

Volunteer  Service. 

Major  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Commissary. 

Major  Levin  H.  Coe,  Quartermaster. 

Major  James  C.  Sloo,  Commissary. 

Capt.  Jonas  E.  Thomas,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
Capt.  Philip  B.  GlenD,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
Capt.  William  Fields,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
Capt.  S.  M.  Rutherford,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 
Surgeon,  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Assistant  Sm'geon,  Daniel  Turney. 


* Regimental  Commission  (only)  vacated,  under  7th 
section,  act  June  18,  1846. 

t <S7o0'Commission  (only)  vacated,  under  7th  section, 
act  June  18,  1846. 

Deaths,  (3.) 

Captain  John  Page,  4th  Infantry,  near  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  July  12,  1846.* 

Captain  Joseph  S.  Worth,  8th  Infantry,  at  St.  An 
gustine,  Fioiida,  July  21,  1846. 

Captain  William  Walters,  Assistant  Commissary, 
(Volunteer  service,)  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  30,  1846. 

VII.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 
their  proper  regiments,  companies,  and  stations,  with 
out  delay;  those  on  detached  service,  or  acting  under 
special  instructions,  will  report,  by  letter,  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  their  respective  regiments  and 
corps. 

VIII.  Acceptances  or  non-acceptances  of  appoint- 
ments will  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army;  and,  in  case  of  acceptance,  the 
birthrplace  of  the  person  appointed  will  be  stated. 

By  order,  R.  Jones,  Adj’t  General. 

Memorandum — Correction. 

Horatio  M.  Vandeveer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Assistant 
Quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  (under  the 
act  of  June  18,  1846,)  to  date  from  June  26,  1846, 
instead  of  Henry  M.  Vandeven,  which  was  a misno- 
mer in  his  first  nomination. 

* Of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  oC^Pulo  Jllto 
May  8. 

U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain.  The  Madrid  Hevaldo 
contains  an  account  of  the  audience  on  Washington 
Irving  quitting  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  Mr.  Saunders  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Irving 
made  a speach,  of  course  expressive  of  the  friendship 
of  the  U.  States  government  for  that  of  Spain,  and 
of  his  own  pi-ofound  interest  for  that  of  the  young 
sovereign.  The  Queen  in  reply  expressed  her  grati- 
fication at  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  admiration 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  I.  as  Minister.  Similar  for- 
malities were  then  enacted  on  Mr.  Saunders  presen- 
ting his  letter  of  credence. 

LIST  OF  ACTS. 

Passed  at  the  late  Session  of  Congress. 

An  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  overthc 
State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  the  organization  of  a company  of  sappers,  mi- 
ners, and  pontoniers,. 

To  repeal  the  act  which  abolished  the  office  of  one 
of  the  inspector  generals  of  the  army,  and  to  estab- 
lish said  office. 

To  continue  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions. 

To  establish  a collection  district  in  tlic  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Providing  for  the  adjustment  of  all  suspended  pre- 
emtion  land  claims  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

To  provide  for  raising  a regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, and  for  establishing  military  stations  on  the  route 
to  Oregon. 

To  repeal  a part  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the 
several  laws  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  approved 
April  5,  1832,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Giving  the  assent  of  Congress  to  a change  of  the 
compact  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas  on  her  admission  into  the 
Union. 

To  establish  a vvarehouseing  system. 

To  provide  for  the  more  effectual  publication  of 
the  laws  of  the  U.  States. 


To  provide  for  the  confirmation  of  certain  settle- 
ment claims  in  the  Greensburg  land  district,  Louis- 
iana. 

Making  alterations  in  the  pay  department  of  the 
army. 

To  authorize  the  county  court  of  Bates  county  in 
Mo  , to  enter  a certain  quarter  section  of  land  for  a 
county-seat. 

To  surrender  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  all  the  title 
which  the  U.  States  have  to  lands  in  that  State,  as 
also  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  of  said  lands  as 
may  have  been  sold  by  Tennessee  for  account  of  the 
United  States. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  American  water-rotted 
hemp. 

Establishing  certain  post  routes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Supplementary  to  an  act  providing  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  existing  war  between  the  U.  States  and 
the  Mexican  Republic,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  volunteer 
force  brought  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States  into 
brigades  and  divisions,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  number  of  general  officers  to  command 
the  same. 

In  relation  to  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Ohio. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  evidences  of 
public  debt  in  certain  cases. 

Granting  certain  lands  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  to 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  in  said  Territory. 

To  grant  a certain  quantity  of  land  to  aid  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to 
connect  the  same  by  a canal  in  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. 

More  effectually  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

To  establish  an  additional  land  district  in  Iowa. 

To  regulate  writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

To  refund  to  certain  persons  an  excess  of  duty 
exacted  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchan 
dise. 

To  equalize  the  compensation  of  the  surveyors 
general  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  convention  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  concluded  at  Li 
ma  the  17th  March,  1841. 

To  amend  the  act  approved  2d  April  1844,  enti 
tied  “An  act  directing  the  disposition  of  certain  un 
claimed  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  seized  for  be 
ing  illegally  imported  into  the  United  States.” 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  purchase 
the  right  using  Mix’s  patent  manger-stopper. 

For  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  foreign  mer- 
chandise imported  into  certain  districts  of  the  United 
States  from  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
and  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Farther  to  extend  the  time  for  locating  Virginia 
military  land  wrrrants  and  returning  surveys  thereon 
to  the  General  Land  Office. 

In  relalion  to  the  payment  of  claims. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  vol- 
unteers and  other  troops  authorized  to  be  employed 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico  during  the 
year  ending  the  30th  June  1847. 

To  authorize  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  and  a 
loan. 

Making  appropriations  for  certain  objects  of  expen- 

ditures  therein  specified. 

To  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 

Appropriations  for  certain  fortifications  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  June, 
1847. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  Indian  department,  and  for  fulfil- 
ling treaty  stipulations  with  the  varions  Indian  tribes, 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1847. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1847. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  Government  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1847,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1846. 

To  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the  Trea- 


sury, and  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue. 

To  establish  the  collection  district  of  Chicago. 

To  authorize  the  President  otthe  United  States  to 
sell  the  reserved  mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Arkansas  and  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  supposed  to  contain  lead  ore. 

To  define  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March  last 
as  relates  to  the  boundaries  of  said  State. 

To  exempt  canal  boats  from  the  payment  of  fees 
and  hospital  money. 

To  legalize  the  sales  of  certain  lands  made  at  the 
Chocchuma  and  Columbus  land  offices,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  to  indemnify  the  Chickasaws 
therefor. 

To  authorize  and  increase  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

To  change  the  time  of  holding  the  Federal  Court 
in  North  Carolina. 

To  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  several  Orphans 
Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  grant  the  right  of  pre-emtion  to  actual  settlers 
on  the  lands  acquired  by  the  treaty  from  the  Miami 
Indians,  in  Indiana. 

To  establish  the  value  of  certain  foreign  coinsand 
moneys  of  account,  and  to  amend  existing  laws. 

Making  appropriations  for  certain  defensive  works 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1847. 

To  enable  the  people  of  Wisconsin  to  form  a Con- 
stitution and  State  Government  and  for  the  admission 
of  such  State  into  the  Union 

To  exempt  coffee  imported  from  the  Netherlands 
from  duty  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  Revolu- 
tionary and  other  pensions  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  navy 
pensions  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847. 

To  regulate  writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

To  attach  to  the  Fort  Wayne  land  districts  certain 
tracts  of  land  lying  within  the  limits  of  that  district 
which  are  not  now  attached  to  any  district. 

Providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

Authorizing  the  payment  of  certain  claims  of  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Relative  to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
customs. 

To  repeal  an  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,”  approved  March  3,  1843,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  June 
1847. 

To  retrocede  the  county  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

To  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  forcer- 
tain  objects  made  for  the  sarviee  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  of  June,  1847. 

Making  copies  of  certain  papers  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  legal  evidence. 

To  regulate  the  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  forotlur 
purposes. 

To  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  published  by  Little  & 
Brown,  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  March  3d,  1845,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Reducing  the  duties  on  imports  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Establishing  certain  post  routes  in  Texas. 

Authorizing  the  inhabitants  of  township  one,  of 
range  thirteen  east,  Seneca  Co.  Ohio,  to  relinquish 
certain  lands  selected  for  schools,  and  to  obtain  others 
in  lieu  of  them. 

To  repeal  the  act  requiring  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  here 
after  to  reside  in  Alexandria. 

To  authorize  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
county  of  Polk,  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  to  enter  a 
quarter  section  of  land  for  a seat  of  justice. 
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Supplementary  to  an  act  passed  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1846,  entitled  “An  act  to  enlarge  the  pow- 
ers of  the  several  Orphans  Courts  held  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.” 

Authorizing  the  Trustees  of  Tymochtee  township, 
Wyandot  couuty,  Ohio,  to  select  lands  for  schools 
within  the  Wyandot  cession. 

In  relation  to  the  July  term  of  the  District  Courts 
in  the  district  of  Ohio. 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 

Directing  the  payment  of  certain  volunteers  and 
militia  under  the  limitations  therein  prescribed. 

Relative  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  an- 
nual estimates. 

Notice  lo  Great  Britain  to  annul  and  abrogate  the 
Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  relative  to  the 
country  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  west- 
ward of  the  Stony  Mountains,  commonly  called 
Oregon. 

To  correct  a clerical  error. 

Presenting  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Major  Gen. 
Taylor,  his  officers  and  men. 

To  refund  to  Slates  and  individuals  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  under  calls  for  militia  and  volunteers 
made  by  Gens.  Gaines  and  Taylor. 

Directing  the  manner  of  procuring  the  printing  for 
the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  adjudicate 
the  claims  of  the  Su  quah-natch-ah  and  other  clans 
of  Choctaw  Indians,  whose  cases  were  left  undeter- 
mined by  the  Commissioners  for  the  want  of  town- 
ship maps. 

For  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  into  the 
Union. 

Regulating  the  printing  ofCorigress,  and  establish- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  same. 

In  relation  to  the  issuing  of  grants  of  certain  lands 
in  Louisiana. 

Providing  for  temporary  mail  service  in  Texas. 

To  authorize  the  transmission  and  presentation  of 
books  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  France,  in  ex- 
change for  books  received  from  him. 

Declaratory  of  the  act  of  the  23d  of  August,  1842, 
entitled  “An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F.  Sib 
bald.” 

For  the  relief  of  Lewis  De  Russy,  late  a paymas- 
ter of  the  army  of  the  United  Slates. 

To  correct  a clerical  error  in  the  act  of  June  6th, 
1846,  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
George  Duvall,  a Cherokee  Indian. 

Relative  to  errors  and  defective  returns  in  certain 
surveys,  plats  and  field  notes. 

Supplementary  to  the  resolution  of  February  20, 
1845,  for  distributing  the  works  of  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition. 

Authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  lands  at  Baton 
Rouge  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Appointing  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Acts  for  the  relief  of  Benj.  Harris,  Isaiah  Parker, 
Joseph  Kemball,  Sem  Buffenbarger,  Jas.  Davidson, 
George  D.  Spencer,  John  McAllister,  Mary  Segar, 
Justin  Jacobs,  Gregory  Thomas  and  others,  Mary 
Phelps,  Sam.  D.  Enochs,  Langry  & Jenkins,  Suran- 
nus  Cobb,  Benjamin  Allen,  Amos  Hunting,  Solomon 
Russell,  Lewis  Laing,  Patrick  Masterson,  Philip  and 
Eliphalet  Greely,  N.  & L.  Dana  & Co.,  Thos.  Ap.  C. 
Jones,  Owners  of  ship  Herald,  Elizabeth  Betts,  Da- 
niel H.  Warren,  Leah  Gray,  William  Pool,  Captain 
John  Patton,  Lois  Mattisori,  John  G.  McCloud, 
Richard  II.  Lee,  John  R.  Williams,  Aquilla  Good- 
win, Eli  Merrill,  William  B.  Lang,  Satnuel  Jordan, 
Griffin  Kelly,  Mary  Campbell,  Jose  Carxillo,  Peter 
Rife,  Sampson  Brown,  James  Mains,  Jas.  Wyman, 
William  McCauley,  Abraham  Hoorbach,  Daniel  In- 
galls, John  E.  Holland,  John  Chasseand,  consul, 
Charles  W.  Bingley,  John  G.  Pierie,  Adam  McCul- 
loch, Isabella  Baldridge,  Sheldon  B.  Hayes,  Henry 
Etting,  Richard  Kidd,  Benjamin  Kidd,  James  Er- 
win, John  Jones,  Alexis  Ayot,  Putney  and  Riddle, 
Peter  Gorman,  Chas.  M.  McKenzie,  John  Ficklin, 
Joseph  Watson,  Arthur  M.  Frogge,  Joseph  M.  Rhea, 
James  Gee,  Nathan  Smith,  C.  K Smith  and  others, 
Margaret  Gwinnup,  William  Gump,  Samuel  D. 
Walker,  Benj.  Ballard,  Ebenezer  Ballard,  James 
Lowe,  Amos  Kendall,  Harriet  L.  Caictiing,  George 
Wentiing,  Thomas  Brownell,  James  Bogardus,  D. 
F.  Williamson,  Patrick  Kelly,  sr.,  James  Journey, 
Mrs.  Pike,  Nathaniel  Phillips,  Wiley  B.  Parnell, 
James  A.  Whiteside,  Ebenezer  Conant,  Wm.  Elliot, 
Jr.,  John  Carr,  John  Batty,  Sam’J.  Stevenson,  Abra- 
ham B.  Fannin,  John  Keith,  Asenalh  Canney,  Har- 
riet Ward,  John  Millstead,  John  B.  Denton,  Curtis 
Humphreys,  Nathaniel  Stafford,  Robert  Barclay,  S. 
M.  Leavenworth,  Owner  and  crew  of  the  schooner 
Tancred. 

Relief  of  heirs  and  representatives  of  Pierre  Men- 
ard, Josiah  T.  Betts,  Jacob  Fearnan,  Edmund  Rob- 


erts, George  Duvall,  Dr.  John  Gray,  Thomas  Kelly, 
Cyrus  Turner,  Robt.  Fulton,  John  Ruddell,  Richard 
C.  Allen. 

Granting  Pensions  to  Orris  Crosby,  Richard  Elli- 
ott, Abraham  Ansman,  John  Campbell,  Elijah  C. 
Babbitt,  Daniel  Pratt,  Joseph  Dusseau,  John  Crow- 
el,  Elijah  White,  George  Mayfield,  John  Wing, 
James  Anderson. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  AT  NORTH 
POINT. 


The  12th  of  September  now  familiarly  recog- 
nised as  the  “Baltimore  Anniversary,”  was  cele- 
brated in  this  city  this  year  with  becoming  respect. 
The  equinoctial  aspect  which  had  been  lowering 
for  several  days,  passed  off  that  morning,  and,  though 
rather  warm,  the  weather  was  favorable.  Business, 
although  not  entirely  suspended,  was  laid  by  as  far 
as  it  well  could  be  without  closing  banks,  &e.  and 
the  community  very  generally  turned  out  for  a holy- 
day.  The  military  of  the  city  turned  out  in  hand- 
some style,  and  a number  of  companies  from  other 
places  came  on  to  partake  in  the  celebration  and 
contributed  vastly  to  the  splendor  of  the  display. 

“The  associated  Defenders  of  Baltimore  in 
1814,”  paraded  in  goodly  numbers  and  were  every 
where  the  objects  of  special  interest.  They  were 
distinguished  by  the  black  cockade— and  bore  several 
of  the  same  standards  under  which  they  fought  thir- 
ty-two years  before,  on  the  occasion  which  they  now 
convened  to  celebrate.  Captain  John  Lester,  we  no- 
ticed bearing  that  of  the  27 th  Regiment,  which  as 
ensign  he  bore  at  the  battle  on  North  Point.  It  is  of 
green  silk  with  gold  lettering,  and  is  now  much  de- 
lapidated.  Another  was  the  flag  which  was  carried 
at  the  battle  by  the  Independent  Light  Dragoons;  it 
is  of  white  silk,  and  bears  on  it  the  letters  M.  C.  and 
underneath  the  word  “Forward.”  Besides  these 
time  worn  and  venerated  flags,  they  displayed  on  the 
present  occasion  the  Banner  of  the  dissociation,  pre 
sented  to  the  gallant  band  by  the  ladies,  on  the  12th 
September,  1845.  It  was  carried  in  front  of  the  of- 
ficers, handsomely  decorated  with  flowers. 

The  line  of  the  military  in  open  order,  in  Gay  St. 
wilh  presented  arms  received  the  “defenders,”  as 
they  passed  in  review.  The  whole  then  wheeled  into 
column  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

Gen.  G.  H.  Steuart  and  staff  of  the  volunteer  bri- 
gade. 

Band  of  Mounted  Musicians. 

Medical  Staff  of  the  Brigade. 

Cavalry  Regiment,  under  Col.  Bouldin. 

Eagle  Artillerists,  Lieut.  Col.  Kane,  three  field  pie- 
ces and  30  men. 

Philadelphia  Second  Cavalry  Troop,  Capt.  Baving- 

ton,  31  men 

Butcher’s  Troop,  Capt.  Suter,  32  men. 

Independent  Light  Dragoons,  Col.  Benzinger,  33 
men. 

Maryland  Light  Horse,  Col.  Capron,36  men. 

Mounted  Carbineers,  Capt.  Murdoch,  32  men. 

Junior  Artillerists,  Capt.  McDowell,  two  field  pie- 
ces, 36  muskets. 

Fifth  Regiment — Col ■ Hickman. 

Independent  Blues,  Lieut.  Luchesi,  75  muskets, 
and  full  band  of  music. 

German  Guards,  Capt.  Kearney,  33  muskets. 

First  Mechanical  Volunteers,  Capt.  Watkins,  30 
muskets. 

The  Defenders  came  next  in  the  following  order. 

A.  Millenberger,  esq.  Chief  Marshal,  and  Joseph 
Branson,  esq. 

Barouch,  containing  Jos.  C.  Stapleton,  first  Vice 
President  of  the  Association,  and  President  of  the 
Day;  Sailing  master  Worthington,  of  the  U.  S.  N.; 
Gen.  T.  E.  Stansbury,  and  Col.  Schuchtz,  both  sol- 
diers of  the  revolution  and  also  present  at  the  battle 
of  North  Point. 

The  body  of  the  Association  preceded  by  their  of- 
ficers, and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wm.  P. 
Mills,  Nelson  Davidson,  and  Joseph  R.  Simmons, 
E-qrs,,  Assistant  Marshals. 

The  Fifty  third  Regiment — Col.  Davies,  and  Staff 

Cily  Guards,  Capt.  Millikin,  68  muskets. 

Invincibles,  Capt.  Anderson,  30  muskets. 

German  Yagers,  Capt.  Ellerman,  46  muskets. 

Ringgold  Inlanlry,  Capt.  Chiffelle,  50  muskets. 

Maryland  Cadets,  Capt.  Poor,  66  muskets. 

Maiy  land  Guards,  Capt.  Grundy,  30  muskets. 

National  Blues,  Capt.  Piokell,  38  muskets  and  full 
baud. 

Independent  Grays,  Lieut.  Hall  commanding,  79 
muskets  and  full  band. 

Rifle  Regiment — Major  Peters  commanding. 

Chesapeake  Riflemen,  Capt.  Steiner. 

Columbian  Riflemen,  Capt.  McAllister. 

Cily  Greys,  Capt.  Emmitt. 


Notwitstanding  thesecompanies  are  all  new,  they 
were  out  quite  strong,  and  made  a most  creditable 
appearance. 

The  regiment  was  preceded  by  the  fine  band  of 
music  recently  organised,  attached  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Riflemen,  and  although  this  was  their  first 
parade,  they  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit. 

On  arriving  at  McPherson’s  Mount  Clare  Hotel, 
the  companies  who  formed  the  escort  marched  off  to 
the  diflerent  points  at  which  they  intended  lo  cele- 
brate the  day,  and  the  “Defenders”  passed  through 
into  the  grounds  at  the  back  part  of  the  hotel.  At 
two  o’clock  they  sat  down  to  a dinner  w hich  had 
been  prepared  for  them  under  the  pleasant  shade  of 
a wide-spreading  arbour. 

In  consequence  of  infirmities,  the  president  of  the 
association,  Major  William  Jackson,  was  unable  to 
attend  ihe  procession.  We  may  mention  here  appro- 
priately that  the  Eagle  Artillerists  and  Battalion  of 
Cavalry,  desirous  of  paying  a proper  tribute  to  the 
old  veteran,  repaired  to  his  house  in  the  afternoon, 
accompanied  by  the  visiting  troops.  The  Major  was 
brought  to  the  door,  when  his  visiters  passed  him  in 
review,  uncovered.  A fine  band  of  music  which  was 
stationed  in  front,  added  impressiveness  to  the  scene 
by  their  patriotic  strains.  Altogether  it  was  an  im- 
posing sight,  and  a deserved  compliment  from  our 
citizen  soldiery  to  a brave  companion  in  arms. 

The  head  of  the  table  was  taken  by  the  first  Vice 
President,  Jos.  K.  Stapleton,  esq.  supported  by  Gen. 
T.  E.  Stansbury,  and  Col.  S.  E.  Schuchtz.  About 
two  hundred  of  the  Defenders  took  their  seats. 

The  gentleman  designated  as  the  orator  of  the  day 
having  oeen  prevented  from  full  ing  his  appoint- 
ment, a general  call  was  made  for  Col.  B.  U.  Camp- 
bell for  an  extemporaneous  address  lo  the  Defend- 
ers. The  call  was  promptly  and  happily  met  by  the 
Colonel,  who  acquitted  himself  in  a manner  very 
gratifying  to  the  “Defenders,”  and  creditable  to  him- 
self. 

A spacious  and  sumptous  table  having  been  prepar- 
ed, alter  an  ample  discussion  of  the  good  things 
thereon,  the  following  toasts  were  announced  and 
drank  with  great  animation. 

1.  The  12 th  September,  1814: — The  day  on  which 
citizen  soldiers  taught  British  Invincibles  that  nei- 
ther the  "Beauty  nor  Booty  ”o(  Baltimore  could  be 
obtained  by  their  demonstration  on  the  soil  of  Iree- 
men— May  it  long  be  held  in  remembrance  by  Balti- 
moreans. 

2.  Washington: — His  eulogy  is  written  on  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  never  to  be  effaced. 

3.  'The  President  of  the  United  Stales: — Elected  by 
a free  people,  may  he  so  conduct  national  affairs  as 
to  merit  on  tiis  retirement  from  office  the  salutation 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  “Well  done  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.” 

4.  The  honorable  the  Governor  of  Maryland: — In  the 
discharge  of  fi is  official  duties,  may  he  merit  and  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  his  constituents. 

5.  Our  state,  glorious  Old  Maryland: — Pressed  down 
by  debt,  she  is  still  stoul  of  heart;  while  she  lias  a 
“shot  in  ihe  locker”  her  creditors  need  not  fear  that 
she  will  act  dishonestly  by  repudiating  her  obliga- 
tions. 

6 The  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  Jell  on  the 
12l/i,  13  th,  and  14 th  September,  1814. 

7.  Maryland's  gallant  so  ns,  Ringgold,  Kerr,  Miles 
and  Ridgelt: — 'i'tie  one  laid  down  his  life  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory;  the  others  survive  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  their  country — all  endeared  to  Balti- 
rnuieas  the  worthy  and  gallant  descendants  of  the 
Maryland  Line. 

8-  Patriotism: — Beller  shown  by  action  than  by 
words.  He  who  voluntarily  risks  Ins  life  in  defence 
of  his  country  requires  no  language  to  prove  he  is  a 
patriot. 

9.  Old  Soldiers: — May  they  not,  like  old  horses,  be 
“turned  out  to  die.”  Their  country  should  remember 
that  their  arms,  though  now  feeble,  were  strong  in 
its  defence. 

10.  The  Defenders  of  Baltimore  in  1814: — Time  has 
thinned  their  ranks  and  frosted  the  heads  of  those  who 
remain;  but  the  hearts  of  the  remnant  beat  with  the 
pulsations  of  youth  lor  the  glory  and  honor  of  their 
country. 

11.  Our  Country — May  the  glorious  example  which 
she  has  set,  in  establishing  a government  of  civil  and 
religious  Ireedom,  prove  effective  in  obtaining  equal 
rights  lor  all  mankind. 

12.  Our  Deceased  Members: — Though  the  tattoo  has 
sent  them  lo  rest  in  this  world,  may  the  reveille  sum- 
mon them  to  receive  the  commendation  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  world  of  Spirits. 

13.  Woman: — Our  solace  in  sickness;  our  joy  in 
health, 

“With  angel  smiles  she  leads  us  on 
And  poinis  the  way  to  heaven.’’ 

A number  of  volunteer  toasts  were  also  offered 
and  several  speeches  made.  Alter  inlying  them 
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selves  in  the  most  agreeable  and  harmonious  manner 
for  several  hours,  Ihe  ‘ Associalion’  was  again  formed 
into  line,  and  returned,  under  escort  of  the  military 
to  the  city,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  military  spent  Ihe  day 
in  Carroll's  woods,  where  a barbecue  was  given  by 
the  Cavalry  companies  to  their  guests.  The  53d 
Regiment  also  had  their  tents  pitched  there,  and  the 
woods  had  a most  gay  and  animated  appearance. — 
The  Independent  Blues,  after  escorting  the  Defend- 
ers, proceeded  in  the  steamboat  Oregon  to  a spot 
selected  on  the  other  side  of  the  Patapsco,  where 
they  had  a collation  prepared. 

They  all  returned  to  the  city  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  evening,  without  any  untoward  occurrence  hav- 
ing taken  place,  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  spent  the  day. 

The  music  by  the  several  bands  stationed  through 
the  line  was  most  excellent,  and  elicited  the  warmest 
commendation. 

The  visiters,  the  corps  of  Dragoons  from  Philadel- 
phia, under  Capt.  Bavington,  and  especially  the  splen- 
did corps  of  Dragoons  from  the  Laural  Factory, 
Prince  George’s  County,  Md.  were  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders.  We  hare  never  seen  a handsomer 
or  a better  disciplined  troop  of  horse  paraded  from 
the  ranks  of  Ihe  citizens. 

Altogether  the  display  was  most  admirable,  and 
did  honor  to  the  day  and  the  city. 

The  Philadelphia  Firemen.  This  fine  company  of 
men  have  been  received  and  entertained  in  the  most 
hospitable  and  generous  manner  by  our  firemen;  and 
their  visit  has  been  a source  of  Ihe  highest  gratifica- 
tion to  both  parties.  On  Saturday  morning  they 
partook  of  a fine  collation  prepared  for  them  by  the 
Liberty  Engine  Company  at  their  house.  In  the 
afternoon  they  visited  the  encampment  at  Carroll’s 
woods,  and  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Balti- 
more Oily  Guards  and  the  Maryland  Cadets  at  their 
quarters.  In  the  evening  a supper  was  given  to  them 
at  Sloddart’s  street,  by  the  Mechanical  Fire  Com- 
pany. At  all  these  entertainments  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  good  feeling  prevailed  and  every  thing 
went  off  in  the  most  plea-ant  manner. 

On  Sunday  in  company  with  a deputation  of  the 
Mechanical  Company,  they  attended  church.  On 
Monday  they  visited  Green  Mountand  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  they  started 
for  home,  leaving  behind  them  many  kind  remem- 
brances of  their  gentlemanly  conduct. 


SWORD  TO  LIEUT.  RIDGELY. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  rea- 
ders the  correspondence  between  a committee  of 
gentlemen  of  this  city  and  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
Randolph  Ridgely,  on  the  occasion  of  a present  of  a 
sword  to  that  gallant  officer  in  consideration  of  his 
brilliant  services  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  corres- 
pondence will  speak  for  itself;  it  is  becoming  and 
appropriate  on  both  sides.  [Balt.  Patriot. 

The  victories  cf  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca de  la  Palma 
are  now  familiar  in  all  their  incidents  and  particu- 
lars. The  part  which  Captain  Ridgely  bore  in  those 
achievemenls  is  also  as  w ell  known  as  are  the  victo- 
ries themselves;  for  no  one  can  be  informed  of  the 
battles  without  learning  his  participation  in  them. — 
The  tribute  ol  regard  and  admiration  now  offered 
him  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Baltimore,  in  a form 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  a soldier,  will  but  inade- 
quately express  the  high  appreciation  entertained  in 
this  community  of  his  chivalrous  heroism  and  mili- 
tary genius. 

There  are  several  incidents  in  the  British  war 
against  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Americans  against  the 
Mexicans,  of  striking  resemblance.  It  is  known  to 
our  readers,  that  Lieut  Ridgely,  when  informed  by 
Captain  May  that  he  was  going  to  charge  on  the 
Mexican  battery,  requested  the  latter  to  halt  until  he 
had  drawn  on  his  corps  the  enemy’s  fire.  This  was 
done,  and  saved  the  cavalry  from  great  loss.  So  in 
the  Sikh  affair.  “And  here  came  a little  incident 
which  reminds  us  of  the  more  heroic  times  of  war 
fare.  The  commander-in-chief  (Sir  Hugh  Gough) 
seeing  a part  of  his  line  reel  and  stagger  under  the 
fire,  bethought  him  that,  if  he  could  divert  even  a 
portion  of  the  cannonade  lor  a few  moments  to  ano- 
ther point,  the  crisis  of  the  battle  would  be  passed. 
He  forthwith  rode  forward  altended  by  a singe  aid- 
de-camp,  and  making  himself  prominently  conspicu- 
ous to  the  Sikh  gunners,  moved  slowly  to  one  side, 
as  if  for  ihe  purpose  of  reconnoitering  their  en- 
trenchments close  at  hand.  In  an  instant  almost 
every  gun  in  the  battery  w'as  turned  upon  him — and 
so  complete  was  the  diversion  that  the  line  of  infan- 
try felt  as  if  relieved,  ar.d,  with  a shout  sprang  for- 
ward; the  next  instant  saw  the  redoubt,  with  all  the 
artillery  which  it  contained,  in  their  possession.” 
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There  was  in  both  cases  that  self-sacrifice,  which 
constituted  the  hero.  Our  brave  soldier  was,  with 
the  four  pieces  of  artillery,  within  one  hundred  paces 
of  the  Mexican  battery,  armed  with  nine  guns.  The 
veteran  Gough  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  thirty 
pieces,  which  literally  ploughed  up  the  ground,  but 
did  rot  harm  him. 

The  following  is  a correct  description  of  this  verj 
elegant  sword,  which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  is  of 
Baltimore  make  in  all  its  parts.  The  credit  of  the 
designs  and  workmanship  belongs  to  those  tasteful 
arlizans,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Warner  & Son,  N.  Gay  st. 

{American. 

The  handle,  which  is  made  of  solid  silver  repre- 
sents the  Roman  fasces,  the  band  of  the  same  being 
made  of  line  gold.  The  lower  part  is  after  the  simi- 
litude of  a fortification,  which  is  finished  at  the  top 
in  Ihe  form  of  a tower  (emblematic  of  strength) 
surmounted  by  an  eagle’s  head,  of  solid  fine  gold, 
holding  in  its  beak  a beautiful  chased  olive  wreath  of 
pure  white  silver.  The  latter  rests  on  the  hand  or 
upright  guard,  made  of  solid  fine  gold,  richly  chas- 
ed. The  cross  guard  is  also  made,  of  solid  fine  gold, 
chased  dog’s  head  (emblematic  of  vigilance  and  fi- 
delity.) The  side  guard  which  is  of  fine  gold,  is 
made  to  raise  upon  a joint,  differing  from  any  we 
have  seen,  and  is  beautifully  chased,  representing 
Ihe  figure  of  Fame  recording  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  on  a rock,  and  in  the  back  ground  are  Ame- 
rican flags,  cannons,  balls,  and  other  military  em- 
blems. 

The  scabbard  is  made  of  solid  silver,  heavily  gilt 
and  richly  chased.  It  is  ornamented  with  an  Ame- 
rican eagle  with  the  smrs  and  stripes  in  his  talons, 
waiving  Iriumphantly  over  the  Mexican  bird,  which  : 
is  looking  up  with  awe  from  the  ground,  where 
lies  the  banner  of  his  nation.  Also  an  eagle  with 
a wreath  of  laurel  in  his  talons,  which  encircles 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Below 
this  is  an  encampment  which  displays  the  tented  field 
and  other  suitable  military  emblems  that  fill  up  one 
side. 

On  the  reverse  are  the  inscriptions — “Citizens  of 
Baltimore  to  Lieut.  Randolph  Ridgely,  3d  artillery 
U.  S.  A.  Palo  Alto — Resaca  de  la  Palina — May  8th, 
9lh,  1846  ” “The  terrible  fire  kept  up  by  Lieut. 
Ridgely.”  Also  other  appropriate  devices  hand- 
somely chased. 

The  belt  of  Ihe  sword  is  of  American  silk,  made 
at  the  factory  of  Mrs.  Sisco.  The  belt  plate  is  of 
solid  silver,  heavily  gilt,  and  represents  an  eagle 
perched  on  a pile  of  cannon  balls  amid  a halo  of 
glory,  crowned  with  a wreath  of  laurels  and  sur- 
rounded with  emblems  of  war  The  blade  of  the 
sword  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  and  the 
etching  of  the  ornamental  part  executed  by  Mr. 
Warner.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  done  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  E.  Warner  & Son. 

Lieutenant  Ridgely,  deeming  it  advisable,  for 
many  reasons,  not  to  risk  the  transmission  of  the 
sword  to  Mexico,  has  in  a separate  note,  requested 
the  committee  to  confide  it,  until  his  return  home, 
to  his  brother,  Andrew  S,  Ridgely,  Esq.,  of  this 
city. 

The  sword  will  remain  during  the  week  at  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Warner  8t  Son’s,  Gay  street,  where  it  can  be 
seen  by  all  who  arc  desirous  of  inspecting  this  admi- 
rable specimen  of  Baltimore  skill. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baltimore,  29l/i  June,  1846. 

Sir:  We  have  been  appointed,  by  a number  of 
your  fellow  citizens  of  Baltimore,  to  present  to  you 
a sword,  which  now  awaits  your  orders. 

In  discharging  the  grateful  duty  confided  to  us,  we 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  those  whom  we  have  the 
honor  to  represent  were  we  tn  omit  the  expression 
of  their  high  estimation  of  your  gallantry  and  mili- 
tary talent.  The  admirable  display  of  these  quali- 
ties by  you,  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca,  will  be  cher- 
ished iri  enduring  recollection,  contributing  so  large- 
ly as  they  did  to  those  brilliant  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
[ can  arms.  Maryland  is  proud  of  her  sons,  and  whilst 
j she  mourns  the  fall  of  one,  though  on  the  field  of 
| glory,  she  is  consoled  that  another  was  there,  prompt 
to  take  his  place,  with  not  less  of  skill  and  generous 
devotion.  We  rejoice  that  the  spirit  ot  patriotism 
’ and  valor  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  “Old 
Line,”  has  passed,  with  sucii  unsullied  purity,  to  its 
successors. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurances  of  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  your  ob’t  serv’ts, 

John  Spear  Smith,  Henry  A.  Thompson,  Christo- 
pher Hughes,  Robert  Gilmor,  John  II.  B.  Latrobe, 
U.  S.  Heath,  Robert  Leslie. 

Lieut.  Randolph  Ridgely,  3d  Art.  U.  S.  A. 


Camp,  Malamoros,  Mexico,  July  94l/t,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  1 have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  favor  of  the  29th  June,  conveying  to  me  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  a number  of  my  fellow 
citizens  of  Baltimore  have  deemed  my  humble  ser- 
vices to  my  country,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  an  expression  of  their 
admiration  and  thanks. 

The  highest  ambition  of  a soldier  is  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  his  countrymen.  The  expression  of 
that  approbation,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a 
token  of  confidence  and  esteem,  his  proudest  conso- 
lation amidst  the  privations  and  hardships  incident 
to  his  profession. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  attached  to  a 
corps  (new  to  the  service)  which  was  organized  and 
instructed,  on  the  soil  of  my  native  land,  by  one  of 
her  chosen  sons.  Its  performances  on  the  field  jus- 
tify the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  government, 
when  he  was  selected  for  the  arduous  and  difficult 
task.  The  acknowledgments  to  myself  are  but  a 
just  tribute  to  him,  who  devoted  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  the  perfection  of  an  arm,  heretofore  but 
little  known,  and  totally  unappreciated  in  our  coun- 
try. His  happiest  hour  was  that  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound;  for,  in  it  he  witnessed  the 
perlect  success  with  which  his  exertions  had  been 
crowned.  1 was  hut  an  humble  instrument,  exe- 
cuting the  lessons  1 had  learned  under  his  instruc- 
tions, and  feel  that  all  you  have  been  pleased  to  say 
of  my  services,  is  but  rendering  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  him,  who  has  so  nobly  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  our  forefathers — that  reputation  which  was 
gained  by  them  on  the  battle  fields,  in  defence  of 
their  country’s  liberty.  Maryland’s  sons  hope  never 
to  dishonor  her,  so  long  as  those  brilliant  examples 
remain,  as  beacons,  to  light  the  path  of  duty.  They 
can  never  fail  to  love  and  reverence  her,  when  they 
see  their  every  step  watched  with  a mother’s  care, 
and  find  themselves  honored  when  living — when 
dead,  mourned. 

The  sword  which  you  have  been  deputed  to  pre- 
sent me,  1 accept  with  a full  sense  of  the  high  obli- 
gation it  imposes,  to  maintain,  unsullied,  the  repu- 
tation we  have  inherited. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  very  respect- 
fully , your  obedient  servant, 

RANDOLPH  RIDGELY. 

John  Spear  Smith,  Henry  A.  Thompson,  Chisto- 
pher  Hughes,  Robert  Gilmore,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
U.  S.  Heath,  Robert  Leslie,  Esqs.,  committee. 


CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  U.  STATES 

AND  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 


PROCLAMATION. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Whereas  a convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
was  concluded  and  signed  at  Berlin  by  their  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  which 
convention,  being  in  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages, is  word  lor  word  as  follows: 

Convention  for  the  mutual  abolition  of  the  droit  d'au- 
baine,  droit  de  detraction,  and  taves  oil  emigration 
between  Ihe  United  States  of  America  and  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  concluded  at  Berlin  on  the  Hlh  of 
May,  1845. 

The  United  States  of  America,  on  the  one  part, 
and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  on  the  other 
part,  being  equally  desirous  of  removing  the  restric- 
tions which  exist  in  their  territories  upon  the  acqui- 
tion  and  transfer  of  property  by  their  respective  ci- 
tizens and  subjects,  have  agreed  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  this  purpose. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  con- 
ferred full  powers  on  Henry  Wheaton,  their  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Court  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  upm  John  De  Minck- 
witz,  his  minister  of  stale,  lieutenant  general,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
said  court;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  said 
full  powers,  found  in  due  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

Art.  I.  Every  kind  of  droit  d’aubaine,  droit  dc 
retraite,  and  droit  detraction,  or  tax  on  emigration, 
is  hereby  and  shall  remain  abolished  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  their  states,  citizens,  and 
subjects,  respectively. 

Art.  II.  YVliere,  on  the  death  of  any  person  hold- 
ing real  property  within  the  territories  of  one  party, 
such  real  property  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
descend  on  a citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were 
he  not  disqualified  by  allegiance,  or  where  such  real 
property  has  been  devised  by  last  will  and  testa- 
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merit  to  such  citizen  or  subject,  he  shall  be  allowed 
a term  of  two  years  from  the  death  of  such  person — 
which  term  may  be  reasonably  prolonged,  according 
to  circumstances — to  sell  the  same  and  to  withdraw 
the  proceeds  thereof  without  molestation,  and  exempt 
from  all  duties  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  respective  states. 

Art.  in.  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
their  personal  property  within  the  states  of  the  other 
by  testament,  donation,  or  otherwise;  and  their  heirs, 
being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  shall  succeed  to  their  personal  property, 
whether  by  testament  or  ab  infesto,  and  may  take 
possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others 
acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their 
pleasure,  paying  such  duties  only  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  where  the  said  property  lies  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  in  like  cases. 

Art.  IV.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  heirs,  the 
same  care  shall  be  taken  provisionally  of  such  real 
or  personal  property  as  would  be  taken,  in  a like 
case,  of  the  properly  belonging  to  the  natives  of 
the  country,  until  the  lawful  owner,  or  the  person 
who  has  a right  to  sell  the  same,  according  to  article 
two,  may  take  measures  to  receive  or  dispuse  of  the 
inheritance. 

Art.  V.  If  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the 
different  applicants  to  the  same  inheritance,  they 
shall  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  and  by  the 
judges  of  the  country  where  the  property  is  situ- 
ated. 

Art.  VI.  All  the  stipulations  of  the  present  con- 
vention shall  be  obligatory  in  respect  to  property 
already  inherited,  devised,  or  bequeathed,  but  not 
yet  withdrawn  from  the  country  where  the  same  is 
situated,  at  the  signature  of  this  convention. 

Art  VII.  This  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  by  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  raiifieaiions 
shall  he  exchanged  at  Berlin  within  the  term  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  above  articles,  both  in  German  and 
English,  and  have  thereto  fixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  triplicate,  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  the  sixty- 
ninth  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
A nt pripQ 

HENRY  WHEATON,  [seal.] 
JV1INCKWI I Z,  [seal.] 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly 
ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications 
of  the  same  were  exchanged  at  Berlin,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six,  by  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  envoy  extra 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  Charles  Count  Vitzthum  de  Eekstaedt, 
charge  d’affaires  of  his  majesty  the  King  ol  Saxony, 
near  the  government  of  Prussia,  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  governments: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  JAMES  K. 
POLK,  President  of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
havecaused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  public, 
to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  ar- 
ticle thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  Slates  and  the  citizens 
thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  sea!  of  the  United  Slates  to  be  af- 
fixed. 


Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  ninth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  six,  arid  of  the 
[l.  s ] Independence  of  the  United  States  the  seven- 
tv  first. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

By  the  Fresident: 

N.  P.  Tp.ist,  .Acting  secretary  of  state. 


CONVENTION  WITH  BAVARIA. 


The  treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Bavaria,  and  officially  published  in  form 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  contains  the  following  arti- 
cles: 

Art.  1.  Every  kind  of  droit  d’aubaine,  droit  de  re- 
traite,  and  droit  de  detraction  or  tax  on  emigration, 
is  hereby  ai  d shall  remain  abolished  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  their  states,  citizens,  and 
subjects,  respectively. 

Art.  II.  Where,  on  the  death  of  any  person  hold- 
ing real  property  within  the  territories  cf  one  party, 
such  real  property  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  lanrf, 
descend  on  a citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he 
not  disqualified  by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject 
shall  be  allowed  a term  of  two  years  to  sell  the  same, 
which  term  may  be  reasonably  prolonged  according 


to  circumstances,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds 
thereof,  without  molestation,  and  exempt  from  all 
duties  of  detraction. 

Art.  III.  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
their  personal  property,  within  the  states  of  the  other, 
by  testament,  donation,  or  otherwise;  and  their  heirs, 
legatees,  and  donees,  being  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  other  contracting  party,  shall  succeed  to  their 
said  persona)  property,  and  may  take  possession 
thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for 
them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  pay- 
ing such  duties  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
where  the  said  property  lies  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in 
like  cases. 

Art.  IV.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  heirs,  the 
same  care  shall  be  taken,  provisionally,  of  such 
real  or  personal  property  as  would  be  taken  in  a 
like  case  of  property  belonging  to  the  natives  of 
the  country,  until  the  lawful  owner,  or  the  person 
who  has  a right  to  sell  the  same  according  to  article 
two,  may  take  measures  to  receive  or  dispose  of  the 
inheritance. 

Art.  V.  If  any  dispute  should  arise  between  diffe- 
rent claimants  to  the  same  inheritance,  they  shall  be 
decided  in  the  last  resort  according  to  the  laws,  and 
by  the  judges  of  the  country  where  the.  property  is 
situated. 

Art.  VI.  But  this  convention  shall  not  derogate  in 
any  manner  from  the  force  of  the  laws  already  pub- 
lished, or  hereafter  to  be  published  by  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 

his  subjects. 

Art.  VII.  This  convention  is  concluded  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
their  senate,  and  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Berlin,  within  the  term  of  fifteen  months  from  the 
dale  of  the  signature  thereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 


A TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 


Chamber  op  Commerce,  ) 
JVew  York,  September  1st,  1846.  ) 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, held  at  tho  Merchants’  Bank,  this  day,  the 
president,  James  G.  King,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution  were  presented  by 
Charles  H.  Marshall,  Esq. 

Whereas,  the  honorable  Louis  McLane,  minister 

plenipotentiary  from  the  United  Slates  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  is  daily  expected  to  return  to  his  na 
live  country,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  are  de- 
sirous of  testifying  in  some  appropriate  manner  their 
approbation  of  his  eminent  public  services  during  his 
late  mission  and  of  the  part  taken  by  him  in  endea- 
voring to  remove  the  cause  of  war,  and  to  secure  an 
honorable  adjustment  of  our  national  differences  with 
Great  Britain;  therefore, 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  thirteen  be  appoint- 
ed to  welcome  the  honorable  Louis  McLane,  upon 
his  arrival  in  this  city,  arid  to  tender  to  him  the  thanks 
of  this  chamber  for  the  ability,  marked  by  a happy 
umonof  firmnessond  amenity,  which  hasdislinguished 
his  services  to  the  country,  and  which  has  brought 
the  duties  of  his  late  mission  to  a termination  so  au- 
spicious to  the  best  interests  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  having  been  unani- 
mously adopted,  it  was  thereupon  ordered  by  the 
chamber,  that  the  committee  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: 

James  G.  King,  Chairman,  Henry  Waring,  James 
D P.  Ogden,  James  Brown,  D.  S.  Kennedy,  Town- 
send Harris,  Jacob  Harvey,  Charles  H.  Marshall, 
William  B.  Astor,  James  B.  Murray,  James  Lee, 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Charles  Augustus  Davis. 

Extract  from  the  minutes.  Signed. 

Atiest,  JAMES  G.  KING,  Chairman. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  to  Mr.  McLane  on  pre- 
senting to  him  the  resolutions  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce: 

Sir:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  at 
a meeting  held  on  the  1st  instant,  unanimously  pass- 
ed a preamble  and  resolution  in  relation  to  your  pub- 
lic services,  during  your  late  mission  to  London,  and 
appointed  a committee  of  thirteen  members  to  pre- 
sent them  to  you. 

That  committee  are  now  present  to  perform  their 
duly;  and  as  chairman  I am  directed  to  say,  that  the 
commercial  community  had,  for  a long  time,  been 
deeply  anxious  about  the  result  of  the  question  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  upon 
the  Oregon  boundary;  and  from  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  here, 
and  from  the  discussion  in  congress,  relating  to  it — 


neither  wearing  a pacific  aspect — they  saw  little 
prospect  of  avoiding  serious  difficulties  between  the 
two  nations;  but  as  the  subject  in  discussion  had  not, 
in  itself,  been  considered  heretofore  a vital  one,  suc- 
cess seemed  to  depend  upon  the  manner  of  treating 
it, — and  they,  therefore,  looked  with  redoubled  inte- 
rest to  the  course  pursued  by  you,  our  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

They  knew  that  you  had  been  twice  charged  with 
the  mission  to  England,  and  that  upon  the  former 
occasion,  by  your  courtesy  as  well  as  by  your  abili- 
ty, you  had  not  only  elevated  your  standing  with 
your  countrymen,  but  had  won  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  those  high  functionaries  abroad,  with  whom 
you  were  brought  into  intimate  relations; — and  as 
they  were  aware,  that  the  principal  secretary  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  during  your  recent  negotiations  in  Lon- 
don, was  the  same  distinguished  statesman,  whose 
friendship  you  had  formerly  secured,  the  commer- 
cial community  felt  great  assurance  that  all  that  de- 
pended upon  ability,  frankness,  sincerity,  and  mutual 
confidence,  would  be  accomplished  by  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  remove  the  causes  of  war,  to  smooth  the 
cause  of  negotiation,  and  to  preserve  unimpaired,  the 
relations  of  peace,  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
countries. 

In  this  they  have  not  been  disappointed, and  with- 
out diminishing  the  meed  of  honor  and  of  praise 
properly  belonging  to  others,  in  this  happy  result, 
they  feel  that  their  thanks  are  due  to  you  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  for  the  part,  which  notwithstanding  the 
severe  and  continued  illness  under  which  you  were 
suffering,  you  were  enabled  to  take  in  negotiations 
which  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  ability,  zeal,  and  firmness  mingled 
with  amenity,  by  which  your  course  had  been  distin- 
guished. And  the  chamber  of  commerce  desire  thus 
to  tender  to  you  their  thanks  lor  this  good  service 
to  your  country,  and  particularly  to  the  commercial 
community,  and  to  present  to  you,  as  this  committee 
now  does,  and  ( fficial  copy  of  the  resolution  which 
declares  these  sentiments; — at  the  same  time,  they 
beg  to  welcome  you  to  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
nation,  and  to  express  their  sincere  wishes  that  your 
life  may  be  prolonged  in  increasing  honor,  in  health, 
and  in  prosperity;  and  that  afterwards  you  may  be 
found  to  have  earned  the  blessing  and  the  reward 
which  are  promised  to  the  peace-maker. 

JAMES  G KING,  Chairman,  &c. 
New  York,  7 1 li  Sept.,  1846. 

MR.  m’LANE’s  REPLY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen — It  is  so  difficult  as 
almost  to  discouiage  the  attempt  to  find  adequate 
words  in  w hich  to  make  you  my  thanks  for  the  sense 
you  enlertain  of  my  public  services,  and  for  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
give  it  expression.  Such  a compliment,  proceeding 
from  such  a body  of  my  countrymen,  would  be  an 
ample  reward  lor  greaier  merit  than  I can  possibly 
prelend  to;  ar,d  I will  riot  attempt  to  disguise  the 
sincere  gratification  it  has  afforded  me.  Highly  as 
I value  it,  however,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  being  myself  upon  the  occasion 
to  which  you  particularly  refer  only  an  instrument 
in  assisting  the  purposes  of  others,  the  greaier  share 
of  your  approbation  is  due  to  those  with  whom  1 co- 
operated. 

Omitting  for  a moment  a more  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, 1 may,  without  impropriety,  assure  you 
that  your  reference  to  the.  disl iriguished  British 
statesman  by  whom  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
that  government  was  directed,  is  fully  merited,  and 
that  open  any  occasion  of  congratulation  upon  the 
result,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
his  manly  sense,  and  unwavering  determination  to 
promote  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question. 

I am  free  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, that  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  peace  to  all  interests  of  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  which  you  so  worthily  represent, 
than  1 am.  Of  course  where  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try is  involved,  no  one  would  stop  to  coun  t the  cost, 
or  estimate  the  evils  of  war;  but  it  is  a gratifying 
evidence  of  the  age  in  w hich  we  live  that  the  rulers 
of  states  are  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  that  the  na- 
tional honor  is  more  apt  to  be  committed  by  hasty 
and  impracticable  demands,  than  by  wise  and  timely 
concessions. 

Governments,  like  ours,  especially,  can  rarely  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world,  without  incurring  a 
weighty  responsibility  to  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  human  nappiness,  and,  if  not  hazarding  their 
own  stability,  withoutscriously  impairing  their  moral 
influence. 

I certainly  could  not  have  been  induced  to  return 
to  political  life  as  the  representative  of  my  country 
abroad,  unless  I had  been  persuaded  that,  iri  the  crisis 
to  which  you  have  referred,  the  views  of  my  own 
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government  had  been  entirely  consistent  with  such  a 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  as  ou^ht  to  have 
secured  an  honorable  peace,  and  unless  i bad  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  I might  be  enabled  in  some  de- 
gree to  co  operate  to  that  end. 

For  myself,  after  our  several  conventions  of  1818, 
and  1828,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  territory, 
(the  latter  of  which  received  my  support  as  a sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,)  I had  always  regarded 
the  Oregon  question  as  less  dependent  upon  the  force 
of  title  than  upon  the  principles  of  an  equitable  par- 
tition. 

It  w ould  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect,  after 
such  acknowledgments  of  the  right  of  joint  occu- 
pancy, that  either  party  would  be  admitted  wholly 
to  dispossess  the  other,  at  least  without  some  regard 
to  interests  u hicli  had  grow  n up  during  their  mutual 
possession.  It  appears  to  me  also,  that  all  the  previ- 
ous acts  of  our  gover  merit  had  not  only  been  con- 
sistent with,  but  affit  matoiy  of  this  view;  and  I could 
see  nothing  in  the  national  honor  that  would  justify, 
much  less  demand  a departure  from  it.  Possessing 
before,  in  as  great  a degree  as  after,  the  treaty  with 
Spam,  in  1819,  all  the  title,  which,  on  the  ground  of 
discovery,  we  could  assert  to  the  country  drained  by 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  which,  if  good  for 
any  thing,  was  valid  bey  oud  the  52d  parallel  degree 
of  latitude,  our  government  at  no  time  proposed  a 
more  northern  boundary  than  the  parallel  of  51,  and 
never  demanded  more  than  that  of  49.  Having  some 
knowledge,  liom  my  official  position  at  that  time,  of 
the  policy  and  objects  of  the  convention  of  1828,  I 
am  quite  persuaded  that  its  main  design  was  to  lead 
in  a future  partition  of  the  territory,  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  claim  to  the  country,  not  north,  but 
south  of  the  49th  parallel,  and  between  that  and 
the  Columbia  river.  A division  of  the  country  upon 
that  principle,  with  a reasonable  regard  to  rights 
grown  up  under  the  joint  possession,  always  appear- 
ed to  me  to  afford  a just  and  practicable  basis  for 
an  amicable  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  sub- 
ject. Such  also,  I was  satisfied,  were  the  views  of 
our  government  at  the  tin  e 1 engaged  in  my  recent 
mission;  and  in  earnestly  aid  steadily  laboring  to 
effect  a settlement  upon  that  basis,  1 was  but  repre- 
senting the  policy  of  my  own  government,  and  faith- 
fully promoting  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

It  must  be  very  rare,  if  in  complicated  differences 
between  great  nations,  peaceful  relations  can  be  pre- 
served without  some  modifications  of  extreme  pre- 
tensions; and  upon  the  present  occasion,  from  the 
length  of  ti.uo  for  which  the  question  had  been  de- 
pending. together  i/ith  the  ofien  repeated  proposi- 
tions on  both  sides,  the  ttvo  governments  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  et  peeled  to  come  to  an  amica- 
ble arrangement  without  some  mutual  concession  of 
their  former  demands. 

If,  on  our  side,  by  dividing  on  the  49 Lh  parallel 
and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  we  yielded  the  southern 
cape  of  Vancouver’s  island,  Great  Britain  surrender- 
ed her  previous  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  and  unoccu- 
pied territory  between  the  49ih  parallel  and  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  At  the  same  time  we  have  effected  a 
material  modification  ol  our  former  offer  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  perpetual  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
river  to  British  trade  and  British  subjects  generally. 
Although,  from  deference  to  the  views  and  opinions 
of  others,  which  it  was  no  less  my  wish  than  my 
duly  to  respect,  1 earnestly  endeavored  to  effect  a 
settlement  upon  the  basis  of  allowing  the  navigation 
of  the  river  to  the  general  trade  for  a period  of 
twenty  years,  nevertheless,  w hen  that,  from  causes 
to  which  l need  not  now  particularly  refer,  proved 
to  be  impracticable,  in  suggesting  arid  urging  that  it 
should  be  restricted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  1 
thought  I was  effecting  an  object  even  less  objec- 
tionable. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  present  state  of  com- 
merce it  is  not  only  the  interest  but  the  practice  of 
nations,  independent  of  some  inveterate  notions  of 
colonial  policy,  already  yielding  to  more  enlightened 
views,  to  allow  the  greatest  freedom  of  rivers  and 
ports  to  the  trade  of  the  world; and  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  until  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
shall  determine  to  abandon  the  reciprocity  secured 
by  the  existing  commercial  convention,  the  recent 
Oregon  treaty  confers  fewer  privileges  of  naviga- 
tion than  may  he  claimed  and  erij  >yed  under  the 
commercial  convention.  1 fell  confident,  moreover, 
that  long  before  the  two  governments  would  desire 
to  alter  their  existing  commercial  freedom,  if,  in- 
deed, they  should  ever  desire  to  do  so,  during  the 
continuance  of  peace,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
would  cease  to  have  any  occasion  or  motive  to  na- 
vigate sueh  a river  as  the  Columbia  is  known  to 
be.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  any  use  they 
could  make  of  it  duiiug  a stale  of  peace,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  commerce  and  interests  ol  our  own 
citizens. 


Universal  satisfaction  at  the  adjustment  of  a diffi 
cully  so  complicated  and  inveterate  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  and  yet  it  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to 
know  that  its  general  acceptableness  to  the  country 
at  large  affords  a sure  guarantee  of  the  continuance 
of  our  future  peace.  The  tone  and  temper  with 
which  the  negotiation  was  conducted,  in  their  seve 
ral  departments,  by  both  governments  have  been  cre- 
ditable to  their  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  have 
already  served  to  elevate  our  own  in  the  opinion  ol 
other  nations. 

1 sincerely  believe  that  these  effects  cannot  he  too 
highly  appreciated;  and  if  any  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  in  any  section  of  the  country,  should  feel 
that  they  have  not  obtained  all  the  territory  or  ad- 
vantages they  had  expected  to  acquire,  it  may  lie 
hoped  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  satisfied  that  the 
national  honor,  so  far  from  suffering,  has  really  been 
elevated  by  the  result,  and  that,  in  preserving  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  keeping  our  country  steadily 
in  a career  of  glorious  prosperity,  they  will  be  amply 
compensated  for  any  disappointment  they  may  have 
experienced,  and  gain  far  more  than  any  equivalent 
for  any  doubtful  advantage  to  besoughtonly  thiougb 
the  instrumentality  of  war. 

Having  now  effaced,  upon  honorable  terms,  the 
last  cause  that  threatened  the  peace  of  two  people 
of  kindred  origin,  and  associated  by  commercial  re- 
lations more  extensive  and  important  than  exist  be- 
tween any  other  two  nations  of  the  globe,  may  we 
not  now  hope  to  begin  a new  career  of  international 
intercourse,  and  by  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of 
commerce  and  the  arts,  extend  and  cement  our  re- 
lations? It  ought  to  be  considered  as  fortunate  that 
these  results  have  happened  at  a moment  when,  by 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  British  statesmen,  a new 
and  important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  enlargement 
of  commerce,  by  which  the  trade  of  different  nations 
must  be  vastly  extended,  and  the  motives  of  harmo- 
nious relations  indefinitely  multiplied.  As  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  especially,  the 
causes  which  ought  naturally  to  associate  the  two 
people  upon  an  honorable  basis,  and  to  contribute 
to  their  mutual  prosperity,  may  have  now  fair  play, 
and  our  competitions  in  the  future  be  confined  to  a 
generous  rivalry  in  all  that  can  advance  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  both  countries  and  of  mankind 
at  large. 

DINNER  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

A number  of  citizens  of  New  York  have  invited 
Mr.  McLane  to  a public  dinner  in  that  city.  The  cor- 
respondence is  published  in  the  papers.  The  letter 
to  Mr.  McLane  is  signed  by  the  mayor,  Philip  Hone, 
J.  G.  King,  J.  Brown,  G.  G.  Howland,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens.  The  following  is  his  reply: 
City  Hotel.  JVHo  York , Sept.  8th,  1846. 
To  his  honor  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 

George  Newbold,  C.  VV.  Lawrence,  and  others: 

Gentlemen:  I return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  tendering  me  in  behalf 
of  a large  number  of  my  lellow  citizens  of  N.  York, 
and  as  testimonial  of  their  estimation  of  my  services 
upon  my  recent  mission,  a public  dinner,  at  such  day 
as  it  may  be  convenient  for  me  to  name;  and  1 should 
be  most  happy,  as  an  additional  proof  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindness  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  New 
York  to  return  you  my  immediate  acceptance  of  their 
invitation. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  state  of 
my  health,  not  less  than  the  nature  of  my  engage- 
ments in  the  south,  oblige  me  to  decline  an  immedi- 
ate compliance  with  your  wishes,  and  I should  also 
feel  an  insuperable  objection,  at  such  a season  and 
in  such  a state  of  the  weather,  to  expose  you  to  the 
ceremony  of  a public  dinner. 

Nevertheless,  rs  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  once  more  associating  in 
this  way  with  my  fellow  citizens  of  New  York,  to 
whom  I am  already  under  so  many  obligations,  I will 
take  the  earliest  occasion  after  my  return  home  of 
designating  a day  wild!  it  may  bo  iri  my  power  lu 

embrace  your  offer,  of  which  I will  not  fail  to  give 
you  timely  notice. 

Meantime,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
your  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 

LOUIS  McLANE. 


THE  TARIFF. 


EXULTATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  PRESS  UPON  THE  PASSAGE 
OF  M’KAT’S  TARIFF  BILL.  AND  THE  PROSTRA- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 

Nothing  (says  the  New  York  Express)  can  exceed 
the  joy  vviih  which  the  real,  true  blue,  out-and-out 
John  Bull  organs,  over  the  water,  received  the  ari- 
| nouncemenl  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  Mr. 


McKay  by  the  house  of  lepresentalives.  It  has  ever 
been  a favorite  gull*  p of  the  loco  foco  leaders  and 
edilors  (and  one  which  they  have  set  to  some  pur- 
pose, too,  more  than  once)  to  hold  the  whig  party 
up  to  the  country  as  the  “ British  party;”  but  when 
did  measure  of  theirs  ever  receive  such  warmth  of 
commendation,  such  ecstacy  of  welcome  in  England, 
as  that  which  has  greeted  the  crowning  act  of  the 
Polk  administration:  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842? 

‘ Progress  of  free  trade!”  ‘‘Response  from  the  United 
States!”  “The  monopolists  floored!”  “Lasting 
friendship  between  England  and  the  United  States 
secure!”  are  headings  which  gleam  m all  theglossof 
full-faced  type  from  Ihe  top  of  many  a leading  co- 
lumn; and  never  were  such  demonstrations  of  sym- 
pathy and  gratitude  towards  “the  model  republic” 
shown  before.  Says  one: 

“The  Independence  packet  ship,  Captain  Allen, 
which  has  so  often  brought  important  intelligence 
from  the  United  States,  arrived  in  lh i - port  from 
New  York  on  Sunday  last,  bringing  the  best  piece  of 
news  which  she  lias  ever  conveyed  to  this  country, 
namely,  that  of  the  passage  of  the  new  and  liberal 
tariff'  of  duties  on  imports,  founded  on  Mr.  Wal- 
ker’s report,  through  the  American  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, by  a majority  of  114  to  95  voles.” 

Arid  the  same  editor  goes  on  to  say: 

“We  conclude,  from  the  confident  assertions  of  the 
free  trade  papers,  us  well  as  from  ihe  horror  and 
agony  of  the  Neio  York  Express,  and  olher  organs  of 
the  monopolist  party,  that  this  vole  is  deci-ive  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  bill,  and  that  a majority  of  the  senate, 
by  confirming  it,  will  enable  the  president  to  meet 
the  liberal  commercial  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  winch  it  deserves  to  be  met.” 

American  workmen  must  take  great  satisfaction 
in  perusing  such  extracts  as  the  following  from  the 
English  papers.  Each  reader  can  best  make  his  own 
comments,  but  vve  would  simply  inquire  if  the  para- 
graphs do  not  prove  the  assertions  of  the  wings,  that 
the  new  “bill  of  abominations”  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  British  industry,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  own? 

The  London  Times  says  of  the  passage  of  the  Ame- 
rican tariff'  bill:  “Henceforth  the  principles  of  du- 
ties for  protection  must  be  considered  as  abandoned 
in  the  United  States.  The  duties,  which  remain, 
insufficient  to  compensate  the  objects  of  protection,  are 
quite  high  enough  to  insure  u revenue  to  the  stale, 
i he  alteration  in  the  American  tariff  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a great  triumph  gained  by  the  principles  of 
free  trade." 

From  a review  of  the  London  market  in  Willmer 
& Smith’s  Times  we  have  the  following: 

•‘  The  passage  oT  the  tariff  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  winch  advices  have  just  come  to  hand 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  measure,  as’ 
affecting  the  interchange  of  the  production  and  ma- 
riufacltires  of  the  two  countries,  which  has  occurred 
since  the  period  of  their  separation.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  overrate  the  effect  it  will  have  upon 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country,  [that  is 
England],  when  we  take  into  consideration,  that  in 
spite  ol  the  previous  almost  prohibitory  tariff,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  most  important  outlet  for 
our  manufactures  for  many  years  past.  The  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
will  give  a great  impulse  to  these  brunches,  which,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  have  been  suffering  to  some 
extent  for  want  of  a remunerative  foreign  market 
for  their  surplus  production.  But  the  interest  which 
will  be  most  materially  beriefitted  is  the  iron  manu- 
facture of  this  country,  which  will  be  apparent  from 
a glance  at  the  comparative  rale  of  duties  under  tho 
old  tariff  and  fhe  present,  it  is  expected  that  the 
price  of  pig  iron  will  rise  IQs.  per  ton,  and  bar  iron 
20s.  per  ton.” 

State  of  trade — Manchester.  No  change  to 
report  in  our  cloth  market  this  week.  The  favora- 
ble commercial  news  from  the  United  States  has,  at 
all  events,  not  only  checked  the  downward  tendency 
that  has  existed  fur  the  Iasi  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
it  has  made  the  market  what  may  be  called  firm, 
whilst  in  printing  cloth,  of  good  quality , there  is  an 
advance,  though  a small  one.  We  anticipate,  how- 
ever, and  that  soon,  a regular  good  trade. 

The  Liverpool  Standard,  of  the  1 8th  ult.  says: 

“The  new  land'  of  the  United  States,  although  still 
highly  protective  of  the  native  industry  ul  the  coun- 
try, tsa  measure  which  will  be  received  with  infi- 
nite satisluclmn  by  the  British  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 

“The  general  effect  must  be  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  American  market  to  the  British  manufactur- 
er, whilst  it  may  arrest  the  progress  ol  the  people 
of  the  eastern  stales  in  manulacturing  skill,  notwith- 
standing the  large  margin  of  protection  (25  per 
! cent.)  still  left  them.” 
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The  Montreal  Courier,  of  August  5th,  referring  to 
the  passage  of  Mr.  McKay’s  bill  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  British  manufactures,  says: 

“As  Englishmen,  we  are  of  course  pleased  (hat  the 
tariff  is  abolished,  as  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
abolition  of  our  corn  laws,  it  will  open  an  immense 
market  for  us,  but  if  we  were  Americans  we  should 
certainly  be  tariff  men.” 

The  English  papers  state,  that  “several  markets 
have  experienced  the  effects  of  the  liberal  tariff 
which  goes  into  operation  in  the  United  States  on 
1st  of  December.  Iron  has  already  advanced  in 
price,  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire 
are  firm  and  improving.”  It  is  thus  seen,  that,  whilst 
the  tariff  puts  down  American  labor,  and  compels 
the  discharge  of  American  operatives,  it  is  increas- 
ing the  business  of  England. 

The  Liverpool  Standard , thus  ridicules  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie’s notions  as  to  the  blessings  the  farmers  will  reap 
from  this  British  corn  bill: 

“ Consolatory  to  the  British  farmer.  In  the  debate 
upon  the  new  tariff  bill,  in  the  American  senate, 
Mr.  McDuffie,  after  highly  eulogising  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  repealing  the  corn  law,  gave  his  opinion 
that,  under  the  operation  of  a free  trade  in  grain, 
“in  less  than  ten  years  the  Mississippi  valley  would 
export  fifteen  millions  of  produce  to  England,  in  ex- 
change for  manufactures,  at  one-hulf  the  cost  under 
the  protective  system.”  Of  course  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley is  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  us  all  to 
itself.  The  Ohio  and  other  valleys  will  put  in  a 
claim;  and  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia,  are  ready 
to  enter  the  list.  From  all  these  sources  the  sup 
ply  must,  in  time,  become  quite  plethoric;  and  the 
difficulty  will  be,  not  to  procure  grain  and  flour;  but 
to  find  stomachs  to  put  it  in.  John  Bull  is  emphati- 
cally an  eating  animal; but,  unfortunately,  he  cannot 
eat  all  the  corn  of  all  the  fine  valleys  of  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  if  supplied  at  half 
price,  and  paid  for  in  calicoes. 

“It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  must  get  our  diges- 
tive puwers  in  order  for  the  impending  surfeit.” 

Effects  of  the  tariff  of  184G  on  American 
labor. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter,  shows  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  we  fear  that 
the  evil  will  be  extensive.  [Pliilad.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

“ Potlsville , (Pa.)  Aug.  24,  1846. 

“Bart  and  Hellner  have  both  stopped  operations 
entirely,  and  this  has  thrown  five  hundred  and  forty- 
hands  out  of  employment.  All  the  operatives  on 
Silver  Creek  have  stopped — some  others  have  stop- 
ped a week  ago. 

“Another  effect.”  The  miners,  we  understand, 
are  leaving  the  coal  regions  as  fast  as  they  can  gath- 
er means.  A considerable  number  come  down  eve- 
ry day,, and  put  themselves  in  a way  to  reach  Eng- 
land, or  Nova  Scotia,  where  belter  wages  can  be 
earned.  We  speak  now  of  facts,  mentioned  to  us 
yesterday,  by  one  who  knows  the  movements  in  these 
matters,  and  who  fully  understands  and  feels  the  ope- 
ration of  the  new  tariff  upon  the  industrial  interests 
of  Pennsylvania.  [U.  S.  Gazette. 

The  effects  of  the  new  tariff.  We  have  al- 
ways contended  that  the  present  tariff  bill  would  be 
fatal  to  a large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  destined  to  be  one  ol  the  great  staples 
of  the  north,  if  we  do  not  continue  to  pay  a pre- 
mium to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  But  we  did  not 
expect  to  see  its  blighting  effects  so  suddenly.  One 
of  the  largest  iron  loundries  in  the  state,  the  Vulcan 
Iron  works  of  Troy,  slopped  work  immediately  on 
receiving  news  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  This  compa- 
ny had  recently  erected  a large  rolling  mill  and  ex- 
pected to  enlarge  their  operations  so  as  to  employ 
two  hundred  men,  and  expend  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  yearly. 

Iron  merchants  finding  that  they  can  buy  cheaper 
from  England  will,  of  necessity,  supply  themselves 
for  the  next  spring  trade  from  English  manufactur- 
ers. We  hear  that  a heavy  order  from  the  proprie- 
tors to  Townsend  & Co.,  iron-founders,  Albany,  has 
been  countermanded.  Forty  workers  of  wrought 
nails  in  Albany  for  the  various  hardware  dealers  of 
that  city  are  thrown  out  of  work.  Plowevever,  sad 
as  these  things  are,  there  could  have  been  no  surer 
way  to  awaken  a hearty  American  feeling  among 
our  manufacturers  and  operatives,  than  the  passage 
of  such  a bill.  [N.  Y.  Gazette. 

The  packet  ship  Shenandoah  sails  this  day:  she  has 
on  board  over  100  steerage  passengers,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  of  the  best  class  of  artizans,  who 
return  to  their  native  country,  in  the  full  impression 


that  better  wages  will  be  there  had  under  the  tariff 
bill  of  1846,  during  the  coming  year,  than  in  this 
country,  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  all  the  extra  ex- 
penses with  the  certainty  of  employment.  All  this 
of  course  comes  from  the  calculation  that  the  manu- 
facturing/or this  country  will  be  done  in  Europe. — 
Men  like  those  above  noticed,  understand  the  cur- 
rent of  business  and  watch  well  its  settings. 

[ Phild . U.  S.  Gas. 

A correspondent  of  one  of  Baltimore  papers  says: 
“By  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  dulies  on  woollens  is  for- 
ty per  cent.,  and  on  ready  made  clothing  fifty  per  cent,; 
but  in  the  British  tariff  law  of  1846  the  duty  is  the  same 
on  ready-made  clothing  and  woollens,  say  thirty  per 
cent. — thereby  giving  no  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer  of  ready-made  clothing;  they  are  to 
work  without  any  protection  against  the  work-shops 
of  Europe.  In  Germany  wages  are  very  low,  say  on 
guilder  (40  cents)  per  day;  and  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  seen,  frequently,  clothing,  for  men  and  chil- 
dren, imported  from  there,  which  cost  much  less 
lhan  they  could  he  bought  for  in  this  country,  (about 
one-half  ;)  consequently  they  will  now  be  imported 
in  large  quantities  and  injure  very  much  the  Ameri- 
can tailor.” 

Ironworks — reduction  of  wages.  The  Balti- 
more American  says:  “A  reduction  of  the  prices  of 
labor  is  one  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  repeal  of 
the  American  tariff  act  of  1842  and  of  the  substitu- 
tion thereof  of  Mr.  McKay’s  British  tariff  bill.  The 
latter  bill  deliberately  takes  away  the  sure  protec- 
tion to  American  labor  which  the  act  of  1342  had  so 
happily  and  wisely  raised  around  it,  and  the  hard- 
handed  industry  of  our  country  is  left  to  sustain  it- 
self as  it  can  against  the  competition  of  the  half 
fed  labor  of  Europe.  Although  the  “British  bill” 
does  not  go  into  operation  until  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber next,  it  has  already  materially  affected  the  value 
of  various  articles.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  iron.  We  learn  that  eastern  manufacturers 
who  have  heretofore  been  extensive  buyers  in  this 
market  of  pig  iron  at  p0  to  $32  per  ton,  are  now 
offering  but  $25  for  the  same  article.  No  definite 
price,  it  is  true,  has  yet  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  is 
clear  that  a material  reduction  must  be  submitted 
to.  We  further  learn  that  in  view  of  this  condition 
of  things  and  the  clouded  prospects  ahead,  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  iron  works  in  and  about  Baltimore 
have  reduced  the  wages  of  their  workmen  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  These  works  give  employment  to 
about  two  thousand  men,  whose  labor,  literally  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  is  thus  reduced  in  value  by  the 
reckless  folly  of  the  party  in  power.” 

A few  weeks  since  we  mentioned  that  two  furna- 
ces were  about  to  be  erected  within  three  miles  of 
Milton.  Since  the  passage  of  this  bill  of  abomina- 
tions, they  have  both  been  abandoned.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  had  hands  to  work,  and  had  conlracted  for 
the  hot  blast  pipe,  but  has  now  countermanded  the 
order.  Such  are  the  effects  of  this  iniquitous  bill. 

[ Pen?i . Miltonian. 

The  following  article,  says  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  old  democrat,  who  aided  in  the 
election  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  supported  the  election 
of  Mr.  Polk;  but  his  democracy  does  not  make  him 
the.  enemy  of  the  laborers  of  his  country  and  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  laborers  of  foreign  countries,  as  it 
does  a large  portion  of  “the  party.” 

xVIr.  Editor:  The  “Argus”  of  Tuesday  last  has 
copied  an  article  from  the  “New  Haven  Register,” 
giving  a list  of  several  articles  of  the  new  British 
tarifl,  compared  with  the  law  of  1842,  which  are 
erroneous  in  many  particulars. 

Tile  article  says  that  hats,  fur,  pay,  under  the  new 
law,  50  per  cent.,  ami  under  the  present  law  35. — 
The  fact  is,  under  the  present  law  fur  hats  are  at  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  new  at  30  per  cent.  Also,  the  ar- 
ticle says,  that  boots  and  bootees,  under  tiie  new  law, 
pay  30  per  cent,,  and  under  the  present  law  31  — 
The  fact  is,  bools  and  bootees,  under  the  present  law, 
pay  a specif  c duty  of  125  cents  per  pair;  and  shoes  and 
pumps  a duty  of  30  cents  per  pair. 

1 lie  friends  of  the  new  British  tariff  law  are  mak- 
ing many  erroneous  statements  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple. 

Silk  hats,  under  the  present  law,  pay  100  cents 
each  specific  duty,  and  under  the  new  British  law, 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  not  25  cents  each. 

Wool  hats,  under  the  present  law,  pay  18  cents 
each  specific  duty,  and  under  the  new  British  law 
pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  not  10  cents 
each. 

The  tailors,  hoot  and  shoe  makers,  weavers,  to- 
bacconists, segar  makers,  and  many  others,  have  not 
one  half  of  the  protection  undei  the  new  British 
law  that  is  given  them  under  the  present  law. 


Under  the  law  of  1342,  fur  hats  pay  50  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  boots  and  bootees  125  cents  per  pair; 
shoes  and  pumps  30  cents  per  pair;  wool  hats  18  cts. 
each;  silk  hats  100  cents  each. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Tribune: 

Sir:  Fourteen  calico  printers  from  Robeson’s 
print  works  at  Fail  River  and  Providence,  R.  I., 
have  already  left  for  Europe  to  obtain  work.  As  I 
am  acquainted  with  them  1 can  vouch  for  Ihe  above 
statement.  WM.  WILCOX, 

Print  block  cutter,  No.  446  Pearl  st. 

JVeio  York,  Aug.  28,  1846. 

Patterson,  N.  J.  Aug.  28,  1846. 

Mr.  Greeley:  I feel  constrained  to  inform  yon  how 
well  the  new  tariff  works  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. “The  way  it  works”  is  no  trifling  affair  to  the 
working  men  of  our  town.  Many  already,  I am  sor- 
ry to  state,  have  been  “worked”  out  of  a job,  and 
many  have  had  their  wages  worked  down  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day  And  what  are  the  prospects  of 
ihose  that  have  already  been  turned  out  of  work? — 
Accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  of  a sim- 
ilar character.  When  shall  we  find  employment? — 
Will  any  of  these  new  tariff  men  start  machine 
shops,  cotton  factories,  &c.,  whereby  we  may  get 
employment,  when  we  are  all  turned  out  of  work? 

A MECHANIC. 

I furnish  the  above  to  be  used  at  your  discretion, 
and  certify  it  to  be  correct.  Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  C.  TODD,  a subscriber. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  new  tariff  bill  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  felt  in  Philadelphia.  One  of 
our  heaviest  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  in 
West  Moyamensing,  has  stopped  his  looms.  Others 
have  made  a reduction  of  a cent  on  fabrics,  and  sev- 
eral have  been  compelled  to  discharge  hands.  An 
extensive  iron  manufactory,  we  learn,  will  be  oblig- 
ed lo  discharge  a large  number  of  men  to-day. — 
Most  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  at  Fair- 
mount  and  other  manufacturing  districts  of  Phila- 
delphia will  cither  have  to  slop,  or  make  a reduc- 
tion of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  wages. 
A new  hinge  manufactory  in  Southwark,  we  hear, 
will  not  be  able  to  go  on.  [ Philad . North  Am. 

We  learn  from  good  authority  that  the  roiling  null 
at  Wilkesbarre,  which  lately  came  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Young  & Wetmore,  will  not  be  put  in  ope- 
ration, now  that  the  tariff'  of  1842  has  been  repeal- 
ed. [ Danville , (Penn.)  Bern. 

Stoppage  at  Pottsville.  The  consequences  of 
th is  foul  legislation  are  not  matters  of  surmise,  but 
it  is  already  sure  that  almost  all  of  the  works  which 
were  projected  and  were  being  established  must  be 
laid  aside  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be  gotten 
into  such  a state  as  to  render  th  is  feasible.  Not  only 
is  this  sure  to  happen,  but  large  and  extensive  ope- 
rations have  already  been  closed,  the  workmen  dis- 
charged, and  an  end  put  to  extensive  operations.  A 
large  machine  shop  which  was  being  built,  the  walls 
having  been  completed,  will  be  roofed  in,  and  all 
further  work  on  it  postponed  indefinitely.  At  the  lime 
we  write,  a black  flag  is  hanging  from  its  walls.  Had 
tiie  protective  system  been  preserved,  a double  acti- 
vity would  now  have  pervaded  it.  The  coal  ship- 
pers,wtio  but  a few  weeks  since  were  unable  to  fil!  the 
many  orders  they  were  receiving,  must  now,  the  one 
half  of  them,  suspend  their  business,  and  the  rest, 
without  a profit,  continue  their  operations  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  providing  for  their  laborers  work 
and  subsistence.  All  operations  will  feel  this;  the 
maiket  for  produce  will  be  affected,  and  all  will  suf- 
fer immediately  by  the  general  inactivity  which  will 
pervade  all  tilings.  [ Miners  Journal, 

Galena,  III.,  August  12,  1846. 

Tiie  free  trade  democracy  of  tins  great  lead  re- 
gion are  looking  about  to  see  what  lias  hurt  them. — 
Since  the  passage  of  Sir  R.  Walker’s  British  tariff 
bill,  our  great  staple  (lead)  has  fallen  sixty  cents  on 
the  hundred  pounds.  Three  weeks  ago  it  sold  quick 
for  three  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  hundred;  now  it 
goes  hard  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

The  poor  miner,  who  finds  tiie  price  of  his  mine- 
ral suddenly  cut  down  from  eighteen  dollars  to  thir- 
teen dollars  per  thousand,  can  now  come  up  out  ol 
his  shaft  and  inqure,  "who  is  James  K-  Polk?" 

[W.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Harrisburg  Democratic  Union  asks,  if  the  fre- 
traders  should  succeed  iri  breaking  up  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  sixteen  leading  articles  of  consump- 
tion in  the  country,  and  import  the  $331,000,000 
worth  now  made  at  home,  what  do  they  propose  to 
pay  this  enormous  amount  with?  If  in  corn,  at  20 
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ce«.ts  n bn  ' •!.  >■  il  ’.  —:•«!  organ  intimated  some 
time  ago,  it  will  take  1 (i55,000,000  of  bushels — 
four  times  the  whole  product  ol  the  Union.  IT  in 
flour  at  §4  a barrel,  it  will  lake  4 000,000  of  barrels 
— four  times  the  amount  produced  in  the  U.  States. 

The  Missouri  Republican  says;  ‘‘It  has  frequently 
been  charged,  that  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  the  ware- 
housing bill,  the  two  being  a part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  system  of  measures,  were  calculated,  if  not 
intended,  to  aid  the  interests  of  the  British  against 
the  interests  of  our  own  people.  In  the  many  argu- 
ments which  the  friends  of  the  new  tariff  use  to  sus- 
tain their  favorite  measure  this  result  is  made  appa- 
rent. The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  an  out- 
and-out  free  trade  paper,  and  generally  esteemed  as 
directly  the  exponent  of  the  views  and  advocate  of 
the  purposes  of  the  British  importers  in  New  York, 
makes  it  out  very  clearly  that  the  warehouse  bill 
will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  British  subjects 
in  Canada. 

A correspondent,  who  appears  to  have  the  appro- 
bation of  the  editors  of  the  Journal,  after  quoting 
the  first  section  of  the  warehouse  bill,  makes  these 
remarks  upon  its  operations: 

“This  clause  opens  the  door  of  trade  to  our  neigh- 
bors in  Canada.  Under  it,  they  can  send  their  beef, 
pork,  flour,  lard,  &c..  &c.,  (which  they  wish  to  ex 
port,)  via  our  canals  and  railroads. 

“The  value  of  this  single  branch  of  carrying  trade 
to  our  citizens  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  The  Ca- 
nadas have  an  expensive  mode  of  reaching  Quebec, 
which  is  only  open  about  seven  months  in  the  year 
— but  by  the  means  now  afforded,  they  can  “go  to 
market”  almost  every  month  in  the  year — and  at 
cheaper  rales  than  they,  pay.  It  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  a barrel  of  flour  can  be  transported  from  To- 
ronto to  Liverpool,  via  J/ew  York,  much  cheaper  Ilian 
via  Quebec." 

“This,  wc  suppose,  is  a true  and  fair  exposition  of 
the  effects  of  the  ill;  and  how  does  it  operate?  It  is 
to  enable  the  people  of  Canada  to  export  their  beef, 
pork,  flour,  lard,  &c.,  &c.,  at  a less  expense,  and 
much  earlier  to  market,  than  they  now  can.  It 
opens  to  them  means  to  reach  all  foreign  markets  at 
a cheap  rate,  and  much  more  promptly  than  they 
heretofore  could,  and  thus,  to  the  extent  of  their 
products,  occupy  the  markets  which,  but  for  these 
new  facilities,  the  American  exporter  would  have. 
Can  this  operate  to  the  benefil'bf  the  farmer  or  ex- 
porter of  the  United  States?  It  cannot.  On  the 
contrary,  many  contingencies  may  arise  where  this 
will  inure  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  the  British  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  For  example:  if  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  bill  be  true,  and  a rise  should  occur, 
or  a demand  spring  suddenly  up  in  England  or  else- 
where for  flour,  pork,  or  other  agricultural  products 
—if  it  occurs  at  a season  when  the  Canadian  cannot 
export  through  the  British  territory,  he  may  run  his 
commodities  out,  “at  cheap  rates,”  through  the  U. 
States,  and  supply  the  demand  before  the  western 
exporter  can  reach  the  market.  At  the  present 
time,  the  demand  of  all  foreign  markets  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  west;  yet  here  is  a provision  made,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  by  which  that  limited  demand  may 
be  materially  reduced,  by  the  admission  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  another  country  to  compete  with  us  in  all 
foreign  markets,  with  greater  facility  and  at  cheaper 
rates  than  they  could  do  if  forced  to  carry  on  their 
trade  within  their  own  territorial  limits.  When  so 
direct  and  positive  advantages  are  conferred  on  Bri- 
tish subjects  as  it  is  here  asserted  are  conferred  on 
the  people  of  Canadq,  to  the  injury  of  the  trade  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  but  fair  and  pro- 
per to  denominate  the  law  as  a British  measure, 
made  and  calculated  to  benefit  them  and  injure  us.” 

Burning  in  effigy.  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Dallas,  has  been  burnt  repeat- 
edly in  effigy  by  his  recent  political  supporters,  for 
giving  his  casting  vote  against  the  protective  tariff 
and  the  admitted  interests  of  his  native  state  and  of 
those  who  more  immediately  contributed  to  his  ele- 
vation to  political  power.  The  administration  jour- 
nals complain  at  the  indignity,  and  denounce  the  ac- 
tors and  abettors  of  all  such  proceedings. 

The  most  responsible  individual  engaged  in  this 
disreputable  game,  that  we  have  met  with  the  name 
of,  happens  to  be  a member  of  congress  from  North 
Carolina,  who  indited  the  following  letter,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Washington,  N.  C.  Whig: 

Washington,  July  25,  J84G. 

Dear  sir:  Haywood  has  this  day  resigned  Ins  seat 
in  the  senate.  He  was  opposed  to  a repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  and  rather  than  vote  for  the  tariff  bill 
now  before  the  senate  he  preferred  to  resign.  The 
city  is  full  of  rumors  deeply  affecting  his  integrity. 


The  democracy  of  vour  country  ought  to  meet  forth- 
with and  denounce  him  as  a traitor  and  burn  him  in 
effigy.  In  haste,  yours,  verv  respectfully. 

HENRY  S.  CLARKE. 

Pepper — the  tariff  of  1846.  All  other  spices 
but  pepper,  under  the  new  tariff,  are  levied  upon  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  such  as  pimento, 
nutmegs,  mace,  &c.,  &c.  Upon  pepper,  however,  is 
levied  a duty  of  only  30  per  cent.  Now,  why  this 
distinction?  Why  is  pepper  picked  out?  Why  this 
favor  to  Monsieur  Pepper?  What  is  the  difference  be 
tween  pimento  and  pepper,  that  the  first  should  be 
levied  on  40  per.  cent.,  and  the  last  only  30  per  cent? 
We  don’t  think  that  even  “Peter  Piper,  who  picked 
a peck  of  pickled  peppers,”  can  tell — but  perhaps 
the  wise  Mr.  McKay  can.  [.V.  Y.  Express. 

Ad  valorem  duties.  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties,  established  by  the  new 
tariff,  opens  the  door  to  frauds  upon  the  revenue. — 
The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, formerly  an  officer  in  the  custom  house, 
states  the  following  fact: 

“A  German  merchant  by  the  name  of , had 

repeatedly  entered  goods  at  this  custom  house  by 
fraudulent  invoices,  to  the  verity  of  which  he  had 
sworn.  At  length  he  was  discovered.  As  soon  as 
he  suspected  the  discovery,  he  called  upon  me  at  my 
own  house,  and  stated  that  he  should  probably  have 
some  difficulty  with  the  collector,  in  which  case  I 
would  render  him  an  essential  service.  I remarked, 
without  permitting  him  to  proceed,  that  1 was  a go- 
vernment officer,  and  would  report  all  he  said  to  the 
collector. 

“He  continued:  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars  is  no 
object  to  me;  and  I know  you  will  not  betray  the 
confidence  1 repose  in  you.  I again  stopped  him, 
staling,  if  he  persisted,  I should  order  him  out  of  my 
house.  He  san!  nothing  more,  except  urging  that 
“the  oath  teas  only  a custom  house  oath."  Immediately 
on  going  to  the  custom  house,  l reported  to  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, the  collector,  the  conversation  verbatim,  as  near 
as  1 could  recollect  it.  The  man  was  arrested,  gave 
bail,  and  ran  away. 

“I  now  repeal,  abandon  specific  duties,  and  at  least 
one-half  your  invoices  will  be  fraudulent,  and  sworn 
to,  because  “they  are  nothing  but  custom  house 
oaths.” 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Journal,  thus  hits  at  the 
Post:  “It  is  said  that  all  men  love  change,  and  we 
believe  it  is,  to  a certain  extent,  true.  But  what  a 
colossal  developement  of  the  organ  their  must  be  on 
the  cranium  of  the  editor  of  the  Post.  It  is  some- 
times said  of  an  exquisite,  that  his  hat  is  poised  on 
a single  hair,  but  of  Col.  Bigler  we  have  no  doubt  it 
might  be  said,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  at  this 
moment,  of  his  overweening  passion  for  change,  his 
Jim  Crow  like  propensity  for  wheeling  and  turning 
about,  that  he  has  such  a bump  of  “changeability,” 
that  he  wears  his  hat  habitually  on  the  development, 
without  touching  a hair  on  any  other  organ.  It  is 
an  amazing  development,  indeed.  It  is  wonderful  to 
witness  the  facility  with  which  that  paper  thunders 
out  its  abiding  faith  in  “Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  whole 
of  Oregon  to  54°  40',”  and  next  day,  with  the  same 
grave  phiz,  thunders  out  Polk,  Dallas,  and  not  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  only  to  49°.  A very  little  while 
since,  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  1842  was  his 
cry,  arid  now,  with  equal  gravity  and  earnestness,  he 
cries  out  lustly,  Polk,  Dallas,  arid  the  tariff  of  184G. 

“The  beauty  of  the  spectacle  is  all  in  his  earnest- 
ness, and  seeming  unconsciousness  of  doing  any 
thing  odd,  while  all  creation  is  laughing  at  him. 

“We  will  not  join  in  the  laugh,  but  will  look  at 
some  of  his  antics  in  the  game  of  “ now  I'm  here ” — 
“no iv  I'm  not."  “Now  I’m  there” — “now  I a’rit.” 

“On  Saturday  25th  July,  the  democrats  held  a 
meeting  in  the  market  house,  to  sustain  the  tariff  of 
’42,  and  protest  against  the  tariff  of  184G.  John 
Bigler  was  one  of  the  secretaries — he  is  editor  of 
the  Post.  At  that  meeting  the  following  resolutions, 

Witn  ulhers,  u ere  passed — the  italics  qic  ours: 

“As  Americans  and  democrats,  rue  claim  a protec- 
tive tariff  for  the  wages  of  the  free  and  independent  ci- 
tizens of  America,  against  the  starving-  wages  paid  by  the 
capitalists  of  England,  and  their  poor  laws  which 
make  up  the  balance  that  is  necessary  to  support 
their  laboring  population. 

“As  Americans  and  as  democrats,  advocating  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
believing  that  it  is  the  poor,  not  the  rich,  labor,  not  capital , 
that  stand  in  need  of  protection  in  ordinary  cases,  toe  ap- 
peal to  the  people's  representatives  in  congress,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  a bill  [McKay’s  British  bill,  the  same 
that  is  now  the  law  of  the  land]  so  injurious  to  the  la- 
boring portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  so  hostile  to  the  de 
mocratic  interests,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  advance  of 
democratic  principles .” 


“Now  see  what  this  same  performer  said,  last  Sa- 
turday, August  22.  not  a month  after  he  had  denounc- 
ed the  British  bill,  “as  injurious  to  the  laboring  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  dangerous  to  the  ad- 
vance of  democratic  principles.”  He  says,  “while 
we  freely  acknowledge  that  there  are  several  things ” 
(what,  only  several  things;)  “in  the  tariff  of  1846.  to 
which  we  are  seriously  opposed,  yet  we  cannot  hide 
from  ourselves,  many  most  important  defects  and  in- 
equalities in  that  of  1842.” 

“The  Roman  virtue  of  the  Post,  should  keep  up  a 
sharp  vigil,  or  it  will  be  debauched,  surely.  It  is 
Lacon  who  says,  “the  virtue  that  parleys  is  near  a 
surrender,”  and  any  one  may  see,  from  the  progress 
of  the  Post’s  “parley,”  that  the  very  last  barrier, 
except  the  show  of  coyness  with  which  lingering 
decency  mantles  the  most  abandoned,  has  been  bro- 
ken down,  between  the  Post  and  the  tempter. 

“Where  I he  editor,  a little  moon  before,  saw  but 
an  aggregate  of  abominations,  he  now  merely  finds 
“several  things”  he  does  not  like  Oh  what  a fall 
was  there! 

“But  even  after  the  passage  of  the  British  tariff, 
and  before  the  “little  man  with  spectacles”  came  on 
to  give  him  his  cue,  Mr.  Bigler  said  this  about  the 
bill  of  abominations,  see  Post  of  Saturday,  Aug.  1st. 

“Honestly  fearing  that  the  sweeping  change  made 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would  have  a very  un- 
favorable influence  upon  the  interests  of  the  state, 
we,  as  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  warmly  oppos- 
ed its  passage.” 

“Now  he  says,  see  Post  of  Saturday,  August  22d, 
that  this  same  tariff  of  184G,  cures  all  the  objections 
to  the  tariff  of  1842:  and  he  does  not  say  now,  that 
he  has  a single  objection  to  the  tariff  of  184G!  The 
Post  is  seduced. 

Important  to  laborers.  The  J'-fwburyporl  Her- 
ald says:  “A  letter  from  the  American,  who  is  mak- 
ing a tour  of  Austria  and  Italy,  says  railroad  labor- 
ers there  receive  25  cents  a day,  and  consider  them- 
selves well  paid.  Women,  who  perform  nearly  all 
the  menial  drudgery  of  agriculture,  the  young  men 
being  in  the  army,  receive  14  cents  a day.  The 
roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  women,  who  break  stone 
and  mend  the  roads  for  about  8 cents  a day.  The 
general  fare  is  a piece  of  rye  bread  for  breakfast; 
for  dinner  a soup  about  as  substantial  as  a mixture 
of  warm  water  and  salt,  a boiled  sausage,  and  rye 
bread;  in  the  evening  their  frugal  meal  is  solaced  by 
the  company  of  beer,  which  is  used  to  excess  to  the 
exclusion  of  tea  and  coffee.” 

Now,  it  is  this  kind  of  labor,  and  with  such  wa- 
ges the  advocates  of  the  new  tarifF  wish  the  Ameri- 
cans to  enter  into  competition  with.  Who’s  ready 
for  it!  3 

Facts  for  workingmen.  We  call  the  attention 
of  working  mechanics  to  the  following  facts.  They 
deserve  serious  consideration. 

Jt  appears  by  the  Philadelphia  papers  that  a mas- 
ter tailor  of  that  city,  is  abuut  to  embark  for  Bel- 
gium, there  to  make  and  ship  clothes  to  the  United 
States  for  sale.  The  tariff  of  1842  laid  a duty  of  50 
percent,  on  ready  made  clothing  imported  from  fo- 
reign countries— the  act  of  1846  reduces  the  duty  to 
30  per  cent.  Under  the  new  law  the  trader  will 
greatly  increase  his  profits  by  manufacturing  clothes 
by  workmen  in  Belgium  at  greatly  reduced  wages, 
exceeding  largely  the  30  per  cent.  duly.  In  this 
country  journeymen  tailors  expect  from  $1.25  to 
S 1 50  a day.  In  Belgium  they  receive  75  cents  a 
(lay.  Look  at  the  following  table  of  wages  for  dif- 
ferent handicrafts-men  in  Paris,  and  then  say,  Ame- 
rican laborers,  if  to  please  Mr.  Polk  you  are  willing 
to  reduce  your  pay  to  that  level,  that  you  may  freely 
compete  with  them. 


Wages  in  Paris  per  day. 

Hatters, 

3 francs,  or 

56  cents. 

Cap  makers 

2’-  “ 

46 

(< 

Shoe  makers, 

3 “ 

56 

Rope  maker:. 

3 “ 

56 

<< 

Cutlers, 

Pianoforte  makers, 

3 “ 

56 

U 

4 “ 

75 

U 

Engravers, 

5 “ 

94 

a 

Watch  makers 

4 " 

75 

Cl 

Printers, 
Book  binders 

4 “ 

75 

« 

3 “ 

56 

ci 

Paper  makers, 

4 “ 

75 

it 

Pin  mbers, 

3 “ 

56 

ll 

Saddlers, 

3i  “ 

65 

u 

Tailors, 

4 “ 

75 

CC 

Upholsterers, 

3 “ 

56 

Coopers, 

Blacksmiths, 

3 “ 

56 

u 

3 “ 

56 

*< 

Tanners, 

4 “ 

75 

t( 

Turners  in  wood, 

3 “ 

56 

(C 

Turners  in  metal, 

4 “ 

75 

Cl 

Cabinet  makers, 

4 “ 

75 

CC 
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ARMY  OF  THE  WEST. 

Without  room  for  numorous  details  before  us,  we 
abbreviate  them  into  the  following  statement  of  the  facts 
as  they  represent  them 

Col.  Kearney,  with  a command  of  at  least  1,800  men, 
reached  Fort  Bent  on  the  30th  July,  and  left  for  Santa 
Fe  on  the  2d  of  August.  All  these  men  were  mounted 
when  they  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  except  a few  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  which  had  preceded  him  from  thence, 
and  arrived  out  before  him.  Absolute  want  of  forage 
for  his  horses,  obliged  Gen  K.  to  push  on  immediately 
from  Fort  Bent,  in  hopes  of  finding  fond  for  them  on  ihe 
prairies.  He  had  but  a limited  supply  of  rations,  and 
these  were  extenuated  by  reducing  the  men  to  half  ra- 
tions. “To  all  our  inquiries,”  says  the  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lican of  the  10th  i nst. , “as  to  the  prospect  of  forage  for 
his  animals  at  Santa  Fe,  we  have  received  the  same 
uniform  answer:  it  was  not  to  be  had,  except  in  very  li- 
mited quantities — at  the  rancheros  from  ten  to  twenty 
and  more  miles  from  Santa  Fe.  In  the  whole  depart- 
ment, the  highest  estimate  of  the  surplus  wheat  is  7,000 
to  8,000  bushels,  and  corn  was  so  scarce  as  to  make  it 
worth,  when  it  could  be  obtained  at  all,  $3  50  per  bush- 
el. Such  is  die  prospect  presented  fir  the  support  of 
the  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  which  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition.” 

A battalion  of  500  Mormon  infantry  are  marching  in 
the  general’s  rear,  towards  Fort  Bent.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  Col.  Price’s  regiment  of  mounted  men,  a 
thousand  strong,  and  by  Major  Willok’s  battalion,  con 
sisting  of  five  hundred  mounted  men.  In  the  course  ol 
the  present  month,  another  regiment  of  infantry  will  be 
organized,  and  on  their  way,  numbering  at  Fast  one 
thousand  men.  And  to  these  are  to  be  added  a thou- 
sand men,  at  least,  connected  with  the  train  of  the  ar 
mv.  “Should  they ' ever  reach  Santa  Fe,  the  company 
will  consist,  in  round  numbers,  of  forty-eight  hundred 
men;  and  with  the  teamsters  and  attendants  of  the 
camp,  it  will  he  swelled  lo  six  thousand.  At  least  this 
number  will,  at  all  events,  have  to  be  subsisted,  and  that 
subsistence  must,  beyond  question,  be  derived  from  the 
Hrmed  States.” 

As  to  the  supplies  from  the  United  States,  the  Repub- 
lican says:  “Our  inquiries  up  to  the  present  moment 
have  satisfied  us,  that  nothing  is  exaggerated  in  the  re- 
port ot  the  condition  of  the  baggage  wagons,  on  the 
route  to  Fort  Bent,  as  published  by  us  last  week.  That 
account  is  true  to  the  letter.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  several  detachments  of  wagons,  upon  which  alone 
the  troops  could  rely  for  provisions,  were  despatched 
without  a military  escort,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
deleirce  than  a few  muskets,  and  a very  limited  supply 
of  ammunition,  placed  in  tiie  hands  of  the  teamsters.— 
Indians  suddenly,  and  very  unexpectedly  to  all,  made 
their  appearance  on  t ie  road,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  robbing  the  trains,  and  taking  such  things  as  they 
wanted.  I’he  teamsters  were  not  in  a condition  to  re- 
sist them,  and  as  t h'13  became  evident,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Indians  became  more  daring  in  their  en- 
croachments, until,  it  is  probable,  life  as  well  as  proper- 
ty was  taken.  It  is  known,  that  from  one  team  fifteen 
oxen  were  run  off  in  a night:  there  was  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  stay  with  it  altogether,  or  lessen  the  num- 
ber employed  in  hauling  other  teams,  to  get  it  along. — 
These  difficulties  were,  it  is  feared,  only  commencing, 
and  unless  Col  Price,  who  was  in  the  rear  with  his  re- 
giment, undertook  to  give  the  Indians  a sound  drubbing, 
all  the  provision  wagons  were  in  danger  of  being  delay- 
ed, if  not  cut  off,  and  the  army  left  to  starve.  We  do 
not  know  enough  of  army  matters  lo  say  where  the 
blame  belongs,  but  it  seems  to  us  tiiat  there  has  been 
gross  neglect  in  not  sending  a proper  military  guard  to 
protect  the  various  detachments  of  provision  wagons. — 
Certainly  great  inconvenience  has  been  experienced 
from  the  neglect,  if  no  more  serious  result  follows  — 
Withal,  we  doubt  whether  all  the  provisions  on  the  way 
■will  reach  Santa  Fe  before  tile  winter  commences,  even 
if  no  unusual  delay  is  interposed.  The  grass  is  eaten 
down  along  the  road,  and  difficulty  will  be  presented  in 
obtaining  forage  for  tiie  subsistance  of  the  animals  em- 
ployed in  hauling  the  wagons. 

“As  to  the  regiment  of  infantry  yet  to  leave  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  the  whole  of  which  will  not  get  off 
before  the  last  of  the.  present  month,  we  have  still  grea- 
ter fears  <>f  its  ability  lo  get  to  Santa  Fe  before  next 
spring.  When  Connolly  and  Glasgow,  and  others,  left 
Independence  about  this  time  in  September  two  years 
ago,  for  Santa  Fe,  they  sulfered  incredible  hardships. — 
Rain  and  sieet  and  snow  overtook  them,  and  in  one 
night  thev  lost  two  hundred  mules,  killed  by  the  sleet 
and  want  of  fold.  They  were  familiar  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties before  them,  and  were  prepared  to  encounter 
them.  Not  so  will  it  be  witli  this  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  we  fear  that  sad  tidings  will  be  heard  from  them 
before  they  reach  Santa  Fe.’’ 

“Those  Despatches.”— Mr.  Habersham  to  whom  it 
is  supposed  the  government  entrusted  the  despatohes  ad- 
dressed “To  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,” 
dated  27th  July  last,  we  find  has  at  length  readied  Com- 
modore Conner,  off  Vera  Cruz,  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  forwarded  to  Mexico.  The  Now  Orleans  Picayune 
says,  “If  it  did  not  evince  a querulous  spirit,  we  would 
say,  that  government  carries  travel  to  the  tune  of  “take 
your  time.  Miss  L'-cy.”  We  have  been  watching  the 
progress  of  the  messenger  with  some  curiosity.  He  left 
the  City  of' Washington  or.  the  2Sih  July,— some  days 
previous  to  the  President  communicating  to  the  Senate 
in  confidence,  his  having  made  pacific  propositions  to 


Mexico.  Mr.  H.  reached  Mobile  on  the  4th  of  August, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  Pensecola,  embarked  in  the 
steamer  Walcott  for  Vera  Cruz.  Tiie  Walcott  put  back 
on  account  of  weather  and  on  the  13th  we  find  Mr-  H. 
at  New  Orleans — from  whence,  on  the  19ih  he  embark- 
ed for  Brazos  where  he  met  with  the  Legare,  on  board  of 
which  lie  embarked  for  Vera  Cruz  and  at  length  we  have 
an  account  of  his  arrival  there  with  his  despatches, 
which  Commodore  Conner  tiie  next  day  sent  with  a flag 
of  truce  to  the  city. 

The  Cotton  Crop — Accounts  from  the  Souih  conti- 
nue to  reach  us,  of  the  destructive  progress  of  the  carter 
pillar  and  predictions  of  a short  crop.  Beyond  doubt 
great  injury  has  been  sustained. 

Ice  Trade. — The  export  of  Ice  from  this  country  to 
England  has  succeeded  so  well  as  to  encourage  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  article  into  France.  The  ship 
Amazon  cleared  from  Boston  last  week  for  Havre,  with 
a cargo  of  800  tons  to  commence  with. 

The  Mormon  War. — The  last  dates  from  Illinois,  left 
a force  of  about  1200  Anti- Mormons,  with  some  pieces 
of  Artillery,  embodied  near  Nauvoo,  which  they  conti- 
nued to  threaten.  The  Nauvooites  were  still  preparing 
fir  defence.  Beckenstas,  iatlily  appointed  a Captain  by 
President  Polk,  is  nidi’  g them.  The  present  sheriff  is 
with  the  Anti-Mormons.  Hopes  were  entertained  that 
either  “a  fight  or  a foot  race,”  might  yet  be  obviated  by 
“sober  second  thought.”  Attempts  were  making  at  ne- 
gotiation. 

Flour  and  Crain.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  last  stea- 
mer from  England,  bringing  a few  orders  fir  shipments 
at  the  then  rales,  flour  has  advanced  about  50  cpnts 
per  barrel,  and  is  now  quoted  at  New  York  at  $4  50, 
and  holders  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ask  nearly  the 
same.  Wheat  has  advanced  in  proportion.  Prime  red 
at  Baltimore  90u93.  The  transactions  at  those  prices 
are  but  light;  holders  and  buyers  looking  out  for  news 
by  the  steamer  now  due,  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  re- 
spetive  hopes  and  fears,  according  to  result  of  crops  in 
Europe,  and  hence  great  impatience  is  evinced  at  the 
delay  of  the  steamer. 

Rye,  however,  has  advanced,  and  commands  62,t64 
cents,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  Holland,  the  crop 
having  again  failed  in  that  country,  leaving  their  distil 
lers  to  look  abroad  for  grain. 

By  the  New  York  canals,  from  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  7th  inst.,  1,590,292  lib's,  of  flour,  and  915,- 
283  bushels  of  wheat,  reached  New  York,  being  equi 
valent  to  606,456  barreds  more  than  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

At  Buffalo.  Tiie  Buffalo  Express  of  Thursday,  says: 
“Since  Saturday  morning  last  there  have  arrived  at  this 
port  11  steamers,  2 propellers,  11  brigs,  and  43  sehoon 
ers,  bringing  to  our  wharves  181,970  bushels  of  wheat 
and  21,074  bills,  flour — making  an  equivalent  of  237.340 
bushels  of  wheat!  Besides  this  large  amount  of  bread- 
stuffs  a fair  amount  of  other  produce,  lumber,  &c.  has 
also  arrived.’’ 

Health  of  the  season.  It  is  truly  gratifiying  to  notice 
the  season  passing,  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  have 
distressing  accounts  {of  yello  v fever  raging  at  various 
places  south  of  us,  with,  in  this  instance,  hardly  a men- 
tion of  the  disease,  this  side  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  only 
eese  that  has  occurred  at  Mobile,  according  to  papers  of 
tiie  latest  dates  from  thence,  was  that  of  a young  man 
just  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
imbibed  the  disease.  Some  weeks  ago  an  apprehension 
was  entertained  at  New  Orleans,  that  a Few  cases  had 
occurred,  but  the  alarm  soon  subsided,  and  no  cases 
have  been  reported  there  since. 

But  it  was  in  the  army,  and  especially  amongst  the 
unaccltmated  volunteers  from  the  states,  that  we  dreaded 
the  occurrence  of  this  fatal  disease.  As  if  by  miracle, 
they  seem  to  have  escaped  it.  Although  we  have  ac 
counts  of  considerable  sickness  amongst  thorn,  yet  no- 
thi  ig  like  tiie  fatal  vomilo  has  been  reported  as  existing, 
and  as  tiie  season  is  far  advanced, .and  the  troops  are 
progressing  to  the  highlands  above  the  Malaria,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  their  happy  escape  from  the 
worst  enemy  that  was  likely  to  assail  them. 

The  late  N.  E.  storm,  which  we  had  but  a slight 
portion  of  at  Baltimore,  was  exceedingly  violent  on  tiie 
coast,  east,  south,  and  south  west  of  us.  As  usual  with 
those  gales,  it  commenced  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
first  tidings  from  thence  announces  the  loss  of  (lie  steamer 
TVeifl  York,  bound  from  D rases  Ini  New  Orleans.  The 
gale  on  the  night  of  the  5th.  compelled  her  to  anchor. — 
Her  anchors  were  unavailing.  Steam  was  again  re- 
sorted to,  but  without  effect.  Tiie  hurricane  blew  every 
thing  from  above  deck.  The  sea  beat  over  her  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fires.  On  tiie  morning  of  the  7ih  she  went_ 
down,  in  ten  fathom  water.  Twelve  of  her  passengers 
and  five  of  her  crew  were  lost.  Tiie  rest  were  fortunately 
picked  up  by  the  steamer  .Galveston,  arrived  at  New 
Orleans.  Specie  to  the  amount  of  $30  or  40,000  was  on 
board  tiie  New  York. 

The  Norfolk  and  New  York  papers  bring  us  fearful 
details  of  the  wreck  of  vessels  anti  loss  of  lives  and  pro- 
perty on  the  eastern  coast,  and  between  Cape  Henry  and 
Cape  Hatteras,  already  ascertained.  The  gale  commenc- 
ed off  the  latter  on  the  7th  and  continued  with  occa 
sional  intermissions  until  the  lllh — many  vessels  that 
succeeded  in  weathering  the  gale  come  into  the  Chesa- 
peake dismasted  or  crippled,  and  report  meeting  with 
innumerable  evidences  of  the  wreck  of  others. 


the  sub  treasuf.y  and  currency. 

The  Money  Markets  are  admitted  to  be  easier  within 
the  lust  two  weeks.  Apprehensions  which  were  felt  at 
New  York,  Boston  and  oilier  depots,  in  the  banks  of 
which  government  had  funds,  that  tiie  drains  incident  !0 
the  southern  and  western  expenditures  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  added  to  the  operation  of  the  sub-treasu- 
ry specie  clause,  would  exceedingly  oppress  the  hanks, 
has  subsided.  The  emission  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in 
Treasury  Notes,  and  of  a large  amount  in  Treasury 
Dralls  has  relieved  the  deposite  banks.  Tiie  N.  York 
correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  writes  on  the 
14th,  that  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city  had  already  $20,- 

000  and  another  of  them  iiad  between  10  and  $15,000  of 
those  treasury  notes  on  hand.  They  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive them  at  par  so  long  as  they  have  any  government 
money  on  deposite.  Tiie  present  amount  of  government 
funds  in  the  banks  of  New  York  is  less  than  two  millions 
of  dollars.  The  above  correspondent  says — “The  depo- 
its  banks  have  an  arrangement  among  themselves  tint 
tiie  bank  whose  week  it  is  to  receive  the  money  from  the 
Custom  house,  shall,  during  that  week,  receive  all  the 
Treasury  notes  that  may  be  collected.  I was  present  in 
the  Custom-house  this  morning  when  several  entries 
were  making,  and  the  duties  were  paid  in  Treasury 
notes.  One  gentleman  informed  me  that  the  Treasury 
notes  were  paid  him  at  the  hank,  and  that  the  bank  had 
received  them  from  a broker.  Another  bank  officer 
stated  that  the  Government  had  remitted' a large  amount 
ot  these  notes  to  a Paymaster,  or  some  other  disbursing 
officer,  who  had  taken  them  to  a bank,  and  deposited 
them  to  his  own  credit,  and  then  drew  his  check  or 
checks  on  the  hank  lor  sucli  sums  as  he  had  to  pay  on 
account  ol  the  Government.” 

If  the  Sub  Treasury  sysem,  specie  clause  and  ail, 
were  lo  go  into  operation  without  any  issue  ol  paper  mo- 
ney by  tiie  government,  the  Banks  of  the  country  would 
very  soon  be  relieved  from  embarrassment  Irom  opera- 
tions of  the  government.  Tiie  government  would  ab- 
stract from  common  circulation,  at  most,  such  an  amount 
o.‘  the  specie  in  the  country,  as  they  happen  to  have  of 
surplus  on  hand  over  and  above  their  current  expendi- 
tures. This  in  the  aggregate,  if  we  judge  by  the  official 
reports  ol  deposite  from  time  lo  lime  during  tiie  last  few 
years,  would  seldom  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  say 
one-eighth  of  the  specie  estimated  to  he  in  the  country. 
Tee  government  would  enjoy  the  advantages,  and  be 
subjected  to  the  inconveniences  of  a strict  "hard  money 
currency”  so  lar  as  it  regards  its  own  operations,  and  tiie 
rest  of  the  community  would  soon  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  abstraction  of  so  much  of  their  specie— if  it 
ended  there. 

But  if  the  government  will  receive  nothing  in  payment 
but  specie,  as  the  subtreasury  law  binds  them  to,  and  if 
that  specie  is  locked  up  by  the  sub-treasurers  in  vaults 
and  safes,  as  the  law  enjoins,  and  yet  the  government 
pay  off  in  treasury  notes  and  drafts,  instead  of  reissuing 
said  specie,  the  drain  will  become  onerous  indeed,  if  not 

1 nsupportable. 

A letter  from  New  Orleans  of  the  3d  inst.  addressed  to 
the  Charleston  Courier,  says — “Day  before  yesterday  a 
large  quantity  ot  these  ‘little  strangers,’  treasury  notes, 
were  received  here,  and  I understand  that  the  govern- 
ment agent  attempted  lo  liquidate  his  debts  with  them, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  his  creditoi s who  were  unable  to 
dispose  ol  them  except  at  at  four  or  Jive  per  cent  discount. 
Th>  collector  of  the  custom  house  declined  taking  them 
either  in  payment  ot  dues,  or  on  deposite,  and  the  hanks 
turn  up  their  noses  at  them.  Why  the  collector  refused 
tu  do  this  is  a mystery,  but  certain  it  is  that  these  treasu- 
ry notes  at  this  moment  stand  at  4a5  per  cent,  discount, 
with  a prospect  of  getting  lower  still.’’ 

In  uddidon  to  tiie  difficulties  heretofore  noticed  as  ex- 
isting at  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  want 
of  sub  treasurers  to  perform  tiie  duties  required  at  those 
several  important  stations,  we  see  by  tue  St.  Louis 
papers  that  their  case  is  equally  embarrassing.  Tiie  Re- 
publican of  the  8th  say— "The  government,  with  a po- 
sitive knowledge  that  Dr.  Penn  was  on  bis  route  to  New 
Mexico,  as  surgeon  of  the  army  in  the  west,  appointed 
linn  to  the  sub-treasurer,  although  tiie  appointing  power 
must  have  known  that  his  presence  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed here  for  months.  By  force  of  law.  the  sub-treasury 
is  m actual  existence  here;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  no  such 
thing.  Yet  all  government  officers  are  required  to  make 
their  deposites  with  the  sub- treasurer,  who  is,  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  at  least  a thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
Possibly,  the  government  agents  may  still  make  their 
deposites  with  the  bank  of  Missouri;  but  that  institution, 
it  is  rumored  lias  become  cantankerous,  and  receives  all 
such  moneys  with  a very  had  grace.’’ 

The  Boston  Transcript  asks—  “Where  is  our  Sub- 
Treasurer? — We  are  credibly  informed  that  there  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  ihe  collector  ol  this  port,  a sum  of 
money  exceeding  $300,000.  which  he  is  compelled  to 
keep  in  the  safe  at  the  Custom  House,  it  not  being  legal 
for  him  to  deposit  it  in  any  bank,  and  the  Sub-Treasurer 
of  this  ilk  not  having  been  seen  round  here  since  his  ap- 
pointment.” 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  yesterday 
says — “The- Government  has  given  instructions  to  its  of- 
ficers to  lock  up  i he  public  moneys  and  make  no  more 
deposites  in  the  bonks.  The  moneys  received  this  week 
at  our  Custom  House  have  not  been  deposited  ai  hereto- 
fore, pul  placed  under  lock,  nvvaiiing  the  arrival  ol  Gov- 
ernor Bouck,  the  receiver  of  public  moneys.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  last  drawing  out  what  little  remains  in  tiie  se- 
vers I deposit  banks,  and  when  that  shall  be  exhausted, 
we  may  look  fur  Treasury  notes  some  two  or  three  per 
cent  below  par,” 
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THE  WAR,  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  report  furnished  for  the  present  week  will  be 
found  full  of  interest. 

Whether  we  me  to  have  negotiation  for  pence,  or 
whether  the  war  is  to  he  prolonged,  is  probably  known 
to  the  government  at  W ashingion, — but  nothing  that  can 
be  depended  upon  has  yet  transpired. 

The  bearer  sent  from  Washington  on  the  23th  of  July 
with  the  d spatch  addressed  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aff'irs,  reached  Commodore  Conner,  oil' Vera 
Cruz, "via  Pensacola.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Brazos, 
by  aid  of  steamers,  &c„  on  the  25th  of  August.  They 
were  sent  t< > Vcr&  Lruz  on  'lie*  26  h*  1 liey  were  for* 
warded  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  a reply  reached 
Commodore  Conner  from  thence  on  the  6:h  September, 
wh"  despatched  it  immediately  bv  the  steamer  Princeton 
to  Pensacola,  where  it  arrived  on  the  13.ii  and  reached 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  19th  inst.  [Commodore 
Perry,  in  the  Steamer  Spitfire,  reached  the  squadron  o.T 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  G:li  insr.,  in  8 days  from  New  York.J 

The  delay  of  the  hearer  of  the  President’s  despatches, 
had  the  effect  of  placing  his  propositions  before  the  San- 
ta Anna  dynasty,  instead  of  that  of  Paredes.  Whilst  the 
messenger,  was  on  his  "winding  wav,’’  Paredes  was  su- 
perseded and  imprisoned,  and  the  partisans  of  Santa 
Anna  had  succeeded  to  power.  . . 

When  the  British  s'eamer  Arab,  on  board  ot  which  it 
was  known  that  Santa  Anna  would  attempt  to  reach 
Vera  Cruz,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  blockading  squadron. 
Commodore  Conner  lefi  theflig  ship  and  went  on  board 
of  the  stpatner  Princeton,  it  was  presumed  for  the  great- 
er certainty  of  intercepting  the  Arab.  Tiie  Princeton, 
however,  did  not  overhaul  her. 

Tlte  St.  Mary’s,  sloop  of  war,  however,  happened  to 
spy  the  Arab,  overhauled  her,  and  sent  an  officer  on 
board. 

It  is  stated  that  the  officers  in  Santa  Anna’s  suite  ap- 
peared much  alarmed.  The  hoarding  officer  was  in- 
vited to  the  cibin,  to  which  Santa  Anna  was  said  to  be 
confined  bv  indisposition.  He  received  the  American 
officer  with  gre  .t  cordiality,  and  handed  Ititn  a no'e, — 
upon  perusing  nf  which,  the.  officer  took  leave, — and  the 
Arab  proceeded  to  the  blockaded  port. 

A counts  say  that  Santa  Anna  was  not  received  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  landing,  wiih  ihe  cordiality  which  he  had 
andcipa'eJ.  After  he  had  an  opportunity  to  address 
then,  m >re  enthusiasm  was  awakened,  and  500  iroops 
proceeded  towards  t he  capiml,  to  which  Almonte  and 
Remit  had  already  repaired.  Santa  Anna  proceeded  to 
a hacienda  sa  ne  distance  on  the  route,  where  he  re- 
mained to  remit. 

Whether  Almonte  and  Rfj  in  were  installed,  or  whe- 
ther Selas,  who  superseded  Paredes  was  stall  at  the  head 
ot  the  Mexican  government  when  President  Polk’s  offer 
to  negotiate  reached  the  city  of  Mexico,  we  have  not  as- 
certained, nor  of  course,  do  we  know  what  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  they  were  handed  to,  or  who  replied. 

The  impression,  derived  from  rumours  at  Pensecola, 
M obile,  and  Washington,  and  which  the  public  journals 
spread,  was,  that  the  Mexican  Authority— for  he  time 
being,  had  refused  to  enier  into  negotiations,  unless  the 
in' arling  army  was  withdrawn.  O hers  had  it,  that  they 
demanded  an"  armistice  as  a preliminary  to  receiving  a 
Minister. 

Tiie  last  Washington’  Union''  however  asserts,  that 
"the  public  journals  are  under  erroneous  impressions 
abo  it  the  despatches  brought  by  the  Princeton,”— and 
adds — “Whatever  decision  Mexico  has  made,  if  any, 
has  not  yet  transpired  before  the  public.’’  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  ibis  language. 

The  Washington  correspondent  ofihe  N.  York  Jour- 
nal ofCommeree,  argues,  after  reviewing  the  reports,  that 
the  Mexican  government,  "if  it  will  only  hold  still  lung 
enough”  will  be  obliged  by  necessity  to  treat,-  -but  con- 
ciude's  his  very  next  paragraph  by  saying— “A  difficulty 
may  arise  f om  the  extravagance  of  our  demands.  If 
we  have  demanded  the  Caltl  rnias,  as  a sine  qua  non,  as 
well  as  the  Rio  Grande  'or  a boundary,  and  the  payment 
of  indemnities,  Mexico  may  prefer  war  as  the  aliernative, 
and  European  powers  may  consider  our  course  as  un- 
reasonable and  an  unjust  interference  with  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  neutrals.” 

The  New  Orleans  Courier,  of  the  16th,  says,  a letter 
from  a highly  respectable  mercantile  house  dated  Vera 
Cruz.  Sept.  5,  states  that  the  Mexican  Executive  has  re- 
jected the  overtures  of  our  government,  on  the  ground 
that  (he  subject  of  peace  cannot  bo  ireutod  of  by  iheir 
Executive,  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  which  will 
not  be  in  session  till  December. 

Mediation.  Meantime,  a new  or  rather  an  imposing 
feature  is  introduced  into  the  concern. 

Fro  u what  has  passed  in  the  British  parliament,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  government  did  propose  the  mediation 
fora  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
some  tune  since.  The  Washington  Union  gave  the 
public  to  . .iderstarid  that  no  such  prouosiltou  had  been 
made.  The  British  minister  states  that  the  proposition 
was  in  such  form  as  left  it  optional  with  our  government 
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to  answer  or  not,  and  that  no  answer  was  given, — but 
that  the  offer  lias  ngam  been  made,  and  in  such  a way 
as  to  require  on  answer. 

The  Union  now  says:  “As  to  British  mediation  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  there  con  he  no  doubt,  wc  think,  as 
to  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  country,  con- 
cerning it.  We  have  all  along,  and  in  every  form,  prof- 
fered to  Mexico  negotiation  in  an  amicable  spirit.  On 
our  part,  therefore,  no  mediation  is  called  for.  If  the 
British  government  can,  by  its  counsels,  persuade  Mex- 
ico to  awake  to  her  true  interests  and  to  meet  us  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  in  such  a negotiation,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  on  our  part,  that  such  counsels 
should  lie  given.  But  English  interference  in  any  form, 
to  fix  the  terms  or  prescribe  the  conditions  of  peace,  is  not 
to  be  sanctioned,  arid  cannot  be  sanctioned  lor  a mo- 
ment. We  know  our  own  rights,  and  our  own  wrongs; 
England  can  tell  us  nothing  of  either;  wc  shall  redress 
t tie  one  and  we  shall  vindicate  the  oilier;  and  we  must 
he  left  to  ourselves  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  and  the 
seasonableness  of  that  vindication  and  that  redress. 

“Much  less  can  we  bo  expected  to  suspend  for  one 
moment  the  vigorous  employment  of  all  the  means  which 
wc  may  possess  tor  such  a vindication  of  our  rights  and 
our  honor.  Suclt  a suspension  of  our  arms  is  forbidden 
by  all  the  military  aspects  of  the  case.  It  would  demo- 
ralize and  paralyze  our  army  of  volunteers.  In  the  ve- 
ry midst  of  such  an  armistice,  while  all  the  expenses  of 
our  army  were  still  accruing,  the  terms  of  enlistment 
might  expire,  and  our  volunteer  army  he  virtually  dis- 
banded. In  a word,  such  a suspension  of  our  opeta- 
tioos  has  already  been  declared  by  our  government  to 
be  plainly  inadmissable.  There  can  be,  as  the  presi- 
dent declared  in  his  message,  no  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties till  a frealy  has  been  ‘made  and  ratified.’  ’’ 

Front  this,  we  conclude  that  the  proposed  mediation  will 
be  rejected  by  our  government.  The  rumor  is,  that  such 
was  the  decision  of  a cabinet  council  field  on  the  22d 
instant. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
some  of  the  French  journals  are  loudly  complaining 
that  the  British  ministry  had  not  observed  that  cordiali- 
ty which  was  to  have  been  expected  from  them,  towards 
the  French  government,  in  a case  where  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  were  so  mutual,  as  in  this  of  arbitrat- 
ing a peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  rhose  two  governments  under- 
stand each  other  on  the  subject. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  looks  at  present  very  much  as  if 
vve  should  have  the  war  for  some  time  yet. 

If  it  continues  long,  as  we  have  often  observed,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  confine  the  dispute  to  the  present 
parlies. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  details  will  be 
found  under  the  respective  divisions.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  the  ports  of  the  Californias,  on  the  Pacific,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Commodore  Sloat,  just  before 
Capt.  Stockton,  in  the  frigate  Congress,  readied  there. 

The  army  of  occupation.  The  extracts  which  we 
furnish  from  the  Washington  Union,  evince  somewhat 
of  impatience  at  the  long  detention  on  the  RioGiande, 
of  General  Taylor’s  division.  For  the  cause  of  that  de- 
lay. the  commander  is  certainly  not  chargeable.  The 
difficulties  which  lie  and  his  troops  had  to  contend  with, 
will  be  judged  of  by  the  letters  which  we  publish  from 
those  who  are  suffering  under  them.  General  Taylor 
having  already  been  placed  in  a predicament  which 
startled  the  whole  country,  and  required  unprecedented 
fighting  to  ex'ricate  himself  front,  will  naturally  be  cau- 
tious not  to  be  so  trapped  again.  The  Union  should 
first  show  that  General  Taylor  had  sufficient  su pplies 
and  transports  forwarded  to  him  to  enable  him  to  move 
into  the  interior -with  safety,  before  implying  a censure 
for  the  delay  of  General  Taylor's  division  on  the  Del 
Norte.  Even  to  the  last  dates  lie  had  to  rely  upon  his 
own  expedients  to  ob'ain  mules,  from  Mexicans,  in. place 
of  horses  or  wagons  which  have  not  to  tiiis  time  been 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  to  authorise  a move- 
ment distant  from  his  depots  arid  supplies. 


FOREIGN. 


The  Cambria , steamer,  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th 
and  reached  Boston  on  the  1 8lh  instant,  with  133 
passengers,  amongst  which  were  the  hon.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  our  late  minister  to  Spain,  and  D.  May- 

porJa,  Eacj-f  boorpp  of  doopatohos;  Rov  It!  IV  K irlf, 

Rev.  Dr.  Dewitt,  and  the  celebrated  Crutksbanks, 
the  caricaturist. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  grain  crop,  of  the  British  islands  has  been 
gathered,  and  is  considered  to  be  a fair  average 
crop. 

The  wheat  market,  has  been  fluctuating.  It  ad- 
vanced 4s.  per  quarter  on  the  24lh  ult.,and  a further 
rise  took  place.  Subsequently  the  weather  changed 
for  the  better,  permitting  the  agriculturists  to  secure 


crops.  Purchasers  were  reluctant  to  operate  and 
business  was  dull  on  the  31st  ult.  Wheat  declined 
2s.  per  quarter  below  the  late  current  on  that  day 
week.  [For  particulars  see  “grain  crops  of  1846” 
in  this  number.] 

The  potato  crop,  is  a decided  failure,  owing  to  ihe 
rot. 

Turnips  yield  a great  crop  this  season. 

Indian  corn,  was  held  at  21s.  to  30s.  per  quarter. 

There  was  much  enquiry  for  this  article  and  a 
firm  at  Limerick,  has  sent  orders  for  a dozen  car- 
goes. 

Flour.  On  the  1st  inst.  there  was  a fair  demand 
for  good  western  canal  flour  at  26s.  to  28s.  per  bbl. 
i lour  was  in  demand  at  Flavre.  Sales  have  been 
at  32f.  and  33f.  to  arrive. 

flppt.es  have  failed  this  season  in  England,  and  will 
be  in  demand. 

Cotton,  since  the  28th  ult.  has  been  very  animated. 
Large  lots  taken  at  a quarter  of  a penny  advance  in" 
prices  on  some  qualities.  The  advance  is  fully  Uti 
on  all  descriptions.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
count brought  by  the  Hibernia  that  the  crop  would 
be  late  and  short. 

Money  market.  Her  B.  M.  ship  of  the  line  Ame- 
rica, had  arrived  in  England  with  $6,000,000  in  spe- 
cie, collected  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  in 
Peru  and  Chili. 

The  bank  has  lowered  its  rate  of  interest  to  3 per 
cent.,  and  the  eifect  has  been  visible  in  improving 
the  price  of  public  funds.  This  movement  gives 
greater  (acilities  to  trade,  and  is  intended  to  obviate 
all  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
In  thus  acting,  the  directors  have  incurred  some 
censure,  counter-balanced  by  a more  general  meed 
of  praise.  The  share  market  has  an  upward  ten- 
dency. 

The  news  from  America  announcing  that  the  Ame- 
rican government  had  made  overtures  of  peace  to 
the  Mexican  republic,  caused  a great  change  in  the 
aspect  of  Mexican  afl’airs,  and  produced  quite  a re- 
volution in  the  market  value  of  that  stock? 

Tiie  London  Times  of  the  1st  inst.,  speaking  of  this 
gleat  change  in  the  price  ol  Mexican  securities 
says:  “Titus  tiie  appearance  of  the  market  has  in 
less  than  a week,  been  wholly  reversed,  and  the  spe- 
culators, from  a state  of  despondency,  now  look 

with  much  confidence  towards  the  termination  ofihe 
long  pending  dispute  between  America  and  Mexico  ” 

American  stocks,  continue  neglected,  and  tiie  ac- 
counts of  the  stock  market  on  your  side  are  not  cal- 
culated to  revive  the  demand.  Some  Pennsylvania 
5 per  cents  have  been  forced  off  at  59,  and  some  In- 
diana at  27*  per  cent.  [Baring  Sf  Co.'s  Circular. 

rreights,  in  American  bottoms  were  not  active  al 
though  a partial  advance  had  been  obtained  on  some" 

The  accounts  from  the  Engltsh  manufacturing 
districts  are  more  cheering. 

Rice — Rrapidly  advaced;  no  Am.  cleaned  car  here 
but  prices  for  English  dressed  raised  30s.  to  36s.  du? 
ty  paid. 

Cloverseed.  Accounts  from  all  parts  of  England 
concur  in  the  prospect  of  a very  large  crop  of  red 
especially,  and  should  the  present  extremely  favor- 
able weather  continue  a short  time  longer,  we  mav 
be  in  a condition  to  export  instead  of  requiring  fo- 
reign supplies.  6 

Iron.  British  bar  iron,  rails,  and  Scotch  pig  ex 
ceedingly  firm,  and  generally  held  at  higher  prices' 
but  with  an  order  in  hand  we  think  we  still  could 
buy  bar  at  £8  10s.,  and  rails  at  £ 9 10*.  free  on  board 
in  Wales.  Swedish  11  to  £11  10s.  in  bond  Arch, 
angle  <£13  10s. 

TURKEY. 

Religious  toleration,  seems  to  be  the  reigning  im- 
pulse abroad.  The  Constitutionel  announces  that 
Ihe  Turkish  government  had  granted  the  Trappists 
an  extent  of  ground,  near  Tophana,  a small  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  to  establish  a 
model  farm.  Two  monks  of  La  Trappe  had  alreadr 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  make  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments  for  the  foundation  of  that  new  establishment 

The  Epoque  announces  the  departure  for  London 
of  Prince  Callimaki,  minister  plenipotenttary  of  the 
porte  of  the  court  of  England.  “AD  those  who  knew 
the  prince,”  says  the  Epoque,  “during  his  long  star 
in  Parts,  cannot  bul  rejoice  in  his  appointment  The 
choice  of  a Christian  to  fill  so  elevated  a post  doe* 
great  honor  to  the  Sultan.  It  is  an  additional  pledg-T 
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given  by  him  to  the  friends  of  civilization,  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  sentiments  of  justice  with  which 
he  is  animated  towards  all  his  subjects.  The  fa- 
mily of  Prince  Callimaki  occupied  during  several 
centuries  eminent  offices  in  Turkey  with  equal  dis- 
tinction and  loyalty.  The  father  of  the  new  minis 
ter  to  England  was  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  and  af- 
terwards of  Wallachia,  and  the  first  of  those  pro- 
vinces was  indebted  to  him  for  the  reform  of  several 
of  its  laws.” 

ARABIA. 

Cholera. — Alexandria,  Aug.  10.  We  have  intelli- 
gence of  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  a very  aggra- 
vated form,  at  Medina,  in  Arabia  Felix.  So  many 
as  three  hundred  deaths  a day  have  occurred.  It  ap- 
pears the  disease  broke  out  at  Mocha,  subsequent  to 
its  quitting  Aden,  and  has  travelled  all  along  the 
coast  to  the  Red  Sea,  northward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  named.  Rumors  of  its  appearance  at  Suez 
and  Cairo  have  reached  this  place,  but  the  fact  wants 
confirmation. 

PALESTINE. 

Famine.  Letters  recently  received  from  Jerusa- 
lem state  that  all  Palestine  is  a prey  to  the  horrors 
of  famine,  caused  by  the  drying  up  of  the  rivers  and 
streams.  At  Safet  numerous  persons  had  died  for 
want  of  food. 

Great  interest  has  been  taken  and  expenses  incur- 
red in  furnishing  bishops  and  missionaries  to  this  un 
fortunate  people.  Who  will  now  furnish  them  with 
bread  and  water? 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Caffre  war.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  ten  thousand  Caffres,  who  had  swarm- 
ed around  Fort  Peddie,  were  dispersed  by  artillery 
and  rockets,  leaving  a large  number  of  dead.  The 
firing  having  frightened  the  cattle  which  were  gath- 
ered beneath  the  walls  of  the  fort  for  protection, 
they  broke  loose,  and  4,000  or  5,000  were  captured 
by  the  Caffres. 

On  the  18th  of  June  a thousand  Caffres  were  sur- 
prised between  two  parties  of  the  British.  They 
defended  themselves  gallantly,  but  several  hundred 
of  them  were  galloped  over  and  cut  down  in  re- 
treat. 

MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Parliament — Relations  with  the  United  Stales. — 
The  queen’s  speech,  proroguing  parliament,  contains 
the  following  paragraph: 

“Her  majesty  feels  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  re- 
flecting that  her  majesty’s  efforts  to  settle  in  a man- 
ner consistent  with  national  honor  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  have  been  completely  successful.” 

mediation  offered  in  explicit  terms. 

House  of  Commons,  Monday,  August  24. 

Lord  George  Bentink  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  betw  een  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Mexico.  This  country  had  a great 
interest  in  Mexico,  inasmuch  as  our  annual  exports 
to  it  amounted  to  $5,000,000  a year,  as  the  British  ca- 
pital invested  in  its  mines  amounted  to  at  least  $10,- 
000,000,  and  as  the  public  debt  of  Mexico  to  this 
country  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  more.  War, 
therefore,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
must  be  extremely  injurious  to  British  commercial 
interests;  and  if  it  should  end  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  United  States,  he  feared  that  the  Bri- 
tish debt  in  Mexico  would  follow  the  fate  of  the 
debts  owing  by  the  United  States  themselves  to  this 
country.  Besides,  if  the  United  States  became  mas- 
ters of  Mexico,  they  would  in  consequence  of  their 
having  already  annexed  Texas  to  themselves,  stand 
at  once  in  front  and  in  rear  of  our  West  Indian  colo- 
nies. 

He  then  entered  into  a history  of  the  various  ag- 
gressive measures  by  w hich  the  United  States  had 
first  of  all  annexed  Texas,  and  by  which  they  were 
now  attempting  to  annex  Mexico  and  California. — 
Unless  there  was  an  end  put  to  the  war  now  existing 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  by  the  firm 
and  earnest  mediation  of  this  country,  it  would  lead 
to  results  most  unfavorable  to  British  interests.  He 
argued  that  there  never  was  a case  of  more  unjustifi- 
able aggression  than  that  of  the  United  States  upon 
Mexico,  and  that  as  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
the  test  for  president  of  the  United  States  at  the  last 
presidential  election,  so  would  the  annexation  or  Ca- 
lifornia, if  not  of  the  entire  of  Mexico,  be  the  test  at 
the  election  of  president  in  the  year  1848.  In  gain- 
ing possession  of  Matanioros  the  United  States  had 
gained  the  key  of  Central  Mexico,  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  introduce  their  manufactures  into  it  with- 
out payment  of  any  duties.  They  had  thus  won  pos- 
sessiotrof'  the  commefee-of  Mexico,  which  was  in 
itself  a serious  blow  to  the  commercial  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Great  Britain. 


After  several  remarks  on  the  unjustifiable  charac- 
ter of  (he  means  by  which  the  United  States  were 
working  out  their  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, fie  asked  Lord  Palmerston  to  explain  the  ex- 
isting state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico,  and  press- 
ed upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  expediency  of 
our  taking  some  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  an- 
nexation of  Mexico  to  the  United  Stales,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hostilities  now  prevailing  between 
those  two  countries.  He  reminded  Lord  Palmerston 
that  on  the  29th  of  June  last,  the  then  minister  of 
the  crown  had  told  the  house  that  the  packet,  which 
sailed  on  the  3d  of  June,  had  taken  out  an  offer  of 
mediation  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  the  United 
States.  Now  it  was  stated  by  the  official  organ  of 
of  the  American  government  that  no  such  offer  of 
mediation  had  been  signified  to  or  made  by  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham,  our  minister  at  Washington.  He  conclud- 
ed by  asking  Lord  Palmerston  what  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  this  offer  of  media- 
tion? 

Viscount  Palmerston — I shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  my  noble  friend  an  answer  to  the  question 
he  has  put.  I trust,  however,  that  the  house  will 
think  I am  pursuing  that  course  which  is  most  befit- 
ting the  position  I hold  if  I do  not  follow  my  noble 
friend  into  those  observations  which  he  has  made 
upon  the  past  transactions  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  These  are 
matters  which  belong  to  past  periods;  the  facts  are 
historically  known;  and  it  is  not,  I think,  necessary 
or  useful  for  me  at  present  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  them.  Sir,  my  noble  friend  has  expressed 
opinions  as  to  the  injury  which  must  accrue  to  Bri- 
tish interests  from  the  war  now  going  on  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  I entirely  concui 
with  my  noble  friend  that  in  the  present  state  of  in- 
ternational relations  in  the  civilized  world  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  great  war  can  be  carried  on  be- 
tween any  two  considerable  and  independent  states 
without  that  war  affecting  prejudicially  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  all  other  countries  which  may  have 
relations  of  commerce  with  the  two  contending  par- 
ties. And  in  proportion  as  commerce  increases,  in 
proportion  as  commerce  is  freed  from  all  those  re- 
straints which  lend  to  limit  and  circumscribe  its  ex- 
tent, in  that  proportion  will  it  be  the  interests  of  all 
nations  that  peace  should  universally  prevail. — 
Therefore  do  I look  with  greater  satisfaction  upon 
the  progress  which  has  lately  been  made  by  those 
doctrines  of  extended  commerce  which  appear  to  me 
to  afford  additional  security  for  the  mainlainance  of 
peace  all  over  the  world.  I think,  however,  my  no- 
ble friend  has  in  some  degree  exaggerated  the  facil- 
ity with  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  United  States  may 
establish  iheir  authority  and  dominion  over  the  ter- 
ritories of  Mexico.  Th'  se  territories  are  vast  in 
their  extent,  and  in  proportion  to  their  vastness  is 
enhanced  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  military  opera- 
tions of  an  aggressive  character  within  their  limits. 
That  country  is  occupied  by  a very  large  population, 
of  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  a race 
different  lrom  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  of 
a religion  different  from  that  of  the  United  States, 
though  it  might  be  easy  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
corporate with  the  Union  a country  like  Texas,  filled 
and  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  United  Slates  set- 
tlers, the  queslion,  1 can  assure  my  noble  friend  and 
the  house,  becomes  very  different  when  it  applies  to 
the  annexation  of  territories  much  more  thickly  peo- 
pled, and  inhabited  by  a race  different  in  those  two 
respects  from  the  race  which  wishes  to  possess  them. 

j will,  however,  say  nothing  which  shall  in  any 
degree  affect  that  character  of  impartiality  u hiefi  be- 
fits a government  that  offers  its  mediation  between 
contending  parties.  My  noble  friend  doubts  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement  which  was  made  by  her  ma- 
jesty’s late  government  with  respect  to  the  offer  as- 
serted to  have  been  tendered  by  lliem,  of  mediation 
between  the  iwo  parties.  lam  glad,  injustice  to 
our  predecessors,  that  my  noble  friend  has  enabled 
me  to  set  that  question  right.  The  facts  are  shortly 
these: — It  is  perfectly  true,  as  asserted  by  the  right 
honorable  baronet  at  the  head  of  her  majesty’s  gov- 
ernment, that  an  offer  was  made  to  the  United  States, 
and  also  communicated  to  Mexico,  which  her  majes- 
ty’s late  government  understood  and  meant  to  be  an 
offer  of  mediation.  That  offer  was,  1 think,  properly- 
conveyed,  in  lerrns  which  leftgreat  latitude  ofJnter- 
prexinrornxrrne' government  of  Hie  United  Stales. — 
Our  position  vviih  respect  to  the  United  Slates  was 
at  that  time  not  the  position  of  unbiassed  impartial- 
ity which  befits  the  character  of  a mediator.  The 
question  between  this  country  and  the  United  States 
with  respoct  to  the  Oregon  territory  had  not  at  that 
time  been  finally  settled. 

It  was  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  negotiations 
then  going  on,  that  that  question  might  have  assum- 
ed a character  which  would  have  divested  Great 


Britain  of  the  quality  of  impartiality  which  should 
have  belonged  to  a mediator.  If  that  discussion  had 
ended  in  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  our  mediation,  of  course,  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Mexico  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question.  The  offer,  therefore,  wnich  was  made 
to  the  United  States  was  in  effect  this — that  if  the 
United  Slates  were  disposed  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  Great  Britain  that  mediation  would  be  frankly  of- 
fered and  tendered.  I think  that  was  going  as  far  as 
in  the  existing  state  of  things  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  could  properly  have  gone.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  however,  considering 
what  I have  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Oregon  question  had  placed  Great 
Britain  toward  the  United  States,  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  express  any  wish  upon  the  subject,  and 
therefore  no  answer  was  sent,  it  being  understood  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  that  the  com- 
munication was  not  one  which  necessarily  required 
an  answer,  that  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  act  upon 
it  if  they  pleased,  but  that  no  umbrage  would  be  ta- 
ken by  this  country  if  they  abstained  from  taking  any 
steps  consequent  upon  it. 

1 had,  however,  an  interview  not  long  ago  will* 
Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister,  who,  i am  sor- 
ry to  say,  was  obliged  on  account  of  his  health,  to 
retire  from  his  post  here  and  return  to  the  United 
States.  I am  sure  every  body  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  of  knowing  that  distinguished  man  will 
greatly  regret  that  the  two  c'ountries  have  lost  the 
benefit  of  his  service  here  as  the  organ  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  governments.  I am  satisfied 
that,  whoever  the  United  States  may  think  fit  to  send 
in  his  place,  no  man  can  be  sent  who  can  have  at 
heart  more  strongly  than  he  has  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  between  the  United  Slates  and  Eng- 
land, or  who  can  be  possessed  in  a higher  degree  of 
all  those  qualities  which  might  enable  him  to  carry 
that  wish  mlo  effect.  1 found  from  Mr.  McLane 
that  such  as  I had  described  had  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  United  States;  and  as,  fortunately  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot,  since  I have  held  the  seals  of 
the  foreign  department,  to  exchange  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane the  ratifications  of  a convention  with  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  for  settling  the  Oregon  question,  I,  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty’s  government,  have  instructed 
Mr.  Pakenham  now  to  make  the  renewed  offer  of 
mediation,  in  a shape  that  shall  require  an  answer 
from  the  United  States. 

A corresponding  communication  has  been  made  to 
the  government  of  Mexico,  and,  therefore,  the  offer 
having  now  been  made  to  both  the  contending  par- 
ties, it  will  depend  on  the  answers  we  may  receive 
to  these  communications  in  what  degree  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  may  be  successful  in  bringing  to 
an  amicable  settlement,  a difference  which  I am  sure 
all  the  well-wishers  of  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
Slates  would  rejoice  to  see  terminated.  There  is 
another  point  1 think  of  some  importance,  as  illus- 
trative of  general  principles — that  the  United  States 
having  found  themselves  engaged  in  a war  with 
Mexico  which  involved  the  necessity  of  great  addi- 
tional expenditure,  military  and  naval,  and  finding 
that  their  revenue  was  insufficient  to  meet  that  in- 
creased demand,  bethought  themselves  how  that  re- 
venue might  be  increased.  What  was  the  step  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  took  for  that 
purpose? 

That  step  was  to  lower  the  duties  on  imports 

They  said  these  high  protecting  duties  might  be  all 
very  well  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  revenue,  is  of 
less  object  to  us,  but  we  must  abandon  them  now 
that  the  commencement  of  w^r  required  a great 
augmentation  of  our  resources.  That  circumstance 
is  a strong  illustration  of  the  truth  ot  those  doctrines 
which  go  to  show'  that  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course not  only  conduces  to  the  development  of  the 
commercial  industry  of  a country,  but  is  the  surest 
foundation  of  an  augmenting  and  prosperous  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  D’Ibraeli  considered  the  reply  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston to  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  He  insist- 
ed on  the  necessity  ol  our  arresting,  in  a determined 
spirit,  the  system  on  which  the  United  States  were 
acting — a system  which  menaced  at  once  our  North 
American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  and  evinced  a 
disgraceful  desire  of  universal  empire. 

Mr.  Bekjval  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
speech  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  contended  that  we 
ought  to  wait  and  see  what  answer  would  be  return- 
ed by  the  United  States  to  his  last  communication. 

Mr.  Wakley  said  he  considered  the  speech  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  be  the  speech  of  a peaceful  min- 
ister. He  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  noble  lord 
was  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
not  change  his  policy. 

Here  the  discussion  dropped. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Wm.  G.  Moorhead,  of  Ohio,  to  be  consul  of  the  U. 
S.  at  Valparaiso,  in  the  place  of  Eben  R.  Door,  re- 
called. 

George  Latimer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Consul  of 
the  United  States  for  the  port  of  St.  Johns,  in  ihe  Isl- 
and of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  place  of  Henry  G.  Hub- 
bard, deceased. 

Consuls.  The  President  of  the  U.  S.  has  recogni- 
sed Henrique  Tliaddeu  Street  as  Vice  Consul  of  Portu- 
gal for  the  port  of  Charleston  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Naval  Journal. 

The  U.  S.  Steamer  Princeton  reached  Pensacola 
on  the  10th,  with  lieutenant  H.  Y.  Purviance,  bearer 
of  despatches  in  reply  to  those  sent  from  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  July  last  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  Princeton  left  the  squadron  off 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  6th  inst. 

Captured. — The  Princeton  brought  the  mate,  Mr. 
N.  Meyer  and  part  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Nayade,  of 
Hamburg,  captured  by  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  for  at- 
tempting to  force  the  blockade.  The  Nayade  sailed 
for  New  Orleans  under  charge  of  Lieut.  Berryman — 
we  passed  her  in  lat.  21  3'1  N.  long.  91  19  W. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on 
the  9'h  from  Vera  Cruz.  Her  crew  is  suffering  with 
scurvy. 

The  Raritan  frigate,  was  to  sail  from  Pensacola  for 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  10th. 

The  U.  S.  Steamer  Mississippi,  was  to  leave  Pensaco- 
la on  the  the  12th,  for  Vera  Cruz. 

Naval. — The  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  Capt.  Paulding, 
arrived  at  Amoy,  June  4th,  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Columbus,  Com.  Biddle,  from  do., 
arrived  at  Amoy,  June  5th. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Dale,  had  sailed  from  Piio 
de  Janeiro,  on  the  5th  of  August  for  the  Pacific. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga,  just  arrived  at  Rio  from 
Boston,  was  to  follow  the  Dale  in  a few  days. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridgc,  was  ordered  to  the  Riv- 
er Plate  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Preble 
before  her  return  home. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  Plymouth,  was  to  leave  for  the  U. 
States  with  a convoy  about  the  11th  of  August. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  Capt.  Percival,  sailed 
with  a number  of  vessels  for  the  U.  States  on  the  5th 
of  August. 

Crew  of  the  Truxton. 

U.  S.  Schooner  Flirt,  ) 

Off  VeraCruz,  August  25th,  1846.  5 

Dear  Sir: — Having  the  honor  of  being  a friend  of 
your  son’s  I take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  to  alle- 
viate the  solicitude  of  your  family  on  the  receipt  of 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  and  the  capture  of 
her  officers  and  crew  by  the  enemy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lieuts.  Hunter  and  Berryman. 

The  former  gentleman  informs  me  that  your  son 
was  quite  well  when  he  left  the  vessel,  and  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  conduct  on  the  emergency. 

I would  also  state  that  the  officers  are  enjoying  all 
the  honors  of  war,  and  are  residing  with  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  at  Tuspan — a person  very  kindly  dispo- 
sed towards  them — and  that  the  province  itselfhas 
declared  for  peace.  As  the  Mexican  Government 
are  in  our  debt  a number  of  prisoners,  your  son's  de- 
tention must  be  a short  one.  Sincerely  hoping  that 
your  sou  will  shortly  be  restored  to  you. 

I remain  your  ob’t  serv’t. 

Geo.  Harrison  Starr,  U.  S.  N. 

To  Col.  Bankhead,  U.  S.  A. 

Official — General  Order. 

Surgeons  of  the  fleet,  and  surgeons  of  more  than 
twelve  years,  will  rank  with  commanders. 

Surgeons  of  less  than  twelve  years,  with  Lieuts. 

Passed  assistant  surgeons,  next  after  Lieuts. 

Assistant  surgeons,  not  passed,  next  after  masters. 

Commanding  and  executive  officers,  of  whatever 
grade,  when  on  duty,  will  take  precedence  of  all 
medical  officers. 

This  order  confers  no  authority  to  exercise  milita- 
ry command,  and  no  additional  right  to  quarters. 

George  Bancroft. 

Navy  Department,  August  31,  1846. 

General  Orders. — No  person  shall  hereafter  re- 


j ceive  the  appointment  of  naval  constructor  in  the  navy 
of  the  U.  States,  unless  he  shall  have  been  examined 
and  approved  by  a board,  to  be  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

No  person  shall  hereafter  receive  the  appointment 
of  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  or  sailmaker  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  a board,  to  be  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

George  Bancroft. 

Navy  Department,  August  17,  1846. 

National  Observatory. 

Navy  Department,  ? 

March  6,  1846.  $ 

Sir:  Desirous  that  the  numerous  and  able  corps 
employed  at  the  National  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton may  produce  results  important  to  maritime  science 
and  to  the  navy,  I approve  your  course  in  making  the 
series  of  astronomical  observations  more  immediate- 
ly necessary  for  the  preparation  of  a nautical  al- 
manac. 

The  country  expects  also,  that  the  observatory  will 
make  adequate  contributions  to  astronomical  science. 
The  two  most  celebrated  European  catalogues  of  the 
stars,  “Bessel’s  Zone  Observations”  and  Struve’s 
“Dorpat  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars,”  having  exten- 
ded only  to  fifteen  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and 
the  Washington  observatory,  by  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, commanding  a zone  of  fifteen  degrees  further 
south,  and  being  provided  with  all  instruments  requi- 
site for  extending  those  catalogues,  you  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  upon  the  observation 
of  the  heavens,  commencing  at  the  lowest  parallel  of 

south  declination  which  you  may  find  practicable 

You  will  embrace  in  your  catalogues  all  stars — even 
of  the  smallest  magnitude — which  your  instruments 
can  accurately  observe.  You  will,  when  convenient, 
make  duplicate  observations  of  stars  for  each  cata- 
logue; and,  when  time  permits,  you  will  determine 
with  precision,  by  the  meridian  instruments,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  principal  stars  in  each  pair  or  multiple 
of  stars. 

Simultaneously  with  these  observations  you  will, 
as  far  as  practible,  determine  the  positions  of  such 
stars  as  have  different  declinations  or  right  ascensions 
assigned  to  them  in  the  most  accredited  ephemer- 
ides. 

You  will,  from  time  to  time,  report  directly  to  this 
department  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  Bancroft. 

Lt.  M.  F.  Maury, 

Supcrintendant  of  Observatory, 

Washington. 

The  Loss  of  the  Truxton. 

The  situation  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Truxton,  whilst  lying  upon  the  breakers  off  Tux- 
pan,  near  Tampico,  was  awfully  perilous.  A gale  of 
wind  was  blowing,  and  every  surge  of  the  sea  but 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  brig  more  hopeless,  as 
she  rolled  from  side  to  side;  still  she  did  not  bilge,  and 
there  was  a possibility  of  her  holding  together  until 
the  storm  should  abate.  At  this  moment  there  was  a 
cry  of  fire  from  below;  all  then  turned  themselves  a- 
gainst  this  new  enemy,  and,  rushing  through  the  vo- 
lumes of  ascending  smoke,  they  were  enabled  to  sup- 
press it  by  desperate  energy,  not  without  the  loss  of 

their  clothing  and  at  the  expense  of  many  bruises 

But  the  gale  did  not  abate,  nor  was  there  a reasona- 
ble hope  of  succor  unless  it  should  come  from  their 
enemies  ashore.  At  this  time  a sail  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  reef  on  which  they  lay,  and  to 
approach,  and  if  a foe  to  take  it,  was  within  the  range 
of  possibility.  The  attempt,  however,  in  such  a sea, 
and  during  the  liftings  of  the  brig,  was  sufficient  to  ap- 
pal the  most  daring.  But  duty  demanded  that  the  ef- 
fort should  be  made,  and  Lieut.  Bushrod  Hunter  vol- 
unteered to  make  it,  nine  of  the  stout-hearted  seamen 
came  forward  to  share  the  peril  with  hinn  and  soon, 
amidst  the  most  intense  anxiety  of  those  who  remain- 
ed, they  were  seen  battling  with  the  breakers,  oppo- 
sing their  strength  and  skill  in  a seemingly  hopeless 
contest.  Often  did  the  hearts  of  those  on  board  of  the 
brig  stand  still  as  the  little  boat,  enveloped  in  the 
foaming  waters,  was  hidden  from  view;  it  was  gal- 
lant, but  useless,  they  thought,  and  the  loss  of  their 
companions  was  but  to  increase  their  distress.  Soon, 
j however,  all  thoughtof  their  own  peril  was  forgotten,  j 
! and  a shout  of  admiration  rung  out  from  the  crew,  as  j 
Lieut.  Hunter  and  his  men  dashed  over  the  verge  of 1 


the  reef  and  were  whirled  iuto  the  comparatively 
smooth  eddy  beyond  it. 

After  a while  the  vessel  was  boarded  and  taken  by 
the  boat,  and  proved  to  be  a Mexican  with  a crew  of 
, thirteen.  With  this  assistance  they  returned  and  ap- 
proached the  brig,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  her. 
Finding  all  efforts  useless,  Capt.  Carpender  threw  over 
from  the  Truxton  a small  boat  covered  with  canvass, 
wind*  floated  towards  the  prize,  and  which  being  ta- 
ken up,  was  found  to  contain  provisions  and  a letter 
from  Capt.  C.  to  Lieut.  II.,  with  directions  to  attempt 
to  escape  if  possible. 

Lieut.  II.  immediately  proceeded  towards  the  squad- 
ron, after  taking  another  Mexican  vessel,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  second  succeeding  night  reached  the 
Flirt,  Lieut.  Sinclair,  who  at  once  supplied  them  with 
clothing  and  such  other  assistance  as  they  stood  in 
need  of.  This  officer,  with  his  boat’s  crew,  soon 
after  joined  the  St.  Mary’s,  where  he  is  now,  togeth- 
er with  Lieut.  Berryman,  who  upon  the  stranding  of 
the  brig,  had  been  sent  in  an  open  boat  to  the  squadron 
for  assistance,  and  which  he  readied  after  great 
hardships. 

Capt.  Carpender  and  his  officers  and  men  (fifty 
nine)  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  Mexicans,  and 
were  kindly  treated.  The  Princeton  left  the  squad- 
ron immediately  upon  Lieut.  Berryman’s  arrival,  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  remains  of  the  Truxton. 
— Norfolk  Beacon.  . 

Lieuts.  Hunter  and  Berryman.  The  Washington 
Union  says: — We  have  already  published  the  circum 
stance  attending  the  loss  of  the  “Truxton.”  The 
conduct  of  Lieuts.  B.  W.  Hunter  and  O.  H.  Berry- 
man deserves,  however,  to  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed. 

The  Truxton  struck  on  the  bar  near  Tuxpan  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  August,  and  Lieut.  Berryman 
was  at  once  despatched  in  an  open  boat,  by  Comman- 
der Carpender  for  assistance.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  squadron  on  the  19th,  and  reported  to  Com. 
Conner. 

On  the  16th  a small  vessel  was  seen  standing  to  the 
port  of  Tuxpan,  and  Lieut.  Hunter,  with  nine  men, 

proceeded  in  the  cutter  to  take  possession  of  her 

They  forced  their  way  through  the  breakers,  and 
captured  the  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  a Mexican 
schooner,  with  thirteen  persons  on  board.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  board  the  Truxton,  Lieut. 
Hunter  anchored  astern  of  the  brig.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th  the  brig  hoisted  a flag  of  truce,  lowered 
out  the  dingey  with  a sail  battened  over  her,  and  cast 
her  adrift.  The  current  carried  her  through  the 
breakers,  and  Lieut.  Hunter  took  possession  of  her— 
She  contained  some  articles  of  provisions,  and  a letter 
to  him  from  Commander  Carpender,  in  the  following 
words: 

I have  resolved  to  surrender  the  brig,  and  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  your  discretion  about  going  in.  I 
shall  ask  to  have  assistance  sent  to  you  immediately. 

“E.  W.  Carpender.” 

Thus  left  to  his  discretion,  Lieut.  Hunter  reduced 
the  number  of  his  prisoners,  by  sending  nine  of  them 

ashore  in  the  cutter,  and  made  sail  for  Vera  Cruz 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a vessel  came  in  sight, 
which  he  determined  to  board.  He  put  his  prisoners 
below,  and  leaving  two  men  to  guard  them,  gave  chace 
to  her  in  the  dingey,  with  seven  men.  After  a long 
chase,  he  captured  her.  She  proved  to  be  a Mexican 
schooner  loaded  with  Indian  corn,  bound  to  Vera  Cruz, 
and  having  a crew  of  five  persons.  On  board  of  this 
schooner,  he  retained  five  of  his  men,  and  placed  the 
remainder  on  board  the  first  prize  with  directions  to 
sail  for  Green  Island.  The  vessels  were  separated  at 
night  by  a squall.  On  the  21st  he  gave  up  his  schoo- 
ner to  Lieut.  Sinclair  in  the  “Flirt”  and  on  the  next 
day  reported  to  Commodore  Conner.  The  other 
prize  was  delivered  over  to  the  U.  States  brig  “Som- 
ers,” and  the  crew  reached  the  “Cumberland”  on 
the  23d. 

By  his  energy  and  discretion,  Lieut.  Huntei  thus 
succeeded  not  only  in  saving  himself  and  crew  with 
the  first  prize,  dui  also  in  capturlug,  with  her  cargo 
and  crew,  a second  schooner  belonging  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. What  could  be  more  spirited  and  firm  than  this 
chivalrous  conduct  of  Lieut.  Hunter?  It  is  a feat  upon 
a small  scale,  indeed;  but  it  ennobles  the  navy;  for  the 
same  energy  which  performs  such  a bold  achievement 
is  competent  to  accomplish  brilliant  deeds  upon  a 
much  larger  scale.  One  of  the  finest,  and  yet  most 
modest  sentiments  which  was  ever  uttered  at  the  fes- 
tive board,  was  the  toast  of  Commodore  Decatur,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  him  in  Philadelphia,  after  one  of  his 
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splendid  victories.  When  his  name  was  toasted,  he 
modestly  disclaimed  any  extraordinary  merit  for 
what  he  had  done;  declared  there  were  hundreds  in 
the  service  who  could  have  done  as  much  or  more, 
and  that  his  only  advantage  was  in  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it.  He  would  drink,  therefore,  to  all  his 
brother  officers  in  the  navy:  “Opportunity.” 

The  Princeton,  (Com.  Engle,)  on  the  20th,  at  half- 
past one  p.  m.,  discovered  the  Truxton  on  the^bar, 
and  anchored  near  her.  On  the  22d,  the  brig  was 
boarded  by  Lieut.  Boggs.  She  was  bilged  in  eight 
feet  water,  and  the  water  was  within  three  feet  of  her 
spar  deck.  Every  thing  of  consequence  was  taken 
out  of  her,  except  a chain  cable.  Her  fore  and  fore- 
topsail yards  were  taken  on  board  the  Princeton,  and 
it  being  out  of  the  question  to  get  her  over  the  reef 
seaward,  she  was  set  on  fire. 

The  Truxton  was  built  at  Norfolk  in  1842.  Her 
burden  was  about  331  tons. 

Com.  Carpender  landed  on  the  17th  with  his  offi- 
cers and  men.  No  communication  has  yet  reached 
the  department  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  of 
his  vessel;  but  he  is  known  to  the  service  as  a gallant 
and  meritorious  officer,  and  will,  no  doubt,  give  a 
good  account  of  himself. 

THE  PACIFIC  SQUADRON. 

Commmodoke  Sloat  takes  possession  of  Califor- 
nia.— The  following  letter  Ironi  a LJ.  S.  Naval  Officer, 
we  find  in  the  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser — 

On  board  U S ship  Levant, 

Off  Mazatlan,  Aug.  10,  1846 

I wrote  you  from  Monterey  on  the  6th  of  July,  or 
shortly  after,  giving  you  a detailed  account,  of  the  occur- 
rences at  that  place.  Fearing,  however,  that  you  may 
not  have  received  it,  I forward  it  to  you  by  this  opportu- 
nity, which  will  probably  be  the  last  communication  you 
will  receive  from  me,  being  now  homeward  bound. 

On  the  6th  of  July  all  was  bustle  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Savannah;  some  four  or  five  men  were  busily  employed 
writing  letters,  proclamations,  &c.,  preparatory  to  taking 
possession  of  California.  It  was  long  after  the  witching 
hour  of  midnight  ere  I was  enabled  to  catch  a short  and 
troubled  repose,  as  all  was  to  be  prepared  by  six  o’clock 
the  following  morning,  which  came  as  aright  and  beau- 
tiful as  a July  day  of  our  own  favored  island.  At  six  A. 
M.  Capt.  Mervine  came  on  board  to  receive  orders,  and 
at  7 he  left  with  a summons  to  the  military  commandant 
of  Monterey  to  surrender  the  place  forthwith  to  the  arms 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  a similar  summons  to  the 
military  Governor  for  the  surrender  of  all  California. 

At  9 A.  M.  of  the  7th  July,  the  expedition  started  from 
the  Savannah,  composed  of  the  boats  of  the  Savannah, 
Levant  and  Cyane,  and  landed  without  opposition  at  the 
mole.  The  forces  were  then  marched  up  a short  dist- 
ance to  the  custom  house,  where  a concourse  ol  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled.  Here  the  marines  and  men 
were  halted,  and  the  proclamation  read  to  the  multitude 
by  Rodman  M.  Price,  Esq-,  purser  of  the  Cyane.  in  a 
ioud  and  distinct  manner,  which  was  received  with  three 
hearty  cheers  by  those  present.  The  flag  of  the  United 
Stales  was  then  hoisted  by  acting  Lieut.  Edward  Hig- 
gins, immediately  after  which  a salute  ol  21  guns  was 
fired  by  the  Savannah  and  Cyane.  The  custom  house 
was  then  turned  into  a barrack  for  the  United  States  for- 
ces, and  every  thing  settled  down  quietly. 

Communications  were  immediately  despatched  to 
Commander  Montgomery,  of  the  Portsmouth,  at  St. 
Francisco,  at  which  place,  and  at  Zannnia,  the  U-  S. 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  morning  of  the  9th;  and  before 
ten  days  had  elapsed  the  whole  of  California,  North  of 
Monterey,  was  under  the  flag  of  the  United  S ates,  much 
to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  ttie  people,  who  hope  it 
will  last,  knowing  how  much  betterthey  will  be  off  unde/ 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  16th  ol  July  Captain  Stockton  arrived,  too  late, 
however,  to  participate  directly  in  taking  possession  of 
Ca  itornia. 

On  the  ‘29th  Commodore  Sloat  gave  up  the  command 
to  Commodore  Stockton,  hois  ed  his  flag  on  board  the 
Levant,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States  via  Mazatlan 
and  Panama,  and  we  hope  to  reach  the  United  States  in 
all  November. 

The  Commercial  adds — 

By  the  above  account,  it  will  be  perceived  that  private 
letters  were  sent,  and  in  all  probability  official  despatch- 
es were  forwarded  to  our  Government  by  Commodore 
Sloat,  immediately  after  the  occurrences  above  related, 
and  their  non-receipt,  therefore,  up  to  this  time,  must  be 
owing  either  to  miscarriage  or  to  delays  occasioned 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  our  Government  in  not 
providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  speediest  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  to_and  from  otiLsnimdron  on  that 
coast." 

Prairie  caravans — trade  in  the  far  west. — 
The  extent  of  the  overland  trade  with  Mexico  and 
the  Indian  trade  of  the  far  west  is  very  considerable, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  increased  largely.  In  the 
debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  bill  to 
raise  a regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  for  the  protec- 
tion of  emigrants  to  Oregon,  some  statistical  facts  on 
this  subject  were  stated  by  Mr.  M'Clernand , of  111., 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


There  are  four  great  routes  or  trails  which  radiate 
towards  the  west  from  Independence.  The  first  is 
by  the  Missouri  river  lo  the  north,  into  the  countries 
of  Blackfeet,  Crows,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  more 
than  forty  in  all,  rich  in  furs,  warlike  and  numerous. 
— The  second  is  known  as  the  Oregon  trail,  passing 
along  the  Great  Platte  to  the  South  Pass,  through 
the  Pawnees,  Kansas,  Sioux,  and  other  Indians. — 
The  Mexican  trail  is  the  next  in  order.  It  branches 
off  to  the  Upper  Arkansas.  The  traders  on  this 
route  meet  with  the  Osages  and  Camanches.  The 
fourth  route  is  the  Texas  trail,  passing  for  the  most 
part  through  the  territories  of  the  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kees  and  other  located  Indians.  The  following  state- 
ment will  show  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  these  various  routes — 

This  commerce  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

“1st.  The  trade  in  buffalo  robes,  buffalo  calves, 
furs,  peltries,  horses,  mules,  buckskins,  moccasins, 
curiosities,  and  trinkets,  with  the  Indians. 

“2d.  The  Mexican  trade  in  specie,  merchandize, 
gold  dust,  robes,  peltries,  blankets,  horses,  mules, 
Mexican  saddles,  bridles,  spurs,  &c. 

3d.  An  immense  emigration  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia by  one  trail,  and  to  Texas  by  another.  The 
former  periodical  with  the  seasons,  the  latter  con- 
stant; both  vigorous,  well  established,  and  annually 
augmenting  in  value  arid  numbers. 

“Under  these  separate  heads  behold  the  value  in 
money  to  the  American  people  of  this  commerce, 
carried  on  by  companies,  partnerships,  and  individ- 
uals. 

“The  supplies  for  the  Indian  trade  are  transported 
in  steamboats  up  the  Missouri,  and  in  wagons  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  along  their  whole 
range,  from  New  Mexico  to  the  British  boundary 
line. 

The  capita]  employed  amounts  to  $1,250,000 

The  yield  in  the  aggregate,  120,000  buffalo 

robes,  at  $4  each  480,000 

Other  items,  calves,  buckskins,  peltries  36,000 

“Added  to  these  is  the  amount  of  the  annuities 
paid  to  the  Indians  of  the  frontier,  which  returns  into 
the  border  states,  in  exchange  for  merchandize  and 
cattle. 

“One  thousand  Americans  are  engaged,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade. 

“The  Mexican  trade  passing  across  the  Indian 
country,  penetrates  as  far  as  Mexico  city,  and  Guy- 
mas,  and  Mazatlan,  upon  the  Pacific.  No  doubt  up- 
wards of  $2,000,000  of  capital,  and  1,200  men  are 
employed  in  this  trade,  which  is  about  to  receive  a 
great  impulse  during  the  present  season  from  (he 
drawback  given  by  the  last  congress. 

“The  trade  returns  annually,  besides  robes,  furs, 
peltries,  rnules,  and  horses,  $750,000  in  Mexican  sil- 
ver coin  and  gold  dust.  The  exports  to  Mexico  are 
silks,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  shoes,  cutlery,  wa- 
gons, pleasure  carriages,  playing  cards,  American 
horses.  &c. 

“Other  routes  from  Arkansas  and  Texas  also  share 
in  this  Mexican  commerce,  a portion  of  the  returns 
of  which  come  home  by  sea. 

“The  emigration  to  Oregon,  passing  into  that  ter- 
ritory by  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  riv- 
ers, has  been — 

“In  1842,  137  men,  women,  and  children;  in  1843, 
875  men,  women,  and  children,  and  1,300  head  of 
cattle;  in  1844,  1,475  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
3,000  head  of  cattle  and  sheep;  in  1845,  3,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  7,500  head  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

“These  emigrating  parties  together  with  smaller 
ones  by  sea,  from  the  mountains,  and  from  Caliior 
rna,  make  the  American  population  of  Oregon  about 
8,000;  which,  added  lo  1,250  British,  gives  the 
strength  of  the  white  population  of  that  territory. 

“The  emigration  to  Texas  has  been  as  yet  many 
times  greater  than  that  to  Oregon,  and  a great  traffic 
attends  the  passage  of  so  raaDy  parties  through  the 
Indian  countries.” 

The  traders  go  in  caravans  or  companies  strong 
enough  for  defence  against  any  Indian  force  likely 
to  be  encountered.  T he  danger  of  attacks  from  In- 
dians is  now  very  inconsiderable;  although  formerly 
it  was  almost  a matter  of  course  to  be  assailed. — 
Even  now,  with  all  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
which  the  savages  have  got  lrom  their  deteats,  ex- 
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stant  vigilance  and  a readiness  to  fight  at  a moment’s 
warning.  The  traders  who  design  to  lorm  a party 
rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  independence,  Missouri. 
— There  preparations  are  made  to  embark  upon  the 
jp-eat  prairie  ocean;  wagons  are  repaired  or  purchas- 
ed; mules  and  cattle  procured;  provisions  laid  in;  ri- 
fles and  ammunition  secured  against  exposure;  and  a 
day  and  place  named  for  a general  meeting  on  the 
border  ol  the  Indian  country,  lo  which  all  repair  as 
their  equipments  are  completed.  Here  a military 
organization  is  adopted;  everything  necessary  lor  the 


journey  prescribed,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  committees;  and  whoever  or  whatsoever  is  defi- 
cient is  rejected-  Officers  are  selected,  the  whole 
party  distributed  into  guards,  and  duties  assigned  to 
each.  Thus  organized,  the,  grand  encampment  is 
struck,  guides  are  sent  forward,  and  the  party  move 
on.  When  the  great  plains  are  reached,  the  wagons 
and  horsemen  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines, 
whieh  form  the  order  of  movement,  so  that,  upon 
any  sign  of  danger  from  the  Indian  foe,  they  may, 
by  a single  evolution,  form  a carrel , or  hollow  square. 
The  wagons,  linked  together  with  chains,  form  a de- 
fensive breastwork,  within  which  are  secured  the 
families  and  cattle  in  times  of  danger — without, 
tents,  bivouacs,  and  camp  fires,  encircle  the  whole; 
and  still  beyond,  sentinels  are  posted  to  give  notice 
of  approaching  danger. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  the  organization  for  a 
party  either  of  traders  or  emigrants,  or  both.  In  the 
absence  of  any  protection  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment the  adventurous  men  of  the  west  have  adopted 
this  mode  for  self  protection.  Occasionally  a body 
of  U.  S.  dragoons  make  a tour  through  the  Indian 
country  where  the  most  warlike  tribes  are  found; 
and  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from  these 
occasional  visitations.  The  new  regiment  to  be 
raised  will  have  for  its  especial  duty  the  business  of 
keeping  the  Indians  in  awe  along  all  the  routes. 

Henry  Clay. — The  New  York Courier  states  that 
Messrs.  Albro,  Hoyt  & Co.,  of  Elizabethtown,  N. 
J.,  manufacturers  of  floor  oil-cloths,  selected  one  of 
their  most  finished  cloths — and  having,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Clay,  obtained  the  dimensions  of 
the  Hall  at  Ashland,  finished  and  fashioned  the  oil- 
cloth exactly  to  fit,  and  then  despatched  it,  accom- 
panied by  a brief  letter  in  which  they  asked  Mr. 
Clay’s  acceptance  of  that  specimen  of  American  ma- 
nufactures, in  token  of  their  sense  of  his  “many  and 
great  public  services,”  and  of  “gratitude  for  his 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  American  la- 
bor.” The  following  is  Mr.  Clay’s  reply: 

Ashland,  10 th  Sept.,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  I received  your  favor  of  the  3d  ult., 
several  weeks  ago,  and  1 have  within  a few  days 
past,  safely  received  the  piece  of  floor  oil  cloth,  to 
which  it  refers,  which  you  have  kindly  presented  to 
me,  to  cover  the  floor  of  my  hall.  It  came  in  per- 
fect order,  having  been  put  up  with  remarkable  care. 
It  now  occupies  the  place  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  is  greatly  admired  for  the  solidity  of  the  fabric, 
and  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the  brilliant  colors  which 
adorn  it.  It  would  successfully  compare  with  any 
piece  of  floor  oil  cloth,  manufactured  in  foreign 
countries  or  at  home,  that  I have  ever  seen.  1 beg 
your  acceptance  of  my  cordial  thanks  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  it. 

You  have  done  me  the  favor  to  present  me  this 
valuable  article,  as  you  are  pleased  to  state,  for  my 
“many  and  great  public  services,”  and  as  a token  of 
your  gratitude  for  my  “powerful  advocacy  , of  the  in- 
terests of  American  industry.” 

I am  happy,  gentlemen,  thus  to  have  secured  your 
approbation.  In  looking  back,  from  m3  retirement, 
upon  my  public  career,  there  is  no  part  of  my  public 
exertions  which  I contemplate  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  support  which,  Ihroughout  the  whole 
of  it,  1 constantly,  zealously,  and  faithfully  gave  to 
the  industry  of  my  own  country.  Its  prosperity  or 
adversity  has  been  infallibly  marked,  by  the  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  of  protection,  as  the  thermo- 
meter indicates  beat  or  cold.  I believe  that  the 
system  of  protection,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
which  it  has  often  encountered,  has  pushed  the  na- 
tion forward  half  a century  in  advance  of  where  it 
would  have  been,  il  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  had 
always  prevailed  in  our  public  councils.  Whether 
it  will  be  pushed  back  again,  to  the  same  or  any 
other  extent,  by  the  tariff  recently  established,  w hich 
has  sought  to  subvert  the  previous  system,  ar.d  lo 
embody  those  doctrines,  remains  to  be  seen.  I con- 
fess that  I seriously  apprehend  great  injury  to  the 
general  business  of  the  country,  and  ultimately  to 
the  revenue  of  the  government.  If  there  shall  not 
be  a large  addition  to  the  amount  of  our  foreign  im- 
portations, the  treasury  must  experience  a large 
deficit.  If  there  should  be  an  addition  sufficient  to 
cunrper.saie  the  reduction  of  duties,  the  mciease 
must  be  paid  for  by  an  equivalent  increase  in  the 
value  of  our  exports,  or  the  balance  must  be  adjust- 
ed in  specie.  1 have  not  the  remotest  expectation 
that  we  shall  be  able  lo  effect  payment,  by  addition- 
al exportation  of  the  products  of  the  country.  We, 
in  the  west,  do  not  believe  that  the  relaxation  in  the 
British  system  of  restriction  is  going  to  1 reate  any 
considerable  demand  for  the  surplus  of  our  agricultu- 
ral produce.  We  shall,  I fear,  be  constrained  to  re- 
sort to  the  other  alternative,  in  the  event  of  an  excess 
of  importations,  and  pay  for  them  in  the  precious 
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metals.  f need  notdwel!  on  the  commercial  disorder, 
the  embarrassment  in  every  department  of  business, 
and  the  wide  spread  ruin  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a constant  exportation  of  specie  in  large  amounts. 
We  have  had  experience  enough  of  these  fatal  con- 
sequences, whenever  protection  of  our  own  industry 
has  been  inadequate. 

In  all  these  views  I may  be  entirely  mistaken.  It 
may  turn  out  that  our  importations  may  continue  to 
flourish  and  increase;  that  the  country  will  continue 
to  prosper;  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  government 
will  be  ample.  Anxious  for  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  whatever  councils  or  systems  of 
policy  may  prevail,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  find 
these  results  realized,  and  that  I have  erroneously 
entertained  the  opinions  to  which  1 have  so  long  sin- 
cerely adhered. 

In  every  contingency,  gentlemen,  1 pray  your  ac- 
ceptance of  my  best  wishes  for  tho  success  of  your 
beautiful  manufacture,  and  for  your  health,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient 
serv’t,  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Albro,  Hoyt  & Co. 

Santa.  Anna’s  Passport. — The  New  York  Tele- 
graph states  that  they  have  received  the  following 
information  exclusively,  and  that  it  is  Irue: 

“Gen.  Santa  Anna,  when  the  Arab  was  boarded 
by  an  officer  of  the  St.  Mary’s  was  in  bed.  His  hand- 
some wife  had  risen  a few  moments  previous  to  the 
officer’s  arrival,  and  sat  in  the  cabin  in  a loose  wrap- 
per. A pass  was  exhibited  to  the  officer,  signed  by 
the  American  secretary  of  slate,  and  of  course  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed.” 


THE  GRAIN  CROP  OF  184  6. 


The  period  has  arrived  at  which  some  estimate 
may  be  made  as  to  the  general  product  of  bread  s t u til's 
yielded  by  our  kind  old  mother  earth,  during  the 
year  1846. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  crop  of  the 
United  States  was  unusually  luxuriant  this  season. 
With  ( he  exception  of  a single  section  of  country 
embracing  the  most  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  a most  luxuriant  growth  was  overta- 
ken just  before  and  during  harvest  by  a fatal  series 
of  wet  weather, — with  tn is  exception,  we  say,  a 
larger  and  better  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  never 
was  produced  in  this  country. 

The  steamer  that  arrived  last  Friday,  brings  us 
reviews  of  the  crops  of  Europe,  which  are  mani- 
festly made  up  in  great  haste,  and  very  possibly  pub- 
lished with  a view  to  speculation.  They  should  be 
received  with  due  caution.  So  far  as  they  may  be 
depended  upon,  they  show,  that  the  crop  of  grain  on 
the  British  Islands  is  about  a fair  average,  but  not 
adequate  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  will  occasion.  The  low  countries, 
Holland,  &c.  are  deficient  in  their  rye  crop — to  them 
very  important. — France  is  absolutely  startled  by 
the  failure  of  their  wheat,  oats,  and  potato  crop, 
and  will  require  considerable  supplies, — for  which, 
according  to  their  journals,  they  look  to  the  usual 
granaries  of  the  continent  without  finding  an  ade- 
quate relief. 

With  regard  to  the  grain  crop  on  the  continent  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  1st  instant,  makes 
the  following  important  statement: — “It  may  be  said 
generally,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
Europe  the  wheat  crop  is  deficient,  especially  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  will 
all  require  considerable  aid  to  make  out  the  year’s 
consumption.  In  central  and  northern  Europe  the 
wheat  crop  is  better,  but  nearly  throughout,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  rye  crop  has  failed.  There  is 
a considerable  demamd  for  wheat  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  There  are  buyers  here  from  Germany, 
looking  for  wheat  in  bond  lor  shipment  thence.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  informed  continen 
tal  merchants  that  all  the  wheal  of  inferior  quality 
which  comes  into  this  country  will  be  re-exported 
in  bond.” 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  corn  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  dislonlenl  u>  France.  Some  serious 
riots  have  taken  place  in  the  departments,  ami  me 
papers  speck  as  if  they  thought  that  the  discontent 
had  by  no  means  reached  its  utmost  height.  In  the 
middle  and  east  of  France  the  discontent  had  taken  a 
more  aiarrmng  shape.  Every  day’s  papers  bring  ac- 
counts of  incendiary  fires  in  different  quarters,  and 
they  appear  to  be  daily  increasing. 

The  Paris  Presse,  publishes  the  following  notice  of 
the  crops  in  France,  on  the  authority  of  a private 
correspondent: 

“We  are  about  to  enter  on  one  of  those  calamitous 
years  in  which  the  ordinary  resources  arc  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  food  of  the  people.  The  crop  of  1845 


[ is  entirely  exhausted,  and  that  of  1846  has  produced 
i less  than  a fair  average.  The  rye  harvest  has  so 
| completely  failed  throughout  France,  that  it  will 
j scarcely  produce  sufficient  for  seed  for  the  ensuing 
i year.  Some  farmers  have  not  threshed  their  crop. 

| as  they  found  it  would  not  pay  the  expense.  Wheat 
j is  in  general  of  good  quality,  but,  contrary  to  the 
I sanguine  expectations  of  the  farmers,  the  produce  is 
; less  than  that  of  1845.  The  oats  have  been  scorched 
i by  the  sun  in  several  departments.  They  are  inferi- 
or in  quantity  and  quality  everywhere,  hut  particu- 
larly in  the  departments  where  they  serve  for  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Dry  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  and  lctftils,  will  not  produce  a sufficient 
supply  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Cabbages  and  car- 
rots are  exceedingly  scarce.  Potatoes  have  been  at- 
tacked with  the  prevailing  disease  in  12deparlmerits 
and  cause  serious  apprehensions  for  the  future.  So 
much  for  France.  Let  us  now  examine  the  pros- 
pect in  foreign  countries.  In  Belgium  there  are  no 
complaints  of  the  harvest,  but  it  will  not  produce 
any  overplus  for  exportation,  tn  Holland  no  decline 
is  expected.  It  is  further  said  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  stales  general  the  government  will  demand  an 
extension  of  the  bill  passed  last  year  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain.  Portugal  is  me- 
naced with  an  approached  famine,  and  Spain  is  too 
poor  to  assist  her  neighbors.  Switzerland  will  be 
compelled  to  seek  provisions  from  abroad.  Among 
the  countries  which  commonly  export  corn  Pomera- 
nia has  no  wheat  to  spare.  Mayence  cannot  suffice 
for  the  demand  of  Switzerland  and  of  Alsace.  Al-  j 
exandria  and  Odessa  have  no  wheat  in  their  stores, 
and  the  prices  were  generally  rising  even  before  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  was  known.  It 
may  therefore  be  asserted,  as  a general  proposition, 
that  Europe  is  placed  in  a difficult  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  supply  of  her  population. 

Franco,  particularly,  has  reason  to  be  seriously  un- 
easy. Let  us  suppose  in  fact  that  the  present  harvest 
is  merely  bad,  and  that  even  if  we  do  not  take  into 
account  the  loss  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
we  should  require,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
M.  de  Montveran,  a supply  of  corn  for  15  days. — 
But  to  this  deficiency  of  15  days,  we  must  add  at 
least  15  days  more  taken  by  anticipation  from  the 
crop  of  1845  France  must  therefore  find  a month’s 
supply  from  abroad.  We  must  consequently  import 
during  the  course  of  the  year  about  6,000,000  hecto- 
litres of  grain.  But  all  Europe  has  never  collected 
in  her  stores  more  than  14,000,000  of  hectolitres  lor 
sale — merely  a trifle  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  which  France  has  need  to  complete  her  slock  of 
corn.  But  let  us  admit  that  foreign  countries  can 
supply  us  with  the  grain  necessary  until  next  har- 
vest, and  let  us  see  whether  our  merchants  are  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling. the  duties  of  a national  purveyor. — 
We  can  refer  Lo  one  year  in  which  the  imports  ap 
proached  to  the  amount  required  at  present.  In  1832 
we  imported  food  for  21  days,  amounting  to  4,767,- 
793  heciolitres  of  corn,  weighing  32, 563, GUO  metri- 
cal quintals.  There  were  3,575  ships  ol  at  least  100 
tons  each,  employed  to  convey  this  grain.  This  year 
we  must  import  one  third  more,  and  we  may  add  that 
this  immense  enterprize  will  require  a capital  of 
120,000,0001.,  and  that  the  consumers  must  support 
a surplus  of  expense  to  the  amount  of  30,000,0001. 
Had  we  wished  to  penetrate  into  the  details  ol  the' 
corn  trade — had  we  taken  into  calculation  the  influ 
ence  of  the  deficient  mode  of  communication,  of  the 
poverty  of  the  small  consumers,  and  of  the  rapacity, 
of  speculators — the  picture  would  appear  over- 
charged, and  vve  should  deleat  our  object;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  have  demonstrated  mat  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  is  grave,  and  merits  the  attention 
of  the  government.  A firm  and  provident  activity 
will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and  to 
carry  us  to  the  next  harvest,” 

The  Paris  Reforme,  states  that  the  progressive  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  has  caused  a corresponding  rise 
in  lhe  price  of  flour  in  the  market. 

Our  Paris  letters  ol  many  previous  days  (says  the 
London  Times  of  the  4th  mat.)  referred  to  this  paiu- 
lul  subject.  “Fish,”  says  our  correspondent,  “ap- 
pears n il  in  the  market.  Meat  is  extravagantly 
nigh.  The  linest  piece  (Jilel  d'aloyau,  the  “Sunday 
side”  of  the  surloin)  cost  36  sous  (181)  the  pound; 
good  veal,  22  sous.  Bread  is  rising;  vegetables  be- 
yuid  price — the  best  potatoes,  lor  example,  are  3 
Hanks  (half  a crown)  the  boissec m,  or  stone  of  14 
lbs.;  eggs  14d  the  dozen;  everything  else  in  propor- 
tion; and  bear  in  mind  that  vve  are  yet  only  at  the 
commencement  of  September.” 

Odessa,  August  1 to  13.— Considerable  purchases 
have  been  made  of  wheat  for  shipment  to  Mediter- 
ranean ports  during  the  past  month,  at  pricey  vary- 
ing lrom  26s  to  30s  lor  58  and  61  lbs.  quality,  and 
from  '30s  to  33s  6d  for  superior  parcels  of  heavier 
wheat.  With  England  no  transactions  are  reported. 
Hard  wheat  is  held  al  24  to  28s,  and  white  Sandc* 


mir  at  26s  to  30s.  We  have  very  little  wheat  of 
good  quality  left;  but  we  shall  shortly  begin  to  re- 
ceive supplies  from  the  new  crop. 

Leghorn,  August  20. — The  demand  for  wheat  has 
continued  for  Fiance,  and  many  cargoes  have  been 
forwarded  on  to  Marseilles.  The  sails  on  the  spot 
during  the  last  ten  days  amount  to  about  10,000  qrs. 
— pune  Marianopoli  and  Polish  wheat  is  held  at  41ft 
9d  to  43s,  inferior  36s  to  40s;  Danube  32s  to  36s. — 
Indian  corn  20s  for  Tuscan,  and  26s  for  Black  sea. 

Rotterdam,  August  26. — Our  corn  market  has 
continued  on  the  advance,  and  the  opinion  for  the 
article  is  very  good.  Rye  is  held  at  high  prices,  and 
the  arrivals  are  generally  taken  to  Granary. 

Liverpool  corn  market,  September  3. — On  the 
21st  ult.  wheat  was  in  fair  demand,  at  an  advance  of 
2d  to  3d  per  bushel  of  70  lbs.  At  the  opening  of 
business  some  very  large  parcels  of  Western  Canal 
flour  changed  hands  at  27s  9d  per  bbl.  Indian  corn 
was  held  at  27s  to  30s  per  480  lbs.  The  attendance 
of  buyers  at  market  on  the  25th  ult.  was  large,  but 
the  improved  state  of  the  weather  had  a depressing 
effect  on  the  trade.  The  sale  of  wheat  was  merely 
retail,  and  prices  much  the  same  as  those  current 
on  that  day  se’nnight.  Indian  corn,  however,  rea- 
lized an  advance  of  2s  per  qr.,  but  bbl.  flour  did  not 
maintain  the  increased  price  of  the  21st  ult.,  and  the 
limited  business  transacted  was,  therefore,  at  reduc- 
ed rates.  At  the  following  market — that  heid  on. 
the  28th  ult. — the  tone  of  the  trade  was  much  firm- 
er, and  a moderate  business  was  transacted  in  wheat, 
without  any  rise  in  price.  A large  business  was 
done  in  Indian  corn,  and  an  advance  of  Is  per  qr. 
was  obtained.  There  was  a steady  sale  for  bbl.  flour, 
and  the  decline  submitted  to  yesterday  was  fuliy  re- 
covered. On  the  1st  inst.  there  was  a fair  demand 
for  wheat,  arid  notwithstanding  the  dull  accounts 
frona  Mark  lane,  former  prices  were  paid.  Flour 
was  in  active  demand  at  and  advance  of  6d  per  Uhl. 
on  the  rates  of  last  week,  good  Western  Canal  rea- 
lizing 27s  6J  to  28s  per  bbl.  The  demand  for  Indian 
corn  being  good,  prices  were  2s  per  480  lbs.  higher. 

The  profit  which  speculators,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
paity  politicians  on  the  other,  contrive  lo  make  of 
public  credulity,  by  their  respective  exparie  state- 
ments, should  be  a caution  lo  producers  and  dealers. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  made  and  lost,  annually,  in 
this  country,  by  deceptions  practised  in  this  way. 

It  would  be  a task  worthy  the  appropriation  of  so 
much  time,  of  any  political  economist  who  had  the 
leisure  al  command,  to  figure  out  from  data  now 
ascertained,  what  was  the  actual  value  of  the  grain 
crop  of  the  United  States  of  1845 — how  much  the 
real  value  of  wheat,  for  instance,  was  deviated  from 
through  the  operation  of  such  causes  as  we  have 
mentioned — or,  what  is  but  the  same  thing  in  other 
words, — through  a want  of  accurate  information  on 
the  subject  amongst  the  millions  of  working  people 
who  are  immediately  interested  in  the  affair; — how 
much  was  drained  from  the  great  mas.-es  v.  ho,  on  the 
one  hand  ivant,  and  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  spare, 
— by  the  intermediate  classes  who  drive  at  makiug 
easy  fortunes  in.  conducting  the  transit  from  One  to 
lhe  oilier  of  those  masses.  Some  indeed-  succeed: — 
but  the  largest  proportion  of  whom  are  ruined  them- 
selves, and  ruin  their  friends  in  their  eagerness*  for 
speculation.  How  much  actual,  loss  would  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  course  of  one  year*  if  both  the  producers 
and  the  consumers  of  grain,  were  well  informed  as 
to  rhe  relative  products  of  a sermon  and  what  is1  re- 
quired lor  consumption,  so  as  in,  graduate  the  price 
fairly,  and  allow  to  commerce  its.legitimate  province 
and  compensation,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  as  it  too 
olteD  is  made,  an  iniquitous  gambling  operation. 

A history  candidly  and  accurately  written,  of. the 
last  \ ear’s  operations  in  grain  ap<i  flour,  ought  to  fur- 
nish a lesson  to  agriculturists,  to  millers  and  to  ship- 
pers of  this  country,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
valuable  to  all.  The  sudden  impulse  which,  was  giv- 
en to  prices  so  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a fail- 
ure was  likely  to  occur  in  the  crop  of  the  British 
isles,  the  speculating  spirit  which  immediately 
seized  the  market, — the  extravagance  to  which  that 
spirit  was  carried  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
failure  had  extended  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe, — and  the  consequent  elevation  of  prices 
here  to’  a pitch  which  the  prices  of  the  article  in 
Europe  at  no  lime  Uiroughout  the  whole  season  of 
their  deprivation  has  justified, — the  consequent  loss 
by  the  shippers  of  the  article, — and  the  still  greater 
loss  of  a market  for  a large  portion  of  the  surplus 
which  this  country  had  to  spare — but  which  was  re- 
tained in  hopes  of  obtaining  higher  prices— all  this 
experience,  so  dearly  bought  and  severely  paid  for, 
ought  not  lo  be  unavailing.  Another  year  of  similar 
predicament  ought  to  find  us  better  informed  ami 
therefore  better  qualified  to  make  the  most  of  our 
real  advantage,  and  not  by  over-rating  our  commo- 
dity lose  our  market. 
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Few  persons  except  those  that  have  embarked  in  an  | 
experiment  of  shipping  products  from  this  country  to 
Europe,  are  aware  of  the  charges  to  a Inch  shipments 
are  subjected.  Ascertain?  the  price  of  flour  in  a given 
port  abroad,  the  novice  in  trade  adds  the  freight  and  in- 
surance to  the  cost  of  the  article  here,  and  supposing  that 
he  has  a full  view  and  a fair  chance  of  making  a specu- 
lation, he  adventures  accordingly. 

To  show  the  fate  that  very  generally  awaits  such  en- 
terprize,  we  annex,  from  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  a specimen, 
which  we  believe  to  be  a fair  specimen  of  hundreds  of 
shipments  made  last  season.  It  is  an  actual  transaction, 
and  not  made  by  a novice  either. 

Account  sales  of  3,000  barrels  of  flour,  shipped  from 
Philadelphia,  and  sold  in  bond  free  of  duty. 

3,000  barrels  superfine  flour,  19s.  6d.  per  barrel,  free  of 
duty,  sold  in  bond  for  £2,926 

charges- 

To  dock  dues  £21  17  6,  town  dues 
£12  10,  £34  7 6 

To  trade  dues  £1  10,  bond  5.  6d.  1 15  6 

To  freigths,  3s.  per  barrel,  £150; 

primage  £22  10  472  10 

To  interest  3s.  6d.;  storage  £10  10  3 6 

To  cooperage,  hoops,  nails  &c.  12  16 

To  short  weight  450  lbs.  at  19s.  6d. 

per  196  lbs.  2 16  6 

To  cartage,  allowed  to  purchaser 

as  is  customary  15  12  6 

To  cartage  £21  17  9;  porterage 
£50  71  17  9 

To  fire  insurance  on  £2  925  13  2 9 

To  bank  commissioners  on  do.  \ 
per  cent. 

To  commissions  and  guarantee,  4 


7 3 


per  cent. 
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Credit  1 and  2 months— Net  proceeds  in 
Liverpool  £2,166  01 

£2,166  01  at  8 per  cent  premium  $10,396  91 

Deduct  charges  in  Philadelphia  665  00 

Balance,  $9,731  94 

Equal  to  $2.25  per  barrel,  or  a loss  of  $1  50  per  barrel. 
The  aggregate  loss,  therefore,  on  the  shipment  reaches 
the  sum  of  #1.508  06. 

The  charges  in  Philadelphia,  attendant  upon  the  ship- 
ment, are  thus  stated: 

3,000  barrels  cost  $4.75  per  barrel  $14,250 

CHARGES. 

Porterage,  3 cents  per  barrel  $90 

Lining  barrels,  2 c>  ms  per  barrel  60 

Insurance  1 per  ct.  in  $14,800,  and  policv 
$1  149 

Commission  2|  per  cent,  on  $14,250  356 


Cost  in  Philadelphia, 
Sales  in  Liverpool, 

Nett  loss 


$14,905  00 
10,395  94 

$4,508  06 


655 

$14,905 


“The  account  tells  its  own  story,  and.it  tells  also,  the 
story  of  hundreds  of  similar  ventures.  Indeed  an  emi- 
nent firm  in  London  have  written  out  to  this  country, 
stating  that  flour  ought  not  to  be  shipped  from  our  ports 
to  England  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  more  than 
eighteen  shillings  a barrel  for  it.  The  shipment  of  which 
we  have  spoken  was  made  at  a comparatively  low  cost, 
and  the  sales  realized  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  barrel.”  So  much  as  a glimpse  at  the  past  season. 

The  first  enquiry  now  should  be,  how  does  the  pro- 
duct of  bread  stufis  in  Europe  the  present  season,  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  past  season? 

It  is  too  early  perphas  to  adventure  a reply  to  this 
question.  Our  object  is,  to  induce  attention  to  the  point, 
rather  than  to  express  an  opinion;  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
so  far  as  we  have  data,  it  goes  to  show  ihatthe  failure  of 
crops  this  season  in  Europe  will  by  no  means  compare 
with  that  of  the  last,  at  least  so  far  as  (lint  failure  can 
affect  our  trade.  The  failure  may  be  more  general  in 
France;  but  a failure  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  or  in 
Germany,  can  by  no  means  influence  our  markets  like 
a failure  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  those  islands  the 
crop  of  grain  this  year  is  belie.ved  to  be  a fair  avetage, 
of  good  quality,  ana  well  harvested-  They  will  want 
only  their  average  annual  deficiency  supplied.  The 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  as  decissive  there  last  sea- 
son as  it  is  likely  to  be  this  season. 

What  is  the  average  annual  deficiency,  or  in  other 
words,  how  much  grain  and  flour  does  it  require  for  sub- 
sisting the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  beyond  what 
they  annually  produce? 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  further  remarks  and 
statements  on  this  subject  for  want  of  room  in  this  num- 
ber. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  Washington  Union,  of  the  14th  says — “The 
la9t  mails  bring  no  very  late  intelligence  front  the 
army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  last  despatches  from 
General  Taylor  state  that  the  army  will  be  on  the 
advance  for  Monterey  by  the  1st  of  September  al  the 
latest — perhaps  several  days  earlier.  The  country  be 
gins  to  be  impatient  for  action.  The  heroes  of  the  8th 
and  9th  of  May  displayed  such  energies  on  those  me- 
morable occasions  as  could  not  but  encourage  the 


most  sanguine  expectations  of  a prompt  and  vigorous 
campaign.  “Old  Rough  and  ready”  has  become  the 
soubriquet  of  the  commanding  general.  We  hope 
that  he  will  realize  the  character  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  General  who  leads  the  army  into  an 
enemy’s  country  should  be  full  of  resources — “self- 
balanced,  self-centred” — susceptible  of  the  highest 
enthusiasm — capable  of  imparting  it  1o  all  his  fol- 
lowers— bold  as  well  as  active — confident  of  himself 
— exerting  every  means,  and  emplov  ing  secondary 
substitutes,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  be  placed.  Such,  we  hope,  will  prove  to  be 
the  course  of  the  brave  commander  and  the  gallant 
officers  with  whom  he  is  associated.  General  Tay- 
lor, it  is  now  understood,  has  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation in  his  hands — mules  as  well  as  wagons.  We 
hope  soon  to  hear  of  his  rapid  marches,  and  his  vic- 
torious progress.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  has 
been  conceived  in  a decisive  spirit;  and  we  ought  not 
to  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  results  will  correspond 
with  the  vigor  of  the  design. 

One  rumor  has  lately  prevailed,  for  which  we 
learn  there  is  no  sort  of  foundation.  It  came  in  the 
shape  of  a letter  from  Malamoros,  about  the  18th  of 
August,  and  was  published  a few  days  ago  in  the 
“Baltimore  Sun.”  It  states  that  on  the  preceding 
night  four  hundred  rancheros  had  broken  into  the 
town  and  created  some  confusion;  that  it  was  the 
commencement  of  the  guerilla  mode  of  warfare,  &c. 
The  w hole  story  is  unfounded.  It  was  an  idle  quiz, 
perpetrated  upon  the  colonel  of  a volunteer  force, 
which  betrayed  him  into  some  ridiculous  blunders. 

THE  ARMY. — The  Washington  Union  of  the 
16th  says  — 

Despatches  have  been  received  which  agree,  in  the 
most  material  circumstances,  about  the  movements 
of  the  army,  with  the  private  letters.  General  Tay 
lor,  having  sent  forward  the  van  and  the  body  of  the 
army,  was  to  leave  Camargo  on  .the  first  days  of  the 
present  month.  A very  experienced  officer,  who 
has  the  best  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  course  of 
events,  expressed  the  opinion  to  us  to  day,  that  by 
this  time  General  Taylor  was  in  possession  of  Mon- 
terey. 

We  understand  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  Colonel 
Harney  many  of  the  despatches  just  received.  One 
would  suppose  that  General  Tayjor  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  movements  than  the  Mexicans. 

“army  of  occupation.” 

THE  CAMPAIGN. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Army 
dated 

Camargo,  Aug.  26,  1846. 

A word  or  two  about  the  policy  of  the  Govern 
meet  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  Mexico.  Genera 
Taylor  has  been  instructed  to  carry  on  what  is  called 
“a  war  of  reconciliation” — i.  e.,  to  make  all  the 
friendly  citizens,  or  greasers,  our  friends,  by  paying 
them  the  highest  price  for  every  thing  we  want,  and 
making  war  upon  the  mochos  only.  It  rnay  here  be 
necessary  to  explain,  as  the  terms  are  so  frequently 
made  use  of,  that  greaser  is  a corruption,  1 suppose, 
of  the  word  graiser,  or  a shepherd,  which  is  applied 
to  those  who  are  considered  friendly  to  us,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  term  mocho,  which  is  a low  Span- 
ish word  for  a foot  soldier.  But,  to  proceed  : the 
view  of  this  policy  is,  to  make  all  the  citizens  of 
Mexico  our  friends,  by  paying  them  a high  price  for 
every  thing,  and  not  appropriating  any  of  their  pro- 
perty to  our  use  without  remunerating  them;  thus, 
as  we  proceed  into  the  interior,  occupying  the  town9 
on  our  way,  it  is  thought  that  by  pursuing  this  recon- 
ciliation policy,  that  we  will  gain  the  friendship  of 
these  greasers,  and  win  them  over  to  our  cause,  by 
telling  them  that  we  are  riot  making  war  upon  the 
people  of  Mexico,  but  upon  the  usurpers  of  power — 
their  oppressors — or  in  a word,  upon. the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  only,  for  Ihe  injury  it  has  done  us  ! 
By  pursuing  this  reconciliation  policy,  it  is  thought 
that  we  will  greatly  cripple  and  enfeeble  the  forces 
of  Mexico,  and  in  this  way  soon  make  them  sue  for 
peace — and  in  case  of  a retreat,  that  these  greasers 
will  favor  and  cover  us!  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
this  war  of  reconciliation  will  work.  For  my  part, 
what  little  1 hat  e seen  of  its  operations,  I am  perfect- 
ly disgusted  with  it,  and  am  totally  opposed  to  it,  as 
be  i n g u n ti-  i a e,  - rrr:  o h ti  c and-!  nitre  c ite . 

This  policy  of  pursuing  a war  of  reconciliation,  is 
unparalleled  arid  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  from  the  first  fight  of  Cain  with  Abel,  down 
to  the  present  day.  What  do  you  suppose  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  think,  in  case  England 
was  at  war  with  us — if  it  were  told  us  that  England 
did  not  wish  to  make  war  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States — but  with  the  President  and  Congress 
only  ? And  that  they  would  pay  us  the  highest  price 
for  every  thing,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  war  and 
make  us  their  friends!  Would  it  no!  be  insulting  us? 


Is  it  not  insulting  to  (he  Mexican  people  then?  To 
give  you  an  idea  how  this  war  of  reconciliation  is 

working,  1 have  only  to  tell  you  that  this  policy  has 
turned  the  Mexicans  into  extortioners,  and  that  the 
American  volunteers  and  soldiers,  with  the  little  pit- 
tance of  pay  which  they  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment for  support,  are  here  liable  to  the  severest  im- 
position whenever  they  are  forced  to  buy  from  these 
wretches.  For  instance,  they  charge  a bit  for  four 
eggs,  and  frequently  a picayune  a piece;  washing,  two 
dollars  per  dozen  ! and  every  thing  else  in  proportion. 
And  strange  to  say,  too,  these  treacherous  devils — 
serfs,  who  are  called  Piones,  for  the  old  feudal  system 
is  in  full  force — who  before  the  arrival  of  our  army 
never  saw  a cent  once  in  a month,  are  now  becom- 
ing rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  soldiers.  Our 
government  certainly  cannot  know  the  character  of 
these  people,  or  it  would  never  pursue  such  a course 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  The  idea,  for  in- 
stance, of  paying  a greaser  fifty  cents  for  a melon, 
when  three  months  ago  he  would  gladly  have  accept- 
ed three  cents,  or  a quarlier , in  order  to  obtain  his 
friendship,  is  ridiculous;  for  if  he  should  know  that 
yon  had  fifty  cents  more  in  your  pocket,  and  that  it 
could  only  be  obtained  by  cutting  your  throat,  and  a 
good  opportunity  offered,  he  would  do  it  to  a certain- 
ty. General  Taylor  and  the  Government  are  mista- 
ken if  they  think  to  gain  the  support  of  this  people 
in  this  way.  And  in  case  of  a forced  retreat  on  our 
part,  they  would  be  the  first  to  massacre  us  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  The  fact  is,  that  robbing  and  smug- 
gling is  a part  of  their  education;  and  they  are  no 
better  than  so  many  Arabs.  Now  if  it  be  the  object 
of  our  Government  to  buy  a peace,  why  in  the  name 
of  God,  not  do  so  ot  once,  and  save  further  loss  of 
life?  For  1 do  assure  you  it  could  be  purchased  at 
one-half  the  price  which  the  war  will  cost  us  in  pur- 
suing this  course  of  reconciliation.  The  Mexican 
soldiers  never  dress  in  uniform  here,  and  we  cannot 
distinguish  them,  of  course,  from  citizens,  which 
gives  them  a double  advantage  over  us.  They  come 
into  our  camps,  spy  out  all  of  our  movements,  and 
keep  the  enemy  continual iy  advised  of  all  our  ope- 
rations. Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  any  expedi- 
tion, or  to  undertake  any  secret  service  without  their 
knowing  all  about  it,  and  taking  methods  to  defeat 
us.  Thus  was  poor  Captain  Thornton  ambuscaded. 
He  received  his  orders  at  six  P.  M.  to  ascertain 
where  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river  and  at  one  a. 
m.,  the  same  nigtit,  an  express  arrived  informing  the 
Mexicans  of  his  coming.  And  thus,  too,  have  many 
oilier  expeditions  failed,  from  the  Judas  Iscariot  vil- 
lains of  Mexico,  atid  the  lacilities  afforded  them  of 
knowing  of  all  of  our  operations.  Many  have  be- 
come so  disgusted  will:  this  tardy  course  of  a war  of 
reconciliation  that  they  are  returning  to  their  homes, 
and  it  will  yet  be  the  cause  of  many  more  serviceable 
men  leaving  the  army.  In  Heaven’s  name,  if  we  are 
at  war,  arid  intend  carrying  it  on,  let  us  act  like  war- 
riors, and  pursue  the  proper  course  on  such  occasions 
as  is  acknowledged  by  all  nations — make  the  enemy 
support  us,  and  find  us  in  supplies.  Let  them  feel 
that  we  are  here  to  fight,  and  not  to  conciliate,  unless 
it  comes  from  them — riot  from  us  Let  them  fee! 
that  we  are  their  enemies  to  the  knife;  but  that  for 
all  who  choose  to  join  our  cause,  we  are  willing  to 
receive  them;  then  we  should  know  who  are  our 
enemies  and  who  our  friends;  or  in  other  words,  we 
would  be  able  to  tel)  a mocho  from  a greaser.  But  by 
continuing  this  conciliatory  policy,  wc  are  buying  up 
our  enemies  to  keep  them  from  fighting  against  us, 
thus  enriching  the  people  and  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment, and  actually  paying  the  people  lor  permitting 
us  to  make  war  upon  the  Government  of  Mexico! — 
If  the  United  Slates  continue  the  war  at  this  rate, 
Mexico  will  certainly  pay  off'  her  foreign  debt  with 
our  own  money;  and  it  will  become  her  interest  to 
keep  up  a war  which  is  becoming  so  profitable  to 
tier.  Why  not  then,  I say  buy  a peace  at  once — for 
as  well  buy  a peace  as  a war,  and  save  the  How  of 
blood. 

1 should  not  have  continued  this  subject  so  far 
though  1 have  but  touched  upon  it  as  yet,  did  1 not 
believe  that  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  tile  United 
States  are  ignorant  of  the  policy  ol  our  Government 
as  pursued  in  relation  to  t he  war  with  Mexico.  The 
views  that  I tiave  expressed,  differ  so  widely  from 
the  sage  counsellors  of  our  Government,  have  been 
drawn  forth  from  practical  observation  and  experi- 
ence, and  perhaps  require  modification;  but  neverthe- 
less, 1 think  Ihe  position  1 have  taken  will  one  day 
be  sustained  by  resuits  to  be  hereafter  developed. 

Many  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  whose  lime  iias  ex- 
pired, are  leaving  for  their  homes.  These  mounted 
gunmen,  as  they  are  otherwise  called,  have  been,  and 
are,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  army,  and  perform 
the  most  laborious  and  important  duty,  being  always 
kept  in  advance  and  performing  the  duty  of  spies  and 
scouts.  Capt.  McCoitoch’s  company,  whose  time 
has  also  expired,  will  he  again  mustered  into  the  ser» 
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vice  in  a few  days.  This  company  is  detached  from 
Col.  Hayes’  regiment  and  kept  by  Gen.  Taylor  for 
secret  service,  it  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  army; 
and  the  Captain,  Benjamin  McCulloch,  one  of  the 
best  of  scouts — in  fact  a second  Marion.  These  men 
see  the  hardest  kind  of  service;  they  have  no  tents, 
and  bivouac  in  the  woods,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
severest  duties  of  any  other  corps.  They  have  the 
finest  horses,  and  are  the  best  equipped  men  in  the 
army.  The  Government,  I think  should  be  more  li- 
beral towards  them,  and  they  should  receive  more 
attention  than  they  do. 

A NtGHT  IV  MATAMOROS. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Matamo- 
ros  sleep  in  the  open  air  in  the  court-yards  and  upon 
the  tops  of  houses,  a majority  of  which  have  fiat- 
roofs.  When  the  hour  fur  retiring  arrives,  which  is 
generally  speaking  much  earlier  than  in  the  large  ci- 
ties of  the  United  Slates,  they  pull  their  cots  out  into 
the  court  yard  (every  house  of  any  size  here  has  a 
large  yard  in  the  rear)  and  two  or  three  dozen,  male 
and  female,  sleep  in  one  inclosure.  Those  who  have 
not  cots  or  the  means  of  procuring  them,  make  a ve- 
ry comfortable  bed  upon  the  bricks — with  which 
most  of  those  yards  are  paved.  The  great  majority 
of  Mexicans  rise  early,  frequently  before  the  sun,  but 
they  sleep  again  in  the  evening,  from  3 until  about 
half  past  5 o’clock.  In  fact,  they  are  regular  in 
their  siesta  as  you  are  in  your  dinner,  and  when  re- 
turning from  my  dinner,  there  are  seven  or  eight 
houses  the  front  rooms  of  which  are  strewed  with 
cols  (bedsteads  are  used  only  as  ornaments  here) 
upon  which  senor,  senora,  senoritas,  and  all  the  lit- 
tle ortts  are  napping  off  at  a beautiful  rate.  Amongst 
the  over  particular  people  of  your  country,  a lady 
would  no  more  think  of  sleeping  in  a room  fronting  a 
thoroughfare,  with  the  window  blinds  open,  than  she 
would  of  flying.  But  here,  bless  you,  they  think 
nothing  of  it.  Why  here,  a young  senorita  will  come 
to  the  window,  and  converse  with  a gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  with  nothing  on  but  a chemise,  and 
think  no  more  of  it  than  a Camp  street  gentleman 
would  of  going  into  a house  with  his  coal  oft".  1 can 
relate  to  you  a little  incident  that  occurred  in  my 
presence,  and  in  which  I figured  somewhat,  to  show 
you  how  little  hold  affected  modesty  has  taken  with 
the  natives . 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  house  in  which  I occupy  a 
room,  there  are  from  60  to  90  persons,  including  the 
owner’s  family  and  his  domestics,  two  other  families 
with  their  domestics,  with  those  who  rent  stores  and 
rooms  from  him,  and  there  are  very  many  who  do 
that,  considering  that  his  building  occupies  a whole 
square,  seven-eighths  of  whom  sleep  in  the  yard,  or 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house.  Men,  women  and  child- 
ren sleep  within  a few  feet  of  each  other  as  if  they 
weie  one  family,  and  frequently  they  have  never 
spoken  together.  A senora  'will  pull  off' all  her  up- 
per garments,  and  lay  down  upon  her  cot  within  6 or 
8 feet  of  a gentleman  without  seeming  to  know  or 
care  whether  he  is  within  that  many  miles.  You 
must  not  infer  from  this  that  such  are  bad  women, 
for  if  you  do  you  will  be  frequently  wrong.  It  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  the 
fault  is  in  a lack  of  modesty,  nothing  else. 

One  night  between  11  and  12  o’clock,  when  all 
were  asleep  in  this  yard,  a heavy  shower  of  rain 
came  on,  and  you  never  saw  such  a scampering  as 
there  was  for  the  rooms.  The  early  part  of  the 
night  was  remarkably  warm  and  sultry,  and  an  un- 
precedented number  had  gone  out  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  and  some  six  or  seven  Americans  had  gone 
on  the  top  of  the  roof,  which  they  reached  by  a light 
ladder  from  the  yard.  The  first  few  drops  of  rain 
admonished  me  to  be  up  and  moving,  and  1 had  just 
got  my  cot  into  my  room,  and  was  returning  for 
some  clothing  I had  dropped  in  my  hurry,  when  I 
observed  a senorita  pulling  away  at  the  ladder  and 
endeavoring  to  remove  it.  I quickly  comprehended 
her  meaning  and  as  quickly  went  to  tier  assistance. 
We  removed  the  ladderjusl  in  time  to  prevenla  well 
drenched  young  man  from  descending.  The  others 
quickly  came  up  to  the  edge  of  the  roof  with  the 
same  inlerition,  and  begged  us  to  furnish  them  the 
means  of  descending;  bul  no  we  were  inexorable. — 
Every  stitch  of  our  own  clothing  was  wet,  and  we 
were  determined  that  the  joke  should  be  carried  out. 
They  begged  and  laughed;  others  got  wind  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  joined  us,  and  a more  amusing  and 
ludicrous  scene  it  would'be  impossible  to  picture. — 
At  length  the  cloud  passed  over,  the  moon  broke 
forlh  and  a loud  roar  of  laughter  followed  it,  for 
there  stood  some  half  dozen  fellows  in  their  shirts 
and  drawers;  some  with  a blanket  under  the  arm, 
others  with  one  over  them,  and  one  or  two  with  a cot 
under  the  arm,  doubled  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  soaking  in  it.  With  the  moon  shine  their  good 
natures  returned,  and  they  heartily  joined  in  the 
laugh  exacted  at  their  own  expense.  The  next  night 


those  who  were  high  minded  enough  to  roof  it,  had 
the  precaution  to  pull  the  ladder  up  after  them. 

[Corns.  JY.  0.  Bee- 

Officers  in  command. — The  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  on  the  Rio  Grande 
alludes  in  one  of  his  recent  letters  to  the  fact,  that 
with  a few  exceptions,  none  of  the  superior  officers 
of  the  service  have  been  with  their  regiments  since 
the  army  has  been  in  Mexico.  There  are  eleven  re- 
giments in  the  field  with  the  “Army  of  Occupation,” 
which  ought  to  have  thirty-three  field  officers;  but 
instead  of  that  number  there  are  only  seven.  He 
adds  — 

The  artillery  battalion  is  commanded  by  a brevet 
officer.  The  5th  captain  of  his  regiment  commands, 
or  has  commanded,  the  8th  Infantry.  The  3rd  cap- 
tain of  the  7th  Infantry  commands  that  regiment. — 
The  4th  Infantry  is  commanded  by  a captain.  Bri- 
gades are  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonels,  and  the 
2d  Division  is  commanded  by  Colonel  Worth,  he  be- 
ing a br&oct  Brigadier  General.  That  the  officers  ac- 
tually in  command  of  these  regiments,  brigades  and 
divisions  are  as  well  qualified  for  it  as  any  officers  in 
in  the  world,  1 am  perfectly  aware — and  that  they 
richly  deserve  to  be  commissioned  according  to  their 
present  responsibilities  is  certain;  but  the  question 
that  naturally  arises,  after  this  examination,  is, 
WHERE  ARE  ALL  THESE  FIELD  OFFICERS  ? 

Dead  Bodies. — An  officer  of  the  second  regiment  of 
Kentucky  volunteers  stated  in  our  office  tnat  from  the 
day  he  first  encamped  on  the  Rio  Grande  an  aver- 
age of  one  dead  body  per  day  had  floated  with  the 
currenl  past  his  encampment.  Many  a man  is  seen 
in  the  streets  one  day  by  his  friends  and  then  is  sud- 
denly missed,  and  without  creating  surprise  enough 
to  induce  an  inquiry  as  to  where  he  is  gone.  In  ma- 
ny instances  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
murdered  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

[ The  “American  Flag ,”  at  Malamoros. 

Pleasures  of  Soldiering. — Major  Forsyth,  the  Editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Georgia)  Times,  has  written  seve- 
ral letters  which  rank  high  for  graphic  power  and 
spirited  details.  From  a recent  letter  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  extracts  a few  passages,  showing  how  rich 
a field  Mexico  presents  for  a lover  of  Entomology 
and  Natural  History: 

“This  country  is  distinguished,  above  all  other 
particulars  by  its  myriads  of  crawling,  flying,  sting- 
ing and  biting  things.  Every  thing  you  touch  has  a 
spider  on  it.  We  are  killing  them  all  day  in  our 
tents.  We  never  dare  draw  on  a boot  or  put  on  a 
hat  or  garment  without  a close  search  for  some  poi 
sonous  reptile  or  insect  crouching  in  their  folds  or 
corners.  It  is  wonderful  that  we  are  not  slung  twen- 
ty times  a day.  Yesterday  morning,  while  standing 
up  at  breakfast,  (we  never  sit  at  meals  for  the  want 
of  the  wherewith  to  make  a seat,)  I felt  some  strange 
thing  crawling  up  my  leg  about  the  knee.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  seize  it  with  my  hand  and  to  disrobe. 
Looking  into  the  leg  of  my  off-drawn  drawer,  1 be- 
held a villainous  looking  creature  of  black  and  yel- 
low, with  a long  bony  tail.  I called  my  mess  to  look 
at  it,  when  Dr.  Hoxey,  who  has  been  before  in  this 
reptile  country,  pronounced  it  a Mexican  scorpion, 
and  told  me  for  my  comfort  that  it  was  as  poisonous 
as  a rattlesnake.  His  sung  was  out,  and  no  doubt 
when  I clenched  him  in  my  hand  he  struck  out  at  my 
clothes,  instead  of  in  at  my  flesh.  ‘Thinks  I to  my- 
self’ there’s  an  escape.  Besides  these  we  have  spi- 
ders, centipedes,  hordes  of  flies,  and  every  thing  else 
that  crawls,  flies,  bites,  and  makes  a noise.  A gang 
of  locusts  have  domiciled  themselves  iu  our  camp, 
and  keep  up  a sleepless  clatter  all  night.  To  this  is 
joined  the  music  of  frogs  and  the  barking  of  prairie 
dogs.  A few  nights  since  a panther  came  smelling 
up  to  the  lines  of  our  sentries.  All  these  small  nui- 
sances are  universally  pronounced  in  camp  as  death 
lo  one’s  patriotic  emotions,  and  a right  hard  fight  with 
the  enemy,  to  be  followed  by  a riddance  of  this  pesti- 
lent country,  would  be  hailed  by  the  whole  regiment 
as  a consummation  of  too  much  happiness.  But  here 
we  are  to  stay  fighting  his  insects  and  vermin,  with 
no  present  prospect  of  finding  their  masters,  (our 
enemy,)  for  whose  special  use  and  appropriate  com- 
fort they  scein  to  have  been  formed  by  Nature. — 

SoilIB  low  uf  uur  t/UEcis  ptofoao  to  bo  onnmorcd  of 

this  country.  The  air  here,  near  the  seacoast,  is 
certainly  fine,  and  one  is  at  a loss  to  account  for  the 
sickness;  but,  aside  from  that,  1 would  willingly  fore- 
go the  possession  of  all  the  rich  acres  1 have  seen  to 
get  back  from  this  land  of  half-bred  Indians  and  full- 
bred  bugs.” 

A letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Staff  with 
Gen.  Taylor’s  Army,  written  at  Camargo,  on  the 
24th  oi  August,  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  bureaux  of 
the  War  Department,  says  — 


“From  news  received  this  morning,  the  force  at  Mon- 
terey consists  of  about  6,009  men,  of  which  about  two 
are  regulars,  being  the  remains  of  ihearmy  defeated  on 
the  8ih  and  9th  of  May.  They  have  likewise  a force  in 
advance  of  Monterey  of  about  700  cavalry,  (at  Cadarila, 
distance  25  miles  from  Monterey.)  The  informant  re- 
ports them  as  not  well  prepared  for  action,  and  states 
that  the  horses  are  in  miserable  condition. 

1 hey  have  at  Monterey  two  pieces  of  artillery,  24 
pounders,  and  four  of  small  calibre;  he  stales  they  are 
fortifying,  but  that  their  works  are  not  in  a state  of  com- 
pletion.” 

The  same  letter  says — "Under  existing  circumstances, 
it  ts  believed  that  General  Taylor  will  make  the  utmost 
exertion  to  reach  Monterey,  as  it  is  believod  that  no  re 
sistance  will  be  made  of  any  moment  to  the  entrance  of 
his  army.  The  person  who  brings  intelligence  asserts 
that  the  people  of  Monterey  arid  the  country  adjacent  are 
anxious  fir  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.” 

Another  letter  from  a field  officer  of  Gen.  Taylor’s 
command,  dated  Camargo,  August  24,  says— 

“Gen.  Mejia  has  about  2,090  regular  troops,  and  over 

3.000  irregulars  now  in  Monterey.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  750  cavalry,  in  advance,  at  a place  called  Ca- 
darita.” 

Camargo,  Ang.  3tst,  1846. 

Gentlemen: — “Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
have  we  marched  without  impediment.’’  The  first  Bri- 
gade, under  General  Worth,  is  now  well  on  to  Monte- 
rey, and  the  second,  under  Col.  P.  F.  Smith,  and  third, 
under  Colonel  Garland,  are  expected  soon  to  follow. — 
Captain  May,  with  the  second  Dragoons,  and  Major 
Munroe,  with  the  Light  Artillery,  are  to  move  forward 
in  the  same  direction.  These,  with  the  Texiaus,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  volunteers,  all  under  the  command  of  Old 
Rough  and  Ready,  will  constitute  an  effective  force  of 
7,590.  But  a portion  of  these,  however,  will  proceed  to 
Monterey,  the  remainder  will  be  stationed  at  different 
posts  in  the  rear,  to  guard  them  and  preserve  a commu- 
nication with  the  supplies.  This  is  not  a pleasant  ser- 
vice for  those  who  are  ‘‘eager  for  the  fray,’’  but  it  can’t 
be  helped. 

The  want  of  proper  means  of  land  transportation  is 
severely  felt,  although  General  Taylor  has  an  effeciive 
force  of  nearly  15,009  men,  not  a single  additional  wa- 
gon has  arrived,  and  the  conveyance  of  baggage  and  ac- 
coutrements is  effected  exclusively  by  mules,  of  which 
-ome  1,500  or  2,000  have  been  hired  or  purchased  from 
the  Mexican.  [ Corres . of  the  New  Orleans  Bee. 

Camargo,  August  31s(. — It  is  almost  incredible,  yet 
true,  that  whilst  the  Government  has  pressed  on  to  this 
frontier  more  than  15,000  men,  not  a single  additional 
wagon  or  cart  has  been  sent  to  transport  supplies,  unless 
they  have  been  landed  witnin  a very  short  time  past. — 
While  the  army  is  stationed  on  the  river  steamers  afford 
great  facilities,  but  any  movement  into  the  interior  must 
of  necessity  depend  upon  land  transportation.  About 

2.000  mules  nave  been  purchased  or  hired  from  the  Mex- 
icans, and  by  packing  them,  the  f ree  now  in  motion  is 
enabled  to  advance. 

General  Worth,  with  his  command,  arrived  at  a plea- 
sant little  town  called  Seralvo,  at  the  foot  of  the  riiour,- 
tains,  on  the  24th,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  main 
body  of  the  army  approaches.  It  is  about  seventy  miles 
from  here.  Colonel  Smith  is  yet  within  a few  miles  of 
this  point,  bul  will  advance  immediately. 

General  Taylor  expects  to  be  at  Monterey  by  the  lath 
of  September,  and  in  Saltillo,  about  sixty  miles  beyond, 
by  the  1st  of  October.  Whether  any  movement  beyond 
the  latter  place  will  be  made  on  this  line  of  operations,  is 
unknown  to  the  uninitiated.  Whether  we  shall  meet 
with  any  resistance,  is  a question  upon  which  opinions 
are  divided.  It  is  certain  there  will  be  no  resistance  this 
side  of  Monterey,  unless  it  may  be  a skirmish  between 
small  parties,  and  that  is  not  very  probable.  Col.  Hays 
in  his  tour,  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  met  no  re- 
sistance. Gen.  Worth  has  not  seen  an  enemy.  Single 
companies  of  Texan  Rangers  have  traversed  the  country 
in  different  directions  and  met  no  opposition.  Small  par- 
lies  of  men  have  travelled  different  routes  without  inter- 
ruption. So  far,  every  tiling  indicates  a stale  uf  quietude 
and  peace. 

Ai  Monterey  we  understand  there  is  from  three  to  five 
thousand  men,  almost  in  a state  of  disorganization,  and 
deserting  every  opportunity.  Gen.  Mejia  commands 
there.  I doubt  if  there  be  any  serious  fight.  The  Mexi- 
cans have  no  army  that  can  resist  the  one  now  moving 
against  them.  They  are  all  excellent  troops,  and  effici- 
ent iri  every  respect. 

THE  RIOT  ON  THE  RIO  GRA.VDE. 

1 Col.  Baker  had  just  returned  with  a company  of  his 
regiment  from  the  burial  of  one  of  their  number,  and. 
hearing  the  riot  still  progressing  on  the  steamboat,  lie 
ordered  this  company  and  ono  other  to  follow  him  to  the 
boat,  witn  the  view  ot  quelling  It.  In  lus  attempting  to 
do  so,  one  of  the  officers  attached  to  the  Georgia  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  meleo  at  once  attacked  Tiim  with 
his  sword.  They  had  been  engaged  but  a few  moments, 
when  some  covvardlywillain  among  the  rioters  fired  a 
pistol  at  him,  which  passed  through  the  thick  part  of  his 
neck  from  behind  into  his  mouth,  knocking  out  one  of 
his  teeth.  Such  is  the  report  to  me  this  morning  from 
the  assistant  surgeon  of  his  regiment.  The  wound  is 
not  this  morning  considered  mortal,  although  last  even- 
ing 1 did  not  suppose  he  would  he  alive  at  this  time.  He 
is  more  cemfortable  than  could  be  expected,  and  we  now 
entertain  no  doubt  that  he  will  recover,  In  addition  to 
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Col.  Baker,  Capt.  Roberts  was  slightly  wounded  by  a 
piste!  shot.  Capt.  Post,  acting  commissary,  slightly;  Ser- 
geant Helm,  of  company  C,  badly  wounded,  a ball  pass- 
ing directly  through  his  body;  Corporal  Ursary  very 
sligh'ly;  private  Dillon  mortally  wounded  with  a bayonet 
— he  probably  will  not  live  the  day  out;  privates  H.  Mar- 
tin, Stewart,  Shepherd,  and  Lee,  all  slightly  wounded. — 
This  constitutes,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  all  who 
were  wounded  in  the  third  regimer  t of  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  who  acted  under  the  command  of  Col.  Baker 
in  the  effort  to  suppress  this  disgraceful  and  unpardona- 
ble riot.  How  many  are  killed  and  wounded  among  the 
two  companies  who  were  engaged  in  the  riot  on  the  Cor- 
vette I cannot  ascertain  with  sufficient  certainty  to  ven- 
ture any  statements.” 

[. Letter  to  the  New  Orleans  Delta. 

MARCH  FROM  MATAMOROS  TO  CAMARGO. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  adjutant 
Francis  B.  Shaeffer  of  Col.  Watson’s  Baltimore  troops, 
we  take  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Camargo,  August  23,  1846. 

After  a twelve  days  march,  I have  arrived  here 
well,  although  personal  suffering  and  inconvenience 
have  been  with  us  all,  more  than  you  can  possibly 
imagine.  We  have  marched  nearly  eighteen  miles 
every  day,  through  a country  of  dense  chapparal, 
the  sun  blazing  upon  us  with  an  intensity  of  heat  I 
never  before  experienced.  But  add  to  this  a want 
of  water,  and  such  a condition  and  such  a duty  may 
well  seem  intolerable.  We  sometimes  had  not  a 
drop  of  water  for  twenty  and  twenty  four  hours; 
and  at  others  our  relief  was  from  drinking  from  the 
muddy  pools  which  were  found  and  hailed  with  a 
shout  of  delight  upon  the  way.  Were  I to  relate  all, 
you  would  scarcely  believe  that  human  nature  could 
endure  such  privation  and  exposure  as  1 have  wit- 
nessed. Our  men  have  dropped  from  the  rank3  and 
sought  shelter  among  the  dry  chapparal,  careless 
whether  they  lived  or  died.  The  spot  of  their  retreat 
has  been  marked,  and  when  we  reach  water,  a party 
has  been  despatched  to  bring  them  in — and  we  made 
the  march  under  these  trying  circumstances,  without 
losing  a man. 

A hot  sun — a breathless  atmosphere — a thick  chap- 
paral— and  no  water;  this  is  another  picture  of  cam- 
paigning. In  the  last  1 gave  you,  we  tigured  in  wa- 
ter up  to  our  necks,  and  we  had  a taste  of  that  also 
in  the  early  part  of  the  march  we  have  just  com- 
pleted. On  our  way  we  killed  several  very  large 
rattlesnakes;  they  are  here  in  great  numbers,  but 
none  of  our  men  have  so  far  been  bitten.  The  reptile 
most  obhoxious  to  our  apprehensions  is  a very  poi- 
sonous species  of  spider  which  very  often  proves  fa- 
tal to  the  person  bitten.  I witnessed  a few  nights 
ago  the  sufferings  of  one  of  our  men  from  this  cause; 
his  agony  was  so  great  as  to  wring  from  him  the  most 
piercing  screams;  I am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  lie 
recovered. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  so  far;  the  health 
of  our  men  is  upon  the  whole  very  good,  and  they 
stand  the  climate  better  than  any  other  rpgiment 
here.  Indeed,  amongst  the  others  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  drum  is  continually  beating  the  fune- 
ral note  of  some  poor  Icliow  who  has  just  been 
“planted.” 

The  other  day  a wagon  of  the  Kentucky  baggage 
train,  passed  over  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  of  one 
of  their  men;  mortification  ensued,  and  tie  was  a 
dead  man  by  morning.  Several  instances  of  this 
character  have  had  the  effect  to  confirm  an  opinion 
that  to  be  wounded  in  such  a climate,  is  but  a pass- 
port to  the  grave;  gangrene  seetns  so  sure  and  sud- 
den. Our  doctor  is  now  getting  ready  to  take  off 
the  foot  or  toes  of  one  of  Captain  Piper’s  men,  who 
was  run  over  by  the  same  train.  But  I give  you  these 
details  to  interest,  not  to  alarm  you,  that  you  may 
have  a definite  idea  about  our  whereabout  and  true 
condition.  It  is  all  in  a man’s  life  lime  you  know, 
and  what  is  to  be,  will  be.  Foi  my  own  part,  1 am 
happy  enough.  It  is  just  the  life  I wanted  to  have  a 
taste  of,  aud  I am  by  no  means  disposed  to  relin- 
quish it. 

When  we  left  Barita,  we  marched  through  a la- 
gune,  nearly  a mile  of  which  the  water  wa3  up  to 
our  armpits;  I don’t  know  that  I was  ever  more 
amused  in  my  life,  and  it  would  have  been  an  odd 
and  ludicrous  sight  could  a connoisseur  of  fun  have 
been  perched  upon  us.  Imagine  to  your  mind’s  eye, 
three  thousand  men,  feeling  their  way,  wading  and 
swaying  here  and  there,  holding  their  musket  high 
over  head  to  preserve  them  from  the  water,  while 
now  and  then  some  unlucky  iellows  would  souse  into 
a hole,  and  tumble  over  out  of  sight,  until  he  could 
scramble  up,  or  be  hauled  out  by  his  comrades.  Our 
baggage  train  numbered  ninety-nine  wagons,  each 
drawn  by  six  mules. 

On  our  march  from  Matam*oro3,  we  were  overta- 
ken by  a horse  express,  one  of  Captain  May’s  men, 
despatched  after  us  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  with  informa- 
tion that  intelligence  had  been  received  at  headquar- 
ters, that  Canales  would  piake  an  attack  on  us  so  as 


to  cut  off  onr  baggage  train.  If  you  could  have  seen  j 
the  Baltimore  boys  then!  The  blood  was  up  to! 
fighting  heat  in  a minute — a perfect  thrill  of  exstacy 
accompanied  the  intelligence  as  it  ran  along  the 
lines.  Every  musket  was  thoroughly  examined,  and 
all  were  anxious  for  an  introduction  to  Canales  and 
his  army.  But,  alas!  and  alack  a-day,  their  hopes 
were  blighted,  and  no  Canales  with  his  men  ap- 
peared. 

I am  really  beginning  to  be  fearful  myself  that 
we  shall  have  no  fight.  I would  like  to  have  one 
chance  on  a battle  field,  if  it  were  only  just  to  see 
how  I should  feel.  There  is  nothing  like  a practical 
insight  into  human  nature,  as  it  exists  in  one’s  own 
breast.  But  I am  almost  certain  we  shall  have  no 
fighting  to  do.  We  are,  however,  still  destined  to 
proceed,  “onward,”  is  the  word,  to  Monterey.  We 
are  not  to  have  our  baggage  train;  all  our  trunks  are 
to  be  left  behind.  Provisions,  ammunitions,  and  all 
necessary  articles  are  to  be  carried  on  packed  mules. 
The  route  to  Monterev  is  long,  and  1 am  told  by  one 
of  our  guides  very  difficult.  Let  it  be  ever  so  diffi- 
cult we  will  let  Gen.  Paredes  see  that  while  the  war 
lasts,  our  determination  to  march  through  Mexico 
will  never  be  abandoned.  Wc  h ive  here  something 
like  twenty  thousand  men,  which  is  rather  more  than 
enough  to  beat  all  the  troops  that  Mexico  can  bring 
into  the  field. 

Excuse  ail  errors  and  appearances,  for  I write 
upon  a piece  of  the  top  a flour  barrel,  lying  in  my 
lap. 

Camp  Belknap,  Aug.  11,  184G. 

Fiiend  Chandler:  Our  first  encampment  after  leaving 
New  Albany  was  at  Camp  Jackson  below  N.  Orleans, 
where  we  pitched  our  terns  in  mud  knee  deep  and  re- 
mained one  day  previous  to  embarking.  On  onr  passage 
across  the  gulf  we  were  ail  sea  sick,  which  I think  was 
raiher  a benefit  than  an  injnry  to  us.  We  reached 
Brazos  St.  Jago  after  a short  passage,  aud  remained 
there  nine  days  in  the  hot  sun  and  sand  up  to  our  knees; 
but  as  we  had  a pleasant  breeze  during  the  day,  our 
sufferings  were  not  so  intolerable  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Our  present  camp  is  about  ten  miies 
above  the  mouth  of  ihe  Rio  Grande,  on  a sandy  ridge, 
one  mile  and  a half  from  the  river,  from  which  we  have 
to  bring  all  our  water,  through  mud  and  wet.  If  we 
had  been  stationed  three  miles  further  up  we  should  have 
been  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  have  had 
wood  and  water  in  abundance;  but  that  did  not  suit 
our  field  officers,  who  seem  to  have  picked  out  in  every 
instance  the  most  wretched  places  for  our  camp3,  but 
as  the  boys  say  it  can’t  last  always — twelve  months  will 
pass  away,  and  on  our  return  home  no  one  of  us  will 
fail  to  remember  there  those  who  forgot  us  here.  There 
is  great  dissatisfaction  in  our  company  towards  the  com- 
missioned officers.  They  are  a iazy  set.  lying  on  their 
back  all  day  fighting  mosquitoes  and  flies,  compelling 
the  inen  to  wait  upon  them,  bring  diem  water,  &c.1 
while  the  sergeants  do  the  drilling.  We  volunteered  as 
soldiers,  they  would  like  to  make  servants  of  us,  but  I 
think  1 see  it  sticking  out  that  the  men  will  give  the 
officers  to  understand  they  won’t  submit  to  such  treat- 
ment much  longer.  We  don’t  like  to  complain,  but  the 
truth  should  be  told— the  commissioned  officers  don’t 
know  anything  of  their  duty,  and  won’t  learn,  and  the 
privates  suffer  in  consequence.  I can’t  tell  you  when 
vve  shall  move  from  this  place,  or  whether  we  shall  ever 
see  the  face  of  an  enemy.  We  are  all  anxious  to  do 
something  and  do  it  quick  and  be  off  for  home,  for  to 
toll  the  truth,  sogcrin’  ain’t  what  it  was  cracked  up  to 
■he,  nohow.  - I bad  rather  be  sticking  type  in  your  office 
than  eaiing  beef  and  mouldy  bread  and  drinking  braek- 
ish  water  on  the  Rio  Grande;  and  there  are  so  many 
who  think  as  I do  that  if  our  regiment  was  at  home  a 
corporal’s  squad  couldn’t  be  induced  to  return.  Louisi- 
ana troops  were  lucky— let  them  make  what  fuss  they 
will  at  being  discharged — still  I say  they  v\  ere  lucky,  and 
they  know  it.  Yours,  The  Sakgeant. 

[ Carres . Evansville  Journal. 

The  Missing  Officer— On  the  route  from  Brazos 
Santiago  to  barita,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  was 
all  of  a sudden  missing,  and  the  worst  app:eheusions 
became  prevalent  immediately,  and  files  of  scouts  were 
detailed  io  scour  the  chapparal.  He  had  been  observed 
in  the  rear  ul  his  company  on  the  march,  and  some  en- 
tertained fears  that  he  had  been  cut  off  bv  a straggling 
party  of  the  enemy.  After  tiie  return  of  lire  scouts 
without  intelligence  of  him,  a gloom  began  to  settle  on 
the  countenance  of  his  brother  oflicers-;  and  three  of 
•hern  travelling  along  together,  were  talking  about  the 
mystery  of  his  disappearance. 

“four  B.j”  said  one,  “ibis  will  be  a sad  intelligence  to 
carry  to  h:s  wife  anil  i.hi'dro,,  ” 

A camp  wagon  was  driving  near  them,  and  C.  ra  sed 
his  head  over  the  side  to  look  at  his  afflicted  comrades: 

‘'Don’t  alarm  my  babies  with  the  intelligence  ol  my 
loss,’’  says  lie;  “I  intend  io  turn  up”  as  soon  as  this  in- 
fernal hot  march  is  over!” 

We  need  not  add  that  his  discovery  imparled  general 
joy  through  the  Legion.  [Reveille. 

ARMY  OF  THE  CENTRE. 

San  Jintonio  de  Bexar,  Sept.  3,  1846. 

General  Wool,  with  a part  of  his  staff,  left  Port 
Lavaca  on  the  8th  ultimo,  and  arrived  at  this  place 


j on  the  14th.  That  worthy  man  and  veteran  officer 
I inspector  Genera!  Churchill  has  arrived,  as  also 
Capt.  Fraser,  of  the  corps  of  engineers;  Capt.  Cross, 
assistant  quartermaster  and  chief  of  that  department 
here,  and  Lieut.  Kingsbury,  ordnance  department, 
who  compose  a part  of  the  general’s  staff.  Captain 
Prentiss,  assistant  adjutant  general,  is  expected  to 
join  iri  a few  days. 

The  two  regiments  of  Illinois  volunteers,  under 
Cols.  Hardin  and  Bissell,  left  their  encampment  on 
Placedores  creek  on  the  11th  uilinio,  and  arrived 
here  on  the  24th. 

Col.  Harney,  with  a detachment  of  the  2d  dra- 
goons, consisting  of  Brevet  Major  Beall’s,  Captains 
Howe  and  Blake’s  companies,  returned  from  the 
Presidio  de  Rio  Grande  on  the  26 1 h ultimo,  having 
been  absent  about  one  month.  Since  their  return 
Captain  Howe’s  company  has  been  consolidated 
with  Major  Beall’s  and  Captain  Blake’s  companies. 
Captain  Howe  will  probably  go  upon  the  recruiting 
service. 

Two  companies  of  1st  dragoons  under  Captains 
Steen  and  Eustis.and  two  companies  of  6lh  regiment 
United  States  infantry,  the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Bonneville,  left  Fort  Smith  on  the 
13th  of  July,  and  arrived  here  on  the  27th  ultimo, 
having  accomplished  a march  of  seven  hundred  miles 
in  about  six  weeks.  Great  credit  is  due  ihe  gallant 
major  and  those  under  him  in  the  performance  of 
this  tedious  march,  and  in  bringing  their  train  m such 
remarkably  fine  order. 

Tne  Arkansas  mounted  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Yell,  left  Washington  (Arkansas) 
on  the  15th  of  July,  and  arrived  here  on  the  28th 
ultimo. 

These  troops  are  encamped  at  a delightful  spot, 
three  miles  above  the  Alamo,  bearing  the  name 
“Camp  Crockett.”  The  surrounding  country  is  a 
beautiful  rolling  prairie,  dotted  over  with  clumps  of 
oak,  muskeet,  &c.,  through  which  many  little  streams 
wend  their  way  to  the  clear  and  beautiful  San  An- 
tonio river,  with  its  banks  garnished  with  foliage, 
flowing  along  in  front,  of  the  catnp,  affording  the 
troops  an  abundance  of  pure  water;  while  the  oppo- 
site side  is  bounded  with  a range  oi'  hills,  stretching 
to  the  northwest.  On  the  western  side  of  the  San 
Antonio,  encamped  live  companies  of  Texas  volun- 
teers, under  the  command  of  Col.  Young;  and  being 
six  months’  men,  they  will  probably  be  disbanded  in 
a few  days.  The  advance  of  the  army  will  take  up 
its  line  of  march  about  the  15th  instant,  and  perhaps 
sooner;  great  exertions  being  made  by  the  quarter- 
master’s department,  under  the  indefatigable  Capt. 
Cross,  who  leaves  nothing  undone  which  is  possible 
to  place  this  train  in  a proper  state  to  give  efficiency 
to  tiie  expedition. 

Gen.  Wool  is  up  early  and  late,  and  is  fast  bring- 
ing the  volunteers  into  form.  He  i3  still  in  town;  but, 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  will  pitch  his  lent,  with  the 
troops  in  Camp  Crockett,  as  will  every  officer  whose 
constant  business  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
main in  town. 

1 have  no  doubt  that  ihe  general  will  take  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  of  Chihuahua  some  time  in  the 
month  of  October.  The  distance  to  the  Rio  Grande 
is  calculated  at  about  140  miles,  and  from  thence  to 
Chihuahua  450  miles,  making  our  march  600  miles, 
over  a lovely  country. 

The  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  cavalry,  it  is  sup- 
po.-ed,  will  join  Gen.  Taylor’s  command.  They  have, 
as  yet,  not  arrived.  Gen.  Wool’s  force  will  amount 
to  about  5,000. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar , Sept.  5,  1846. 

Since  writing  to  you  on  the  3.1  instant  Capt.  Wash- 
ing’s company  of  the  4th  United  States  artillery  ar- 
rived here  from  Carlisle,  (Ea.)  They  entered  the 
city  yesterday,  and.  passed  through  in  full  uniform, 
with  four  6 pounders  and  two  12  pound  howitzers, 
with  their  caissons,  travelling  forge,  baggage  train, 
&c.,  which  made  quite  a formidable  appearance  lor 
this  part  of  the  country,  ami  much  astonished  the 
Mexicans  here,  they  never  having  seen  so  great  an 
artillery  displayed  in  an  army,  and  believing  that 
nothing  could  equal  that  of  the  Mexicans.  They 
encamped  on  the  San  Pedro,  about  two  miles  from 
the  city. 

Lieut.  Rogers,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  (who  was  left 
by  Colonel  Harney  with  three  companies  of  Texa3 
troops  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Cady,  at  Presi- 
dio de  Rio  Grande,)  and  Mr.  Callahan,  arrived  this 
morning,  and  reported  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mand near  at  hand.  Their  provisions  being  damaged 
and  condemned,  it  became  necessary  to  | rocure 
more;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Presidio  professed  to 
be  very  friendly,  Ihdy  sent  a small  boat  with  nine  men 
over  the  river  to  bring  the  articles  purchased.  After 
the  men  had  pushed  off  their  boat  they  were  atta  k- 
ed  by  a body  of  Mexicans,  secreted  in  the  chapparal 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Three  of  our  party  ..ere 
killed,  the  remainder  jumped  overboard,  and  reach- 
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ed  the  bank  on  this  side.  During  the  afternoon  the 
Mexicans  kept  up  a lire  from  their  musketry,  and 
succeeded  in  billing  one  mule  and  slightly  wounding 
another.  The  troops  having  no  means  of  crossing 
over  the  river,  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  this 
place,  being  already  under  orders  to  that  effect  — 
Undoubtedly  by  this  time  this  signal  victory  is  herald- 
ed through  Mexico  as  giving  additional  lustre  to  the 
arms  of  the  magnanimous  and  exalted  people.  Before 
leaving,  the  provisions  and  other  stores,  together 
with  a stock  of  goods  belonging  to  Mr.  Callahan, 
were  burnt,  being  unable  to  transport  them  to  this 
place. 

Surgeon  E.  B.  Price,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  is  or- 
dered to  headquarters  as  medical  director. 

We  are  fast  approaching  thedav  of  marching,  and 
every  man  is  anxious  to  be  off.  We  anticipate  a plea- 
sant trip,  though  there  are  some  who  fear  that  little 
fighting  will  be  done.  The  troops  are  generally  in 
good  health,  and  those  who  brought  disease  with 
them  are  fast  recovering. 

The  Lipan  chief  Castro,  and  others  of  the  depu- 
tation Irom  that  tribe  to  Washington,  arrived  here 
yesterday,  decked  off  with  the  gewgaws  bestowed 
upon  them  at  the  capital.  They  appeared  much  de- 
lighed  with  their  visit  at  court,  and  had  much  to  say 
Ot  the  “mucho  grande  casa,"  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing to  the  low  dirty  stone  houses  of  this  place,  with 
a sign.fi  -ant  ptigh!  plight  The  railroads  puzzled  them 
much:  "No  cabalta  (horse)  nada  mas  puff!  puff!" 
(imitating  the  escape  ol  the  steam.) 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Sept.  7,  1846‘. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  General 
Wool  intends  to  put  in  motion  the  advance  of  his 
division  upon  Chihuahua  as  early  as  Ihe  15th  inst  — 
He  o -ly  waits  for  supplies  from  Lavaca,  which  are 
on  the  way.  We  expect  them  in  the  course  of  some 
four  or  five  days.  They  consist  of  arms  for  Col.  Yell’s 
regiment  of  mounted  men,  ammunition  for  Captain 
Washington’s  company  of  artillery,  and  subsistence 
for  the  troops. 

The  general  has  been  here  preparing  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  province  of  Chihuahua  since  the  14th 
ultimo.  He  will  no  doubt  enter  its  capital  in  the 
mouth  of  October.  '1  he  force  now  concentrated  is 
rising  of  3,000.  Of  these  eight  companies  are  re- 
gulars, four  of  dragoons,  one  of  artillery,  and  three 
of  the  6th  lnlanlry — all  efficient  and  well  command- 
ed. 

ARMY  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  Si.  Louis  Republican  of  the  8th,  says:  “Ma- 
jor A.  D Stuart,  paymaster  of  the  United  States 
army  for  this  district,  we  understand,  will  leave  to- 
day for  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  pay  the  companies 
comprising  the  regiment  of  infantry  now  forming 
there  to  j . in  Gen.  Kearney.  They  will  be  entitled, 
we  suppose,  to  a year’s  clothing,  and  travelling  ex- 
penses from  the  place  of  enrollment  to  the  place 
where  they  are  mustered  into  the  service.  If  ive 
are  correctly  informed,  Major  S.  is  anticipating 
what  he  supposes  will  be  the  orders  of  the  proper 
department,  and  to  do  so,  we  understand,  has  raised 
the  money  from  the  Bank  of  Missouri,  upon  his  own 
drafts. 

Wagons  for  the  Army. — About  400  army  wa- 
gons are  being  shipped  from  Boston  for  the  Rio 
Grande.  One  of  the  papers,  printed  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  slates  as  a small  sample  of  go- 
vernment economy , that  a number  of  wagons  have 
| been  contracted  for  in  their  neighborhood  at  ninety 
, dollars  each,  while  they  can  he  purchased  by  private 
; individuals,  single,  at  sixty  dollars,  being  at  an  ad- 
vance of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  their  true  market 
value. 

Another  Countermand. — Letters  were  received 
ol  St.  Louis  on  the  12lh  instant,  from  the  war  de- 
pirlinenl,  notifying  the  United  States  officers  at  St. 
Louis  of  li:e  determination  of  the  government  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  regiment  of  infantry 
called  for  by  the  requisition  on  the  governor  of  Mis 
souri  of  18th  of  July,  and  which  regiment  had  near- 
ly all,  assembled  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  order 
directs  that  they  shall  be  mustered  out  of  service  as 
speedily  as  possible,  either  at  Fori  Leavenworth,  or 
any  other  point  where  they  may  be.  They  will,  of 
course,  receive  pay  for  the  time  which  they  may 
have  passed  in  service,  lor  travelling  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and,  we  presume,  six  months  clothing. 

From  Bent’s  Fort. — The  St.  Louis  New  Era  has 
the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  a volunteer  in 
Major  Clark’s  artillery  company: 

, “ Fort  Bent,  August,  9,  184G. 

“We  are  not  encamped  exactly  at  the  fort,  but 
about  nine  miles  Ibis  side.  Our  intelligence  is  very 
limited  as  regards  our  future  course,  the  officers 
seeming  to  consider  that  the  dear  people  haye  no  use 


for  information.  The  impri->nn  :s  we  shall  start 
after  resting  eight  nr  u u days  t>  recruit  horses  and 
men,  they  are  both  in  almost  a universally  used  up 
condition,  though  there  are  not  a great  number  ac- 
tually laid  up  by  sickness — in  all,  in  our  company, 
about  ten.  There  is  great  complaining  about  a want 
of  provisions,  the  men  actually  not  receiving  more 
than  about  half  as  much  as  they  can  eat.  The  issue 
to  be  made  in  future  of  coffee  is  to  consist  of  four  tin 
cups  full  for  the  entire  company  for  24  hours.  One 
company  lately  attacked  a provision  wagon  and  took 
therefrom  all  they  wanted;  and  their  example  m ly  be 
imitated.  Some  of  the  companies,  I believe,  have  less 
or  nothing  to  complain  of.” 

A Disappointmf.nt. — One  of  our  citizens,  a youth 
of  remarkable  com  age  and  constancy,  and  imlomni- 
tnble  perseverance,  left  this  city  some  years  ago  for 
Texas,  where  be  became  distinguished  in  the  milita- 
ry service.  He  was  here,  last  spring,  looking  for  an 
appointment  in  the  mounted  regiment,  in  which  lie 
was  promised  a captaincy.  Being  here,  he  was  de- 
signated and  employed  by  the  government  to  carry 
the  Santa  Fe  traders  the  intelligence  of  the  war 
with  Mexico.  When  the  Texas  senators  were  in 
formed  that  he  hail  undertaken  the  task,  they  pro- 
nounced that  it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  for 
Capt.  Howard  to  undertake  the  enterprise  without 
an  escort.  But  the  captain  did  undertake  and  exe- 
cute it  with  entire  success  He  returned  to  this  city, 
a few  days  ago,  and  found  that  lie  had  lost  his  cap- 
taincy, there  being  no  vacancies — and  the  war  de- 
partment cut  down  his  ailowancc  for  his  energetic 
enterprise  one  half. 

[ Washington  corres.  uf  the  Jf.  Y.  Commercial. 

The  California  Expedition. — The  Union  of  the 
14th  says:  “We  met  at  the  war  department,  this 
evening,  with  a captain  in  Col.  Stevenson’s  regiment. 
He  informs  us  that  the  troops  were  being  paid  off 
some  months  in  advance,  as  they  were  actually  em- 
barked, and  that  they  would  certainly  sail  for  the 
Pacific  in  the  course  of  this  week.” 

New  difficulties  have  broken  out  among  the  Cali- 
lornia  volunteers  at  Governor’s  Island,  New  York. 
On  the  18lh  the  regiment  was  marched  to  the  guard 
house  to  receive  their  bounty  money  previous-  to 
embarking.  The  men  of  company  C — the  first  com- 
pany marched  up — refusing  to  pay  the  prices  changed 
for  ther  clothing,  yiz:  $5  for  jackets,  $3  for  pants, 
an!  $1  50  for  caps.  They  were  willing  to  pay  a fair 
price,  but  were  confined  for  insubordination.  Com- 
pany A then  came  up:  and  refused.  They  were 
marched  back  to  their  quarters,  and  confined  to  their 
tents.  Col.  Bankhead,  finding  the  refusal  general, 
told  them  they  would  be  compelled  to  embark  with- 
out their  pay— -which  they  preferred  to  taking  the 
clothing  at  the  prices  charged. 

Col.  Jonathan  D.  Stevenson. — A-  motion,  we 
understand,  was  yesterday  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a receiver  of  the  property  and  the  effects  of  this 
gentleman,  upon  a creditor’s  bill  tiled  against  him, 
in  whTch  N.  Dane  Ellingvvood  was  complainant. — 
The  motion  was  granted.  Will  not  this  stop  his  sup- 
pltes  from  the  government?  lie  is  also  under  bail, 
which  was  put  in  upon  his  arrest  under  a writ  of  ne 
exeat,  to  slay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

[JV*.  Y.  Tribune. 

Later— The  last  New  York  papers,  announce  that 
Colonel  Stevenson  has  reconciled  affairs — the.  com- 
panies are  embarking  arid  will  be  off  in  a day  or 
two. 

THE  campaign? 

We  have  been  favored  by  a gentleman  of  litis  city 
with  the  following  interesting  copy  of  a Letter  ftom 
an  Officer  of  the  Army,  who  has  been  with  General 
Taylor’s  Command  from  its  hrsL  entrance  into  Texas: 

[Wli£.  Inlet. 

Matamoros,  August  11,  1846. 

Deap.  Sir  . The  main  body  of  the  army  having  ad- 
vanced to  Camargo,  1 ain  left  here  to  follow  on  in  a 
few  days  with  some  of  the  rear  parlies.  This  leaves 
a few  idle  hoots  on  my  hands, and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing for  me  to  occupy  them  with  a narration  ol  facts 
and  fancies  that  eoate  within  my  observation  or  that 

poe«J  through  n\y  brnirv.  1 hopo  that  it  will  be 

equally  interesting  for  you  and  those  around  you  to 
read  these  random  thoughts,  strung  together  in  a ran- 
dom manner. 

1 have  seen  many  letters,  despatches,  communica- 
tions, &c.  from  Washington,  and  also  letters  from 
this  place  to  the  press  of  the  United  Stales,  having 
the  Mexican  troop9,  affairs,  country,  and  people  as 
topics;  but  all  that  I have  seen  has  impressed  mo  un- 
favorably as  regards  the  knowledge  received  by  the 
one  class  of  writers,  and  that  intended  to  be  convey 
ed  by  the  other.  Something,  therefore,  on  these 
subjects  may  be  interesting.  My  ^information  and 
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opinions  J derived  in  the  following  mansion.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival  at  this  place  I lercic.d  the  Gene- 
ral’s permission  to  lake  a room  in  town.  Mv  next 
door  neighbor,  Dim  * * *,  is  a fair  representative 
of  the  most  worthy  class  of  Mexicans— well  educat- 
ed, well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  statistics  of 
his  own  country  and  those  of  the  United  Stales;  at  the 
same  time,  without  energy,  enterprise,  or  industry; 
bigoted  as  a Catholic,  yet  oppo-ed  to  the  priests;  as  a 
republican  opposed  to  all  the  recent  military  Gov- 
ernments, ami  as  a patriot  opposed  to  the  Americans. 
1 was  called  upon  almost  daily  to  protect  his  family 
from  the  unceremonious  visits  or  the  rude  treatment 
of  the  volunteers,  so  that  an  intimacy  was  soon  es- 
tablished between  us:  lie  was  pleased  to  see  me  in 
his  house,  he  and  his  u ife  and  sister  look  pains  to 
teach  me  the  language,  and  vve  were  soon  on  the 
m-  sl  amicable  relations,  and  enabled  to  interest  each 
other  in  conversation.  F rom  the  Mexicans  one  meets 
in  the  streets  nothing  i9  to  be  learned,  except  proba- 
bly some  isolated  lact.  They  ate  polite  and  cold. — 
Enter  their  houses,  which  you  can  seldom  do  with- 
out intrusion,  and  you  are  treated  with  a still  more 
cold  civility.  From  the  American  and  Irish  mer- 
h ants  I could  leant  but  little  of  the  true  character  of 
the  people.  They  are  belter  acquainted  with  the 
state  o!  trade,  and  geographical  facts,  and  with  the 
mere  present  temper  and  opinion  of  the  people.  But 
in  this  family  1 learned  that  feelings  exist  and  opini- 
ons are  entertained  which  1 neither  saw  nor  heard 
elsewhere.  For  more  than  two  months  I have  been 
intimate  with  this  family,  and  have  been  a daily  vi- 
siter, and  I have  always  found  them  consistent 

warm  in  pulsive  feelings,  weak  judgment,  and  weak 
character. 

The  province  oT Texas  extended,  say  they,  to  the 
Nueces,  and  the  conquest  of  Texas  extended  no  fur- 
ther. On  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as 
far  in  the  interior  as  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  Mexican 
families  resided— Mexican  customs  and  Mexican 
laws  prevailed.  Texas  presumed  to  lay  claim  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  by  force  of  arms'lhe  United  Slates 
possessed  themselves  of  the  country.  This  they  say 
was  ungenerous,  unjust,  and  mean;  as  a powerful 
people  did  wrong  to  a weaker  one;  under  the  cloak 
of  a shallow  claim.  The  presence  of  our  troops  upon 
the  Rio  Grande  they  looked  on  as  an  invasion  of  their 
country,  and  to  this  feeling  of  injury  was  added  one 
of  bitterness  when  their  army  was  defeated.  This 
feeling  increases  as  vve  penetrate  the  country;  when 
we  get  among  a finer  and  more  intelligent  race  of 
men.  As  a nation  they  are  peculiarly  given  to  hope 
for  something  belter.  They  are  satisfied  to  see 
things  as  they  are;  they  can  see  no  way  by  which 
they  are  to  be  improved,  and  are  unwilling  to  make 
an  exertion  to  improve  them;  and  y •- L they  hope  and 

sincerely  expect  that  things  will  turn  out  better. 

They  do  riot  believe  yet  but  their  troops  are  superior 
to  our  regulars;  and,  as  for  the  volunteers,  they  con- 
sider them  as  useless,  being  undisciplined.  They  ex- 
plain the.  deteat  of  the  “Resaca”  in  different  ways; 
the  Ampudia  men  say  that  Arista  sold  the  army;  oth- 
ers say  that  Arnpudia  acted  as  a traitor.  There  is 
rto  doubt  but  that  Ampudia  demoralized  the  army 
much  by  his  seditious  talk,  both  to  las  officers  and 
men. 

They  believe  that  their  cavalry  is  the  best  in  the 
world;  all  that  they  want  is  good  horses;  provided 
with  these,  they  will  be  enabled  to  break  any  square 
or  line  of  infantry.  In  their  own  tights,  the  cavalrv 
ride  over  the  infantry,  d hey  believe,  moreover,  tha't 
in  May’s  charge  the  whole  merit  was  due  to  the  hor- 
ses— that  they  ran  away  with  the  riders,  and  carried 
them  much  further  than  was  intended.  In  want  of 
oilier  arguments,  they  fail  back  upon  the  history  of 
their  revolution,  when  rude  and  undisciplined  mass- 
es drove  from  this  country  the  regular  troops  of 
Spain.  Their  first  position  is  to  doubt  if  we  will  be 
successful  against  equal  numbers,  and  they  calculate 
with  certainty  on  our  falling  before  superior  forces. 
Second,  that  the  great  disadvantages  we  will  labor 
under  when  iri  the  interior  ol  the  country,  far  remov- 
ed from  our  supplies,  that  these  difficulties  will  de- 
feat us,  without  the  agency  of  Mexican  troops. — 
Third,  tljat  though  tney  may  be  beaten,  still  they  will 
not  be  cot  quered;  they  will  have  to  continue  the  war 
three  years,  when  vve  must  be  defeated  by  our  own 
osfjonisas.  That  those  opinions  arc  beid  is  proved 

in  other  ways.  VVe  can  get  the  service  and  proper- 
ty of  these  people  for  money,  but  we  have  not  got 
their  good  will. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  will  make  our 
military  success  unavailable  : the  want  of  stiffness  in 
the  nation.  It  they  had  a commerce  for  this  war  to 
destroy;  if  they  had  an  internal  industry  which  it 
would  interrupt,  or  if  the  people  possessed  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  which  they  would  be  deprived,  there 
would  then  be  something  to  operate  against,  and  by 
which  we  could  move  me  people.  We  could  then 
be  as  the  whirlwind  in  the  forest — leave  the  desola- 
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lion  of  war  around  us.  But,  constituted  as  Mexico 
is,  our  visitation  will  be  as  the  tempest  in  the  prai 
rie  : for  a moment  we  will  agnate  the  grass  that  is 
in  our  track,  but  leave  no  impression  behind  us. — 
The  country  is  without  commerce,  industry,  or  insti- 
tutions; the  people  are  without  comforts,  and  are 
armed  with  a panoply  of  vanity  and  pride  which  is 
bullet-proof.  They  have  but  to  step  aside  and  let 
the  storm  pass,  biding  their  time  to  act.  And, 
should  it  not  come,  they  will  still  smile  complacent- 
ly as  they  reflect  that  this  tempest,  which  has  done 
them  no  harm,  has  at  least  been  expensive  to  their 
enemies. 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncongenial  to  their  feelings 
than  the  idea  of  annexation,  or  of  living  under  Ame- 
rican laws.  They  recognise  the  superiority  of  our 
institutions;  they  see  that  property  is  protected,  that 
industry  is  promoted,  that  our  people  are  not  the 
sport  of  yearly  revolutions,  nor  victims  to  the  exac- 
tions of  a ruthless  and  starving  soldiery.  They  wish 
that  their  institutions  and  laws  could  be  the  same, 
and  that  they  could  have  the  same  chance  of  being  a 
happy  and  industrious  people;  but  they  want  it  among 
themselves.  But,  with  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  they  see  not  their  amalgamation  with  our 
people,  but  their  own  extinction.  They  see  their  re 
ligion  sunk  from  the  high  position  it  now  holds;  they 
will  have  strange  laws  and  -trange  customs  thrust 
upon  them;  they  will  see  their  lands  pass  from  their 
hand  through  some  deficiency  of  title,  of  which  they 
are  now  happily  ignorant;  they  will  have  the  wild 
restless  population  from  Texas  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mi-sissippi  for  neighbors,  whose  contempt  for  all  law 
is  supreme,  and  whose  disregard  of  the  decencies  of 
life,  and  of  property,  and  of  life  itself,  is  notorious. — 
No,  it  is  better  for  us  to  wait,  say  they;  time  may 
improve  our  Government,  or  we  may  be  enabled  to 
set  up  one  for  ourselves.  At  any  rate,  whatever  dis- 
orders we  have  we  must  submit  to;  we  have  still  our 
own  religion,  our  own  people,  our  own  lands,  and 
our  own  laws  and  customs,  and  no  advantage  which 
we  might  gain  from  annexation  to  the  United  Slates 
can  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  these.  Such  is  the 
spirit  and  feeling  as  expressed  by  themselves,  and  as 
it  is  demonstrated  by  their  acts.  How  will  this  af- 
fect our  military  operations?  We  must  expect  to 
find  no  party  in  our  favor,  no  gratuitous  information 
or  assistance — every  thing  reluctantly  given,  even  for 
high  prices;  whereas  the  Mexican  General  will  be 
informed  of  all  the  particulars  relative  to  us  which 
he  may  desire  to  know.  They  will  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  our  progress,  and  probably  will  cause  us  but 
little  annoyance  to  our  supply  trains  and  our  forag- 
ing parties;  for,  although  imbued  with  feeling  of  bit- 
terness and  hate,  they  still  want  the  courage  and  en- 
terprise of  the  spamsh  guerilla  to  make  them  formi- 
dable. Should,  however,  occasions  present  them- 
selves where  there  would  be  but  little  risk,  and  cer- 
tainty of  escape,  and  booty  to  be  acquired  they  would 
not  fail  to  make  the  trial;  and,  it  successful,  would 
make  it  a bloody  triumph.  Should  disaster  happen 
to  us,  then  would  they  be  about  us  like  vultuies. 

So  much  for  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Mexico. — 
Now  for  the  army  of  the  Republic.  1 think  not 
much  of  the  generalship  of  Mejia,  Ampudia,  or  Aris- 
ta. Each  of  those  Generals  recognised  the  war  as 
begun  by  our  entering  the  country,  whilst  we  would 
not  so  consider  it  until  we  had  received  some  act  of 
hostility  from  the  Mexican  troops.  This  situation 
of  things  they  knew;  they  had  all  the  advantage  to 
make  their  dispositions  on  their  side  of  the  river,  and 
of  striking  the  first  blow:  yet  the  only  advantage 
they  gathered  from  this  was  the  capture  of  Thorn- 
ton’s party.  Moreover,  their  system  of  espionage 
was  perlect.  Nothing  passed  in  our  camp  but  was 
known  to  the  Mexican  General;  even  of  '1'hornton’s 
approach  be  was  informed,  and  an  ambuscade  pre- 
pared accordingly.  Since  the  capture  of  Ar.sta’s  pa- 
pers we  have  seen  the  reports  of  his  spies.  W ith  re- 
gard to  numbers,  &c.  they  are  always  correct;  with 
regard  to  description  of  position  or  works  they  exhi- 
bit great  ignorance,  showing  that  these  spie  are  peo- 
ple of  some  cunning  and  enterprise,  but  without  mi- 
litary intelligence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  now 
what  combinations  might  have  been  adopted,  which 
appeared  to  be  better  than  those  Arista  did  adopt;  but 
every  body  wassurprised  as  well  as  gratified  to  know 
that  he  intended  to  attack  Fort  Brown  ami  fight  the 
army.  The  surprise  was  occasioned  by  this:  every 
body  supposed  that  Arista  knew  as  much  about  our 
situation  as  we  did  ourselves,  and  we  were  gratified 
to  know  that  lie  had  chosen  just  that  combination 
which  we  would  have  chosen  for  him.  In  the  light 
ol  “Palo  Alto”  he  supposed  we  had  twenty-two  guns; 
he  knew  that  we  had  a large  train,  and  that  we  had 
no  cavalry.  Yet  his  plan  of  battle,  as  1 have  been 
informed  by  one  of  his  Aids,  was,  alter  exchanging  a 
few  shots ah  artillery,  to  form  two  columns  of  attack 
with  cavalry  at  the  head  of  each.  Now  i am  certain 
that  our  ten  pieces  would  have  cut  down  every  man 


in  those  columns  before  they  could  have  marched 
half  a mile  through  that  tall  prairie  grass  to  reach 
us;  yet  this  plan  was  formed  under  the  impression 
that  we  had  twenty-two  pieces.  Nor  do  I think  that 
he  chose  the  best  position  at  the  “Resaca;”  had  his 
line  been  formed  on  the  peninsula  just  within  the 
bushes,  leaving  the  old  field  in  his  front,  his  four  pie- 
ces of  largest  calibre  enfilading  the  road,  and  his  oth 
ers  flanking  his  line  and  sweeping  the  old  field,  h is 
flanks  would  have  rested  on  the  swamp — the  swamp 
would  also  have  been  in  his  rear;  so  that  flanks  and 
rear  would  have  been  secure.  Our  artillery  could 
not  have  advanced  along  the  road  to  the  open  space, 
and  only  one  piece  could  have  been  used  in  the  road, 
which  must  soon  have  yielded  to  the  action  of  four 
our  infantry  must  have  advanced  through  the  brush 
at  open  order,  and,  in  crossing  the  old  field,  fa  clear 
space  of  two  hundred  yards.)  they  would  have  been 
exposed  to  a flank  fire  of  six  guns,  and  a direct  fire  of 
the  whole  army;  which  army  would  have  been  con- 
cealed by  the  chaparral.  On  this  open  space  they 
could  have  used  their  cavalry. 

So  much  for  General  Arista.  Ampudia  did  all  he 
could  to  destroy  Arista;  and,l  think,  was  gratified  at 
the  resulis  of  the  two  fights.  Torrejon,  the  chief  of 
cavalry,  did  nothing — be  pretended  to  charge  once, 
but  it  was  a poor  attempt.  General  Morley  was  a 
coward  : he  ran  rather  too  soon,  as  did  Col.  Corasco, 
the  chief  of  the  rapadores.  Generals  La  Vega  and 
Ricona  were  probably  the  best  officers  they  had  : the 
lower  officers  of  the  Mexican  army,  from  all  I can 
learn,  are  generally  young  men  of  corrupt  morals, 
dissipated  habits,  and  with  little  courage  or  enter- 
prise. This  I get  from  the  Mexicans  themselves. — 
They  never  lead  their  men;  and  there  is  not  existing 
between  the  officers  and  men  that  feeling  of  brother- 
hood which  is  found  in  our  service.  The  soldiers  are 
active  rather  than  strong,  and  are  capable  of  great 
endurance  and  great  exertion.  Their  usual  rate  of 
marching  is  thirty  miles  per  day,  and  a forced  march 
is  fifty  miles.  Ampudia  came  from  Monterey  to  Ca- 
margo,  a distance  of  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  in 
four  days.  It  will  take  us  fifteen,  I think.  It  de- 
tracts from  our  merit  to  disparage  an  enemy;  but  I 
really  cannot  call  the  Mexicans  good  troops,  or  say 
that  they  have  done  good  fighting.  At  Palo  Alto 
they  stood  and  took  our  artillery  fire  very  well;  they 
were  too  brave  to  run  back,  but  not  brave  enough  to 
go  fprward.  Twice  was  the  charge  sounded,  and  the 
officers  tried  to  spur  the  men  on  with  their  swords. 
They  would  not  go  forward,  but  they  would  stand 
still.  At  the  Resaca  they  never  showed  any  thing 
like  the  spirit  of  our  men;  the  only  instance  that  I 
could  learn  of  their  making  any  thing  like  a spirited 
resistance  was  when  they  were  four  to  one  of  the  as- 
sailants. These  soldiers  live  upon  the  simplest  kind 
of  food;  corn  and  jerked  beef  will  supply  all  their 
wants,  and  this  they  want  only  in  small  quantities. — 

I think  we  have  litile  to  fear  from  the  Mexican  army 
in  the  field — to  go  right  at  them  in  front,  on  flank,  and 
in  rear  with  a vigorous  impulse,  will  always  decide 
the  day  in  our  favor,  irrespective  of  numbers;  and, 
unless  the  obstacles  are  very  strong,  such  would  be 
the  best  course  even  when  they  are  found  behind  for- 
tifications. The  people  here  place  great  store  by  the 
mountain  passes  between  Monterey  and  Salliilo: 
from  what  1 can  learn,  these  can  all  be  turned;  and 
the  top  once  ours,  of  course  the  base  must  become 
so.  The  Mexican  army  will  do  best,  l think,  to 
make  use  of  its  superior  activity  to  cut  off  foraging 
parties  and  interrupt  our  communications.  'This 
course  they  may  eventually  adopt,  but  their  vani- 
ty will  lead  them  first  to  give  us  another  trial  of 
strength. 

Now  with  regard  to  Mexican  affairs.  I this  day 
saw  a letter  in  the  hands  of  a merchant  of  this  place 
from  a friend  of  his  in  Mexico,  dated  the  22d  ultimo. 
The  writer  represents  ttie  affairs  of  the  Republic  in  a 
truly  pitiable  situation;  but  $300,00(1  in  the  treasury- 
arid  a fierce  revolution  raging  in  Jalisco,  which  i’t 
will  require  all  the  energies  of  the  Government  to 
suppress.  Paredes  was  still  in  Mexico,  afraid  to 
move.  A change  had  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  some  of  Herrera’s  cabinet  given  situations;  this, 
the  writer  argued,  indicated  a peaceful  policy  tow- 
ard the  United  Stales  The  people  here,  who  have 
fell  most  the  scourge  of  war,  are  willing  for  peace 

if  lh-e  Nuet!«6-id  Lh^  byuud.ry,  hut  not  other w and 
I do  not  thank  that  Hie  people  of  the  interior  will 
agree  to  any  terms  winch  the  United  States  would 
probably  propose,  until  the  country  becomes  a per- 
lect Carnatic . 

The  Rio  Grande  is  in  fine  boating  order.  We 
have  now  about  twenty  steamers  on  the  river,  and 
daily  ttiey  pass  this  place  loaded  with  troops  and 
provisions.  From  the  mouth  to  Camargo  takes  six 
or  eight  days,  but  some  of  the  boals  have  come  from 
Camargo  to  Lins  place  in  twenty-four  hours — the  d tat 
ance  js  estimated  at  itiree  hundred  miles  by  the  river 
and  about  one  hundred  by  land.  The  General  will 


leave  Camargo  by  the  1st  of  September  probably. — 
This  advance  army  will  number  about  G,000  troops; 
3,000  regulars  and  3,000  volunteers,  with  four  batte- 
ries of  four  pieces  each,  and  a siege  train  of  two 
twelve-pounders  and  two  twenty-four  pounder  how- 
itzers. Hays’s  regiment  of  mounted  Texans,  which 
is  now  on  an  expedition  towards  San-Fernando,  will 
join  us  on  the  road  somewhere,  I think.  I expect 
that  the  rest  of  the  troops  will  not  be  pushed  forward 
until  it  is  seen  what  the  country  can  afford  in  the 
way  of  supplies.  My  impression  is  that  the  troops  at 
Monterey  will  retire  on  our  approach;  there  are  but 
2,000,  and  they  are  of  Arista’s  old  army.  Should  we 
find  this  body  there,  we  may  expect  that  support  will 
soon  be  along,  and  you  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of 
another  fight.  I wish  it  could  oe  so  fixed  that  we 
might  employ  a train  only  for  our  ammunition  and 
medical  stores,  and  throw  ourselves  into  the  country 
and  make  it  subsist  us;  otherwise  we  must  reach  San 
Luis  Potosi  before  we  can  quit  this  title  of  supply  for 
a shorter  one  by  Tampico.  San  Luis  will  be  about 
600  miles  from  Camar?o;this  long  line,  with  such  an 
enemy  as  we  have,  frightens  me. 

Our  regulars  are  the  best  troops  in  the  world;  they 
probably  have  not  the  polish  of  the  regulars  of  Euro- 
pean armies;  but,  in  all  the  essentials  of  discipline, 
they  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  came  to  Texas 
without  a murmur,  endured  the  ennui  and  discomfort 
of  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  made  the  fatiguing 
march  from  that  place  to  the  Rio  Grande,  all  in  good 
spirits,  but  without  any  particular  enthusiasm. — 
They  worked  hard  at  Fort  Brown,  and  worked  wil- 
lingly. They  cooly  sustained  the  fight  of  the  8th,  and 
during  tiie  fight  of  the  9th  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  saw  them  show  the  least  feeling  of  excitement. 
But  this  soon  died  away.  They  entered  Malamoros, 
but  without  an  air  of  triumph  that  would  insult  the 
feelings  of  the  Mexicans.  The  people  here  have  for 
the  regulars  a respect,  almost  an  affection — the  same 
at  Reynosa,  which  place  I visited.  They  may  enter 
the  houses,  but  they  pay  strict  regard  to  the  conven- 
tionalities of  good  breeding.  I know  of  families  who 
encourage  the  visits  of  the  regulars,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  as  guardians  against  the  volunteers. 
The  instances  of  drunkenness  in  the  streets  by  regu- 
lars have  been  few,  those  of  breaches  of  the  peace 
fewer  still.  These  two  fight  have  done  great  things 
for  the  morale  of  our  men.  They  do  not  boast  and 
brag  of  what  they  have  done,  but  they  think  much 
of  it,  and  feel  proud  and  grateful  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  speak  so  highly  of  it.  Con- 
gress can  do  much  at  the  present  time  to  benefit  our 
army.  Let  those  medals  be  struck  that  were  spoken  . 
of,  let  the  men  wear  the  same  as  the  officers;  and  let 
each  regiment  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  to 
have  on  its  banners  the  name  of  the  fights.  This  will 
serve  to  give  a tone  and  a rallying  point  of  feeling  in 
out  service  which  it  has  long  wanted.  With  our  re- 
gulars I would  trust  myself  any  where,  relying  firmly 
on  their  forbearance,  their  discretion,  their  coolness 
and  firmness.  I must  say  that  the  volunteers  have 
made  no  favorable  impression  on  my  mind.  The 
majority  came  evidently  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  a state  of  war  is  a stale  of  license.  They  have 
destroyed  the  property,  insulted  the  women,  and  mal- 
treated the  men  of  the  country,  and  converted  Mata- 
moros  into  a theatre  of  drunkenness  and  brawls,  with 
swaggering  and  swearing  actors.  The  officers  seem 
to  have  rio  control  over  them.  The  say  they  came 
to  fight,  and  not  to  work;  and. they  manifest  a thou- 
sand such  agreeable  trails  of  character.  How  they 
will  be  in  a fight,  I cannot  say;  but  I expect  they  will 
be  good  for  one  impulsive  charge,  and  that  is  all  we 
will  want,  1.  think.  The  majority  of  them  art  sick 
of  soldiering  already.  I know  that  the  six  thousand 
from  Louisiana  were;  the  majority  went  home  not 
only  swearing  never  to  volunteer  again,  but  to  insist 
upon  the  United  States  having  a regular  army  large 
enough  to  do  her  occasional  jobs  of  fighting.  Ttie 
good  behavior  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  kind  treatment 
they  receive  from  their  officers,  struck-these  men  ve- 
ry lorcibly,  as  it  contrasted  very  slrorigly  with  the 
conduct  of  their  on  n troops  and  their  owr.  officers. 

These  northern  provinces  intend  pronouncing  for 
an  independent  republic  as  soon  as  our  forces  ore  se- 
curely posted  between  Mexico  and  themselves. — 
This  1 believe,  for  1 have  it  from  some  engaged  in 
the  affair. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ***##*##. 

THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  SANTA  ANNA. 

Address  of  General  Jlntonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  to 
his  countrymen,  upon  the  subject  of  the  plan  proclaim- 
ed for  llee  regeneration  of  the  republic. 

(Issued  at  Vera  Crus,  August'  1C,  1846. ) 
Mexicans:  Called  by  the  people  and  the  garrisons 
of  ilie  departments  of  Jalisco,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Sina- 
loa, South  Mexico,  and  other  points  of  the  republic. 
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I quitted  Havana  on  the  8lii  in?.' . , at  9 in  the  even- 
ing, with  the  sole  object  of  coining  to  sib  you  in 

saving  our  country  from  its  enemies,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. Great  has  been  my  joy  when,  on  arriving 
at  this  point,  I learned  that  the  former  had  been  over- 
thrown by  your  own  forces;  and  that  [ was  already 
proclaimed,  on  all  sides,  as  general-in-chief  of  the 
liberating  army.  A proof  of  so  muoh  confidence 
will  be  met  by  me  with  the  utmost  loyalty;  but  on 
accepting  the  plan  proclaimed,  allow  me  to  enter 
into  some  explanation,  which  I consider  necessary, 
in  order  to  dispel  any  suspicions  founded  on  a past, 
the  recollections  of  which  are  so  painful  to  me. 

. Desiring  to  consolidate  peace  in  the  interior  of  the 
republic,  in  order  to  make  it  flourish  and  prosper, 
and  to  assure  by  that  means  the  integrity  of  our  im- 
mense territory,  I devoted  all  my  elfoits  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  1834,  to  establish  an  admin- 
istration endowed  with  vigor  and  energy,  and  capa- 
ble of  keeping  down  the  spirit  of  turbulence  yid 
discord.  Without  over  going  beyond  republican 
forms,  I endeavored  for  this  purpose  to  support  my- 
self on  property,  on  high  position,  on  creeds,  and 
even  on  the  few  historical  memorials  existing  in  our 
country;  hoping  thus  to  moderate,  by  the  inertia  of 
conservative  instincts,  the  vehemence  of  popular 
masses.  But  without  ascendency  and  prestige,  as  I 
was.  and  the  elements  assembled  by  me  being  viewed 
with  distrust,  resistance  was  made  on  all  sides;  which 
I,  however,  expected  to  overco  me  in  time.  1 pall 
God  to  witness,  that  in  this  I acted  with  patriotism, 
with  sincerity,  and  with  good  faith. 

After  some  years  of  trial,  I began  to  remark  that 
the  republic  did  not  advance;  that  some  departments 
showed  tendencies  of  separation  from  the  others;  and 
that  the  public  discontent  was  daily  increasing. — 
Wavering  then  in  my  convictions,  they  afterwards 
lost  all  their  power,  when  a pai  l of  the  country  had 
been  occupied  by  strangers,  and  our  national  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  was  endangered,  I called  on  the 
people  to  the  rescue,  and  they  answered  me  with 
threats;  as  if  any  other  misfortune  could  have  been 
preferable  to  that  in  which  the  country  then  was 
placed.  Urged  by  the  firm  determination  that  we 
should  be  a sovereign  and  independent  people,  and 
knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  resources  on 
which  we  could  rely  for  support,  1 then  became 
convinced  that  our  government,  being  organized  in 
a manner  by  no  means  conformable  with  the  wishes 
of  the  nation,  and  governed  by  secondary  legislature, 
not  adapted  for  the  advancement  of  its  interests,  the 
people  revenged  themselves  m that  way,  by  seeking 
for  an  occason  in  which  they  should  be  called  on  to 
take  care  of  their  own  good,  and  to  organize  their 
government  in  the  manner  which  they  should  consi- 
der most  proper. 

In  our  time,  we  have  seen  another  nation,  in  a 
similar  conflict,  employing  similar  means  to  oblige 
its  government  to  promise  the  representative  system 
which  it  was  anxious  to  have  established,  and  when 
that  bad  been  obtained,  we  have  seen  its  moral  apa- 
thy changed  into  heroic  enthusiasm,  against  the  fo- 
reign invader  who  endeavored  to  subjugate  it.  Is 
there  anything,  therefore,  strange  in  the  idea  that 
our  people  should,  in  this  instance,  do  as  much  to 
recover  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  sovereignty,  ac 
kuowledged  by  all  governments,  though  trodden  un 
der  font  oy  all,  in  the  practical  administration  of 
affairs?  On  this  point  I owe  to  my  country,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  part  which  1 have  taken,  to  declare 
frankly  and  honestly,  upon  this  critical  and  solemn 
occason,  that  it  can  be  saved  only  by  a return  to  first 
principles,  with  entire  submission  of  the  minority  to 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

Upon  proof  so  clear  and  peremptory,  of  the  seri 
ous  difficulties  attending  that  which  1 had  considered 
best  calculated  to  secure  to  the  republic  respectabil- 
ity abroad,  1 found  it  right  to  recede,  and  to  yield 
to  public  opinion,  and  follow  it  with  the  same  ardor 
and  constancy  with  which  I had  opposed  it  before 
comprehending  it.  To  discover  the  most  effective 
means  of  raising  the  spirit  of  the  public,  and  pre- 
disposing it  to  the  war,  with  winch  we  were  threa- 
tened on  the  north,  was  my  employment;  and  1 was 
beginning  lodevelope  the  measures  for  that  purpose, 
when  the  events  of  the  6th  of  December,  1844,  oc- 
curred, and  plunged  the  republic  into  the  miserable 
situation  in  which  you  now  see  it. 

Expatriated  from  that  time  forever  from  the  na- 
tional territory,  with  a prohibition  to  return  to  it 
tinder  the  hard  penalty  of  death,  the  obstacle  winch 
1 was  supposed  to  present  to  the  establishment  of  an 
administrative  system,  conformable  with  public  ex 
igencies,  being  removed,  1 believed  that  the  men  who 
had  succeeding  in  placing  themselves  in  my  stead, 
by  calling  public  opinion  to  their  aid  in  effecting  it, 
would  respect  that  opinion,  and  summon  the  nation 
to  organize  its  government  according  to  its  own 
wishes.  Pained,  as  1 was,  not  to  be  allowed  to  lake 


| part  in  the  real  regeneration  of  the  country,  1 still  1 
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whilst  our  political  horizon  was  daily  becoming  dar- 
ker, no  other  means  was  left  to  save  ns. 

My  prayers  for  this  were  redoubled,  on  seeing 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  inva 
sive  policy  of  the  United  Slates,  stimulated  by  (he 
perfidy  of  the  cabinet  of  (general  Herrera,  on  the 
serious  question  of  our  northern  frontiers,  the  Euro- 
pean press  began  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a fo- 
reign intervention  in  our  domestic  concerns,  in  order 
to  preserve  us  from  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
neighboring  republic.  That,  however,  which  raised 
my  uneasiness  to  the  greatest  height,  was  to  see  in  a 
newspaper  of  credit  and  influence,  published  in  the 
Old  World,  a proposition  made  in  October  last,  to 
bring  us  back,  by  force,  under  the  yoke  of  our  an- 
cient masters.  My  conviction  was,  nevertheless, 
still  strong,  that  no  Mexican,  however  weak  might 
be  his  feelings  of  attachment  for  his  country,  would 
dare  to  favor  such  ideas  openly,  and  still  less  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Meanwhile  news  reached  me  of  a revolution  pro- 
jected by  Gen.  Paredes,  which  revived  my  hopes;  for 
though  he  had  been  the  determined  enemy  of  every 
representative  popular  government,  I supposed  that 
he  had  altered  his  opinions,  and  I honored  him  so  far 
as  to  believe  him  incapable  of  advancing  schemes  for 
European  intervention,  in  the  interior  administra- 
tion of  the  republic.  He  succeeded,  and  his  mani- 
festo declaring  his  adhesion  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  troops  quartered  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  increased 
my  uneasiness;  because  1 clearly  saw  in  it  a diatribe 
against  the  independence  of  the  nation,  rather  than 
the  patriotic  address  of  a Mexican  general,  seeking, 
in  good  faith,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  country. A 
His  preverse  designs  were  in  fine  fully  revealed,  as 
well  as  by  his  summons  [for  the  assemblage  of  con- 
gress] ot  the  24th  of  last  January,  issued  in  conse- 
quence of  this  revolution, as  by  the  newspapers  show- 
ing the  tendency  of  his  administration  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a monarchy,  under  a foreign  prince,  in 
the  republic. 

As  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  independence 
of  our  country,  and  the  founder  of  (he  republican 
system , 1 was  then  indignant  at  this  endeavor  of  some 
of  its  sons  to  deliver  the  nation  up  to  the  scoffs  of  the 
world,  and  to  carry  it  back  to  the  ominous  days  of 
the  conquest.  1 thereupon  took  the  firm  determina- 
tion to  come  and  aid  you  to  save  our  country  from 
such  a stain,  and  to  avoid  the  horrible  consequences 
of  a measure  by  which  its  glorious  destiny  was  to 
be  reversed,  carry  ing  it  back  to  what  it  was,  and  to 
what  it  never  should  be  again.  To  execute  this  de- 
termination was  to  offer  up  my  blood  to  any  one 
who,  in  case  of  failure,  might  choose  to  shed  it,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  barbarous  decree 
which  drove  me  from  the  republic;  but  I preferred 
to  perish  in  this  noble  attempt,  rather  than  appear 
indifferent  to  the  ignominy  of  my  country,  and  see 
the  countless  sacrifices  made  for  our  independence 
and  the  right  to  govern  ourselves  all  rendered  illu- 
sory. 

Mexicans:  The  real  objects  of  those  who,  while 
invoking  order  and  tranquility,  have  constantly  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  nation  "from  organizing  its  go- 
vernment as  it  chose,  have  now  been  laid  open;  and 
the  time  is  come  when  all  true  republicans  of  all 
parlies,  the  body  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  army, 
should  unite  their  efforts  sincerely,  in  order  to  se- 
cure entirely  the  independence  of  our  country , and  to 
place  it  at  liberty  to  adopt  jhe  torm  of  government 
most  suitable  to  its  wishes,  each  sacrificing  his  own 
individual  convictions  to  the  will  of  the  majority. — 
How,  indeed,  can  the  minority,  however  w ise,  opu- 
lent, and  powerful  they  may  be,  pretend  to  assume 
to  themselv-s  the  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  or  to  govern  the  majority,  without  an 
express  delegation  from  the  latter,  given  of  their 
own  accord,  not  presumed  nor  still  less  extort- 
ed by  force?  This  may  be  among  people  who  ace 
ignorant  ol  their  own  rights,  and  where  the  want  of 
the  means  of  independent  subsistence  subjects  the 
many  to  the  few,  who  iiave  monopolized  everything; 
bot  it  is  not  to  be  effected  among  us,  in  whom  t tie  de- 
mocratic spirit,  in  Hie  midst  of  so  many  favoring 
circumstances,  nas  Been  developing  itseif  for  thirty- 
six  years,  and  now -renders  imperious  and  decisive, 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  by  practice,  the  poli- 
tical axiom  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  nation. 

This  most  essential  circumstance  has  been  disre- 
garded and  despised  in  all  the  ceristilulions  hitherto 
given  to  the  country;  and  in  the  only  one  which  has 
appeared  most  popular,  the  antagonism  of  the  prin- 
ciples adopted,  has  rendered  it  ineffective;  so  that  de- 
mocracy wtiich  alone  can  serve  as  a solid  basis  for 
our  social  edifice,  has  been  unable  to  develop  itsall, 
and  thus  to  afford  the  peace  which  it  its  instinctive 
law,  and  the  other  benefits  ineffable,  winch  it  pro- 


diKu  s.  Hence  liic  convulsions  which  have  so  long 
agitated  us,  and  of  which  some  European  writers 
iiave  taken  advantage,  so  far  as  to  depreciate  our 
race;  opposing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
republic;  manifesting  the  necessity  of  interference, 
in  ordgr  to  strengthen  it  against  the  febrile  invasion 
of  the  United  States;  and  declaring,  in  fine,  that  it 
would  he  as  easy  to  conquer  Mexico  witli  a portion 
of  the  troops  now  quartered  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  native  Mexican  princes. 
My  blond  boils  on  seeing  the  contempt  with  which 
we  are  thus  treated,  by  men  who  either  do  not  know 
us  well,  or  who,  interested  in  transplanting  among 
us  the  fruits  of  their  old  social  systems,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  they  originated,  eon-ider  America 
in  the  same  stato  in  which  it  was  in  the  lGlh  century. 
Should  any  attempts  be  made,  as  indicated,  to  carry 
these  mad  plans  into  effect,  ail  interests  of  race 
would  be  silenced,  and  but  one  voice  would  be  heard 
throughout  the  continent.  The  one  hemisphere 
would  then  be  seen  arrayed  against  the  other,  and  for 
the  disasters  which  would  fall  on  the  rash  aggressor 
whq  should  thus  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  other  nations,  he  alone  would 
be  responsible. 

To  pronounce  thus  against  the  many  nations  which 
form  the  great  Hispano  American  family,  to  declare 
them  incapable  of  enjoying  republican  institutions,  is, 
in  fact,  lobe  ignorant  of,  ot  to  conceal,  vvliat  is  prov- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  Chili,  New  Graneda,  and  Ve- 
nezuela, in  contradiction  of  such  assertions.  It  is  to 
attribute,  no  doubt  with  evil  intentions,  to  men  of  a 
certain  race,  defects  of  administrative  forms,  which, 
not  being  entirely  democratic,  Iiave  produced  the 
bitter  fruits  of  the  monarchical  forms,  engrafted  on 
them,  without  adverting  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
latter  on  the  iot  of  the  others. 

To  expect,  moreover,  to  strengthen  the  nation  by 
monatchy,  under  a foreign  prince,  is  to  suppose  the 
existence  in  it  of  elements  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  that  system;  or  that,  wearied  by  its 
struggle  to  conquer  its  liberty,  the  nation  sighs  for 
European  masters,  or  for  anything  else  than  the  peace 
which  alone  it  wants.  Erroneous,  most  erroneous 
indeed  is  this  idea.  In  the  efforts  of  the  nation  to 
emancipate  itself  from  the  power  of  the  few,  who 
in  good  or  in  bad  faith,  have  endeavored  to  rule  it, 
in  their  own  way,  its  democratic  tendencies  have 
acquired  such  a degree  of  intensity  and  energy  that 
to  oppose  them,  to  atte  opt  to  destroy  the  hopes  to 
which  they  gave  birth,  by  a project  such  as  that  ad- 
vanced, would  be  to  provoke  a desperate  measure; 
to  endeavor  to  cure  an  evil  by  the  means  calculated 
to  exasperate  it.  Fascinated  by  the  example  of  a 
nation  not  yet  a century  old,  and  which,  under  its 
own  government,  has  attained  a degree  of  prosperi- 
ty and  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  Old 
World,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  their  political  systems,  our  republic  as- 
pires only  to  the  management  of  its  own  affairs, 
either  by  itself,  or  through  representatives  in  whom 
it  has  confidence,  in  order  to  develope  the  vast  re- 
sources of  power  and  wealth  in  its  bosom. 

Ttiis  being  therefore  its  dominant,  its  absorbing 
idea,  it  would  iiave  resisted  the  other  plan  with  ail 
its  might;  and  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  change 
its  direction  by  the  employment  of  foreign  bayonets, 
it  would  have  flown  to  arms,  and  war  would  Iiave 
burst  forth  throughout  its  immense  territory,  renew- 
ing even  more  disastrously  the  bloody  scenes  of 
1820,  and  the  succeeding  years.  From  such  a state 
of  things,  the  Anglo-American  race  would  have  de- 
rived great  advantage  for  the  progress  of  its  ambi- 
tious schemes,  or  for  forming  a new  republic  from 
our  interior  departments,  by  exciting  their  sympa- 
thies and  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  them  m 
repelling  a project  no  less  injurious  to  itself.  This 
tendency,  which  has  been  excited  in  some  depart- 
ment!) by  disappointment  from  not  obtaining  provin- 
cial liberties,  which  they  desired,  would  iiave  become 
general  throughout  all;  and  rio  force  would  have 
been  able  to  restrain  them  from  carry  ing  such  views 
into  tffect. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  the  republic  being  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  young  men,  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  [last,  except  from  the  sinister  accounts 
ut  Til e i r fathers,  and  who  educated  with  republican 
ideas,  rely  with  confidence  on  a governmnl  eminent- 
ly popular  to  lead  their  country  to  prosperity  and 
greatness— where  are  the  internal  supports  which 
monarchy  presented  as  the  means  on  which  our 
salvation  can  be  founded?  i'iiat  which  has  disap- 
peared. Habits  of  passive  obedience  no  longer  ex- 
ist; and  if  their  remains  a sentiment  of  religion,  time 
lias  undermined  the  political  power  of  the  direc- 
tors of  consciences.  An  influential  aristocracy,  so 
necessary  for  the  permanence  ot  monarchies  such  as 
exist  in  old  Europe,  the  only  proper  place  for  insti- 
tutions of  that  class,  is  not  to  he  found,  nor  can  it 
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ever  be  organized  here.  In  Enrope,  Ihe  misery  <>r 
the  great  mass  of  (he  overloaded  population,  which 
depends  on  its  own  labor  to  obtain  wtiat  is  strictly 
and  merely  necessary  for  its  subsistence,  in  the  midst 
of  an  industry  which  is  so  severely  tasked,  allows 
no  time  to  the  people  to  think  of  their  political  rights, 
nor  means  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  patrician  families,  on  whom  they  depend,  all  the 
landed  property  being  in  their  hands.  But  no  such 
slate  of  things  can  he  found  in  ouj  republic;  in  which 
all  is  uncultivated,  virgin,  rich,  and  fruitful,  offering 
to  man,  in  the  utmost  abundance,  and  with  the  great 
est  facility,  all  that  he  can  ask  for  his  labor — all  that 
can  lead  to  that  individual  independence  which  fa- 
vors the  development  of  democratic  instincts 

These  difficulties  being,  therefore,  of  such  a na- 
ture as  to  render  nearly  impossible  the  establishment 
of  monarchy  in  our  country,  attempts  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  overcome / them,  to  throw  the  af- 
fairs of  the  republic?  into  the  greatest  disorder,  pre- 
venting the  organization  of  its  government  within, 
and  aggravating  the  most  serious  question  of  our 
northern  frontiers  with  another  nation. 

In  this  manner  the  faction  which  fostered  that  par- 
ricide project,  having  attained  the  first  of  its  ends 
by  many  years  of  artifices  and  manceuvering,  nest 
proposed  to  carry  the  second  into  effect,  by  provok 
ing,  in  a manner  almost  direct,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  aggrandize  itself  by  taking  our 
rich  department  of  Texas,  and  then  advancing  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  country.  To  involve  our  peo- 
ple in  the  evils  of  a fearful  invasion  has  been  its  last 
resource,  in  order  to  force  them  to  accept  its  pain- 
ful alternative — obliging  them  either  to  become  the 
prey  of  Anglo-American  ambition,  or  to  fly,  for  the 
safety  of  their  national  existence,  to  monarchical 
forms  under  a European  prince. 

For  this  object  it  was  that  this  party,  having  the 
control  in  the  chambers  of  1844-'45,  refused  to  the 
government  of  that  period  the  appropriations  which 
it  asked  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  national 
territory , already  seriously  jeoparded.  It  did  more: 
it  raised  up  a revolution,  in  which  the  slender  allow- 
ances made  to  the  government  for  that  object,  on  its 
urgent  demands,  were  unblushingly  declared  to  he 
suppressed;  and,  on  its  triumph,  it  scattered  the 
means  collected  for  the  war,  and  hastened  to  recog 
nise  the  independence  of  Texas.  The  cheif  of  this 
revolution,  who  has  always  acted  under  the  influence 
of  his  own  fatal  inspirations,  then  appeared  again  in 
insurrection  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  the  force  des- 
tined lor  the  defence  of  the  frontiers;  and  withdraw- 
ing that  lorce  to  the  capital  of  the  republic,  he  there 
usurped  the  supreme  power,  and  began  to  put  in 
operation  his  scheme  of  European  intervention  in 
our  interior  administration,  whilst  the  hosts  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  were  advancing  to  take  possession , 
even  of  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  Having  at  his 
disposal  considerable  forces  in  the  adjoining  depart- 
ments, lie  allowed  the  enemy  time  to  advance,  with- 
out resistance,  through  our  territory,  and  at  length 
— most  tardily — tie  sent  to  Matamuros  a small  body 
of  troops,  needy  and  unprovided  with  anything  ne- 
cessary tor  conducting  ttie  campaign  with  success. 
Wtio  can  fail  to  see,  in  these  perfidious  maiioeuvers, 
the  basiard  design  of  attracting  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  to  our  central  territoiies,  in  order  there  to 
propose  to  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  war, 
as  the  only  means  ol  salety,  the  subjection  of  the 
republic  to  servitude,  the  ignominy  of  Lhe  country, 
the  revival  ot  ttie  plan  of  igualei — in  tine,  the  return 
to  the  government  of  the  viceroys. 

With  this  object,  and  for  this  latal  moment,  which 
every  means  was  employed  to  hasten,  was  a con- 
gress assembled,  chosen  lor  the,  purpose,  composed 
only  of  representatives  of  certatn  determined  class- 
es, not  forming  even  a sixth  of  our  population,  and 
elected  in  a manner,  perfidiously  arranged , to,  secure 
a number  ol  voices  sufficient  to  place  the  seal  of 
opprobrium  on  the  nation.  Leaving,  with  scarcely 
a single  representative,  the  great  majjrity  ot  ttie 
nation,  the  eleven  bishops  of  our  dioceses  were  de- 
clared deputies,  arid  our  ecclesiastical  cabildos  were 
authorized  to  elect  nine  others  on  itieir  purls,  giving 
to  ttie  bishops  the  faculty  of  appointing  such  proxies 
as  they  might  choose,  to  take  their  places  in  case 
they  stiouiu  not  bud  it  convenient  to  auend  in  per- 
son. Dues  not  lias  prove  abundantly  that  a decided 
endeavor  was  made  to  supplant  tnc  will  of  the  na- 
tion, in  order  to  give  some  species  of  authority  to 
this  scheme  of  European  intervention  in  the  seltle- 
menl  ol  our  internal  affairs? 

The  protestation  ot  republican  sentiments,  made 
by  General  Raredes,  after  these  irrelragable  proofs 
so  tuny  condeuilng  him,  were  only  new  acts  of  per- 
fidy intended  to  tranquilize  the  republic  to  set  Us 
suspicions  at  rest,  and  to  arrange  itie  occasion,  for 
carrying  into  eflect  his  base  designs-  He  uttered 
these  protestations  mi  the  middle  ol  March  last,  when 
he  saw  the  public  discontent  manifest  itself  against 


his  powers  and  his  plans.  Rut  what  followed?  Did  he 
not  continue  to  protect  the  Tiempo,  a newspaper  es- 
tablished in  the  capital  itself,  for  the  sole  object  of 
rendering  republican  forms  odious,  and  recommend- 
ing the  necessity  of  a monarchy;  advancing  every 
argument  which  could  be  supposed  calculated  to 
lead  astray  the  good  sense  of  the  nation?  Did  he 
convene  another  popular  congress?  Did  he  retract 
the  summons  which  he  had  issued  in  January,  plac- 
ing the  fate  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  few 
men  who  remain  among  us  of  the  old  colonial  re- 
gime? Every  thing  continued  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  the  press  was  prohibited  from  discussing  forms 
of  government,  it  was  in  order  to  give  an  amnesty 
to  the  writers  in  favor  of  monarchy,  who  were  then 
prosecuted  by  the  judicial  power,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  criminal  publications,  while 
silence  was  imposed  on  the  defenders  of  the  republi- 
can system.  Meanwhile  he  hastened  by  every  means 
in  his  power  the  assemblage  of  the  congress  destined 
to  carry  into  effect  his  monarchical  plan;  he  concen- 
trated his  forces  in  order  to  suppress  all  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  such  an  unpropitious  event;  abandoning 
our  frontier  to  the  invaders,  or  rather  surrendering 
them  to  the  foreign  enemy,  by  the  reverses  which 
he  had  prepared  and  arranged  at  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma. 

No,  Mexicans!  let  there  be  no  compromise  with 
a party  whose  conduct  has  been  a tissue  of  cruel 
treachery  towards  our  country ; have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  howeverflattering  be  its  promises,  and  what- 
soever the  forms  with  which  it  may  in  future  invest 
itself. 

In  the  last  convulsions  of  its  agony,  it  sought  to 
assure  its  safely  by  its  accustomed  manoeuvres. — 
It  proclaimed  principles  which  is  detested.  It  allied 
itself  w'ith  basiard  republicans,  and  exhibited  itself 
as  the  friend  of  liberty,  in  order,  by  that  means,  to 
avoid  its  just  punishment,  to  maintain  itself  in  pow- 
er, and  to  continue  to  undermine  the  edifice  cement- 
ed hy  the  illustrious  blood  of  the  Hidalgos  and  Mo- 
relos. 

The  frudulentschemes  of  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try being  thus  unfolded,  and  the  true  source  of  its 
misfortunes  being  laid  open  to  all,  the  radical  reme- 
dy of  the  whole  evil  consists  in  putting  an  end  for- 
ever to  the  ruinous  control  of  minorities,  by  calling 
on  the  nation  honestly  to  fix  its  own  destiny,  and  to 
secure  its  territory,  its  honor,  and  its  welfare.  Thus 
placed  in  entire  liberty  to  act,  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussions  carried  on  by  the  press,  in 
the  tribune,  and  even  ir.  the  streets  and  squares,  it 
will  take  into  consideration  the  evils  which  surround 
it,  and  seek  the  means  of  resisting  them;  and  satis- 
fied in  its  desires,  mistress  of  its  own  fate,  it  will 
display  the  energy  peculiar  to  a free  people,  will 
prove  equal  to  the  conflicts  in  which  it  is  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  will  come  out  of  them,  not  only  honora 
lily,  but  moreover  entirely  regenerated.  In  this  way, 
the  administration  established,  resting  on,  and  spring- 
ing from  public  opinion,  may  display  all  its  organi- 
zed forces  to  maintain  our  territory,  instead  of  quar- 
tering them  in  the  central  towns,  as  hitherto,  under 
a government  created  by  seditious  movements,  con 
stantly  at  war  with  the  nation,  and  occupied  solely 
in  endeavoring  to  save  itself,  without  regard  for  our 
external  dangers. 

Felluw  countrymen,  never  has  the  situation  of  the 
republic  been  so  difficult  as  at  present.  Us  national 
existence  threatened  on  one  side,  on  the  other  an  at- 
tempt has  been  to  subject  it  to  the  hardest  of  all 
lots,  to  European  dominion.  Such  is  the  abyss  to 
which  we  have  been  brought  by  the  endeavor  to  go- 
vern our  young  society,  according  to  the  system 
adopted  in  the  old.  This,  the  true  cause  of  the  long 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  which  has 
weakened  our  forces,  and  by  which  the  interests  of 
the  majority  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  extravagant 
pretentious  of  a small  minorty.  This  state  of  things 
must  be  ended,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
nation;  and  by  opposing  to  the  former,  the  union  of 
republicans  of  true  faith,  the  concert  of  the  army 
and  the  people.  By  this  union  we  shall  conquer  ttie 
independence  of  our  country;  thus  united,  we  shall 
confirm  it  by  establishing  peace  on  the  solid  basis  of 
public  liberty;  thus  united,  wc  shall  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  immense  territory. 

But  now,  with  regard  to  the  plan  proposed  for  the 
revolution,  it  is  my  honor  and  my  duty  to  observe, 
that  by  limiting  the  congress  therein  proclaimed,  to 
the  oiganization  of  the  system  of  government,  and 
the  determination  of  what  relates  to  ttie  serious  ques- 
tion of  our  northern  frontiers,  the  provisional  go- 
vernment of  the  nation  would  find  itself  required, 
until  the  system  has  been  thus  organized,  to  use  its 
own  discretion,  on  all  other  points.  This  would  he 
investing  the  provisional  government  with  a dictator- 
ship, always  odious,  however  imperious  might  be  the 
circumstances  rendering  it  necessary.  I therefore 


propose,  that  the  said  assembly  should  come  fullv 
authorized  to  determine  with  regard  to  all  branches 
of  the  public  administration,  which  may  be  of  gene- 
ral interest,  and  within  the  attributes  of  the  legisla- 
tive power;  the  provisional  executive  of  the  nation 
acting  with  entire  submission  to  its  determinations. 

I consider  it,  moreover,  indispensable  that  a uni- 
form rule  be  established  for  the  regulation  of  the  in- 
terior affairs  of  the  departments;  and  that  for  this 
purpose  the  constitution  of  the  year  1824  be  adopted, 
until  the  new  constitutional  code  be  completed.  By 
this  means  we  shall  avoid  that  divergency  of  opi- 
nions, at  this  critical  moment,  when  uniformity  is  so 
much  needed;  the  national  will  which  sanctioned 
that  code  will  have  been  consulted,  and  the  execu- 
tive of  Ihe  the  nation  will  have  a guide  to  follow,  so 
far  as  the  present  eccentric  position  of  the  republic 
will  allow.  I submit  both  measures  to  the  will  of 
the  departments,  expressed  by  the  authorities,  who 
ntav  be  established  in  consequence  of  ttie  revolution; 
proposing,  moreover,  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  should  adopt  forthwith  the  se- 
cond, as  the  rule  of  its  conduct,  until  it  be  deter- 
mined otherwise  by  the  majority  of  ihe  depart- 
ments, in  the  form  already  indicated.  The  slave  of 
pulic  opin  ion  myself,  I shall  act  in  accordance  with 
it,  seeking  for  it  henceforth  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  known  and  expressed,  and  subjecting  my- 
self afterwards  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  the  organ  of  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  nation. 

Mexicans!  There  was  once  a day,  and  my  heart 
dilates  with  the  remembrance,  when  leading  on  the 
popular  masses,  and  the  army,  to  demand  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  you  saluted  me  with  the  enviable  ti- 
tle of  soldier  of  the  people.  Allow  me  again  to  take 
it,  never  more  to  be  given  up;  and  to  devote  myself 
until  death,  to  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and  tnde- 
pence  of  the  republic. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Heroic  Vera  Cruz,  August  16,  1846- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Magnetic  Telegraphs. — The  more  we  learn, 
observe,  and  reflect,  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  or  should 
not  have  the  property  and  consequent  monopoly  and 
control  of  magnetic  telegraphs,  the  same  as  they  en- 
joy by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  over  the 
mails  and  post  offices  of  the  Union,  the  more  are  we 
fortified  in  the  opinion  expressed  long  since  upon 
the  subject,  although  probably  alone.  All  the  other 
public  journals  that  expressed  opinions  appeared  to 
urge  the  government  to  make  the  telegraph  a go- 
vernment monopoly.  The  principal  motive  leading 
to  this  advice  was  manifestly  an  impatience  to  iiave 
the  lines  of  communication  in  ail  directions  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest  expedition.  Government 
as  was  believed  could  effect  this  in  much  less  time 
than  it  could  othern  ise  be  effected.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  progress  promises  to  be  quite  rapid  enough  for 
the  present  stage  of  our  acquirements  in  the  science 
upon  which  the  improvement  is  dependent.  We 
are  as  yet  but  at  the  A B C ot  magnetic  telegraphs. 
Much  will  be  learned  in  a few  years  practice  upon 
the  net  work  wires  that  are  destined  to  per'orm  so 
much  of  even  the  conversation  ot  society.  We  no- 
tice the  progress  of  the  art,  with  constantly  increas- 
ing interest  and  admiration,  and  are  fairly  bewilder- 
ed in  attempting  to  scan  the  extent  of  its  probable 
developement.  The  safest  way  is  to  step  as  cau- 
tiously along  in  the  path  it  opens  before  us,  as  the 
impetuosity  of  the  fluid  which  we  are  attempting  to 
manage,  will  allow. 

We  have  amusing  accounts  of  the  operation  of 
storms  and  especially  of  electric  clouds,  upon  the 
telegraphs.  Tiie  w ires  are  taken  possession  of  by 
the  storm  king,  and  such  tiierogly  phies  as  he  figures 
by  means  of  ttie  points  at  ttie  deputs,  the  reporters 
have  nut  as  yet  learned  to  decypber.  ‘-Hands  oft'  is 
the  word  however  when  he  is  at  the  instruments— 
and  death  would  apt  to  be  the  doom  to  whoever  diso- 
beyed the  injunction. 

The  wires  of  the,  electric  telegraph  connected 
with  the  Munich  and  Augsburgh  railroad,  Iiave  been 
covered  with  a coating  invented  hy  Rrofessor  Slen- 
chil,  of  Munich,  which  possesses  the  virtue  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  lightning  U is  said, 

Magnetic  Telegraph.— There  arc  now  upwards 
of  12U0  miles  in  operation,  as  follows: 

From  New  York  to  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford, Springfield,  and  Boston.  265  miles. 

From  New  Yoik  to  Albany,  Utica,  Au- 
burn, Syracuse,  Rochester,  Lockporl 
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and  Buffalo,  507  “ 

From  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  240  “ 

From  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  105  “ 

From  Boston  to  Lowell,  26  “ 

From  Boston  to  Portland,  (110  miles — 

half  finislud,)  55  “ 

From  llhica  to  Auburn,  40  “ 

From  Troy  to  Saratoga,  31  “ 

Now  in  operation,  1,279  miles. 

Mr.  D-  Bravo,  of  New  Orleans,  has  completed 


his  arrangements  lor  the  extension  of  the  Electro 
Alagnetic  Telegraph  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Or- 
leans, the  entire  line  is  to  be  completed  in  a few 
months.  It  will  extend  from  Philadelphia  to  Har- 
risburg, Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Vicksburg, Natchez, 
to  New  Orleans.  This  line  mil  comprise  two  com- 
panies, one  extending  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis, 
and  the  other,  formed  by  Mr.  Bravo,  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans. 

There  was  some  difficulty  experienced  a few 
weeks  since  in  the  communication  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Communications  failed  to 
pass.  It  was  ascertained  that  a professor  in  New 
Jersey  in  exhibiting  experiments  to  his  class,  united 
his  own  latterly  with  the  wire  leading  between  these 
places,  and  thereby  drew  off  the  fluid  or  availed  of 
the  communication. 

General  chat  by  lightning. — At  one  o’clock, 
P.  M.  precisely,  the  telegraph  line  was  connected 
through  the  whole  distance  from  New  York  to  Buffa- 
lo, passing  through  the  following  stations,  viz:  Troy, 
Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Rochester,  Buffa- 
lo, being  a total  distance  of  507  miles. 

Upon  turning  the  adjusting  screw  of  the  magnet 
by  Prof.  Morse,  ail  things  were  found  right,  Prof. 
Morse  sent  his  compliments  to  all  the  operators  on 
the  line. 

The  first  to  answer  was  Albany. 

The  compliments  of  the  Albany  office  to  Prof. 
Morse  and  Mr.  Wood. 

[blica  office  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  Professor 
Morse  and  Mr.  Wood. 

Auburn  office  sends  compliments  to  Prof.  Morse 
and  Mr.  Wood. 

Buffalo  sends  compliments  to  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr. 
Wood  and  presents  Lake  Erie  to  Old  Ocean. 

Rochester  office  sends  compliments  to  Prof.  Morse 
and  Mr.  Wood,  and  presents  Erie  Canal  to  Croton 

Aqueduct. 

Auburn  presents  Slate  Prison  to  the  Tombs 

Syracuse  sends  compliments  to  Prof.  Morse  and 
ask?  how  are  the  Yorkers. 

Troy  says,  now  give  me  a chance.  Compliments  to 
Prol.  Morse  and  Mr.  Wood;  and  now  for  business  if 
there  is  any. 

Ulica  asks,  need  we  keep  dark  any  longer? 

Triy  answers,  no.  Announce  it  to  the  four  winds 
that  buffalo  and  o\eio  York  are  no  longer  separated — 
they  talk  to  each  oilier  by  lightning. 

This  entire  dialogue  occupied  somewhat  less  than 
five  minutes . [JY.  Y.  Tribune , 2d  inst. 

Economy. — In  the  esiablished  telegraphic  tariff 
the  pi  ices  charged  are  according  to  the  number  of 
words  without  regard  to  the  length  thereof.  The 
Scientific  American  says  that  a Yankee  iri  his  com- 
munications to  his  wile,  economises  in  the  following 
manner:  “Mr.  Jacob  Packmyblueeoatwhiteparilsand 
accountbooksinm)  - malitrunk  lias  married  Miss  Send 
thetrunkby  iheoextboaidirecttomenewyork.” 

“Marriage  by  Magnetism.” — We  have  long 
heid  the  notion  that  there  must  be  some  subtle  agen- 
cy which  dull  philosophy  has  hardly  dreamed  ol, — 
some  strange,  some  uncalculable  magnetic  influence, 
to  which  lovers  become  uncontrollably  subject  — 
Perhaps  in  the  progress  of  iho  science  now  going 
on  wiih  steam  and  magnetic  velocity,  an  inkling 
may  be  gamed  into  itie  arcana  of  nature  in  this  re- 
spect, ol  which  the  world,  that  is,  the  intelligent 
world,  have  up  to  this  dale,  known  nothing.  Neces- 
sity is  called  tne  mother  of  invention.  Love  might 
dispute  the  paternity,  at  least  of  contrivances,  it  is 
told  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  a couple  ol  lovers 
in  the  stale  ol  New  York  who  had  agreed  to  unite 
their  fortunes,  but  were  arbitrarily  separated  by  pa 
rental  interlerence,  contriving  to  meet  each  other 
at  the  two  extremes  of  u magnetic  telegraph,  and 
though  separated  by  one  or  two  hundred  miles  of 
terra  firma,  yet  eluded  all  intermediate  lime  and 
space,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  per  the 
medium  of  the  magnetic  wires  and  became  man  and 
wile.  The  story  may  be.  true,  for  ought  we  know. 
It  would  be  but  the  first  phenomenon  ol  a — develope- 


ment.  Love  by  lightning,  may  become  a familiar 
operation  in  settling  the  giew  theories  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  velocities,  &c. 

Explosive. — That  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  would 
seem  to  be  as  true  in  a parliamentary  as  in  an  at- 
mospheric sense.  Government  have  not  only  ensur- 
ed Warner  a fair  trial  for  his  explosives  and  pro- 
jprtiles,  but  last  night  Lord  Auckland  said  that  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald’a  alleged  inventions  of  a similar  ! 
character  shall  he  adjudicated  upon  by  the  same 
tribunal.  French  claimants  are  springing  up.  One 
of  the  scientific  publications  of  this  week,  gives  lull 
details,  illustrated  by  drawing,  of  the  application  of 
cloride  of  nitrogen,  by  which  effects  six  thousand 
times  more  destructive  than  gunpowder  are  obtains- 
able  for  purposes  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of 
Captain  Warren  in  blowing  up  the  vessels  at  Bright- 
on, and  the  writer  very  satisfactorily  shows  that  to 
■Jo  all  that  was  done  on  that  occasion  involved  not 
the  slightest  necessity  of  collusion  or  imposlure  of 
any  kind.  To  day  we  are  apprised  of  the  intended 
arrival  at  the  British  Association  meeting,  South- 
ampton, of  a Professor  Schonbein  who  by  a prepa- 
ration of  nitrogen,  in  which  cotton  has  been  saturat- 
ed, accomplishes,  by  means  of  four  ounces  of  the 
compound  what  it  requires  four  pounds  of  gunpowder 
to  do  in  the  shape  of  blasting,  while  its  projectile 
power  is  twice  as  great  as  gunpowder.  Surely  with 
all  these  materials  at  hand  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of 
evidence  that  the  commissioners  on  Warner’s  affair 
will  fail  to  come  to  a correct  conclusion  as  to  whe- 
ther mankind  are  to  go  on  as  usual  blowing  each 
others  brains  out  in  detail,  or  by  one  good  blow  to 
put  an  end  to  war  and  warriors  forever. 

[Liverpool  Albion. 

Anastatic  Printing  Since  we  first  saw  a speci- 
men-of  Anastatic  printing  we  have  never  had  a doubt 
of  Ihe  ultimate  success  of  the  invention.  Fur  some 
reason  or  other,  it  has  not  come  into  such  general 
use  as  we  anticipated,  but  that  it  must  supercede 
the  art  of  the  wood  engraver  and  the  stereotyper, 
we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  Within  the  last  few 
days  we  have  seen  several  specimens  of  printing  by 
the  Anastatic  process,  executed  in  this  city  and  in 
Philadelphia,  which  were  as  perfect  transcripts  of 
the  original  subjects  as  could  be  produced  by  re 
flection  in  a mirror.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that 
Messrs.  Wiley  & Putnam  of  this  city  have  estab- 
lished a press  for  Anastatic  work,  and  that  they  will 
immediately  reproduce  some  copiously  illustrated 
English  works,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  The  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem over  Ihe  old  one  of  types  and  engravings  are 
loo  palpable  to  need  enumerating.  But  it  will  pro- 
duce a revolution  iri  the  system  of  publishing  in  this 
country,  grealer  than  can  be  effected  in  any  other, 
because  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
some  kind  of  an  international  copy  right  law. 

With  the  aid  of  an  Anastatic  press,  every  book- 
seller will  hereafter  be  his  own  puolisher,  and  the 
most  costly  work — costly  on  the  score  of  illustra- 
tions or  beauty  of  type — may  be  reproduced  in  ten 
minutes  or  less,  and  there  will  be  no  necessny  for 
striking  any  more  copies  than  will  meet  ari  immedi- 
ate demand.  Jf  a customer  should  call  for  a new 
work,  the  bookseller  may  tell  him  to  wait  a few 
minutes,  while  he  prints  it  for  him.  The  saving  in 
labor,  capital,  and  machinery  will  he  almost  incal 
culable,  and  books  will  have  hardly  any  value  beyond 
the  worth  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed, 
excepting  that  which  the  copy  right  will  give  them. 
Not  only  will  every  bookseller  he  his  own  printer 
and  publisher,  but  every  library  may  print  its  own 
book-,  that  is  supposing  that  a copy  can  first  be  bor- 
rowed to  print  from. 

A work  on  cottage  architecture  printed  by  the 
Anastatic  process,  has  already  been  published  by 
Carey  & Hart  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  we  shall 
allude  further  in  a day  or  two.  [.7Y.  Y.  Mirror. 

Geology. — The  surn  of  ,£30,000  has  been  granted 
for  the  erection  of  a building  in  London  to  contain 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  the  Mining  Re- 
cord office,  and  offices  lor  the  Geological  survey  of 
Great  Britain.  A site  for  the  purpose  was  purchas- 
ed some  six  months  ago.  Connected  with  the  geologi- 
cal survey  office  are  Sir  Henry  Dela  Beche,  Andrew 
Ramsay,  Esq.,  Professor  Oldham,  Professor  John 
Fhillips,  Prolessor  El  ward  Forbes,  Warrington  W. 
Smytli,  Esq-,  Dr.  Hooker,  and  under  them  many  as- 
sistant geologists  and  others. 

At  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  are  Richard 
Phillips,  Esq  , Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Robert  Hunt, 
Esq.  Tiie  oojeols  of  the  survey  now  united  with 
the  Economic  Museum,  are  to  ascertain  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  Great  Britain  by  actual  survey — 
to  accumulate  the  largest  variety  of  specimens,  and 
to  illustrate  the  useful  application  of  geology,  and 


all  the  sciences  related  to  it;  to  exhibit  in  a chrono- 
logical series,  a history  of  the  Metallurgic  arts,  and 
of  fictile  manufactures;  to  collect  mmcralogica I spe- 
cimens, and  to  exhibit  models  of  mining  machinery 
and  mines. 

The  Continental  papers  say  that  a picture  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  another  by  Raphael,  have  been 
discovered  at  Rome.  The  first  represents  the  de- 
positing of  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  latter 
is  the  pul  trail  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Del  Monte. 

Lenlze,  the  painter,  is  at  Dusseldorf,  where  he  is 
busily  engaged.  It  is  said  that  he  has  commissions 
from  this  country  to  the  amount  of  ^30,000. 

The  works  of  Lavoisier,  the  French  chemist,  are 
to  be  republished  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

The  suicides  in  Paris  the  last  year  were  over 
3,040. 

Sub-Marine  Volcano  — The  ship  Helena,  on  her 
passage  from  Batavia  to  Canton,  when  in  latitude 
46  north,  longitude  125  cast,  fell  in  with  immense 
fields  of  floating  pumice  stones,  apparently  not  hav- 
ing been  erupted,  as  samples  that  were  picked  up 
were  perfectly  clear  of  slime  or  grass,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  long  aboat. — 
Many  pieces  were  as  large  as  a common  bucket. — 
The  nearest  island  to  windward  was  the  Mananes, 
or  Ladrone  islands,  about  one  thousand  miles  off.  It 
seems  impossible  that  it  could  have  come  from 
thence,  nor  could  it  have  come  from  Luconia,  dead 
to  windward. 

Volcanic  symptoms  in  New  Hampshire. — Deer- 
field an  insulated  village  between  Portsmouth  and 
Concord,  has  experienced  during  the  last  tivelvo 
years  occasional  reports  or  explosions  in  the  ground, 
apparently  of  a volcanic  or  gaseous  nature.  Within 
a week  there  have  been  thirty,  so  severe  as  to  throw 
dow  n stone  walls,  jar  the  buildings,  and  alarm  the 
people. 

The  Moon. — An  interesting  paper  on  Ihe  appear- 
ances of  Ihe  surface  of  the  moon  was  read  before 
the  convention  of  geologists  and  naturalists,  while 
in  session  at  New  York,  by  the  author,  James  D. 
Dana,  E*q  The  Tribune  gives  the  substance  of  it: 
The  surface  of  the  moon  has  been  minutely  stu- 
died in  a physical  point  of  view,  and  already  many 
interesting  geological  discoveries  have  been  made. — 
I 093  lunar  lights  have  been  measured  by  Beer  and 
Madler.  [Drawings  of  several  of  these  mountains 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dana.]  One  important  sub- 
ject in  regard  to  the  moon  yet  remains  unexplained, 
viz:  the  immense  magnitude  of  its  craters.  One  of 
them  has  been  ascertained  to  be  150  or  200  miles  in 
diameter,  and  25  000  feet  deep.  It  was  slated  in 
the  report  that,  two-thirds  of  all  the  lunar  hemis- 
phere iri  view — composing  its  southern  quarter — are 
covered  with  volcanic  mountains.  The  names, 
heights,  depths  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  cra- 
ters and  mountains  of  Ihe  moon  were  particularized 
iri  Ihe  paper  ol  Mr.  Daria,  and  nu  uerous  drawings 
— plans  of  these  elevations  and  the  inside  of  their 
craters — were  shown.  The  walls  of  the  craters  are 
frequently  so  regular  as  to  appear  almost  artificial. 
One  very  singular  circumstance  observable  in  them 
is,  that  the  sides  appear  more  illuminated,  more 
brilliant,  than  the  bottoms.  May  not  inis  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  existence  of  a nebulous  light,  ap- 
parently iri  the  lower  portion?  [We  are  not  sure  that 
we  caught  the  exact  idea  of  the  speaker.  Jf  nol,  w ill 
he  please  correct  us?] 

The  absence  of  water  in  the  moon,  and  the  prin- 
cipal volcanoes  elsewhere  observed,  were  then  treat- 
ed of ; after  which  were  taken  up  the  subjects  of 
the  geology  of  the  volcanic  regions,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water  on  our  gl  'be,  as  compared 
with  the  moon.  In  the  ocean,  all  the  islands,  except 
the  corals,  are  of  an  igneous  formation. 

When  Mr.  Daria  closed,  Prof.  Silliman  inquired 
how  Mr  D.  would  account  for  the  volcanic  action 
of  the  moon  without  the  agency  of  water  to  produce 
the  vapors  always  accompanying  a volcano?  To 
whi'-h  Mr.  Dana  replied  that  it  was  not  absolutely 
decided  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  moon,  but  that 
none  had  yet  been  perceived.  Before  he  had  time 
to  answer  Prof.  Silliman’s  special  interrogation,  the 
president,  Dr  Jackson,  remarked  that  Ihe  presence 
ol  chlorine  in  ihe  moon  was  not  improbaole — as  this 

substance  had  been  found  in  the  meteoric  stone? 

and  might  not  this  be  the  cause  of  vapors  ol  lunar 
volcanoes?  Sulphur  has  also  been  found  in  meleo- 
rics. 

Medical  Stubents. — ll  is  staled  that  in  twenty- 
six  of  the  principal  Medical  Colleges  in  the  U.  3. 
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four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  students 
attended  the  lectures  during  the  course  of  1845  46, 
and  that  of  this  number  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  graduated  this  year.  The  ranks  of  the 
profession  are  certainly  filling  up. 

The  American  Art-Union. — We  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a pamphlet,  giving  a detailed  account  of 
the  transactions  of  the  New  York  American  Art- 
Union  for  1845.  This  institution  was  some  years 
since  incorporated  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
fine  arts  in  the  United  States.  It  is  managed  by 
gentlemen  who  are  not  artists,  and  have  no  priv i- 
leges  beyond  the  other  members,  and  no  compensa- 
tion, except  the  satisfaction  .of  serving  the  cause  of 
art.  The  following  is  the  plan  pursued  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  our 
country,  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
wants,  habits,  and  tastes  of  our  people.  In  lucther- 
arice  of  a truly  national  object,  it  unites  great  public 
good  with  private  gratification  at  little  individual 
expense.  Every  subscriber  of  five  dollars  is  a mem- 
ber for  Ihe  year.  The  money  thus  obtained,  after 
paying  necessary  expenses,  is  applied  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  production  of  a large  and  costly  ori- 
ginal engraving,  in  the  highest  style  of  American 
art.  For  every  five  dollars  paid  by  him,  every  mem- 
ber receives  a copy  of  this  engraving.  Every  mem- 
ber also  receives  an  annual  report,  containing  the 
proceedings  and  addresses  at  the  annual  distribution, 
a list  of  the  members,  &.C.,  and  sometimes  an  addi 
tional  work  of  art.  The  residue  of  the  money  is 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  American  works  of  art — 
painting,  sculpture,  &c., — varying  in  price  from 
twenty  to  several  hundred  dollars.  These  works  of 
art — the  paintings  being  richly  framed — are  public- 
ly distributed,  by  lot,  among  ail  the  members,  on  the 
Friday  before  Christmas  in  each  year;  every  mem- 
ber having  one  share  for  every  five  dollars  paid  by 
him.  Each  member  is  thus  certain  of  receiving  in 
return  the  value  of  the  five  dollars  paid,  and  also  a 
chance  of  drawing  a painting,  or  other  work  of  art 
of  great  value.  The  income  of  the  Ari-Union  last 
year  was  more  than  $16,000,  and  the  number  of 
paintings  distributed  123.  The  Ai  t-Union-rooms 
also  con  lain  a fine  picture  gallery,  which  is  always 
hung  with  paintings,  and  is  always  open  free  ol 
charge-  The  committee  have  already  purchased 
several  pictures  of  great  value,  by  our  most  distin- 
guished artists,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  rooms. — 
t he  engraving  for  1846,  “Sir  Waller  .Raleigh  part- 
ing with  his  wile  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,” 
Irom  Leutz’s  fine  picture,  is  now  engraving  in  line, 
of  the  largest  sizt  of  19g  by  15|  inches,  by  Burl. 

VV.  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  is  president.  We  learn  from 
tbe  annual  report,  that  the  Union  now  numbers  3,233 
members,  and  has  an  income  of  over  $16,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  123  paintings  were  purchased  from  45 
artists.  The  Institution  stems  to  us  an  excellent  one, 
well  calculated,  noL  only  to  foster  a taste  for  ttie 
fine  arts,  bui  to  encourage  native  merit  and  genius. 
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NEW  TARIFF  OF  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

1.  Woollen  cloths  ot  every  description,  per  100 
Roman  lb.  net,  25  scud i;  formerly  60  sc.,  reduced 
85|  per  cent. 

2.  Common  w'oollen  manufacture,  no  alteration. 

3 Pure  silk  manuluctures,  per  100  Roman  ib.  net, 
100  scudi;  no  alteration. 

4.  Manufactures  of  mixed  materials,  silk,  &c.,  per 
100  Roman  !b.  net,  50  scudi;  formerly  100  sc.  reduc- 
ed 50  per  cent. 

5.  Colton  manufactures,  per  100  Roman  Ib.  net,  8 
scudi;  formerly  12  sc.,  reduced  23£  percent, 

6.  Sugar,  raw  and  refined,  per  100  Roman  lb., 
gross,  1 scudi,  SO  baj  , formerly  3 sc.;  reduced  40  per 
cent. 

7.  Coffee,  per  100  lb.  gross,  2 scudi,  40  buj.,  for- 
nierly-2  sc.,  75  b.,  reduced  13  per  cent. 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

White  or  colored  cocoon  silk,  per  100  lb.  gross,  60 
baj. — formerly  half,  now  doubled. 

Raw  tartar,  per  100  lb.  gross,  50  baj. — formerly 
half,  now  doubled. 

Naples  tobacco  duty.  By  an  ordinance  dated 
17th  June,  Ihe  king  olNaples  has  reduced  the  duties 
on  manufactured  tobacco  from  30  to  18  ducats  the 
quintal,  add  the  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  Irom  15  to  9 
ducats. 

Sound  belt  tariff— Danish.  Department  of  slate, 
Washington.  July  1.  1846.  Official  notice  has  been 
received  at  the  department  oi  stale,  Irom  the  go- 
vernment ol  Denmark,  of  the  following  reductions  in 


the  general  tariff  of  sound  and  Belt  dues,  to  take  ef- 
fect from  the  1st  June  of  the  present  year — to  wit: 

“1.  That  the  duty  on  raw  or  unmanufactured  cot- 
ton be  reduced  from  eighteen  slivers  to  ten  stivers 
per  100  Ib. 

“2.  That  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  be  reduced  from 
five  stivers  to  four  stivers  per  100  lb. 

“3.  That  the  duly  on  spirits  from  potatoes  or  grain, 
are  reduced  from  four  stivers  to  three  stivers  per 
barrel. 

“4.  That  the  reduction  contained  in  the  11§  of  said 
tariff,  (1st  January,  1842),  w ith  regard  to  deals  from 
Memel,  be  equally  applicable  to  deals  from  all  other 
places;  and 

“5.  That  the  rate  of  56|  scheffels  to  a last, as  given 
in  the  said  paragraph,  be  changed  into  60  scheffels  to 
a last. 

“All  of  which  modifications  will  likewise  apply 
to  shipments  through  the  Hesvig  Holstein  canal.” 

Trade  with  China  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1845.  Exports  Irom  the  U.  States  to  China,  1845. 


Ar'icles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Fish, 

$264 

Skins  and  furs, 

9,510 

Candles, 

592 

Ginseng, 

177,146 

Lumber, 

11.060 

Beef, 

11,973 

Man.  of  wool, 

8,885 

Pork,  hams,  lard, 

12,846 

Naval  stores, 

1,034 

Butter  & cheese, 

7,577 

Cotton,  120,726 

Tobacco, 

5,845 

Furniture, 

5,522 

Hats, 

392 

Porter,  ale  & cider,  2,841 

Leather, 

400 

Bools  and  shoes, 

1,860 

Candles  and  soap 

, 2,178 

Snufi  & man.  tob. 

13.859 

Oil  & turpentine, 

1,095 

Cables  & cordage, 

5,009 

Lead, 

105,155 

Nails, 

673 

Iron  manu’fed, 

4,333 

Spirits  from  mola. 

1,842 

Sugar  refined, 

2,442 

P’d  & col.  cotton 

Twist,  yarn  and 

goods, 

72,887 

thread, 

1,207 

White,  1,039,059 

Ot’r  cotton  man. 

Nankeen,  302,002 

goods, 

81,231 

Gold  and  silver 

Paper  & statio’y 

7,729 

coin, 

4,550 

Art.  not  enum’d 

22,590 

Total  value  of  merch.  exported  to  China,  $2,079,341 
Total  value  of  merch.  imported  from  do  7,285,914 


Excess  of  imports  ever  exports,  1845,  5,206,573 

Ol  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  China, 
in  1845,  $5,782,295  paid  no  duty,  $476,970  ad  val. 
duties,  and  $1,026,649  specific  duties.  Ot  the  total 
importation,  $7  169,772  were  brought  in  American 
vessels,  and  $116,142  in  foreign  vessels.  The  whole 
of  the  exports  were  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 

JVetu  York  Herald. 

Opium  trade.  Says  Kev.  Mr.  Pohlman: — “In  the 
city  ol  Amoy  alone,  there  aie  as  many  as  one  thou- 
sand opium  shops,  where  the  drug  can  be  purchased; 
arid  facilities  are  afioidcd  for  reclining  to  smoke  it. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  drain  of  specie  from  tiie  coun 
tiy  , on  account  of  opium,  it  need  only  be  mentioned 
that  the  annual  sale  of  opium  at  the  port  of  Amoy 
alone,  averages  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  and  that  there  are  along  the  coast  of  tins 
single  province,  lour  other  smuggling  depots.  The 
total  annual  drain  on  the  finances  of  the  country,  is 
e.-limated  at  twelve  millions  of  dollars.” 

Isthmus  of  Panama.  Within  a few  years  the 
French  government  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
contemplated  ship  canal  to  unite  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic at  the  Isthmus  ol  Panama;  and  has  appointed 
a regular  commission  of  able  engineers,  geologists, 
Sic.  to  examine  arid  report  on  the  feasibility  and  cost 
of  that  project,  all  of  which  has  be°n  done.  This 
may  account  for  the  zeal  manifested  by  France  on 
the  Texan  and  Mexican  questions,  her  alliance  with 
Engiand  in  the  war  now  prosecuting  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  the  frequent  reference  of  M.  Gui- 
zut  to  an  American  “balance  of  power.”  France 
may  endeavor  to  obtain  the  privilege  from  New  Gre- 
nada, to  undertake  that  project;  and  when  complet- 
ed to  hold  the  key  of  the  important  commerce  oi-  the 
two  great  oceans. 

Ttiis  is  a new  commercial  ambition  of  France 
very  creditable  to  her  enterprise,  but  nut  promUing 
a very  successful  result.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  England  and  tbe  United  States,  the  tno  great 
commercial. nations  of  the  world,  would  consent  to 
allow  France  to  mount  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  and  control  the  commerce  of  those  seas.  But 
another  trouble  has  arisen.  The  French  geologists 
report  that  immense  quantities  of  gold  are  washed 
out  of  the  sands  of  the  river  at  the  Isthmus,  which 
crosses  a number  of  rocks  under  winch  are  buried 
more  gold  than  all  France  contains.  In  consequence 
ol  w Inch  a company  has  been  formed,  not  to  did  the 
canal,  but  to  search  lor  this  gold.  This  is  quite  an 
unfortunate  discovery  for  the  grand  canal.  Gold 
hunting  is  now  the  project.  The  Panama  canal  will 
never  be  completed.  [Exchange  paper. 


Steam  navigation  of  the  pacific.  A letter  from 
Valparaiso  mentions  the  arrival  there  on  the  19th  of 
May  of  the  British  steam  frigate  Sampson,  Captain 
Henderson,  in  88  days  from  Portsmouth.  She  stop- 
ped at  Madeira  for  coals,  and  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan she  sent  men  on  shore  to  cut  wood,  to  supply 
her  exhausted  fuel.  She  remained  at  a Chilian  set- 
tlement fer  several  days.  She  proved  an  excellent 
sea  boat,  both  under  steam  and  under  sail,  and  ran 
frequently  at  the  rate  of  12  knots  an  hour.  Captain 
Henderson  is  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  replenished 
his  supply  at  Rio  Janerio,  he  might  have  made  the 
voyage  from  England  to  Valparaiso  in  30  days.  She 
encountered  a succession  of  severe  weather  in  the 
straits  of  Magella  , which  caused  much  delay,  most 
of  which  she  would  have  avoided  had  she  been  sup- 
plied with  fuel.  She  was  refitting  at  Valparaiso,  and 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  Admiral,  who  wa3  on  the 
coast  ol  Mexico.  [ Boston  Daily  Mverliser. 

Distances.  The  Honolulu  Polynesian  contains  an 
article  according  to  which  the  distance  from — 

English  miles. 


Oahu  to  Panama,  5,282 

to  Tahiti,  2,780 

to  Fort  Jackson,  5,073 

to  Columbia  river,  2,502 

to  Kamsctialka,  3,092g 

to  Valparaiso,  6,749, 

to  Lima,  5,942| 

to  Canton,  5,560 

Canton  to  Boston,  per  Cape  Good  Hope,  15,081  i 
Boston  to  Oahu,  per  Cape  Horn,  15,08 1 1 

Oahu  to  Canton,  Boston,  and  back,  35,723 
Oahu  to  New  York,  per  Panama,  7,506 

Oahu  to  New'  York,  per  St.  Bias,  6,116 

Oahu  to  Lands’  End,  per  Panama,  10,216a 


Tobacco — produced  in  Prance.  The  official  tables 
of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  manufacture  and 
growth  of  lobacco  in  France,  lias  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  minister  of  finance.  The  number  of 
warehouses  known  to  the  government  now  amounts 
to  357,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  to  32,267.  The  total  of  the  sales  made  by 
the  excisemen  10  the  retailers  during  tbe  year  is 
valued  at  11)6,696,786  francs;  ihe  retailers  have  sold 
the  same  to  consumers  122,126.606  frai.es.  The  total 
profit  has  therefore  been  15,423,220  francs,  averag- 
ing 478  francs  to  each  retailer.  The  amount  con- 
sul, ed  in  weight,  is  17,407,948  kilograms,  being  511 
grammes,  (or  8,176  giains  of  Troy  weight)  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

Beet  root  sugar  in  France.  The  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar,  the  present  year,  surpasses  to  a re- 
maikuble  extent  that  of  any  previous  year.  At  the 
end  of  last  May  there  had  been  manufactured  88,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  nearly  ten  millions  more 
than  any  previous  year.  This  paid  into  the  treasury 
ol  the  country  over  eight  millions  francs  or  two  and 
and  a half  millions  more  than  last  year.  There  are 
now  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  six  manufacto- 
ries in  full  operation,  and  only  three  in  the  whole 
kingdom  not  in  operation,  and  this  because  ttiey  have 
as  much  sugar  as  they  can  store.  Thirty  manufac- 
tories have  been  added  to  the  list  during  ihe  past 
year.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rivals  of  the 
sugar  cane  are  disposed  to  meet  with  courage  the 
struggle  invited  by  the  recent  law  by  which  they 
ai  e placed,  so  far  as  duties  are  concerned,  on  a level. 

Rumors  preyail  ilia t negotiations  have  again  been 
opened  between  England  and  Brazil  lor  the  admis- 
siun  of  the  sugar  otitic  latter  country. 

Santa  Fe  trade.  A letter  written  at  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri,  on  the  26tb  of  August,  and  publised 
iri  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  furnishes  some  statisti- 
cal details  of  the  trade  ol  Santa  Fe  and  ihe  souttiern 
Mexican  Provinces,  whicn  is  much  greater  this  year 
than  any  lormer  one,  owning  mainly  to  ttie  closing  of 
the  ports  on  the  seaboard.  Thirty  nine  companies 
ol  traders  have  gone  out  this  season,  taking  with 
them  413  wagons,  which  are  in  ttie  charge  ol  about 
800  men.  The  value  of  ttie  goods  carried  out  by 
these  traders  is  estimated  at  nearly  a million  of  dol- 
lars. Among  the  list  of  traders  we  observe  the  names 
of  ttie  following  Baltimoreans,  viz: — Messrs.  Hoff- 
man and  Barney,  and  Edmund  Hoffman,  having  with 
them  nine  wagons. 

The  lake  trade.  Extract  from  a letter  address- 
ed to  R.  McClelland,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
commerce  in  congress,  by  James  L.  Barton,  esq. 

The  Lake  trade  began  its  present  career  in  1619, 
when  the  steamboat  VValk-m-lhe-waler  navigated 
Lake  Erie,  and  went  as  far  as  IVlacKinac,  then  tbe 
ultima  thule  of  western  navigation,  lor  tile  purpose 
oi  carrying  up  the  American  Fur  Company’s  goods. 

In  1820  or  1827,  steamboats  first  moved  upon  Lake 
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Michigan,  and  a pleasure  excursion  was  made  to 
Green  Bay;  a trip  to  Chicago,  then  an  open  roadstead, 
was  also  made.  In  1833,  there  were  11  steamboats, 
built  at  a cost  of  $360,000  on  the  Lakes,  and  the  pas- 
sengers carried  to  and  from  Lake  Ports  during  that 
year,  were  61,435-  Three  trips  were  made  during 
the  season  to  the  Upper  Lakes,  two  to  Chicago  and 
one  to  Green  Bay.  The  trip  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  occupied  twenty  two  days.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, 18  boats,  costing  $600,000,  were  plying,  and 
two  trips  were  made  to  Green  Bay,  and  three  to 
Green  Bay,  and  three  to  Chicago.  The  business 
amounted  to  $7,272  65 — the  greatest  part  of  which 
was  done  west  of  Detroit,  as  a boat  running  from 
point  made  all  the  trips  to  Chicago..  The  business 
increased  so  rapidly,  however,  that  in  1839,  a re- 
gular line  of  eight  boats  ran  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  boats  on  the  Lakes  was 
48 — from  150  tons  and  upwards — one  of  them  being 
750  tons  burthen, — and  the  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion was  $2,200,000-  The  business  west  of  Detroit, 
this  year,  amounted  to  $201  838  62.  In  1841,  six 
boats  of  the  largest  class  made  15  day  trips  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago;  and  the  Chicago  and  Green 
Bay  boats,  during  the  same  season  earned  the  sum  of 
$301,803  29,  derived  from  business  of  a legitime 
character — the  agricultural  product  from  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, and  the  lead  and  shot  from  the  mines,  show- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  considerable  quantities, — 
having  brought  their  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
earnings. 

It  is  tli ns  seen  that  in  the  short  space  of  7 years, 
the  business  of  the  Lakes,  west  of  Detroit,  done  by 
steamboats,  has  risen  from  $6,272  75,  to  $226,352  46 
At  the  close  of  1841,  the  sail  vessels  owned  on  Like 
Kne  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  about  250,  varying  in 
size  from  30  to  350  Inns,  built  at  a oost  of  $1,250,000, 
and  doing  on  an  average,  a business  of  $750,000. — 
T he  value  of  freight  west  of  Detroit  is  not  staled,  but 
it  must  be  many  thousand  dollars 

In  1845,  there  were  the  following  vessels  owned 
and  running  on  the  Lakes,  above  Niagara  Falls,  as 


near  as  careful 
Steamboats, 

inquiry  ean  determine: 
52 

20,500 

Propellers, 

8 

2,500 

Brigs, 

50 

11,000 

Schooners, 

270 

42,000 

380 

76.000 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  these  vessels  was 
$4,600,000- 

During  the  same  year,  there  were  upon  Lake  On- 
tario 7 steamboats,  which  confined  their  trade  to  that 
Lake,  and  8 large  propellers,  and  about  100  brigs 
and  achooners,  the  greatest  number  of  which  ex- 
tended their  operations  even  to  the  extreme  end  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  tonnage  owned  and  built  on 
Lake  Ontario,  is  estimated  at  8,000  tons,  and  the 
cost  of  construction  at  $1 ,500,000.  Large  additions 
have  since  been  made,  riot  only  to  the  tonnage  on 
Lake  Ontario,  but  on  the  other  lakes  also.  The  in- 
crease during  the  year  is  set  down  at  47  vessels  of 
9,727  tons,  constructed  at  a cost  of  $650,000. 

The  disasters  on  the  Lakes  during  the  last  five 
years,  have  lost  more  than  Jour  hundred  lives,  and  in 
destruction  and  damage  ol  steamboats,  vessels  and 
cargoes,  of  more  than  $1,1)00,000.  During  the  bois 
terous  weather  last  fall,  there  were  sixty  lives  lost, 
thirty  six  vessels  driven  ashore,  twenty  of  which  be- 
came total  wrecks,  and  four  foundered  at  sea  with 
entire  loss  of  crews.  The  aggregate  of  property  so 
sacrificed  was  over  $200,000. 

During  1845,  the  amount  ol  flour  arid  wheat  which 
passed  over  the  Lakes  from  Ohio,  and  the  other 
stales  bordering  them,  was  more  than  1,500,000  bar- 
rels. 

In  1833,  the  business  on  Lake  Michigan  was  done 
by  steai,  ooats,  and  produced  only  $4,355,  and  now 
that  portion  of  our  Lake  country  requires  40,000 
Ions  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  to  do  its  business. 

The  number  of  passengers  passing  on  all  the  Lakes 
during  1845,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  was 
about  250,000,  and  the  business  above  mentioned  is 
exclusive  of  passengers.  The  total  commerce  of 
the  Lake  is  nearly  $100,000,000. 

These  statistics  of  progress  and  present  value  are 
presented,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  strong  a 
claim  there  is  upon  congress  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lakes,  that  many  of  the  serious  disad- 
vantages under  which  its  commerce  labors,  may  be 
withdrawn  and  its  natural  progress  be  facilitated. — 
The  shores  of  the  Lakes  are  not  marked  with  light 
houses,  and  had  they  been,  much  of  the  terrible  loss 
of  during  the  gales  last  fall  would  have  been  avert- 
ed. The  harbors  are  either  left  unprotected,  or 
works  have  been  commenced  and  left  unfinished;  in 
several  instances  the  hall  finished  improvement  be- 
ing a greater  impediment  to  navigation  than  existed 
bclore.  Bars  have  been  permitted  to  accumulate, 


so  that  commerce  has  been  impeded,  and  the  St. 
Clear  Flats  are  mentioned,  especially,  as  being  of 
serious  detriment  to  the  true  interests  of  the  trade  ol 
the  Lakes. 

A trade  that  has  grown  up  during  the  short  space 
of  thirteen  years,  from  a mere  traffic  with  Indians, 
to  a commerce  of  nearly  $100,000  000,  deserves  the 
kindliest  cherishing  on  the  part  of  the  national  le 
gislature.  It  should  set  up  all  proper  guards  against 
dangers,  free  the  channels  of  communication,  and 
give  to  those  engaged  In  the  Lake  trade  as  much  at- 
tention and  as  many  facilities,  as  are  extended  to 
those  who  send  their  ships  across  the  Atlantic  or 
drive  a coasting  business. 

The  lake  country.  In  a few  years  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Lake  Country  will  nearly 
equal  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  present 
it  exhibits  evidence  of  gigantic  increase.  It  is  known 
that  the  first  steamboat  which  reached  Mackinaw 
was  in  1819,  and  in  1826  steamboa ts  navigated  Lake 
Michigan.  In  1833  there  were  oh  the  Lakes,  eleven 
steamers  which  cost  $360,000,  and  which  conveyed 
to  and  from  the  Lake  ports  61,485  passengers.  In 
1834  there  were  18  steamboats  in  the  trade  which 
cost  $600,000,  in  1845,  the  following  vessels  navi- 
gated the  Lakes  above  the  falls  of  the  Niagara: — 
Steamboals  52,  29,500  tons.  Brigs  50,  11,000  tons. 
Schooners  270,  42,000  total  380,  76,000  tons.  The 
cost  of  the  construction  of  these  vessels  was  $4,000,- 
000.  In  the  same  year  there  were  on  Lpke  Ontario 
7 steamboats,  8 large  propellers  and  10,0  brigs  and 
schooners.  The  tonnage  is  estimated  at'8, 000.  The 
navigation  of  the  Lakes  is  critical  and  requires  great 
improvement  in  light  houses,  beacons,  buoys,  &c. 


Pqrt  of  Boston.  Arrivals  and  clearances  during 
the  month  ol  August,  1846: 


Ships.  Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schrs.  Sloops.  Total 

Arrivals, 

Foreign, 

19 

42 

142 

534 

16 

753 

14 

18 

49 

126 

0 

207 

Coastwise, 

Clearances, 

5 

24 

93 

408 

16 

546 

15 

34 

112 

277 

7 

445 

Coaslw ise. 

11 

20 

513 

132 

7 

223 

Foreign, 

4 

14 

58 

146 

0 

222 

Of  the  arrivals,  1 ship,  1 bark,  19  brigs,  and  117 
schrs.  were  British,  and  the  remainder  American. 

Of  the  foreign  clearances,  1 ship  22  brigs,  and  125 
schooners  were  British. 


The  sugar  crop.  Crops  of  Louisiana,  for  the 
sixteen  years: 


hluls. 

hhds. 

Crop  of  1845, 

187,000 

Crop  of  1837, 

65,000 

1844, 

200  000 

1836, 

70,000 

1843, 

100,000 

1835, 

30  000 

1842, 

140,000 

1834, 

100,000 

1841, 

90,000 

1833, 

75,000 

1840, 

87,000 

1832, 

70,000 

1839, 

115,000 

1829, 

48,000 

1838, 

70,000 

1828, 

88,000 

In  regard  to  the  growing  crop  the  Times  says — 
The  prospects  for  the  growing  crop  are  nut  consi- 
dered as  favorable  as  they  were  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  yield 
then  promised  to  exceed  that  of  any  former  season, 
while  the  result  shows  a virtual  deficit  of  13,U0f) 
lihds.  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1844,  it  is  a suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  very  precarious  n.,ture  of  the 
cultivation  in  this  climate.  In  consequence  of  the 
cold  and  wet  spring,  accompanied  by  continued  rain 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  the  plant  is  actually 
backward,  arid  is  thus  more  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  an  early  frost;  but  the  increased  quantity  of  new 
lands  placed  under  cultivation,  w ill  compensate,  as 
is  generally  conceded,  for  any  deficiency  arising  from 
that  score;  whilst,  with  a late  and  favorable  season, 
the  crop  may  exceed  that  of  last  year.  The  ratloon 
cane  is  bad,  and  will  yield  poorly,  whilst  the  plant 
cane,  more  especially  m Attakapas,  is  represented  as 
unusually  good.  [Mho  Orleans  Times. 

Bt.azil  trade.  Four  vessels  from  Rio  Janerio 
reached  here  yesterday,  with  cargoes  of  coflee,  all  of 
which,  together  with  vessels  for  other  poris,  sailed 
Rio  under  convoy  of  the  United  Stales  frigate  Con- 
stitution. This  proceeding  was  deemed  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  arid  the  belief, 
that  prevailed  at  Rio,  that  Mexican  privateers  were 
cruising  against  American  commerce.  The  trade 
with  the  United  States  had  sullcred  much  injury  in 
consequence  of  the  distrust  arising  from  ttie  existence 
of  the  war.  [Baltimore  American  Sept.  21. 

Antimony  in  Wisconsin. — Valuable  discovery.  The 
Buffalo  Commercial  learns  from  a gentleman  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  Wisconsin  river,  that 
bordering  on  that  river,  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Helena,  is  antimony  ore  of  the  richest  quali- 
ty and  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  ore  ts  as 


rich  as  the  Galena  or  lead  ore,  and  will  yield  about 
85  per  cent,  pure  antimony.  It  is  found  just  where 
the  broad  field  of  copper  ore  stretching  to  the  north 
and  west  crops  out  on  the  surface,  and  is  as  easily 
raised  as  the  lead  ore.  Furnaces  for  roasting  the 
sulphur  in  the  ore,  leaving  the  article  in  that  state 
known  as  the  crude  antimony  of  commerce,  can  be 
erected  at  an  expense  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  When  thus  prepared  it  is  worth  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  lead. 

Trade  of  St.  Louis.  Imporjs  inlo  St.  Louis  by 
way  ef  the  river,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
May  la-t: 

772,464  pigs  lead, 

80.971  bars  lead, 

171,294  bbls  and  half 
flour, 

39,467  bbls  pork, 

624,945  lbs  bulk  pork, 

14,314  bis &hf  bis  beef 
9,936  casks  & boxes 
bacon, 

280,535  lbs  bulk  bacon 
34,888  bbls  and  kegs 
lard, 

12,168  bblsand  boxes 
cheese, 

1,503,  casks  and  bis 
tallow, 

1,451  bbls  kegs  and 
firkins  butler, 

1,194  sacks,  bbls  & 
bx’s  beeswax , 

9,788  coils  lieo'p  and 
Manilla  rope, 

; 3,536  pieces  bag’ng, 

24,734  bales  hemp, 

5,047  bx’s  & sperm 
tallow  can’ds, 

12  641  boxes  soap, 

221,696  dry  hides, 

32  042  butf’alo  robes, 

30,450  assorted  skins, 

3. 170  packages  furs, 

16,696  pkgs  cotton  yn 
19  617  hoxes  glass, 

5 811  bxs&  kegs  tar, 

8 998  barrels  & sks 
beans, 

6,118  bis &sks green 
& dr’d  apples, 

2,078  bis  & sks  dr’d 
peaches, 

24,61 6 boxes  an  1 3ks 
9,858  hhds  tobacco, 

6,053  bxs  manu’fac 
tobacco, 

2,038  bxs  (of  1000) 
segars, 

1,130,353  bus  wheat, 

416,572  do  corn, 

Steamboats  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  stated  that  108 
steamboats  have  been  built  at  various  points  on  the 
Ohio  river  this  season,  the  aggregage  tonnage  of 
u hich  is  51,660  tons,  and  cost  $,400,000.  The  total 
number  ol  steamers  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  is 
stated  to  be  750,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  160, 000 
tons,  and  the  cost  $12,000,000- 

American  coin.  The  branch  mint  in  Dahlonega, 
Georgia,  coined  in  the  month  of  August,  7,573  half 
eagles;  1,863  qnar.  eagles;  amounting  to  $42,522  50. 
It  is  supposed  all  out  of  American  gold. 

1’eaches  in  New  York  and  London.  We  are 
informed  that  peaches  were  sold  in  New  York  at  8 
cents  a basket.  In  July,  1843,  we  saw  peaches  sold 
in  London  at  ten  skillings  a piece.  We  dare  not  ask 
any  body  to  believe  this  statement — and  yet  it  is  made 
upon  the  evidence  which  our  eyes  and  ears  furnish. 

[ Albany  Evening  Journal. 

The  tariff  war  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land appears  to  have  been  a disa?trous  one  to  the 

former,  whatever  it  may  have  been  for  the  latter. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  1845  the  exports  to  Hol- 
land 10  JieJgium  amounted  in  weight  to  10,554,265 
kilogrammes.  I he  returns  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1846  show  only  a total  of  5,457,355  kilo. 

Property  in  Algeria.  During  the  last  year,  says 
an  Algiers  journal,  there  were  sold  in  Algeria  5 250 
estates,  amounting  together  to  12,4I8,558fr. 

Rice,  cultivated  on  the  Rhone.  The  boltivation  of 
rice  has  been  attempted  on  the  salt  lands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  has  met  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. 


25,834  bushels  oats, 

28.540  do  barley 

4,013  do  rye, 

12,940  bbls  molasses, 
32,169  bbls  whiskey, 
2,451  bbls  gin,  bran- 
dy, rum, 

3 273  bbls  w ine, 

2,678  bis  mall  liquor, 
254  bbls  sperm  oil, 
892  bis  linseed  oil, 
7,584  bis  & kegs  fish, 
11,366  bxs  & tubs  fish, 

41.540  bbls  salt, 
113,755  sacks  salt, 

3,467  chests  and  | do 
tea, 

14,082  hhds  and  bbls 
sugar, 

46,486  sacks  cotfee, 
3,571  sacks  & bbls 
onions, 

809  sacks  feathers, 
2,693  tons  bar  iron, 

2 793  tons  pig  do 
3,252  tons  castings, 
32.785  kegs  nails, 
4,836  boxes  tin  plate, 
736  tierces  rice, 
3,354  bbls  flaxseed, 
515  bbls  hemp  seed, 
9,271  kegs  & cannis- 
ters  powder, 
1,237  boxes  axes, 
2,931  bxs&  trunks 
bools, 

11,259  boxs  & trunks 
shoes, 

19,813  reams  wrap’g 
paper, 

5,681  do  writing  do 
1,483  bales  oakum, 
2,092  kegs  white  lead, 
42,899  boxes  and  pkgs 
dry  goods, 
3,295  crates  & casks 
queensware. 
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INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  editor,  dated  La  Poinle, 
Wednesday  September,  9th,  1846. 

This  morning  the  high  hills  of  Madeline,  and  the  fo- 
rest clad  mountain  of  its  opposite  shore  looked  down 
with  mute  astonishment  upon  a huge  something 
which  moved  rapidly  along  without  sail,  or  any  other 
apparent  propelling  powers — unless  the  angry  strokes 
it  dea It  the  quiet  nave  on  this  side  and  on  that,  < ar- 
ritd  it  along.  The  first  sham  boat  that  ever  ran  on 
Superior  reached  here  on  her  first  trip  to-day.  I say 
the  first  steamboat — for  the  Piopellsr,  mentioned 
heretofore,  depends  mainly  upon  her  sails,  and  is 
unable  by  steam  alone,  to  make  her  way  against 
even  less  than  a gale.  But  the  “Julia  Palmer”  de- 
pends alone  upon  her  engines, — and  as  she  waits  not 
for  a fair  breeze  to  leave  this  port  again,  but  starts 
this  evening  whether  winds  favor  her  or  not, — I must 
snatch  an  hour  from  other  duties,  toacnowledge  the 
receipt  by  her,  of  yo  ir  letters.  1 must  write  very 
hurriedly. 

Although  1 came  from  a land  of  steamboats,  and 
they  are  not  strangers  to  me,  yet  1 looked  upoi.  this 
boat  with  a different  eye  and  with  more  interest  than 
ever  on  one  before, — not  that  it  was  about  to  break  j 
an  unusually  long  non-intercourse  between  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  that  I anticipated  intelli- 
gence from  ''home  sweet  home," — but  from  even  less 
selfish  and  more  expanded  considerations.  1 looked 
upon  her  graceful  form  projected  against  the  dark 
green  unbroken  forest  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  upon 
her  motion  along  the  quiet  and  beautiful  wave,  not 
as  a weaned  wanderer  beholds  a new  formed  link  be- 
tween him  and  home. — hulas  an  American,  proud 
of  the  advance  which  Ins  country  is  making  in  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  proud  ll  at  the  rich  means  of 
real  independence,  and  genuine  sources  of  that  feli- 
city which  accompanies  a mind  expanded  with  na 
turc  heiself,  are  made  accessable  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  our  crowded  Atlantic  board,  and  of  the 
world.  My  mind  ran  into  (lie  future,  when  those 
hills  shoulu  teem  with  crops,  and  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  should  offer  unto  man  the  rick  benefits  of 
harvest  industry,  (and  not  as  now  he  matters  for  vil- 
lainous speculations.)  1 looked  into  the  time  when 
the  echo  u!  tins  lovely  strait  should  awake  to  the 
stroke  of  many  a steamboat’s  paddle,  when  the  rude 
and  picturesque  huts  which  crowd  this  point,  and  dot 
the  beaulilul  margin  of  the  bay,  should  give  place 
to  large  buildings,  the  depots  of  a thriving  trade, — 
lor  believe  me,  La  Bonne  is  to  be  the  New  York  of 
Superior,  and  Madeleine  us  Manhattan. 

But  the  effect  of  t fie  steamboat  on  the  Indians!  — 
They  had  become  impatient  tor  their  payment,  as 
well  they  might,  not  simply  Irom  their  crop  of  wild 
rice,  their  winter’s  subsistence  being  lost,  from  the 
advance  ol  the  season  while  they  are  so  unjustly 
del.  men  lie: e , but  also  from  the  lact,  that  alreauy  aie 
ttie  evenings  chai aelertsed,  by  Uiat  intensely  clear 
sky,  ami  cold  yellow  sunset  which  so  beautifies  Oc- 
tober in  the  latitude  ol  Maryland  in  oilier  words, 
the  season  is  advancing,  and  the  warm  blankets  ol 
last  year  were  insutheienl  to  protect  the  poor  ex- 
posed beings,  Irom  the  cold  winch  already  makes 
one  slmer  on  the  borders  ol  this  Lake.  Accordingly, 
their  agent,  a lew  days  since  paid  them  out  llieir 
blankets  and  clothing,  and  awaited  the  arrival  ol  this 
boat,  anticipating  that  she  would  bring  their  money. 
When  they  heard  that  a “skotai  nalibequon”  was  in 
sight  ihey  hurried  on  their  new  red  or  blue  leggings, 
and  threw  ltieir  new  clean  blankets,  white,  blue  or 
scarlet,  about  them,  daubed  their  faces  with  paints — 
all  the  wuik  ol  a moment, — arid  then  were  in  their 
“Sunday  best”  even  to  Hole-in-the-Day,  about  whom 
tlieie  is  a native  nobility, — who  puls  on  no  orna- 
ments arid  who  mixes  not  with  the  Indians  about 
him.,  but  keeps  aloof  as  though  lie  were,  (and  he  is), 
far  superior  to  them,  m eveiy  inspect,  even  be  paint- 
ed the  upper  part  ol  ins  lace  a bright  scarlet,  mount- 
ed a new  hat,  and  threw  about  him  tits  t tell  mantle 
ol  new  blue  cloth.*  Ait  went  to  Pt.au  Fruid  to 
see  her  approach.  When  she  rounded  the  point,  they 
tiurrieu  along  in  an  Indian  line,  stopping  even  and 
anon  along  the  high  banks  which  overlook  the  bay 
and  at  last  crowded  about  the  lops  of  the  hill  nearly 
under  winch  the  boat  was  to  land,  awaiting  tier  ap- 
proach. The  little  cannon  thundered  tortn  the  joy 
ol  the  village,  and  they  were  delighted  with  the 
noise,  giving  utterance  to  one  of  their  peculiar  cries, 
(nut  ihe  yen  or  war  cry),  expressive  ol  their  joy. 
At  last  the  boat  reached. the  wharl  and  the  Indians 

*j_  wish  Poweis  could  have  seen  lio  e-m-tne-L>ay,  as 
lie  sioou  white  me  nuaL  was  landing,  lie  was  llieii  a 
EpienUiu  model — a iiunle  figure,  his  mil  lube  ol  chilli, 
thrown  abuLtt  wttti  a careless  grace  that  rivalled  the 
Roman  Toga,  a teal  natural  figure. 


were  particularly  surprised  at  her  letting  off  steam, 
and  wondered  at  its  continuing  so  long.  When  she 
landed  they  literally  took  possession  of  her,  and  the 
strongest  feelings  passed  through  my  mind,  when  I 
beheld  these  uncultivated,  wild  childr  en  of  Ihe  forest, 
with  their  gay  dresses,  painted  faces  and  blanketed 
persons  on  board  of,  and  contrasting  with  this  em- 
blem of  civilization.  The  curiosity  of  one  of  them 
was  near  costing  him  his  life,  he  fell  from  the  upper 
deck  into  the  hold  amid  the  machinery,  and  when 
taken  up  it  was  thought  that  he  was  dead,  but  he  re- 
covered after  awhile,  severely  hurt  however. 

But  what  was  the  disapponlment  of  the  poor  fel- 
1 lows  when  they  learned  that  their  money  was  not 
aboard!  Shameful!  Shameful!  Arid  now  I more 
strongly  believe  the  reason  to  be,  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  spent  in  unholy  war,  the  funds  belonging  to  these 
too  trustful  beings  whom  they  mock  by  calling  them 
children.  Never  did  father  treat  child  like  this.  Of 
course  Mr.  Nobody  is  to  blame;  he  has  a vast  deal  of 
sins  to  answer  lor.  The  reason  is  that  no  body  makes 
it  tiieir  especial  duty.  The  Indian  has  no  influential 
friend — and  the  government  or  department  entrusted 
w ilh  duties  belonging  alike  to  humanity  and  to  the 
most  solemn  of  obligations,  are  strangely  shamefully 
remiss.  Fair  promises  are  brought  again,  and  if 
they  be  correct,  tiie  money  will  be  forthcoming  in  a 
day  or  two,  if  lair  winds  prevail. 

THE  COTTON  CROP. 

The  cry  of  “wolf,  wolf,”  we  verily  believe,  is  not 
without  cause  ibis  time.  Tile  last  few  mails  have  con- 
firmed the  very  worst  apprehensions  which  previous  ac- 
counts had  awakened.  A letier  irom  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  die  slate  of  Mississippi,  to  a friend  of  ours, 
a planter  in  that  section,  at  present  in  this  city,  has  just 
been  handed  to  us  for  perusal.  It  was  written  to  ac- 
quaint the  gentleman  with  the  actual  condition  of  his 
own  crop  and  that  ol  several  of  his  connections  and 
friends  in  that  and  the  neighboring  states,  and  not  de- 
signed for  publication.  The  letter,  which  bears  date  5th 
Sepienib'  r,  says: — 

‘ it  is  no  longer  a matter  of  conjecture,  the  cotton  crop 
will  no  doubt  be  destroyed  by  the  caterpillar.  We  have 
had  three  days  fair  weather,  and  it  would  astonish  you 
to  si  s the  injuries  already  made,  it  is  general,  in  uplands 
and  lowland,  all.  Had  the  worm  have  disappeard,  I do 
not  think  there  would  have  been  much  above  a half 
crop.  The  long  continuance  ot  wet  weather  caused  an 
immense  falling  off  of  buiis  and  forms.  That  crop  would 
have  been  partially  regained  by  a favorable  full,  but  the 
worms  have  laid  waste,  or  will  in  a few  days,  ail  the 
young  growth,  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the  ma- 
tured bulls  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk.  I do  not  think 
there  can  be  much  above  a fourth  of  a crop  gathered, 
t was  through  your  place  yesterday;  they  are  all  over  it, 
from  the  size  of  a small  straw  to  full  grown,  in  myriads. 
From  all  the  information  I have  been  enabled  to  get,  it 
is  general  througnout  this  region  of  cotton  grown  coun- 
try. On  Bayou  Bcetiff,  the  crop  was  destroyed  entirely 
t ree  weeks  ago  The  upper  and  lower  part  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  and  Texas,  it  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce great  distress  among  die  planters.’’ 

From  innumerable  articles  with  which  the  southern 
papers  are  crowded,  we  have  room  only  for  the  I’ullow- 
i rig: 

"Ruin  of  the  crop. — New  Orleans,  Sept..  13.  Unfortu- 
nately the  ruin  ot  me  cotton  crop  is  not  like  the  ruin  of 
many  other  interests  of  which  we  hear  in  the  papers.  It  is 
not  imaginary:  it  is  real,  positive,  palpable.  The  con- 
current and  corroboratory  testimony  ol  this  fact,  which 
we  daily  receive  would  more  than  fill  our  paper.  In 
addition  io  what  we  gave  on  the  subject  yesterday,  we 
give  to-day  the  two  following  letters  from  gentlemen 
who  would  not,  if  they  could,  deceive  us  or  the  public. 

[Delta. 

East  Feliciano,  La  , Sept.  9,  1846. 

Dear  Della-.  Surely  there  never  was  just  such  a time  in 
the  world.  1 have  only  but  now  come  out  of  my  field; 
every  leaf  of  cotton,  every  bloom,  and  half  grown  boll 
is  destroyed;  and  now  they  are  nibblii  g the  bark  ol  the 
plant  iff — stripping  them  of  their  covering,  and  leaving 
bare  and  whitened  stems  dead  and  sapless  in  ihe  sun- 
beam. Having  nothing  now  to  fetd  on,  the  plagues  are 
now  crawling  m creepii  g millions  over  the  fences,  in 
die  roads,  in  the  woods — everywhere  and  everything  is 
pci fectly  devoured;  and  then  to  see  the  diove  of  hogs 
iat'eniiig  on  them  by  die  mouthful — bah!  it  is  sickening 
— worm-led  pork!  "Never  have  1 seen  such  a siglH. — 
Cords  of  worms  are  lying  dead  in  the  roads  and  fields, 
starved  to  death,  having  eaten  themselves  out  of  house 
and  honit — and  such  a smell  I Oh,  dissecting  rooms! 
ye  are  pei  fume-shops  to  them!  Thus  they  are  in  masses, 
piled  up  several  inches  in  height,  while  every  branch 

a Tin  rwig  t—  ticovv  with  H-e  hulunuti  bu.iliun- 

We  are  a used-up  race — and  il  we  don’t  get  two  bins 
for  cotton  now,  we  may  give  up.  Many  planters  who 
are  usually  in  receipt  ol  250  to  3U0  bales,  will  make  from 
30  to  50.  Yours  in  haste,  REDWOOD. 

IVoodeille.  Miss.,  Sept.  10, 1846. 

Gentlemen:  For  your  satislaction,  and  others  who  are 
more  directly  interested,  I will  inform  you  that  the 
worms  have  stripped  every  field  of  cotton  in  t his  part  ot 
die  country.  There  is  not  a green  leaf  to  be  seen,  and 
they  have  now  commenced  on  the  bolls  mule  than  half 
grown.  The  crops  in  this  section  will  reach  from  one 
fourth  to  one- ha  If  of  w hat  was  made  last  year,  and  the 


last  year’s  crop  was  nothing  like  an  average.  There  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  ship  until 
late  in  the  .season.  We  have  received  on  the  West  Fe- 
liciana railroad,  nine  bales  against,  twelve  or  1,500  last 
year  the  same  time.  It  is  distressing  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try, and  witness  the  destruction  of  a year’s  hard  work 
hy  these  worms;  and  w hat  malts  it  still  worse,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  will  be  able  to  get  seed  out  of  the  pre- 
sent crop  to  plant  the  next  one  with.  Yours,  P.  S. 

Accounts  from  South  Carolina  are  equally  gloomy. 


French  squadron  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fri- 
gate Andromeda,  51,  rear  Admiral  La  Place,  the 
Blonde  arid  lire  Nayado,  28  each,  the  brigs  Hussard  and 
Pylades,  22  each,  and  the  steamer  Connerre,  14  Paixhan 
guns,  left  Port  Royal,  Martinique,  on  the  22J  August. 
They  were  to  be  joined  by  more  vessels  of  war  nt  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  whole  proceed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, to  look  afier  tire  interests  of  France  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mormon  war.  A civil  war  has  commenced  in  Han- 
cock county,  Illinois,  and  a number  of  citizens  on  each 
side  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  On  tire  11th  inst. 
the  anti-Mormon  army,  numbering  nearly  a thousand 
men,  with  six  pieces  ol  artillery  approached  Nauvoo.  and 
commenced  a heavy  cannonade.  They  were  met  by 
the  government  troops,  or  Mormons,  and  a fight  of  more 
than  an  hour  ensued,  partly  with  musketry  and  rifles. — 
The  ami  Mormons  were  superior  in  numbers  and  ar- 
tillery, but  having  exhausted  t heir  balls,  they  bad  to  . 
withdraw  and  ser.d  to  Quincy  for  a supply.  The  fight 
was  renewed,  and  continued  occasionally  up  to  our 
last  dales,  each  party  receiving  reinforcements.  The 
governor’s  decision  to  “let  them  fight  it  out,”  is  being 
practically  illustrated. 

Money  Markets  of  Boston,  New  York  PhiladeP 
phia,  and  Baltimore,  are  easier,  and  rales  not  so  high’ 
for  reliable  paper.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  daily 
expected  in  New  York,  they  say,  to  attempt  a loan,  of 
a part  of  the  ten  millions  which  congress  authorised  hiir 
to  borrow.  A story  is  in  circulation,  of  enquiries  having 
been  forwarded  to  London,  by  his  authority,  asking 
whether  a loan  could  be  negotiated  there, — to  whieli  it 
is  added,  the  reply  received  was  “not  whilst  n single 
state  of  the  Union  continues  to  repudiate.”  Whether 
the  story  is  true  or  false,  we  have  very  little  doub1  that 
such  is  the  understanding  amongst  the  money  lords  of 
London, 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  N.  York  last  week,  amounted 
to  8375.000,  and  nearly  as  mnch  the  week  before.  Con- 
siderable portion  of  the  payments  are  in  treasury  notes. 
The  collectors  continue  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  New 
York  banks.  As  they  are  forbid  to  Opposite  in  bank, 
they  lock  them  up  in  safes.  Bo  much  has  already  been 
hy  this  means  withdrawn  from  circulation  that  the  cum- 
mitniu  already  suffer  for  want  of  small  notes  for  busi- 
ness operations. 

Trtasury  notes. — The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  undoubtedly  may  be  quoted  as 
audiotil  y in  the  premises,  writes  on  the  18dr  instant. — 
“The  clerks  in  the  treasury  department  prepare  and  re- 
gister more  than  a hundred  thousand  treasury  no  es 
every  day.  If  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  would  offer 
a sufficient  reward,  some  Yankee  would  invent  a ma- 
chine which,  by  simply  turning  a crank,  w ould  supply 
the  world,  if  necessary,” 

Flour.— Prices  went  up  to  85  in  ihe  shipping  ports, 
on  receiving  the  first  intelligence  by  the  Cambria.  The 
demand  would  not  keep  company  to  that  height,  and  a 
slight  reduction  in  prices  is  experienced.  About  20,000 
barrels  have  been  sold  at  New  York  for  shipment  since 
the  Cambria  arrived. 

Liverpool,  Stpl..  3. — Tobacco.  The  sales  this  month 
are  606  h fids,  viz:  69  V irgima  leaf,  156  stemmed,  118 
Kentucky  leaf,  and  263  stemmed.  Of  these  57  Vir- 
ginia leaf,  44  stemmed,  45  Kentucky  leal,  and  4 
stemmed,  were  taken  for  Ireland;  47  Kentucky  leaf 
for  exportation,  and  12  Virginia  I eat,  1 12  stemmed, 
26  Kentucky  leal,  and  259  stemmed  by  the  trade. — 
The  imports  are  709  hlid-s.  from  Virginia,  315  New 
Orleans,  4 Glasgow,  ai.d  3 Dublin.  The  inquiry  has 
been  moderate  for  all  kinds  throughout,  the  export 
demand  being  very  small,  and  manufacturers  only 
supplying  their  immediate  wants.  No  alteration  to 
notice  in  prices. 

Elections.  The  Vermont  returns  are  yet  incomplete. 
Although  the  whigs  have  gained  over  1,100,  and  the  lo- 
cos fall  6 or  7UO  short  of  last  year’s  vote,  there  is  no 
election  of  governor,  the  whig  candidate  falling  about 
1.U00  \oies  short  ol  lire  aggregate  loco  and  abolition 
votes.  Last  year  he  fell  2,300  voles  short  of  election.— 
flie  whigs,  according  to  the  Watchman,  (loco)  have  a 
majority  ol  16  in  the  senate  and  39  in  the  house, — 55  on 
joint  Ballot.  W.  Uenr^  and  G.  P.  Marsh,  (whigs)  are 
elected  to  congress.  '1  lie  Patriot,  a loco  paper,  assent 
ihat  Colmer,  (loco)  is  elected  by  4 votes.  The  Watch- 
man, also  loco,  makes  his  majority  30.  The  Woodstock 
Mercury,  (whig)  says  he  fails  by  215  voles.  In  ihe  4th 
district,  the  majority  against  the  loco  candidate,  Peck, 
is  about  1,300,  ihe  abolition  vote  being  heavy. 

Maine.  The  returns  are  nearly  all  received.  Neither 
candidate  will  have  a requisite  majority  for  governor.— 
One  loco  and  one  whig  elected  to  congress;  in  four  dis- 
tricts no  choice,  and  one  district  yet  doubtful.  The  po- 
litical complexion  ot  the  senate  uncertain.  The  house, 
so  far,  has  32  whigs,  19  locos,  and  43  no  choice. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Liverpool  American  provision  market,  Sept.  3.  Beef, 
for  home  consumption  has  continued  anil  increased 
throughout  the  past  month,  and  our  market  has  been 
cleared  of  all  the  inferior  parcels,  at  fully  6s.  per 
Ice.  over  our  last  quotations.  This  demand  comes 
principally  from  Ireland,  and,  being  dependent  on 
the  high  value  of  provisions  there,  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  calculate  on  its  continuance  to  the  same  extent 
as  at  present.  For  the  uner  brands  there  has  been 
little  sale — the  improved  value  ol  such  is  therefore 
somewhat  nominal.  Totk  has  improved  in  demand 
and  price,  and  is  beginning  to  have  sales  for  home 
cons'.i't.ption.  Prime  parcels  would  realize  over  our 
highest  quotation  On  the  26th  ult.  the  terms  of  the 
government  contract  for  12  000  tierces  of  beef  and 
lS.OttO  tierces  of  puik,  (Irish  cure)  will  be  declared. 
Some  small  parcels  of  bacon  that  have  arrived  in 
good  order,  suitably  cut  fur  this  market,  have  sold 
at  42s.  to  44,.,  and  hams,  in  dry  salt,  at  42s.  to  45s. 
For  both  articles  there  is  a freer  sale,  and  a wider 
opening  will  now  be  offered  for  their  introduction 
from  America. 

The  late  arrivals  of  cheese  have  a quick  sale,  in 
consequence  of  our  market  being  quite  bare  of  old 
Cheshire,  and  the  new  make  not  being  ready  to  bring 
forward — the  high  rates  of  other  provisions  also 
helping  the  sale.  No  U.  S.  butter  on  the  market, 
and  the  import  of  Canadian  this  season  has  been  so 
small  that  its  value  cannot  be  accurately  given. — 
Grease  butter  sells  freely  at  38s.  to  41s.  The  stock 
of  lard  having  gut  into  small  compass,  with  a con- 
tinued good  demand,  prices  have  advanced  consider- 
ably, especially  for  the  very  finest  qualities,  which 
are  more  extensively  wauled  during  the  present 
scarcity  of  Irish.  Quotations — Bacon,  per  cwt,  U. 

5..  32a36s.  Beef,  U.  is.,  prime  mess,  per  tee.  65a 
75s.;  do  per  bbl.  36u40s.  Grease  butter,  per  cw  t. 
39a41s.  Cheese,  per  cwt.,  U.  S.,  fine  52a54s.;  mid. 
46a5Us.;  urd.  38j42.  Lard,  per  cwt.,  U.  S , in  bbls. 
40a41s.;  kegs  41s45s.  Pork,  per  bbl.  oi  200  lbs.,  U. 

5.,  prime  mess,  50  pcs.  50a60s.;  prime  48a49s. — 
Jlani,  per  cwt.,  U.  S.  dry,  m bund  32a42s. 

Sugar.  Since  the  new  sugar  bill  came  into  opera- 
tion, market  largely  supplied  with  foreign  admissa- 
ble  to  duly,  and  prices  declined  Is.  to  2s.  per  cw’. 
Offered  at  auction,  for  home  u-e,  no  less  than  3,500 
casks,  61,200  bags,  677  cases,  and  3,200  boxes  and 
baskets,  which  lu  ve  only  party  found  buyers — P.  R. 
4tis.  6d.  to  50s.  Havana  while  57s.  to  59,., yellow 
46s.  lo  51s.  Manilla  43s.  6d.  Gray  Java  47s.  to  47-. 
6d.  duly  paid,  while  privately  1,000  hhds.  P.  R.  tak- 
en 47s.  tu  52.,  and  200  finds,  low  Cuba  45s.  to  46. 

Cotton  market. — Liverpool,  Aug.  26.  Sales  of  ihe 
wetk  35,270  bales,  of  which  3,500  American  was 
on  speculation,  and  3,990  for  export.  No  variation 
in  price;  holders  quite  willing  lo  meet  the  demand. 

September  3-  The  demand  has  been  animated  this 
week.  Sales  amount  to  50,000  bales,  one- fourth  to 
speculators  and  exporters,  and  at  an  advance  of  ful- 
ly id.  per  puund  on  all  qualities;  on  some  qualities 
jd.  The  change  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
from  the  U.  Slates  of  a deficiency  .in  the  growing 
crop.  The  market  to-day  has  been  extremely  firm; 
the  sales  are  estimated  at  8,000  bales,  including 
about  6,400  American  at  4d  to  5 £d . ; 700  Pernam- 
buco 4jd.  to  63d.;  400  Egyptian  5j>u.  to  6jd.;500  Su- 
rats  3d.  to  3jd.  The  imports  during  the  week  are 
nearly  26  39»  bales. 

Havre,  Aug.  22. — Cotton.  Dealers  from  the  trade 
have  come  lorward  without  reluctance;  and  if  the 
desire  of  sonie  parties  to  run  off  stock  has  been 
evinced,  on  the  other  hand  the  w illmgness  to  pur- 
chase has  kept  pace  with  it.  Sales  daily  to  a very 
fair  amount,  but  solely  lor  consumption,  and  prices 
maintain  their  ground  at  the  quotations  of  last  week. 
S.les  effected — 2 364  hales  In  Orleans,  tib  to  on.; 
2155  do.  Mobile,  64  lo  SO1" ; 1 685  do.  Upland,  64  to 
80i  ; 692  Peruvian,  76.. — 7,097.  bales. 

Antwerp-  The  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  is  limited, 
and  the  market  is  firm.  Rice  continues  in  good  de- 
mand, and  higher  rates  are  paid.  Carolina  is  quoted 
16  3 4 1. 

Hamburg.  Cotton  is  in  good  demand,  and  North 
Amcnc.ui  qualities  are  higher.  Mobile  and  Georgia 
fetch  4|d.  to  61.;  Tennessee  and  Alabama  4]d.  to 
4£d.  The  slock  on  hand  is  much  reduced. 
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Amsterdam,  Aug.  24-  Coffee  without  alteration; 
old  Java  19ja20.  Raw  sugar  and  rice  well  sup-- 
ported.  Cotton  in  good  demand  and  higher. 
Parliament  had  been  prorogued  on  the  25lh  ult. 
The  subscription  to  the  Cobden  testimonial  amounts 
to  se70,000. 

Ireland.  Hostility  continues  among  the  Irish 
people  towards  Indian  corn,  but  increasing  intelli- 
gence is  gradually  removing  the  prejudice. 

From  Ireland  we  receive  accounts  of  joy  and  sa- 
tisfaction amongst  the  people  at  the  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving “justice”  from  the  new  whig  ministry.  The 
country  is  becoming  more  tranquil,  and  an  abund- 
ant oat  crop  promises  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
potatoes. 

The  Dublin  Freeman  says  that  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals has  decisively  pronounced  its  condemnation  of 
the  British  government  grant  lo  the  Irish  Colleges. 

FRANCE. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  opened  on  the  17th, 
with  the  usual  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
received  by  the  steamer  of  19th  August.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chambers  have  since  been  confined 
to  the  verification  of  the  election  of  each  deputy — 
When  this  is  completed,  they  will  return  an  answer 
to  the  king’s  speech,  to  which  the  peers  have  alrea- 
dy sent  up  their  reply. 

Conservative  presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  the 
French  chambers  have  been  elected  by  large  majo- 
rities. 

Joseph  Henry,  who  fired  at  Ihe  king  on  the  29lh 
July,  has  been  tried  by  the  peers,  found  guilty,  and 
was  condemned  to  work  in  the  galleys  for  life.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  fellow  is  insane.  His 
MSS.  letters  and  his  conduct  prove  it.  During  the 
trial  he  expressed  a wish  to  be  condemned  to  death, 
but  a new  state  policy  towards  regicides,  has  pre- 
vented the  realization  of  this  ambitious  desire  for 
‘hero  worship.’ 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the 
French  journals  relative  to  the  recent  alterations  in 
the  American  tariff.  The  “Constitutionel”  thinks 
the  tariff  stiil  too  high,  and  enforces  on  the  Ameri- 
can government  the  necessity  of  establishing  docks 
and  "enlre-pots.” 

SPAIN. 

The  young  Queen  of  Spain  ha3  at  length  been 
provided  with  a husband,  in  the  person  of  her  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  eldest  son  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Paula.  This  arrangement,  it  is  thought,  will  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  all  parties  It  is  also  stated  that  Maria 
Louisa,  sister  of  the  queen,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  will  be  united  to  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
youngest  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 

HOLLAND. 

Emigration  to  the  United  Slates.  A letter  dated 
The  Hague,  Aug.  30th.  saysi  “Very  extensive  emi- 
grations are  taking  place  from  this  country  to  the 
United  Slates.  From  the  village  of  Wynstersyk, 
which  consists  of  only  8 000  inhabitants,  not  less 
than  950  have  gone  en  masse.  A fall  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  and  bouses  to  the  extent  from  25  to 
35  per  cent,  has  been  the  consequence.  The  govern 
moot  is  said  not  to  be  without  anxiety  with  respect 
to  these  sweeping  emigrations.” 

TUSCANY. 

Earthquake.  On  Friday,  the  14tb  of  August,  a 
must  violent  earthquake  was  felt  in  Tuscany.  The 
village  of  Orciano,  about  twenty  miles  from  Leg- 
horn, has  suffered  considerably;  of  120  bouses,  only 
2 remain  standing;  59  persons  were  killed  and  65 
wounded.  Most  of  the  houses  at  Leghorn  have  large 
cracks  in  the  walls.  The  flags  of  the  pavement  were 
raised,  but  closed  again  immediately.  The  event 
caused  great  anxiety  at  Leghorn,  and  the  people  took 
the  precaution  of  sleeping  in  the  fields  outside  the 
town.  At  Pisa,  the  church  of  St.  Michel  was  thrown 
down.  An  hour  previous  the  church  was  crowded, 
and  the  door  was  scarcely  closed  when  the  roof  fell 
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followed  by  a muffled  and  awful  sound,  like  the  re- 
port of  distant  cannon,  and  people  staggered  in  the 
streets. 

A letter  from  Leghorn,  on  the  17th,  says:  “Our 
town  has  just  been  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  an 
earthquake.  On  the  14th,  at  ten  minutes  to  one  p. 
m.,  the  first  shock  was  felt,  preceded  by  a rumbling 
noi=e.  The  shock  lasted  seven  or  eight  seconds. — 
The  oscillations  seemed  to  be  at  first  perpendicular, 
as  if  the  ground  was  raised  in  a direction  southeast. 


to  northwest.  The  inclination  of  the  houses  was 
such  at  that  moment  that  it  was  difficult  to  stand  up- 
right in  them,  and  the  cracking  of  the  walls  and 
beams  warned  the  inhabitants,  who  rushed  into  the 
streets.  In  the  country  the  effects  were  more  disas- 
trous, principally  in  the  Maremme,  where  ancient 
traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  are  numerous. 

“Whole  villages  were  destroyed  in  the  districts  of 
Taulia,  Lorenzana,  Orciano,  and  Casciano.  At  Vol- 
terra  a state  prison  fell  in,  burying  some  of  the  pri- 
soners in  the  ruins.  The  number  of  lives  lost  is  es- 
timated at  38,  and  140  wounded,  some  dangerously. 
Various  natural  phenomena  occurred.  Near  Loren- 
zana and  at  Tretona  muddy  and  boiling  water  issued 
from  the  earth,  a lake  was  formed  in  a hollow.  All 
the  villages  on  the  hills  near  Pisa  have  suffered  con- 
siderably. For  the  four  last  days  the  ground  has 
not  ceased  to  shake  at  intervals.  In  the  pre- 
sent shaken  state  of  the  houses,  another  powerful 
shock  would  be  the  ruin  of  Leghorn.  Part  of  the 
population  has  left  the  town.  Others  live  in  tents, 
or  have  sought  refuge  in  boats.” 

%C^*For  the  latest  news  see  last  page. 


LATEST  FROM  THE  “ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION.” 

Advices  reached  New  Orleans,  on  the  21st  Irom  Bra- 
sos  St.  Jago. 

Capt.  Murray  reachad  Camargo  on  the  8th  Sept,  post 
haste  from  Gen.  Worth’s  camp  at  Seralvo,  6ft  miles  fr  -m 
Monterey.  McCulloch’s  rangers  had  come  into  camp 
vviih  intelligence  that  on  the  4th.  about  40  miles  from  Se- 
ralvo,  they  discovered  a bodv  of  Mexicans,  who  retired 
as  the  rangers  advanced  until  the  latter  discovered  a 
body  of  800  to  1000  men.  They  ascertained  the  Mexi- 
cans to  be  in  force,  and  probably  designed  to  attack  Ge- 
neral Worth  before  the  army  arrived. 

Capt.  Murray  met  General  Taylor,  with  a part  of  his 
force,  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and 
within  35  miles  of  Seralvo,  on  a forced  march  10  its  re- 
lief. Captain  Murray  thought  it  highly  probable  that  a 
banle  was  fought  on  the  8th  The  Mexicans  it  was  said 
had  determined  to  make  a strong  resistance  hotween  Se- 
ralvo  and  Monterey.  The  forces  of  Atnpudia  and  Aris- 
ta were  co-opeiaiing,  and  their  numbers  now  said  to  be 
8000,  were  accumulating  rapidly,  the  Mexicans  rallying 
to  their  standard  irom  all  quarters.  Monterey  is  said  to 
he  well  fortified. 

Santa  Anna.  Ampudia  and  the  Governor  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  have  issued  proclamations  which  have  been  receiv- 
ed at  Camargo.  The  proclamation  of  Ampudia  makes 
the  penally  very  severe  upon  aii  who  may  furnish  pro- 
visions, assist  in  transporting  provisions,  or  in  any  wise 
aid  ihe  Americans.  It  prohibits  rhSrin  from  holding  any 
intercourse  or  carrying  on  any  trade  with  11s.  Death  and 
a confiscation  of  property  are  the  penalties  for  disobey- 
ing the.  order. 

General  Taylor  issued  an  order  on  the  IO1I1  instant 
at  Camargo,  forbidding  any  American  citizen  to  locate 
in  Camargo  without  a written  permit  from  the  General. 
No  goods  would  he  permitted  10  remain,  and  no  person 
not  connected  with  the  Arrny  suffered  to  stop  in  Ca- 
margo. 

Intelligence  from  Point  Isabel,  of  the  16ih  instant 
states  that  two  Mexican  spies  had  been  arrested  at  Ca- 
margo and  hung.  It  is  also  slated  1 hat  a party  of  Ame- 
ricans on  their  way  from  Camargo  to  Matamoros  were 
attacked  by  some  Mexicans,  and  one  American  and 
six  Mexicans  killed. 

At  Matamoros  col.  Clark  was  shot  at  while  sitting  in 
his  room.  It  was  ordered  that  all  Mexicans  be  deprived 
of  their  arms,  and  none  should  either  go  oui  of  the  city 
or  come  into  it  without  the  written  order  of  the  com- 
mander. 

There  appears  to  be  a vast  deal  of  sickness  at  Mata- 
moros and  other  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Arc- 
Aim  brought  over  250  invalids  to  New  Orleans,  a num- 
ber of  whom  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital. 

AR  MY  JOURNAL. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Grienlief  Dearborn,  U S.  Army 
died  at  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  on  'he  9th  Augusr, 
1846.  He  left  his  late  command  on  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi, for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  regiment  on  the  Mexi- 
can frontier,  but  had  reluctantly  to  comply  with  the  re- 
commendation of  his  surgeon  and  accept  a leave  of  ab- 
sence. in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health  by  n visit  to  his 
native  J6tate.  Uol.  L>.  entered  tne  army  as  a lieutenant  of 
Artillery,  in  March,  1812,  served  with  distinction  during 
the  war  with  England,  and  in  the  late  Seminole  war,  ac- 
quiring the  confidence  of  the  Government,  the  respect  of 
his  associates  and  the  affection  of  his  troops.  He  was  a 
husband,  father,  citizen  and  soldier,  and  a gentleman  in 
the  proper  signification  of  those  terms. 

Wagons. — The  Newark  Advertiser  of  the  16th  states 
that  orders  are  received  there  to  suspend  building  wa- 
gons for  the  army  for  the  present.  Only  about  150  has 
as  yet  been  forwarded  from  there. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Diplomacy  with  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. The  Black  Hawk,  RobinBon,  arrived  at  New 
York,  brings  Buenos  Ayres  dates  to  the  19th  July. 
The  French  and  English  allied  forces  have  covered 
themselves  with  disgrace  instead  of  winning  laurels 
in  their  expedition  associated  with  Rivera.  The  go- 
vernments at  home  have  ordered  an  abandonment  of 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  direct  a different  process 
for  obtaining  peace,  much  more  likely  to  accomplish 
that  object. 

On  ths  3d  July,  the  British  steam  frigate  Devas- 
tation, arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  having  on  board 
Mr.  Hood  with  despaches  and  overtures  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

“Lord  Aberdeen  to  Senor  Arana,  the  Buenos  Ay- 
rean  minister  ot  foreign  affairs: 

“Sir:  The  queen  my  sovereign,  being  sincerely 
desirous  of  removing  every  cause  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  her  government  and  the  government  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  of  restoring  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  to  their  customary  state 
of  friendship  and  cordiality,  has  been  pleased  to  di- 
rect Thomas  S.  Hood,  Esq.,  who  for  several  years 
discharged  the  office  of  H.  M’s  consul  general  at 
Montevideo,  to  set  out  immediately  for  Buenos  Ay- 
res, for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  Y.  E. 
and  the  Argentine  government. 

“Mr.  Hood  is  charged  to  transmit  confidentially  to 
Y.  E.  certain  propositins  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri 
tain  and  France,  founded  in  a great  measure  on  those 
communicated  to  the  two  powers  on  the  26th  Octo 
tober,  1845,  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
With  a view  to  the  arrangement  af  the  difficulties 
existing  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  I trust  that  the  pro- 
positions which  Mr.  Hood  will  make  known  to  Y. 
E.,  and  which  are  dictated  by  the  most  anxious  de- 
sire of  putting  an  end  to  a stale  of  things  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  all  parties,  will  appear 
acceptable  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

“Mr.  Hood  is  likewise  bearer  of  similar  proposi- 
tions from  the  French  government,  which  he  will 
deliver  to  Y.  E. 

“From  the  thorough  knowledge  Mr.  Hood  posses- 
ses of  every  thing  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  I trustthat  the  choice  that  has  been  made  of 
him  for  this  service  will  be  agreeable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  I request  that  Y.  E.  will 
receive  him  in  a favorable  manner,  and  give  entire 
credit  to  whatever  he  may  communicate  to  you  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government. 

“1  flatter  myself  that  the  government  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  will  recognise  in  the  step  thus 
taken  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  anxiety  to 
cultivate  a good  and  friendly  understanding  with  the 
confederation. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  conside- 
ration, sir,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  ABERDEEN.” 

These  overtures  occasioned  much  joy,  and  were 
favorably  received. 

On  the  2d  Juiy,  the  Brazilian  brigantine  of  war 
Argos  arrived  from  Montevideo,  bringing  intelligence 
of  the  return  to  that  port  of  the  British  transport 
Apollo,  with  positive  orders  for  the  re-embarkation 
of  the  detachments  of  the  45th  and  73d,  which  had 
been  diverted  from  their  original  destination. 

The  news  received  from  England  by  the  Apollo  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Argentine  minister,  on  the  eve 
of  a.'king  for  his  passports,  had  a conference  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  which  was  of  so  satisfactory  a nature 
as  to  induce  him  to  suspend  that  step.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  government  had  resolved  to 
take  immediate  measures  to  put  a stop  to  the  interven- 
tion in  La  Plata,  and  that  France  entirely  concurred 
in  the  necessity  of  such  a change  of  policy.  Indeed, 
letters  from  Rio  dated  the  24th  ult.  say  that  a stea- 
mer from  France  had  arrived  there  with  despatches 
for  Baron  Mareuil  and  Baron  Deflaudi3,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  former 
would  come  down  to  thjs  river. 

The  Packet  of  July  11,  says:  “A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  news  of  Mr.  Hood’s  arrtval  having  reach- 
ed Montevideo,  Rivera  had  been  summond  there, 
under  the  pretence  of  his  presence  being  required  at 
a festivity,  and  to  concert  measures  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  the  Firebrand  steamer  had  been  despatch- 
ed to  bring  him  down.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
Messrs.  Ouseley  and  Deffaudis  have  at  last  found 
out,  from  the  indiscriminate  sacking  of  ail  the  towns 
along  the  coast,  and  the  other  atrocities  committed 
by  Rivera,  that  he  is  not  an  apt  tool  to  keep  up  the 
delusion  of  a mission  of ‘civilization  and  humanity.’ 

“It  was  certainly  high  time  that  the  ‘peace-ma- 
kers’ should  conceive  a doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
their  course,  after  5,000  human  lives  have  been  im- 
molated, and  such  enormities  as  those  related  in 


another  column  have  been  perpetrated  with  fright- 
ful frequency  ever  since  the  rekindling  of  a war  that 
had  ceased  was,  in  an  evil  hour,  resolved  upon.” 

Alter  this  follows  a horrible  list  of  atrocities  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  by  tbe  troops  of  Rive- 
ra— men  and  children  killed,  women  outraged  and 
carried  off,  houses  plundered,  &c.,  &e. 

U.  S.  Treasury  drafts. — To  prevent  any  mis- 
conception hereafter,  as  to  the  issues  of  treasury 
drafts,  we  give  below  the  exact  dates  and  the  amounts 
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JOURNAL. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
28  th  ult.  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Officers  and  crew  all 
well.  The  Constitution  has  been  absent  about  two  years 
and  four  months.  She  sailed  from  New  York  on  the. 
29lh  of  May,  1844,  and  has  circumnavigated  the  globe 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says  tint  Capt,  Fitzliugh,  at 
resent  in  command  of  the  steamship  Mississippi,  has 
een  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Pensacola,  and  that  Com’r.  McKenzie  is  to  succeed  him 
in  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  ship  Lieut. 
B.  W.  Hunter,  late  of  the  Truxton,  has  been  also  or- 
dered 

Mexican  prizes. — Capt.  J.  H.  Rodney,  of  the  brig  F. 
L.  Vail,  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  from  St.  Martins, 
reports  that  on  the  23d  of  July,  he  saw  a Mexican  pri- 
vateer with  three  American  vessels,  prizes,  passing  by 
the  Island  of  St.  Martins,  apparently  bound  through 
Sombrero  passage.  [Boston  Post,  Tuesday. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Washington,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Bache,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey for  some  time,  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  storm  ot 
the  8th  ult.  Her  commander,  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  scientific  officers  of  tbe  age  in  the  service,  with  ele- 
ven of  the  inferior  officers  and  men  were  swept  from 
the  deck  and  perished. 

Naval  school. — The  Annapolis  Herald  says  a number 
of  carpenters  and  bricklayers  have  recently  arrived  in 
that  city  from  Washington,  and  are  busily  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings  in  tbe  yard  of  the 
naval  school,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  highly  in- 
teresting and  flourishing  institution. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  government  paper  at  Washington  preserves  a 
silence  not  easily  accounted  for,  in  regard  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  reply  received  by  the  president  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  provided  the  general  impression  deriv- 
ed from  other  sources  be  correct  as  to  the  tenor  of  that 
reply.  Granting  that  state  policy  would  frequently,  and 
especially  during  a state  of  war,  render  the  promulga- 
tion of  despatches  improper,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  such  a reply  as  it  is  said  the  government  has  re- 
ceived, could  be  of  that  character.  Not  only  public  cu- 
riosity, but  an  immense  amount  of  public,  private,  and 
individual  interests  were  involved  in  tbe  issue,  of  a ne- 
gotiation or  in  a longer  protraction  of  the  Mexican  war. 
So  far  as  the  government,  without  compromiting  public 
interests,  could  relieve  the  anxiety  incident  to  these  in- 
volvements, so  that  the  future  might  be  duly  attended  to 
by  all,  is  so  obvious  a duty,  that  we  are  bound  to  pre- 
sume that  government  has  some  motive  for  the  silence 
observed  in  this  case,  however  much  it  may  puzzle  us 
to  conceive  what  that  motive  can  be. 

From  information  derived  from  other  sources,  the  im- 
pression has  become  fixed,  however,  that  the  authorities 
of  Mexico  instead  ot  replying  definitely  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  President  Polk,  have  alleged  that  their  executive 
has  not  the  adequate  authority  to  act  in  the  premises, 
and  that  until  their  congress  shall  assemble,  in  Decem- 
ber, they  are  compelled  to  defer  an  answer. 

This  resolves  itself  at  once  into  a decision  that  the 
war  must  be  continued. 

Now  we  were  really  under  the  impression  that  the 
government  had  been  “in  earnest”  ever  since  they  de- 
termined  ikal  a war  with-  Mexico  was  exisiiaai  i£~tIioy 
were  not,  we  have  been  sadly  deceived,  and  they  have 
been  remiss. 

Mexican  affairs.  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  who  is  usually 
well  posted,  writes  on  the  29ih  September: 

‘‘The  administration  have,  after  full  deliberation,  de- 
termined upon  a line  of  operations  against  Mexico, 
which  is  to  be  immediately  pursued,  and  with  the  great- 
est vigor  and  energy  that  it  may  be  able  to  exert. 

“I  was  correct  in  my  suggestion  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  take  possession  of  Tampico,  with  a view  to  fa- 


cilitate the  operations  of  ihe  army  of  invasion.  That 
strong  and  immediate  movements  are  to  be  made,  you 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  on  Saturday,  fransfi-r  drafts 
were  signed,  at  the  treasury,  for  very  nearly  a million  of 
dollars  on  the  New  York  banks,  in  order  to  place  funds 
in  New  Orleans  preparatory  to  new  operations. 

“Santa  Anna,  though  probably  disposed  for  peace  as 
promotive  of  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
country,  is  merely  the  agent  and  representative  of  mili- 
tary caprice,  which  so  frequently  and  suddenly  produces 
in  Mexico,  “changes  without  revolutions,’’  as  General 
Salas  so  appropriately  remarks.  Santa  Anna  was  se- 
lected for  the  new  movement  because  he  had  influence 
with  the  army,  as  Gen.  Salas  states.  He  would  not  de- 
stroy that  influence  by  promoting  peace.  He  may  be 
willing  to  get  rid  of  those  Janissaries  in  some  way  or 
other,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  it.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  constituent  congress,  upon  which  is  devolved 
the  duty  of  organizing  the  government  anew,  is  to  be  a 
free  body,  and  chosen  without  reference  to  any  personal 
interests.  The  surmise  that  Santa  Anna  may  use  this 
congress  as  a mere  machine  for  the  promotion  of  his 
own  objects,  is,  therefore,  unfounded. 

“The  new  movement  is  based  mainly  on  two  princi- 
ples— internal  tranquility,  and  territorial  integrity.  The 
first  act  of  the  constituent  congress,  called  to  frame  the 
organic  law  of  the  country,  would  not  be  to  alienate  its 
territory.  If  they  can  secure  internal  tranquillity,  they 
will  feel  more  confident  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
their  territory. 

“No  sagacious  person  can  now  believe  that  there  is 
much  hope  for  peace  from  the  conciliatory  disposition  of 
Mexico. 

“Gen.  P.  M.  Butler,  of  S.  C.,  slates  that  Mr.  Polk,  in 
a free  conversation  on  this  subject,  led  him  to  infer  that 
much  depended  on  i he  influence  and  disposition  of 
Santa  Anna.  In  case  the  war  should  be  protracted,  Mr. 
Polk  said  a large  number  of  troops  would  bo  called  for. 
Gen.  Butler  goes  on  to  say  that  the  'war  will  be  protract, 
ed.”  Gen.  Butler’s  idea  that  the  Mexicans  will  be  “dis- 
posed for  peace,  when  their  domestic  altars  are  invad- 
ed,” is  now  the  common  opinion;  and  the  government 
seems  to  have  decided  to  act  upon  it. 

“Whatever  hopes  of  a speedy  peace  were  founded 
upon  the  policy  of  Santa  Anna,  have  been  abandoned. 
From  the  congress,  I think,  there  will  be  less  hope  of 
peace,  even  should  we  wait  till  December  for  its  meet- 
ing, and  then  some  six  months  for  its  deliberation  and 
action. 

“The  government,  therefore,  have  decided  to  wage 
war  in  earnest,  and  with  all  its  energies  from  this  day 
forward.” 

It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Gaines,  now  in  command  o(  the 
eastern  military  division,  has  received  at  New  York, 
orders  from  the  department  at  Washington  to  have  all 
the  United  States  troops  within  his  command  sent  im- 
mediately to  the  seat  of  war;  a corporal’s  guard  only 
to  be  retained  in  charge  of  each  of  the  several  garri- 
sons. 

The  campaign.  A review  of  the  present  position  of 
the  contest,  renders  il  quite  probable  that  another  cam- 
paign, at  least,  will  be  required  before  we  shall  have 
“conquered  a peace.’’ 

Neither  from  the  Pacific  nor  from  the  gulf  squadron 
have  we  any  intelligence  since  our  last. 

The  Pacific  ports  of  California  are  in  our  possession 
without  doubt. 

The  expedition  of  “settlers”  for  that  region  from  New 
York  has  sailed. 

“The  army  of  the  west,”  under  Gen.  Kearney,  was 
at  the  last  authentic  intelligence  from  thence,  in  full 
inarch  for  Santa  Fe,  with  more  than  ample  lorce  for  its 
occupation.  A report  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis  that  Ge- 
neral K.  had  taken  Santa  Fe  without  opposition,  but  it 
was  believed  to  be  premature. 

Not  only  more  than  an  adequate  force  to  take  posses- 
sion of,  hut  many  thousands  ot  “settlers”  intending  per- 
manently to  occupy  California,  are  far  on  their  way  to- 
wards that  region.  From  one  of  those  parties  that 
started  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war, 
we  have  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  21st  Sep- 
tember, the  following  gloomy  account: 

“TAe  Mormons.  We  have  a most  dismal  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  Mormons  who  undertook  to  migrate 
to  California,  but  stopped  at  a place  agreed  on  between 
them  and  Col.  Allen,  when  the  latter  was  desirous  of 
raising  a battalion  of  infantry  irom  among  them.  They 
were  to  locate  on  the  Platte  river,  and  (hero  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  lime.  They  attempted  to 
raise  a crop  for  their  subsistence,  but  failed  to  do  so, 
and  have  abandoned  the  Platte,  and  are  now  at  Belle- 
vue, on  the  Missouri  river,  near  the  Council  Bluffs. — 
They  are  said  to  be  in  a starving  condition,  and  nothing 
but  the  aid  of  the  government,  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, will  save  many  of  them  from  death.  President 
Polk,  it  is  understood,  some  time  ago  despatched  an 
agent  to  their  camp,  to  inquire  into  their  condition — pro- 
bably with  a view  of  granting  them  some  relief — and  he 
is  said  to  have  returned  to  this  city  on  the  General 
Brooke.” 

The  regiment  of  infantry,  which  had  just  assem- 
bled at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  about  the  marching  of 
which  so  late  in  the  season  anxiety  was  awakened,  at 
last  received  their  pay  and  outfit,  and  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  an  officer  arrived  with  orders  from  the 
department  for  their  immediate  discharge.  The  expen- 
ses incurred  in  raising,  subsisting,  clothing,  supplies,  and 
transports  for  this  corps  is  estimated  at  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
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News  fkom  Captain  Fremont  and  Bent’s  Fort. — 
Wc  have  received  a communication  bv  which  vv  learn 
hat  Air  Toplin  arrived  at  Independence  September 
11th,  direct  (torn  the  Sacramento  river,  where  he  left 
Capt.  Fremont  on  the  3d  of  April  Iasi.  Capt.  Fremont 
had  received  no  news  of  the  war,  but  was  intending  to 
remain  where  he  was  until  he  received  further  orders 
from  'he  United  States,  which  were  daily  expected. — 
Our  reader  will  remember  that  he  was  ordered  out  of 
tlie  country,  but  did  not  intend  to  go  until  lie  wus  rea- 
dy 

Mr.  Toplin  was  at  Bent’s  Fort  on  the  18th  of  August. 
Gen.  Kearney  and  all  of  his  troops  had  been  gone  some 
days.  He  met  a portion  of  Col.  Price’s  regiment  at 
Pawnee  Fork,  and  Col.  Price  himself  at  Pearl  Spring, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command.  Thcv  were  all  in 
good  health,  and  getting  on  well.  The  Alormon  bat- 
talion was  at  Council  Grove  on  the  20th  August. 

Si.  Louis  Union. 

The  army  of  tiie  centre,  under  General  Wool,  at 
the  last  dates  from  his  headquarters,  amounted  to  be- 
tween 3 and  4,000  men;  were  nearly  ready  to  com- 
mence the  march  for  the  Mexican  provice  of  Chihuahua. 

Colonel  H arney,  with  his  mounted  dragoons,  returned 
from  his  excursion  into  Mexico,  without  surprising  Mon- 
terey, ns  some  seemed  to  apprehend  that  he  had  done  or 
might  do,  and  without,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  hav- 
ing achieved  ariv  tiling  from  which  laurels  can  be  cull- 
ed. Three  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Mexicans  on 
their  route  back.  His  corps  will  probably  form  the  ad- 
vance of  Cen.  Wool’s  division,  which  will  consist  alto- 
ge'lier  of  over  5.000  men. 

It  was  stated  in  some  accounts  that  Col.  Harney  had 
returned  in  consequence  of  orders  to  that  effect  from 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  that  lie  was  under  arrest  and  would 
be  court-martialed,  but  the  account  lias  been  contra- 
dicted. 

ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

The  United  States  steamer  Telegraph,  Captain 
Auld,  lelt  Brazos  Santiago  on  the  12lh  and  arrived 
here  yesterday  via  Port  Lavacca  and  Galveston, 
which  place  she  left  on  the  16th.  The  Telegraph 
brought  to  the  city  365  sick  and  disabled  volunteers, 
and  45  officers,  and  landed  at  Lavacca  72  Texan 
Gunmen,  and  a part  of  a company,  numbering  20 
men,  at  Galveston. 

In  the  same  gale  the  schooner  Edward  Tilletson 
hound  to  this  port  from  the  Brazos,  with  sixty-eight 
discharged  soldiers,  was  blown  ashore  near  the  Sa- 
bine. Six  had  died  previous  to  this  disaster. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16tli  inst. , a volunteer  nam- 
ed Janies  Huffman,  from  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned;  and  another 
died  a few  hours  afterwards,  named  Benjamin  Hart- 
well. 

Gen.  Taylor  crossed  the  San  Juan  on  the  6th,  and 
took  up  the  line  of  march  on  the  7th  for  Serolva, 
where  the  forces  under  Worth  had  halted.  Hay’s 
regiment  would  leave  China  and  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  same  place,  30  as  to  reach  there  about 
the  same  time  with  Taylor. 

In  the  advance  of  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  interior,  he 
seemed  determined  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergen 
cy,  either  in  advance  or  retreat,  for  he  would  not 
suffer  either  officers  or  men  to  take  more  baggage 
than  they  could  pack  upon  their  backs.  In  conse- 
quence of  Ibis,  a number  of  steamers  had  reached 
Matamoros,  freighted  down  with  “extra  baggage,” 
the  quartel  of  the  sappadores  was  literally  crammed 
with  it.  All  the  supplies  so  far  have  been  sent  off 
by  pack  mules,  and  that  general  expects  to  have  30 
days’  provisions  lor  12,000  men  at  Serolva  when  he 
reaches  it,  where  it  is  generally  believed  he  would 
remain  for  some  length  of  time,  and  many  think,  un- 
til further  advices  from  Washington. 

Gen.  Taylor  believes,  notwithstanding  the  news 
he  has  received  of  the  advance  of  the  Mexican  force 
between  San  Louis  Potosi  and  Saltillo — that  he  can 
go  into  Monterey  and  even  to  Saltillo  without  meet- 
ing any  opposition. 

The  troops  on  the  road  now  between  Camargo  and 
Monterey  will  number  near  12,000,  and  none  were 
suffered  to  go  who  could  not  stand  a long  march  and 
were  not  perfectly  w illing.  In  consequence  ol  this, 
the  volunteer  regiments  that  left  were  much  reduc- 
ed, very  few  of  them  exceeding  five  hundred  men, 
and  some  less.  The  regiments  are  1 Iron)  Tennes- 
see, 1 from  Mississipp,  1 iron)  Kentucky,  l from 
Ohio,  1 from  Texas,  (Hays’,)  the  Baltimore  battali- 
on, a part  of  the  Texas  inlamry,  re-organized,  anu 
McCulloch’s  and  Gillespie’s  rangers. 

There  were  600  sick  volunteers  in  the  hospital  at 
Camargo,  and  they  were  dying  very  fast.  So  many 
were  sick,  that  it  required  nearly  a whole  regiment 
to  attend  them.  Those  whom  the  Tennesseeans  left 
behind,  seemed  to  be  particularly  unfortunate,  for 
they  had  to  call  on  ihe  Alabamians  to  attend  the  liv- 
ing and  bury  the  dead.  As  fast  as  men  get  able  lo 
leave  the  hospital,  they  are  discharged  and  sent 
home.  In  fact  Gen.  Taylor  has  a disposition  to  dis- 
charge all  volunteers  who  are  discontented  and  wish 
to  return  to  their  homes.  Though  the  number  of 


patients  in  the  hospital  at  Matamoros  is  larger  than  I 
at  Camargo,  the  mortality  is  greater  in  the  latter 
place — near  three  to  one.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  a southern  climate,  when  once  prostrated 
by  the  fever,  seldom  regain  their  former  strength  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  without  a change  of  atmosphere. — 
They  die  off  quickly,  else  become  so  enfeebled  that 
they  are  unable  to  help  themselves.  A person  who 
has  visited  the  hospitals  at  the  different  posts  has  said 
that  if  one-half  of  the  western  and  northern  volun- 
teers who  went  to  the  Rio  Grande  are  effective  men 
on  the  I5th  of  October,  it  is  more  than  he  looks  for. 

[JV.  O.  Tropic,  of  Sept.  19. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says — Gen.  Patterson 
was  left  in  command  of  all  the  volunteers  from  Ca- 
margo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Generals 
Butler  and  Quitman  accompanying  General  Taylor. 
He  has  prohibited  any  strangers  from  coming  up  the 
river,  under  instructions  from  Gen.  Taylor.  It  was 
reported  that  Gen.  T.  would  not  proceed  farther  than 
Seralva,  until  lie  received  further  orders  from  the 
Government. 

An  express  was  received  at  Camargo  on  the  5th 
inst.  from  Gen.  Worth,  stating  that  he  had  obtained 
information  that  Gen.  Ampudia  had  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey with  about  3000  troops,  which  would  increase 
the  force  at  that  place  to  upwards  of  4000  men.  Some 
1 doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  this  news  were  express 
ed  atMatamoras,  as  we  learn  by  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived thence;  out  we  see  rio  reason  to  doubt  it. — 
The  Mexican  papers  have  announced  that  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  “Army  of  the 
North,”  and  uniformly  mentioned  Monterey  as  the 
point  at  which  their  troops  were  to  be  concentrated. 

One  letter  we  have  seen  sets  down  the  force  with 
which  Ampudia  entered  Monterey  at  from  5,000  to 
10,000.  It  adds  that  he  had  issued  a proclamation 
prohibiting  ail  intercourse  between  the  Mexicans 
and  the  American  army  under  pain  of  death. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  says — The  troops  on  the 
road  now  between  Camargo  and  Monterey  number 
near  12,000,  and  no  volunteers  ware  suffered  to  go 
who  could  not  stand  a long  march  and  were  perfect- 
ly willing.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  regiments 
that  left  were  much  reduced,  very  few  of  them  ex- 
ceeding 500  men,  and  some  less.  These  regiments 
are  from  Mississippi  I;Tennessee  1;  Kentucky  l;Ohio 
1;  Texas  1 (cavalry;)  Baltimore  battalion;  a portion 
of  the  Texan  infantry,  reorganized,  and  M’CulIough’s 
and  Gillespie’s  rangers. 

in  Camargo  there  were  between  600  and  700  vo- 
lunteers in  the  hospitals,  and  they  were  dying  very 
fast.  So  large  a number  were  sick  that  it  required 
near  a whole  regiment  to  attend  them.  Those  whom 
the  Tennesseeans  left  behind  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly unfortunate.  So  enfeebled  were  they  that  they 
had  lo  call  on  the  Alabamians  not  only  to  attend  the 
sick,  but  to  bnry  the  dead.  As  fast  as  these  men  get 
able  to  leave,  they  are  discharged  and  sent  home. — 
In  fact,  General  Taylor  shows  a disposition  to  dis- 
charge all  who  are  not  disposed  to  serve  out  the  cam- 
paign. 

Though  the  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  at 
Matamoras  is  larger  than  at  Camargo,  the  mortality 
is  greater  in  the  latter  place — near  three  lo  one. — 
Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  Southern  cli- 
mate, when  once  prostrated  by  the  fever,  seldom  re- 
gain their  former  strength  on  the  Rio  Grande,  with- 
out a change  of  atmosphere.  They  die  off  quickly, 
else  become  so  enfeebled  that  they  are  unable  to  help 
themselves.  A person  who  has  visited  the  hospitals 
at  the  different  posts  has  said  that,  if  one  half  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  volunteers  u ho  went  to  the 
Rio  Grande  are  effective-men  on  the  15th  of  October, 
it  is  more  than  he  looks  for. 

In  referrence  to  the  above  and  to  previous  ac- 
counts the  Washington  Union  says: — The  news  which 
reached  us  from  the  army,  on  Saturday  night 
through  the  New  Orleans  papers,  is  not  to  be  receiv- 
ed without  many  grains  of  allowance.  No  despatch- 
es have  been  received  for  the  three  last  days;  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  last  rumors  from  the 
army  have  come  to  us  through  reporters  who  have 
imparled  hues  of  too  dark  a complexion  to  their  slor 
tes.  We  do  not  credit  the  report,  for  example,  that 
wnen  General  Taylor  arrives  ai  oeraivo,  lie  intends 
to  tarry  for  despatches  from  Washington.  It  would 
have  been  lar  more  consistent  with  a tactician  lo 
have  remained  at  Cauiargo,  near  to  his  depots,  than 
to  have  gone  on  with  provisions  for  12,000  troops  for 
30  days,  and  then  pause  upon  his  march  lo  consume 
his  rations,  and  to  receive  despatches.  We  do  not 
believe  it.  The  reports  of  sickness,  too,  are  proba- 
bly extravagant — though  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  under  nev'  circumstan- 
ces so  trying  to  unacclimated  constitutions,  some 
hundreds  of  sick  should  be  found  in  an  army  of  more 
than  20,000  troops. 


It  having  been  slated  in  a New  Orleans  paper  that 
seventeen  Irishmen,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  deserted 
from  Capt.  Walker’s  Company,  that  gallant  officer 
has  caused  the  following  to  be  made  public: 

Matamoros,  July  21st,  1846. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: — I hereby  certify 
that  no  I list) men  deserted  me  in  any  engagement  or 
skirmish  with  the  Mexicans,  during  the  oampaign  on 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  for  public  information,  I will 
state  that  the  deserters  on  the  night  of  the  2tid  May, 
when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy,  were  one 
Englishman,  two  Americans,  and  three  Germans, 
who  all  speak  good  English.  One  of  the  Americans 
gave  as  an  excuse  for  running,  that  his  horse  was 
lame.  S.  H.  Walker, 

Lt.  Col.  Texas  Rangers. 

THE  CAMPAIGN— MUNITIONS TRANSPORTATION SUP- 

PLIES. 

New  Orleans,  September  17,  1846. 

Before  this  reaches  you  I presume  you  will  have 
known  whether  Mexico  has  declined  our  offer  and  is 
unwilling  lo  receive  a Minister  from  the  United  States 
or  not.  It  is  said  here  that  the  Princeton,  which  ar- 
rived a few  days  since  at  Pensacola,  brought  the  re- 
ply of  the  Mexican  Government  to  our  proposition, 
and  all  the  private  letters  received  here  from  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  city  ol  Mexico  unite  in  saying  that  our 
offer  has  been  politely  declined;  the  reason  assigned 
is,  that  the  Executive  Government  do  not  feel  au- 
thorised to  act,  and  that  it  rests  with  the  Supreme 
Congress,  which  does  not  meet  until  December. 

When  Mr.  Polk,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
brought  on  this  war,  I wrote  you  that  neither  the 
Administration  nor  the  people  were  aware  of  the  job 
they  had  undertaken.  The  former  have  found  out 
this  secret  some  lime  since,  and  the  people  are  find- 
ing it  out  very  rapidly,  and,  before  many  weeks  or 
months  have  elapsed,  will  have  their  eyes  very  fully 
opened  on  the  subject.  Probably  there  is  no  man  in 
the  country  so  heartily  sick  of  the  war,  or  more  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  get  rid  of  it  than  Mr.  Polk,  and 
never  was  an  Administration  placed  in  such  a false 
position  as  he  is  at  present.  When  he  commenced 
it  he  thought  he  couid  swallow  up  Mexico  at  a sin- 
gle mouthful;  that,  so  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  50,000 
volunteers  and  all  the  regular  army, she  would  “cave 
in”  at  once,  and  sue  for  peace  on  any  terms;  instead 
of  which,  after  we  have  spentmillions  and  millions  of 
money,  have  collected  all  our  military  force  on  her 
frontiers,  ready  to  advance  from  different  points  into 
her  territory,  and  covered  her  coasts  with  our  fleets 
— whilst  the  cloud  of  war  has  thus  gathered  over  and 
is  ready  to  burst  upon  her,  we  offer  to  treat  and  to 
send  a Minister  for  the  purpose.  She  very  coolly 
says,  in  so  many  words,  to  us,  “we  are  very  sorry 
‘you  are  so  soon  tired  of  the  war;  we  are  very  com- 
‘lorlable  ourselves;  it  has  thus  far  done  us  no  injury, 
‘or  created  any  extra  expense,  and  beg  leave  to  de- 
■cline  receiving  any  Minister  from  you.”  The  fact 
is,  Mexico  is  impassive;  she  cannot  be  struck  in  a vi- 
tal place;  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  country  and  the 
total  absence  or  limited  nature  of  the  supplies  will 
prevent  a large  army  from  penetrating  to  the  capi- 
tal, or  near  lo  it,  and  the  plan  of  doing  so  Irom  the 
Rio  Grande  is  peculiarly  absurd,  even  if  it  were  to 
succeed,  as  the  distance  is  double  what  it  is  from  the 
seacoast. 

Gen.  Taylor  will  no  doubt  reach  Monterey  and 
will  find  a city  of  non-combatants,  and  the  object  of 
the  campaign  no  further  advanced  than  at  Matamo- 
ros. We  may  take  some  of  their  seaports,  but  that 
is  of  no  material  consequence,  as  Mexico  has  but  lit- 
tle commerce,  and  none  that  is  of  any  advantage  to 
her,  as  it  is  all  done  by  foreigners,  and  in  foreign 
ships;  and  as  to  taking  possession  of  her  frontier  towns 
or  provinces,  it  is  very  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants, 
as  our  army,  by  their  immense  expenditure,  is  en- 
riching the  country  by  consuming  every  thing  they 
can  furnish,  and  paying  four  prices  for  every  article. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  thus  (ar  has  been 
conducted,  utter  ignorance,  waste  and  extravagance, 
have  marked  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  it 
here  at  home,  and  has  consequently  had  a corres- 
ponding effect  on  the  condition  and  movements  of 
the  army;  and  in  nothing  has  there  been  grosser  or 
more  palpable  errors  man  as  regards  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  a volume  might  be  filled  with  de- 
tails. At  this  moment  our  levee  is  incumbered  with 
wagons  intended  for  Gen.  Taylor’s  army,  lying  day 
alter  day,  with  all  their  fixtures,  exposed  to  a sun 
which  raises  the  thermometer  to  130°;  and  mules 
bought  in  the  Western  country,  and  brought  here  at 
a great  expense,  are  being  shipped  by  vesseL  which 
receive  $3,000  to  $5,000  freight  lor  the  run  down  to 
the  Brasos  Santiago,  carrying  100  to  150  mules  each; 
many  of  which  perish  on  the  voyage  from  want  of 
proper  care,  and  the  usual  risks  of  a sea  voyage,  and 
one  half  of  those  landed  will  die  from  not  being  ac» 
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climated.  One  of  these  transports  recently  embark- 
ed 127  mules  here  and  landed  22;  the  remainder  died 
or  were  thrown  overboard  in  a gale;  and  all  this  is 
done  when  far  better,  more  serviceable  and  acclimat- 
ed mules  can  be  bought  there  at  $25  each.  All  this, 
however,  is  but  a mere  item  in  comparison  with  oth- 
er arrangements,  and  particularly  with  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  inland  expedition  to  Santa 
Fe,  &c. 

The  following  anecdote,  among  other  things,  shows 
what  were  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  present  war:  A field  officer  of  the 
army,  now  with  General  Taylor,  told  me,  when 
passing  through  here,  that  he  was  in  Washington  last 
spring  when  the  first  news  arrived  of  hostilities,  and 
Congress  adopted  prompt  measures  for  the  war;  he 
was  conversing  with  a prominent  member  of  Con- 
gress, the  chairman  of  an  important  committee, 
which  brought  him  in  constant  and  confidential  com- 
munication with  the  Government,  of  which  he  was 
an  ardent  political  supporter,  and  this  officer  was 
stating  his  views  as  to  the  most  effectual  plan  for  pro- 
secuting the  war  against  Mexico;  and,  after  he  got 
through  doing  so,  added  that  if  this  plan  was  follow- 
ed he  thought  the  war  might  be  brought  to  a close  by 
January  next.  ‘'■January  /”  said  the  chairman  in  re- 
ply, and  with  much  astonishment;  “why,  sir,  if  we 
cannot  close  this  war  by  July,  the  sooner  we  buy  off 
Mexico  the  better.”  “Well,  sir,”  said  the  officer, 
“if  such  are  your  expectations,  the  sooner  you  begin 
to  get  the  money  ready  to  buy  her  off  the  better.” 
[Carres.  National  Intelligencer. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  EXPEDITION. 

This  regimeui  of  D.  S.  Volunteers  under  command  of 
Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson, — and  which  the  National  In- 
telligencer characterises  as  “the  forlorn  corps,  which  for 
a month  past  has  formed  the  subject  of  ridicule  as  well 
as  puzzle  of  the  good  people  of  New  York” — comprising 
it  is  said  780  officers  and  men,  sailed  from  New  York 
harbour  on  Saturday,  the  26th  September,  1646,  about 
equally  divided  between  three  fine  transport  ships,  the 
whole  under  convoy  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Treble. — 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  of  the  different 
ships : — 

Ship  “Thomas  H.  Perkins”  (Penant) — Col.  J.  D.  Ste- 
venson. Surgeon — Alex.  Perry.  Assistant  do. — Mat- 
sell.  Captains — Lippitt,  Stevenson,  and  Turner.  Quar- 
termaster—Folsom. 

Slop  “Susan  Grew” — Lieut.  Col.  Burton,  Command- 
ing. Captains — Nagle,  Frisby,  Shannon,  and  Taylor. 
Commissary — Marcy.  Assistant  Surgeon-  -Murray. 

Ship  “Loo  Choc” — Major  Hardy,  Comtnanning. — 
Captains — Brackett,  Dimick,  and  Steele.  Assistant 
Surgeon — W-  C.  Parker.  Chaplain— Leavenworth, 


The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  28th  says — The  Ca- 
lifornia Expedition  is  off  at  last,  shorn  somewhat  of  its 
numeric  force,  as  it  has  long  been  almost  wholly  of  its 
moral.  Its  departure  has  been  signalized  by  a prolonga 
tion  of  that  unhappy  compound,  made  up  almost  equal- 
ly of  misfortune  and  misconduct,  which  has  attended  it 
from  the  beginning:  and  it  requires  no  very  abiding  or 
superstitious  faith  m omens  to  believe  that  the  issue  will 
be  useless  and  inglorious,  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
inception  and  progress. 

Wtiut  the  expedition  is  to  accomplish — lor  what  object 
or  with  what  purpose  it  has  been  got  up— is  the  unan- 
swerable question  of  the  day.  Nobody  knows— nobody 
can  imagine.  We  heard  it  suggested  the  other  evening 
by  a very  intelligent  gentleman  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  the  scheme  is  one  purely  of  colonization;  that  these 
men  are  sent  out  merely  to  form  a kind  of  nucleus  in  Ca- 
lifornia, around  which  emigration  may  gather  and  con- 
solidate, so  as  to  bring  about  in  a few  years  the  coveted 
establishment  of  American  laws  and  republican  institu- 
tions, with  of  course,  the  subs  quent  formal  annexation 
or  incorporation  as  a territory,  and  then  as  a State  of  the 
Union.  Trie  military  form  he  supposed  to  be  adopted 
only  as  a device  to  bring  the  project  within  the  pale  of 
constitutional  ability;  the  Government  having,  as  he  ar- 
gued, unquestionable  right  to  organize  a military  expedi- 
tion, but  none,  or  at  best  a very  doubtful  one,  to  plant  a 
colony.  This  theory  accounts  for  some  of  the  absurdi- 
ties pertaining  to  tne  movement,  but  does  nothing  to  re- 
lieve it  troiu  die  almost  positive  certainly  of  hopeless  fai- 


lure in  the  end.  . ... 

We  put  on  record  at  this  tune  our  unhesitamig  confi- 
dence that,  as  a specimen  of  utter,  hopeless  failure,  this 
California  expedition  will  stand  without  a superior,  per- 
haps without  an  equal,  in  the  annals  ol  any  nation.  We 
do  not  believe  that  one- half  of  the  men  on  board  the  ves- 
sels will  ever  reach  California;  and  we  do  believe  that 
those  who  get  there  will,  by  the  time  of  their  arrived,  be  hr 
a state  of  total  disorganization,  ready  each  man  to  shift 
for  himself  after  his  own  fashion  and  lor  his  own  inter- 
ests. Col.  Stevenson,  if  he  is  not  deposed,  or  killed,  or 
set  on  shore  at  some  intermediate  place,  will  be  a colonel 
without  a regiment;  and  in  less  than  five  years  the  whole 
corns  will  be  disbanded,  broken  up,  and  scattered  all 
over  the  Pacific.  Some  of  die  men  will  marry  Califor- 
nian wives,  and  establish  themselves  here  and  there  as 
mechanics,  traders,  or  agriculturists;  some  will  straggle 
awav  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  some  will  ship  on  board 
whalers;  others  will  loaf  along  lo  Oregon : in  one  way 
and  another,  belore  five  years  are  out,  the  whole  con- 
cern will  be  in  fragments,  a wretched  monument  ol 
Government  absurdity  and  extravagance. 


The  Netv  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  the  29th  has 
the  following: — “the  last  of  the  Californians.” — We 
attended  this  morning  a meeting  at  the  arsenal  of  the 
members  of  die  California  R -girnent  who  were  left  bo 
hind  by  the  Commander’s  hurry  to  avoid  the  service  of 
sundry  civil  and  criminal  processes.  We  found  there 
upwards  of  forty  men  and  officers  belonging  to  various 
companies,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Vermeule,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Taylor  confined  at  home  by  sickness. — 
Lieutenant  V.  said  he  had  convened  them  with  a view 
to  lender  such  immediate  assistance  as  was  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

He  stated  that  immediately  upon  ascertaining  the  un- 
expected departure  of  the  ships,  he  had  addressed  Colo 
nel  Bankhead,  by  whom  the  men  had  been  mustered  into 
service,  and  that  officer  had  responded  immediately. — 
Col.  B.  promises  to  afford  them  protection  and  rations 
on  Governor’s  Island  until  he  can  receive  further  in- 
structions from  the  War  Department,  to  which  he  had 
at  once  written. 

Lieut.  V.  then  proceeded  tore-mu9ter  the  men,  in  or- 
der to  forward  the  roll,  together  with  information  as  to 
their  circumstances,  &c.,  to  Washington,  which  done, 
they  marched  down  to  Whitehall,  and  were  conveyed  to 
Governor’s  Island,  where  they  will  remain  encamped 
until  further  orders. 

We  learn  that  the  departure  of  die  vessel  was  entirely 
unexpected  to  those  on  shore.  One  of  the  officers  was 
sent  on  shore  early  on  Saturday  morning  to  collect  the 
men  who  were  on  furlough,  which  he  did,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise on  reaching  i he  Battery  at  10  o’clock,  he  found  the 
vessel  off.  One  officer  has  some  six  hundred  dollars  of 
stores,  clothing,  &c.  on  board — another  has  a wife  and 
child,  together  with  several  hundred  dollars  of  stores, 
tools,  &c.  &c. 

Until  further  instructions  are  received  from  the  War 
Department,  the  men  will  remain  on  the  Island,  and  from 
what  we  could  learn,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  sent 
off  in  a fast  sailing  vessel,  and  by  making  no  stop  on  the 
passage,  they  can  reach  California  as  soon  as  their  com- 
panies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  earthquake  in  Italy. — A letter  written  to 
the  Boston  Journal  by  Mr.  Kellog,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can artists  in  Italy,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  phenomenon. 

“On  the  14th  of  August,  there  was  a violent  shock 
of  an  earthquake  here.  I was  engaged  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  at  the  time,  (1  o’clock,  P.  M.,)  and  as  it  is 
a high  building,  standing  mostly  upon  columns,  the 
shock  was  frightful,  for  we  all  stood  for  a moment, 
gazing  speechless  at  each  other,  awaiting  for  the 
time  that  we  must  be  precipitated  into  eternity. — 
The  building  rocked,  and  shook,  and  grumbled  for 
space  of  several  seconds,  and  the  pictures  were  sli- 
ding and  beating  against  the  walls.  No  damage  has 
been  done  in  Florence;  but  accounts  are  sad  enough 
from  several  other  places  in  Tuscany. 

The  centre  or  seat  of  the  earthquake  was  in  the 
localities  of  the  Due  Vicanali  di  Rail  and  Rosignano, 
bordering  upon  the  Maremma.  The  greatest  disas- 
ters occurred  in  the  territories  of  Orciano,  Risparbel- 
la,  Monlicudajo,  Guardeslallo,  Lorenzana.  and  Vivajo; 
arid  the  destruction  has  extended  to  the  cities  in  the 
neighborhood,  doing  more  or  less  damage  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  centre.  Leghorn,  Pisa, 
and  Volterra  have  received  considerable  injury;  the 
first,  (Leghorn)  scarcely  contains  one  house  that  is 
not  cracked,  and  some  are  so  much  injured  that  they 
are  deserted,  and  will  no  doubt  be  pulled  down. — 
The  governor’s  house,  and  San  Marco  hotel,  seem 
to  have  been  injured  most.  1 wonder  the  hotel  did 
not  fall  into  a mass  of  ruins,  for  when  I was  there 
last  June,  1 could  scarcely  sleep  when  there  was  a 
high  wind,  on  account  of  the  fear  which  the  shaking 
of  the  house  occasioned. 

Alter  the  shock  had  ceased,  the  inhabitants  ran 
into  the  streets,  or  knelt  down  in  prayer  in  their 
door-ways  and  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  conster- 
nation, unless  you  could  hear  an  Italian  eye  witness 
relate  it.  Soon  after  the  earthquake,  multitudes  of 
people  were  on  their  way  to  Monte  Nero,  from  Leg- 
horn; some  in  carriages,  but  generally  on  foot. — 
There  is  a famous  Madonna  at  Monte  Nero,  to 
which  the  crowd  were  hurrying,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  offer  up  their  vows,  and  prayers,  and 
thanks.  The  distance  is  about  five  miles  from  Leg- 
horn, and  you  can  imagine  Aviiai  an  exeiilng  scene 
presented  itself  on  a hot  summer’s  afternoon,  in  this 
moving  mass  of  tarror-slricken  beings  of  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  making  their  way  to 
the  shrine  of  Madonna,  to  supplicate  tier  protection 
from  further  danger,  and  to  render  thanks  lor  their 
present  miraculous  escape.  During  that  night,  hun- 
dreds of  the  citizens  staid  out  in  the  open  fields  lor 
safety;  many  slept,  or  rather  staid,  upon  the  ships  in 
the  harbor.  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  the  fa- 
mous leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  still  stands!  A noble 
monument  of  the  skill  of  the  architect,  which  nei- 
ther the  elements  uor  the  earthquakes  of  the  last  six 


or  seven  hundred  years  have  been  able  to  overthrow? 
The  little  town  of  Oriciana  has  been  entirely  des- 
troyed; one  house  only  remaining.  O ie  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded  persons  have  been  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Pisa,  from  the  surrounding  country;  and  it  is 
reported  that  forty  died  on  their  way  thither.  We 
have  no  exact  account  of  the  number  who  have  per- 
ished in  this  awful  visitation.  It  is  certain  that  about 
eighty  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Gonfalonier  of  Florence  has  implored  and  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  grand  duke  to  a>k  donations 
from  the  citizens  in  favor  of  the  distressed  families 
of  those  who  may  need  assistance.  This  was  done 
also  some  two  years  since  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  flood  of  the  Arno,  and  great  good  resulted,  as 
I have  no  doubt  it  will  in  the  present  instance;  lor 
the  Italians  are  very  liberal  tn  giving  of  their  meaus 
to  the  assistance  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen. 

1 have  often  thought  that  if  one  of  our  American 
cities  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  visited  with 
such  an  earthquake  as  this,  scarcely  a single  house 
would  remain;  hut  one  vast  pile  of  ruins  would  alone 
mark  the  spot  where  once  a city  stood  ! The  thought 
is  awful,  but  it  should  be  a warning  to  all  those  who 
run  up  buildings  four  and  five  siories  high,  with 
walls  scarcely  a foot  in  thickness!  From  fire,  the 
inhabitants  may  escape,  and  take  part  of  their  pro- 
perty with  them;  but  from  such  a shock  as  Leghorn 
has  just  received,  scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
cities  would  be  left  lo  tell  the  tale  of  wo.  May  the 
Almighty  protect  us,  ami  teach  us  wisdom  enough  at 
least  to  preserve  our  lives  by  all  such  means  as  he 
has  placed  in  our  power.” 

The  following  account  of  this  earthquake  and  the 
effects  produced  by  it  in  the  city  of  Ptsa,  is  extract- 
ed from  a pamphlet  on  the  subject,  written  by  M. 
Pilla,  professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Pisa: 

“The  day  (the  14th  of  August)  openeu  at  Ptsa,  se- 
rene and  tranquil,  like  those  which  had  preceded  it. 
At  noon,  I was,  as  usual  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  the  University,  and  in  the  hall  of  miner- 
alogy, where  I was  occupied  in  classing  the  minerals. 
In  this  hall  are  several  windows  looking  toward  the 
plain  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  interior  of 
the  city.  I felt  a suffocating  heat,  accompanied  by 
an  inexpressibly  painful  sensation.  ] attributed  this 
phenomenon  to  the  air  of  Pisa,  which  is  heavy  for 
my  constitution,  and  which  made  me  say  several 
times  to  the  keeper  of  the  museum,  “ The  air  of  Pisa 
is  on  fire  to  day.”  Never  prophecy  was  more  sud- 
denly realized.  At  a few  minutes  before  one,  I was 
alone  in  the  hall.  The  alnaospiiere  was  peifectly 
calm,  when  I began  to  hear  a sound  which  came  ra- 
pidly from  the  sea  coast.  The  impression  I felt,  was 
like  that  of  a boisterous  wind  advancing  towards  the 
city,  but  reflecting  on  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
phenomenon  occurring  so  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  preceding  calm,  1 began  to  fear  some  accident. 

[ cannot  better  describe  this  noise  than  in  a line  of 
our  divine  poet: 

II  frocasso  d’un  suon  pien  di  spavento. 

[Dante  Inf. 

“My  suspicions  were  soon  verified.  The  noise 
kept  advancing,  with  ever  increasing  force,  and  sud- 
denly the  hall  began  to  tremble.  To  this  vibration 
succeeded  a violent  agitation  in  a horizontal  direc- 
tion, accompanied  by  a rumbling;  accustomed  to 
these  phenomena,  which  are  not  rare  in  my  country, 
(M.  Pilla  is  a Neapolitan,)  alter  several  unsteady 
motions,  1 ran  to  one  of  the  windows  which  opened 
on  the  garden  of  the  neighboring  house,  and  there  I 
was  vt1  itness  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  spectacles 
which  are  ever  offeree  to  the  eves  of  man.  The 
houses  about  were  shaken  in  a dreadful  manner,  the 
trees  in  the  garden,  by  their  motions,  announced  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  atmosphere;  these  motions 
joined  to  those  of  the  hall  in  which  I was,  gave  me 
a vertigo,  which  compelled  me  to  support  myself  by 
the  window  frame.  The  agitation  continued,  evi- 
dently in  a horizontal  direction,  going  and  coming, 
but  with  extreme  violence.  In  this  horrible  situa- 
tion the  plastering  began  to  fall  from  the  ceiling,  the 
cties  w hich  arose  from  the  neighboring  houses  aug- 
mented the  horror  of  the  scene.  There  was  one 
moment  when  1 thought  the  city  would  be  swallow- 
ed up.  'I  hen,  impelled  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  I 
mounted  Xlie  window  seal  in  order  lo  jump  into  the 
garden,  but  a remnant  of  reflection  held  me  back, 
and  by  degrees  the  ground  became  tranquil. 

“As  soon  as  the  shock  was  over,  I went  out  of  the 
museum  and  found  the  street  filled  with  people,  who 
wore  in  their  countenances  llie  traces  ol  me  tenor 
winch  they  had  suffered.  Everywhere  reigned  that 
silence  ol  which  Tacitus  speaks,  winch  seizes  the 
people  when  agitated  by  a common  leeinig. 

“After  having  assured  myself  of  me  safety  of  the 
persons  who  are  most  dear  to  me,  my  first  thought 
was  lor  the  Campanile  de  Pisa,  (the  leaning  lover,) 

I ran  to  see  how  it  was.  Wnat  was  my  surprise  to 
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8ee  it  standing;  and  firm.  What  a spectacle  it  must 
have  presented  in  that  fearful  moment!  People  who 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  it,  during  the  shock, 
tell  me  that  its  balancing  was  a terrible  thing  to  be- 
hold. But  before  examining  the  effects  of  the  earth 
quake,  let  me  see  what  was  its  direction  and  its  du- 
ration. 

‘'The  first  motion  of  the  earth  was  manifestly  vi- 
bratory; then  came  a violent  undulatory  motion, 
which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  shock  except  a slight 
lessening  of  the  action  toward  the  middle  of  it,  which 
finished  by  one  doubly  violent.  The  horizontal  di- 
rection must  have  been  the  saving  of  Pisa.  I ob 
served  it  in  the  most  distinct  manner  possible.  If 
the  vertical  shocks  had  had  the  same  intensity,  the 
effects  of  the  disaster  would  have  been  much  more 
deplorable. 

“As  to  the  duration  of  the  oscillation,  counting 
from  the  moment  when  the  distant  rumbling  was 
heard,  I think  it  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds. 
Some  persons  reduce  it  to  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds, 
but  these  date  it  only  from  the  moment  when  the 
shock  was  most  sensibly  felt.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  visited  by  the  earthquake  are  questioned 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  agitation,  they  all  answer, 
half  a minute,  more  or  less. 

“it  was  to  be  dreaded  that  the  phenomenon  would 
not  cease  with  the  first  shock.  Two  motions  were 
afterwards  felt  distinctly,  but  of  a more  feeble  kind. 
A great  part  of  the  population  passed  the  night  fol 
lowing  in  the  squares  and  streets,  overpowered  with 
the  sad  news  which  was  constantly  brought  in  from 
neighboring  places. 

“ The  disasters  ihe  city  of  Pisa  has  suffered  ate 
slight  in  comparison  with  what  they  might  have  been. 
No  one  pen-  ed.  The  roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael is  ruined,  but  without  injury  to  any  person. — 
If  it  had  happened  the  next  day,  at  the  same  hour 
there  would  have  been  many  lives  lost.  A cross  fell 
from  the  dome.  The  Campo  Santo  suffered  some 
slight  injury.  The  Campanile  (leaning  tower)  is  un- 
hurt. It  remains  to  be  discovered  by  examination 
whether  its  inclination  has  become  greater.  Final- 
ly, there  is  not  a building  in  Pisa  which  has  not  been 
more  or  less  damaged  and  cracked.” 

Letters  Irom  Leghorn  and  Florence  describe  the 
earthquake  to  have  been  still  more  terrible  in  those 
cities  and  the  surrounding  country.  At  Volterra  a 
stale  prison  was  thrown  down,  burying  several  pris- 
oners under  its  ruins.  Some  of  the  accounts  from 
Florence  say  that  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  had 
perished  in  that  neighborhood,  and  more  than  a hun- 
dred were  wounded. 

Steamboat  bcii.di.vg  in  the  west  for  1846. — 
We  find  the  following  statistics  m the  Cincinnati 
Advertiser,  giving  the  number  of  steamboats  built  at 
the  places  named: 


New  Albany 
Louisville 
St.  Louis 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 


Boats. 

Tonnage. 

Cost. 

11 

1,659 

§1  IS  500 

16 

4,150 

270,000 

10 

2.912 

180.500 

29 

7,209 

505  500 

42 

5,528 

325,500 

108 

21 ,36  J 

1,400,000 

there  are  at  this  time  no  less 

Total 


than  750  ?Uamboats  on  these  river,  whose  tonnage 
will  not  lall  short  of  160  000  tons,  and  which  have 
cost  in  their  construction  and  equipment  not  less  than 
§12,000, Oi'O.  What  a magnificent  picture  of  west- 
ern progress  is  presented  in  these  facts.  Our  steam- 
boat commerce  is  only  thirty  years  old,  and  a single 
iarge  boat  out  of  these  750  vessels  could  lake  the 
whole  annual  produce  to  New  Orleans,  which,  forty 
years  ago,  floated  to  that  port. 
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Some  remarks  upon  this  important  topic,  and  re- 
flections induced  by  a hasty  review  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  grain  and  flour  markets  during  the  past 
season,  as  furnish  wholesome  hints  for  the  present 
improvement,  were  commenced  in  our  last  number, 

under  the  above  caption.  To  resume  tho  subject 
we  avail  of  several  tabular  statements  from  diffe- 
rent sources  u hich  we  believe  to  be  entitled  to  reli- 
ance. They  furnish  data  which  will  aid  our  readers 
in  arriving  at  accurate  conclusions. 

Our  object  in  devoting  so  much  space  to  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time,  is  loreign  from  any  design  to  de- 
prei  iate  the  value  or  importance  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket for  our  bread  stuffs.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with 
a faint  hope,  that  by  showing  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  that  market,  and  by  apprising  our  produc- 
ers, as  well  as  our  traders  in  the  article,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  our  power  the  probable  demand  that 
may  be  expected,  and  tho  probable  prices  which 
that  demand  will  be  likely  to  occasion,  by  show- 


ing the  general  range  of  the  European  markets — 
and  the  result  of  actual  shipments  from  hence  to 
those  markets,  that  dealers  may  avoid  the  heavy 
losses  and  consequent  ruin  which  in  many  eases  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  heels  of  wild  speculation  and 
ill  judged  ailventures  in  the  article  in  our  market — 
and  that  the  producers  of  the  article,  by  avail- 
ing of  prices  which  markets  really  justify  dealers 
in  offering,  may  not  lose  their  market  for  what  they 
have  to  spare,  greatly  to  their  individual  disadvant- 
age, and  making  an  aggregate  loss  to  the  country  of 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  other  words,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  if 
the  prices  of  flour  had  not  been  run  up  in  our 
ports  last  season  as  they  imprudently  were,  far  above 
the  rates  which  the  European  markets  justified 
shipments  from  here  at — if,  on  the  contrary,  rates 
had  been  fairly  regulated  here  by  the  prices  that 
have  made  shipments  of  the  article  to  Europe  pro- 
fitable, at  least  double  the  quantity  that  was  shipped 
would  have  been  sent,  and  would  have  met  with  re- 
munerative prices.  Our  farmers  and  millers  and  ship- 
pers would  have  received,  say  a dollar  less  per  bar- 
rel for  flour— but  by  selling  and  shipping  half  as 
much  more,  they  would  have  realized  far  more  mo- 
ney— would  have  lost  none  by  ruinous  speculations, 
the  country  would  have  been  benefitted  by  having 
returns  for  a million  instead  of  only  500,000  bar- 
rels of  flour — and  many  a short  ration  would  have 
been  more  a rational  ration,  for  those  who  wanted 
bread. 

Numerous  statements  were  given  in  the  pages  of 
the  Register  early  last  season  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject. The  anticipations  we  then  adventured  were  fully 
verified.  A recurrence  to  the  experience  of  last 
season  should  teach  us  more  wisdom  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  and  of  future  years.  Let  us  form  some- 
thing like  a correct  estimate  of  what  we  ought  to 
have  from  Europeans  for  our  bread  stuffs — and  let 
us  take  what  they  can  afford  to  give,  for  what  we 
fairly  can  spare,  rather  than  allow  it  to  waste  upon 
our  hands. 

There  happens  to  he  in  this,  as  in  all  our  other 
concerns,  an  unfortunate  admixture  of  party  misre 
presentation,  in  the  public  presses  of  the  country 
The  one  party  is  now  laboring  might  and  main,  to 
represent  the  foreign  market  for  our  bread  stuffs  and 
provisions,  as  being  every  thing  to  our  people — and 
the  home  market  as  of  no  comparative  value.  Their 
“free  trade”  doctrines,  are  carried  as  much  too  far, 
as  the  other  party  fall  below  the  real  estimate  of  a 
wholesome  foreign  trade.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 

that  THE  SELLING  PRICE  OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE 
GRAIN  PRODUCED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  IS  REGULATED 
ALMOST  ENTIRELY  BY  WHAT  WE  CAN  OBTAIN  FOR 
THE  SMALL  PORTION  THAT  WE  SUCCEED  IN  FIND- 
ING A FOREIGN  MARKET  FOR, — AND  WHICH  NEVER 
AMOUNTS  TO  ONE-TWENTIETH  OF  WHAT  WE  RAISE! 

Produce  per  acre. — The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents  contains  an  interesting  table  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts, 
showing  the  average  produce  per  acre  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  & c. 

Germany.  England. 

Wheat,  25  bush.  28 

Rye,  25  “ 25 

Barley,  35  “ 36 

Oats,  40  “ 32 

Peas,  26  “ 30  to  40 

Corn,  36  “ — 

Turnips,  30  to  35  tons  30  to  35 

Buckwheat,  27  hush.  25 

Flax,  10  do.  seed  10 

Plemp,  650  lbs.  550 

Potatoes,  300  bris.  250 

Ir.  every  instance  the  proruct  is  similar  in  the  U. 
States.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent.  In  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  the  population  is  dense,  land 
high,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  necessary  to  sub- 
sistence. Hence  not  one  inch  of  ground  is  neglect- 
ed, and  the  most  improved  modes  of  cultivation 
adopted. 

In  Germany  and  England  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown  per  acre  is  much  larger,  generally,  than  in  this 

country.  Wo  quote  from  the  Inhle  referrod  to  abovo, 

the  following: 


u. 


States. 
18 
15 
25 
35 
25 
30 
20 

15  to  30 
8 to  13 
500 
175 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

Corn 

Turnips 

B.  Wheat 

Clover 

Flax 

Hemp 

Potatoes 


Germany. 

England. 

U. 

States. 

2| 

bush. 

2* 

to  2.1 

1 

to 

li 

2 

U 

2 

to  2i 

1 

to 

n 

2j 

U 

2^ 

to  3 

n 

to 

2 

2 

to  4 

4 

to  7 

2 

to 

3 

24 

U 

3 

to  3J 

2 

to 

n 

20  quarts 

— 

20 

to 

30 

— 

1 

to  2 pi’s 

1 

to 

2 lbs. 

1 

bush 

1 

to  li  bu. 

16 

to 

20  qt. 

14 

lbs. 

14 

to  18  lbs. 

5 

to 

10  lbs 

3 

to  3 bush 

o 

to  3 lbs. 

1 

to 

li 

2t 

; tO  3 “ 

3 

1 2 

to 

2i 

5" 

“ 

8 

to  12 

8 

to 

20 

Export  of  Grain  and  Flour  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.— An  examination  of  Congressional  Doc.  No. 
13,  being  the  annual  report  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  this  country  for  the  year  ending  30th 
of  Juno,  1845,  may  perhaps  astonish  many,  to  learn, 
that  during  the  year  named,  the  total  export  of 
wheat  to  England  from  the  United  States  was  only 
one  canal  boat  load,  just  2,000  bushels.  A western 
paper  remarks:  “What  a relief  this  must  have  been 
to  the  prairie  product  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  how  immensely  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  must  have  been 
benefitted  thereby.”  But  to  proceed.  The  British 
American  colonies  took  of  wheat  376,000  bushels, 
and  her  West  India  Islands  10,400  bushels  more, 
making — with  some  1,300  bushels  that  were  sent  to 
Mauritius,  an  island  on  the  const  of  Africa,  formerly- 
belonging  to  the  French,  but  now  attached  to  Eng- 
land— a total  of  389,715  bushels.  This  is  the  gross 
shipment  of  wheat  to  all  foreign  ports  for  1845  — 
The  total  of  flour  exported  was  1,195,230  bbls.,  and 
by  adding  the  wheat  we  have  a gross  export  for  the 
year  equivalent  to  1,273,173  bbls.,  or  6,365,865 
bushels  of  grain.  The  destination  of  this  flour  is 
perhaps  as  strange  as  that  of  wheat.  The  most 
prominent  places  are  seen  in  the  annexed  table: 


British  Am.  Col.  287,597 
West  Indies  281,228 


“ Guiana 
England 
Brazil 

Argentine  Rep. 
Gibraltar 


20,877 

35,335 

209,845 

11,185 

10,747 


Hayti 
Cuba 

Danish  W.  I. 
Dutch  W.  I. 
Mexico 

Cisplatine  Rep. 
Swedish  W.  I. 


53,156 

47.795 

53,903 

18,224 

19,784 

12,562 

9,750 


And  the  residue  in  small  parcels  to  various  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  Honduras  and  Chili,  each  took 
some  8,000  bbls. 


Frichs  of  Grain. — The  following  table  from 
“parliamentary  reports,”  will  show  the  prices  of 
wheat  per  bushel,  in  the  principal  marts  of  trade  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  from  1830  to  1843,  inclu- 
sive: 

Dantzic.  Hamburg.  Ams'dam.  Antwerp.  Odessa. 


1830 

§1 

07 

93 

$1  13 

95 

68 

1831 

1 

18 

1 

19 

1 15 

1 07 

71 

1832 

93 

90 

1 10 

90 

62 

1833 

83 

70 

89 

55 

61 

1834 

70 

67 

66 

50 

77 

1835 

60 

65 

76 

68 

57 

1836 

70 

79 

76 

70 

52 

1837 

73 

76 

81 

99 

50 

1838 

94 

79 

1 20 

1 48 

65 

1839 

96 

1 

15 

1 33 

1 37 

79 

1840 

1 

07 

1 

30 

1 11 

1 48 

71 

1841 

1 

23 

99 

1 09 

1 45 

74 

1842 

1 

10 

1 

11 

1 11 

95 

66 

1843 

76 

82 

78 

76 

48 

Average 

91 

90 

99 

98 

64 

Here  we  have  the  prices  of  wheat  at  five  gre:  t 
marls  of  the  wheat  trade,  for  fourteen  years,  show- 
ing a general  average  of  88  cents  per  bushel. 


The  prices  at  our  own  sea  ports, 
period,  run  as  follows: 

during  the  same 

In  1830 

SI  15 

In  1837 

§1  83 

1831 

1 18 

1838 

I 54 

1832 

1 15 

1839 

1 42 

1833 

1 13 

1840 

1 10 

1834 

1 08 

1841 

1 03 

1835 

1 19 

1842 

1 16 

1836 

1 44 

1843 

1 00 

The  general  average  of  the  aforenamed  prices  is 
§1  25,  being  37  cents  more  than  the  average  per 
bushel  at  the  aforementioned  ports  in  Europe.  These 
show  demonstratively  that,  in  the  first  cost  of  the 
grain,  we  are  not  able  to  come  into  fair  competition 
with  our  trans-Atlantic  wheat  growers.  And  the 
disadvantage  would  be  still  greater  for  us  if  the  re- 
lative distance  of  the  great  wheat  markets  from 
London  were  brought  into  the  account.  For  in- 
stance: 

Dantzic  is  1,500  miles  from  London. 

Hamburg  500 

Amsterdam  400 

Antwerp  300 

Odessa  3,800 

New  York  3,600 

Philadelphia  2,800 

Baltimore  4,000 

These  tables  are  indisputable  and  self-evident,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  farmer  that  his  home  market  is 
his  best  market,  and,  therefore,  should  be  protected 
by  a protective  tariff. 

When  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  passed 
measureably  into  tbe  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the 
national  revenues  are  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of 
the  government;  when  thousands  of  industrious  me- 
chanics are  thrown  out  of  employment;  and  when 
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all  binds  of  produce  are  selling  for  less  than  their 
present  prices  (results  which  the  democratic  revenue 
tariff  will  most  assuredly  produce,)  we  will  be  told 
by  a thousand  tongues,  and  as  many  pens,  that  these 
are  the  results  of  political  panics.  But  let  the  far- 
mer make  use  of  his  every  day  common  sense,  and 
he  will  easily  discern  what  contributes  most  to  his 
interest. 


Exports  of  Flour  from  the  United  States. — 
The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  quantity  of  flour 
exported  to  each  country,  for  two  years. 

Bbls.  Bbls. 
1844.  1845. 


Sweden  and  Norway  25  557 

Swedish  West  Indies  7,420  9,750 

Danish  West  Indies  51,723  53,903 

Hanse  Towns  1,575  2,335 

Holland  402  100 

Dutch  East  Indies  2,603  1,579 

Dutch  West  Indies  15,972  18,224 

Dutch  Gutana  1,933  1,853 

England  166,576  35,335 

Scotland  720  30 

Gibraltar  7,963  10,747 

Malta  

British  East  Indies  820  3,430 

British  West  Indies  303,394  281,228 

Australia  200  800 

British  Guiana  20,773  20,877 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  2,486  1,454 

Honduras  6,814  8 042 

British  American  colonies  319,922  267,597 

France  on  the  Atlantic  3,131  

France  on  the  Mediterranean  156  

French  West  Indies  9,277  8,979 

French  Guiana  1,149  1,237 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  220 

Manilla  and  Fhiiiipine  Islands  2,525  150 

Cuba  34,875  47,795 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  17,222  17,465 

Madeira  1,898  1,951 

Fayal  and  other  Azores  100  

Cape  de  Verde  Islands  1,855  2 025 

Italy  400  

Trieste  and  other  Austrian 

Adriatic  ports  152  

Turkey,  Levant,  &c.  150  646 

Hayti  41.801  43,156 

Texas  1,999  4,002 

Mexico  21,040  19,784 

Central  Republic  of  America  1,424  543 

Venezuela  27,674  37.257 

Brazil  288,181  209,845 

Cisplatine  Republic  42,281  12,562 

Chili  4,863  7,189 

Argentine  Republic  7,071  11,184 

New  Granada  2,629  2,142 

West  Indies  generally  2,404  1,284 

South  America  generally  5,520  4.856 

China  2,000  1,470 

Asia  generally  409  46 

Africa  generally  3,708  4,385 

South  Seas  and  Sandwich  Islands  1,710  3,638 


Total  1,438,574  1,195,230 


The  es 

ports  of  flour  from  this 

country  to  Great 

Britain  have  in  each  of  the  past  thirty  years  been  as 

follows: 

1815 

104,885 

1830 

326,182 

1816 

5,572 

1831 

879,430 

1817 

706.601 

1832 

95  958 

1818 

389,530 

1833 

22,207 

1819 

51.847 

1834 

18,687 

1820 

171,772 

1835 

5,366 

1821 

94,541 

1836 

161 

1822 

12,000 

1838 

8.295 

1823 

4,252 

1839 

169,839 

1824 

70,837 

1840 

620,919 

1825 

27,272 

1841 

208,984 

1826 

18,375 

1842 

208,024 

1827 

53  129 

1843 

14,214 

1828 

23,258 

1844 

167,296 

1829 

211,170 

Trade  with  England.  We  take  the  following 
brief  statement  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  It  serves 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  Ameri- 
can industry  will  be  doomed  by  the  policy  which 
does  away  with  the  heavy  restrictions  imposed  upon 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  England  by  the 
Tariff  of  1842: 

“ England  as  a Customer.  The  amount  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  exported  to  England  from  New  York, 
in  one  week,  shows  the  extent  of  the  trade  to  that 
country:  17,424  barrels  of  flour;  22.377  bushels  of 
wheat;  300  barrels  of  corn  meal;  31 ,360  pounds  of 
tobaoco;  172,492  pounds  of  cheese;  12,152  pounds  of 


hams;  108,682  pounds  of  lard;  250  tierces  of  beef; 
64,728  pounds  of  butter,  and  over  2,000  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  above  pretty  piece  of  deception  is  from  the 
Union.  It  is  almost  in  vain  that  one  attempts  to  no- 
tice all  the  tergiversations  and  misrepresentations 
with  which  the  organ  of  the  president  attempts  to 
deceive  the  people.  Here  is  a statement  of  the  ship- 
ment of  American  produce,  for  one  week,  from  the 
port  of  New  York.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  is  probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
produce  shipped  in  that  week  from  every  port  in  the 
Union.  But  the  grossness  of  deception,  and  that 
which  stamps  the  whole  matter  wiih  the  character  of 
falsehood,  is  the  attempt  evidently  made  to  create 
the  impression  that  these  shipments  were  consequent 
upon  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1846.  Every 
article  of  produce  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph, 
was  as  free  in  the  British  ports  before,  as  after,  the 
passage  of  McKay’s  bill;  and  the  passage  of  that 
was  no  more  a condition  of  the  free  trade  bill  of  the 
Great  Britain,  than  was  the  pragmatic  sanction  to 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  It  is  by  such 
bold  and  reckless  attempts  at  deception,  that  Mr. 
Polk  came  into  power,  and  that  which  made  him 
president  is  deemed  suitable  to  sustain  him. 

[ Phila . U.  S.  Gazelle 

The  Home  Trade.— It  may  be  well  to  compare 
the  above  tables  of  exports  abroad  with  some  of  our 
home  trade  in  grain  and  flour.  We  merely  select  a 
single  one  of  the  numerous  channels  through  which 
the  domestic  trade  is  conducted. 

Grain  and  flour  trade  on  the  New  York  state  canal- 

The  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  which 
came  to  the  Hudson  river  from  1840  to  1845,  inclu 
sive.  with  the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same, 
and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all  the  wheat 
and  flour  transported  on  the  canals  in  each  year, 
from  1840  to  1845,  inclusive  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tolls. 

1840 

244.S62 

10,362,862 

790,071 

1841 

201,360 

10,165  355 

621,026 

1842 

19S.231 

9,284  778 

606,727 

1843 

248,780 

10,283,454 

731,816 

1844 

277,865 

11,21 1,677 

816,711 

1845 

320,463 

15,962,950 

851,353 

The  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  at  Buffalo,  B. 
Rock,  and  Oswego,  from  1840  to  1645,  inclusive,  and  the 
toial  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  which  arrived  at  the  Hud- 
son river,  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Buffalo  B.  Rock  Oswego  Total  tons 


Flour,  bbls. 
Wheat,  bush. 
Corn,  bush. 
Oats,  bush. 


1 311,790 
638,743 
176,533 


190,025 

163,081 

240,589 


912.266 
1,195,005 
3,439,954 

690.267 


sibly  prove  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  only 
remedy  seems  to  be  to  raise  less  grain  and  manu- 
facture more;  to  diversify  the  employments  of  our 
people,  so  that  all  may  find  profitable  employment 
for  their  industry.  In  whatever  pursuit  the  Ameri- 
can people  get  fairly  embarked,  they  are  eminently 
successful.  In  the  commencement  of  new  kinds  of 
business  encouragement  is  needed,  but  not  for  a long 
lime. 

GREAT  BRITAIN — COMMERCE  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  imports  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  foreign  merchandise  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  three  months  ending  April  5: 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Wheat 

qrs. 

90,493 

13.055 

312,276 

Barley 

39,162 

64,893 

39,209 

Oats 

3,557 

6,309 

65,685 

Rye 

3 

— 

20 

Peas 

7,226 

4,002 

26,275 

Beans 

4,429 

29.606 

50,868 

Indian  corn 

1,621 

18.227 

81.583 

Buck  wheat 

1 

634 

655 

Flour 

cwt. 

65,109 

12,882 

479,135 

Oatmeal 

526 

66 

537 

Indian  meal 

105 

— 

3,828 

Bacon 

12 

6 

24 

Salt  beef 

32,352 

20.854 

32,862 

Salt  pork 

518 

7,6  ?1 

10,368 

Hams 

1,184 

157 

502 

Tallow 

68  805 

78,018 

70,897 

Cheese 

36,557 

50.294 

58,726 

Cotton  wool 

894,691 

1,069.320 

1,019,735 

Turpentine 

132,669 

110,941 

151,273 

Clover  seed 

41,319 

63  898 

57,276 

Rape  soed 

qrs. 

3,278 

2 253 

10,429 

Flax  and  linseed 

100,435 

96941 

80,774 

Tobacco 

lb. 

9,502,210 

8,194,703  7,364,014 

Tar 

321 

296 

1,015 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tot.  tons. 

arriv’d  at 

Years 

tide  water. 

1840 

95,573 

12,825 

15,075 

123,473 

224,862 

1841 

106.271 

24,843 

16,677 

147,791 

201,360 

1842 

107,522 

13,035 

14,338 

134,895 

198.231 

1843 

146,126 

12  882 

25,858 

184,866 

248,780 

1844 

145,510 

15.669 

42,203 

203,472 

277.863 

1845 

118,614 

17,066 

44,560 

180,240 

320,463 

In  ‘ 

Hunt’s  Merchants  Magazine,”  for  September, 

we  find  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  of 
flour,  wheal,  corn,  ai.d  oals,  received  up  to  the  1st  of 
August,  at  Buffalo.  Oswego,  and  New  Orleans,  for 
the  years  1845  to  1846. 

1845. 

Articles  Buffalo.  Oswego.  N.  Orleans. 

Flour,  bbls.  263,650  133,196  497,471 

Wheat,  bush.  671,370  17,702  182,661 

Corn,  bush.  21,685  5,031  1,142,901 

Oats,  bush.  10  762  411,826 

1846. 

681,640 


The  increase  of  flour  and  wheal,  expressed  in 
bushels,  wheat,  is  equal  to  5,796,213. 

The  inspectors  at  the  three  chief  Atlantic  mar- 
kets were  as  follows: 

1845.  1846. 

Philadelphia,  from  1st  of  Jan.  Iasi  to  1st 
July,  228,948  310,954 

Bahimore,  from  July  1st  to  June  30th,  550,846  769,130 
Georgetown,  “ “ “ 33  698  86,459 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  last  embraces  a 
whole  year. 

So  great  an  aggregate  increase  was  never  before 
witnessed.  11  the  balance  of  the  year  should  show 
the  same  increase  at  western  ports — the  increase  of 
(he  western  valley,  of  exports  of  bread  stufl's,  in  one 
year,  would  exceed  eighteen  millions  of  bushels!  But 
the  increase  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  end  of 
navigation,  will  be  very  considerably  less  than  to  the 
1st  of  August.  This  increase,  including  only  wheat 
and  corn,  was  8,945  882  bushels.  This  will  at  least 
be  swelled  to  ten  millions  by  the  end  of  the  year. — 
Where  is  it  to  find  a market?  The  population  of  the 
consuming  country — Massachusetts,  &.c.  lias  not  ex- 
ceeded two  per  cent,  increase.  The  idea  of  finding 
a market  in  Europe,  unless  at  ruinously  low  prices, 
and  then  to  a limited  extent,  every  well  informed 
man  knows  to  be  preposterous.  Indian  corn  may  pos- 


Brilish  exports. — By  returns  made  up  to  the  fifth  of 
April,  appears  chat  of  the  twenty-seven  chief  arti- 
cles of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  in  the 
present  year  £1 1 ,536,175,  against  <£11,731,066  in 
1845,  and  £11,104,687  in  1844— thus  showing  a tri- 
fling reduction  on  the  present  year.  The  comparison 
of  the  four  great  articles  of  manufacture  is  as  fol- 
lows: Exported — January  5th  to  April  5th: 


Colton  Manufactures 

Cotton  yarn 

Linen  Manufactures 

Linen  yarn 

Silk  Manufactures 

Woollen  Manufactures 

Woollen  yarn 


1845. 

1846. 

£4,594,242 

£4,446,937 

1,134  333 

1,392,649 

813,928 

743,806 

242,939 

224,965 

297  557 

202,696 

1,869,440 

1,525,553 

157,188 

113,051 

£8,009,622 

£8,649,457 

These  accounts  show  that  the  import  of  sheeps’ 
wool  in  the  present  year  has  been  9,129,258  pounds 
against  7,804,495  lbs.  in  1845;  of  cotton,  1,019,738 
c«t.  against  1,069,320  cwt.  in  1845;  of  raw  silk, 
1,561 ,0541bs.  against  1.313,235  in  1845;  of  fiax,  100,- 
558  cwt.  against  71,880  cwt.  in  1845;  and  of  hemp, 
76,543  cwt.  against  97,217  cwt.  in  1845. 

The  Buffalo  Express  furnishes  the  following  table: — 
Table  of  Prices  for  Genesee  flour  in  the  city  of  New 
York  tor  the  last  twenty-four  years,  on  (he  first  Wed- 
nesday in  the  months  of  September  and  December  in 


Year. 

Sept’ber. 

Dec’ber. 

8 Year. 

Sept’ber. 

Dec’ber  * 

1823 

$6  50 

16  62i 

1835 

$5  75 

$7  60 

1824 

5 25 

5 87  g 

1836 

7 75 

10  00 

1825 

5 121 

5 12i 

1837 

9 62 1 

9 00 

1826 

4 62| 

o 125 

1838 

7 62  j 

8 621 

1827 

4 69 

5 62i 

1839 

6 75 

6 25 

1828 

5 75 

7 S7i 

1840 

5 00 

4 62 

1829 

5 50 

5 37i 

1841 

6 50 

6 37i 

1830 

5 62 

5 18 

1842 

4 04 

3 8 1 'i 

1831 

5 25 

6 00 

1843 

4 81 

4 62 

1832 

5 87  § 

6 37 

1844 

1333 

5 75 

5 621 

1845 

4 75 

6 87i 

1834 

5 25 

4 87 1 

1846 

4 lSJ 

prices  have  been  lower  than  at  present;  and  in  eighteen 
years  have  been  higher.  In  the  December  column  the 
prices  are  in  each  year  higher  than  there  is  any  reason 
co  believe  will  be  the  range  in  1846.  1 hese  iwo  periods^ 

have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  state  of 
the  market  under  the  effects  of  a full  supply  from  the 
west,  and  at  a time  when  the  market  is  controlled  by  a 
demand  dependent  upon  a given  supply,  without  the  ef- 
fect of  additions  or  arrivals. 

The  average  export  of  bread  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  the  last  14  years,  amounts  only  to  5,505,162 
bushels;  or,  if  we  deduct  the  average  imports,  to 
about  5,000,000  bushels.  Nor  do  our  exports  keep 
pace  with  our  population.  In  1831  we  exported  9,- 
441,100  bushels,  with  a population  of  13,000,000; be- 
ing 23  quarts  per  head  upon  our  population.  In  1844  , 
with  a population  of  19,600,000,  we  sent  abroad  7,- 
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751,000  bushels,  being  only  13  quarts  per  head.  A 
falling  off  in  our  surplus  of  nearly  fifty  percent!  — 
But  ’31  was  an  unusually  large  crop;  let  us  lake  an 
average  of  three  years;  say,  1831  2-3.  In  these 
years,  we  have  an  average  export  of  6,120,000  bush- 
els; in  the  years  1841  2 3,  an  average  of  6,220,000 
bushels,  being  an  increase  of  11  percent;  while  our 
population  increased  about  33  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  we  have  sent  abroad,  for 
the  last  12  or  15  years,  will  not  exceed  6 or  7 per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  produced.  Tnis  the  following 
table  will  show  : 
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‘Including  butter,  cheese,  lard,  bacon,  &c. 

This  table  shows  the  average  value  of  Wheat  and 
Flour  sent  to  all  foreign  countries  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  to  be  annually  $6,233,000.  During  the 
same  period,  Beef  and  Pork,  including  all  the  avails 
of  cattle  and  swine,  has  amounted  to  $2, 980, 000,  and 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries  to  $2, 556, 000,  or  nearly 

half  as  much  as  our  entire  export  of  Wheat.  Cotton 

piece  goods  have  reached,  on  an  average.  §5,674,000 
— add  to  this  all  other  manufactures  exported,  and 
the  total  will  be  annually,  $7,987,000,  being  more 
Ilian  the  value  of  the  Wheat  exported.  Again:  look 
at  the  following  articles,  not  placed  under  the  head 
of  manufactures: 

Spermaceti  candles  $180,492 

Staves, shingles,  boards,  hewn  timber,  masts, 

spars,  &c.  2,022,498 

All  manufactures  of  wood  919,100 

Naval  Storesi  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpen- 
tine, 818,692 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  1,140,884 


Total 


$5,081,666 


Here  is  a total  of  five  millions  put  in  the  commer- 
cial documents  of  last  year  under  the  head  of  the 
products  of  the  forest  and  the  fisheries.  Add  these 
to  the  articles  set  down  as  manufactures  and  we  have 
an  export  of  more  than  thirteen  millions,  annually,  the 
product  of  our  manufactures! 

Extract  from  a letter  of  E.  D.  Baker,  of  Illinois, 
to  his  constituents,  on  the  subject  of  the  English  corn 
laws. 

After  refering  to  the  rate  of  duties  payable  under 
the  Sliding  Scale,  Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  state  what  the 
duties  on  flour  are  to  be  under  Mr.  Peel’s  new  tariff. 

That,  until  the  first  day  of  February,  1849,  the 
following  duties  shall  be  levied  on  flour,  if  imported 
from  any  foreign  country:  Whenever  the  average 
price  of  flour,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  barrel — 

Under  $6  60  the  duty  shall  be  $1  38 


Over  6 60  and  under  6 73  1 25 

6 73  and  uuder  6 87  1 10 

6 87  and  under  7 01  90 

7 01  and  under  7 15  83 

7 15  and  under  7 28  70 


And  that,  whenever  the  price  of  flour,  made  up 
and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
exceed  $7  28,  there  shall  then  be  an  invariable  duty 
of  fifty  six  cents  per  barrel. 

This  ratio  of  duty  is  to  obtain  until  February, 
1849,  when  the  duty  will  become  merely  nominal. — 
It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  at  the  present  price  of 
flour  in  England,  the  duty  under  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion would  be  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents, 
instead  of  three  dollars;  that,  as  the  prices  rise,  the 
duty  would  fall  much  more  rapidly  than  it  now  does, 
and  that,  while  by  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  duty 
on  a quarter  or  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  when  the 
price  is  fifty  three  shillings,  would  be  about  seven- 
teen shillings;  by  the  proposed  alteration,  it  will  only 
be  four  shillings,  or  about  eighty  eight  cents. 

It  certainly  appears,  upon  a view  of  these  facts,  as 
if  (he  proposed  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duties  upon 
wheal  and  flour  would  he  favorable  to  our  interests 
as  producers.  And  if  these  were  the  only  facts  ne- 
cessary to  be  considered,  the  conclusion  would  be  a 
reasonable  one;  but  I apprehend  many  other  things 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  some  of  which  I 
venture  to  suggest. 

Let  us  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  demand  for  wheat  and  flour  in 
Great  Britain.  The  estimated  annual  consumption 
of  Great  Britain  may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  eight  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  of 
which,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  may  be 
safely  stated  to  be  produced  at  home,  leaving,  on  the 
average,  for  any  given  number  of  years,  certainly 
less  than  fourteen  millions  of  bushels  to  be  supplied 
by  importation.  In  1843,  for  instance,  the  amount 
imported  was  about  twenty  three  millions  of  bushels; 
but  that  was  nearly  double  the  importation  of  1831. 
It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  a comparison  of  im 
ports  for  any  period  of  ten  years  will  show  an  in- 
crease of  consumption  over  average  production, 
keeping  pace,  no  doubt,  with  the  number  of  persons 
engaging  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  of  the  twenty 
three  millions  of  bushels  sent  to  England  in  1843, 
Prussia  and  Germany  alone  produced  over  fourteen 
millions;  and  that,  even  in  1841,  the  whole  export  of 
the  United  States  did  not  much  exceed  seven  mil- 
lions of  bushels;  and  that,  so  far  from  contributing  to 
the  supply  of  Great  Britain,  in  any  great  quantity,  we 
sent  in  that  year  280,000  bairels  of  flour,  or  1,400,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Brazil  alone,  while  our  whole 
export  to  England  direct  did  not  exceed  950,000 
bushels. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  will  cause  an  increase  of  consumption  by  low- 
ering the  price;  and  that  when  the  price  of  wheat 
shall  fall,  the  production  in  Great  Britain  will  be 
lessened,  consequently  increasing  the  necessity  for 
importation.  There  is  no  doubt  more  bread  will  be 
eaten  in  England  when  the  price  is  low  than  when  it 
is  tiigb;  liui  it  also  must  be  remembered,  that  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  so  caused  has  a natural  and 
not  very  wide  limit,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  al- 
though a short  crop  raises  the  price  of  wheat  sud- 
denly, yet  the  demand  is  soon  supplied  by  importa- 
tion, and  the  fall  of  the  market  again  makes  the  duly 
prohibitory;  while  a succession  of  plentiful  seasons, 
or  even  a single  abundant  harvest,  not  only  brings 
down  the  price  of  grain  at  home,  but  even  may  au- 
ihorise  its  exportation.  If,  then,  there  should  be  no 
duly  whatever  upon  wheat  and  flour,  the  demand,  re- 
gulated by  natural  causes,  must  cease  at  the  point 
where  the  wants  of  the  population  are  supplied;  and 
whatever  the  policy  of  the  government  may  be,  no 
change  can  materially  increase  the  consumption  of 
the  whole  nation  for  any  given  period  of  time. 


I am  not,  of  course,  able  to  suggest  with  any  great 
confidence  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
upon  the  agricultural  production  of  England-  I 
think,  however,  that  any  expectation  of  a material 
reduction  in  the  quantity  produced  will  prove  un- 
founded. The  lands  of  England  are  owned  by  the 
aristocracy.  1 believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
arable  land  is  divided  among  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  will  lower  the  price,  it  is 
obvious  to  me  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  decreas- 
ed value  of  the  article  may  be  to  lessen  the  worth  of 
the  land,  and  to  diminish  the  rent  paid  to  the  great 
landholders,  but  not  to  decrease  the  quantity  produc- 
ed. The  agriculture  of  England  is  the  result  of  sci- 
entific improvement  and  well  directed  capital.  It  is 
a fixed  investment.  There  may  be  some  persons  who 
may  change  their  pursuits;  there  cannot  be  much 
change  in  the  use  of  capital  already  vested.  There 
is,  therefore,  not  much  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  change,  or  even  repeal,  of  the  corn  laws  will 
lessen  materially  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  or  that  it  will  increase  the  average 
importation.  If,  then,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  proposed  change  in  the  British  corn 
laws  will  materially  increase  the  demand  for  wheat 
and  flour,  let  us  next  examine  how  the  reduction  of 
duties  is  to  eflect  our  exports.  It  is  imagined  by 
many  persons  that  the  decrease  of  the  duty  will  lower 
the  price  to  the  extent  of  such  decrease;  it  being  of- 
ten argued,  that  the  duty  is  a tax  upon  the  consu- 
mer. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  as  England  can- 
not raise  grain  enough  in  any  given  series  of  years  to 
supply  her  population,  that  the  true  principle  of  pro- 
tection does  hot  apply  to  bread  stuffs  in  that  country 
for  as  no  encouragement  to  agriculture  can  supply 
the  demand  for  home  consumption,  the  duty  may  be 
considered  as  a bounty  to  the  landed  interests.  I 
need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  diflerence,  when  the 
energies  and  resources  of  a country  are  yet  undeve- 
loped, and  when  the  protection  to  the  home  manu- 
facture creates  competition  in  skill  and  investment  of 
capital,  and  competition  reduces  the  price;  these  are 
subjects  which  1 do  not  pretend  to  discuss-  but  I 
may  remark,  that  whatever  may  the  eflect  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  the  price  in  England,  there 
are  strong  reasons  why  the  change  will  not  benefit  us. 

In  the  first  place,  our  export  of  wheat  and  flour" 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion: 


Year. 

1780 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 


Crop — bushs. 

17.000. 000 

22.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

38.000. 000 

50.000. 000 

80.000. 000 


expt'd.  Population,  euch  inha 
28  3,929,328  4.36 

15  5,309,758  4.15 

14i  7,239,166  4.16 

15i  9,638,903  3.95 

123  12,866,020  3.9 

14  17,068,666  4.7 

In  the  next  place,  although  we  have  actually  en- 
joyed a decided  and  great  advantage  in  furnishing 
wheat  and  flour  to  England  over  all  other  nations° 
we  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  north  of 
Europe. 


It  will  be  observed  that,  in  1844,  while  we  have 
exported  about  950,000  bushels  of  wheat  directly  to 
England,  we  have  exported  to  the  British  American 
Colonies  twenty  one  hundred  thousand.  The  reason 
of  this  may  be  worth  attention.  By  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
sliding  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dutv  on  wheat 
or  flour  sent  from  the  United  States  to  England 
would  be  nearly  three  dollars  a barrel,  at  the  price 
at  this  time;  while  at  the  same  prices,  a barrrel  of 
flour  from  Canada  would  only  pay  seventy  five  cent- 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  cause  us  to  send  our 
gram  and  flour  to  England  by  the  way  of  Canada  at 
which  place  it  was,  in  1844,  allowed  to  enter  a’t  a 
nominal)  duty.  We  had  then,  in  1844,  a monopoly 
of  the  English  market,  or  at  least  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  the  amount  required  at  a much 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  any  other  nation.  Now,  in 
the  first  place, of  the  fourteen  millions  of  bushels  im- 
ported into  England,  we  furnished  but  a little  over 
three  millions,  and  the  rest,  or  about  eleven  millions 
was  supplied  by  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean.  Let 
me  give  one  or  two  facts: 


In  1838,  England  received  from  Prussia  4,376  600 
bushels  of  wheat,  in  1839,  5,837,416  bushels;  in  1840 
6,158,356  bushels.  She  received  from  Germany  in 
1838,  2,455,675  bushels;  in  1839  and  1840,  still  more 
than  in  1838.  I iiave  no  means  of  knowing  the  ex- 
act amount  in  1844;  but  we  may  know  the  extent  of 
the  supply  from  those  and  other  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  by  remembering  that  our  own  ex- 
port was  only  about  three  millions  of  bushels— either 
to  Canada  or  England.  If,  then,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  course  of  trade  through  Ca- 
nada, and  the  low  colonial  duty  upon  wheat  sent 
from  thence  to  England,  we  have  only  sent  three 
millions  out  of  the  fourteen  millions  which  Great 
Britain  imports,  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  trade 
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when  the  duty  is  equalized,  and  when  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Russia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  can 
furnish  grain  upon  the  same  terms  with  ourselves. 

In  the  second  place,  the  quantity  of  wheat  which 
can  be  furnished  from  the  places  I have  mentioned  is 
not  only  large,  but  greater  than  the  demand;  staling 
it  as  I have  at  an  average  of  fourteen  millions  of 
bushels.  In  1841,  the  British  government  made  in 
qmries  of  their  consuls  and  agents  abroad  as  to  “ what 
quantity  of  grain  could  be  exported  to  England  from 
the  different  places  mentioned  below,  if  the  wheal 
trade  in  England  were  constantly  open  at  a moderate 
duty.”  The  following  table  contains  the  substance 
of  their  replies: 

hels. 


St.  Peterscurg, 

1,540,000 

Lisbon, 

240.000 

Odessa, 

1.400  000 

Warsaw, 

2,400.000 

Stockholm, 

8 000 

Dantzic, 

2,520  000 

Konigsberg, 

520  000 

Stettin, 

2,000  000 

Mernel, 

47,714 

Elsinore, 

1,400.000 

Hamburg, 

4,304  000 

Palermo, 

1,600,000 

Riga,  ) 

Rotterdam,  > No  quantity  stated. 

Antwerp,  ) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  same  places  can  ex- 
port 7,298,072  bushels  of  rye,  6,820,532  bushels  of 
barley,  and  6,469,716  bushels  of  oats,  annually,  over 
and  above  wbaL  is  requisite  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  that  these  ports, 
nearer  to  England  than  our  own,  can  afford  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  wheat  and  flour  to  meet  her  average 
consumption;  and,  as  I have  shown,  they  have  actu- 
ally supplied  most  of  the  demand  ever  since  her  pro- 
duction has  not  been  sufficient  for  the  popnlation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  averagage  price  of  wheat  in 
the  countries  to  which  1 have  referred  is  lower  than 
in  our  own,  it  is  a fact  which  arises  from  the  cheap 
ness  of  labor.  I quote  a passage  from  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton’s speech,  delivered  in  Parliament,  January,  1846, 
as  follows: 

‘‘But  the  supply  must  not  be  expected  from  Ameri- 
ca; and  we  could  not  have  a belter  proof  of  this  than 
the  fact,  that,  at  this  moment,  American  wheat  could 
come  here,  through  Canada,  at  a duty  of  four  shil- 
lings: and  yet,  if  the  returns  were  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  nine  tenths  of  the  foreign  wheat  in  Eng- 
land ions  from  the  Baltic,  though  the  duly  on  wheat  from 
its  shores  was  fifteen  shillings  a quarter.  This  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor  in  the  north 
of  Europe.” 

1 also  present  a comparison  of  the  prices  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  England,  by  which  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  article  at  the  ports  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, will  be  clearly  understood. 

Average  prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  Average  prices  of 

in  Russia  proper,  including  wheat  per  bushel 

Dantzic  and  Konigsberg.  in  London. 


27 


In  1828, 

$0  80 

$1 

1829, 

0 88| 

1 

1830, 

0 81  g 

1 

1831, 

1 081 

1 

1832, 

0 93 1 

1 

1833, 

0 70 

1 

1834, 

0 651 

1 

1835, 

0 63 r 

0 

1836, 

0 58 

1 

1837, 

0 62 

1 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  a very  considerable  expense 
is  necessary  to  get  this  giain  to  market;  but,  with  every 
allowance  for  the  expenditure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
competition  in  price  will  prevent  us  from  becoming 
large  exporters  of  wheat  to  England.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  for  a series  of  years,  may  be 
stated  at  eighty-eight  cents  for  die  finest  wheat,  and 
that  free  on  board  the  vessel;  while  at  the  same  time  of 
year  the  average  at  New  York  was  ceriainly  over  a 
dollar.  The  average  price  at  Archangel,  Riga  and  St. 
Petersburg,  may  besiated  to  be  lower — say  severtiy  seven 
cents;  but  ii  is  possible  the  price  of  transportation  may 
be  somewhat  higher.  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ham- 
burg, are  also  large  depots  for  wheat.  I entertain  little 
doubt  that  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  English  duties 
will  give  a spur  to  the  industry  of  tiie  grain  growers  of 
the  north  ol  Europe,  and  that  both  in  quantity  and  price 
they  will  comma/. d the  English  market. 

1 desire  to  say  here,  however,  that  the  remarks  I have 
made  upon  this  subpet,  do  not  refer  to  the  present  sea 
sou,  which,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  a d 
short:. ess  of  the  harvest,  may  constitute  an  exception; 
but  while  I admit  this,  I wish  also  to  say.  that  this  is 
itself  an  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  English 
market.  In  1843,  for  instance,  the  importation  was 
three  millions  of  bushels;  in  1836,  in  was  only  two  hun- 
dred ami  lorty  thousand  bushels.  It  depends  upon  the 
season  and  the  harvest;  and  while  1 have  staled  the 
average  importation  at  fourteen  millions  of  bushels,  I 


desire  ii  to  he  understood  that  this  is  a large  estimate, 
and  that  it  embraces  a series  of  years.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  English  market  must  render  it  a poor  one, 
it  the  other  causes  to  which  I have  alluded  had  no  ex- 
istence. 

It  lias  been  shown  that  our  export  in  1844,  was  about 
seven  million  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  to  all 
c luutries,  and  only  about  three  millions  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  pr/per  to  suggest  here,  that  the  New  England 
states  alone  consume  at  least  seven  millions  ol  bushels 
more  than  they  produce — an  amount  equal  to  our  whole 
export.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while  the  Eng 
lish  prices  are  fluctuating  in  the  extreme,  the  home 
prices  are  comparatively  regular.  In  1817  and  ISIS 
more  than  twenty  one  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
were  imported  into  Englond.  In  1820  they  hail  a sur- 
plus of  twenty  two  millions  of  bushels  above  the  home 
demand. 

In  December,  1835,  ihe  price  of  wheat  was  ninety 
seven  cents  a bushel,  and  in  January.  1839,  it  was  two 
dollars  and  twenty  six  cents;  being  a difference  of  about 
one  hundred  arid  twenty  nine  per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  our  country  may  be  safely  stated 
to  be  a hundred  millions  of  bushels.  I give  a table, 
which,  though  under  the  true  estimate,  will  present  what 
is  probably  near  the  proportionate  increase  during  the 
different  periods-. 

Year.  Crop— bush.  Per  cent.  Pop’tion.  Proportion 
exported.  to  each 

inhabi’ant. 

1790,  17,000,000  28  3.929  328  4 36 

1800.  22,000,000  15  5,309.758  4 15 

1810,  30,000  000  1 4 g 7.239  903  4 16 

1820,  38,000,000  15|  9,638,166  3 95 

1830,  50,000,000  12|  12  866,020  3 9 

1840,  80,000,000  14  17,068,666  4 7 

From  these  facts,  and  many  others  bearing  upon  the 
same  subject,  which  I am  notable  to  incorporate  in  this 
letter,  I have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1st.  That  tlie  British  wheat  market  has  not  required 
more  than  fourteen  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  from 
abroad,  upon  an  average  of  any  long  series  of  years. 

2d.  That  a reduction  of  the  duties  will  not  materi- 
ally diminish  the  amount  produced  by  their  own  agricul- 
ture. 

3J.  That  the  quantity  consumed  will  not  be  largely 
increased. 

4th.  That  the  market  both  as  to  quantity  and  price, 
must  be  an  unsteady,  and  therefore  a poor  one. 

5th.  That  a reduction  of  the  duty  destroys  the  mono- 
poly which  we  have  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  trade 
through  Canada. 

Gth.  That  the  reduction  of  duties  gives  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  wheat  growing  countries  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  beyond  what  they 
have  previously  enjoyed  in  competition  with  us. 

7th.  That  as,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  in  our 
favor,  these  countries  have  supplied  Great  Britain  with 
the  larger  portion  of  the  w heat  imported,  so  they  will 
furnish  a still  larger  proportion  when  the  duties  are  re 
duced 

8th.  That  the  market  created  by  our  own  domestic 
consumption  is  steadier,  broader,  and  in  every  sense 
more  profitable  than  any  other. 

1 repeat,  in  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the 
statements  of  this  letter  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  this 
particular  yeat;  because  the  scarcity  all  over  Europe  may 
constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Nor  do  I de- 
sign these  views  to  apply  to  anv  other  of  our  productions 
than  wheat.  It  may  possibly  be  true  that  the  proposed 
change  in  (he  rate  of  duties  in  England  may  increase 
the  demand  for  Indian  corn,  pork,  and  beef.  I have  not 
been  able  to  examine  the  facts  as  to  these  articles,  and 
therefore  I express  no  opinion. 

But  one  thing  I am  sure,  and  with  that  remark  I shall 
close  this  letter  The  English  ministry  have  been  dri- 
ven by  necessity  to  the  course  which  they  propose;  it  is 
a measure  which  is  prompted  by  an  exclusive  regard 
for  their  own  interests,  and  not  by  any  consideration  for 
ours. 

It  is  not  the  result  of  our  policy,  either  past,  or  propos- 
ed, and  whoever  shall  hold  up  their  practice  as  a guide 
for  us  to  follow,  will  prove  that  he  forgets  the  difference 
in  the  age,  the  circumstances,  the  resources  of  the  two 
countries;  in  short,  that  he  is  regardless  of  all  the  rea- 
sons which  should  induce  us  wisely  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  change,  without  either  feeling  the  necessity  or  follow- 
ing the  example.  I am,  most  respectfully,  your  fellow 
Citizen,  E.  D.  BAKER. 

Washington,  February  27,  1846. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  EVANS,  OF  MAINE, 

UPON  THE  PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

DELIVERED  IN  SENATE,  JULY  14,  1846. 

Mr.  President  . If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  from  whom  we  have  a right 
at  all  times  to  expect  prompt  and  full  information 
upon  subjects  like  this,  found  himself  embarrassed 
veslerduy  in  consequence  of  the  very  short  period 
which  has  been  allowed  for  the  examination  of  this 
bill  since  it  came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  for  want  of  official  statements  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Senate  I am  sure  will 
readily  appreciate  the  still  greater  difficulties  under 
which  1 labor  trt  addressing  ihem  at  this  time.  In- 
dted,  1 feel  that  1 owe  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for 
undertaking  it  at  all  at  the  present  moment,  and  I 


should  refrain  from  doing  so  if  it  were  not  that  pro- 
bably every  other  Senator  is  in  the  same  unprepared 
condition.  It  has  pleased  the.  Senate  not  to  deal  with 
this  measure  of  so  such  momentous  consequence  in 
the  manner  usually,  1 may  say  invariable,  pursued 
with  every  other  subject,  of  however  trivial  import- 
ance, which  claims  its  consideration.  It  has  not 
been  considered  expedient  to  afford  opportunity  for 
an  investigation  of  its  merits,  and  for  obtaining  that 
accurate  and  precise  information  so  indispensable  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  a proper  understanding  of  its 
operation  and  bearing.  When  the  bill  -now  under 
consideration  was  received  from  the  House,  a few 
days  ago,  it  seemed  to  me  eminently  fit  and  proper 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  having 
general  supervision  of  all  questions  of  revenue  and 
finance,  so  that  the  honorable  chairman  and  the  oth- 
er members  of  the  committee  might  have  opportunity 
to  obtain  and  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  Senate 
those  precise  facts  and  that  very  information  the 
want  of  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  occa- 
sion more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
yesterday  to  deplore.  But  a majority  of  the  Senate 
thought  otherwise.  They  seemed  content  to  take  the 
measure  as  it  was — for  good  or  lor  evil — without  in- 
quiry, without  examination,  without  even  affording 
the  usual  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  means  of  form- 
tug  a judgment  whether  its  policy  be  wise  and  ex- 
pedient or  the  reverse.  To  this  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority we  are  constrained  to  submit;  ar.d  although, 
under  these  circumstances,  quite  unprepared,  as  pro- 
bably almost  every  other  Senator  is,  1 shall  neverthe- 
less give,  with  as  much  brevity  as  practicable,  the 
opinions  which  1 entertain  upon  this  most  important 
subject.  It  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  us  if  gentle- 
men who  seem  to  comprehend  this  vast  measure  in 
all  its  magnitude,  as  if  by  instinct,  will  favor  us  in 
the  progress  of  the  debate  with  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion  they  entertain  and  the  reasons  for  the  votes 
they  will  give.  The  country  will  then  be  able  to 
judge  between  us  on  this  most  vital  matter. 

Sir,  I confess  that  l am  a good  deal  surprised  that 
the  attempt  to  change  so  essentially  the  reve  ue  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  is  persevered  in,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  country.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  session,  I freely  admit  that  I did  expect  efforts  to 
this  end  would  be  made.  I was  not  at  all  surprised 
that  it  was  then  regarded  an  Executive  and  an  Ad- 
ministration measure  to  overthrow  the  tariff' of  1842. 
We  had  been  sufficiently  admonished  of  the  purposes 
of  those  who  control  the  policy  of  trie  Government 
for  the  time  being,  to  expect  such  attempts.  But  1 
supposed  they  would  rest  upon  the  same  ground 
which  they  stood  upon  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  similar  efforts  were  made.  I expected  to  see 
the  act  of  1842  assailed,  as  it  had  been  assailed  be- 
fore, because  it  yielded  a larger  amount  of  revenue 
than  was  required  for  an  economical  administration 
of  the  Government.  I expecled  to  see  the  evils  of  a 
redundant  Treasury,  leading  to  extravagant  appro- 
priations, again  vividly  portrayed,  and  the  injustice 
of  excessive  taxation  again  eloquently  set  forth.  But, 
now,  when  the  condition  of  our  public  affairs  is  so 
entirely  changed — when,  from  the  moderate  expen- 
ditures of  a stale  of  peace,  we  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enormous  expenditures  of  a state  of  war 

when  we  have  urgent  necessity  for  all  the  revenue 

that  can  be  obtained  from  all  sources  of  revenue — 
when  we  are  about  to  resort  to  loans,  and  to  under- 
go a severe  financial  depression,  noi  to  say  embar- 
rassment— that  gentlemen  should  still  persevere  in 
attempting  to  carr)  through  a measure,  which,  in  a 
different  conditition  of  things,  had  some  plausible 
grounds  to  stand  upon, does  certainly  appear  to  me 
most  extraordinary.  The  argument  has  changed 
with  the  circumstance.  We  are  called  upon  now  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  duty,  not  because  too  much  reve- 
nue is  raised,  but  because  there  is  too  little.  The 
bill  before  us,  we  are  told,  is  to  yield  a larger  amount 
than  the  act  of  1842.  I commend  the  prudence  of 
those  who  urge  it  upon  this  ground,  whatever  1 may 
think  of  their  financial  sagacity,  or  their  ability  to 
make  such  a result  appear  even  plausible.  They  are 
quite  right  in  assigning  the  reasons  which  they  do  for 
the  change  which  they  propose.  1 am  sure  that  gen- 
tlemen feel  that  they  could  not  stand  before  the 
country — that  they  could  not  stand  acquitted  in  their 
own  eyes,  if  they  were  to  vote  for  a new  and  untried 
system  of  revenue  at  a crisis  like  the  present,  unless 
they  had  persuaded  themselves,  or  could  persuade 
others — with  bow  much  reason  and  justice  time  will 
show — that  it  would  afford  an  adequate  revenue,  or, 
at  all  events,  that  it  would  yield  as  much  as  the  sys- 
tem which  they  are  about  to  overthrow.  In  my  opi- 
nion they  ought  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt — beyond  all  conjecture  — 
beyond  all  possibility  of  failure,  before  they  can  be 
justified  in  resorting  to  schemes  so  novel  and  untried. 

1 thereiore  again  tepeal  that  I am  surprised,  greatly 
surprised,  that  this  measure  is  still  petsevered  in.  It 
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did  seem  lo  me,  sir,  lhat  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  j 
expect  lhat  the  Administration,  and  it-  friends  in  both 
Hou'es  of  C >ngr<  s-,  would  hold  a different  language 
from  that  which  they  held  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session;  that  they  would  now  say,  such  is  the  al- 
tered condition  of  public  affairs — such  has  been  the 
change  in  onr  circumstances  and  in  our  prospects 
since  this  measure  was  instituted,  that  we  deem  it 
the  more  prudent,  nay,  the  only  prudent  course  that 
can,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  stand  by  lhat  which  has 
been  tried,  and  proved,  and  tested — to  postpone  to  a 
more  favorable  season,  and  to  a time  of  peace,  lhat 
policy  and  those  measures  which  were  devised  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  adapted  to  a slate  of  peace;  and 
especially  to  avoid,  in  such  an  emergency,  entering 
upon  v.  hat,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  but  an  experi 
ment  in  our  financial  system.  The  amount  of  reve- 
nue to  be  derived  from  our  proposed  measure,  is  con- 
jectural and  uncertain.  The  changes  contemplated 
are  so  great  and  fundamental,  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  said  yesterday,  an  approximation  to 
the  truth  can  scarcely  he  reached;  the  whole  being  a 
matter  of  hope  and  of  conjecture,  rather  than  of  so- 
ber calculation  and  sound  reasoning.  I confess,  sir, 
that  I did  expect  language  somewhat  like  this  from 
the  friends  of  the  Administration  in  the  present  exi- 
gency. But  it  seems  that  no  sueh  prudential  course 
is  to  be  taken.  The  bill  is  to  be  pressed  on,  regard- 
less of  Ihe  usual  modes  of  proceeding,  to  final  action. 
The  tariff  of  1842  is  to  he  overthrown.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  have  so  announced.  They  affirm 
that  they  know  they  are  able  to  pass  this  bill.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  whether  t hey  do  or  do  not  know  it 
— or  whether  it  is  lo  pass  in  its  present  shape,  or 
with  some  modifications.  Concurring  with  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts  near  me  (Mr. 
Webster)  in  the  opinion  expressed  this  morning,  lhat 
the  bill  is  vicious  in  principle — radically  wrong — 
that  it  is  so  defective  as  lo  render  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  build  any  thing  substantial  upon  it,  1 have  no 
disposition  or  purpose  to  propose  any  amendment  to 
it;  nor  do  I think  that  I shall  vote  for  any  amend- 
ments which  others  may  feel  bound  to  offer,  unless 
they  go  to  such  an  extent  lhat  I can  well  infer  from 
them  the  preservation  of  the  revenue,  and  of  all  the 
great  and  leading  interests  of  the  country.  1 shall 
favor  no  attempt  at  “patching  up”  lhat  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  so  essentially  defective  that  it  cannot  be 
made  available  to  the  Treasury,  or  substantially  be 
neficial  to  ihe  country.  It  must  take  some  new  snape 
— assume  some  other  form — become  wholly  changed 
in  its  principle,  before  I can  give  to  it  my  concur- 
rence, lo  any  extent  whatever. 

But  (he  tariff  of  1842  is  to  be  overthrown.  The 
fierce  and  bitter  denunciations,  the  outpouring  of  ail 
sons  of  opprobrious  epithets  upon  its  devoted  head, 
sufficiently  proclaim  that  its  end  is  near.  Well,  if  it 
must  be  so,  it  must.  But  why  is  it  lo  be  overthrown? 
Why  is  the  tariff  of  1842  lo  be  destroyed?  Has  it 
not  accomplished  all  which  il  was  designed  lo  ac- 
complish— all  which  its  friends,  arid  framers,  and 
supporters  promised  to  accomplish?  Has  it  failed  in 
the  fulfilment  of  any  single  purpose,  in  Ihe  attain- 
ment of  any  one  object  which  it  was  designed  to  ful- 
fil or  to  attain  ? Has  il  yielded  an  adequate  revenue? 
Has  it  restored  public  credit  and  public  confidence? 
Has  it  imparted  new  life  and  vigor  and  security  lolhe 
pursuits  of  our  people ? All  this  we  promised.  All 
this  vve  pledged  ourselves  lo  achieve.  Have  not  our 
promises  been  fulfilled?  Have  not  our  pledges  been 
redeemed?  On  the  other  hand,  have  not  every  one 
of  the  predictions  of  those  who  opposed  its  enactment 
been  fals-fied.  They  predicted  a great  decline  in  the 
revenue.  It  has  largely  increased.  They  predicted 
embarrassment  arid  ruin  lo  our  commerce.  It  has 
greatly  improved.  They  predicted  diminished  im- 
portations and  enhanced  prices.  The  imports  have 
increased  and  the  prices  have  declined.  They  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  public  credit,  and  the  ina- 
bility of  the  Government  to  obtain  the  loans  to  which 
we  were  then  compelled  to  resort,  except  upon  very 
extravagant  terms.  How  has  lhat  been  fulfilled  ?— 
We  had  passed  a law  in  April  authorizing  a loan  of 
several  millions  ol  dollars;  but  not  a farthing  cou.d 
be  obtained,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  until  the  re- 
venue act  of  30:h  August,  now  lo  be  overthrown, 
was  pa  sed.  Public  credit  was  entirely  prostrated. 
From  that  moment  it  revived,  as  if  touched  by  an 
electric  shock.  Money  enough  could  he  obtained, 
and  was  obtained,  at  lower  rales  of  interest  than  had 
previously  been  ' lie red.  The  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  once  restored,  and  continued  to  advance, 
until  the  stocks  of  Hie  United  Slates  reached  a pre- 
mium of  filteeu  or  sixteen  per  cent.,  because  every 
body  saw  lhat  we  had  established  a syslein  which 
would  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  Government,  to  pay 
the  interest  punctually  and  the  principal  when  it  he- 
ba me  due.  Such  were  the  pi  evictions  of  tbe  oppo- 
r"  the  act  ul  1842,  aud  such  has  been  their  lul- 
filOKnt. 


Now,  sir,  look  at  the  working  of  ‘.he  act  of  1842, 
as  a revenue  measure.  It  did  not  fairly  go  into  ope- 
ration for  several  months  after  it  was  enacted.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  fairly  in  operation  (ill 
the  succeeding  spring — the  spring  ol  1843.  About 
lhat  lime  we  changed  the  commencement  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  so  lhat  onr  fiscal  years  now  end  on  the  30 1 h 
of  June.  Take,  then,  the  first  whole  fiscal  year  un- 
der the  art  of  1842,  and  then  you  will  find  lhat  it 
yielded  us — afler  paying  all  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, drawbacks,  ami  every  thing  else,  of  which  I 
will  speak  hy-and-by— twenty-five  and  i hree-quarter 
millions.  That  was  the  result  of  the  first  year.  In 
the  second  year,  1845,  the  amount  was  twenty-six 
and  three-quarters,  (almost,)  showing  an  increase  of 
about  a million.  In  the  third  year,  (just  ended,  June. 
1846.)  the  nett  amount  is  stated,  in  the  papers  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  this 
morning,  at  $26,681,915.  This  is  a little  less  than 
the  nett  revenue  of  the  preceding  year;  but  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  gieater  amount  of  the  expenses 
of  collection  in  the  latter  year.  The  gross  revenue 
of  the  year  just  ended  was  quite  equal  lo  lhat  of  the 
year  preceding. 

Here  are  three  successive  years  in  which  the  a- 
mount  received  into  the  Treasury  scarcely  varies — 
nothing  perceptible  There  are  no  such  other  three 
years  to  be  found  in  our  history,  or  any  thing  ap 
proaching  to  them.  Well,  now  is  not  this  a most  ex- 
traordinary illustration  of  the  character  and  working 
of  our  tariff?  Search  our  statute  books  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  any  other  law 
whose  operation  lias  been  so  uniform,  so  steady.- 
During  these  three  years  we  have  had  none  of  those 
fluctuations  which  result  from  excessive  importations 
— one  year  diminished  importations,  next  year  ex- 
cessive importations — embarrassing  the  whole  busi 
ness  of  the  country,  and  of  course  embarrassing  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Government.  Sir,  I repeat  it, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  our  history  presenting 
any  parallel  to  these  three  years.  Now  1 know  that 
in  a paper  which  was  transmitted  this  morning  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  T reasury , he  states  that  the  nett 
revenue  received  in  the  year  ending  June,  1845,  was 
$27,528,112,  which  would  be  a little  more  than  that 
received  this  year;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  and  which  was  drawn  in  his  annual  report, 
and  now  to  be  drawn,  is  that  our  revenue  is  falling 
oft’ under  this  system.  The  Secretary  was  perfectly 
right  in  making  that  statement  of  the  amount  of  re- 
venue, because  he  does  not  make  this  compulation 
himself;  it  is  not  his  business.  He  applies  to  the  Re- 
gister of  the  Treasury,  whose  books  show  all  these 
things;  aod  the  Register  communicated  to  him  the 
information  upon  which  his  annual  report  was  made, 
and  from  which  this  statement  of  the  amount  of  re- 
venue was  taken.  But,  when  the  Register  began  to 
make  up  his  own  tables  to  he  appended  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  makes  up  a 
statement  which  will  be  found  on  the  sixty-eighth 
page  of  the  annual  repost  of  the  Secretary  of  tin 
Treasury,  and  appends  Ihe  folio  ving  note:  “The 
foregoing  table,  when  placed  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  to  use  in  preparing  his  re- 
port, contained  errors  which  are  now  corrected.” 
The  Register  there  gives  the  correct  amount,  but  the 
Secretary,  in  preparing  the  papers  received  this 
morning,  has  iallen  back  upon  the  original  er- 
ror. 

We  have  therefore  a result  shown  of  a revenue  re- 
markable for  its  uniformity,  showing  the  stability  of 
business  operations  throughout  the  country,  and  an 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the  Government 
marked  by  steadiness  and  safety.  There  are  no  fluc- 
tuations; there  are  no  excessive  importations;  there 
is  no  apprehension,  or  need  be  none,  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  lhat  next  year  will  not  yield  as  much 
as  last  year,  or  the  present  year.  We  have  experi- 
ence lor  our  guide.  1 have  already  characterized 
this  experience  as  one  to  w hich  lhat  of  no  other  three 
years  can  afford  a parallel.  It  was  shown  the  opera- 
tion of  a reliable  and  available  system  of  revenue, 
producing  twenty-six  millions  nett,  and  that  gradual 
ly  increasing.  These  three  years  have  yielded  us  in 
round  numbers  seventy-nine  and  a half  millions.  At 
no  period  of  our  history  can  you  find  three  consecu- 
tive years  exhibiting  such  a result.  The  years  1823, 
1849,  and  1830  approach  the  nearest  to  them.  That 
was  a period  of  high  duties,  the  tarifl'  of  1828  being 
in  operation.  The  revenue  ol  these  three  y ears  was 
seventy  five  millions  arid  a half.  That,  too,  was  a 
period  not  marked  lor  excessive  importations  nor  for 
great  fluctuations.  Look  where  you  will,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  periods  of  low  duties  not  only  pro- 
duced the  smallest  aggregate  of  revenue,  but  are  in- 
variably accompanied  by  vacillations  and  fluctuations 
— by  waul  ofsleadiness  and  uniformity — destructive 
to  all  regular  calculation  and  sleady  commerce.  Let 
any  candid  man  look  at  the  evils  produced  by  fluctu- 
aimg  and  excessive  importations,  and  then  say  whe- 


ther that  is  not  the  best  system  which  proves  itself  (o 
be  so  uniform  dnd  so  slea.iy  in  its  operation. 

In  the  same  book  lo  which  I tiave  already  referred 
— the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Trea- 
sury— at  page  957  we  have  a table  exhibiting  the 
amount  of  nett  revenue  which  accrued  annually  from 
1821  to  1845,  and  from  w hich  we  may  take  a notable 
illustration  of  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  operation 

of  the  revenue  laws  previous  to  the  tariff  of  1842. 

We  may  begin  any  where.  Let  us  take  the  year 
1830  In  ttiat  year  the  revenue  was  twenly-two  and 
three-quarter  millions;  next  year  thirty  and  one-quar- 
ter millions;  next  year  twenty  one  and  a half  milli- 
ons; next  year  it  is  down  lo  fourteen  and  three-quar- 
ter millions;  then,  in  1835,  it  is  up  to  twenty-one  and 
a half  millions;  then  comes  1836,  when  il  was  twen- 
ty-six millions,  whilst  in  the  following  year,  it  fell 
down  to  thirteen  millions — a falling  off  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  a single  year!  In  1839  it  got  up  to  twenty 
and  a half  millions,  (lie  following  year  amounting  to 
only  ten  millions — another  falling  utt'oi  fifty  per  cent 
in  twelve  months.  And  so  we  go,  rising  arid  falling 
up  and  down,  till  we  come  (o  the  t h r<  e years  of  the 

calm,  steady,  uniform  operation  of  Ihe  act  of  1842  

See  these  extraordinary  fluctuations!  Need  1 ask 
what  embarrassment  they  musihave  produced  to  any 
one  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
Government?  Must  not  such  a system  of  duties  ne- 
cessarily lead  lo  universal  disiurbarice  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  and  the  most  serious  embarras-rnent 
of  Ihe  financial  affairs  of  Ihe  Government?  Look  at 
the  reflect  on  the  business  of  the  country  ! One  year 
wiih  an  overflowing  treasury,  and  excessive  appro- 
priations; next  year  involved  in  great  pecnriiary  diffi- 
culty, with  very  much  diminished  appropriations,  and 
ihe  business  of  the  country  fluctuating  in  the  same 
ratio,  because  the  state  ol  your  revenue  is  but  Ihe 
barometer  (il'I  may  say  so)  of  the  business  of  the 
country.  Let  us  lock  at  the  amount  of  importations 

during  Ihe  years  which  1 have  already  mentioned. 

In  1830  the  imports  (in  round  numbers)  amounted  to 
$70  000  000;  m 1831.  $103,000,000;  in  1332  $RU  - 
000,000;  m 18.33  $lU»,i  ()0,0ii0;  in  1834  $120  (K)o’- 
000;  ir  1835,  $149  000,000;  in  1336,  $i.89,U0U,00U  — 
In  1837  they  fell  Hack  lo  $140,000  000— ..  loss  of 
nearly  $50  000,000  in  one  year!  In  ihe  next  year 
(1838)  they  had  fallen  lo  $113  000.000  In  1839 
they  were  up  again,  and  mounted  to  $162  000,000; 
that  being  another  year  of  excessive  prices  aud  ex- 
cessive importations,  in  1840  they  are  do wn  again 
to  $ 107,000  000  From  lhat  they  go  op  next  year  to 
$127 ,UU0,U()0;  arid  in  ihe  succeeding  year  (1842)  down 
lliey  come,  ol  course,  falling  to  $ 1 00,000.000.  Thus 
■ve  are  brought  down  to  the  tariff  ol  1842  Well, 
now,  does  not  every  bony  see  lhal  such  fl  mtualions 
must  necessarily  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects 
upon  Ihe  commercial,  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
pecuniary,  fiscal — every  interest  of  the  country,  and' 
all  financial  operations  of  me  Government?  All  that 
stability  aud  uniformity  so  much  to  be  desired,  so  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  secu- 
rity and  efficiency  of  the  Government,  have  been  at- 
tained by  the  act  ol  1842.  Now,  when  il  is  so,  when 
we  have  a reliable  source,  a stable  and  uniform 
means  of  obtaining  $26,000,000  annually,  which  no- 
body can  doubi;  when  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  safe 
and  adequate,  is  it  wise  lo  try  an  experiment,  and 
nothing  but  an  expei  iment,  which  you  think  you  can 
persuade  yourself  into  believing— but  which,  allow 
me  to  say,  you  rather  guess  at  than  establish  by  any 
process  of  reasoning— will  yield  as  much  revenue  as 
you  now  obtain  by  the  present  system  ? Whether  it 
will  or  not  1 will  show  you  before  I am  done.  Now 
the  lanli  ol  1842,  which  the  honorable  Senator  from' 
Alabama,  and  any  body  else,  may  denounce  as  tyran- 
nical and  villainous,  and  one  to  wmch  no  Iree  p .pie 
should  submit,  lias  at  least  one  merit:  il  has  been 
tried.  Wnat  has  it  done  for  you  ? It  lias  redeemed 
your  discredited  reputation;  it  has  restored  the  public 
credit;  it  has  maintained  the  Governmenl;  it  has  been 
only  three  y ears  in  operation;  but,  during  that  period, 
it  has  paid  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government' 
paid  $1U,UUU,UUU  ol  public  debt,  and,  if  the  ordinary 
exptnses  ol  Hie  Government  had  not  been  largely 
augmented  during  the  last  lew  months,  would  have 
leu  $12,000,011(1  m the  treasury.  What  was  our  con- 
dition belure  l tie  enactment  ol  this  taw  ? 1 i,ave  so 
ollen  replied  to  that  question  lhal  1 am  almost 
ashamed  lo  repeal  the  answer.  But,  from  1837  to 
the  enactment  of  this  law,  your  revenue  derived 
from  all  sources — customs,  public  lands,  and  all— did 
not  pay  the  expenses  of  yonr  Government.  There 

was  a deficit  ol  more  Ui  in  eight  millions  a year 

Will  any  man  disprove  it?  From  1837  lo  1343,  all 

your  receipts  from  the  ordinary  sources  ol  revenue 

| not  your  receipts  in  Treasury  notes  and  borrowed 
money  — were  inadequate  to  support  the  Government 
by  more  than  eight  millions  a year.  Then  came  Ihe 
act  of  1842,  and,  in  the  first  three  years  of  its  opera- 
tion, it  has  maintained  your  Government,  paid  ten 
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millions  of  debt,  and  left  nine  millions  on  hand. — 
Now,  sir,  compare  the  systems.  Say  which  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  sound  policy  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  revenue  and  public  credit,  and  all  that  de- 
pends on  revenue  and  public  credit.  Looking  to  the 
act  of  1842,  I ask  if  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
it,  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned  ? Has  it  not  prov- 
ed itself  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  ? — 
Ought  we  to  change  it?  Above  all,  ought  we  to 
change  it  at  such  a time  as  the  present,  when  a press- 
ing emergency  has  arisen,  and  the  demands  upon  the 
treasury  are  increased  to  such  a considerable  extent? 
At  such  a lime,  with  such  an  emergency  pressing 
upon  us,  'ilh  all  Ihe  beneficial  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  before  us,  ought  we  to  abandon  a sys- 
tem which  experience  has  proved  to  be  safe  and  ade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  its  establishment,  and  rush 
upon  a mere  experiment — an  untried  system — and 
one  against  which  all  the  lights  and  experience  of 
the  past  gave  such  clear  and  solemn  warning?  I do 
hops,  sir,  that  those  who  are  bent  upon  this  change; 
those  who  are  determined  to  prostrate  the  act  of  1842, 
will  tell  us  in  plain  and  distinct  terms,  whether  they 
do  it  because  the  tariff  of  1842  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  revenue  to  carry  on  the  Government. — 
Such,  I humbly  apprehend,  cannot  be  the  reason 
which  they  will  assign.  Let  them,  then,  give  some 
other.  Let  them  tell  us  why  the  tariff  of  1842  should 
be  overthrown  ? They  must  admit  that,  as  regards 
revenue,  it  is  all  conjecture,  and  nothing  but  conjec- 
ture, what  the  bill  before  us,  if  enacted  inlo  a law, 
will  yield.  1 know  calculations  have  been  made — 
“estimates,”  as  they  have  been  denominated,  per- 
haps properly,  into  which  1 will  look  by-and-by — 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  operation  of  the  new 
bill.  But  there  is  no  certainty,  no  experience,  ex- 
cept that  which  we  have  to  the  contrary,  showing 
ttiat  a scale  of  duties  about  the  same  as  that  which 
they  now  propose  has  been  tried — not  for  five  years, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said,  because  the  coun- 
try could  not  live  under  such  a system  for  five  years 
— and  the  result  was  that  the  Government  could  not 
go  on,  except  by  incurring  public  debt,  till  Congress 
Btepped  in,  enacting  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  resid- 
ed the  public  credit  and  public  prosperity.  Does  any 
bodv  suppose  that,  if  the  low  system  of  duties  of  1839, 
1840,  and  1841  had  yielded  twenty-five,  twenty-six, 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  annually,  during 
these  five  years  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
this  tariff  of  1842  ever  would  have  passed?  Could 
we  have  carried  it  in  such  a case  ? No,  sir : no,  sir. 
It  was  passed  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  was  a revenue  measure. 

We  hear  it  said  that  thi-  law  was  designed  for 
protection  alone.  No,  sir.  We  knew  it  would  yield 
good  protection,  but  we  passed  it  at  a time  when 
your  treasury  was  empty  and  your  credit  gone.  We 
passed  it  as  a revenue  measure.  Why,  I often  heard 
ft  said— I saw  it  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  — 
that  this  tariff  of  1842  was  never  designed  for  per- 
manence; that  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times.  Well,  is  not  that  an  admission 
that  it  was  passed  as  a revenue  measure.  We  know 
that  there  were  three  gentlemen  who  voted  for  it  on 
that  ground,  and  without  whose  votes  the  bill  could 
not  have  been  passed.  I refer  to  a gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  now  in  high  station,  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
—a  gentleman  from  New  York,  also  in  high  station, 
(Mr.  Wright) — and  my  colleague  at  the  time,  (Mr. 
Williams) — who  gave  as  their  reasons  for  voting  for 
the  bill  the  necessitous  state  of  the  treasury.  If, 
then,  the  act  of  1842  was  adopted  as  a measure  ol 
replenishing  the  treasury  and  restoring  public  credit 
if  it  has  answered  in  full  that  object  of  its  enact- 
ment—if  if  does  afford  adequate  and  ample  revenue 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  government— 
whence  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  new  and 
experimental  scheme,  whose  result  must  be  altoge- 
ther uncertain?  Why  denounce  it  as  odious,  tyran- 
nical, and  oppressive,  when  it  has  accomplished  all 
the  objects  intended  by  it?  If  it  be  oppressive,  be- 
cause it  raises  a larger  amount  of  revenue  than  is 
required,  1 can  comprehend  that;  but  that  is  not  now 
pretended.  If  it  be  destructive  to  any  interests,  par- 
tial in  its  operation,  or  in  any  respect  unjust,  let  it  be 

stated let  it  be  shown  wherein,  and  I pledge  uysell 

to  prove  the  charge  unfounded.  I call  upon  gen- 
tlemen to  leave  vague  generalities,  general  assertions, 
and  harsh  epithets,  and  come  to  direct  and  plain 
statements.  But  will  the  proposed  bili  yield  ade- 
quate revenue,  or  as  much  as  is  now  obtained  undei 
the  act  of  1842?  The  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  while  he  admits  that  it  is  al- 
together uncertain,  still  argues  that  it  will  not  fall 
short  of  the  present  annual  amount,  and  indeed  he 
seems  to  think  that  it  w ill  somewhat  exceed  it.— 
How  ne  arrives  at  such  a result  1 do  not  quite  com- 
prehend. The  gross  revenue  of  last  year  was  over 
thirty  millions — the  nett  was  something  over  twenty- 
six  millions  and  a half.  How  docs  the  honorable 


member  expect  to  obtain  these  sums  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us?  He  told  us  that  the  average  rate  of  duty 
proposed  would  be  about  twenty-one  and  a half  per 
cent.  I have  been  totally  unable  myself  to  deter- 
mine what  it  would  be,  nor  do  I see  how  any  one 
can  say,  unless  he  knows  precisely  what  will  be  the 
amount  of  importation  of  each  description  of  article 
subject  to  duty.  However,  the  senator  spoke  of 
having  made  only  “an  approximation”  to  the  truth. 
I am  apprehensive,  if  he  will  re-examine  his  calcu- 
lations, that  he  will  find  his  data  do  not  bear  him 
out  in  his  conclusions.  In  the  very  breath  in  which 
he  informed  us  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  would 
be  twenty-one  and  a half  per  cent.,  he  said  that  119 
millions  of  imports  would  give  28  millions  of  reve- 
nue.  But  instead  of  28  millions  it  would  yield  but 
25  millions  and  a half.  Now  the  imports  of  last  year, 
consumed  in  the  country,  amounted  to  §101,907,734, 
according  to  the  table  of  the  register  of  the  treasu- 
ry, and,  at  the  rate  stated  by  the  chairman,  would 
yield  a gross  revenue  of  §21,920,000,  or  something 
short  of  20  millions  nett,  against  26  millions  and  a 
half  obtained  under  the  act  of  1842.  The  honorable 
senator  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  he  has  some- 
where fallen  into  error  in  regard  to  the  amount  to 
be  expected  under  his  bill;  assuming  with  the  sec- 
retary that  the  imports  for  consumption  under  the 
reduced  rates  will  increase  to  121  millions,  or  near 
that  amount,  and  still,  at  the  rates  assumed,  the  nett 
revenue  will  fall  off  short  of  24  millions,  instead  of 
28  millions,  supposed  by  the  honorable  chairman. — 
But  1 propose  to  examine  this  matter  a little  more 
thoroughly.  Tiie  existing  law,  as  I have  said,  is  a 
sure  and  reliable  source  of  26  or  27  millions  nett  re- 
venue. When  this  subject  was  started  in  the  other 
branch  of  congress,  some  months  ago,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  was  called  upon  to  prepare  a bill, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
could  be  obtained  under  its  provisions.  He  did  so, 
accompanied  by  tables  in  detail,  showing  its  esti- 
mated operations.  In  these  he  stated  the  amount  of 
importations  lor  consumption,  for  the  year  ending 
3Uth  June,  1845,  to  be  §106,080,417;  on  which  the 
amount  of  duty  collected  is  set  down  at  §28,922,624. 
This  is  neither  the  amount  of  gross  revenue  of  that 
year,  nor  yet  of  nett  revenue,  as  it  appears  in  his 
annual  report,  and  on  the  books  of  the  register  of 
the  treasury,  and  I do  not  readily  perceive  bow  it  is 
obtained.  It  may  possibly  be  the  amount  of  gross 
revenue,  deducting  drawbacks  for  re-exportations, 
&c.,  but  not  dedutirig  the  expenses  of  collection — in 
other  words,  the  gross  revenue  on  dutiable  merchan- 
dise consumed  in  the  country.  At  the  rate  proposed 
in  the  secretary’s  plan,  he  states  the  revenue  which 
would  accrue  on  the  same  importations  at  §21,909,- 
698,  showing  a falling  off  of  about  seven  millions. — 
But  he  expects  that,  under  the  reduced  rates  of  duty 
proposed  by  him,  the  importations  would  increase, 
and  that  the  imports  for  consumption  would  amount 
to  §121,248,417,  yielding  a gross  revenue  of  §25,- 
443,098,  against  §28,922  924  in  1845,  and  admitting 
a falling  off"  of  three  millions  and  a half.  This  was 
the  secretary’s  original  plan,  upon  which  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  was  founded.  His  bill  was  es- 
timated to  produce  a nett  revenue  of  §23.927,493, 
and  this  he  obtained  only  by  assuming  an  increased 
consumption  of  foreign  imports  of  about  twenty  mil- 
lions. He  undoubtedly  went  upon  the  idea  that  a 
nett  revenue  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  mil- 
lions was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  go- 
vernment. We  were  then  at  peace.  The  plan,  thus 
matured  by  him,  was  transmitted  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
by  whom  several  alterations  and  modifications  were 
proposed,  increasing  the  rales  in  several  instances. 
Upon  the  argument  of  the  secretary,  which  is  gene- 
rally relied  upon  by  those  who  favor  low  duties,  any 
increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  is  attended  by  a dimin- 
ished importation,  and  of  course  by  a diminished  re- 
venue. Not  so  in  this  case,  however.  The  plan  thus 
modified  is  again  submitted  to  the  secretaiy  of  the 
treasury,  who  estimates  that  it  will  yield  a nett  re- 
venue of  about  twenty-six  millions,  being  increased 
over  two  millions  by  the  increased  rates  of  the  house; 
and  lie  further  supposes  that,  by  other  modifications 
which  he  suggests,  over  four  millions  more  may  be 
obtained — making  a nett  revenue  of  over  thirty  mil- 
lions. As  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  increase, 
so  does  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  consume  fo- 
reign  merchandise  seem  to  increase.  This  second 
estimate  of  the  treasury  admits  that  the  rates  first 
proposed  by  him  were  below  the  revenue  standard. 
It  admits  that  a higher  rate  than  lie  then  recommend- 
ed will  produce  a larger  amount  of  revenue  than  he 
estimated  under  his  bill.  Is  he  quite  certain  that  he 
has  yet  reached  the  “revenue  standard?”  In  this  re- 
spect. the  honorable  chairman  (Mr.  Lewis)  and  the 
secretary  are  at  variance,  for  the  honorable  chair- 
man told  us  yesterday  that  the  rates  of  the  present 
bill  are  loo  high  for  revenue — that  a greater  amount 


would  be  produced  by  a lower  rate.  Who  shall  de- 
cide, according  to  the  old  adage,  when  learned  doc- 
tors disagree?  Why  does  not  the  chairman  move  to 
reduce  the  rates,  if  more  revenue  can  be  obtained  in 
that  mode,  for  certainly  we  have  need  of  all  which 
can  be  produced?  Why  did  the  secretary  at  first  re- 
commend the  lower  scale,  if  a higher  one  would 
yield  a larger  amount?  His  object  was  'o  find  the 
exact  revenue  point.  The  friends  of  this  measure 
do  not  seem  to  agree  very  well  as  to  its  operations 
upon  the  treasury,  and  I submit  to  them  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  allow  the  act  of  1842  to  re- 
main, until,  at  least,  they  come  to  a little  more  har- 
monious understanding  as  to  the  effect  of  their  pro- 
posed substitute. 

But  the  present  bill,  it  is  said,  with  the  modifica- 
tions recommended  by  the  secretary,  will  yield  over 
thirty  millions  nett  revenue,  or  five  millions  more 
than  the  act  of  1842. 

There  are  but  two  years,  in  our  history,  when  so 
large  an  amount  as  thirty  millions  has  been  derived 
from  the  customs.  In  1816,  the  year  immediately 
succeeding  the  termination  of  the  late  war  with  G. 
Britain,  when  the  high  duties  imposed  during  that 
war  were  in  existence,  and  when  the  country  was 
almost  destitute  of  foreign  merchandise,  thus  calling 
for  large  importations,  the  revenue  from  imports 
amounted  to  §36,306,874.  The  other  was  1831, 
when  the  revenue  reached  §30,312,851;  a year  also  of 
high  duties,  but  not  of  excessive  importations.  The 
whole  amount  of  imports  of  that  year,  free  and  du- 
tiable, was  only  about  one  hundred  and  three  mil- 
lions, and  the  whole  amount  retained  in  the  country 
for  consumption  was  only  eighty-three  millions  and 
a quarter.  To  obtain  thirty  millions  of  nett  reve- 
nue, under  the  rates  of  this  bill,  as  proposed  to  be 
modified,  or  Over  thirty-two  millions  gross,  would 
require  an  importation,  to  be  retained  in  the  coun- 
try lor  consumption,  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty millions.  But  the  secretary’s  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumption of  trie  country,  under  his  first  bill,  when 
the  average  rate  of  duty  was  but  19  73  100  per  cent., 
was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  and  a 
quarter.  By  the  present  hill  an.l  the  proposed  modi- 
fication, you  raise  the  duties  two  or  three  per  cent., 
and  then  expect  an  increased  importation  of  near 
thirty  millions!  Can  this  be  so?  Ia  this  reconcilable 
with  the  whole  course  of  reasoning  of  ti  e secretary 
and  the  gentlemen  who  support  his  measures?  Their 
leading  argument,  all  along,  is  and  lias  been — re- 
peated and  re-repeated,  ad  infinitum — that  as  youdi- 
minish  the  rates  of  duty  you  increase  the  amount  of 
imports.  But  here,  while  you  increase  the  rates 
beyond  what  was  contemplated,  and  which  was  to 
allow  an  import  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions,  you  expect  the  imports  to  increase  also  to 
an  extent  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  the  country.  The  argument 
hitherto  employed  on  the  other  side  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  new  and  augmented  duties  imposed, 
imports  will  fall  off  ; and  the  result  of  it  is,  that  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  millions  is  to  be 
expected  under  this  bill,  yielding,  at  the  rate  per 
cent,  stated  by  the  chairman,  about  twenty  four  mil- 
lions, instead  of  over  thirty,  as  estimated  by  the  sec- 
retary. But  what  just  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  the  country  will  be  able,  for  a series  of  years, 
to  consume  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  even 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise? Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
that  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  We  have  had 
but  two  or  three  years  when  .any  thing  like  this 
amount  was  consumed  in  the  country,  and  they  were 
years  followed  by  great  embarrassment  and  depres- 
sion. In  1836,  sixty-eight  millions — a year  of  high 
prices,  of  extravagant  speculation,  and  of  ruin  to 
thousands  of  importers  as  well  as  consumers.  The 
next  year  they  fell  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen  mil- 
lions, which  was  also  a period  of  over-importation 
and  extravagance.  In  1838  they  were  but  one  hun- 
dred and  one  millions.  In  1839  they  rose  again  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  millions,  but  fell  in  1840 
to  eighty-nine  millions.  During  all  this  period,  near- 
ly or  quite  one  half  of  all  our  imports  were  free, 
and  the  amount  of  revnue  derived  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  imports  into  the  country.  The 
revenue  of  the  extravagant  and  ruinous  year  1836 
was  but  twenty-six  millions.  The  history  of  this 
period  is  full  of  instruction,  if  we  are  but  wise 
enough  to  read  it.  The  result  of  the  excessive  im- 
portations ol  1836,  1837,  and  1839  was  universal 
distress  und  bankruptcy.  The  country  couid  not  af- 
ford to  consume  this  amount.  It  could  not  pay  fer 
them,  except  in  the  stocks,  of  several  of  the  states, 
negotiated  abroad,  which  have  since  been  entirely 
discredited.  We  imported,  during  those  few  years, 
at  least  one  hundred  ar.d  fifty  millions  beyond  olt 
exports,  and  the  result  was  what  I have  stated.  Do 
gentlemen  desire  to  see  the  same  state  of  things 
again?  Do  they  consider  how  we  are  to  pay  for  the 
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vast  amount  of  foreign  imports  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  yield  thirty  milliops  of  revenue?  All  agree 
that  we  cannot  import  a greater  value  than  we  ex- 
port. 

The  average  of  our  exports  of  domestic  produc- 
tions of  every  description,  for  several  years  past,  is 
less  than  one  hundred  millions.  The  largest  amount 
was  in  1840,  when  it  reached  $113,895,534.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  values  are  very  lit- 
tie  to  be  relied  upon;  they  are  not  obtained  with  any 
great  accuracy,  and  very  frequently  yield  no  such 
amount  of  return  as  that  which  appears  to  be  ex- 
ported. The  exporter  states  Ins  own  opinion  of  the 
value  of  his  cargo,  and  is  never  inclined  to  under- 
state it.  He  has  no  motive  to  do  so,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  inducement  to  raise  it  to  the  full 
amount.  Again:  it  must  be  remembered  that  a por- 
tion of  our  exports  is  expended  abroad,  yielding  no 
returns.  The  payment  of  interest  on  stale  and  other 
stocks  held  abroad  is  considerable;  so  also  tlie  dis- 
bursements, for  the  support  of  die  navy  on  foreign 
stations  and  for  diplomatic  services,  besides  the  sum, 
by  no  means  considerable,  expended  hv  citizens  of 
the  United  States  travelling  or  residing  in  other 
countries.  All  these  come  out  of  the  exports  of  our 
productions,  and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  returns 
for  these  exports.  Making  reasonable  allowance  for 
over-valuation,  for  losses  by  sea,  and  for  disburse- 
ments abroad,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  liberal  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  our  exports  of  domestic  pro 
ductions  which  yield  returns  at  ninety  millions.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  freight  and  profits  of  commerce, 
say  ten  per  cent.,  and  we  have  near  one  hundred 
millions  as  the  total  amount  of  our  ability  to  pay 
for  foreign  merchandise  consumed  in  the  country. — 
This  accords  with  our  experience.  All  beyond  this 
amount  which  we  import  must  be  paid  lor  in  coin, 
and  cannot  but  eud  in  derangement,  embarrassment, 
and  bankruptcy. 

But  it  is  argued  that  our  ability  to  purchase  the 
products  of  other  nations,  and  our  demand  for  them, 
will  largely  increase  by  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion and  by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  produc- 
tions, which  may  be  given  in  exchange  for  theirs. — 
I have  some  opinions  upon  this  subject,  which  I will 
venture  to  submit  to  the  senate,  and  to  which  I ask 
their  careful  consideration.  1 know  we  are  increas- 
ing in  population  and  in  wealth,  but  I have  no  be- 
lief that  our  imports  will  increase  in  any  thing  like 
the  same  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  I expect  that 
our  foreign  importations,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  them,  will  hereafter  bear  a constantly  decreas- 
ing ratio  to  our  population  and  the  aggregate  of  our 
wealth  and  productions.  Undoubtedly,  as  our  peo- 
ple increase  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  they  will 
consume  more  and  more  of  articles  necessary  for 
their  subsistence  and  their  comfort.  But  the  in- 
crease will  be  chiefly  of  articles  produced  at  home, 
for  the  reason  that  the  older  countries  of  the  world, 
witli  which  our  commerce  maiiny  lies,  are  not  able 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  purchase  and  con- 
sume much  if  any  more  of  our  products  than  they 

now  do;  they  are  not  increasing  in  any  degree  cor- 
responding to  our  increase.  We  are  increasing  in 

population  at  the  rate  of  34  to  4 per  cent,  a year, 

doubling  in  twenty  five  or  thirty  years;  England  at 
the  rate  only  of  about  li  per  cent.;  and  France, 
Germany,  and  Europe  generally  at  about  1 per  cent. 
We  are  increasing  iu  wealth  and  production  quite  as 
rapidly  as  in  population.  Wealih  here  is  generally 
diffused  among  the  people.  Whatever  increase  of 
wealth  takes  place  in  Europe,  very  little  is  added  to 
the  comforts  or  the  ability  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  rich  becoming  richer,  hut  1 do  not 
perceive  any  great  or  general  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  larger  portion — the  laboring  multi- 
tudes of  their  people — those  who  need  food  and 
clothing,  and  for  whose  consumption  a greater  sup- 
ply of  our  productions  is  required,  if  required  at  all. 
The  people  of  Europe  are  composed  chiefly  of  two 
classes:  the  wealthy  and  the  poor.  To  be  sure  there 
is  an  intermediate  class  in  comfortable  condition, 
neither  rioting  in  wealth  nor  suffering  from  poverty; 
but  all  know  that  wealth  is  there  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed, and  the  great  division  which  1 have  named 
of  rich  and  poor  exists.  Now  the  wealthy  class  al- 
ready consume  of  our  productions  all  which  they  re 
quire;  all  which  their  comfort,  their  luxury,  their 
fancy  desires.  No  increased  consumption  can  be 
expected  irom  that  source;  while  the  latter  class,  the 
poor,  have  not  the  means,  nor  do  1 see  any  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  their  obtaining  the  means,  of  in- 
creased consumption.  1 do  not  perceive  that  the 
ability  of  Europe — of  old  and  stationary  countries — 
i3  likely  to  improve  in  any  degree  corresponding 
with  our  advance  in  population  and  in  wealth;  and 
hence  I do  no  perceive  any  just  reason  to  expect 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  greatly  our  con- 
sumption ol  their  manufactures  when  they  are  un- 
able to  purchase  more  of  our  productions.  Com-  i 


| merce  cannot  be  kept  up  unless  there  be  ability  on 
both  sides.  We  cannot  trade  with  nations  that  can- 
not trade  with  us;  nor  to  a greater  extent  than  they 
can  trade  with  us;  and  if  our  means  are  rapidly  in 
creasing,  and  theirs  slowly,  if  at  all,  it  is  obvious 
that  our  trade  with  them  must  bear  a constantly  de- 
creasing proportion  to  our  productions  and  our  po 
pulation.  This  was  not  so  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  history,  when  our  resources  were  developing  and 
we  were  mainly  dependent  on  other  nations  for  all 
our  manufactured  fabrics  and  articles  of  necessity 
as  well  as  luxury.  The  condition  of  the  civilized 
world  has  been  changed  since  that  period,  and  the 
pursuits  of  men  every  where  have  taken  a new  di- 
rection. 

But  I know  the  answer  which  will  be  given  to 
these  suggestions.  It  will  be  said  that,  by  importing 
more  from  Europe,  we  shall  enable  Europe  to  take 
more  from  us.  Jf  we  employ  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborers  of  Europe  to  work  for  us,  they  will  be  able, 
from  the  profits  and  the  wages  which  we  pay  them, 
to  purchase  a greater  amount  of  our  productions. — 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  reasons  in  the  same 
way.  He  deems  it  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
system  i at,  "by  furnishing  profits  abroad  to  thousands 
of  capitalists,  and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ivorking  classes,"  a great  incentive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  world  is  provided,  in  the 
necessity  which  they  are  under  of  purchasing  our 
raw  materials.  Our  trade  is  to  be  kept  up  by  "wa- 
ges abroad’1  and  “ profits  abroad,"  paid  by  ourselves. — 
We  are  to  enrich  Europe  to  enable  Europe  lo  pur- 
chase our  products.  Now,  sir,  I think  the  benefit 
expected  from  this  source  is  greatly  overrated.  1 
doubt  not  that  if  we  import  more  than  we  now  do 
from  abroad,  we  shall  export  more.  We  must  do  so, 
or  the  excess  of  import  will  cease.  Bui  what  shall 
we  export?  Europe  always  takes  as  much  of  our 
productions  of  every  description  as  its  necessities 
require,  or  its  ability  will  allow.  What  shall  we 
export?  More  than  one  half  of  the  value  of  our 
exports  consists  of  cotton.  Suppose  we  increase  our 
imports,  as  the  secretary  computes,  fifteen  millions. 
We  shall  have  a necessity  to  send  fifteen  millions 
more  abroad.  If  it  be  in  the  same  articles,  and  the 
same  proportions  now  exported,  about  eight  millions 
of  it  will  be  of  cotton.  The  secretary  estimates 
that  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton 
will  produce  of  manufactured  fabrics  five  hundred 
and  four  millions  in  value.  At  the  same  rate,  eight 
millions  of  raw  material  will  yield,  when  manufac- 
tured, fifty-seven  millions.  Now,  does  any  body 
suppose,  can  it  be  for  a moment  imagined,  that  Eng- 
land, or  Europe,  or  the  world,  will  require  and  con- 
sume fifly-seveti  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  manu- 
factured cottons  more  than  is  now  required  or  con- 
sumed, in  consequence  of  our  consumption  of  fifteen 
millions  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  descriptions 
imported  from  abroad?  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  This  is  all 
fallacy.  England  will  take,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  just  so  much  of  our  cotton,  arid 
no  more,  as  she  can  find  a market  for  in  the  manu- 
factured shape;  and,  until  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  rnatkels  of  the  world  call  for  fifty-seven 
millions  additional  of  cotton  goods,  England  will  not 
take  an  additional  eight  millions  of  raw  material  to 
supply  that  amount.  You  may  take  fifteen  millions 
more  from  her,  if  you  please,  but  she  will  not  take 
fifteen  millions  more  of  your  raw  material,  nor  one 
dollar  more,  unless  there  be  a corresponding  demand 
for  the  finished  article  made  from  it.  If  she  does  noL 
require  the  raw  material,  nor  any  other  of  your  pro- 
ductions, you  must  pay  in  money — coin — the  solid 
silver  and  gold.  If  she  does  require  it,  she  will  take 
of  you,  and  pay  you  the  balance  in  specie,  whatever 
the  rate  of  your  duties  upon  her  merchandise  may 
be. 

But  I do  not  doubt,  if  you  employ  the  laboring 
people  of  Great  Britain  lo  make  for  you  fifteen  mil- 
lions more  in  value  of  their  fabrics,  you  will  in- 
crease their  wages  and  their  ability  to  consume  more 
of  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  profits  of  capital,  the 
interest  on  the  investments,  & c.,  and  probably  of 
fifteen  millions’  worth  of  finished  productions,  five 
or  six  millions  may  be  left  for  the  wages  of  labor. 
The  increased  ability  to  consume,  therefore,  will  he 
only  this  five  or  six  millions.  How  will  this  be  ex- 
pended? In  cotton,  or  tobacco,  or  rice,  wholly  or 
chiefly?  In  any  of  our  productions  sent  abroad?  By 
rio  means.  It  will  he  expended  as  the  poor  man’s 
wages  are  now  expended — in  those  articles  which 
go  to  supply  his  daily  w ants,  or  his  tastes.  The  few 
shillings  which  he  may  receive  additional  during  the 
week  will  go  for  additional  food,  which  you  will  not 
furnish,  lie  may  get  another  pot  of  beer  on  Satur- 
day night — or  a joint  of  meat  lor  SunJay — or  a few 
luxuries — tea,  and  coffee,  and  sugar,  to  which  he  was 
beiore  a stranger — or  better  clothing  for  himself  and 
family;  but  none  of  these  do  you  supply.  Jlis  wages 


are  spent  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  spent,  in  a 
great  measure,  at  home,  and  not  here.  You  cannot 
import  and  consume  fifteen  millions  more  from 
abroad,  unless  you  can  find  or  create  a market 
abroad  for  an  equal  amount  of  your  products.  And, 
as  your  products  are  chitfl  of  raw  materials,  you 
must  find  or  create  a market  for  that  vastly  aug- 
mented value  which  the  raw  material  receives  in 
the  course  of  its  manufacture,  before  it  is  wanted. 

But  gentlemen  have  not  taken  into  account  the  di- 
minished ability  of  the  American  producer  to  con- 
sume foreign  imports,  when  he  himself  is  turned  out 
of  employment.  Where  do  they  expect  to  find  pur- 
chasers of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions 
of  imports,  which  they  expect,  or  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  which  they  will  requre,  before  an 
adequate  revenue  is  obtained?  The  whole  argument 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  well  founded,  I ad- 
mit, that  the  additional  import  is  lo  displace  and 
drive  out  an  equal  amount  of  domestic  production. 
The  secretary  of  the  ireasury  says  that  “the  true 
question  is  whether  the  farmer  and  planter  shall,  to 
a greal  extent,  supply  our  people  with  cheap  manu- 
factures purchased  abroad,"  &c.,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  our  own  manufacturers  to 
furnish  the  supply.  This  is  the  question — the  great 
question  involved  in  this  matter.  The  bill  is  framed, 
and  the  whole  policy  of  the  measure  is,  and  all  the 
arguments  which  sustain  it  are,  founded  upon  the 
expectation  of  substituting  a large  amount  of  foreign 
manufactures  for  those  now  supplied  at  home.  1 
doubl  not  this  will  be  the  first  effect  of  the  bill,  as  it 
is  avowedly  its  aim  and  object.  But  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it?  Who  is  lo  cuu-ume  your  in  creased  lo- 
reign  imports?  When  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thou- 
sand laborers,  with  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand  per- 
sons dependent  upon  them,  are  driven  by  this  mea- 
sure from  the  iron  and  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania; 
when  other  tens  of  thousands  are  driven  from  otiicr 
pursuits  and  employments;  when  the  wool  of  the 
farmer  Gils  one-half  in  price,  and  the  markets  for 
his  agricultural  producls  at  home  are  closed  or  over- 
supplied,  how  much  of  dutiable  merchandise  do  you 
expect  these  persons  to  consume?  Gentlemen  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  importance  of  home  in- 
dustry and  home  production  to  enable  the  American 
laborer  to  purchase  and  consume  articles  of  foreign 
origin.  Any  thing  which  arres’s  or  impairs  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  our  people  at  once  affects 
their  ability  to  supply  themselves  with  luxuries  or 
comforts  which  their  tastes  or  their  wants  require 
from  abroad,  and  of  course,  affects  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  foreign  imports.  Give  your  people 
employment,  and  they  will  earn;  and  it  they  earn, 
they  will  spend,  and  spend  a portion,  often  no  small 
portion,  of  llieir  earnings  lor  articles  not  produced 
at  home.  Whatever  affects  the  labor  of  [he  coun- 
try in  but  a small  degree  will  often  affect  the  reve- 
nue in  a very  large  degree  l'he  whole  consumption 
of  the  country,  ol  all  articles,  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  two  thousand  millions.  Ol  this  only  about 
one  hundred  millions,  or  one-twentieth  part,  is  of 
foreign  production.  Now,  suppose  that  the  profits 
of  labor,  the  rates  of  wages,  the  industry  of  the 
people,  should  be  impaired  as  lo  call  for  a reduction 
generally  in  the  consumption  of  the  country— that,  by- 
reason  ol  straitened  circumstances,  men  will  be 
obliged  to  curtail  their  expenses;  a diminution  of 
two  and  a half  per  cent,  would  be  deemed  small- 
that  would  be  a reduction  of  oniy  fifty  millions  of 
the  whole  consumption.  But  where,  on  what  ar- 
ticles, would  this  reduction  be  likely  to  fall?  Cer- 
lainly  on  articles  of  luxury  ; on  articles  not  produced 
at  home;  on  articles  of  great  cost  and  extravagant 
expense;  on  foreign  imports,  on  silks  and  linens, “ich 
carpets  and  clothing,  wines  and  spices— articles  not 
of  absolute  necessity.  Of  the  the  fifty  millions 
supposed  to  be  saved  by  the  greater  economy  of  the 
people,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  forty  millions 
would  bo  of  articles  of  foreign  production.  And 
hence  it  is— look  at  any  period  you  please— that 
your  revenue  has  been  most  abundant  when  du- 
ties are  high — when  protection  to  our  own  labor  is 
afforded — when  the  earnings  of  our  people  are  great- 
est, and,  of  course,  their  ability  to  consume  is  great- 
est. When  duties  are  low,  when  protection  is  not 
afforded,  when  labor  is  not  well  employed  nor  well 
rewarded,  your  revenue  invariably  falls  off',  'l'he 
reason  is  manifest.  The  people  are  not  able  to  buy. 
if  you  expea  a large  consumption  of  imported  mer- 
chandise, you  must  take  care  to  secure  to  y our  citi- 
zens good  employment  and  good  wages— good  prices 
for  what  the  raise  and  what  they  do.  Without  this 
your  imports  must  I a 1 1 off,  and  your  treasury  lan- 
guish. 

Leaving  these  general  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I 
proceed  lo  examine  this  bill  as  a revenue  biJ|_’t0 
see  whether,  upon  the  estunatesof  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  himself,  it  is  founded  upon  revenue 
principle^;  and  how  it  compares,  in  this  respect 
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with  the  act  of  1842,  which  it  is  designed  to  super 
cede. 

The  secretary  does  not  recommended,  nor  do  I 
learn  that  it  is  urged  in  any  quarter,  to  established 
one  uniform,  horizontal  rate  of  duty  upon  all  arti- 
cles. Yet  he  does  say,  “experience  proves  that,  as 
a general  rule,  a duty,  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem will  yield  the  largest  revenue;”  and  hence,  in 
the  plan  originally  prepared  by  him,  about  one  third 
of  our  whole  imports  in  value  were  made  subject  to 
that  rate,  Many  of  them  have  been  increased  to 
twenty-live  per  cent.,  and  some  of  them  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  by  the  bill  of  the  house,  and  yet  the  se- 
cretary seems  to  admit  that  the  change  is  judicious, 
and  that  the  revenue  will  thereby  be  enhanced, — 
To  what  “experience”  the  secretary  has  reference, 
I confess  1 am  wholly  ignorant.  My  own  observa- 
tion and  reading  of  our  history  Is  altogether  the  other 
way. 

The  bill  under  consideration  professes  to  be  found- 
ed on  “the  revenue  standard;”  by  which  I under- 
stand the  secretary  and  the  president,  who  also  de- 
fines it,  to  mean  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  The  thing  to 
be  obtained  is  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue. — 
Whatever  rate,  therefore,  yields  that  greatsst  sum  is 
the  revenue  rhte;  and  if  there  be  two  different  rates 
which  will  yield  the  same  amount,  the  lowest  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  revenue  standard.  With 
this  interpretation  of  the  import  of  the  term  I am 
not  disposed  to  find  fault.  Let  us  now  compare  the 
two  acts — that  of  1842  and  that  now  before  us — 
and  see  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  revenue 
standard.  Let  us  see  which  will  yield  the  largest 
revenue. 

I will  give  to  the  secretary  and  to  the  honorable 
chairman  the  full  benefit  of  all  their  expected  in- 
crease of  imports  under  this  bill,  and  shovv  how 
much  they  will  then  fall  short  of  the  amount  now  re- 
alized under  existing  laws. 

A very  large  proportion  of  our  whole  revenue 
from  customs,  about  four  fifths,  is  now  derived  from 
a small  number  of  articles — seven  or  eight  at  most. 
In  devising  a tariff  for  revenue,  therefore,  we  prin- 
cipally have  to  regard  its  bearing  upon  these  few  ar- 
ticles— few  in  number,  but  large  in  value  and  in 
the  amount  imported. 

They  are:  manufactures  of  cotton  of  all  kinds, 
sugar,  manufactures  of  wool,  iron,  and  Manufactures 
of  iron,  manufactures  of  silk,  and  silk  and  worsted, 
&c.,  spirits,  and  linens  These  are  stated  in  the  or- 
der of  their  productiveness,  and  yield,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, over  twenty  millions  of  revenue,  near  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  amount.  There  are  then  a few  other 
articles,  yielding  less,  but  still  a considerable  amount 
— earthen  ware,  salt,  spices,  raisins,  cigars;  vvhifch 
together  yielded  something  over  two  millions,  form- 
ing a total  of  over  twer.ty-two  millions,  out  of  the 
twenty-six  of  our  present  nett  revenue. 

These  are  the  sources  from  which  so  large  a part 
of  our  revenue  is  derived,  and  I have  now  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  seriate  to  the  estimates  which  have 
been  made  of  the  amount  expected  from  the  same, 
articles  under  the  proposed  bill.  I take  the  esti- 
mates of  the  secretary,  although,  as  the  bill  proposes 
a higher  rate  in  several  instances  than  he  did,  it  is 
obvious,  upon  his  own  reasoning,  that  so  great  an 
increase  under  it  is  not  now  to  be  expected.  B it 
1 give  him  the  benefit  of  all  that.  1 take  the  largest 
amount  of  import  expected,  and  the  highest  rates 
proposed,  and  let  us  see  how  the  account  stands: 

1.  Sugar  y ielded  last  year  a revenue  of  $2  567,414 

Value  imported  $4  049,870 

Expected  increase  600,000 


Total  import  expected  $4,649,870 
Revenue  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  1,394,961 


Loss  of  revenue  by  proposed  rates  $1,172,453 


1.  Bar  iron,  rolled  and  hammered,  yield- 
ed $1,275,975 

Value  imported  $1,683,070 

Expected  increase  800,000 


$2,433,070 

Revenue  at  30  per  cent.  744,921 


Los3  by  proposed  rates 


$531,054 


3.  Spirits  and  cordials,  &c.  yielded  $1,551,709 
Value  imported  $1,095,163 

Expected  increase  320,000 


$1,415,163 

Revenue  at  100  per  cent.  1,415,163 


Loss  by  proposed  rates 
4.  Pig  iron  yielded 


$136  546 


$136,465 


Value  imported 
Expected  increase 


Revenue  at  30  per  cent. 
Loss  by  proposed  rates 


$504,237 

20,000 

$524,237 


157.261 


$39,493 


Manufactures  of  iron,  paying  specific 
duties,  yielded 

Value  imported  $365,328 

Expected  increase  226,000 


Revenue  at  30  per  cent. 

Loss  by  proposed  rates 

Salt  yielded 
Value  imported 
Expected  increase 

Revenue  at  20  per  cent. 
Loss  by  proposed  rates 


$591,323 


$202,263 


177,398 


$24,865 


$883,359 

1,000,000 

$1,883,350 


$678,095 


376,670 


$301,389 


7.  Manufactures  of  cotton  (certain  de- 
scriptions) yielded 

Value  imported  $12,036,553 

Expected  increase  5,150,000 


$4,514,029 


$17,186,553 

At  20  per  cent.,  proposed  by  the  secre- 
tary, 


3,437,211 


Loss  at  that  rate 

But  by  the  bill  the  rate  of  duty  is  put 
at  30  per  cent.,  and  assuming  the 
same  expected  increase,  (which, 
ho  'ever,  the  secretary  cannot  anti- 
cipate, upon  his  own  reasoning,  the 
revenue  to  be  derived)  would  be 

Loss  of  revenue  at  that  rate 

8 Manufactures  of  wool  yielded 

Value  imported  $5,380,038 

ExDected  increase  1.400,000 


$1,076,809 


4,296,622 

$217,398 


$2,152,015 


$6  780,038 

At  25  per  cent.,  proposed  by  the  secre- 
tary, would  yield 


1,695,000 


Loss  of  revenue  at  that  rate  $457,015 

But  the  bill  proposes  30  per  cet.,  yield- 
ing 2,034  011 


Loss  at  that  rate 

9.  Cuke  and  coal  yielded 
Value  imported 
Expected  increase 


At  30  per  cent. 
Loss 


$118  004 


£137,526 

125,000 


$262,526 


$131,134 

78,757 

$52,377 


The  aggregate  of  all  these  losses  of  revenue  by 
the  proposed  bill  exceeds  two  millions  and  a half; 
and  that,  alter  allowing,  to  the  full  extent  claimed, 
the  anticipated  augmentation  of  imports.  But,  as  1 
have  already  said,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  secretary’s 
own  data,  that,  at  the  rales  proposed,  so  great  an  in- 
crease is  not  to  be  expected.  Upon  his  basis,  the 
deficiency  will  be  at  least  three  millions  and  a half. 
Now,  I have  to  inquire,  as  regards  these  articles, 
yielding  so  great  a proportion  of  our  whole  income 
from  customs,  which  is  the  revenue  standard,  that 
of  1842  or  that  of  the  present  bill?  Which  yields 
the  largest  amount  to  the  treasury?  Let  gentlemen 
answer. 

But  how  does  the  secretary  propose  to  supply  this 
deficiency  of  two  and  a half  or  three  and  a half  mil- 
lions? 1 desire  for  a few  moments  to  examine  his 
estimates  in  this  respect. 

He  anticipates  a considerable  increase  of  other 
dutiable  imports  besides  these  already  enumerated; 
and  first  of  linens.  Linens  are  now  subject  to  a duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  value  imported 
last  year  was  $4,159,311.  The  secretary  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  to  29  per  cent.,  and  expected  an 
increased  importation  of  one  million, — equal  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  previous  cousumption.  Can 
this  be  so?  He  takes  oft'  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
duty,  and  expects  an  increased  consumption  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  w hole  article.  If  he  reduced  the  whole 


cost  of  the  article  25  per  cent.,  he  would  have  some 
plausible  ground  to  expect  an  increased  consump- 
tion at  that  rate;  but  on  what  principles  is  it  now 
expected?  Is  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country 
who  now  uses  linen  expected  to  purchase  one  quar- 
ter part  more  because  the  duty  is  diminished  from 
$25  on  the  hundred  to  $20?  Because  they  can  pur- 
chase as  much  linen  for  $120  as  cost,  them  last  year 
$125,  are  they  expected  to  expend  $150  now  instead 
of  the  $125  spent  then?  The  most  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  is,  that  the  five  dollars  saved  in 
duty  would  be  expended  for  linen,  and  that  is  but 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost;  so  that  if  the  duty 
were  reduced  to  20  per  cent.,  as  that  is  but  a reduc- 
tion of  four  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle, no  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  increased  con- 
sumpl'on  can  be  expected,  and  that  would  be  but 
$166,372,  instead  of  a million.  Besides,  the  secre- 
tary does  not  take  into  view  at  all  the  diminished 
demand  for  linens  which  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
increased  supply  of  cottons.  These  are  rival  articles 
in  the  market.  lie  expects  to  add  near  fifty  per  cent, 
to  the  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  and  at  the 
same  time  expects  an  increased  demand  for  the  rival 
fabrics  of  linen,  silk,  worsted,  &c  No,  sir,  if  he 
floods  the  country  with  the  cheap  cottons  expected1, 
he  necessarily  drives  out,  to  some  extent,  the  linens, 
silks,  &c.  which  he  relies  upon  to  supply  Hie  treasu- 
ry. But,  as  the  bill  leaves  linens  Mill  dutiable  at 
25  per  cent.,  no  enlarged  import  can  he  expected; 
the  whole  argument  of  the  secretary,  as  to  increas- 
ed consumption,  being  founded  on  a reduced  rate  of 
duty. 

Again:  the  secretary  expects  an  increased  import 
of  silk  manufactures  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  25  per  cent. — 
The  duty  by  the  act  of  1842  is  specific,  but  equiva- 
lent to  an  ad  valorem  rale  of  about  24)  per  cent. — 
Upon  what  ground  is  it  expected  that  when  the  duty 
is  raised  the  import  will  he  increased?  This  is  at 
vaiiance  with  all  the  reasonings  upon  the  other  side. 
1 have,  however,  heard  it  suggested  that  many  of 
the  poorer  qualities  of  silks  are  now  excluded  by 
the  specific  duty  which  will  come  in  under  the  pro- 
posed rates.  If  so,  they  will  displace  some  of  the 
better  qualities  now  imported  as  well  as  come  in 
competition  with  cottons  and  other  fabrics.  The 
result,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  quite  different  from 
what  is  expected.  The  same  description  of  silks 
now  imported  will  continue  to  be  imported,  because 
they  are  called  for  by  the  wa  Is  and  tastes  of  the 
country;  but  they  will  be  imported  at  very  different 
prices  from  what  they  have  hitherto  borne.  They 
will  be  greatly  undervalued.  The  same  quantity 
and  the  same  descriptions  which  last  year  were 
valued  at  seven  millions  and  a half  will  not  be  valu- 
ed over  six  millions;  and  though  ttie  quantity  im- 
ported may  increase,  depend  upon  it,  the  dutiable 
value  will  be  diminished.  The  loss  to  the  revenue 
will  nut  he  short  of  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Remember  that,  sir,  for  another 
day. 

Worsted  stufis  are  now  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  3'he  value  imported  last  year  was$l  840, 
699.  The  secretary  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  to 
25  per  cent.,  and  expects  an  increase  of  $500,000 — ■ 
Supposing  the  price  of  the  article  to  fall  in  propor 
tion  to  the  diminution  of  the  duty,  there  vvoutd  be 
a decline  of  3 and  8-10  per  cent.  only.  That  is  to 
say,  a quantity  of  worsted  goods  which  cost  $100 — 
duty  added,  $30;  total  $130 — could  now  be  tiad  for 
$125;  saving  $5  on  $139;  equal  to  3 8 19  per  cent. — 
The  increased  consumption  expected  is  equal  to 
about  39  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  a person  who  now 
purchases  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  worsted 
stufis,  on  which  he  pays  $39  duty,  is  expected  to  buy 
$139  worth,  paying  duty  at  25  per  cent,  $32  50 — 
total,  $162  50— merely  because  of  the  diminished 
rale,  not  amount,  which  he  pays  to  the  government. 
Whoever  expects  such  results,  from  such  causes, 
will  find  himself  greatly  disappointed. 

The  secretary  also  expects  an  increased  importa-' 
tion  and  consumption  of  half  a million  of  dollars 
worth  of  wines.  The  imports  now  amount  to  $1,- 

427,155  in  value.  The  expected  increase  is  more 
than  33)  per  cent.  His  estimate  was  based  upon  a 
rate  of  duty  of  30  per  cent.  The  bill  raises  it  to  40 
per  cent,  and  of  course  not  so  much  is  to  be  antici- 
pated. But,  on  what  ground  is  any  increase  expect- 
ed? The  rates  now  existing  are  far  below  30  p r 
cent,  on  all  the  wines  of  greatest  import  and  greatest 
consumption.  I will  state  a few  of  them: 
Champagne,  value  inip’u 
Claret  in  casks  do. 

Maderia  do. 

Port  in  casks  do. 

Port  in  boules  do. 

White  and  Red,  of  France, 

unenumerated 

This  list  might  be  extended,  but  these  form  the 
bulk  of  the  imports,  and  the  duty  is  all  below  30  per 


5297.29  2,  rate  of  duly  13) 

p.c. 

249,843 

do. 

25) 

do 

141,507 

do. 

5) 

do 

160,033 

do. 

91 

do 

3,012 

do. 

11) 

do 

’ 123,781 

do. 

26J 

do 
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There  arc  a few  more  articles  where  an  increased 
import  is  expected  to  which  I will  ask  your  alien 
lion,  not  so  much  from  the  amount  ol  them  as  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  these  tables  are  made 
up.  1 ain  quit  sure  the  honorable  secrelaiy  of  the 
treasury  cannot  he  responsible  for  them.  I know 


un- 


ions 


to  the  trainers 


of  that  act. — i tnat  he  has  been  most  diligently  and  laboriously  em- 


Much  higher  duties  were  imposed  by  it  than  are  now  I 
collected.  We  thought  we  had  a right  to  impose 
them,  and  we  intend  th  y should  be  collected;  but 
the  treasury  department  has  decided  otherwise — er- 
r<  ueously,  very  erroneously,  in  ray  judgment.  A 
former  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  of  opinion  that 
some  of  the  rates  imposed  by  that  act  came  in  con 
flicl  with  certain  existing  treaty  stipulations,  and 
consequent! v conformed  the  duties  to  be  collected  to 
the  requirements  of  the  treaties,  rather  than  to  the 
enactments  of  ine  laws.  Tiie  framers  of  that  act 
were  guilty  of  no  such  folly  as  admitting  these  arti- 
cles of  luxury  at  the  low  rates  now  levied  upon 
them.  That  was  the  work  of  another  department 
of  government.  1 entirely  approve  the  proposition 
to  increase  tiie  duties  upon  this  class  of  imports;  but 
1 greatly  fear,  unless  the  specif!  form  be  adopted,  it 
will  prove  much  less  available  to  the  treasury  than 
is  expected.  Some  increase  of  revenue  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  rales  proposed,  but  not  an  increase 
of  imports.  Probably  there  will  he  some  falling  oft 
in  the  quantity  imported,  under  the  higher  duties; 
but  the  revenue  derived  will  be  more  than  supplied 
from  Ihe  augmented  isles.  The  secretary  anticipates 
an  increased  consumption  of  about  33)  per  cent.; 
that  four  bullies  or  four  gallons  will  be  drank  where 
only  three  now  are.  And  he  expects  this,  at  the 
sanie  time  that  he  anticipates  an  increased  consi.mp 
tion  of  $320,000  worth  of  brandy  and  other  spirits;. 
As  well  as  I can  judge,  tnis  would  afford  an  increas- 
ed cori-umplion  of  about  2.500  gallons  a day  of  dis- 
tilled spirits — enough  to  keep  ten  thousand  men 
perfectly  besotted  all  the  tune.  Whether  it  be 
worth  while,  fur  such  an  object,  to  relinquish  over 
$136,000  of  reven  .e.  1 omineml  to  gentlemen  to  con- 
sider. lu  my  judgment,  if,  instead  of  a loss  to  the 
treasury,  you  could  gam  tenfold  by  it,  it  would  be 
dearly  obtained  at  so  vast  an  expense  of  order,  mor- 
ality, decency,  intelligence,  and  industry,  as  such  a 
mass  of  intemperance  must  blot  out  forever. 

The  secretary  also  expects  an  increased  importa- 
tion of  salt  of  one  million  of  dollars,  supposing  it  to 
be  admitted  free  of  duly.  The  whole  import  last 
year  was  $883  359  in  value,  or  8 543,527  bushels. — 
At  the  same  rate,  one  million  of  dollars  would  bring 
in  9,460,000  bushels — being  a total  of  about  eighteen 
millions  of  bushels  imported.  This  undoubtedly  far 
exceeds  the  whole  consumption  of  the  country. — 
The  manufacture  of  salt,  in  1840,  according  to 
Tucker’s  statistics,  was  only  4,179,174  bushels.  At 
this  time  it  may  be  seven  millions  and  a half.  So 
that  it  is  not  only  expected  we  shall  abandon  the  ma- 
nufacture of  salt  entirely,  that  not  a bushel  will  be 
made  in  Ihe  United  States,  hut  that  we  shall  import 
about  two  millions  of  bushels  more  than  we  now 
haie  any  demand  for.  Dues  any  body  really  expect 
this? 


Again,  the  secretary  anticipates  an  increased  im- 
portation of  metal  buttons  from  $17,654  to  $47,651 
by  reducing  the  duly  from  30  per  cenl.  to  25  per 
cent.  Can  such  things  he?  Sewing  silk  and  twist, 
now  dutiable  at  a rate  equal  to  38  per  cent,  are  to  be 
reduced  to  20  per  cent  , and  the  import  is  expected 
to  be  raised  from  $430,364  to  $830,364 — almost 
doubled.  Now,  sir,  considering  that  sewing  silk, 
twist,  metal  buttons,  &c.,  as  well  as  linens,  velvets, 
silks,  bookings,  baizes,  & e.  are,  some  wholly,  and 
others  to  a considerable  degree,  used  in  making  up 
articles  of  clothing,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  any 
considerable  increase  of  importation  of  them  at  the 
same  time  you  expect  an  increase  of  the  ready  made 
clothing  itself?  i he  secretary  expects  ari  increase 
of  $150,000  of  ready  made  clothing,  and  also  ex- 
pects a large  increase  of  every  one  of  the  articles 
which  are  used  m its  manufacture.  Is  this  proba- 
ble? If  )ou  bring  in  cloths,  and  silks,  and  buttons, 
ready  put  together,  do  jou  expect  an  increased  sup- 
ply .,r  Ihe  same  materials  Vo  ue  put  togetner  here? — 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  impuitaliuu  ol  the  oi.e  will 
go  very  far  to  check  ilia l ol  the  ulhur.  And  thus  it 
is  through  toe  whale  tables.  No  consideration  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  died  winch  an  increased 
importation'  ol  one  aitich.  has  m driving  a rival  ar 
ticie  from  the  mai  Ud  W e are  expected  to  w ear  more 
woollens,  inoie  cottons,  more  silks,  mure  worsteds, 
more  line, is,  all  at  tile  same  tunc;  to  buy  more  ready 
mad  clothing  and  to  make  mure  at  Home;  to  con- 
sume one- third  more  a ine,  and  at  the  same  time  one- 
third  more  ol  rum,  and  brautiv,  and  gi  i.  Well,  sir, 
this  1 know  is  ''an  appetite  winch  grows  by  what 


ployed  upon  this  subject  several  mouths,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  he  can  have  given  his  personal 
examination  to  every  part  of  it.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  confide  much  to  others,  and,  l doubt  not, 
this  part  of  the  cal  illation  especially.  1 am  sure, 
upon  a review  of  it,  he  will  see  its  faliacy.  and  1 
am  equally  sure  that  he  has  communicated  nothing 
to  congress  which  he  does  not  most  sincerely  believe 
to  be  true  and  well  founded.  His  opinions  he  enter- 
tains honestly  and  upon  full  deliberation,  and  lie  ad- 
vocates  them  with  a perfect  persuasion,  I doubt  not, 
of  the  soundness  of  bis  arguments  and  the  truth  oi 
his  positions.  But  to  proceed  with  the  enumeration 
in  which  I was  engaged. 

We  import  of  dried  or  smoked  fish,  in  value  $9,- 
625  only,  at  a rate  of  duly  equal  to  about  13)  pei 
cent.  The  secretary  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  to 
20  per  cent.,  and  then  expects  an  increased  impor 
tatinn  of  820,000.  Why?  Certainly  the-e  fish  have 
not  been  kept  out  by  the  duly.  If  so,  will  they  not 
be  kept  out  much  more  by  the  increased  duly?  So 
of  mackerel.  We  import  $187,791  in  value,  at  a 
duty  of  about  15j  per  cent.:  it  is  to  b-  raised  to  20 
per  cent.,  and  an  increase  of  $20,000  is  expected 
here  also.  But  more  remarkable  still,  we  import 
$3,668  worth  of  herrings.  The  duty  is  short  of  19 
per  cenl.:  it  is  to  be  raised  to  20  per  cent.,  and  iri 
increase  of  import  of  $20,000  worth  of  herrings  is 
expected.  It  matters  not  what  kind  of  fish  it  is, 
what  amount  imported  now,  what  rate  of  duty,  we 
expect  the  same  amount  of  increase  on  each — $20,- 

000  on  dried  or  smoked  fish,  $20  000  on  mackerel, 
$20,000  on  herrings,  and  $20,000  also  on  all  oilier 
kinds — of  which  we  import  only  $10,172,  at  a rate 
of  duty  of  23  per  cent.  Whether  you  rise  or  fall, 
or  whatever  you  do,  $20,000  is  the  “natural  rate,” 
of  increased  import  on  every  kind  of  fish.  Well, 
sir,  if  this  be  so,  we  shall  want  a few  more  pota- 
toes to  go  with  them;  and  accordingly  the  estimate 
of  the  secretary  shows  an  expected  increase  of  im- 
ports of  $20,000  worth  of  potatoes — the  duty  be 
ing  reduced  from  36  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. — 

1 trust  that  the  fishermen  and  potato  growers  of 
Maine  will  give  heed  to  these  estimates,  arid  say 
how  far  they  approve  of  the  “revenue  standard ” of 
this  bill. 

Thore  is  a considrable  list  of  articles,  yielding 
over  three  and  three-fourths  millions  of  revenue,  of 
which  the  secretary  does  not  expect  any  increased 
import,  and  which  I will  simply  enumerate: 
Molasses — value  of  imports  three  million 

—yields  $891,157 

The  present  duty  is  equal  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  29  per  cent.  As  the  bill 
raises  it  to  30  per  cent,  no  increase  is 
expected. 

Various  manufactures  of  iron,  steel  and 
other  metals,  now  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duly  of  30  per  cen‘.  or  less — raised  to 
30  per  cent,  by  the  bill — value  of  im- 
ports $4,657,000,  yield  1,368,544 

There  is,  also,  (page  2 secretary’s  tables,) 
a list  of  glass,  cabioetware,  manufac- 
tures of  wood,  japanned  ware,  &c.  a- 
mount  of  imports,  $483,295,  yielding  1-11,196 
No  increase  is  expected  on  this,  as  the 
duly  remains  the  same  by  this  bill  as  by 
Hie  act  of  1812. 

Also,  a list  of  hosiery,  umbrellas,  &c. 
manufacturers  ol  silk  not  specified,  the 
w hole  is  about  three  millions  in  value, 
yielding  about  900,000 

No  increase  is  expected  here,  as  the 
duty  remains  at  30  per  cenl.  fixed  by 
act  ol  1842, 

Then  ol  cigars,  value  imported  $1,086,- 
885,  yielding  a revenue  of  305,947 

As  the  rate  of  dut.y  isslighllj  increased 
by  tiie  present  bill  no  increase  of  im- 
portation is  expected. 

The  impurt  of  leather  gloves,  of  various 
kinds,  amounts  to  about  $700,000, yieid- 
mg  162,330 

No  increase  is  expected  here. 

The  catalogue  might  be  extended,  but 
this  is  sufficient. 

The  whole  import  of  these  enumerated 
articles,  of  winch  no  increase  is  ex- 
pected, is  about  thirteen  millions,  yield- 
ing a revenue  of  3,789,134 


Noi;,  sir,  w-lial  is  the  result  of  this  i mg  and,  1 lear, 
tedious  exaini  ation  of  the  re. euue  features  ot  the 
mil  under  consideration,  allowing  to  the  secretary 
the  entire  ben  fit  of  all  his  must  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  in- Teas.  I importalionsr 

it  is,  first,  mat  upon  the  great  leading  articles  of 
revenue,  from  winch  twenty-two  millions  ami  more 
out  of  twenty-six  or  twonty-seven  millions  is  deriv- 
"d,  a loss  will  he  sustained  of  from  avo  and  a liall  to 
three  and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  Second,  i'nat 
this  deficiency  is  not  expected  to  be  inane  u(>,  and 
cannot  be  made  up  upon  articles  non  yielding  itiree 
anil  three-fourth  millions. 

1 have  thus  accounted,  sir,  for  the  large  mass  in 
value  of  our  imports,  for  the  articles  which  pay  over 
twenty  five  of  the  twenty  six  or  twenty  seven  mil- 
lions of  revenue  received  in  to  the  treasury.  1 have 
allowed  for  the  increased  amount  expected  to  be  im- 
ported under  the  reduced  rales,  and  I now  ask  how 
the  deficiency  of  two  an  i a half  to  three  and  a half 
millions  is  to  be  supplied? 

In  my  deliberate  judgme.it  the  deficiency  will  oe 
much  greater.  On  the  last  page  of  me  tables  ac- 
companying the  secretary’s  bill,  to  which  1 have  so 
ul ten  referred,  lie  slates  tiie  amount  ol  duly  eoiiceled 
on  the  importation  of  article's  lor  consumption,  lor 
the  year  ending  3Uih  June,  1845,  at  $28  922,924; 
and  the  amount  which  will  in-  colle.  led  mi  me 
same  imports  by  the  rales  ol  this  bill  at  $21,9U9,- 
698.  These  are  the  gross  sums  received  or  to  be 
received.  Deducting  expense  of  collection  in  both 
cases,  a.  d the  nett  revei.ue  would  he  stioi’L  ol’  twenty 
seven  millions  in  the  one  case  and  twenty  millions 
in  Ihe  other.  The  lalling  oft’  is  about  seven  millions; 
and  ibis  1 think  will  be  about  the  amount  of  defi- 
ciency under  this  bill-  That  is  to  say,  1 do  not  be- 
lieve the  increased  import  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  nu  et  the  lalling  oft’  Iroin  under  valuation  and 
fraud  which  will  be  perpetrated  under  the  ad  valo- 
rem system. 

We  now  import  and  consume  about  thirty-two  and 
one  quarter  millions  in  value  subject  to  specific  rates 
of  duty.  These  are  to  be  changed  to  ad  valorem 
rates.  They  now  yield  13, 0U0, GUO  of  revenue,  being 
dutiable  at  a rale  equivalent  to  41  per  cent  ad  val. 
But  when  you  change  the  form  of  duly  from  specific 
to  ad  val  the  same  goods,  the  same  quantities,  which 
are  now  valued  at  thirty  two  millions,  will  nol  be 
valued  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  beyond  twenty 
five  millions.  The  judgment  of  experienced  men  is 
that  the  dilference  in  valuation  will  be  fully  equal  to 
25  per  cent.  There  is  no  motive  for  u der  valua- 
tion or  Iraudulent  invoices  under  the  present  specific 
rates,  but  every  inducement  to  the  contrary.  But 
under  the  ad  valorem  form  experience  shows  that 
very  great  inducements  exist,  and  very  great  frauds 
are  practised.  But  more  of  this  presently.  1 have 
no  doubt  that  there  will  be  an  increased  importation 
under  the  proposed  bill  of  tiie  quantity  of  goods  which 
are  new  subject  to  specific  duties;  but  1 have  no  be- 
lief whatever  that  the  apppalsed  value  of  them,  the 
value  upon  which  the  duty  is  levied,  will  be  increas- 
ed  to  any  considerable  degree,  if  at  ail.  I shall  be 
very  greatly  disappointed  il  the  present  bill  wiil  yield 
a nett  revenue  exceeding  twenty  one  millions.  Time 
will  disclose. 

'The  modifications  recommended  by  the  secretary 
in  his  communications  of  the  16th  June,  by  which 
four  millions  additional  are  expected,  have  not  been 
adopted,  except  in  a very  small  degree.  Tea  and 
coffee,  upon  which  he  proposed  a duty  of  2U  cent., 
and  from  which  expected  two  millions,  are  lelt  free. 
The  duty  on  brandy  and  spirits,  from  which  he  ex- 
pected $300,000  more,  is  not  raised  to  the  point  he 
desired.  Ka.v  hides,  on  which  he  expected  $190,000 
additional,  are  left  as  they  were.  In  this  way  two 
and  a hall  millions  ot  the  four  expected  at  once  dis- 
appear. 

But  the  honarable  senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
Lewis ,)  altogether  outstiips  the  secretary  in  his  zeai 
lor  enlarged  importations.  He  exports  an  import  of 
one  hundred  and  filly  four  millions,  1 think  lie  said 
when  the  odious,  abominable, prohibitory  tariff is  re- 
pealed! “ Prohibitory /”  1 think  1 have  heard  that 

before.  Will  somebody  at  some  time  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  of  uliat  iL  is  prohibitory? 

Mr.  McDuffie.  1 .ill.  It  is  pi  uhioitory  to  the  ex- 
tent ol  five  millions  by  the  mini  mums  upon  cottons. 

Mi.  Evans.  We  are  now  speaking  ol  the  revenue 
character  oi  the  act,  and  Us  effect  as  a prohibitory 
measure  upon  revenue;  and  1 have  shown  v,,u  ihat 
by  allowing  five  millions  additional  imports  of  cot- 
tons,  which  is  ail  me  increase  expecled  by  the  se- 
cn  tary,  the  amount  derived  from  the  present  bill 
will  be  less  than  is  now  obtained  under  tne  act  of 
1842.  Prohibition  has  so  far  done  no  injury. 

Mr.  McDuffie.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  in- 
crease would  be  teti  millions.  But  the  senator  dial- 
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lenged  any  one  to  point  out  where  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Evans.  Prohibitory  as  affecting  revenue!  The 
complaint  is  that  the  act  of  1842  diminishes  revenue 
by  prohibiting  certain  imports.  1 am  endeavoring 
to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that,  by  the 
free  trade  system  which  you  propose  to  establish, 
Jess  revenue  will  be  obtained  than  the  act  of  1842 
yields.  But  the  senator  expects  an  increase  of  ten 
millions.  Ten  millions  of  w hat?  Of  the  course  cheap 
cotton  fabrics  of  England;  those  costing  under  twenty 
cents  a yard — probably  on  an  average  about  ten 
cents.  This  would  give  one  hundred  millions  of 
yards — over  five  yards  for  every  person  of  every 
age,  sex  and  color  in  the  United  States;  and  this  in 
addition  to  present  consumption.  Does  the  senator 
desire  to  see  this  additional  import?  Does  he  desire 
to  drive  out  the  American  manufacture — a belter  ar- 
ticle— made  wholly  of  American  cotton,  and  let  in, 
to  supply  its  place,  a poorer  fabric,  made  of  two- 
thirds  of  American  and  one-third  of  Surat  cotton?— 
Does  he  desire  to  impair,  to  that  extent,  or  to  any 
extent,  the  demand  for  the  raw  material,  grown  in 
South  Carolina,  and  to  increase  to  the  same  extent 
the  English-grown  cotton  of  India?  But  to  return  to 
the  line  of  argument  I was  pursuing. 

The  senator  from  Alabama  anticipates  an  increas- 
ed exportation  af  agricultural  products  from  the  U. 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  la  ws 
of  Great  Britain;  and  he  refers  to  certain  late  publi- 
cations showing  a considerable  export  of  corn,  flour, 
&c.  to  England,  as  furnishing  the  ground  of  his  ex- 
pectations. If  all  this,  (he  asks)  has  taken  place  in 
anticipation  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  what  may 
not  be  expected  when  that  event  shall  be  fully  con- 
summated? 

In  the  first  place,  I have  to  answer  that  the  late 
exportations  of  corn  and  flour  to  England  are  in  no 
degree,  or  a very  small  degree,  influenced  by  an  ex- 
pected repeal  of  the  corn  laws  of  that  realm.  They 
were  called  for  by  an  apprehended  scarcity,  by  an 
alarming  dread  of  famine,  consequent  upon  a partial 
failure  of  the  corn  crop  ami  a great  destruction  of 
the  potato  crop  of  last  year.  It  is  understood  that 
the  British  government  have  made  large  purchases 
of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
famishing  people  of  Ireland.  Now.  is  it  expected 
that  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue  for  a series  of 
years — is  to  become  permanent?  Are  we  to  ground 
our  cxpecta*  ions  and  to  establish  our  revenue  system 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  crops  of  Great  Britain 
are  to  be  hereafter  permanently  and  extensively  de- 
ficient? 

In  the  second  place.  I have  to  say  that,  nolwith- 
ing  the  increased  exportation  referred  to,  the  price  of 
corn  and  flour,  and  agricultural  productions  general- 
ly , has  declined,  and  is  declining.  Of  what  benefit  is 
it  to  the  Illinois  farmer  that  the  English  corn  laws 
are  repealed,  if,  notwithstanding,  the  price  of  the 
wheat  is  falling?  How  is  he  to  be  aided  in  his  ability 
to  purchase  foreign  commodities  which  are  imported 
into  the  country? 

Undoubtedly,  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  British 
corn  laws  will  be  to  chapen  the  cost  ot  breadsluffs 
in  that  kingdom;  but  1 do  nut  believe  that  it  is  to  sub- 
stitute, to  any  considerable  extent,  the  corn  of  other 
countries  fur  the  home-grown  corn  ol  the  kingdom. 
The  agriculture  of  England  is  one  of  its  great  and 
leading  interests.  Its  laud  will  be  cultivated,  and 
cultivated  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  notwilhstand 
mg  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Labor  is  abundant 
and  cheap,  and  must  be  employed.  England  cannot 
afford,  and  will  not  afford,  to  abandon  its  agriculture 
in  the  smallest  degree.  If  the  landholder  cannot  rent 
for  five  pounds  an  acre,  he  must  take  three  pounds. 
If  the  laboier  cannot  earn  a shilling  a day,  he  must 
take  six  pence.  England  will  produce,  and  produce 
as  much  as  it  now  does,  although  the  ir.cume  of  the 
landholder  and  the  wages  of  the  laborer  may  be  less, 
and  the  price  of  the  grain  less;  but  the  quantity  of 
production  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  diminished. — 
Whatever  nation,  therefore,  exports  breadstuff's  to 
England  must  export  to  a market  nearly  or  quite 
supplied  with  domestic  products.  The  price  will  be 
kept  down  there  by  the  readiness  of  other  nations  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  increase  of  it.  No  nation 
can  afford — not  the  richest— not  the  most  commercial 
or  manufacturing — to  purchase  its  bread  from  abroad. 
Every  nation  must  supply  itself,  in  a great  measure, 
with  its  own  food.  It  always  has  been  so.  It  always 
will  be  so.  Now,  although  Great  Britain  may  re- 
quire, and  probably  will  require,  some  supply  ol  our 
agricultural  productions,  yet  it  connot  be  to  such  an 
amount  as  will  produce  any  great  increase  in  our 
revenue.  Suppose  it  to  reach  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  m value.  That  would  y ield  but  about  one 
million  of  revenue.  And  tins  will  be  counteracted, 
to  some  extent,  by  another  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  If  the  price  of  food  be  diminished  in 


Great  Britain,  undoubtedly  the  cost  of  manufactures 
will  also  be  diminished.  Hence  the  dutiable  value 
of  your  imports  will  be  diminished,  and  your  revenue 
also  in  the  same  degree.  If  the  specific  form  be  re- 
tained, the  cost  of  production  abroad  will  have  no 
effect  upon  our  revenue;  but,  under  the  ad  valorem 
form,  whatever  cheapens  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
England  will  diminish  our  revenue;  because  the  value 
of  the  articles  imported  will  be  diminished.  But, 
sir,  the  effect  of  these  great  changes  in  the  commer 
cial  policy  of  the  two  great  maritime  and  manufac- 
turing nations  of  the  world  is  yet  to  be  developed. 
It  is  quite  useless  and  unprofitable  to  speculate  upon 
them.  Great  Britain  has  repealed,  or  is  about  to 
repeal,  its  corn  laws,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  en- 
abling it  to  manufacture  cheaper,  and  to  undersell 
other  nations  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Instead 
of  furnishing  a motive  for  us  to  relax  our  protective 
policy,  as  it  calls  for  a firmer  adheren  ce  to  it. 

So  far  as  increased  importation  and  consumption  is 
expected,  from  the  annexation  of  T exas,  and  from 
our  increase  of  population,  I have  only  to  say,  that 
the  same  causes  will  operate,  wb  ether  the  act  of 
1842  be  retained  or  repealed.  The  comparison  be- 
tween them  must  be  made  upon  the  same  number  in 
both  cases. 

Now,  sir,  I desire  to  know  upon  what  distinct 
grounds  this  bill  is  supported  and  vindicated.  Is  it  a 
revenue  measure?  Is  it  because  the  treasury  is  in 
want  of  money,  and  this  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
supplying  it?  1 have  endeavored  to  show,  and  I think 
f have  succeeded  in  showing,  that  upon  the  most  fa- 
vorable estimates  of  its  friends  and  framers,  it  will 
fall  short  of  the  revenue  yielded  by  existing  laws  at 
lea^t  two  millions  and  a half,  and  probably  much 
more.  Why,  then,  do  you  call  this  a revenue  bill, 
or  a bill  founded  upon  a revenue  standard?  I am  sure 
senators  opposite  are  anxious  t > avoid  an  increase  of 
the  public  debt.  But  they  are  rushing  towards  it. — 
1 am  sure  they  do  not  which  to  resort  to  excises  or 
direct  taxes.  I’hey  are  inevitable  if  111  is  bill  becomes 
a peimanenl  law.  Why,  then,  will  they,  in  such  an 
emergency,  abandon  the  certain,  proved,  tested,  re- 
liable s urce  of  irico  e which  we  now  have,  for  an 
experiment  like  tins?  Will  they  not  pause?  Will  they 
nut  consider? 

No  small  portion  of  the  address  with  which  the  ho- 
norable chairman  favored  the  senate  yesterday  was 
devoted  to  a vindication  of  the  ad  valorem  form  of 
duty.  He  denounced  the  specific  form  in  no  measur- 
ed terms.  It  was  tyrannical,  unequal,  oppressive, 
deceptive,  expensive,  liable  to  fraud,  evasion,  and 
abuse,  to  every  conceivable  extent.  In  this  respect, 
ali  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  have  al 
ways  been  of  a different  opinion  from  that  expressed 
by  the  honorable  senator.  Our  own  financiers  have 
al  ail  times  entertained  sentiments  directly  opposite 
to  those  which  he  lias  avowed.  The  experience  and 
the  practice  of  our  own  country,  and  of  every  other 
country,  is  in  favor  of  the  specific  rale , in  preference 
to  the  ad  valorem,  wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  as 
more  certain,  less  liable  to  fraud,  less  fluctuating  in 
the  amount  of  revenue  yielded,  and  more  convenient 
and  reliable  in  every  respect.  Even  in  a committee 
m the  British  house  of  commons,  devoted  Lo  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  a lew  years  ago,  when  the 
merits  ol  the  two  forms  were  considered,  nobody, 
according  to  my  recollection,  came  forward  in  fa- 
vor ut  the  ad  valorem  in  preference  to  the  specific 
form,  wherever  the  latter  was  practicable.  In  the 
Zoll-Verein,  or  German  Customs  Union,  ttie  duties 
are  wholly  specific — every  article  being  dutiable  by 
w eight,  regardless  of  value.  The  universal  experi- 
ences ol  ttie  world  is  in  favor  ol  the  specific  lorin. 
The  senator  i ightly  supposes  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objections  to  tile  ad  valorem  rate  is  its  liability 
to  fraud  by  under-valuation,  and  he  labored  strenu- 
ously lo  obviate  Ibis  objection.  He  thinks  it  un- 
founded. Hesays  that  no  authenticated  case  of  fraud 
under  it  has  ever  been  proved. 

Air.  Lewis  asked  if  the  senator  could  point  out  any 
prosecuUons  or  convictions  lor  fraud  by  under-valua- 
tions? 

Air.  Evens.  Many,  sir,  many;  very  many.  The 
senator  read  extracts  from  wbal  he  called  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  1841,  to  investigate  certain  proceed- 
ings in  the  New  York  custom  house,  in  order  to  show 
that  no  such  frauds  had  been  committed  there  as  had 
previously  been  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  I have 
to  say  what  the  senator  considers  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  is  no  report  of  that  body  at  all.  It  is 
a paper  signed  by  one  member  only,  the  other  two 
not  concurring  in  it;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I have 
to  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  member  who  signed  it 
was  founded  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  fraudulent 
importers  themselves,  or  dismissed  officers  of  the 
customs,  who  were  in  office  when  the  frauds  were 
perpetrated.  The  fact  that,  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, enormous  frauds  had  been  practised  by  under 


valuation  of  clot!  s imp  ■ i ■ fin.  N.  York  was  noto- 
rious. For  a time  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  such  proof 
of  it  as  would  authorise  legal  proceedings  against 
the  parties  concerned:  but  through  the  vigilance, 
perseverance,  and  eRergy  of  the  then  collector  of  the 
port,  Mr.  Hoyt,  this  was  finally  obtained.  However 
he  may  have  performed  his  duty  in  other  respects,  it 
is  due  to  him  to  say,  and  I say  it  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, that  in  this  particular  he  was  prompt,  ener- 
getic, faithful,  and  successful.  Many  seizures  were 
made  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore.  Alany 
trials  were  had,  resulting  in  confiscation  of  the  mer- 
chandise thus  fraudulently  imported.  Large  suras 
were  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
forfeitures.  Besides  this,  several  suits  were  institut- 
ed by  Air.  Hoyt  against  fraudulent  importers,  some 
of  whom  left  the  country  to  avoid  prosecution.  These 
suits,  or  some  of  them,  under  the  advice  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  treasury 
department,  were  compromised,  some  ol  the  impor- 
ters paying  $25,000,  some  $20,000,  some  $10,000, 
and  so  on.  Altogether  the  amount  received  was 
quite  large,  but  probably  far  short  of  that  of  which 
the  United  Slates  had  been  defrauded. 

[Mr.  Evans  here  gave  a detailed  statement,  from 
public  documents,  of  the  cases  referred  to — the 
names  of  the  parties,  the  sums  paid,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  frauds  were  perpetrated,  and  of  their 
being  discovered — which  is  not  deemed  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  the  question  involved  here  to 
insert  ] 

And,  after  all  this,  the  honorable  senator  from 
Alabama  says  there  has  been  no  clearly  proved  case 
of  fraud.  The  courts  before  which  the  cases  were 
tried  thought  there  was  proof  enough.  The  guilty 
parlies  thought  there  was  proofenougli  or  they  would 
not  have  absconded  from  the  country  and  paid  such 
large  sums  to  compromise  the  claims  of  the  govern- 
ment before  they  dared  to  return.  Efforts  were 
made  by  the  parties  interested  and  their  agents  to 
obtain  from  the  commissioners  already  alluded  to  a 
report  exonerating  them  from  the  fraud,  with  a view 
to  leclaim  the  amonnts  which  had  been  paid  into 
the  treasury  Iron)  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  and 
from  the  sums  paid  in  the  suits  which  had  been  in- 
stituted. One  of  the  commissioners,  and  only  one, 
seems  to  have  come  to  that  conclusion.  But  the 
money  has  never  been  refunded,  and  I trust  never 
will  be.  Tlie  frauds  were  most  conclusively  estab- 
lished, and  were  of  such  universal  notoriety  that  I 
am  surprised  they  have  escaped  the  recollection  of 
the  honorable  senator  from  Alabama. 

But  this  is  not  all;  there  is  other  proof  to  which  I 
ask  your  attention.  Among  the  documents  commu- 
nicated to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
with  his  anuual  report  are  the  answers  of  gentlemen 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  certain  interroga- 
tories prepared  by  him,  and  propounded  to  such  per- 
sons as  he  or  his  agents  deemed  suitable  lo  apply  lo 
for  information  on  these  subjects.  At  page  589  are 
the  answers  of  Air.  P.  M Ozanne,  second  import 
cierk  in  the  custom  house,  New  Orleans,  from  which 
I read: 

“Frauds  on  the  customs  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
1st.  An  under-valuation  of  the  invoiced  price  of 
goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duly.  2J.  Falsely  in- 
voiced yardage,  quantity,  &c.  3 i.  Goods  clandes- 

tinely introduced.  4th.  Goods  of  small  bulk  paying 
a high  duty  introduced  in  large  packages  clandes- 
tinely. Frauds  under  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  heads  not 
practised  in  any  great  extent.  Under  the  1st  they 
are  very  numerous;  as  unless  the  prices  are  extrava- 
gantly reduced  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  them, 
as  they  admit  of  almost  every  shade  and  if  detected 
are  difficult  of  conviction  except  in  flagrant  cases: 
because,  1st,  of  the  leniency  of  jurors;  2d,  the  ac- 
cused party  (especially  with  French  goods)  can  bring 
witnesses  to  prove  almost  anything;  3d,  because  the 
hope  is  indulged  (founded  on  what  has  occurred)  that 
if  convicted  a plausible  petition  will  secure  the  re- 
mission of  the  fine  from  the  higher  authorities. 

“Scarcely  a French  importing  house  in  this  city 
does  not  practise  this  species  of  fraud,  either  from  a 
desire  of  profit  or  from  self-defence.  The  practice 
is  universal,  and,  while  some  are  adverse  to  it,  they 
say  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  it  in  self-defence  or 
give  up  their  business,  as  others  will  practise  it.  I 
was  also  informed  by  another  mercantile  house  that 
they  were  undersold  by  the  'pacolilteurs’  (small  retail 
dealers)  in  their  own  goods,  though  these  small  deal- 
ers had  to  undergo  the  expense  of  a voyage  to  France 
each  year,  and  pay,  besides,  some  advance  to  their 
manufactory,  whereas  they  themselves  (the  agents) 
receive  their  goods  at  cost  prices.  The  same  house 
informed  me  that,  in  their  judgment,  nothing  would 
more  effectually  cure  this  evil  than  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  ad  valorem  duties  on  invoice  prices.’’1 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  North  & 
Brothers,  of  New  Orleans,  at  page  707,  who  say 
they — ■ 
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“Are  importers  of  dry  goods,  to  suffer,  as  well 
as  the  government,  by  the  present  mode  of  charging 
duties,  in  consequence  of  a very  general  system  pur- 
sued by  French  importing  houses — entering  goods  at 
reduced  prices  and  quantities.  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  frauds  on  the  customs  when  goods  pay  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  frequent  deception  is  practised 
also  when  goods  pay  square-yard  duty  even.  Many 
articles  of  dry  goods  possess  no  permanent  value, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  appraiser  to  know  whe- 
ther they  are  truly  charged  or  not.  We  see  no  other 
way  to  check  fraud  so  thorough  as  to  charge  the  duty 
on  dry  goods  by  xceighl , as  is  done  on  many  other  ar- 
ticles,” &c. 

These  gentlemen  say  il  is  impossible  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  customs,  when  goods  pay  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  as  the  import  clerk  had  also  said  that 
frauds  under  this  head  were  “very  numerous .”  And 
yet  the  senator  from  Alabama  thinks  there  is  no 
well-authenticated  instance!  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  questions  which  elicited  these  answers  were  pro- 
posed to  custom  house  officers  or  importers  of  New 
York  or  of  other  cities;  or,  if  they  were,  that  an- 
swers have  been  received  from  them  and  communi- 
cated to  congress.  I have  myself  very  lately  been 
informed  by  a leading  commercial  house  in  New 
York  of  an  incident  falling  within  their  own  know- 
ledge. The  gentleman  referred  to  received  not  long 
since  a consignment  of  merchandize  from  France, 
accompanied  by  two  invoices — one  to  sell  by  and  the 
other  to  pay  duties  by,  the  last  being  of  course  much 
the  smallest  in  amount.  Being  merchants  of  high 
and  honorable  character,  they  spurned  this  attempt 
to  make  them  parties  to  a uaud  on  the  revenue,  and 
promptly  communicated  the  whole  matter  to  the  col- 
lector. The  duties  were  ac  ordingly  levied  on  the 
true  value,  instead  of  that  indicated  by  the  Iraudu 
lent  invoice.  The  shippers  in  Fiance,  when  inform- 
ed of  these  proceedings,  were  highly  indignant,  and 
replied  that  they  hari  omy  followed  the  invariable 
usage  in  such  cases;  and,  in  proof  of  it,  said  that, 
out  of  twenty  lour  consignments  by  the  same  vessel 
which  brought  their  goods,  twenty-three  o(  lliem  ac 
companied  by  double  invoices — one  containing  the 
true  value,  by  winch  the  goods  were  to  be  sold,  and 
the  other  a salse  one,  upon  which  the  entry  was  to 
be  made.  These  frauds  are  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally committed  by  the  agents  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, and  not  by  American  importers;  and  hence 
the  American  merchants  are  almost  invariably  in  fa- 
vor of  the  specific  form  ■ f duty.  They  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  the  foreign  shippers;  and  one  desirable 
object  to  be  obtained  by  the  specific  form  is,  to  re- 
store to  the  American  merchant  and  the  American 
shipping  the  importation,  which  is  now  largely  mo- 
nopolized by  foreigners  in  consequence  of  these 
fraudulent  practices. 

Besides,  we  have  additional  reason  to  adhere  to 
the  specific  form,  from  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  for  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  customs  nave  been  taken  away 
at  this  session  of  congress.  VVe  have- enacted  a law 
— against  my  judgment  and  my  vote — which  requires 
all  tire  sums  received  lor  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeit- 
ures, for  violation  ot  the  revenue  laws,  to  be  paid 
into  ihe  lie  .sui  y.  Hitherto,  one  half  of  them  have 
been  dislriouied  among  certain  of  the  custom  house 
officers,  us  i'.n  met  nuve  and  a reward  for  fidelity  and 
diligence.  How  many  prosecutions  do  you  now  ex- 
pect lor  IrauUs  such  as  tho=e  J have  described?  1 
have  no  doubt  of  the  honesty  and  fidelity  o(  most  of 
your  officers:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
hazardous  and  sometimes  an  expensive  business,  on 
their  part,  to  make  seizures  or  to  commence  prose 
cutions.  The  most  efficient  motives  are  now  taken 
away,  and,  rely  upon  it,  frauds  will  greatly  increase. 
Hence  the  greater  danger  of  now  adopting  a univer- 
sal ad  valorem  system. 

The  senator  from  Alabama  is  quite  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  danger  of  fraud  is  greater  under 
the  specific  than  under  the  ad  valorem  form.  He 

Bays — 

“Articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  collector,  his  deputy,  the  apprais- 
ers, assistant  appraisers,  and  examiners,  alj  interest- 
ed in  detecting  every  attempt  at  under-valuation. 

Articles  paying  specific  duties,  on  the  contrary,  ore 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a single  officer,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  or  weighing,  and,  when  mea- 
sured or  weighed,  arc  returned  to  the  importer.” 

The  senator  supposes  that,  in  the  former  case, 
each  of  the  enumerated  officers  is  a check  upon  the 
others,  and  that  all  of  them  must  be  mistaken  or 
currupt  before  the  fraud  is  successful,  whereas,  in 
the  latter  case,  only  one  man  need  be  ignorant  or 
wicked,  to  the  consummation  of  the  iniquity.  I do 
not  so  understand  it.  The  articles  imported  do  nut 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  several  officers  which 


he  named.  They  are  not  examined  by  each  of  them, 
but  only  the  entry,  the  descriptive  list  of  them,  with 
the  rate  of  duty  annexed,  to  which  each  is  liable,  is 
subject  to  this  scrutiny.  The  only  check  furnished 
by  this  repeated  examination  is  as  to  the  rate  of  du- 
ty, assuming  the  value  to  be  correctly  stated  in  the 
entry.  Of  that  the  appraiser  is  the  only  judge,  nei- 
ther the  collector  nor  any  other  officer  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  merchandize,  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duties,  must  be  measured,  weighed,  or 
gauged,  precisely  as  if  subject  to  specific  rates,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  upon  which  Ihe  duty 
is  to  be  paid.  There  are,  therefore,  two  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud,  when  one  only  exists  in  the  specific 
form;  first,  fraud  by  under-valuation;  and,  next, 
fraud  in  measurement;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  speci 
fic  duties,  the  only  chance  for  fraud  is  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  quantity. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Alabama  takes  ano- 
ther objection  to  specific  duties,  which  is,  that  as  the 
price  of  the  imported  article  declines,  the  duty  goes 
on  relatively  increasing  as  compared  with  ttie  value 
of  the  goods  upon  which  it  is  imposed.  Weil,  if  it 
de  so,  I confess  I do  not  see  the  hardship  of  it.  If 
the  purchaser  is  able  to  buy  the  commodity  at  a less 
price  lhau  before,  he  is  quite  satisfied  and  w illing  to 
pay  the  duty;  he  is  better  able  to  do  il;  and  as  a fair 
offset,  it  may  be  said  that  v ben  the  price  increases, 
the  duty  relatively  declines.  But  how  is  it  with  ad 
valorem  duties?  When  the  price  declines,  and  the 
purchaser  is  thus  relieved,  and  better  able  to  buy 
than  he  was  before,  the  amount  of  duty  declines  al- 
so;  thus  affording  relief  when  he  does  not  require  it, 
and  when  the  treasury  w ill  Jeast  admit  of  reduction; 
j but  as  the  price  increases,  and  the  purchaser  is  less 
able  to  buy  by  reason  of  augmented  cost,  the  duty 
increases  also,  adding  to  his  embarrassment  anti  di- 
minishing his  consumption.  You  relieve  hun  when 
he  least  needs  relief,  and  load  him  when  he  is  least 
able  to  bear  it.  Sir,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of 
the  benefits  of  the  specific  form,  that  it  is  uniform — 
not  affected  by  fluctuations  or  commercial  embar- 
rassments, nor  exposing  the  treasury  to  the  hazards 
and  uncertainties  which  must  always  attend  the  sli- 
ding-scale of  the  ad  valorem  system. 

1 have  scarcely  time  to  notice  one  other  argument 
in  favor  of  Ihe  ad  valorem  system,  which  has  been 
urged  as  well  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  by 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance. 
— It  is  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  preferable,  ami  is 
proved  to  be  so,  from  the  fact  that  more  than  hall 
our  whole  revenue  is  now  obtained  from  merchan- 
dize dutiable  in  that  form.  It  appears  from  the 
commercial  tables  that  the  value  of  imports  last 
subject  to  specific  duties,  consumed  in  the  country, 
was  $32,223,244,  paying  13,200,118  of  revenue;  and 
the  value  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  was  $58,084,- 
570,  paying  $15,722,118.  Now  so  far  from  tins  prov- 
ing that  the  ad  valorem  rates  are  preferable,  il  proves 
directly  the  reverse.  If  they  bad  been  equally  pro- 
ductive, they  would  have  yielded  over  twenty-five 
millions  instead  of  fifteen.  Notwithstanding  by  the 
act  ol  1842  specific  duties  were  imposed  w herever  it 
could  be  done,  a very  large  list,  two  thirds  nearly  of 
our  consumption,  was  necessarily  left  subject  to  ad 
valorem  rates.  It  was  impossible,  without  great  dif- 
ficulty and  great  injustice,  to  avoid  this.  Does  the 
secretary  suppose,  or  does  anybody  suppose,  that  the 
uifference  in  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  imports  is 
owing  to  the  different  form  of  the  duty  levied  upon 
them?  Suppose  it  were  reversed,  and  the  articles 
subject  to  specific  were  made  subject  to  ad  valorem 
rates;  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  imports  and  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  at  all  varied?  Do  people  buy  what 
they  need,  what  their  necessities  require?  or  do  they 
regulate  their  consumption  by  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  commodiiy  is  dutiable?  Dues  anybody 
imagine  that  in  the  case  supposed  ihe  ad  valorem 
rates  would  yield  the  largest  amount?  Certainly  not. 
No  such  inlerence  as  has  been  drawn  from  the  fact 
asserted  is  fairly  deducible  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  I am  sensible  that  I have  already 

exhausted  the  patience  of  the  senate  quite  too  far. 

I will  soon  relieve  it.  Very  many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  attractive  topics  connected  with  this 
subject  1 am  compelled  to  pass  over  altogether.  I 
leave  them  to  other  and  abler  hands.  I leave  to  my 
honorable  friends  around  me  to  depict  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  this  measure  upon  the  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  people.  I leave  it 
to  them  to  show  you  how  labor  will  be  depressed, 
and  industry  cut  short  in  its  reward.  I leave  il  to 
them  to  point  out  its  withering  and  blasting  effect 
upon  all  the  great  interests  of  our  country— upon  its 
crippled  commerce,  its  blighted  manufactures,  its 
depressed  agriculture;  upon  domestic  trade  impover- 
ished; upon  internal  improvements  abandoned;  upon 
the  intelligence,  independence,  and  morality  of  the 
people  seriously  impaired,  from  the  want  of  con- 


stant, rewarded,  and  contented  labor.  These  are  in- 
viting, interesting  topics,  out  1 am  comp-  led  to  pass 
them  all  by. 

Sir,  1 object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I object 
to  it  because,  as  a revenue  measure,  it  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  support  of  government,  even  in  a 
lime  of  peace,  and  much  more  inadequate  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  public  affairs. 

I object  to  it  because  it  will  seriouslv  impair  the 
credit  of  our  government,  at  a time  w'hen  we  are 
about  to  increase  largely  the  public  debt. 

I object  to  it  because  it  is  founded  on  a dangerous 
ami  vicious  principle,  destructive  to  the  regular  and 
honest  commerce,  and  calculated  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  fraud  and  perjury— befitting  unscrupulous 
foreigners,  at  the  expense  of  the  enterprising  and 
honorable  importers  and  merchants  of  our  own 
country. 

1 object  to  it  because  it  will  seriously  impair  the 
prosperity,  wealth,  industry,  and  pursuits  of  our  peo- 
ple-driving many  of  the  industrious  ami  enterpris- 
ing from  profitable  employment  to  idleness  and  po. 
verty,  to  ignorance  and  crime,  thus  aiming  a fatal 
blow  at  the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  our  inde- 
pendence. 

I object  to  it  because  it  is  an  experiment — an  ex- 
periment to  be  tried  at  a time  when,  of  all  others, 
we  should  adhere  to  that  which  Iras  been  proved  and 
found  sale  and  adequate;  because  it  is  designed  to 
overthrow  a system  which  has  signally  fulfilled  all 
the  purposes  intended  by  it;  which  has  redeemed  the 
credit  of  the  government;  which  has  yielded  ample 
revenue;  w hich  has  promoted  healthful  commerce 
and  trade;  stimulated  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
and  diffused  contentment  and  happiness  among  all 
classes  of  our  people. 

These  are  my  objections  to  this  disastrous  mea- 
sure, which,  uncalled  for  by  public  opinion — in  di- 
rect hostility  to  the  settled  judgment  of  the  country, 
in  the  blindness  of  party  zeal,  you  are  about  to  en- 
act. These  are  my  opinions,  and  1 submit  them 
fearlessly  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  honorable  sena- 
tors who  support  this  bill.  I know  the  power — the 
eminent  ability,  which  they  can  bring  to  the  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects.  1 know  from  long  observa- 
tion, and  irom  some  experience,  the  force  of  the 
blows  which  Ihey  can  inflict. 

“Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra, 

Comuli  uusque  maims,  experto  crediti,  quantus 

In  elypeum  assuigut,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hasram.” 

I expect,  here,  nothing  but  an  honorable,  a just 
and  a statesmanlike  reply,  if  anything  1 have  said 
shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  a reply.  Whatever  of 
mi-representation,  of  perversion,  or  of  detraction  I 
may  experience  elsewhere,  I shall  pass  unnoticed. 

1 have  now  discharged  my  duty.  This  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  last  occasion  which  I shall  have  to  address 

the  senate  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject. 

The  period  of  my  service  in  the  public  councils  is 
drawing-  to  a close.  If  my  inclinations  or  my  intei- 
esls  had  alone  been  consulted,  it  would  have  termi- 
nated before  this  time.  1 have  had  occasion,  fre- 
quently—quite  too  frequently — to  address  the  senate 
upon  this  subject.  1 bore  some  humble  part  in  the 
enactment  ot  the  law  of  1842  which  is  now  to  be 
overthrown.  I exerted  myself  then,  with  what  abil- 
ity J could,  against  long,  persevering,  able  opposi- 
tion— and  1 have  done  so  repeatedly  since — in  vindi- 
cating and  upholding  (be  policy  of  that  act.  I have 
done  so  now.  But  in  all  this,  sir,  I have  had  no  per- 
sonal ends  to  subserve — no  selfish  objects  to  gratify. 
I have  no  personal  interests  whatever  in  maintaining 
the  system  which  lias  prevailed,  arid  for  which  l 
have  labored.  No  one  on  earth,  in  any  way  con- 
nected wilti  me,  has  any  interest  in  its  preservation, 
beyond  what  every  good  citizen  of  the  country  has 
in  seeing  his  fellow  men  prosperous  and  happy,  and 
iiis  country  rising  in  wealth  and  strength.  To  ac- 
complish tins,  I have  labored  as  1 have  labored.  I 
have  gained  nothing;  1 expect  nothing,  personally. — 
Well  may  it  be  said — 

“Sic  vos  non  vobis,  fertis  aratra  boves;” 

for  we  have  worked  like  oxen  in  the  harness — not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  the  interests  of  our  country. — 
If  others  have  reaped  and  gained  the  golden  har- 
vests, from  the  fields  which  we  have  ploughed  and 
tilled,  1 have  no  repinings — no  envyings — no  regrets 
— though  I have  gamed  none  myself.  But  I have 
this  consolation,  tins  pride,  this  exultation — that  I 
have  labored  in  a just  and  honorable  spirit  of  patri- 
otism for  the  good  of  my  country.  I see  it,  and  1 
rejoice  to  see  it,  rising  in  strength,  in  wealth,  in 
power.  And  it  is  to  me— however  feebly  I have  dis- 
charged any  duties  connected  with  it — it  i3  to  me, 
and  it  ever  will  be,  a source  of  proud  satisfaction 
that  I have  been,  in  a very  humble  degree,  a fellow 
laborer  with  others,  in  building  up,  and  advancing, 
and  upholding  the  interests,  and  happiness,  and  hon- 
or of  this  great  people. 


su 
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The  steamer  Great  Western  left  Liverpool  the  12th 
and  reached  New  York  on  the  30i!i  nit. 

There  was  no  political  news  ot  importance  from  Eu- 
rope- . , . 

Prices  of  American  produce  were  advancing. 

Wilrner  & Smith’s  European  Times  of  the  12th  savs: 
«-Tlie  improvement  in  business  which  we  noticed  at  the 
sailing  of  the  last  steamer  continues,  and  matters  are 
nearly  in  the  same  relative  position  as  when  we  lust  ad- 
dressed our  readers.  The  failure  ot  the  potato  crop  in- 
fluences the  price  of  provisions  of  every  kind.  Bacon  1 
and  hams  are  rising  rapidly,  as  a glance  at  our  market  I 
will  show.  ... 

“ Indian  corn  is  also  increasing  in  value,  as  in  tact  is 
alums,  every  kind  of  grain.  fh.it  the  failure  in  lhe  po- 
tato crop  in  every  part  ol  the  world  must  greatly  multi- 
ply , he  wants  of  the  lab  Tin.:  classes  in  Great  Britain  is 
undeniable.  The  advance  to  which  we  have  alluded 
may  be  traced  to  the  increased  dcrna  d for  other  des- 
criptions ol  food  which  lhe  p-ople  enjoy.  There  is  very 
lull,,  Indian  corn  in  the  London  trade  and  die  immense 
extent  of  die  orders  for  Ireland  renders  improbable  any 
importation  to  E igiand  sufficient  to  ailed  (he  market 
for  oat-  f>r  the  pivsem  y ai 

••The  grain  markets  wiih  iw  as  with  onr  continental 
nei  lib  rs  arc  on  the  rise  Wnau-ver  atlecis  England 
influenc!  s the  whole  commercial  world.  Ii  will  be  seen 
til, n everywhere  animation  prevails,  and  that  the  new  | 
theory  ot  tree  trade  will  have  plenty  of  scope  for  the  de- 
velopment ot  its  alleged  benefits,  and,  as  some  contend, 

its  i duties.  , , , , 

On  tue  lOdi  foreign  wheal  was  had  at  about  one  sail 
Jintr  per  quarter  higher;  Hour  was  in  fair  request,  tine 
American  is  now  bringing  30  to  31s.  per  barrel. 

Liverpool.  Our  markets  here  have  been  like  that  of 
Loudon,  rather  animated  for  all  kinds  of  grai  i;  the  de- 
mand is  extensively  large.  Speculative  purchases  were 
made  of  barreled  flour,  both  free  and  bonded,  from  lhe 
4th  to  the  8th  instant.  For  Indian  corn  there  has  been 
an  extensive  inquiry,  and  lhe  stock  being  much  reduc- 
ed prices  advanced  3 to  4 shillings  per  quarter.  On  lhe 
8th  large  operations  were  renewed.  Wheat  sold  current- 
ly a1  an  advance  ol  fully  6d.  per  bushel  on  the  rates  ol 
that  dav  week;  free  fl  >ur  may  be  quoted  3s.  to  4s.  per 
barrel  dearer,  and  bonded  nearly  as  much 

Tbc  total  advance  on  Indian  corn  from  the  1st  to  the 
8th  inst.  was  6s.  per  quarter,  a d on  meal  2 to  3s.  per 
load.  At  yesterday’s  market  a few  thousand  bushels  of 
foreign  wheat  were  taken  fur  Irish  accouu  ; b t having 
a slender  attendance  ot  town  and  country  millers  the 
demand  for  consumption  was  limited.  1 he  general 
runs  of  Irish  flour  although  in  slow  request  maintain 
lute  prices,  and  prime  marks  o!  new  were  held  on  rather 
hiuber  terms,  whilst  Canadian  and  states,  duty  paid, 
moved  less  treely  than  before,  and  merely  sustained 
their  previous  value-  . 

Super. or  western  brands,  in  bond  however,  continued 
to  meet  a good  inquiry,  and  several  thousand  barrels 
changed  hands  at  27s  to  23s.,  lhe  trade  closing  at  about 
27s  6d  per  barrel;  ludian  corn  exciting  much  iess  at- 
tention than  heretofore,  barely  upheld  its  previous  value. 

The  Potato  Crop.— The  failure  is  universal.  The  re- 
pons  from  evety  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  appall- 
ing, whilst  letter  after  letter  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
details  the  ravages  which  this  strange  and  unaccounta- 
ble disease  has  made  in  Frahce,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Prussia.  The  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  not 
more  than  an  average  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  to  other  countries  for  a supply  suffi- 
cient for  the  large  and  increasing  consumption  that  is  now 
gong  forward. 

Again,  the  accounts  fr  an  France,  as  to  the  harvest  in 
that  country,  are  most  distressing.  A very  large  quanti- 
ty of  wheat  will  therefore  he  required  fur  us  mimed  ate 
wants  all  over  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  staple  ai  tide 

of  consumption  has  yielded  miserably  short. 

The  liberal  way  in  which  the  Government  is  acting  in 
Ireland  disarms  all  fear  of  national  starvation.  The  first 
duty  of  a Government  is  to  feed  the  people,  and  what  is 
now  regarded  as  a calamity,  may  prove,  in  the  end,  a 
substantial  benefit  by  the  introduction  ol  improvements 
which  vvuul  i not  otherwise  have  been  mad-,  lhe  em- 
ployment of  the  people  on  public  works  in  Ireland  will, 
it  is  clear,  be  carried  out  on  a large  scale.  The  present 
popular  Lord  Lieutenant  has  already  issued  nearly  fitly 
commissions  lor  the  holding  of  colonial  session  s in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland,  and  upon  lhe  investigation  and 
decision  of  the  majorities  in  session,  as  to  their  respec- 
tive districts,  he  wllls-act. 

With  the  confidence  which  exists  at  present  m the 
money  market  and  the  encouraging  prospects  that  are 
before  us,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Uic  present 
prices  may  he  maintained,  if  indeed  (hey  do  not  advance. 
As  an  article  of  human  food,  the  use  ot  potatoes  seems 
likely  to  become  extinct.  The  injury  may  be . temporari- 
ly pressing  and  productive  no  daub’  ot  suffering;  but  ul 
timat-  consequences  can  hardly  tail  to  raise  the  condition 
of  ihe  Irish  peasant  and  to  improve  his  social  habits.— 
He  will  be  raised  in  lhe  scale  of  civilization  by  living  on 
hwher  and  more  nutritious  kinds  ol  food.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  potato  has  been  a curse  and 
not  a blessing  to  Ireland. 

The  Cotton  Market  continues  steady,  and  although 
we  cannot  fix  a higher  quotation,  yet  on  some  descrip-  1 
tions  tlio i e has  b.  en  an  upward  inclination;  cousideia  j 
bie  anxiety  pervades  respecting  the  new  crop.  I he  j 
next  accounts  are  eagerly  looked  for.  i 


Liverpool,  Sen'.  4'h. — T -.vas  a large  demand  to- 

ui.  , .i.kI  tolly  10,0(X)  Pules  cluing  d hands;  lhe  market 
closing  firmly. 

Sales  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  II.  — Prices  much  the 
same  this  week  as  last;  in  some  instances  a point  high- 
er. There  has,  however,  been  a much  narrower  mar- 
ket, and  more  critical  examination  of  qualities  on  the 
part  of  buyers  than  during  the  bustle  of  the  previous 
week. 

We  close  the  week  with  our  quotations  steadily  sup- 
ported, but  without  much  animation,  and  looking  with 
considerable  interest  to  the  next  accounts  from  the  Unit- 
ed S'ales,  as  to  the  promise  of  the  crop  in  that  country. 
Sales  to-day  6 to  7,001)  bales.  The  sales  for  the  week 
are  44,310  bales. 

Fires. — Tiie  large  sugar  works  of  Macfie  & Co.  Li- 
verpool, was  burnt  on  the  1 Oi ii  ult.  Loss  estimated  at 
£60,000 

The  Hoiel  de  Pologne.  at  Leipsic,  and  other  buildings 
in  the  verv  heart  oflhe  City  were  burnt  on  the  29th  July. 
Offi  i a i accounts  state  that  five  persons  were  killed  and 
nine  wounded  during  the  sixteen  hours  that  the  flames 
rag' d.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  six  millions 
of  francs. 

The  earthquake  in  Italy,  (noticed  on  th  1st  page)  was 
disastrou-  throughout  Tuscany  At  Vnlterna  38  lives 
were  lost  and  140  persons  severely  wounded.  Many  vil- 
lages were  entirely  destroyed — and  many  public  build- 
ing' injured. 

Abd  el-Keder  is  again  bothering  the  French  in  Alge 
ria,  and  another  strong  expediti  in  is  said  to  be  required 
t"  counteract  his  formidable  movements  in  the  direction 
of  Morocco. 

“India.  “The  news  from  India  is  calculated  to 
produce  a feeling  of  uneasiness  in  a political  as  well  as 
a commercial  sense.  Sir  H nry  liardinge,  it  seems 
now  universally  admitted,  notwithstanding  his  skill 
evinced  in  the  war  with  the  Sikhs,  has  made  a bungl- 
ing business  of  it,  and  in  all  probability  the  most  will 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  Mistaken  clemency  in  the 
case  of  semi-barbarians  is  often  positive  cruelly.  Ghoolab 
finds  himself  by  pecu;  iary  difficulties;  he  either  cannot, 
or  is  unwilling  to  pay  his  debts.  All  such  emergencies 
in  India  are  the  first  development  and  resistance  of  the 
British  claims.  The  next  consequence  is  that  the  war 
will  have  to  he  renewed  in  the  Pnrijaub  and  the  pro- 
vince ol  Lahore,  and  the  territory  conditionally  assigned 
lo  Ghoolab  Singh,  repossessed  and  attached  to  the  Bri- 
tish territory  The  ravages  of  the  cholera  have  dimin- 
ished in  Schinde  and  it  appears  that  they  have  been 
exaggerated.” 


Business  Circle.  — The  Full  Trade,  this  season  has 
evidently  been  conducted  with  more  caution  both  by 
sellers  and  buyers  than  has  been  usual.  The  receipts 
of  cash  or  avails  from  the  interior  have  kept  (lie  rates 
of  domestic  exchanges  as  fair  as  usual,  but  in  much  ol 
the  business  done  and  doing,  losses  have  been  submit- 
ted lo,  and  in  many  cases,  severe  losses.  Business  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  brisk  and  lively,  in  either 
of  our  cities.  Yet  wc  should  not  complain. 

Information  by  the  last  steamers  from  Europe,  of  a 
general  lailure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  a failure  of  the 
grain  crop  of  France,  and  of  the  rye  crop  of  the  L 'w. 
Countries,  has  given  a spur  to  prices  in  our  markets  of 
course.  Most  of  die  transactions  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Cambria,  were  on  speculation.  The  news  by  the  Great 
Western  has  greatly  realieved  the  adventures — and  the 
prices  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  authorizing  the 
a Ivance 

The  present  prices  of  flour  at  New  York  is  5 50  lor 
fair  brands — sales  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  5 25  a 
5 37g,  and  5 50  asked.  Wheat,  prime  red  1 03  to  1 12t 
tens.  Corn  73  a 75. 

To  the  gloomy  details  which  continue  to  reach  us  from 
the  south,  of  the  injury  the  cotton  crop  is  sustaining, 
we  have  now  to  add  that  accounts  uf  nearly  as  gloomy 
a prospect  has  reached  us  within  a few  days  past,  of  the 
condition  of  the  tobacco  crops  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Money  Matters. — U.  S.  Treasury  JVotes,  are  said 
to  be  at  4 per  cent,  discount  at  New  Orleans.  The  St. 
Louis  papers  quote  them  at  lj  discount  in  that  city. — 
Drafts  have  been  already  forwarded  by  the  government 
for  about  a half  a million  of  dollars,  upon  the  deposite 
hanks  at  New  York,  and  the  amount  was  promptly  met 
by  placing  funds  at.  New  Orleans  to  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  will  at  least  prevent  a further  redue 
lion  of  the  value  of  treasury  notes  for  the  present  at  that 
place. 

When  the  United  States  funds  in  the  deposite  banlt9 
are  exhausted  by  this  process,  mere  will  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  again  restoring  the  exchanges,  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  become  deranged,  especially  after  the  specie 
clause  of  the  sub-treu:uiy  law  comes  into  operation,  two 
months  hence. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  writes,  that  drafts  have  been  made 
upon  the  New  York  deposite  banks  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  of  dollars,  since  the  reception  of  the  des- 
patches from  Mexico — to  be  placed  at  New  Orleans  — 
This  if  true,  would  when  paid  leave  less  than  one  mil- 
lion in  the  New  York  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  money  maikets  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia continue  ‘hasy.”  Rates  ranging  at  about  6 
per  cent,  for  fair  business  pappr. 

The  Washington  “Union”  signifies  that  tire  secretary 
of  tiie  treasury  is  not  yet  ready  to  visit  New  York,  &c. 
in  relation  to  obtaining  a loan. 


| POSTSCRIPT. — Santa  Fe  c’ttttret).  St.  Louis 

! papers  of  the  25, h September,  contain  intelligence  via 
| Fort  Leavenworth,  front  Gen.  Kearney,  down  to  the 
24:h  August.  By  abbreviating  the  various  details,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  following  facts: 

Gen.  Armijo,  the  governor  of  New,  Mexico,  it  seems, 
had  actually  assembled  from  3 to  4 000  men,  badly  arm- 
ed ho  never,  ror  defence.  Ho  inarched  from  Santa  Fe 
on  the  16th  of  August,  to  a very  commanding  position, 
".here  the  passage  was  not  over  forty  feet  wide,  in  front 
of  which,  upon  an  eminence  300  yards  distant,  they 
formed  an  obstruction  of  timber  and  placed  their  can- 
non The  position  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  5,000 
men.  He  then  called  a council  of  c.ffi  rs,  ‘'and  much  to 
Ins  satisfaction,’’  says  the  account,  “they  refused  to 
fight.’’  His  second  in  command,  Col.  Archuleiti.  who 
up  to  this  time  had  been  exceedingly  valorous,  suddenly 
changed  his  views  entirely,  and  a majority  agreed  with 
him. 

Gov.  Armijo  thereupon,  followed  by  a fow  dragoons, 
proceeded  towards  Chihuahua.  The  rest  of  the  troops 

dispersed 

August  13.  Gen.  Kearney  proceeded  through  said 
pass,  and  at  5 r.  m.  reached  the  hill  that  overlooks  Santa 
Fe. 

Major  Clark’s  artillery  was  put  into  line,  and  the 
mounted  troops  and  infantry  were  marched  through  the 
town  to  the  Palace,  (as  it  is  called)  on  the  public  square, 
where  the  general  ami  his  staff  dismounted,  and  were 
received  by  the  acting  governor  and  other  dignitaries 
and  conducted  to  a large  room.  The  general  gave  as- 
surance of  safety  and  protection  to  all  unoffending  citi- 
zens. The  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  on  the  staff 
which  is  attached  to  the  Palace,  by  Major  Swords.  As 
soon  as  it  was  seen  to  wave  above  the  buildings,  it  was 
hailed  by  a national  salute  from  the  battery  of  Captains 
Fischer  and  Wetghlman,  under  the  command  of  Mnj. 
Clark.  While  the  general  was  pruclai  'ring  the  conq  iest 
of  New  Mexico  as  a part  of  the  United  States,  tiie  first 
gun  was  heard.  “There,”  said  he,  “mv  gnus  proclaim 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  floats  over  this 
capitol. ’’  The  people  appeared  sat'sfied.  The  general 

slept  in  the  palace,  (we  d'  mocrats  must  call  it  the  go- 
vernor’s house.)  One  company  of  dragoons  was  kept 
in  the  city  as  a guard,  and  the  business  of  the  day  was 
ended. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  days,  has  an  army 
been  marched  nearly  901)  miles,  over  a desert  country, 
and  conquered  a province  of  80,000  souls,  w ithout  firing 
a gun — a success  which  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
skill  and  ability  with  winch  Gen.  Kearney  has  managed 
this  aiduous  and  delicate  business.  In  explaining  his 
object  in  coming  into  the  country,  and  the  kindness  he 
felt  for  the  inhabitants,  he  was  mild  and  courteous;  but 
then,  (would  add,)  1 claim  the  whole  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  United  States.  I put  my  hand  on  it  from  this 
moment, -(bringing  his  hand  firmly  down  on  his  thigh,) 
and  demand  obedience  to  its  laws. 

Wednesday,  August  19.  The  general  addressed  the 
whole  people  to-day  more  at  length,  and  took  care  to 
give  them  the  most  positive  assurances  of  protection  in 
their  persons,  property,  and  religion.  Many  families  had 
fled  on  his  approach;  he  told  their  friends  to  bring  them 
back,  and  to  say  to  them  that  they  would  be  more  safe 
under  hi=  administration  than  they  had  ever  b en.  He 
staled,  that  in  taking  possession  of  New  Mexico,  he 
claimed  ihe  whole  of  it  for  the-  United  Slates,  without 
reference  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  absolved  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  Mexico  and  Gov.  Armijo,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  claimed 
them  asctiizensof  the  United  States.  The  acting  go- 
vernor and  alcaldes  then  tool;  the  oath  'of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  arid  the  people,  with  a simultaneous 
shout,  exclaimed,  1 Viva  el  General  '’ 

A letter  from  Santa  Fe,  August  24tir,  says:  "To-tnor- 
row  a body  of  troops  will  march  towards  Albuquerqe, 
lo  take  possess ia  i of  that  district.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
detachment  of  the  army  will  also  soon  be  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  artillery  under  Major  Clarke,  is  erecting 
fortifications  in  front  of  the  town.  The  two  companies 
under  the  comm  and  of  Captains  Fischer  and  Weight- 
man,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  stationed  here,  supported  by 
some  other  forces.  These  are  the  current  reports,  gene- 
rally credited,  although  Gen-Koarney  can  hardly  know 
how  the  appearance  of  things  may  change,  and  what 
steps  may  become  necessary  to  ensure  a permanent 
tranquility  in  the  province.  We  have  not  lost  any  men 
in  the  artillery,  nor  have  we  any  -ink,  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  all  contented,  and  burning  with  impa- 
tience to  hear  from  our  friends  in  St.  Louis,  and  our 
brother  soldiers  in  the  south.’’ 

Civilization.  A gentleman  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion says,  in  a letter  to  a brother  in  St.  Louis,  “This  is 
the  most  miserable  country  I have  ever  seen.  The  hovels 
the  people  hve  in  are  built  of  rmtd,  one  story  high,  and 
have  no  flooring.  They  sleep  on  the  ground  and  have 
neiiliti  beds,  tables,  nor  chairs.  In  fact  they  burrow  in 
the  ground  like  prairie  dogs. 

Medical  Staff. — Tire  Army  Medical  Board,  lately  in 
session  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  recommended  the 
following  persons  for  appointment  to  the  Medical  Staff  of 
the  Army  : 


Robert  Newton, 
Horace  R.  Wirtz, 
Israel  Moses, 

John  F.  Hammond, 
Josephus  M.  Steiner, 
Rob  it  C.  Wtckarn, 
Cliaries  P.  Dyerle, 
Elisha  J.  Baifey, 


Pennsylvania. 

do. 

New  York. 
South  Carolina. 
Ohio. 

Virginia. 

do. 

Pennsylvania. 
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FOREIGN 


The  Hibernia,  British  steamer,  which  left  Liverpool 
on  the  1 9th  alt.,  reached  Boston  on  the  3d  instant  in  13 
days  and  18  hours. 

The  total  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Europe  is  as- 
certained. Everywhere  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  tho  British  islands,  the  vegetable  has  turned  into 
putrid  matter,  which  even  the  hogs  will  not  devour. — 
From  the  continent  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  we 
have  dismal  account  of  the  progress  of  the  blight. 

Indian  corn  was  in  great  demand,  and  sold  at  10s  for 

vellow.  ‘17s  for  white— , , . 

- Amvhcan  it-.‘Vr  at  Liverpool  on  tho  <->111  £>tpl.  sold  for 

u'judds,  duty  paid,  27s  6<1  in  bond. 

In  England  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  the  climate 
sustained  its  old  character,  in  baffling  speculation.  The 
yield  of  wheat  is  better  this  year  in  the  southern,  and 
worse  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Uoon  the 
whole  the  yield  is  hardly  better  in  1846  than  in  the  pre- 
v*ui  year. 

The  English  markets  for  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
have  latterly  assumed  a more  animated  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. 

Money  market.— The  Bank  of  England  had  declar- 
ed a semi-annual  dividend  of  3j  per  cent. 

Cotton. — On  ascertaining  the  failure  of  the  crop  at 
the  south,  cotton  immediately  advanced.  The  sales  in 
Liverpool  on  the  14th  Sept,  were  enormous,  amounting 
to  no  1-ss  than  20,000  bales,  of  which  speculators  look 
10,000  American.  For  all  desetiptions  of  American  be 
low  5d  per  lb.  an  advance  of  one  farthing  per  lb.  was 
readily  paid.  Other  descriptions  were  5 higher. 

Ireland  — The  rupture  among  the  repealers  is  daily 
manifesting  its  consequnccs  in  Belfast.  A day  or  two 
back,  a meeting  was  called  of  prophysical  and  moral 
force  men,  when  the  latter  achieved  a decided  triumph 
and  left  the  adherents  of  Mr.  O’Connell  in  the  minority 

France— Paris,  Sept.  17.— The  news  of  the  closing 
proceedings  in  congress,  with  Mr.  Polk’s  proposition  of 
peace  to  Mexico,  gave  rise  to  considerable  comment  in 
the  Parisian  journals.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  the 
government  organ,  contented  itself  with  remarking 
that,  wiihout  doubt,  the  new  a-pect  given  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico,  must  be  ascribed 
to  offers  of  mediation  made  by  England. 

Spain. — Don  Carios,  the  Spanish  pre’* 
his  escape  from  prison,  snfBis  p.obahij-  now  in  Spain. 
His  presence  may  be  of  some  importance  at  this  matri- 
monial juncture.  Her  Britannic  majesty’s  government 
and  the  people  of  Spain  have  manifested  so  much  hos- 
tility to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  sister  to 
Louis  Philippe’s  youngest  son,  that  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  has  been  postponed  for  the  present,  if  not 
forever.  Pielot,  who,  during  the  civil  war,  was  at  the 
head  of  a division  in  the  Carlist  army,  and  the  com- 
mandant at  Tnrraaonia,  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  some  3 or  400  Carlists  in  the  plain  of  Larrangeena. 

DENMARK. 

The  Succession.  The  king  of  Denmark  Iras  received 
leuers  from  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  which  the  Cazar 
signifies  that  he  is  ready  not  only  to  renounce  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Grand  Duke- 
dom, but  even  to  induce  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
to  withdraw  bis  protest,  on  condition  that  the  King  of 
Denmark  will  with  promptitude  and  energy  oppose  all 
revolutionary  proceedings  in  the  Dutehies,  both  now  and 
hereafter. 

SWEDEN. 

Wholesome  reform.  On  the  27ih  ultimo  the  King  of 
Sweden  signed  an  ordinance  abolishing  all  games  of 
chance  at  the  watering  places  of  Ramloes,  Scania,  the 
only  places  in  Sweden  where  gambling  was  allowed. 

£ Potugal.  There  has  beeD  some  alarming  distur- 
bances. created  by  the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel. 

INDIA. — CHINA. 

[ It  appears  by  the  advices  brought  by  the  overland 
mail  that  peace  prerails  in  the  East  Indies,  but  in  the 
Funjaub,  it  is  an  armed  peace,  and  there  will  proba- 
bly be  another  war  with  the  natives  before  long. 

The  advices  from  China  slate  that  the  British  autho- 
rities had  not  given  up  Chusan  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  a Chinese  mob  had  expelled  fo- 
reign residents  from  the  city  of  Foo-chow-foo. — 
Hitherto  the  violence  of  the  populace  had  been  con 
fined  to  the  city  of  Canton.  Two  cases  of  daring 
piracy  had  occurred. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  learn  from  Capt.  Long,  of  the  brig  Silas  Marine, 
from  Rio  Janeiro  14th  August,  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish bad  withdrawn  their  blockading  squadrons  from 
Buerios  Ayres. 

The  Silas  -Marine  is  one  of  the  vessels  convoyed  from 
Rio  Janeiro  by  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Plymouth 
She  parted  company  witli  the  Plymouth  off  Cape  Henry 
011  the  26t li  ultimo. 
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The  United  States  frigate  Columbia,  sloop  of  war  Sa- 
ratoga, and  brig  Bainbridge  were  at  Rio  when  the  Silas 
Marine  left.  [ Com.  Advertiser. 

Yucatan.  The  Siglo  XIX.  publishes  a decree  of  the 
congress,  declaring — 

1st.  That  Yucatan  recognises  and  proe'aims  the 
pronunciamento  of  the  city  of  Guadalajara  of  the  26th 
of  May. 

2d.  That  Yucatan  will  continue  in  the  same  position 
of  self-government,  until  by  an  acknowledgment  by  the 
general  government  of  the  inviolability  of  the  treaties  of 
IS43,  she  can  with  honor  return  10  her  allegiance. 

3J.  That  ,<,„Y.noCj  that  e-eii.  Santa  Anna 

tj.>H  given  a'  various  times  proofs  of  Ins  patriotism  and 
omulgated  the  most  liberal  sentiments,  recognizes 


turn,  and  proclaims  him 
Mexican  republic. 


as  chief  and  director  of  the 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.— The  New  York 
letter  of  the  Philadelphia  American  says:  “Mr.  Secre- 
)ary  Walker  did  not  leave  town  yesterday  as  intended. 
He  gets  no  money,  and  Mr.  Corcoran,  I learn,  returns 
from  Boston  equally  unsuccessful.  The  article  in  the 
Globe  to-day  in  regard  to  a thirty  million  loan  proposi- 
tion to  congress,  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  Mr. 
Walker.” 

Official. — Treasury  notes  outstanding,  Oct.  1,  1846. — 
Amount  of  the  several  issues  prior  to  the 
act  of  the  22d  July,  1846,  as  per  records 
of  this  office,  $430,183  97 

Amount  of  issues  under  the  act  of  22d  July, 

1846,  1,95,3950  00 


Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
accounting  officers, 


2,384,133  97 
143,800  00 


$2,240,333  97 

Powers  of  Attorney  to  receive  the  government 
money. — We  are  requested,  says  the  Wadiington  Union, 
to  call  the  attention  of  claimants  upon  the  government 
to  a law  passed  July  29.  1846.  This  act  provides  that 
.-  , whenever  a claim  on  the  United  States  “shall  Pci 

rerfodctyfaaajindc  ’’ed  by  a resolution  or  act  or  congress,  thereby 

A iced  10  be  paid,’’  the  money  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
person  other  than  the  claimant  or  his  legal  representa- 
tives, unless  such  person  shall  produce  a power  of  attor- 
ney executed  after  the  enactment  of  the  resolution  or  act 
allowing  the  claim. 

“And  every  such  warrant  of  attorney  shall  refer  to 
such  resolution  or  act.  and  expressly  recite  the  amount 
allowed  thereby,  and  shall  be  attested  by  two  competent 
witnesses,  and  be  acknowledged  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons executing  it  before  an  officer  having  the  authority 
to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  who  shall  ceriify 
such  acknowledgment;  and  it  shall  appea'r  by  such  cer- 
tificate that  such  officer,  at  the  time  of  making  such  ac- 
knowledgment, read,  and  fully  explained  such  warrant 
of  attorney  to  the  person  or  persons  acknowledging  the 
same.” 

U.  S.  TREASURY  OPERATIONS. 

The  New  York  Express  of  the  3rd  says  : — “The  offi- 
cers of  one  of  the  oldest  deposit  banks  which  lias  about 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  remaining  on  hand,  have 
addressed  a note  to  the  Government,  saying  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  pay  over  the  whole  amount  and  in  spe 
cie.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  object  in  retaining  Go- 
vernment funds,  particularly  as  the  Government  hold  a 
much  larger  amount  of  public  stocks  than  the  sums  re- 
maining to  its  credit. 

Two  agents  from  the  Department  at  Washington  ar- 
rived here  a few  days  ago  with  an  order  on  (he  Sub- 
Treasury  for  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  spe- 
cie, which  was  to  be  taken  back  and  paid  out  in  the  Na- 
vy Department.  After  two  days  delay  they  found  they 
could  not  get  the  specie  on  without  an  expense  of  14  per 
cent,  and  great  trouble.  They  finally  took  Bank  Notes 
and  departed. 

A letter  from  Washington  to  the  editors  of  the  Balti- 
more American  of  the  same  date  says — “In  the  Union 
of  last  night  you  will  find  in  the  official  statement  of  the 
Treasurer,  that  there  was  ori  the  30ih  on  deposit  with 
Messrs.  Corcoran  & Riggs,  subject  to  draft,  $440,873  45 
of  government  funds.  Now  it  argues  strangely  for  the 
workings  of  the  Sub-Tn  usury  or  the  management  of 
those  who  have  the  control  of  the  drafts,  when  I state  to 
you  that  the  Navy  Agent  of  this  place  made  a requisition 
on  the  Treasury  for  some  forty  or  fifiy  thousand  for  the 
purposed  paying  ihe  officers,  workmen  and  other  ex- 
penses of  ihe  Yard,  that  instead  of  giving  him  a draft  on 
Messrs.  Corcoran  &.  Riggs,  lie  w as  furnished  with  a 
draft  or  drafts  on  New  York  Banks,  and  compelled  to 
leave  here  a few  days  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 


tending the  counting  of  the  specie  and  having  it  trans- 
ported to  this  place. 

The  St.  Louis  Erea  say’s — “The  Financial  Officers 
of  the  Government  have  crowded  the  money  market  with 
tiieir  depreciated  paper,  Treasury  notes,  and  drafts,  and 
still  the  Government’s  credit  is  very  low.  Treasury 
notes  are  at  four  or  five  per  cent,  discount,  and  cannot 
he  cashed  in  large  quantities  at  that  rale.  The  Sub- 
Treasury  law  is  openly  and  frequently  violated  in  many 
respects  by  public  officers,  and  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  forcibly  exposes  that  hard-money  humbug.  It  is 
now  manifest  rl>:u  in  micr \y  impractical, in  to  c .cry  out 
tiie  hard-money  project,  and  i:  is  p>  >b:  hie  t.>-  Sub- 
Treasiiy  will  soo.i  become  a Government  bank  *' 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  accounts  received  during  tho  week  are  but  mere 
confirmations  of  previous  intelligence. 

Army  of  occupation.  Tile  steamship  Galveston  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  on  the  29th  ujt.  from  Port  Lavaca 
and  Galveston. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  says — “The  Kentucky  regi- 
ment' under  Col.  Marshall,  numbering  about  800,  ise'n- 
campfed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lavaca,  with  200  men  on 
the  sick  list,  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  a long  march.  This 
regiment  has  just  received  orders  to  march  forthwith  to 
Camargo.  The  Tennessee  legiment  is  daily  expected. 
Neither  of  these  regiments  were  intended  to  join  gen. 
Wool. 

An  arrival  at  Port  Lavaca,  which  left  Matamoros  on 
the  ISih  instant,  reports  that  news  had  been  received 
very  late  from  General  Taylor,  to  the  effect  that  ha  was 
marching-  upon  Monterey  with  8,000  men,  and  was 
within  a few  miles  of  that  city.  Monterey  was  said  to 
be  defended  with  a force  of  15,000  Mexicans  under  Gsn. 
Ampudia.” 

“army  of  occupation.’’ 

A letter  published  in  the  Washington  Union,  dafed 
Matamoras,  Sept.  11,  says:  “It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  we  are  to  have  a fight  at  Monterey.  The  Mexicans 
are  pouring  into  this  place  and  making  every  preparation 
to  give  Gen.  Taylur  a warm  reception.” 

The  "Ocean  Steam  Company,”  which  has  the  patron- 
age  of  the  U.  S.  goverament  to  tho  amount  of  $400,000 
per  annum,  are  getting  on  rapidly  with  the  first  steamer 
of  their  line.  She  is  to  be  completed  and  coalmen-^- 
vm  ,i,c  1^.  »c  m- u.  True  .--econo  stea- 

mer will  be  nut  under  contract  some  time  next  month. 
Messrs.  Westeivelt  fi.  Mackay  have  the  building  of  the 
first  steamer,  which  is  to  be  named  "Washington.” — 
She  will  be  1,750  tons  burthen,  and  have  accommoda- 
tions for  250  passengers.  [IV.  Y.  Express. 

National  finances.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, Mr.  Walker,  visited  New  York  last  week.  We 
insert  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  leading  journals  on 
the  object  and  issue  of  the  visit 

The  Express  of  Tuesday  afternoon  says — 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  has  been  in  this 
city  several  days,  has  applied  to  some  of  our  banks 
for  a loan  on  treasury  notes.  The  banks  demand  six 
per  cent,  interest  on  these  notes — with  the  right  to 
use  them  in  the  custom  house.  Three  or  four  mil- 
lions are  wanted,  if  not  more — and  it  is  not  probable 
that  a loan  will  be  effected,  unless  the  secretary  ac- 
cepts the  terms  of  the  banks. 

I he  distinct  proposition  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  to  obtain  an  advance  or  loan  of  about 
four  millions  of  dollars  from  the  banks,  for  treasury 
notes  payable  in  a year,  and  bearing  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent.  These  notes  were  to  be  kept  by  the 
banks,  and  not  parted  with,  except  to  persons  who 
would  hold  them,  as  an  investment,  until  the  year 
expired. 

Some  of  the  banks  were  willing  to  lend  if  the  notes 
were  made  to  bear  6 per  cent,  but  this  proposition 
was  declined,  and  thus  the  matter  stands.  It  is  ra- 
ther humiliating  that  the  government,  which  has  cut 
loose  from  the  banks  only  about  two  weeks,  now, 
should  so  socn  be  compelled  to  resort  to  them  for 
aid. 

The  banks  are  very  flush  at  present,  and  some  of 
the  large  institutions  have  surplus  funds  on  hand; 
still  it  will  be  a misfortune  to  the  mercantile  classes 
if  they  part  wilh  their  means.  The  revival  of  trade 
and  the  advance  of  prices  must  make  a demand  for 
money,  and  it  is  for  Ihe  interest  of  the  public,  that 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  enable  the  farmer 
and  merchant  to  realise  the  avails  of  their  produce. 

Although  Mr.  Walker  has  thought  proper  for  the 
present  to  decline  the  proposition  of  giving  six  per 
cent,  for  money,  it  will  be  most  extraordinary  if  the 
government  should  not  be  glad,  ere  long,  to  obtain 
funds  at  the  rates  named.  Capitalists  ar6  firmly -of 
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the  belief  that  the  government  will  be  large  bor- 
rowers, and  they  are  not  very  sharp  to  accept  the 
first  offer  that  is  made. 

It  is  reported  in  Wall  street  that  Mr.  Walker  is 
going  to  Boston,  to  try  his  luck  there. 

The  New  York  Couriersays — The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  an  unsuccessful  supplicant  to  our  city 
banks  for  a loan  of  their  notes,  or  credit — mere  bank 
rags  in  the  slang  of  Mr.  Walker’s  political  sugges- 
tions— upon  a deposit  of  the  notes  or  rags  of  the  U. 
States  treasury,  bearing  an  interest  at  5 per  cent. — 
The  proposition  ol  the  secretary  was,  that  the  banks 
should  place  some  three  or  four  millions  to  the  credit 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  accept  as  a 
security  theiefor,  a like  amount  of  treasury  notes, 
bearing  5 per  cent,  interest;  in  other  words,  the  organ 
of  this  bard-money  administration  offered  to  ihe 
banks, — complete  separation  between  which  and  the 
public  moneys  was  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  Balti- 
more OoiiTcntiun  and  is  the  main  foundation  of  the 
sub- treasury  bill — with  all  its  apparatus  of  iron  safes, 
receivers  fatly  paid  and  penal  bonds — that  if  they 
would  advance  to  the  federal  government  some  three 
or  four  millions  of  their  paper,  bearing  no  interest, 
the  government  would  give  for  such  advance  their 
own  paper  bearing  5 per  cent,  interest. 

And  the  banks  refused?  With  good  reason  they 
refused,  for  if  such  an  amount  of  their  ordinary  ca 
pital  were  loaned  to  the  government,  it  would  be  so 
much  abstracted  from  the  ordinary  capital  employed 
in  the  regular  business  of  the  city — unless  indeed  the 
treasury  notes  deposited  as  a security  should  be  im- 
mediately putin  the  market  by  the  banks — which  in 
the  present  diminished  receipts  at  the  custom  house 
could  not  probably  be  done,  without  causing  a de- 
cline in  the  value  of  such  notes. 

The  banks  however  offered  to  make  the  loan  at  G 
per  cent.,  at  which  rate  they  can  freely  leDd  upon 
good  business  paper  all  the  funds  they  have.  Mr. 
Walker  refused,  alleging  that  he  could  elsewhere 
obtain  at  5.  per  cent,  what  he  required. 

The  sum  on  deposite  in  the  sevaral  banks  of  this 
city,  is  about  hvo  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Walker’s 
desire  was  to  have  three  or  four  millions  more  at  his 
credit — to  be  transferred,  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  is 
believed  to  New  Orleans.  Failing  in  effecting  this 
loan,  he  may  now  possibly  order  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  these  deposiles — for 
which  the  banks  are  prepared. 

This  is  a mortifying  exhibition  for  the  public  trea- 
sury— but  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  this  discredit 
arises  from  the  mismanagement  and  incompetency 
of  the  secretary,  and  not  from  any  distrust  of  the  se- 
curity. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  banks  will  lend  to 
the  government  at  5 per  cent,  when  they  can  get  6 
per  cent,  from  their  customers  upon  short  business 
paper — and  every  one  conversant,  as  a secretary  ol 
the  treasury  ought  to  be,  with  such  matters,  knows 
that  it  is  so — and  therefore  the  wrong  of  putting  the 
treasury  in  the  attitude  of  a supplicant  to  the  banks 
for  favors.  This  is  a wrong  to  the  public.  In  the 
particular  relation  in  which  Mr.  Walker  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  is  the  organ  stand — to  the 
banks — it  is  an  inconsistency  exceedingly  ridiculous. 

The  credit  of  the  United  Stales  even  under  this 
administration,  is  unquestionable — and  if,  instead  of 
peddling  about  his  treasury  cotes,  and  sueing  with 
bated  breath  for  the  favor  of  banks,  the  secre- 
tary had  invited  proposals  for  a six  per  cent  loan,  it 
would  have  been  rapidly  filled — and,  if  for  a long 
term,  would  have  commanded  a premium. 

This  must  yet  be  the  recourse  of  the  treasury,  for, 
whatever  present  relief  may  be  obtained  through 
temporary  expedients  the  enormous  expenditure  for 
the  war,  and  the  failing  revenue,  w ill  leave  a defi- 
ciency which  vv  ill  leave  a resort  to  loans  unavoidable,” 

A New  York  letter  of  Tuesday  afternoon,  publish- 
ed in  the  Philadelphia  American,  says — Mr.  Walker 
returns  to  Washington  to-day  without  accomplishing 
his  object.  The  banks  refused  to  make  a loan  ex- 
cepting on  6 per  cent  treasury  notes  receivable  for 
public  dues.  Mr.  Walker  declines  the  Joan  on  these 
terms.  He  will  probably  draw  all  our  balances  in 
specie  and  send  them  to  Mexico.  The  banks  are 
perfectly  prepared  to  pay  all  they  owe  him. 

Yeas  and  Nays.  According  to  the  Journal  of 
Congress,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  during  the 
last  session,  about  five  hundred  limes  It  takes  about 
20  minutes  to  make  the  call,  and  the  whole  number 
of  minutes  is  10,080  or  166  hours.  The  regular  day 
session  occupies  3 hours,  making  55  working  days  that 
have  been  actually  consumed  in  calling  for  the  yeas 
and  nays-  We  have  about  227  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  daily  pay  is  $1362,  and 
whose  pay  for  the  55  working  days  alluded  to  would 
amount  to  $74,910 — quite  a considerable  sum  for  the 
mere  calling  of  the  yeas  and  nays.  We  recognise 


the  importance  of  calling  the  yeas  and  nays  on  impor- 
tant questions,  but  most  of  the  above  expense  has 
occurred  by  calling  them  for  trifling  and  partisan 
objects. 

Capt.  Daniel  P.  Upton.  The  British  Govern- 
ment have  transmitted,  through  Mr.  Buchanan,  a gold 
medal  to  Capt.  D.  P.  Upton,  of  the  ship  G overnor  Da- 
vis, belonging  to  Train  & Co ’s  line  of  Liverpool  pac- 
kets, for  his  noble  and  humane  conduct  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  crew  of  the  British  ship  Glenview,  on  a 
passage  from  Liverpool  in  1845. 

Seizure  of  American  Whalers. — Mr.  Bassett,  a 
passenger  m the  ship  Augustine,  Heard,  at  Boston, 
from  Valparaiso,  furnished  the  following  information 
for  the  Merchants  Exchange: — 

“Ship  Pantheon,  (of  Fall  River)  Dimon,  with  200 
btk  v:per m oil.  and  sch.  Leader,  (of  New  London) 
Pray,  with  3000  seal  skins  and  50  bbls.  s cm  ua,  v>  ^ o 
seized  at  St,  Carlos,  island  of  Chiloa,  (about  600 
miles  S.  from  Valparaiso)  for  passing  through  on  in- 
land channel,  which  they  were  compelled  to  do  by 
stress  of  weather.  Capt.  Dimori  and  Pray  would  re- 
main to  hear  from  the  Chilian  government.  The  crews 
of  both  vessels  were  turned  ashore.” 

An  American  killed  in  the  British  Army.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Norden,  formerly  of  Boston,  has  been  killed  at  live 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a battle  with  the  Kaffirs. — 
He  was  captain  of  a company  of  mounted  gun  men. — 
His  family  remain  at  Ihe  Cape  Colony,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

•SETTLING  ACCOUNTS  WITH  VOLUNTEER  OFFICERS. 

The  difficulties  experienced  and  the  very  heavy  losses 
sustained  by  the  state  of  Maryland  during  the  war  of 
IS  12-15.  from  the  impossibility  of  inducing  officers  of 
volunteer  corps  called  into  service,  to  maintain  a strict 
account  or  indeed  in  many  cases,  any  kind  ot  account 
of  the  expenditures  necessariaily  incurred  fur  transpor- 
tation, subsistence,  munitions,  or  any  of  the  thousands 
of  incidents  to  which  such  service  is  liable — had  taught 
the  executive  cf  that  state  an  impressive  lesson.  Some 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  have  as  yet  been  demand- 
ed in  vain  of  t lie  U.  S.  government  to  replace  the  advance 
made  at  that  time  in  defence  of  the  country — and  hence 
the  admirable  strict  orders  issued  by  Governor  Pratt, 
and  which  lie  took  care  should  accompany  his  general 
orders  calling  troops  into  service  of  the  United  States,  a 
few  months  since.  'They  were  enjoined  to  have,  and 

10  return  ...  <1  uo  form  for  evory  oont  tx. 

pended. 

Years  of  experience,  and  very  strict  discipline  a§  to 
expenditures  hardly  enable  the  regular  officer  in  the 
United  Slates  service  to  make  his  returns  in  due  form, 
so  as  to  pass  the  auditors  ol  government — and  it  is  well 
known  that  said  auditors  with  all  their  precaution  are 
not  always  successful  in  preventing  impositions — and 
sometimes  very  heavy  impositions  upon  government  — 
The  case  therefore  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulty. 
Responsibility  for  expenditures  in  many  cases,  in  volun- 
teer service,  is  almust  hopeless,  when  irregularities,  ex- 
tras, overchanges,  overpayments,  incomplete  vouchers, 
&c.,  &.C.,  are  as  a hundred  to  one,  compared  with  those 
of  the  regular  service. 

The  lollowing  is  but  a commencement,  possibly  the 
first  item,  of  a lo'ng  and  heavy  list  of  accounts  which 
will  be  found  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  depart- 
ment, as  the  volunteer  system  ot  prosecuting  a foreign 
war  shall  develops  itself. 

MILITARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  publish  the  following  as  an  illustration  of  the  phi. 
losophy  of  letter  writing.  Major  McCalla,  it  w ill  be  seen, 
is  positive,  pointed  and  sententious.  Capt.  Tobin  is  can 
did,  discursive  and  didactic.  The  whole,  if  not  trench- 
ing on  the  sublime,  belongs  at  least  to  the  “be  uttful.” 
[New  Orleans  Delta. 
Treasury  department,  2d  auditor's  office,  July  31,  1846. 

iMr. — You  are  charged  on  the  books  of  this  office  with 
$1,525,  the  value  of  ihe  clothing  and  blankets  furnished 
lor  tfie  use  of} our  company,  and  for  which  you  will  te 
held  accountable.  In  order  to  relieve  yoqrsell  from  this 
aoctmtubiluy,  you  will  enter  on  your  first  muster  roll  all 
articles  ot  clothing  and  blankets  issued  to  the  men  under 
your  command,  and  request  t lie  paymaster  to  deduct  the 
several  amounts  from  ttieir  first  payment. 

You  ore  also  field  responsible  fur  the  camp  and  gar- 
ris-on  equipage  received  for  your  company,  until  turned 
over  to  a U-  S.  quartermaster. 

I am,  sit,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  M.  McCALLA,  second  auditor. 
Capt.  G.  II.  Tobin.  Washington.  Reg’i.  La.  VC. 
Treasury  department,  2d  auditor's  office,  Au gust  8,  1846 

Sir— By  a decision  of  the  honorable  the  secretary  ol 
war,  each  soldier  is  ended  to  six  months’  clothing,  to  the 
amount  of  $21 — all  over  that  are  to  be  charged  with. — 
There  will  he  other  charges  of  which  you  will  he  in- 
formed  by  this  office.  You  will  phase  consider  this 
letter  your  guide,  in  addition  to  the  one  you  received 
from  nte  of  the  31st  ult.  Very  respectfully, 

■LN’O.  M.  MeCALLA,  second  auditor. 
Capt.  G.  H.  Tobin,  Louisiana  volunteers. 


New  Orleans  Sept.  17.  1846. 
Fir-— I have  the  honor  to  acknowle  are  the  receipt  of 
two  favors  from  you,  one  dated  31st  July,  the  other,  8th 
Aogust.  I can  only  answer  by  a yarn. 

A 'Countryman  of  mine  was  once  indulging  in  the 
very  intellectual  occupation  of  sucking  fresh  eggs  raw 
and  reading  a newspaper.  By  some  mischance  he  con- 
trived to  bolt  a live  chicken.  The  poor  bird  chirruped 
as  it  went  down  his  throat,  and  he  very  p liiteiy  observ- 
ed— "Be  the  powers,  my  friend,  you  spoke  too  fate.’’ 

I can  only  say,  sir,  that  your  favors  have  reached  me 
too  late.  They  have  been  chasing  me  through  the  Mex- 
ican Post  Offices;  that  is,  to  express  myself  more  clearly, 
when  I received  them,  they  (ihe  letters)  were  down  in 
Mexico  and  I was  up  here,  and  when  I didn’t  receive 
them,  they  were  up  heie  and  I was  dow  n there. 

Trie  fact  ia  that  most  of  my  men  have  been  paid  off, 
and  are  now  scattered  to  t fie  lour  quarters  of  ihe  globe. 
Tlii  y were  mo-tly  sailors,  ns  I was  in: self.  From  them 
(if  there  by  charges)  nothing  can  he  expicted.  The 
camp  and  garrison  equipage  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
proper  officers,  with  the  exception  of sundry  axes  smash- 
ed and  placed  hors  du  combat  in  chopping  down  those 
on  tin.  banks  of  i he  Rio  Grande.  I 
except,  also,  the  camp  kettle-  ana  pans,  ..r 

were  used  up  in  roasting,  boiling,  stewing  and  frying  our 
pork  and  beans,  bacon  and  fresh  beet,  not  to  speak  of 
the  stow  venison,  which  some  were  ili  matured  enough  to 
call  Mexican  beef  (may  ill"  Lord  forgive  them  ) 

For  my  own  responsibility  in  die  matter,  I regret, 
more  on  Uncle  Sam’s  account  ilmn  on  my  own.  that  I 
am  not  worth  a continental  dime.  I have  been  not  only 
paid,  but  1 believe  overpaid  by  about  $40.  My  consci- 
ence compelled  me  to  remonstrate  with  the  Paymaster, 
hut  they  assured  me  that  they  made  no  mistakes  (Bank 
Tellers  sometimes  say  the  same.)  I considered  heir 
feelings  and  indulged  them.  However.  I made  a good  use 
of  the  money.  I gave  it  to  the  sick  and  unpaid  soldiers. 

Most  of  the  other  Captains  are  in  the  same  fix  with 
mysell  (barring  the  overpay)  about  responsibility,  and  re- 
fer to  my  epistle  as  an  answer. 

If  you  haveanv  further  communications  forme,  please 
direct  to  the  care  of  Major  General  lohn  L.  Lewis,  N. 
Orleans.  I seldom  go  to  the  Post  Office,  because  I have 
nobody  to  correspond  with,  and  yet  I am  not  the  man 
who  never  had  father  nor  nr  ther,  hut  was  “won  in  a 
raffle.’’  Very  respectfully. 

G.  H.  TOBIN,  Capt.  Co.  D., 
Washington  Regiment.  La.  Volunteers. 

John  M.  McCalla,  Second  Auditor. 

P.  S. — I don’t  know  whether  to  sign  myself  Captain, 
ex-Captain,  or  late  Captain.  I was  a Captain. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Fi'om  our  attentive  correspondent  on  Lake  Superior. 

Sept.  6th,  at  La  Pointe. — ‘‘With  one  accord  we  all 
indulged  this  morning,  and  breakfasted  late.  Apart 
from  the  time  at  church,  I spent  the  entire  day  a- 
mid;t  the  tin-moil  and  excitements  of  June,  July,  Au- 
gust and  September.  1769,  in  Verseilles  and  Paris. — 
What  a stirring  lime 

The  usual  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  was  interrupted 
by  aii  Indian  dance,  accompanied  by  the  usual  drum- 
ming, singing,  and  yelling.  There  was  a ne.v  fea- 
ture in  the  music  to  day  however,  viz:  the  peculiar 
silvery  voices  cf  several  females.  Their  tone  is  very 
peculiar.  It  differs  from  any  thing  I have  ever  heard 
nor  do  I know  how  to  describe  it.  Silvery  is  the 
nearest  word,  yet  that  does  not  convey  an  exact  idea. 
There  is  a peculiar  kind  of  twang-  about  it,  not  un- 
pleasant, rather  sweet  indeed,  and  in  company  with 
the  stronger  yet  no  less  peculiar  voice  ol  the  men, 
reminds  one  of  the  harmonicas  with  a stringed  in- 
strument. 

In  the  evening  a storm  blew  up  from  the  South. 
It  was  accompanied  by  very  vivid  lightning,  as  bril- 
liant, glaring,  blinding,  as  ordinarily  accompanies  a 
storm  in  the  latitude  of  Maryland,  but  what  was  sin- 
gular, there  was  little,  scarcely  any  thunder.  The 
wind  blew  a gale, and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. — The 
Lake  presented  a beautiful  sight.  The  shade  of  twi- 
light and  the  still  darkness  of  the  cloud  imparled  to 
it  a gloomy,  threatning  aspect,  and  threw  in  beauti- 
ful relief  those  massive  while  caps  which  rode  for- 
ward in  unbroken  line  upon  the  ridges  of  the  waves, 
and  were  dashed  with  heavy  moans  upon  the  shore. 

The  weather,  pleasant  then,  has  been  cool  since 
(dale  20th  Sept.)  though  I now  write  with  my  win- 
dow open,  into  which  the  clouds  and  fumes  of  kinne- 
kinnic  which  the  Indians  are  smoking,  while  they 
gaze  at  me  writing.  It  is  a w eed  which  they  use  in- 
stead of  tobacco,  and  the  smell  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. 

Sept  lilh. — I was  awakened  last  night  by  the  loud 
joy  ol  the  Indians  at  the  approach  of  "Scola  Nalihe- 
quon.”  It  was  the  Propeller  on  her  second  tiip  to 
this  region.  1 tejoiced  for  the  sake  of  the  Indians, 
expecting  that  the  vessel  would  bring  their  money 
from  the  government  for  which  they  had  so  long  and 
so  impatiently  waited.  But  poor  things!  I'hey 
were  ueslmed  uiioe  more  to  disappointment.  Out  ol 
patience,  many  of  them  determined  to  leave,  and  ac- 
cordingly a large  number  are  setting  off  to-day , w ab- 
out their  money.  Others  talk  of  leaving  to  morrow, 
and  others  next  day. 
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Tuesday,  15 th. — A lovely  day, — mild  and  bright. — | 
it  has  brought  sorrow  however  to  Ihe  hearts  of  some.  I 
1 mentioned  in  one  of  my  late  letters,  that  a daughter  j 
of  Hole-in-the  day,  the  greatest  of  Ihe  Chippeway 
Chiefs,  has  hart  a severe  rupture  of  a blood  vessel. — 
To  day,  she  was  engaged  making  a new  dress  of  the 
calie.o  received  at  Ihe  recent  distribution  of  goods 
among  them,  and  while  trying  it  on  was  taken  with 
anot*  er  severe  rupture  which  ended  her  life  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  She  literally  bled  to  death.  Her 
sickness  and  death  have  excited  the  general  sympa- 
thy of  our  little  community,  not  more  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  case  itself,  than  from  the  rathersuperior 
sensitiveness  of  the  family.  She  was  an  interesting 
young  girl  of  about  15  or  16,  with  a remarkably  fine, 
intelligent  countenance,  which  she  inherited  from 
both  father  and  mother,  and  what  among  Indians  may 
be  termed  decidedly  handsome.  The  family  of 
Hole-in-lhe-day  are  at  least  one  step  ahead  of  the 
tribe  in  civilization;he  possesses  naturally  an  excellent 
mind  anil  clear  intellect,  in  a word,  needed  but  edu 
cation  to  be,  what  he  is,  already  as  far  as  can  be 
without  tliis  essential,  a great  man-  Consequently 
his  feelings,  sentiments  a,,d  utluot mm  are  more  re- 
fined than  Indians  ordinarily  are,  and  he  feels  this  loss 
proportionably  more.  1 fancied  that  she  was  his  fa 
vourite  child.  The  poor  mother  wept  bitterly  when 
she  saw  the  vital  spark  was  gone,  and  a tear  mois- 
tened the  eye  even  of  the  stern  Chief,  whose  great- 
ness, in  a measure,  is  estimated  by  the  number  to 
whom  he  has  dealt  death.  Whilst  the  ladies  of  the 
family  are  engaged  laying  the  body  out,  Hole-in-lhe- 
day  sits  looking  on  in  silence,  his  countenance  bear- 
ing Ihe  stamp  of  the  keenest  grief.  His  wife  could 
not  bear  the  sight,  and  has  retired. 

At  the  moment  of  her  death,  Molc-in-the-day 
was,  at  onr  request,  dressing  himself  for  his  portrait, 
which  1 was  about  to  lake  with  the  daguerreotype  — 
Little  did  he  or  1 think  to  what  purpose  the  very 
plate  lhai  i was  then  cleaning  for  his  picture,  was  to 
be  put.  Instead  of  him,  it  received  the  image  of  his 
deceased  daughter.  I felt  gratified  at  being  able  to 
present  to  the  bereaved  father, the  momento.  After 
she  was  laid  out,  the  little  articles  which  were  to  be 
buried  with  ner,  for  her  travel  to  the  land  of  spirits, 
were  placed  about  her  body,  and  all  were  taken  on 
the  picture.  There  were  those  still  features  and 
closed  eye,  like  a child  asleep.  The  Jillle  kettle 
and  pan  and  knife,  with  which  she  was  to  prepare 
and  eat  her  food,  and  the  little  looking  glass  she  was 
to  use  to  ornament  herself,  while  on  the  journey  to 
her  fathers,  were  all  clearly  and  beautifully  delinea- 
iialed,  arid  will  be  a pleasing  remembrancer  to  the 
father , ot  this  sad  day, — bringingto  his  eye  every  thing 
precisely  as  it  was.  During  the  day  the  family  com- 
manded their  feelings,  hut  at  night, — late, — when  all 
else  was  still  and  quiet,  they  gave  expression  io  their 
grief  in  deep,  loud  moans;  it  sounded  mournful  in 
deed,  and  was  a sad  substitute  for  the  startling  yell 
which  silenced  under  it. 

Wednesday,  16th. — The  funeral  was  to  take  place 
to-day.  Frequently  between  the  first  and  last  rup- 
ture ol  blood  vessels,  the  young  girl  had  expressed 
her  aversion  to  the  drum  and  ceremonies  of  the  “Me- 
dicine men,” — and  her  preference  for  the  practice 
of  the  whiles.  Thai  seemed  to  be  too,  the  preference 
of  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  they  gave  way  to  the 
advice  of  those  who  were  regulated  by  the  tradition- 
ary prejudices.  After  her  death  they  all  regretted 
they  had  not  had  resort  to  it.  It  could,  however, 
only  have  prolonged  her  life  at  most.  Hole-in-the- 
day  now  evinced  the  deepest  concern  for  the  future 
welfare  ol  his  daughter.  He  plainly  distrusted  their 
own  rite>.  Early  in  the  morning  thei  efore  he  sought 
and  held  an  earnest  conversation  with  — on  the 
subject.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  tuo  late 
now  to  have  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
(a  term  the  Cuthulies  apply  to  all  Christian  rites)  to 
the  body.  The  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  were 
expounded  to  him  in  relation  to  the  mailer,  and  as 
that  ceremony  was  peculiar  to  the  living,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Christian  rile  of  burial  would 
be  any  advantage  to  her.  This  was  explained  to  him 
likewise,  without  e.lher  flattering  or  discouraging 
turn,  but  leaving  the  matter  to  his  own  good  sense. — 
He  :hen  wished  to  know  whether  the  Christian  min- 
ister here  would  object  to  burying  her,  expressing 
Ins  wish  that,  if  they  did  not,  stie  might  be  buried 
according  to  their  riles,  it  was  accordingly  attended 
to  by  the  1'iesby  tei  ian  minister.  This  interview  was 
ttie  more  interesting  because  it  was  sought  by  Hoie- 
in-the-day  hiuiaell.  Through  regard  for  the  Chiel 
the  flags  w ct e display ed  hall  rnasi,  and  gnus  were 
fired  w hile  the  piocession  was  moving  to  the  grave 
yard,  and  the  luneral  was  attended  by  ihe  living; 
the  Flench  community  under  arms,  whicti  they  dis- 
charged over  the  grave.  Besides  ihe  numerous  na- 
tives ol  the  loresl,  many  w hiles  attended  the  f uneral. 
When  Hole— in— the— day  returned  from  Iheluneral  lie 
found  his  tent  already  removed  from  its  former  loca- 


tion, on  account  of  a sort  of  superstition  amongst  the 
Indians  which  forhids  their  remaining  on  a spot 
where  severe  ills  or  death  tias  occurred. 

The  above  facts  show  the  superiority  of  Hole-in- 
the-day’s  mind.  This  is  not  due  to  his  greater  inter- 
course with  any  whites,  for  he  lives  as  far  removed 
from  any  w hite  settle  nents  as  any  of  his  tribe,  away 
indeed  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  direct 
West  from  here 

Friday , IS th — To-day  1 sent  for  Hole-in-the-day, 
and  with  tny  regard  and  sympathies,  presented  him 
with  the  picture  I had  taken  of  his  daughter.  I 
watched  the  emotions  of  his  countenance  when  he 
should  look  at  it.  He  at  first  thanked  me,  and  seem- 
ing almost  choked,  held  it  in  his  hand  without  open- 
ing the  case.  Presently  a tear  started  to  his  eye, 
and  I withdrew  iny  gaze.  In  a few  moments,  how- 
ever, I glanced  at  him,  and  he  had  the  picture  look- 
ing at  it,  while  a smile  of  joy  was  on  his  countenance, 
at  having  the  exact  picture  of  one  so  dear  to  him  — 
It  struck  me,  what  a figure  he  himself  was  at  that 
moment  for  a picture.  There  were  the  smile  of 
pleasure  and  the  tear  of  grief,  together,  on  the  face 
of  whom  vve  call  savage.  Away  with  any  such  idea. 
The  Indian  has  the  leelings  of  a man,  and  unless  dif 
ference  in  the  mode  of  killing  an  enemy,  constitutes 
savageness,  the  white  man  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  savage  as  the  red  man. 

Sept.  22 d — A pleasanter  day  could  not  have  pre- 
sented itself  for  an  excursion  among  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  I left  La  Pointe  at  II  o’clock,  and  tra- 
velled the  whole  day  among  the  Islands,  beholding 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  at  every  turn.  You 
can  imagine  nothing  more  lovely  than  those  islands. — 
They  all  swell  to  the  height  of  some  3 or  400  feet, 
and  look  from  any  quarter  you  will,  you  perceive 
point  overleaping  point  with  tne  beautiful  fine  shades 
which  different  distances  give,  and  now  and  then 
when  we  reach  some  longer  bay,  an  island  is  seen 
isolated,  resting  alone  upon  the  horizon.  They  are 
indeed  lovely  From  one  point  we  could  discern  the 
dim  highlands  of  the  North  shore,  so  like  a cloud  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  one. 

A fine  dinner,  a violin,  and  stag  dances — and  the 
like,  contributed  to  prevent  time  from  dragging  hea- 
vily. We  reached  La  Pointe  again  at  6 o’clock. 

Sept . 23rd. — The  Indians  have  at  last  been  paid, 
and  are  rapidly  leaving  the  Island.  The  place  seems 
already  comparatively  dull.  We  shall,  in  a day  or 
two  more,  he  reduced  to  our  own  I ii tie  circle,  ex- 
cept a few  French  families,  for  the  Indians  of  this 
place  loo,  spend  the  winter  in  the  woods,  engaged  at 
the  hunt.  Then  too,  closes  our  communication  with 
you,  except  by  way  oi  St.  Croix. 

GENERAL  KEARNEY’S  PROCLAMATION. 

( From  the  Si.  Louis  Republican.) 

We  find  in  the  “Lexington  Express,”  received  by 
yesterday’s  mail,  the  following  proclamation.  It 
v/as  furnished  by  a volunteer  attached  to  the  “Army 
of  the  West,”  and  we  presume  no  doubt  can  be  en 
tertained  of  its  genuineness.  It  strikes  us  as  a very 
extraordinary  document.  There  might  have  been 
some  pretext  for  taking  formal  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  Texas,  though  never  occupied,  and 
which  would  embrace  the  city  of  Santa  Fe;  but  that 
Gen’i  Kearney  should  undertake  to  seize  the  whole 
of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  and  annex  it  to 
the  United  States,  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
power,  which  can  only  be  justified  by  express  in- 
structions from  the  president. 

We  had  supposed,  that  some  formalities  were  ne- 
cessary before  such  wholesale  annexations  of  terri- 
tory could  be  made  to  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
said  to  be  “the  wish  and  intention  oi  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  New  Mexico  a free  govern- 
ment with  the  least  possible  delay,  similar  to  those 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  New  Mexi- 
co will  then  be  called  onto  exercise  the  rights  of 
freemen  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to  the 
territorial  legislature.”  This  is  broad  enough,  and 
shows  that  Gen.  Kearney  has  acted  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  piesidenl  and  that  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  consult  congress  or  the  people  in  a mat- 
ter of  so  grave  a character.  For  a strict  construc- 
tionist of  the  constitution,  the  president  seems  to  us 
a gentleman  of  about  as  easy  manners  as  any  official 
we  have  ever  met  with,  even  in  these  days  of  “pro- 
gressive locofocoism.” 

PROCLAMATION 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Woe  Mexico  by  Brigadier  General 

S.  W.  Kearney,  commanding  the  troops  of  the  U. 

States  in  the  same. 

As  by  the  act  ol  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a state  of 
war  exists  between  that  government  arid  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  undersigned,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  on  the  18th  inst.  look  possession  of  Santa  Fe, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  ne 
now  announces  to  hold  the  department  with  its  ori- 


ginal boundaries  (on  both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte)  as 
a part  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  name  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  undersigned  has  come  to  New  Mexico  with  a 
strong  military  force,  and  an  equally  strong  one  is 
following  close  in  his  rear.  He  has  more  troops 
than  necessary  to  put  down  any  opposition  that  can 
possibly  be  brought  against  him,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  but  fully  or  madness  for  any  dissatisfied  or 
discontented  person  lo  think  of  resisting  him. 

The  undersigned  has  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment to  respect  the  religious  institutions  of  New 
Mexico,  lo  protect  the  property  of  the  church,  to 
cause  the  worship  of  those  belonging  to  it  to  be  un- 
disturbed, and  their  religious  rights  in  the  amplest 
manner  reserved  lo  them.  Also  to  protect  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  all  quiet  and  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants within  its  boundaries,  against  their  enemies, 
the  Eutaws,  Navahoes,  and  others,  and  while  he  as- 
sures all  that  it  will  be  his  pleasure  as  well  as  his 
duty  to  comply  with  those  instructions,  he  calls  upon 
them  lo  exert  themselves  in  preserving  order,  in  pro- 
moting concord,  and  in  maintaining  the  authority 
and  efficiency  of  the  laws;  and  to  require  of  those 
who  have  left  their  homes  and  taken  up  arms  against 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  to  return  forthwith 
to  them,  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as  enemies 
and  traitors  subjecting  their  persons  to  punishment 
and  their  property  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  treasury. 

It  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  New  Mexico  a free  government  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  similar  to  those  in  the  United 
Slates,  arid  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  then  be 
railed  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in  elect- 
ing their  own  representatives  to  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, but  until  this  can  he  done  the  laws  hitherto  in 
existence  will  be  continued  until  changed  or  modifi. 
ed  by  competent  authority,  and  those  persons  holding 
office  w ill  continue  in  the  same  for  the  present,  pro- 
vided they  will  consider  themselves  good  citizens 
and  be  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States, 

The  undersigned  hereby  absolves  all  persons  resid- 
ing within  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico,  from  fur- 
ther allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  here- 
by claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  Slates. 

Those  who  remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  con- 
sidered as  good  citizens,  and  receive  protection 

1 hose  who  are  found  inarms,  or  instigating  others 
against  the  United  States,  will  be  considered  as  trai- 
tors, and  treated  accordingly.  Dou  Manuel  Armijo, 
the  tale  governor  of  this  department  has  fled  irom  it. 
The  undersigned  has  taken  possession  of  it  without 
firing  a gun,  or  spilling  a drop  of  blood,  in  which  he 
most  truly  rejoices,  and  for  the  present  will  be  con- 

— ~ar *'  • i. ..  • n — 

Given  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  iri is  23d  day  of  August,  1846,  and  in 
the  7 1st  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  S.  W.  Kearney, 

By  the  governor.  Brig.  gen. 


TREASURY  CIRCULAR. 


To  each  collector,  receiver  of  public  money  for  lands,  as- 
sistant treasurer,  treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia , 
Ircasuier  of  each  branch  mbit,  and  treasurer  of  the 
United  Stales: 

Treasury  department,  Sept.  15,  1846. 

A copy  of  the  “act  to  provide  for  the  better  organ- 
ization of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe- 
keeping, transfer,  and  disbursemeut  of  the  public  re- 
venue,” is  herewith  enclosed. 

You  will  exercise  great  vigilance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  new  duties  it  may  devolve  on  you, 
without  any  omission  of  such  as  have  been  impos- 
ed and  are  still  required  by  former  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  new  instructions  received  in  respect  to  the 
oooks  you  are  to  keep,  arid  the  returns  you  are  to 
make,  will  be.striclly  conformed  to.  Any  expense 
necessary  to  be  incurred  under  this  act,  will  be  se- 
parated from  others  in  your  accounts,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  unless  authority  is  previously  obtained,  or 
satisfactory  reasons  assigned  to  the  department.  It  is 
hoped  the  expenses  will  be  few,  and  on  the  most 
economical  scale. 

As  a depository  of  the  public,  money  standing  to 
ihe  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  you 
will  keep  an  account  current  with  him,  in  which  you 
will  debit  yourself  with  all  sums  received  on  his  ac- 
count, and  credit  yourself  with  ail  payments  made  bv 
his  order,  and  no  other. 

A weekly  transcript  of  this  account  must  be  for- 
warded lo  the  department,  in  duplicate,  one  direettd 
lo  the  secretary,  the  other  to  the  treasurer,  which 
ialier  must  be  accompanied  by  the  vouchers  for  the 
charges  made  therein. 
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Collectors  of  custom*,  designated  collectors  and 
receivers  of  public  moneys  at  land  offices,  who  may 
act  as  depositaries  of  the  money  collected  or  receiv- 
ed by  them  only,  should  credit  the  treasurer,  weekly, 
with  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  week,  after  reserv- 
ing sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  their 
offices.  Moneys  once  reported  to  the  treasurer,  can- 
not afterwards  be  used  except  in  compliance  with 
his  drafts,  or  orders,  either  for  transfer  or  the  pay- 
ment of  warrants  on  the  treasurer,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  law. 

The  treasurer  of  the  mint,  of  the  branch  mint  at 
New  Orleans,  the  assistant  treasurers  and  such  other 
depositaries  as  may  be  required  to  receive  on  depo- 
site  moneys  not  collecltd  by  them  as  collectors  or  re- 
ceivers, should  enter  to  the  treasurer’s  credit  each 
sum  deposited  with  or  transferred  to  them  specially, 
setting  forth  the  date  of  the  deposite,  the  name  of  the 
party  or  parties  making  it,  the  object  for  which  and 
the  name  of  the  party  for  whose  credit  it  is  made, 
(which  particulars  must  appear  on  the  weekly  tran- 
scripts) and,  also,  the  kind  of  funds  in  which  it  is 
made. 

Entries  of  treasurer’s  drafts,  when  paid,  should 
show  the  date,  of  payment,  number  of  draft,  and 
number  of  warrant  on  which  it  was  issued,  or  the 
designation  “transfer  draft,”  when  of  that  charac- 
ter. The  kind  of  money  used  in  paying  drafts  must 
also  be  noted  on  your  books,  but  not  staled  in  the 
transcript. 

The  principal  book  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
details,  is  a ledger  account  current,  which  will  serve 
also  as  a cash  book;  as  auxiliary  to  this,  particularly 
when  the  transactions  are  numerous,  a day  book  or 
blotter  should  be  kept.  It  will  be  well,  also,  to  keep 
a separate  register  of  transfer  drafts. 

The  form  in  which  this  account  should  be  made 
out,  for  transmission  to  the  department,  is  herewith 
inclosed,  marked  A.  It  should  be  made  on  paper  of 
the  same  size  of  the  form. 

The  form  of  certificate  to  be  given  by  you  to  per 
sons  authorized  to  make  deposites  with  you,  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  is  also  enclosed,  mark- 
ed B. 

The  account  current  should  be  balanced  at  the 
close  of  each  week,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
transcripts.  They  must  be  balanced  at  the  close  of 
each  quarter,  but  the  last  weekly  transcript  of  a 
quarter  may  be  deferred,  should  the  quarter  termi-  [ 
bate  in  the  middle  of  a week,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
odd  days,  and  the  first  transcript  of  a new  quarter  j 
may,  also,  be  deferred  for  a like  purpose. 

You  will  also  keep  separate  books  for  your  inch  ; 
dental  expenses,  whether  they  be  made  under  gene-  ; 
nl  instructions,  as  expenses  of  feollection,  from  ad-  ! 
vances  by  the  treasury  lor  tnai  purpose;  and  a book 
for  recording  all  letters  from  and  to  your  office  as  a 
depository. 

Be  pleased  to  understand  thoroughly  this  princi-  i 
pie,  that  all  money  in  your  hands  to  the  credit  of  the 
treasurer  is,  in  fact,  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  j 
United  States,  and,  cannot  he  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  payment  of  warrants  (or  the  drafts 
thereon)  issued  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  by 
congress;  but  these  moneys  may  be  transferred  from 
one  depository  to  another  depository,  by  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  the  authority  of 
the  10th  section  of  the  act. 

The  12th  section  of  the  act  requires  each  naval  offi  - 
cer,  and  surveyor  of  each  port,  where  there  is  a naval  j 
officer  and  surveyor,  and  the  register  of  each  land  - 
office,  to  make  a quarterly  examination  of  the  books,  1 
accounts,  returns,  and  money  on  hand  of  the  public 
depository  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  to  make 
such  examinations  as  much  more  frequently  as  he 
may  be  directed  to  do  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. The  11th  section  of  the  act  authorises  me  to 
make  such  examinations  also,  by  special  agents,  as 
occasion  may  require.  You  will  grant  to  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port,  naval  officer,  or  the  register  of 
the  land  office,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  such  spe- 
cial agents  as  may  be  appointed,  every  facility  in 
your  power  for  making  such  examinations,  and  will 
always  keep  your  money,  papers,  and  books,  in  rea- 
diness (or  it. 

By  the  18th  section  provision  is  made  as  to  the 
kind  of  money  you  may  receive.  To  the  require- 
ments in  that  section  you  will,  in  all  cases  conform,  1 
using  great  caution  to  avoid  the  receipt  of  money 
that  is  counterfeit,  or  the  notes  of  banks  not  at  par, 
or  not  convertable  into  specie  on  the  spot,  or  not  is- 
sued by  institutions  of  high  credit.  After  the  31st 
of  December  next  all  payments  into  the  treasury 
must  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only,  or  in  trea- 
sury notes.  It  is  desirable  that  the  notes  received  i 
by  you  should,  when  acceptable  to  others  in  pay- 
ment, be  first  paid  out;  and  if,  al  the  close  of  any 
quarter,  an  amount  of  them  remain  on  hand  over  the 


sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  they  should,  for  securi- 
ty, be  converted  into  specie;  and  oftener,  if  loss  is 
apprehended,  or  the  specie  is  wanted  to  meet  drafts 
you  are  liable  to  pay  in  specie. 

For  greater  accuracy  in  receiving  coin,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  desirable,  in  very  large  sums,  to  weigh  as 
well  as  count  it,  and  for  convenience  and  speed  in 
making  payments  and  examinations,  to  keep  it  sealed 
up  and  marked,  in  bags  or  boxes  in  a hundred  and  a 
thousand  dollars  each.  It  may  be  well  for  the  exam- 
iners lo  add  rheir  seal  alter  their  monthly  examina- 
tions, to  verify  the  amounts. 

The  receipt  of  the  treasury  notes  in  all  public 
payments  as  heretofore  provided  by  congress,  and 
then  to  be  cancelled  and  remitted  here,  as  required  by 
former  instructions,  will  still  be  continued  when  any 
debtors  other  Ihem  in  payment. 

So  you  will  receive  in  the  same  way  any  drafts 
drawn  by  the  treasurer  on  yourself,  instead  of  the 
useless  delay  and  trouble  of  counting  out  the  money 
on  such  drafts,  and  immediately  receiving  it  back  in 
payment. 

In  no  instance  will  you  permit  any  other  than  pub- 
lic money  lo  be  placed  in  the  chest  or  vault  in  which 
that  is  kept. 

All  other  parts  of  the  act  relating  to  your  duties 
will  be  strictly  enforced  by  you,  though  not  special- 
ly referred  to  in  this  circular.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
you  will  apply  to  the  proper  officers  here  for  ad- 
vices. 

Further  instructions,  except  those  to  particular 
classes  of  officers  separately,  it  is  considered  unne- 
cessary to  give  at  this  time.  If  you  find  any  of  these 
here  given  inconvenient  in  operation,  or  if  you  can 
suggest  measures  by  which  the  ends  of  the  law  can 
be  more  easily  obtained,  I shall  be  very  hippy  to 
hear  from  you  on  the  subject. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 


Ohio  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line.  The  repairs  of  the 
hull  of  the  Ohio  at  the  navy  yard  here,  are  so  far 
completed  that  she  may  be  taken  out  of  the  dock 
at  any  moment.  She  has  been  newly  coppered  and  in 
many  respects  thoroughly  renovated.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  she  will  be  sent  to  sea  this  -autumn, 
or  even  rigged,  the  order  to  fit  her  extending  only  to 
the  repairs  of  the  hull  and  the  preparation  of  masts 
and  spars,  rigging,  sails  and  boats,  and  not  to  the 
collection  of  stores  and  provisions. 

The  Jamestown.  In  caulking  the  Jamestown 
sloop  of  war,  built  only  three  years  ago  at  Norfolk, 
and  recently  returned  from  a cruise  of  a year  and  a 
half  on  the  coast  ol  Africa,  Hie  wood  has  been  found 
rotten  in  several  places  both  inboard  and  outboard. 
This  is  somewhat  extraordinary;  and  what  adds  to 
the  surprise  is,  that  the  rot  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
both  tiie  live  oak  and  pine  wood.. 

[Charleston,  (Mass.)  Jhirora. 

Operation  of  the  gulf  squadron.  A letter  from 
an  officer  of  the  Princeton  dated  September  6,  says — 
“The  sq  iadron  since  and  before  the  declaration  of 
war  has  been  composed  of  three  frigates,  two  first 
class  ships  of  war,  three  2nd  class  sloops  of  war, 
four  brigs  and  other  small  vessels,  constituting  a na- 
val force  larger  than  ever  before  concentrated  by 
our  government.  The  results  have  been  m brief, 
the  bloockade  of  Campeacby,  Tampico,  and  Vera 
Cruz;  a skirmish  with  the  Mexicans  at  Antigua 
river,  while  the  boats  were  watering  the  ships;  none 
lost  or  wounded  on  our  side,  and  but  few  if  any  on 
that  of  the  assailants,  though  it  is  said  they  lost 
several  men;  an  attempt  to  cut  out  the  Mexi- 
can vessels  at  Alvarado,  amounting  to  the  discharge 
of  a few'  cannon  without  effect;  and  the  then  with- 
drawal of  the  fleet,  no  injury  sustained  on  either 
side.  Added  to  which  the  loss  of  the  Truxton  on  the 
bar  of  the  Tuspan  river  and  you  have  the  sum  total 
of  damage  indicted  and  sustained — the  Mexicans  re- 
taining as  prisoners  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Truxton.,  For  the  rest,  the  ships  remain  quietly  at 
this  place,  swinging  lazily  to  the  wind,  with  awnings 
spread  and  the  thermometer  at  80  in  the  shade  on 
deck. 

The  causes  of  our  inactivity,  it,  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  slate,  but  the  effect  produced  upon  the  enemy 
is  very  clear.  Some  men  in  the  shore  boats  inquired 
with  great  simplicity  “when  the  war  was  lo  begin?” 
Throughout  all  this  however  there  is  no  lack  of 
bustle  and  mysterious  motions.  Flags  of  truce  going 
and  coming  occasionally  between  the  squadron  and 
the  castle,  and  boats  from  the  English  admiral  at 
Sacrificios  constantly  visiting  the  flagship  with  mes- 
sages, relating  it  is  supposed  to  the  war.  The  mes- 
sage of  messages  has,  how  ever,  probably  been  re 
ceived;  on  the  4tli  a boat  with  a flag  of  truce  on  the 


bow,  and  a Mexican  national • ensign  in  the  stern 
came  down  from  the  Castle;  the  officer  in  charge 
delivered  his  sealed  dispatches  for  our  government, 
and  the  Princeton  was  immediately  ordered  to  pre- 
pare to  sail  and  leaves  to-day.  It  is  conjectured  the 
despatches  are  of  a peaceable  tenor  and  that  the  war 
will  terminate  on  our  part  before  it  is  begun.  Mr. 
Purviance,  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  Cumberland  goes 
on  lo  Washington  as  bearer  of  dispatches. 

Another  letter  from  ari  officer  of  the  Princeton, 
dated  Pensacola,  September  10,  says — “The  squad- 
ron are  blockading  Vera  Cruz  and  Alvarado.  They 
would  gladly  take  a hand  in  any  thing,  but  positively 
there  is  no  one  to  fight  with.  If  you  go  ten  miles  to 
the  north  of  Vera  Cruz  they  send  you  bullocks,  and 
the  country  women  desire  to  come  on  board  and 
look  at  the  ship — eight  miles  south  they  actually 
come  in  their  boats  and  send  invitations  off  for  a “fan- 
dango.” The  captain  of  one  of  their  launches  de- 
sired to  know  “when  the  war  would  commence.” — 
The  countrymen  are  with  us,  the  soldiers  are  against 
us. 

James  Whelan,  O.  S.  of  this  ship  fell  overboard  on 
the  9th  inst.  nnd  was  drowned— he  was  a native  of 
England.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  save  him,  but 
without  success. 

The  Princeton  brought  the  mate,  Mr.  N.  Meyer, 
and  part  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Nayade,  of  Ham- 
burg, captured  by  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  for  at- 
tempting to  force  the  blockade.  The  Nayade  sailed 
for  New  Orleans  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  Berry- 
man— we  passed  her  in  lat  21  34  N.  long.  94  19  W.” 

A letter  lo  the  Sun  dated  “U.  S.  frigate  Cumber- 
land, September  6,  at  Point  Antonio,”  says:  “The 
despatches  brought  by  the  Legare  were  sent  up  to 
Vera  Cruz,  with  a flag  of  truce  on  the  25th  August, 
and  were  immediately  forwarded  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. On  Friday,  the  4th  ot  September,  about  5 P. 
M.  a Mexican  boat  bearing  a flag  of  truce,  visited 
the  Commodore,  and  the  bearer  of  dispatches  pre- 
sented the  answer  of  his  government,  the  contents  of 
which  are  not  known  positively,  but  it  i3  rumored 
that  the  Mexicans  decline  receiving  or  sending  a 
minister  until  the  United  States  withdraw  all  their 
forces  from  the  country,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Tne 
bearer  of  the  Mexican  despatches,  was  a young  na- 
val lieutenant,  accompanied  by  an  English  gentle- 
man, as  interpreter.  The  Princeton  immediately  re- 
ceived orders  for  sea,  and  she  would  have  sailed 
yesterday,  but  was  detained  by  a court  martial  pend- 
ing on  board  the  St.  Mary’s,  her  officers  forming  part 
of  the  court.  However,  it  was  fortunate,  for  about 
6 P.  M.  yesterday,  another  despatch  arrived  from 
Mexico,  and  the  Princeton  will  no  doubt  sail  to-day. 
Lieut.  Purviance  from  tiiis  ship,  goes  in  the  Prince- 
ton as  bearer  of  despatches  to  Washington,  and  she 
will  await  his  return  at  Pensacola.  I have  no  doubt 
they  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  either 
put  a stop  to  the  war,  or  call  forjnore  active  mea- 
sures, ou  the  part  ot  the  naval  force  at  all  events.” 

How  they  fare.  A letter  from  an  officer  in  the 
squadron  otl  Vera  Cruz,  writes — “We  are  now  living 
entirely  on ‘salt  junk,’ pork  and  beans.  A day  or 
two  ago  a small  coat  came  off  from  the  shore  with 
supplies,  at  the  very  moderate  war  price  aslollows:  Six 
very  poor  chickens  two  dollars  each;  two  dozen  eggs, 
$2;  half  a bushel  of  potatoes,  $4.  What  surprised 
me  most  was  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  had 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  city  at  this 
time  is  distressed  for  every  thing  but  beef,  which  is 
abundant.  Where  are  some  of  our  active  money- 
making young  men,  that  they  do  not  come  out  here 
in  a small  vessel  loaded  with  kniclc  knackeries?  All 
eatables  and  drinks  would  find,  a ready  sale  in  our 
squadron,  as  well  as  the  English,  French,  and  Span- 
ish squadrons— in  all  some  fifteen  ar  twenty  vessels 
of  war, who  would  purchase  at  a fair  or  even  large 
prices.  I have  been  astonished  that  no  one  from  N. 
Orleans  has  come  here  with  an  assorted  cargo.” 

We  have  been  permitted  to  take  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a letter  received  from  an  intelligent  of- 
ficer in  the  “Home  Squadron,”  under  the  command 
of  our  townsman,  Commodore  D.  Connor,  now  em- 
ployed in  blockading  the  sea  ports  ol  Mexico,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  cannot  but  express  our  ap- 
probation at  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  the  officers  under  Ins  command  in  keep- 
ing up  a strict  blockade,  if  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment will  have  war  in  preference  to  peace,  they  must 
take  the  consequence. 

“Now  a word  for  our  commander  in  chief,  Com. 
D.  Connor;  he  is  a gentleman  whose  courtesy  of 
manner,  must  be  approved  by  all  correct  thinking 
men;  dignified  and  iree  Iron  all  levity  of  mariner, 
cool,  collected  and  gentlemanly  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  officers;  strict  arid  firm  in  all  his  require- 
ments of  duty — humane,  at  the  same  time,  exact  in 
the  execution  of  la>.s  and  regulations  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  navy;  carrying  on  the  blockade  in  a 
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manner  that  defies  the  most  daring  to  succeed  in  their 
ltnjns'  and  lawless  attempt  to  run  it — combining tis  1 
think,  some  of  the  qualities  of  a Nelson — coolness 
an  I promptness  of  action,  and  very  many  ot  the  qua- 
lities of  a Coilitigwood;  well  read  and  of  deep  thoughts, 
one  who  counsels  with  himself  in  great  coolness — 
his  intercourse  with  all  natural,  mild  and  courteous, 
free  from  all  manner  and  language  that  could  be  dis 
torted  into  offence— such  i=  Commodore  D Conner, 
as  1 see  and  think  of  him;  such  a man’s  course  can- 
not but  be  approved  by  the  government  and  people 
at  home,  and  cannot  but  be  unexceptional  to  neutral 
governments,  because  it  is  just  under  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, to  their  commerce. 

1 have  no  interest  in  thus  speaking  of  our  com- 
mander in  chief.  1 am  in  no  wise  near  his  person 
nor  have  I any  favors  to  ask  at  his  hand.  ’ I’is  simply 
to  give  you  my  idea  of  the  character  of  Commander 
David  Conner,  us  he  is  onr  townsman,  and  I know  you 
have  an  interest  in  us  all  as  townsmen,  as  well  as  a 
deep  interest  in  the  whole  navv. 


ruz  is  in  the  strongest  pos- 
ops  in  it,  and  1,000  in  the 


“The  Castle  at  Vera  t 
sible  condition;  3,000  tr 
town — so  says  report. 

The  stories  about  privateers  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cuba  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  our  merchant  vessels 
from  getting  freights.  I do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Mexican  privateer  out,  and  1 think  our  merchants 
may  send  their  ships  where  they  please  without  any 
danger  of  their  being  interrupted  bo  Mexican  priva- 
teers. 

We  are  approaching  a season  now  when  cruising 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  most  dangerous  to  vessels. 
The  north  winds  set  in  in  September,  and  blow  very 
frequently  with  terrific  violence — perfect  hurricanes. 
To  cruize  off  Alvarado  in  ttie  fall  and  winter  season 
is  more  than  ary  ship  can  do.  To  anchor  is  equally 
out  of  the  question.  The  ground  is  sand  and  gravel, 
in  w hich  the  anchors  cannot  hold,  so  that  if  Alva- 
rado is  to  he  laid  in  ruins,  or  an  attempt  made  to  do 
so,  it  must  be  done  quickly. 

The  same  remarks  are  very  nearly  applicable  to 
Tampico,  north  of  Vera  Cruz.  We  should  have  a 
stronger  naval  force— more  steam  ships  of  light  draft 
of  water  Then  I say  lay  the  fleet  ofl  Tampico,  land 
2 or  2 500  seamen  if  you  please  and  carry  the  town. 
This  might  be  warm  woilc,  as  the  entrance  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  arc  well  fortified.  We  might  dis- 
tress Mexico  very  much  by  such  a course  if  we  suc- 
ceeded. The  taking  of  'I  anipico  would  be  of  vast 
importance  to  us.  It  is  second  in  importance  to  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz.  Suppose  you  take  it,  you  ask — 
Can  you  hold  it?  No!  T;.o  yellow  fever,  bilious 
fevers,  chilis  and  fevers  will  soon  destroy  us.  Even 
under  all  the -t.  circumstances,  if  Mexico  will  not  col 
lecl  sense  enough  to  secure  peace  with  us  in  place  of 
war,  she  must  and  will  suffer,  if  our  government 
wages  war  on  her  iri  this  way.  1 say  go  ahead! — 
death  or  victory — death  before  dishonor,  certainly. 

Burning  of  the  i rvxton  The  following  ac- 
count ol  the  affair,  taken  from  the  Burlington  New 
Jersey  Gazette,  was  communicated  by  Bishop  Done, 
no  doubt  from  an  officer  under  commander  Engle, 

“I  stood  in,  and  anchored  in  five  fathoms  water; 
as  close  as  1 could  approach  with  safely,  and  where 
1 could  send  a shot  through  and  through  her,  and 
throw  my  shells  on  shore,  if  necessary.  I immedi- 
ately sent  Lieut.  Boggs  on  shore  with  a flag  of  truce. 
He  crossed  the  bar  of  Tuspan  through  a surf  that 
would  cause  the  stoutest  heart  to  quiver;  at  times 
his  boat  was  almost  on  end.  Still  by  his  guidance, 
she  crossed  it  like  a duck. 

“I  directed  Boggs  to  inform  the  commanding  of- 
ficer on  shore  that  i would  permit  no  one  to  visit  the 
brig  until  my  beats  bad  been  on  board,  and  that  if  he 
fired  on  them  1 would  land  and  attack  him.  Bo™s 
then  pulled  for  the  hng.  The  surf  was  so  high  he 

could  not  get  on  board,  so  be  returned  to  the  ship. 

That  night  the  wind  blew,  it  stormed  and  rained. 

Next  morning  I lock  the  In  al,  went  in  and  examined 
the  bar,  sounded  round  and  about  it,  arid  found  the 
surf  too  high  to  ser.c!  the  beats.  Towards  midday  it 
cleared  up.  The  swell  went  down  and  the  surf  ap- 
pealed less  angiy.  Al  the  de-ire  of  the  officers  1 
manned  the  boats,  it)>  directions  if  there  was  the 
least  danger,  not  to  cross.  Our  boats  ate  first  rate,  ] 
arid  my  officers  are  second  to  none.  'They  pulled  in, 
with  the  boats.  1 directed  Lieutenant  Boggs  to  lead, 
Lieut.  Rowan  to  follow,  and  passed  Midshipman 
Stiles  to  remain  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  surf,  to  as- 
sist in  case  of  accident  to  the  crossing  boats. 

“The  boats  closed,  arid  the  officers  consulted  at  the 
entrance  oflhesurf.  Lieut.  Boggs  said,  “1  can  cross!” 
Lieut.  Rowan  said  ’I’ll  follow!1  [ wa3  in  the  mizzen 
top.  My  glass  was  cn  Lieut.  Bogg3.  At  limes  his 
boat  could  not  be  seen.  Need  1 tell  you  of  the  anxiety 
that  I felt  at  that  moment!  In  an  instant,  an  officer, 
at  my  right,  cried  out, ‘Rowan  is  capsized!’  His 


boa!  was  struck  by  a sea  on  the  larboar  l quarter,  and 
broached.  Another  sea  an  I another  knocked  her 
over,  and  over,  and  over;  and  once  1 looked  on  all 
as  lost;  for  few  men  escape  a capsize  in  a surf.  I 
knew  by  examination  that,  the  current  in  the  river 
was  9trong  enough  to  carry  out  a boat.  For  this 
reason  I had  sent  the  third  boat,  to  lie  at  the  edge  of 
the  surf.  The  men  clung  to  the  boat.  At  the  first 
roll,  some  were  caught  under  her.  Lieut.  Rowan 
cheered  his  men;  and  one  of  them  in  particular  as- 
sisted him.  They  drifted  out.  1 saw  them  receiving 
aid  from  the  third  boat.  1 manned  other  boats  and 
sent  them  to  their  assistance. 

“Well,  now,  the  question,  ‘who  were  lost?’  I was 
in  great  distress.  To  lose  men  in  a fair  fight  is  ex- 
pected: hut  to  lose  them  by  surf  and  sharks  is  hor- 
rible. I sent  a small  boat,  and  directed  the  officer, 
in  case  Rowan  wa9  safe,  to  pull  off  his  hat  and  cheer; 
if  all  were  safe,  to  throw  up  both  hands.  Could 
there  be  a nobler  sight,  than  a gallant  officer,  with 
hat  off,  and  arms  extended  to  Heaven,  as  a signal  of 
safety,  informing  his  shipmates  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a half,  that  all  were  safe?  My  heart  was  in 
my  body,  it  was  in  my  neck  and  choking  me.  1 
lay  down  in  the  top,  till  1 recovered  myself.  Our 
yards,  rigging,  and  top,  were  full  of  men,  silent  as 
death,  until  1 gave  the  word, ‘all  are  safe.’  God  only 
knows  bow,  for  some  of  them  could  not  swim.  The 
surf  was  so  high  that  the  third  cutter  could  not  go  to 
them;  but  had  to  wait  till  the  current  drove  the  boat 
and  crew  through  it,  seaward.  There  were  sixteen 
on  board  each  boat. 

“And  where  is  Boggs  all  this  time?  He  got  safely 
through;  but  before  he  could  get  his  boat  seaward  he 
was  within  pistol  shot  of  about  fifty  men,  with  mus- 
kets ready  to  receive  him.  ‘Where  is  the  white  flag?” 
said  he.  Search  was  made,  and  none  to  be  found. — 
‘Who  has  a while  shirt?’  Our  sailors  dress  in  blue  ‘I 
have,’ said  the  boatswain,  who  was  standing  about  six 
feet  two  inches,  built  in  proportion,  a splendid  look- 
ing fellow.  In  a moment  a fathom  of  it  was  stream 
ing  from  a boathook.  Boggs  pulled  up  boldly,  and 
jumped  ashore,  shook  hands  with  the  officer,  and 
told  him  lie  came  by  the  order  of  the  captain,  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  the  crew  of  the  Trux- 
ton;  and  to  say  to  him,  that  he  would  not  fire  on 
shore  unless  he  fired  on  us;  if  he  did  he  would  land 
and  go  to  Tuxsan,  a town  six  miles  up  the  river — 
Boggs  then  pulled  for  the  brig,  but  could  not  board 
her,  so  he  returned  to  the  ship.  The  officer  on  shore 
told  him  that  he  thought  three  boats  were  rather  loo 
many  to  come  on  shore  with  a flag  of  truce.  So  1 
thought  myself;  particularly,  as  each  boat  had  32 
pistols,  16  bovvie  knives  and  16  carbines  on  board. 

“The  nest  day,  al  meridian,  1 sent  two  boats,  un- 
der command  of  Lieut.  Boggs,  with  directions  to 
board  the  brig;  and,  if  she  was  not  bilged,  to  send 
down  and  throw  overboard,  her  yards,  for  us  to  pick 
up,  as  they  floated  out,  and  then  to  set  her  on  fire.— 
He  took  three  eight-inch  shells  with  him.  At  3 B. 
M.,  on  the  22d  of  August,  she  was  fired  from  stem 
to  stem.  A more  beautiful  sight  1 never  saw.  When 
the  shells  burst  which  were  below  deck,  the  splinters 
flew,  and  the  flames  increased.  After  an  hour  or  so, 
away  goes  the  main  and  main  topmast,  headlong  into 
the  foaming  surf!  Then  all  eyes  were  on  the  fore- 
mast, which  hung  on  for  upward  of  an  hour  longer, 
it  followed.  Fine  spars!  which  had  assisted  in  bring- 
ing the  remains  of  the  gallant  Porter  from  a Maho 
medun  to  a Christian  country,  to  rest  there,  under 
the  flag  he  bad  fought  for  so  nobly.” 

--The  town  of  Tuspan  is  situated  some  eight  miles 
up  the  river,  and  contains  some  six  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  mouth  of  the  river  is  guarded  by  a few 
sole! ici s in  huts.  It  was  to  these  that  Commander 
Carpenter  and  the  crew  of  the  Truxton  surrendered, 
after  that  vessel  struck  upon  the  bar, and  it  was  with, 
them  that  the  Princeton  communicated  by  a flag  of  j 
truce.  Their  account  of  the  vessel  and  fate  of  the 
crew  v,  as  correct  in  all  but  one  particular;  they  slat-  : 
ed  that  the  prisoners  had  been  sent  to  Tampico,  i 
while  in  fact  they  were  still  at  Tuspan  but  unable  to  ; 
cummuoicate  with  their  countrymen.  The  falsehood 
might  have  been  invented  to  prevent  any  attempt  for  t 
their  liberation.  In  al!  other  respects  their  informa- 
tion proved  correct. 

##»##* 

Cart.  Carpenter. — The  Washington  Union,  says: 
Accounts  have  been  received  at  the  navy  department 
from  Commander  Carpenter  as  late  as  August  24. — 
lie  was  then  at  Tuxsan,  and,  with  his  officers  and 
crew  was  in  good  health.  He  writes:  “The  people 
here  continue  their  kindness  to  us,  and  the  men  are 
furnished  with  as  good  quarters  as  the  place  affords.” 
His  disaster  did  not  result,  as  some  have  supposed, 
from  any  misplaced  confidence  in  the  Scotch  captain 
whom  lie  had  on  board,  but  from  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  coast.  He  first  anchored  off  the  bar,  in 
five  fathoms  water.  Intending  to  send  iu  his  boats 


the  next  morning,  he  desired  to  get  nearer  shore  for 
their  protection,  and  found  that  he  might  safely  an- 
chor in  three  and  a half  fathom?.  In  attempting  tc- 
drop  the  brig  into  that  water  (under  a gib  and  spank- 
er) she  was  lost.  He  was  on  the  forecastle  looking 
out,  vvith  the  lead  heaving  constantly.  “Deep  four  ” 
having  been  called,  he  supposed  the  next  cast  would 
give  him  the  desired  soundings:  instead  of  which 
“quarter  less  three”  was  called.  Instantly  seeing  his 
peril,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  loosed,  to  put  her  off. 
The  maintnpsail  was  hoisted,  and  aback,  when  she 
struck.  The  sails  were  then  taken  in,  the  weather 
anchor  dropped,  the  vessel  lightened  by  throwing 
overboard  shot  and  pumping  out  water,  and  the  larg- 
est kedge  was  got  out  astern,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  her  from  forging  further  ahead.  But  theso 
and  all  other  efforts  fiiled,  and  the  boats  were  una- 
ble to  live  in  the  surf  alongside.  The  launch  was 
stove  by  the  force  of  the  breakers.  The  two  cutters 
were  with  Lieuts.  Hunter  and  Berryman.  Thus  sit- 
uated, with  no  chance  to  save  the  vessel — exposed  to 
the  elements,  and  with  a prospect  of  destruction  to 

all  in  case  a gale  or  even  a heavy  squall  came  on 

| he  received  a message  from  the  shore  offering  them 
assistance,  if  he  would  surrender  with  his  officers 
men,  and  vessels.  He  refused  at  that  time  to  sur- 
render, but  the  following  day  felt  himself  compelled 
to  accept  the  offer. 

U.  S.  eric  Washington.— The  following  narra- 
tive of  the  melancholy  loss  sustained  during  the  me- 
morable hurricane  of  the  8th  of  September,  1846,  off 
Cape  Hstteras,  is  from  an  officer  of  the  navy  com- 
municated to  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  in  a letter  dated: 
U.  S.  brig  Washington , 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  22 tl,  1846. 

After  a pleasant  cruise  of  about  a month  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  where  she  had  been  employed  survey- 
ing, the  U.  S.  brig  Washington,  Lt.  Comm  »g  Geo. 
M.  Bache,  stood  in,  on  the  7th  inst.,  for  the  capes  of 
Virginia.  As  the  weather  appeared  threatening,  the 
wind  fresh  and  blowing  on  shore,  great  anxiety  wa3 
felt  to  reach  an  anchorage.  The  night  came  on  dark 
and  lowering  and  as  we  neared  the  land  all  eves  were 
turned  to  windward  to  catch  the  glimmer  of'lhe  light 
for  w hich  we  were  striving,  (that  upon  Smith’s  Is- 
land,) through  the  haze  and  squalls,  now  beginning 
to  obscure  the  horizon,  to  windward.  About  eleven, 
our  hearts  w ere  gladdened  by  the  welcome  cry  of 
“light  ho!”  from  ti  e look  out;  but  the  joy  was  doom- 
ed’to  be  of  short  duration.  The  light  upon  Cape 
Henry,  without  making  which  the  harbor  cannot  be 
entered,  must  have  been  obscured  by  a snuall  fnr 

rtonve  in-msht  “j  ti.u  ,.  tnvr,  wrier  bearing  up  for 
it,  expecting  every  moment  to  make  the  looked-for 
beacon,  always  cheering  to  the  mariner,  in  our  ease 
u’e  felt  it  to  be  our  only  hope, — the  terrible  cry  of 
“breakers  ahead!”  struck  a pang  to  hearts  throbbing 
with  hope,  and  told  that  we  were  abandoned  to  the 
horrors  of  a lee  shore,  and  that  our  only  prospect  of 
safely  lay  in  being  able  to  carry  sail  against  the 
wind.  Sea  and  current  forcing  us  upon  Cape  Hat- 
teias,  t he  terror  of  seamen,  this  all  felt  to  be  a for- 
lorn hope,  for  the  gale  now  increased  in  violence, 
howled  ominously  through  the  rigging,  and  already 
cur  little  vessel  swaggered  under  her  canvass;  the 
sky  was  obscured  by  flying  masses  of  dark  clouds; 
the  crest  of  the  waves  heaving  their  dark  volumes 
to  the  sky,  flashed  by  the  ghastly  phosphorescent 
light  often  observed  in  storms,  and  once  the  sea 
ahead  was  lit  up  for  a- letv  seconds  by  a pale  blue 
light,  known  to  seamen  as  the  Corpus  Santo,  and 
whose  appalling  appearance  they  xuperslitiously  re- 
gard as  the  precursor  of  misfortune  and  wreck;  the 
barometer  fell  rapidly,  and  everything  foretold  a ter- 
rible strife  of  the  elements. 

Upon  discovering  the  breakers,  the  brig  was  im- 
mediately worn  with  her  head  off  shore;  the  courses 
reefed,  her  topsail  double  reefed  and  set.  Nobly 
the  gallant  craft  did  her  part;  groaning  in  every  tim- 
ber; her  tall  masts  bowing  to  the  blast.  Daylight 
found  her  still  dragging  on,  and  rising  t,q  the  seas 
which  appeared  pressing  on  to  her  destruction;  it 
brought  an  increase  of  wind,  and  most  gloomy  pros- 
pect; the  sea  ran  fearfully  high,  and  appeared  one 
sheet  of  foam,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  had 
lost  during  the  night  the  lee  boats,  which  had  filled 
arid  torn  from  the  davits,  jib  and  flying  jib  booms, 
topmast,  staysail,  &e.  The  lead,  every  cast  of  which 
had  beer:  watched  with  deep  anxiety,  told  that  we 
were  rapidly  drifting  upon  the  shore.  By  seven  the 
wind  had  increased  to  a hurricane;  sail  after  sail  had 
either  been  taken  in,  qr  splitting  with  a noise  like 
thunder,  blew  into  ribbons  to  leeward;  the  yards  shi- 
vering liko  pipe  stems;  nothing  remained  but  the  fore 
topsail,  unbonnclled,  under  which  the  brig  “lay  to” 
until  eleven,  a.  m.,  whin  the  hurricane  had  reached 
its  height,  and  raged  with  extraordinary  violence, 
surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  seen.  The  brig  lay 
over  completely  on  her  side;  the  water  howling  over 
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c-,i  by  !0s.t  ir?  from  the  southward,  got  iihir  30 
miles  of  Cape  Henry,  when  the  wind  again  coming 
out  fresh  from  the  N.  E.  were  again  in  great  peril — 


ed  of 


strength  of  purpose  and  Ins  peculiar 


the  lee  rail;  we  were  "birred  to  cling  i I e 1 ;ing. 

to  prevent  being  blown  or  washed  overboard,  for  ro- 
sea appeared  uprooted  from  its  bed  and  borne  in 
huge  masses  through  the  air,  constantly  swept  our 
decks.  The  lee  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  and 
subsequently  the  weather  ones,  and  the  helm  put  up; 
she  refused  to  answer  it,  and  the  order  was  given  to 
cut  away  the  mainmast;  it  was  promptly  obeyed,  as 
was  every  olher,  our  noble  crew  behaving  with  the 
steadiness  and  discipline  characteristic  of  “men  of 
war’s  men.”  In  its  fall  the  mainmast  carried  away 
the  head  of  the  foremast,  topmast  and  foretop-sail 
yards,  w hich  hung  in  a mass  to  leeward;  every  exer- 
tion was  made  to  gel  clear  of  the  wreck,  and  Ihe 
shattered  hull  of  the  “ Washington”  steered  wildly  on 
before  the  hurricane  to  the  shore,  she  had  striven  so 
well  to  clear;  the  anchors  had  been  prepared  for  let- 
ting go,  as  the  last  hope;  yet  no  one  imagined  that  j 
the  cables  would  hold  for  a moment  in  that  furious  i 
sea.  The  horrors  of  the  scene  baffled  description. 
The  fierce  howling  of  the  hurricane,  the  roaring  of 
the  waves,  breaking  in  irregular  masses  around  tis 
and  passing  on  madly  in  our  wake,  as  if  eager  to  be 
in  at  the  death — were  added  to  the  crashing  of  spars, 
which,  falling  from  aloft  or  launched  on  board  by  the 
sea,  now  made  sad  havoc  among  us.  Two  officers 
and  several  of  the  crew  had  been  borne  wounded 
below;  scarcely  one  among  us  escaped  injury;  and 
yet  throughout  this  trying  scene  not  a sign  of  flinch- 
ing fore  and  aft,  not  a blanched  cheek,  was  to  be 
seen;  orders  were  given  and  executed  with  the  cool 
ness  of  every  day  manceuvering.  Never  did  the 
writer  feel  so  proud  of  his  country’s  seamen  as  then. 
— As  we  neared  the  breakers,  each  man  awaited  the 
fate  which  appeared  inevitable,  with  a calmness  and 
self-possession  almost  incredible. 

At  or  near  meridian,  the  helm  was  put  down,  and 
the  larboard  anchor  let  go;  as  she  came  to  the  wind, 
a heavy  sea  broke  on  board,  throwing  the  brig  upon 
her  beam  ends,  shifting  tanks,  ballast,  &c.  in  the 
hold,  carrying  away  on  de.ck,  cabin,  wheel,  boats, 
bulwarks,  &c.  arid  washing  overboard  nearly  every 
sou!;  but  thrown  aboard  by  the  sea  as  she  righted 
half  full  of  water,  or  clinging  to  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  towing,  all  succeeded  in  regaining  the  deck, 
except  our  noble  commander,  Lieut.  Bache,  and  ten 
of  the  crew,  whose  names  are  subjoined.  In  a mo- 
ment they  were  swept  from  our  view;  that  moment 
showed  them  calm  and  composed,  the  determined 
spirit,  which  supported  them  on  board  seemed  stili  to 
animate  them.  One  noble  fellow  as  he  passed  astern 
waved  his  hat  in  loken  of  adieu,  and  the  driving  spray 
hid  them  forever  from  our  sight.  We  supposed  our- 
iv, one  ihe  breakers,  and  that  our  unfortunate 
shipmates  had  but  anticipated  our  doom — still  it  was 
a bitter  pang  to  see  them  cut  off  from  among  us,  and 
many  an  eye  which  had  calmly  confronted  death, 
mistrusted  at  their  fate.  They  were  among  the 
fiower  of  our  crew,  better  seamen  never  trod  a deck, 
and  long  will  be  cherished  the  memory  of  their  gen- 
erous,  kindly  natures.  My  pen  is  unequal  to  the 
task  of  paying  a fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  commander.  To  rare  professional  aecom. 
plishmenls,  he  added  every  virtue  which  ennobles 
the  human  character.  Never  was  commander  more 
sincerely  beloved  and  respected  by  those  who  served 
under  him;  his  duty  was  always  uppermost  in  his , 
mind,  and  the  iast  words  we  heard  him  utter  w ere 
addressing  his  officers  when  they  stood  together  up 
on  the  brink  of  eternity:  “Gentlemen,  1 hope  you 
think  1 have  done  my  duty — have  used  every  exer- 
tion to  save  ihe  vessel.”  Me  had  indeed  done  his 
duty;  with  the  skill  and  courage  which  distinguished 
him  no  mortal  .could  have  done  more.  Yet,  when 
there  appeared  no  earthly  hope,  God  was  mercifully 
pleased  to  succor  us;  the  hurricane  abated,  our  ca- 
bles veered  to  the  “better  end”  (contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation) held,  and  the  anchors  dragging  checked 
her  drift;  soon  after  the  wind  suddenly  shuted  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  the  sea  went  down  consid 
erably,  and  still  dragging,  the  brig  tailed  off  shore. 
She  was  lightened  ol  kentledge,  &e.  the  foremast 
cutaway,  and  rode  easily;  at  sunset  Cape  Hatteras 
was  seen  close  aboard.  Until  the  12th,  we  rode  to 
a heavy  gale  Irom  the  northward,  with  two  anchors 
ahead — the  stream  cable  had  parted.  It  was  a peri- 
od of  painful  suspense.  Our  cables  bearing  a iieavy 
strain,  we  expected  every  moment  to  part,  anti  the 
breakers  upon  the  cape  roaring  astern.  We  were 
employed  rigging  jury  masts,  but  having  saved  only 
a lew  light  spars,  managed  badly.  Upon  the  even 
ing  of  the  12th,  the  wind  dying  away,  hove  in  on  the 
larboard  chain,  and  found  t he  anchor  gone.  In  heav- 
ving  up  the  starboard  one,  when  near  the  bows,  its 
shacklebolt  drew  and  it  was  also  lost;  made  sail  upon 
the  jury  mast  and  stood  to  sea.  The  next  day  spoke 
the  brig  J.  Peterson,  of  New  Yoik,  and  by  her  was 
kindly  supplied  with  an  anchor  and  a lew  spare 
spars,  and  the  next  day  the  steamer  “Palmetto,”  ob- 
mined  from  i.er  a sum;!  host.  Upon  the  15th,  wail- 


barely  succeeded  in  weathering  ‘ Hatteras  Shoals,” 
and  again  were  blown  into  the  “gulf  stream,”  where 
she  “lav  to”  in  a gale  from  the  northward  and  east- 
ward, until  the  17lh,  when  it  abated,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon, to  the  great  joy  of  all  hands,  a man  of  war, 
showing  American  colors,  was  described  standing  to- 
wards us.  As  she  neared  us  vve  recognized  with 
emotions  of  pride  and  pleasure  the  well  known  fri- 
gate head  of  the  “Constitution.”  We  were  imme- 
diately boarded  and  taken  in  tow  by  her,  and  upon 
the  evening  of  the  21st  exchanging  with  her  gallant 
crew  their  hearty  cheers,  we  cast  off  and  stood  in  to 
t he  capes  of  the  Delaware,  where  we  anchored  upon 
the  22d,  accompanied  by  a pilot  boat.  We  were 
nearly  destitute  of  water,  provisions,  and  of  every 
comfort,  when  we  fell  in  with  “Old  Ironsides,”  and 
shall  ever  remember  wiili  gratitude  the  kind  sympa- 
thy extended  towards  us  by  her  kind  officers,  and  the 
alacrity  and  generosity  with  which  they  supplied  all 
our  wants. 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  who  perished  upon 
the  8th: — Lieut-  Com’g  George  M.  Bache;  Benjamin 
DerlofF,  .John  Fishbourne,  James  Dorsey,  quarter- 
masters: Henry  Shroeder,  sailmake.r’s  mate;  Thomas 
Stanford,  Francis  Butler,  Lewis  Maynard,  William 
Wright,  seamen;  Peter  Hanson  and  Edward  Gren- 
nian,  ordinary  seamen.  The  surviving  officers  of 
the  Washington,  are  John  Hall,  R.  N.  Stemble,  J. 
R.  M.  Mullany,  lieuls.;  S.  D.  Tremhard,  acting 
master;  E.  J.  Rutter,  passed  ass't  surgeon ; Edward 
Donaldson  and  J.  K.  Murray,  passed  midshipmen;  J. 
J.  Ricketts,  captain’s  clerk;  B.  F.  Ricketson,  mas- 
ter’s mate. 

The  Boston  Journal,  thus  remarks  as  to  this  des- 
cription of  vessels  for  the  service: 

“The  sad  disaster  that  has  occurred  to  the  U.  S. 
brig  Washington  has  excited  much  attention  and 
sympathy  from  the  public.  Or.e  of  the  most  valua- 
ble officers  in  the  navy,  and  eleven  gallant  seamen, 
were  swept  from  her  decks  m a gale  of  vt  ind,  and 
perished  in  Ihe  ocean.  And  w'hile  we  have  such  a 
class  of  brigs  in  the  service  as  the  Washington  be- 
longs to,  we  may  expect  such  disasters  as  have  oc- 
curred to  that  vessel  and  the  ill-fated  Grampus. — 
These  small  sharp  gun  brigs  are  the  most  uncomfor- 
table, inefficient,  and  unsafe  class  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  navy;  they  combine  many  faults  without 
possessing  a single  good  quality — and  in  the  British 
navy  are  designated  by  the  significant  but  appropri- 
ate  term  of  "coffins.”  Reliel  vessels  arid  surveying 
vesc-cio  <>,.  our  ennst  should  he  strnng  and  gohslnri  lift  I 
— good  sea  boats,  such  as  will  lie  to  w ith  safety,  or 
scud  if  required — and  although  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary ll.at  limy  should  be  long,  low,  and  sharp  “clip- 
pers,” cairying  a heavy  armament  for  their  tonnage, 
ihey  should  be  able  to  carry  sail  on  occasion,  and 
beat  off  a lee  shore  in  heavy  weather.  Such  vessels 
as  the  Hamilton  Revenue  Cutler,  the  Washington, 
the  Flirt,  orOnkahye,  and  others  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, are  humbugs  of  the  first  water,  regular  man 
traps,  >o  far  as  their  fitness  for  braving  the  storms 
of  the  Atlantic  is  concerned — and  it  will  be  a happy 
lime  when  they  are  banished  liom  the  navy,  and  ves- 
sels of  diffeienl  capacity  and  model  substituted.” 

Lieutenant  Bache. — This  officer,  whose  untimely 
death  has  been  re<  urded  with  so  many  expressions 
of  regret,  was  one  who  eminently  deserved,  l oth  by 
bis  conduct  as  an  officer,  and  bis  acquirements  as  a 
scholar,  Ibe  good  opinions,  and  the  warm  regard,  of 
those  who  knew  him.  Devotedly  attached  to  the 
service  in  winch  he  was  engaged,  and  stimulated  by 
many  considerations  to  make  his  efforts  purmanently 
valuable,  he  was  fast  winning  a most  enviable  repu- 
tation. The  officers  of  the  0.  S.  bng  Washington 
were  at  llie  lime  of  the  dreadful  hurricane,  engaged 
in  experiments  lor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
various  grades  of  temperature,  depth,  and  drift  of 
the  gulf  stream,  and  Lieut.  Bache  engaged  in,  and 
performed  the  arduous  labors  connected  with  this 
branch  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  with  a zeal  and 
application  of  knowledge,  which  promised  most  gra- 
lilying  results. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who 
discovered  the  variation  in  temperature  of  the  gulf 
stream  from  that  of  the  ocean  which  it  traversed, 
and  while  crossing  the  stream  on  a voyage  to  Europe 
threw  a thermometer  overboard,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived an  exact  and  positive  indication  of  what  he 
bad  previously  only  supposed  to  be  true.  Lieut. 
Bache  was  a direct  descendant  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher, aud  it  was  a darling  desire  of  his  heart  to  com- 
plete what  his  great  ancestor  had  commenced.  It 
was  not  given  to  him  to  gratify  that  wish,  for  he  has 
been  smitten  even  m the  beginning  of  his  labors,  but 
there  will  remain  a sorrow,  nut  only  lor  bis  death, 
but  also  for  the  loss  which  science  sustains  in  oeing 


bmess  to  accomplish  the  difficult  undertaking  be  was 
engaged  in. 

At  a meeting  of  Ihe  officers  of  the  U.  S.  surveying 
brig  Washington,  held  cn  board,  Sept.  24,  1846,  it 
was  resolved  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and 
sword  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  testimony  of 
their  unfeigned  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  untimely 
death  of  their  late  beloved  commander  and  mess- 
mate, Lieut.  Com’g  George  M.  Bache. 

The  New  York  Courier  aud  Enquirer  says. 

The  lamented  death  of  Lieut.  George  Bache, 
who,  in  the  late  tempestuous  weather  on  our  coast 
was  swept  from  the  deck  of  U.  S.  brig  Washington, 
which  he  commanded,  has  been  mentioned  in  all  the 
papers  in  terms  of  regret  certainly,  but  not  with  the 
emphasis  which  would  have  accompanied  such  no- 
tice, if  he  hail  died  by  the  red  hand  of  war.  Yet 
was  he  not  less  honorably  serving  his  country  by  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  his  professional  duties  of  marking 
our  currents  and  shoals  and  hidden  dangers  along 
our  coast,  and  thus  rendering  the  march  of  our  com- 
mercial and  military  marine  along  it  more  secure, 
duties  of  which  the  chief  aim  was  to  save  and  not  to 
destroy  life,  to  spare  and  not  to  squander  treasure.-— 
He  yielded  up  life  in  the  service  of  his  counliy,  and 
it  w as  a precious  life.  Though  still  young,  Lieut. 
Bache  had  been  connected  for  the  last  ten  ytats  with 
the  great  woik  of  the  coast  survey,  at  the  head  of 
of  which  his  eminent  brother  has  been,  since  the 
death  of  Professor  Plassler.  He  was  long  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Capt.  Gedney  in  the  brig  from  which  he 
was  lost,  and  subsequently  had  a large  agency  in  the 
work  of  surveying  ihe  coast  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and 
thus  has  connected  his  name  and  labor  with  our 
three  greatest  estuaries,  the  bay  of  New  York,  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake.  The  harbors  of 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  and  the  Severn  and  Pa- 
tapsco  rivers  were  also  carelully  examined  by  him, 
and  his  final  work  on  returning  from  which,  he  per- 
ished, was  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  gulf  stream, 
the  laws  of  change  of  temperature  at  the  surface 
and  at  different  depths,  and  in  shewing  that  the 
changes  at  the  inner  margin  were  so  rapid  as  to 
make  the  results  of  practical  value.  He  was  well 
instructed  in  the  sen  nee  as  well  as  practical  details 
of  his  profession,  and  applied  himself  to  the  investi- 
gation of  such  problems  as  are  lurnished  by  the  ex- 
istence aim  peculiarities  of  this  guif,  and  to  ail  like 
topics,  with  the  ardor  of  a philosophic  descendant, 
as  he  u as  a lineal  one,  of  our  on  u greal  philosopher, 
Berij.  Franklin. 

Lieul.  Bache  at  the  early  age  of  35  years,  in  the 
midst  ol  his  usefulness,  aud  vv  bile  expanding  in  men- 
tal stature  and  real  worth,  has  perished  in  the  cause 
of  maritime  discovery,  in  the  set  vice  of  a country 
that  will  not  tail  to  know  his  value  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  intertsts  oi  commerce,  which  should  not 
be  unmindful  of  its  obligations  to  aach  a man.  He 
leaves  a widow  and  two  daughters.  As  the  children 
of  a servant  of  the  republic  who  died  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  shall  Ihey  not  be  adopted  by  the 
nation?  Shall  not  commerce,  at  any  rate,  in  whose 
special  cause  lie  perished,  testily  by  some  enduring 
tokens  to  the  living,  its  respect  lor  the  meritorious 
dead? 

The  United  Stales  Gazette , says: 

“Commodore  Decatur. — Vv  e understand  that  it  is 
ihe  intention  ol  me  personal  Iriends  ol  the  late 
Commodore  Decatur,  to  remove  the  remains  ol  that 
gallant  officer  from  their  piesent  renting  place,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  burying  ground  of 
St.  Peter’s  church,  in  this  city,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  commodore’s  father,  and  other  near  re- 
latives. Should  this  lake  place,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia  will  la iJ  lo 
demand,  as  their  right,  to  erect  a monument  to  their 
townsman. 


T H E WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  following  proclamation,  issued  by  General 
'Pay  lor  soon  after  taking  possession  of  Matamoros, 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  at  the  time, 

A PROCLAMATION 

By  the  general  commanding  llie  army  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  the  people  of  Mexico: — Afier  many  years  of 
patient  endurance,  Ihe  United  Slates  are  at  length 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  a war  now  exists 
between  our  government  and  the  government  of 
Mexico.  For  many  years  our  citizens  have  been 
subjected  to  repeated  insults  and  injuries,  our  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  have  been  seized  and  confiscated, 
our  merchants  have  been  plundered,  maimed,  im- 
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prisoned,  without  cause  nnd  without  reparation. — ; test,  shall  be  protected  against  their  military  despots, 
At  length  your  government  acknowledged  the  justice  by  the  republican  army  of  the  Union 


of  our  claims,  and  agreed  n\  treaty  to  make  satisfac- 
tion, bv  payment  of  several  million  of  dollars;  but 
this  treaty  has  been  violated  by  your  rulers,  and  the 
stipulated  payment  has  been  withheld.  Our  late 
effu-t  to  terminate  all  the  difficulties  by  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation has  been  rejected  by  the  dictator  Paredes, 
and  our  minister  of  peace  whom  your  rulers  had 
agreed  to  receive,  has  been  refused  a hearing.  He 
has  been  treated  with  indignity  and  insult,  and  Paredes 
has  announced  that  war  exists  between  us.  This 
war,  thus  first  proclaimed  by  him,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  an  existing  fact  by  our  president  and  con- 
gress wi  ll  perfect  unanimity , and  will  be  prosecuted 
with  vigor  and  energy  against  your  army  and  rulers; 
but  those  of  the  Mexican  people  who  remain  neutral 
will  not  be  molested. 


Z.  TAYLOR, 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Comd’g. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  following  article,  published 
in  the  official  journal  of  the  2d  instant,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  our  government  have  concluded  to  aban 
don  the  course  which  the  commanding  general,  vve 
presume  under  express  instructions  from  the  depart- 
ment, assured  the  Mexican  people  should  be  ob- 
served towards  them.  The  effect  of  the  policy  pro- 
posed by  the  proclamation,  could  scarcely  have  be- 
gan to  develope  itself.  From  the  facility  with  which 
General  Taylor  was  able  to  remedy  the  failure  to 
receive  apparatus  for  transporting  munitions  and 
supplies,  by  deriving  a large  number  of  mules  and 
horses  from  the  Mexicans  lor  that  purpose,  we  con- 
cluded that  so  far  at  least  the  policy  had  availed 


Your  government  is  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  and  ][  Was  (jy  their  aid  he  was  enabled  to  advance  the 
usurpers.  They  have  abolished  your  stale  govern-  anny  at  lhe  time  he  did.  The  accounts  from  Ca- 


menta,  they  have  overthrown  your  federal  constitu- 
tion, they  have  deprived  you  of  the  right  oT  suffrage,  ) 
destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  despoiled  you  of1 
your  arms,  and  reduced  you  to  a state  of  absolute  [ 
dependence  upon  the  power  of  r military  dictator,  i 
Your  arms  and  rulers  extort  from  the  people  by 
g ievous  tixati  >n,  by  forced  loans,  and  military  seiz-  ! 
uts  ihe  very  money  which  sustains  the  usurpers  in  [ 
poser.  Being  disarmed  you  weie  ieft  defenceless,  I 
and  as  easy  "prey  to  the  savage  Camanches,  who  not  I 
only  destroy  your  lives  and  property,  hut  drive  into  I 
caplivil  .more  horrible  titan  death  itself,  your  wives 
and  children.  It  is  your  military  rulers  who  have 
reduced  you  to  this  deplorable  condition.  It  is  these 
tv  ‘ sni',  and  their  corrupt  and  cruel  satelities,  gorged 
w ith  the  people’s  treasure,  by  u horn  you  are  thus 
oppre-sed  and  impoverished,  some  of  whom  have 
boldly  advocated  a monarchical  government,  and 
would  place  a European  prince  upon  the  throne  of 
Mexico.  We  come  to  obtain  reparation  for  repeat- 
ed wrongs  and  injuries;  we  come  to  obtain  indemni- 
ty for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future;  we  come 
to  overthrow  the  tyrants  who  have  destroyed  your 
liberties,  but  we  come  to  make  no  war  upon  the 
people  of  Mexico,  nor  upon  any  form  of  free  go- 
vernment they  may  choose  to  select  for  themselves. 

It  is  our  wish  to  see  you  liberated  from  despots,  to 
drive  back  the  savage  Camanches,  to  prevent  the  re- 
newal of  their  assaults,  and  to  compel  them  to  re- 
store to  you  from  captivity,  your  long  lost  wives  and 
children.  Your  religion,  your  altars,  and  churches, 
the  properly  of  your  churches  and  citizens,  the 
emblems  of  your  lailh  and  its  ministers  shall  be  pro 
letted,  and  remain  inviolabe:  Hundreds  of  out- 

army,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  every  state, 
and  in  nearly  every  city  and  village  of  our  Union, 
Catholic  churches  exist,  and  the  priests  perform 
their  holy  functions,  in  peace  and  security , under  the 
sacred  guarantee  of  our  constitution.  We  come 
among  the  people  of  Mexico  as  friends  and  repub- 
lican brethren,  and  all  w ho  receive  us  as  such,  shall 
be  protected,  whilst  all  who  are  seduced  into  the 
amiyof  your  dictator,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies. 
We  shall  ant  from  you  nothing  but  food  for  our 
army,  and  fur  this  you  shall  always  tie  paid  m cash 
the  lull  value.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  your  tyrants 
to  deceive  you  in  regard  to  the  policy  and  character 
ot  our  government  and  people.  These  tyrants  fear 
the  example  of  our  free  institutions,  and  constantly 
endeavor  to  misrepresent  our  purposes,  and  inspire 
y ou  • tlh  hatred  for  y our  republican  brethren  of' the 
American  Union.  Give  us  but  the  opportunity  to 
undeceive  you,  and  you  will  soon  learn  that  all  the 
representations  ui  Farcdes  were  false,  ami  were  only 
maue  to  induce  you  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  a despotic  government. 

In  your  struggle  for  liberty,  with  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, thousands  of  our  countrymen  risked  their 
lives  and  shed  their  blood  in  your  defence.  Our 
own  commodore,  the  gallant  Porter,  maintained  in 
triumph  your  flag  upon  the  ocean,  and  our  govern- 
ment was  the  first  to  acknowledge  your  indepen- 
dence. V-,  ith  pride  and  pleasure  vve  enrolled  your 
name  on  the  list  ol  independent  republics,  and  sin- 
cerely desiicd  that  you  might  in  peace  and  prospeii- 
ty  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  free  government.  Suc- 
cess on  the  pat  l o!  your  tyrants  against  the  army  of  I 
the  Union  is  impossible,  but  if  they  could  succeed, 
it  would  only  be  to  enable  tbcm  to  fill  your  town^ 
with  their  soldiers,  eating  out  your  subsistence,  and 

harrassing  you  with  still  more  grievous  taxation. 

Already  they  have  abolished  the  iibertyul  the  press,, 
as  tbe  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  that  mon-  j 
archy,  which  it  is  their  real  purpose  to  proclaim  and 
establish. 

Mexicans  we  must  treat  as  enemies  and  overthrow 
the  tyrants,  who  whilst  they  have  wronged  and  in- 


murgo  stated  this  expressly.  If  the  policy  be  so  far 
changed  as  to  attempt  to  levy  contributions  and  to 
lake  by  force,  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army  with 
the  avowed  object  of  distressing  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, thereby  to  make  the  war  unpopular  with  them, 
the  chance  of  his  obtaining  what  may  be  most  re- 
quired, in  so  sparcely  settled  a region,  will  no  doubt 
be  greatly  diminished. 

From  the  “Union”  of  the  2 d instant. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war. — There  can  no 
longer  be  a question  that  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  accept  our  propositions  for  peace,  in- 
stead of  relaxing  our  own  measures,  will  stimulate 
our  Government  to  a more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  We  must  bring  it3  pressure  home  to  the 
people  of  Mexico,  We  must  make  them  feel  the 
evils  of  the  war  more  strongly,  in  order  that  they  may 
appeal  to  their  own  Government  for  peace.  It  can- 
not be  denied  nor  concealed  that  new' energy  is  to  be 
infused  into  our  operations;  and  the  strength  of  the 
national  arm  is  to  be  put  forth  more  efficiently  than 
ever. 

When  the  army  of  occupation  became  the  army  of 
invasion,  and  our  victorious  banners  were  planted  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  view  of 
conciliating  the  people  of  Mexico  it  wa3  proclaimed 
by  the  commanding  General,  under  instructions  from 
his  government,  that  our  armies  were  to  respecl  their 
private  property;  and  that  they  were  to  lake  nothing 
and  receive  nothing  which  was  riot  to  be  paid  for. — 
We  were  anxious  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war  in 
every  respect,  and  to  conduct  it  upon  the  most  libe- 
ral and  refined  principles.  We  had  even  determin- 
ed to  dispense  with  the  rights  which  the  Laws  of  Na- 
tions fully  recognised.  “Instead  of  the  pillage  of  the 
‘country  and  defenceless  places,  a custom  has  been 
‘substituted  (says  Valtel)  more  humane  and  more  ad- 

‘ VTlfitTgeOTS  lo  lire  so rc-rovgo  racking-  w^ar.  i'mtsaii 
‘that  of  contributions.  Whoever  carries  on  a just 
‘war,  hus  a right  of  making  the  enemy's  country  contri- 
bute lo  the  support  of  the  army,  and  towards  defraying 
‘all  the  charges  of  the  war.”  We  waived  these 
rights  in  every  sense  of  Ihe  term.  But  wh-at  has 
been  the  result?  It  i3  shown  in  several  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  Ihe  New  Orleans  papers, and 
in  letters  from  the  officers  of  the  army.  We  repub- 
lished one  of  them  the  other  day  from  the  columns 
of  the  National  Intelligencer.  It  seems  certain  that 
our  lorbearance  lias  not  been  appreciated  by  the 
Mexican  people,  and  that,  not  content  with  receiving 
fair  value  for  their  productions,  they  have  demanded 
exorbitant  prices,  whilst  their  hostility  to  us  ha.->  re- 
mained unabated.  Officers  ask,  how  can  you  expect 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  such  a people  lo  terminate 
the  war?  The  experience  of  the  last  five  months 
strengthens  the  argument. 

We  offered  the  olive  branch.  Instead  of  promptly 
I accepting  it,  Mexico  declines  even  to  give  us  an  an 
! swer,  Whethei  she  will  ur  will  nol  negotiate  with  us, 
until  her  Constituent  Congress  shall  assemble  in  De- 
cember next.  Three  months,  therefore,  were  to  pass 
away  without  doing  any  thing  for  peace,  unless  we 
can  assist  its  restoration  by  the  vigor  of  our  arms. — 
It  becomes  high  time,  then,  for  us  to  hasten  the  deci- 
sion of  Mexico.  We  must  carry  on  the  war  with  vi- 
gor. Wc  must  make  it  more  her  interest  (o  termi- 
nate its  evils.  We  must  compel  her  people  to  share 
its  expenses  with  us — by  levying  contributions  upon 
her  lor  Hu:  support  of  our  army.  We  want  provisi- 
ons, and  they  must  assist  us  in  supplying  us.  The 
proclamation  of  General  Ampudia,  the  contents  ol 
which  have  just  reached  us,  increases  the  necessity 
of  sucli  a measure.  He  breathes  the  severest  ven- 
geance against  any  Mexican  who  will  have  any  deal- 
ings with  us,  and  will  even  sell  us  provisions.  We 
must  compel  them,  therefore,  to  contribute  for  the 
supporlol  our  army. 

As  soon  as  the  dilatory  answer  from  Mexico  was 


suited  us,  have  deprived  you  ol  your  liberty,  but  the  i received  by  the  Government,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mexican  people,  who  remain  neutral  during  the  con- 1 the  policy  here  indicated  was  adopted.  The  private 


property  of  the  Mexican  people  will  be  religiously 
respected,  except  what  may  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  our  army.  Their  persons  and  property, 
with  this  exception,  will  be  sacredly  protected. — 
Their  religion  and  their  altars  will  be  respected  as 
truly  as  if  they  were  Americans  in  the  bosom  of  our 
own  country. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  6th,  remarks  on 
the  above — 

This  article  announces,  as  will  be  seen,  an  entire 
change  in  the  policy  proposed  to  be  observed  by  the 
Executive  towards  the  People  of  Mexico  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Hereafter,  it  seems,  our  army  in 
Mexico  is  to  be  supported  in  part,  at  least,  by  contri- 
butions levied  from  the  People.  “We  must  compel 
them,”  says  the  official  paper,  “to  contribute  for  the 
support  of  our  army.” 

As  a question  of  policy,  admitting  the  war  to  be 
itself  justifiable,  though  there  rnay  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions undoubtedly  justify  the  quartering  of  an  army 
upon  the  enemy.  This  policy,  however,  now  avow- 
ed as  that  of  our  Government,  has  been  heretofore 
expressly  disclaimed  by  it,  in  a manner  so  formal  and 
positive  as  to  make  it  matter  of  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  thought  necessary,  at  this  stage  of  the  war, 
to  resort  to  it. 

In  (he  Proclamation  which  General  Tatlok, 
Commander  of  the  Army,  under  direction  of  his  Go- 
vernment, addressed  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  a 
month  or  two  after  the  invasion  of  their  territory, 
the  following  explicit  pledges  were  given  in  behalf 
of  this  Government : 

“Your  religion,  your  altars  and  churches,  and  the 
property  of  your  churches  and  citizens,  the  emblems 
of  your  faith  and  its  ministers,  shall  be  protected  and 
remain  inviolate.” 

“We  come  among  the  people  of  Mexico  as  friends 
and  republican  brethren , and  all  who  receive  us  as  such 
shall  be  protected,  whilst  all  who  are  seduced  into  the 
army  of  your  dictator  shall  be  treated  as  enemies.— 
We  shall  want  from  you  nothing  but  food  for  our  ar- 
my, and  FOR  THIS  YOU  SHALL  ALWAYS  BE  PAID  IK 
CASH  THE  FULL  VALUE.” 

These  pledges,  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  about 
to  be  broken  by  the  same  authority  by  which  they 
were  made.  “We  want  provisions,”  says  the  gov- 
ernment paper,  and,  instead  of  the  people  of  Mexico 
being  “paid  in  cash  the  full  value”  for  them,  as  they 
have  been  by  solemn  proclamation  informed  shall 
always  be  done,  “we  must  compel  them  [the  non- 
combatant  people  of  Mexico]  to  share  with  us  the 
expenses  of  the  war” — to  “ contribute  for  the  support 
of  the  army.” 

We  coriless  some  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  this 
change  upon  the  character  of  the  war,  doubting  be- 
sides whether,  if  effectively  carried  out,  our  army  iu 
the  interior  of  Mexico  can  ue  mus  supplied  out  ot 
any  resources  which  that  country  possesses. 

Quarter-master’s  Department. — So  much  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  and  30  many  difficulties  expe- 
rienced, that  vvs  rejoice  to  find  from  the  Union  ot  the 
2nd,  that  “Major  General  Jesuf,  Quarter  master 
General,  left  Washington  this  morning  lor  the  fron- 
tier of  Mexico,  lo  take  upon  Idmself  the  general  direc- 
tum of  the  atfuits  of  hi»  Department  iri  that  quarter. 
This  step  has  been  taken  with  a view'  to  provide  for 
every  exigency  without  the  delay  and  inconvenience 
which  sometimes  resuit  from  waiting  instructions 
from  Washington,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  economy  to  the  measures  of  that  De- 
partment. Vve  understand,  also,  that  when  General 
Jesuf  left  Washington  he  had  recently  purchased  two 
more  excellent  steamboats,  on  very  moderate  terms, 
for  tiie  operations  ol  the  Rio  Grande,  in  order  to 
save  the  high  heights  which  were  demanded  for  the 
transportation  of  our  stores.  Other  appliances  have 
also  been  recently  adopted,  which  will  save  much 
expense,  and  contribute  most  effectually  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  necessary  means  for  our  army.” 

CALIFORNIA  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

Proclamation  of  Commodore  Stoat,  commander  of  the 
United  Stales  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  central  government  of  Mexico  having  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  United  States  ol  Ame- 
rica, by  invading  us  territory,  and  attacking  the 
troops  of  the  United  Siates  stationed  at  the  north 
side  of  the  Rio  Grands  with  a force  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Arista,  which 
army  was  totally  destroyed  and  all  their  artiilery, 
baggage,  etc.,  captured,  on  the  8th  and  9tii  of  May 
last,  by  a force  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  city  of 
Maiamoros  taken  and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  two  nations  being  actually  at  war  by  this 
transaction,  I shall  hoist  the  standard  of  the  United 
States  at  Monterey  immediately,  and  shall  carry  it 
throughout  California. 

I declare  to  the  inhabitants  of  California,  that  al- 
though 1 come  in  arms,  with  a powerful  force,  I do 
not  come  among  them  as  an  enemy  to  California,  but 
on  the  contrary,  1 come  as  their  best  friend,  as  hence- 
forward California  will  be  a portion  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  its  peaceable  inhabitants  will  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  citizens  of  any 
other  portion  of  that  nation,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  they  now  enjoy:  together  with  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and  other 
officers,  for  the  administration  of  justice  among 
themselves,  and  the  same  protection  will  be  extend- 
ed to  them  as  to  any  other  state  of  the  Union;  they 
will  also  enjoy  a permanent  government,  under 
which  life,  property,  and  the  constitutional  rights 
and  lawful  security  to  worship  the  Creator  in  a way 
most  congenial  to  each  one’s  sense  of  duty,  will  be 
secure;  which,  unfortunately,  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  cannot  afford  them,  destroyed  as 
her  resources  are,  by  internal  factions  and  corrupt 
officers,  who  create  constant  revolutions  to  promole 
their  own  interests,  and  oppress  the  people.  Under 
the  Gag  of  the  United  Stales,  California  will  be  free 
from  all  such  troubles  and  expenses,  consequently 
the  country  will  rapidly  advance  and  improve,  both 
in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  of  course  the  reve- 
nue laws  will  be  the  same  in  California  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  United  States—  affording  them  all 
manufactures  and  produce  of  the  Unifed  States, 
free  from  any  duty,  and  all  foreign  goods  at  one  quar- 
ter of  the  duty  they  now  pay.  A great  increase  in  the 
value  of  real  estate,  and  the  products  of  California, 
may  reasonably  be  expected. 

With  the  great  interest  and  kind  feeelings  I know 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sess towards  the  citizens  ol  California,  the  country 
cannot  but  improve  more  rapidly  than  any  other  on 
the  continent  of  America. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  whether  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  as  may  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
the  high  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  to  live  peacea- 
bly under  the  free  government  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  allowed  lime  to  dispose  of  their  property  and 
to  remove  out  of  the  country,  if  they  choose,  without 
ar.y  restriction;  or  to  remain  in  it,  observing  strict 
neutrality. 

With  full  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  I invito  the  judges,  Al- 
caldes, and  other  civil  officers,  to  retain  their  offices, 
and  to  execute  their  functions  as  heretofore,  that  the 
public  tranquility  may  not  be  disturbed,  at  least,  un- 
-.il  the  government  of  the  territory  can  be  more  defi- 

• U«lj 

All  persons  holding  titles  of  real  estate,  or  in  quiet 
possession  of  Iard3  undercolor  of  right,  shall  have 
their  titles  and  rights  guaranteed  to  them.  A1J 
churches,  and  the  property  they  contain,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  clergy  of  California,  shall  continue  in  the 
same  right  and  possession  they  now  enjoy. 

All  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  furnish- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  for  the  use  of  the  U.  States’ 
ships  or  troops  will  be  paid  for  at  fair  rates,  and  no 
private  properly  will  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation  at  the  moment. 

(Signed)  JOHN  D.  SLOAT, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  States  naval 

forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

U.  S.  ship  Savannah,  harbor  of  Monterey,  July  6, 
1846. 

From  the  Savannah  Republican. 

Georgia  Regiment , 
Camp  near  Camargo , Sept.  1th. 

Gentlemen:  A cloud  of  impenetrable  gloom  has 
suddenly  obscured  the  bright  sky  tiiat  has  hitherto 
cheered  and  gladdened  us.  Our  joy  is  changed  into 
grief — our  mirth  into  moumiDg;  and  it  is  with  feel- 
ings of  profound  humiliation  and  despondency,  that 
I resume  my  pen  to  give  an  account  of  the  tragic 
occurrence  that  took  place  at  Camp  Belknap  on  (lie 
night  of  the  31st  ult.  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant 
to  dwell  upon  it;  and  but  that  you  have,  no  doubt, 
already  heard,  through  other  channels,  exaggerated 
statements  of  it,  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  many 
persons  concerned,  I should  be  disposed  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence.  As  1 have  not  been  in  a position  to 
aiable  me  to  communicate  the  facts  to  you  as  news, 
I have  postponed  this  letter  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  1 might  be  able  to  give  you  a reliable  version  of 
the  affair.  As  1 was  yesterday  ordered  to  Gen.  Pil- 
low’s head  quarters,  to  take  down  the  ex  parte  state- 
ments of  several  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the 
rencontre,  which  were  made  on  honor,  and  of  course 
impart. ui,  I believe  that  the  issue  will  show  that 
\ hat  follow t issUftf'ci  l ■ ’!}  tn.s. 


Major  Williams  not  having  returned  from  Comar- 
go,  the  command  of  the  left  battalion  and  rear  de- 
tachment of  the  regiment  devolved  on  Lt.  Col.  Redd. 
It  was  composed  of  four  companies,  the  Jasper 
Greens,  Capt.  McMahon;  the  Kenesaw  Rangers, 
Capt.  Nelson;  the  Fanning  Avengers,  Capt.  Sargent, 
and  the  Canton  Volunteers,  Capt.  Byrd.  They  had 
all  deposited  their  baggage  on  board  the  steamer 
Corvette,  bound  for  this  place,  and  were  being  as- 
signed to  their  respective  places  on  the  boat,  prepa- 
ratory to  embarkation  early  on  the  follow'ing  morning. 

To  the  two  first  named  companies,  which  were 
the  only  ones  implicated  in  the  row  that  followed, 
were  assigned  the  upper  deck.  Whilst  coming 
aboard,  the  Greens  took  their  station  on  the  right  of 
the  boiler  deck,  and  the  Rangers  on  the  left — each 
at  the  head  of  a gangway,  that  led  from  the  centre 
below  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  deck  above. — 
About  one  third  of  each  company  were  still  ashore; 
between  whom  a difficulty  arose  that  soon  became  a 
general  melee,  which  continued  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  the  “Rangers,’’  entirely  unarmed,  re- 
ceived heavy  blows  from  the  “Greens,”  who  were 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  clubs,  pistols,  knives,  &c. — 
Eight  or  ten  of  the  former  were  quite  severely 
wounded,  and  a few  of  the  latter  slightly.  It  was 
finally  quelled  by  the  interposition  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Redd  and  other  officers.  In  the  meantime,  Capts. 
McMahon  and  Nelson  came  below  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  row — leaving  strict  orders  with  the 
guards  of  the  gangway  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  them. 
They  were,  however,  soon  overborne,  and  new  fuel 
was  added  to  the  flame  that  was  raging  below;  but 
the' darkness  preventing  a ready  recognition  of  each 
other,  and  the  officers  of  the  four  companies  being 
present,  and  using  their  utmost  to  restore  peace,  the 
battle  finally  ceased,  though  hard  and  loud  words 
were  still  freely  interchanged.  Capt.  Nelson,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  ordered  his  men  ashore  and 
Capt.  McMahon  his  above — orders  which  were  ge- 
nerally obeyed.  Capt.  McMahon  followed  his  men, 
and  finding  them  still  disposed  to  continue  the  fight 
with  a few  “Rangers”  who  still  remained  on  the  . 
upper  deck,  was  using  his  utmost  efforts  to  separate 
his  men,  sword  in  hand,  to  retire  to  the  quarters 
which  they  first  occupied  on  the  right.  In  the  mean- 
time, Col.  Baker,  of  the  Illinois  volunteers,  the  gen- 
tleman who  resigned  his  seat  in  congress  to  take 
command  of  the  regiment,  returning  will)  a detach- 
ment of  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  from  the  burial 
of  one  of  his  soldiers,  heard  the  row  that  was  going 
on,  and  generously  hastened  to  the  boat,  and  ottered 
his  services  to  Col.  Redd.  They  were  accepted,  and 
Col.  B.  imprudently,  but  with  the  best  intentions, 
hastened  with  his  men  to  the  upper  deck.  He  there 
found  Capt.  McMahon  with  his  back  towards  him, 
earnestly  engaged,  as  before  stated,  in  keeping  his 
men  (o  their  place  on  the  right.  Col.  Baker  advanc- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  sword  in  hand,  and 
called  upon  the  “Greens”  to  surrender.  The  cap 
tain  immediately  turned  round,  and  placing  himself 
in  a fencing  attitude,  said  to  the  colonel,  “d — n you, 
measure  swords  with  me;”  and  immediately  com- 
menced thrusting  and  parrying.  They  fought  furi- 
ously for  a moment,  until  Col.  Baker’s  friends,  think- 
ing the  contest  with  so  athletic  a man  unequal,  press- 
ed him  back  three  or  four  steps,  when  a pistol  shot 
from  one  of  the  “Greens,”  aimed  at  his  head,  took 
effect,  and  the  ball  passed  through  his  neck  from 
near  the  ear  behind,  and  knocked  out  two  of  his  up- 
per fore  teeth.  As  he  fell,  the  lieutenant  to  com- 
mand, ordered  his  men  twice  to  charge  bayonet,  and 
run  the  captain  through.  They  did  so,  and  one  of 
the  bayonets  entering  his  mouth  and  passing  through 
his  cheek,  overthrew  him.  As  he  fell,  the  cry  was 
raised  that  he  was  billed,  and  his  men  immediately 
commenced  a fuiious  assault  upon  those  from  Illinois, 
and  continued  it  until  about  one  hall’  the  iatter  were 
wounded,  ol  whom  the  lieutenant,  and  one  soldier 
died  the  next  day.  About  the  time  the  colonel  fell, 
Corporal  Whalen  of  the  “Greens,”  who  was  stand- 
ing at  one  of  the  gangways,  stabbing  the  “E.angers” 
w ith  his  bayonet  as  they  attempted  to  pass  up,  was 
shot  through  the  heart  by  a musket  ball  and  three 
buckshot,  aimed  from  below,  and  died  instantly. 

Here  the  riot  ended,  and  all  on  board  were  put  un- 
der arrest— 300  men  from  the  Indiana  regiment  be- 
ing placed  as  guard  over  them  until  morning,  when 
the  two  companies  of  Capts.  McMahon  and  Nelson 
were  ordered  before  Col.  Lane,  the  senior  officer  at 
the  post,  to  attend  a court  of  inquiry,  which  result- 
ed in  the  continued  arrest  of  both  companies,  with 
the  exception  of  most  of  their  officers.  The  further 
investigation  here,  was  followed  by  the  release  of 
all  the  “Rangers,”  but  privates  Lindlay  and  John 
and  James  Foote;  and  all  the  commissioned  officers 
of  the  “Greens,”  except  the  captain;  all  the  ser- 
geants, Corporal  Burk,  and  privates  Waters,  Nich- 
ols, Bossu,  Lynch,  Towles,  Leary,  Tidings,  Gleason, 
aDd  Irwin.  Many  of  the  others,  perhaps,  were  in- 


nocent, and  will,  no  doubt,  receive  honorable  ac- 
quittal before  the  court  martial  that  is  ordered  to  sit 
in  two  or  three  days.  Many  who  were  most  guilty, 
may  escape  punishment,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  them,  as  the  whole  affair  took  place 
at  night  by  moonlight,  and  in  a crowd  of  4 or  500 
men. 

It  was  truely  unfortunate,  that  Col.  Baker,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  should  have  hastened  on  board 
when  the  fight  w>as  entirely  over;  and  still  more  so, 
that,  though  in  full  undressed  uniform,  he  should 
have  forgotten  to  announce  himself  officially  and  his 
purpose,  and  slill  more  so,  that  Col.  Redd  was  not 
in  the  advance  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  office  to 
the  well  intended  interference  of  the  Illinois  men. 

Not  the  least  of  Ihe  causes  of  the  gloom  that  over- 
shadows us,  is  the.  ill-starred  fortune  of  the  gallant 
Baker.  There  was  an  unusual  degree  of  good  feel- 
ing existing  between  the  two  regiments,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  Col.  Baker  towards  us.  When 
he  first  saw  us  on  parade,  he  came  to  me,  not  know- 
ing who  1 was,  and  enquired  the  name  of  our  colo- 
nel adding  that  he  was  a man  born  to  command,  and 
came  nearer  to  filling  his  idea  of  a commander  than 
any  man  lie  had  yet  seen  in  the  service.  He  said 
also,  that  onr  officers  were  a finer  looking  set  of  men 
as  a body,  than  any  other  regiment  could  boast.  He 
called  together  all  his  commissioned  officers  that 
night,  and  told  them  that  the  Georgia  regiment,  to 
his  surprise,  had  cast  them  into  the  shade.  “We 
were  drilled,”  said  he,  “at  the  Jefferson  Barracks  on 
the  Mississippi  for  six  weeks,  by  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  pronounced  ‘a  No.  1!’  but  we  are  beat- 
en, and  I shall  require  two  additional  drills  a day, 
until  we  are  able  to  regain  the  enviable  honors  with 
which  we  graduated.”  The  next  day  he  came  to 
Col.  Jackson  while  on  parade,  and  making  himself 
known,  said  that  “he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  peisonally  the  commander  of  a 
regiment  that  for  drill  and  discipline,  surpassed  any- 
thing he  had  conceived  possible  for  volunteers  to  at- 
tain to.”  I give,  very  nearly,  the  language  he  used; 
and  while  it,  no  doubt,  contained  much  undeserved 
praise,  it  spoke  a feeling  towards  us  of  a kindness 
and  admiration,  that  was  reciprocated  by  corres- 
ponding feelings  towards  them;  for  they  deserved  it 
— being  not  only  orderly  in  their  conduct  and  gen- 
tlemanly in  their  personal  intercourse,  but  unexcell- 
ed in  the  school  of  the  company  and  battalion  by  any 
regiment  we  have  seen.  And  when  we  heard  tho 
sad  misfortune  that  befell  their  colonel,  we  could 
but  think  how  appropriate  for  him  would  be  the  al- 
lusion of  Anthony  to  the  blood  of  Caesar  that  follow- 
ed the  stab  of  the  “well  beloved  Brutus” — 

“As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv’d, 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no.” 

Justice  to  the  “Greens”  requires  me  to  say  that 
previous  to  this  unfortunate  affray,  no  company 
could  receive  encomiums  for  orderly  and  soldierlike 
conduct  which  was  not  equally  due  to  them.  And 
this  affray  could  never  have  occurred  if  Col.  Jack- 
son,  who  was  in  command  of  the  detachment  that 
had  preceded  them  two  or  three  days,  had  been  pre- 
sent. 

The  whole  affair  is  a source  of  most  keen  regret 
and  suffering  to  the  colonel;  and  the  more  so,  when 
he  reflects  that  they  were  not  taken  with  him  ac- 
cording to  their  regular  order.  But  he  was  so 
crowded  by  the  one  hundred  sick,  in  addition  to  the 
four  companies  on  the  boat,  that  he  thought  proper 
to  leave  the  “Greens,”  which  was  a large  company, 
and  to  take  a smallei  one  in  its  place.  1 mean  no 
reflection  upon  the  lieut.  colonel,  who  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  suppress  the  riot,  but  merely  to  re- 
cur to  the  well  known  fact  Of  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence and  power  which  Col.  Jackson,  their  former 
captain,  has  already  exercised  over  them. 

I have  endeavored  in  this  statement  to  give  an  un- 
varnished statement  of  facts,  and  to  abstain  from 
doing  injustice  to  any  one.  Many  particulars  my 
limits  have  compelled  me  to  omit,  hut  one  that  will 
be  found  essential  to  an  impartial  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  those  concerned,  if  1 have  been  clumsy 
in  manner,  I beg  it  will  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  1 have  written  it  in  the  midst  of  continued 
conversation  and  constant  interruption. 

Volunteers  on  the  Rio  Grande. — A letter  from 
a member  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Guards,  to  his  bro- 
ther in  Louisville,  written  at  Camargo,  Mexico;  Sept. 
1,  says  — 

There  are  not  so  many  sick  as  we  have  had,  but  the 
cases  are  generally  of  a more  fatal  character,  being 
bilious  levers,  &c.  which,  being  very  violent,  if  not 
reduced  in  a day  or  two  prove  ialal.  We  have  lost 
some  six  men  since  we  have  been  here.  Every  day 
you  can  hear  the  roil  of  the  muffled  drum,  and  it  casts 
a gloom  over  the  countenances  of  all. 

There  are  many  going  home  lrom  disability  to  per- 
form military  duty. 
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In  a letter  of  Aug.  25,  lie  says— 

The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last,  the  six  eompa-  I 
nies  of  the  Legion,  whose  lot  it  was  to  walk,  took  up  | 
the  line  of  maroh  for  this  place,  (via  Matamoras.) — 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  generally 
low  and  marshy.  After  going  about  four  miles,  we 
came  to  a lagune,  two  miles  wide  and  about  two  feet 
deep,  mud  and  water.  Being  heavily  laden  with  our 
clothes  and  provisions,  the  men  sulTered  a great  deal, 
a good  many  fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  by 
others.  One  man,  belonging  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  regiment,  died  a few  minutes  after  get- 
ting out. 

The  water  decided  the  distance  of  our  marches 
throughout.  The  march  on  the  18th  I will  recollect 
as  long  as  life  lasts,  not  so  much  for  any  suffering  I 
had  to  undergo,  as  for  what  1 saw.  We  made  twen- 
ty-five miles;  the  first  ten  was  accomplished  early  in 
the  morning  and  without  a halt.  At  the  end  ol  the 
ten  we  had  tolerable  water,  and  rested  two  hours. — 

It  had  been  determined  to  go  to  the  nest  water;  the 
march  was  through  a sandy  prairie,  with  occasion- 
ally a few  miles  of  chapparal;  in  the  latter  the  heat  is 
suffocating;  they  are  not  high  enough  to  make  a 
shade,  and  too  thick  to  admit  a free  circulation  of 
air.  The  troops  were  scattered  along  the  road  for 
ten  miles  in  perfect  disorder.  By  dark  we  came  to  a 
muddy  pond  of  filthy  water  which  served  to  quench 
our  thirst.  A great  many  did  not  get  into  camp  till 
past  midnight;  some  had  to  be  brought  in  the  wagons. 
We  pitched  no  tents,  but  tumbled  down  upon  our 
blankets  without  taking  off  any  of  our  equipments. 

Sickness  in  the  Army. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
of  the  20th  instant  says  — 

We  have  conversed  with  an  officer  of  the  Kentuc- 
ky volunteers,  direct  from  Camargo.  He  says  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  sick  at 
20  men  to  each  company  of  volunteers;  that  the  dis- 
ease from  which  they  suffer  most  is  diarrhoea,  which 
seems  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the  surgeons;  and  that 
there  are  no  fevers  prevailing,  unless  of  a very  mild 
type. 

Particulars  of  the  arrest  of  Paredes. — Ge- 
neral Paredes  was  still  a prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Pe 
rote.  When  made  prisoner  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Queretaro,  escorted  by  50  lancers  and  surrounded  by 
a few  military  friends.  The  detachment  in  pursuit 
consisted  of  500  troops,  and  came  up  with  him  at  the 
hacienda  of  Ahuetes  on  the  5th  August. 

The  commander  of  these  troops  at  orice  intimated 
to  him  the  folly  of  resistance,  and  lie  surrendered 
without  a struggle.  He  was  conducted  at  once  to 
the  capital,  being  treated  with  perfect  courtesy  and 
consideration.  He  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  country.  This  was  not  thought  safe,  before  the 
revolution  should  be  completely  consummated,  and 
for  greater  security  he  was,  after  remaining  several 
days  in  Mexico,  conducted  to  Perote,  where  he  now 
lies. 

Some  papers  talk  of  doing  justice  upon  hint  as  a 
monarchist  and  a traitor,  but  the  tone  of  Gen.  Salas, 
is  quite  otherwise — altogether  respectful  and  expres- 
sive of  regret  that  he  should  he  subjected  to  military 
restraint.  Salas  submits  his  case  to  the  discretion  ol 
Santa  Anna.  We  expect  soon  to  hear  of  his  enlarge- 
ment. [aYiiu  Orleans  Picayune. 

ARMY  OF  THE  CENTRE. 

Letter  from  a Correspondent  of  the  National  Intctligencer. 

Camp  Crockett ,.  ( near  the  Alamo  J 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Texas,  Sept.  1,  1846. 
Gentlemen:  The  complaints,  sufferings,  and  a- 
chieveinents  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  have  been 
given  to  the  public  by  almost  as  many  pens  as  there 
are  Dayonets  among  its  numbers;  and,  though  I can 
not  suppose  that  the  same  interest  will  he  felt  in  the 
operations  of  this  less  numerous  force,  1 propose, 
with  your  consent,  to  give  youi  readers  a brief  sketch 
of  the  country  through  which  a portion  of  it  has  pass- 
ed, and  of  the  present  prospects  of  the  Army  of  Chi- 
huahua. 

This  force  consists  mostly  of  volunteers.  Five 
companies  of  dragoons,  one  of  fi  ;ld  artillery,  and  two 
of  infantry,  constiiute  the  “regular”  portion  of  it;  a 
mounted  regiment  from  Arkansas  under  Colonel  Yell, 
two  regiments  of  foot  from  Illinois  under  Colonels 
Hardin  and  Bisseli,  and  one  company  of  loot  from 
Kentucky,  form  the  “volunteer”  strength.  The  two 
regiments  from  Texas,  which  have  been  announced 
with  such  flourishes  in  the  public  journals  as  compos- 
ing a part  of  this  command,  have  no  existence  except 
that  of  many  other  Texas  troops  in  service — in  the 
imagination,  it  was  designed  at  one  time,  as  1 am 
informed,  to  add  a battalion  of  Texas  Hangers;  but, 
from  ihcir  short  time  of  service,  incompleteness  in 
numbers  and  equipments,  and  inefficiency  resulting 
from  independence  of  discipline,  this  idea  is  aban- 
doned. 


The  regulars,  with  the  Arlran-“sasy-ones,”  reach-  j 
ed  here  by  the  old  route  from  Fulton,  passing  through 
the  immense  swamps  of  Eastern  Texas  and  over  the 
vast  prairies  further  west;  the  l!li-“noisy-ones,”  with 
the  little  hand  of  Kentuckians,  passed  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  took  shipping  at  New  Orleans  for  Laba- 
ca;  from  thence,  what  was  contemplated  as  an  over- 
land march  brought  them  to  the  point  of  concentra 
tion.  As  but  little  is  known  of  this  route,  and  that 
little  not  to  be  relied  on,  an  off  hand  sketch  of  town 
and  country  may  not  be  wholly  without  interest. 

The  village  of  Lnbaca  is  a curious  compound — a 
rare  specimen — even  of  the  patch-work  mosaic  of  ^ 
“Western  settlements.”  Il  probably  contains  twelve 
or  fifteen  families,  in  whose  dwellings  pride  and  po  ] 
verty  are  mixed  on  the  most  philosophical  principles. 1 
The  houses  generally  do  not  reach  the  dignity  of  an  j 
Arkansas  residence — “two  pens  and  a passage” — but , 
are  little  better  than  huts  of  frail  materials, and  frail- 
ly put  together.  Yet  the  occupants  of  many  of  them.  I 
as  if  striving  to  rival  each  other  in  exhibiting  the  | 
power  of  contrast,  display  silver  forks  on  pine  ta- 
hies,  unveil  their  mahogany  upon  uncarpetted  and 
unsoaped  floors, and  flourish  their  damask  upon  walls 
unpolished  by  the  trowel,  and  through  which  the 
sunbeams  dance  with  virgin  freshness.  The  nasal 
and  full  lunged  music  of  the  incipient  porker  min- 
gles its  melodies  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  ten- 
der tones  of  the  Texas  belie  and  the  voluptuous 
strains  of  one  of  Chickering’s  unmatched.  The 
mournful  remnants  of  former  luxuriance,  the  first, 
germ  of  the  aspirations  of  mammon,  the  evidence  of 
refinement  that  poverty  ar.d  reverses  cannot  annihi- 
late, and  the  innate  vulgarity  that  wealth  and  pros- 
perity serve  only  as  foils  to  set  off,  premature  decay 
and  decrepit  juvenility,  are  beautifully  interwoven 
and  dovetailed  together,  even  with  more  than  con- 
gressional confusion  of  ideas.  In  fact,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  pianos — cornmeal  and  custards  — sand,  sawdust, 
and  silver — tubs,  teapots,  and  tapestry — metals,  inus- 
quitoes,  and  mahogany — gourds,  gimlets,  and  gera- 
niums, are  associated  together  on  the  most  generous 
terms  of  affection  and  Fourierism,  and  without  regard 
to  those  arbitrary  rules  which  govern  in  older  and 
less  natural  communities,  and  which  separate  the  do- 
mestic elements  as  widely  as  are  the  upper  units  of 
mankind  from  the  lower  hundreds. 

The  torpidity  hitherto  indigenous  to  all  Texas  has 
here  ceased  for  a time,  and  the  vitality  of  the  Fede- 
ral Treasury,  opened,  as  we  are  faceliou'-ly  told  at 
Washington,  by  reason  of  “Mexican  hostilities,”  has 
roused  even  the  dry  bones  of  Labaca.  Man,  woman, 
and  child  feel  the  electric  shook  of  a “legal  lender,” 
and  are  roused  into  vigorous  exertion  to  hold  their 
dippers  while  the  golden  shower  continues;  and 
mustangs,  gourds,  and  horned  frogs,  the  principal 
products  of  the  country,  have  recently  risen  greatly 
in  value,  under  the  irresistible  temptations  of  the 
unwonted  display  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 

The  last  detachment  from  Illinois  arrived  at  our 
encampment  near  Palidor  Creek,  twelve  miles  from 
Labaca,  on  the  7lh  of  August,  and  on  the  11th  the 
march  upon  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  commenced. — 
This  day’s  operations  were  emphatically  adventures 
by  “flood  and  field.”  The  route  lay  through  a flat 
treeless  country,  unbroken  in  its  monotony  save  by 
intervals  of  what  are  here  called  "hog-wallow  prai- 
ries.” These  arc  formations  of  pit-falls  and  eleva- 
tions of  every  variety  of  form,  and  succeeding  each 
other  like  cups  and  saucers  turned  topsy-turvy.  A 
transition  over  such  a region,  either  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  on  wheels,  must  he  attended  with  numerous 
practical  suggestions  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  life, 
and  might  remind  one,  with  a slight  alteration,  of  the 
line  in  Don  Juan  : 

“How  man  fell 

I know  not,  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

These  Texas  prairies  place  beyond  surmises.” 
The  appearance  of  these  irregular  elevations,  when 
ihe  whole  country  is  several  inches  under  water,  as 
was  the  case  during  our  march,  is  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  map  of  a State  after  being  subjected  to  the 
operation  in  political  surgery  of  gerrymandering.— 
The  soil  of  this  region  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  the 
thousands  of  acres  traversed  by  us,  even  if  as  rich  as 
the  lands  of  Illinois,  would  be  valueless  if  liable  to 
such  inundations  as  the  present  once  in  a quarter  of 
a century.  There  could  be  no  security  of  life  or  pro- 
perty. On  the  west  bank  ef  the  Guadaloupe,  which 
is  crossed  by  a ferry  at  Victoria,  for  the  distance  ol 
a mile  or  two  there  is  quite  a dense  forest  springing 
from  a rich  and  fertile  bottom;  after  passing  which 
the  country  rises  again  into  prairie,  and  so  continues 
to  tti is  place,  its  surface  and  soil,  however,  are  of 
variable  characters,  and  occasionally  beautiful  land- 
scapes are  visible,  on  which  the  eye  of  a painter  and 
lover  of  nature,  rather  than  of  the  practical  agricul- 
turist, may  lincer  with  unmixed  pleasure. 

Ttie  march  of  an  army  overa  prairie  may  nodoubt 
be  a very  handsome  affair  in  the  abstract,  but  the  rea- 


lity partakes  of  but  very  few  of  the  characteristics 
that  might  he  anticipated.  Instead  of  boundless 
plains  covered  with  carpels  of  perpetual  verdure,  and 
enamelled  with  flowers  of  gorgeous  coloring,  over 
which  the  wild  horse  may  be  seen  careering  in  his 
strength  and  herds  of  deer  bounding  in  their  native 
grace  arid  beauty,  (vide  writers  on  Texas,  passim ,) 
there  is  before  you  naught  but  barrenness,  stretching 
away  in  the  distance,  until  the  eye  aches  with  the 
prospect.  Down  come  the  rays  of  the  sun,  scorch- 
ing and  scathing  every  thing  on  which  they  fall.  All 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  seems  gasping  for  a mo- 
ment’s respite  from  heat,  or  for  one  drop  of  moisture; 
but  there  is  no  grateful  shade,  no  passing  cloud,  no 
bubbling  fountain,  visible  over  Ihe  wide  waste  of  that 
arid  plain.  The  atmosphere  seems  on  fire,  and  even 
in  its  rare  intervals  of  motion,  when  a current  of  ait’ 
strikes  the  cheek,  it  is  like  burning  lava.  Yet,  on, 
on  we  go,  taking  no  heed  of  heat,  or  toil,  or  space. — 
That  we  advance  is  known  only  by  the  appearance  of 
some  lifeless  shrub,  which  seems  to  rise  as  if  by  ma- 
gic on  our  path.  Clouds  sometimes  soar  above  us, 
lly  away,  or  evaporate  into  nothing:  the  air  for  a mo- 
ment may  be  roused  from  its  stagnation,  but  the  so- 
litude of  the  prairie,  the  desolation  of  the  desert,  the 
suspension,  as  it  were,  of  vitality,  is  still  before, 
around,  and  above  you.  The  fly  alone,  as  if  feeding 
fat  the  grudge  of  some  ancient  hale  and  former  fa- 
mine, heeds  not  the  scorching  vapor;  but  preys  with 
ferocious  vigor  upon  the  wasted  energies  of  our  toil- 
worn  beasts.  What  cares  he  for  water,  when  he 
may  gorge  himself  on  blood  ? Thus  the  column  drags 
its  slow  length  along,  cheered  alone  by  the  presence 
of  our  gallant  commander,  who,  now  at  the  head 
pointing  the  way,  and  now  along  Ihe  line  giving  words 
of  encouragement  to  his  men,  has  thus  far  preserved, 
amid  every  circumstance,  the  bearing  of  an  officer, 
the  principles  of  a gentleman,  and  the  feelings  of  a 
man.  His  adaptation  to  his  present  command  de- 
monstrates his  capacity  for  a higher  one:  and  those 
who  have  served  under  him  in  this  campaign  will  not 
soon  forget  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  John 
J.  Hardin. 

Wearied  almost  to  ex haus tion,  gasping  under  the 
heated  and  rarified  air,  a halt  seems  inevitable,  when 
a tree  suddenly  rears  itself  in  the  distance,  a cloud 
springs  into  being,  and  before  you  can  realize  the 
change  massesof  darkness  are  piled  up  round  the  ho- 
rizon. The  sun  is  obscured,  the  air  cools,  lightning 
dances  above,  and  flash  after  flash  keeps  lime  to  the 
music  of  electric  artillery.  Drop  by  drop  the  rain 
falls. and  is  eagerly  drank  up  by  the  famished  earth. 
Tiie  firmament  seems  converted  into  a fountain,  eve- 
ry sunbeam  is  changed  to  a cataract,  and  torrents  fol- 
low fast  and  faster,  until  the  plain  before  you  be- 
comes a lake.  The  rivulet,  the  approach  to"  which 
has  been  apparent  lor  some  lime  by  the  quickened 
vegetation,  and  which  but  a few  moments  since  one 
of  our  famished  beasts  could  have  drunk  dry,  is 
swelled  into  a river,  rolling  on  with  a growing  im- 
pulse, and  of  sufficient  power  to  arfesl  the  progress 
of  an  army.  This  day’s  march  is  done.  Slowly  the 
stragglers  come  in  from  the  rear,  and  preparations 
are  made  for  a bivouac.  A few  tents  are  pitched  on 
the  soft  and  slippery  earth.  The  soil,  saturated  witli 
water,  yields  at  every  step,  so  that  a firm  position 
cannot  be  left  without  peril  from  the  mire.  Wearied 
and  worn  down  with  a long  day’s  march,  parched  by 
the  heal  of  a tropical  sun,  and  drenched  as  one  cin 
only  be  drenched  by  a tropical  rain,  buried  ankle 
deep  in  mud,  except  where  spots  of  long  grass  wave 
their  masses  of  moisture  around  you — to  raise  a fire 
on  the  damp  ground,  to  kindle  into  a blaze  the  green 
and  hissing  wood,  and  to  find  a spot  where  the  water 
does  not  ooze  from  beneath  your  feet  like  that  from 
a wet  sponge  under  the  pressure  of  a washerwoman, 
are  attacks  of  no  ordinary  kind  upon  one’s  philoso- 
phy, and  degrees  of  misery  of  which  our  parlored  le- 
gislators and  soft  cushioned  statesmen,  who  annex 
empires  and  wage  wars  with  no  knowledge  of  either, 
have  little  conception. 

lisat,  heat,  heat — rain,  rain,  rain — mud,  mud, 
mud,  intermingled  wilh  spots  of  sand  and  gravel,  form 
the  principal  features  of  the  route  from  Labaca  to 
San  Antonio.  Loade.J  wagons  of  course  move  slow- 
ly over  these  roads,  and  our  troops  were  moreover 
scourged  on  the  route  by  the  mumps  and  the  measles. 
The  particular  incidents  of  the  inarch  I have  no  time 
nor  space  to  relate.  A company  was  detached  at  the 
Cleto,  nearly  seventy  miles  from  here,  for  a forced 
march  to  this  place,  which  was  accomplished  in  fif- 
ty-one hours, and  which  we  think  a creditable  opera- 
tion for  volunteers.  Our  troops  were  the  first  to  ar- 
rive at  the  point  of  concentration,  having  pitched  our 
tents  here  on  the  21th  of  August.  I wished  to  give 
you  a few  ideas  relating  to  this  ancient  monument  of 
Mexican  ignorance,  superstition,  and  imbeciiity, 
where,  of  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  among 
Ihe  men,  there  is  just  energy  enougli  for  existence, 
and  among  the  women  just  passion  enough  for  pros- 
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litulion;  but  this  letter,  I fear,  you  will  think  already 
too  long;,  and  there  are  other  matters  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  invasion  of  Chihuahua,  though  now  only  at  its 
commencement,  has  advanced  far  enough  to  “paint 
the  moral”  which  will  attend  it,  considered  as  a fi 
nancial  operation.  I shall  not  look  beyond  the  record 
already  made  up — the  prospect  is  now  bad  enough 
without  reference  to  the  future.  Forage  and  sub- 
sistence for  this  entire  army  are  derived  from  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  transpor- 
tation by  water,  therefore,  exceeds  a thousand  miles, 
while  the  total  of  the  land  transportation  may  he 
found  among  the  hundreds.  The  bare  cost  of  bring- 
ing a bushel  of  corn  from  Labaca  to  this  place  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cents,  and  other  supplies  in  pro 
portion.  A combination  has  been  entered  into  by 
the  honest  traders  of  this  region,  w ho  it  is  said  con- 
trol the  few  Mexicans  that  produce  any  thing,  by 
which  every  product  of  the  country  is  held  at  four  or 
five  times  its  ordinary  price.  It  is  about  as  cheap, 
therefore,  bringing  corn  from  Iowa  as  buying  it  here. 
The  consequence  is,  that,  when  the  resources  of  I 
Texas,  few  and  feeble  as  they  are,  might  be  made  j 
available  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  plunder- 
ing propensities  of  many  of  her  citizens  render  it  al- 
most impossible.  Rents  for  storehouses  in  San  An 
tonio  amount,  1 am  informed,  to  six  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  a monlh,  and  yet  the  buildings  hired,  from  ■ 
their  appearance,  cannot  be  worth  three  times  the 
sum.  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  exigencies  of  service  in  Texas,  and  on  ac- 
count of  which  many  of  the  public  prints  are  censur- 
ing the  agents  and  officers  of  that  department  of  the 
army  charged  with  the  duties  of  furnishing  supplies, 
transportation,  &c.  Their  sins  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, without  having  thrust  upon  them  the  odium 
of  those  which  have  no  existence. 

A detachment  of  two  companies  of  the  first  dra- 
goons and  two  companies  of  the  sixth  infantry,  under 
Major  Bonneville,  arrived  here  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, having  accomplished  a march  of  near  eight 
hundred  miles  in  about  six  weeks;  which,  considering 
the  weather,  the  country  passed  over,  and  the  roads, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  marches  on  record  in 
this  country.  The  Arkansas  mounted  volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Yell  arrived  on  the  28th  of  August 
from  W ashington,  Arkansas,  Major  Bonneville’s  com 
mand  having  gained  nearly  the  distance  from  Fort. 
Smith  to  Washington  on  Col.  Yell,  there  having  been 
but  two  days  difference  in  llieir  departure.  En  pus 
snnt , the  arms  likely  to  he  wanted  in  Texas  were 
kept,  alter  nearly  twelve  months’  warning,  locked 
up  on  the  Atlantic  to  so  late  an  hour  that  troops 
could  be  called  for  by  Congress,  raised  in  Arkansas, 
ami  marched  on  foot  some  six  hundred  miles,  b fore 
arms  could  he  furnished  them.  The  regiment  under 
Col.  Yell  should  have  been  armed  before  leaving  Ar- 
kansas; but  he  was  advised  at  the  commencement  of 
his  march  that  his  arms  would  be  here  on  Ins  arrival : 
he  comes  ami  finds  nothing.  Without  wishing  to  ac- 
cuse any  of  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  neglect 
or  inefficiency,  it  appears  to  one  of  the  -uninitiated 
that  the  head  wants  revision. 

The  battery  of  field  artillery,  under  Captain  Wash- 
ington, having  traversed  about  two  thousand  miles 
in  its  progress  from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  to  this 
place,  arrived  on  the  3ist  of  August,  and  completes 
the  army  destined  for  Chihuahua,  and  known  as 
the  central  division,  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  tins 
place. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  previously  enumerated  in 
this  letter,  three  companies  of  the  2d  dragoons,  under  j 
Col.  Harney,  will  he  added  to  the  troops  under  Gen.  1 
Wool,  they  have  been  stationed  here  and  at  Austin 
since  last  summer. 

The  central  division,  or  army  of  Chihuahua,  may 
be  detailed  as  tollows  : 

Brigadier  General  John  E.  Wool,  commanding. 

Col.  S Churchill,  inspector  General  and  Chief  of 
the  Staff. 

Captain  O.  Cross,  Chief  of  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment. 

Capt.  W.  D Fraser,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Lieut  irwiu  McDowell,  Aid-de  camp,  and  Acting 
Assistanl  Adjutant  General. 

Lieu.L.  C.  iJ.  Kingsbury,  Ordnance  Department. 

5 comp  tites  U.  States  dragoons,  under  Col. 

W.  S.  Harney, 

1 company  U oiled  States  field  artillery , under 

Capt.  J.  M.  Washington, 

2 companies  United  Stales  6tli  infantry,  under 

Major  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville, 

1 regiment  Arkansas  cavalry , under  Colonel 

A.  Yell, 

2 regiments  Illinois  infantry,  under  Col.  J.  J. 

Hardin, 

1 company  Kentucky  do.  do.  Capt.  Williams, 
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The  army  thus  constituted  will  probably  leave  this 
place  by  the  20lh  instant,  to  proceed  it'-  one  knows 
where;  to  advance  no  one  knows  how;  to  accomplish 
no  one  knows  what.  Its  total  strength  is  not  equal, 
in  point  of  numbers  or  discipline,  to  the  force  fur- 
nished Gen.  Taylor  to  dwindle  away  by  disease  at 
Corpus  Chrisli,  and  with  the  remnants  of  which  he 
completed  the  conquest  of  Tamaulipas,  amid  the 
chaparral  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  we  too  are  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
ofTexas,  alias  the  area  of  freedom  par  excellence , and 
annex  or  re-annex  the  Departments  of  Coahtiiln  and 
Chihuahua.  These  contain  a population  of  150  000 
souls,  and  the  wisdom  ol  assembling  such  an  im- 
mense force  for  so  magnificent  an  enterprise  must  he 
obvious  to  the  most  inexperienced  in  military  opera- 
tions. If  opposition  is  to  he  encountered,  it  is  la- 
mentably small;  if  there  is  to  be  no  resistance,  it  is 
ridiculously  great.  May  not  fhe  Mexicans,  advised 
as  they  must  be  of  the  strength  of  this  division,  con- 
centrate a few  thousands  without  difficulty  at  the 
mountain  passes  on  the  route  to  Chihuahua,  and  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  progress  of  General  Wool? — 
The  most  able  and  energetic  of  Mexican  command- 
ers, as  was  shown  in  the  campaign  of  1836  against 
Texas,  is  General  Urrea.  now  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partments of  Sonora  ami  Sinaloa,  and  in  a little  time 
he  could  assemble  the  entire  strength  of  these  pro- 
vinces to  march  to  the  rescue  or  assistance  of  the 
others. 

I know  nothing  of  grand  tactics  nr  strategic  points, 
which  I suppose  are  the  catch- words  of  the  military 
profession;  but  if  any  person  will  glance  at  the  map 
of  Mexico,  examine  its  topographical  features,  as- 
certain  the  resources  of  the  country  along  the  route 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  through  Coahuila,  to  Chihua- 
hua, and  give  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  i (feet 
this  movement  is  to  have  upon  the  people  and  Gov 
eminent  of  Mexico,  in  relaiion  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  he  must  belong  to  the  class  of  “the  sluggard, 
wiser  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a reason,”  or 
must  have  a deeper  view  of  the  designs  of  our  G iv- 
ernment  than  has  been  vouchsafed  to  any  of  us,  ex 
rept  of  course  our  immediate  commanding  General. 
It  is’ not  pretended  that  any  armv  un  such  a line  of 
up!  rations  can  ever  reach  the  capital  of  Mexico. — 
Nature  has  planted  obstacles  of  loo  fori,  idable  a char- 
acter to  be  removed  by  human  agenev,  however  nu- 
iii u rt m - may  he  the  force  employed,  or  however  ler- 
tile  the  resources  ol  the  commander.  The  route  lies 
wholly  in  a mountain  region,  unproductive  in  ilself, 
yielding  out  a scanty  and  miserable  support  toils 
wretched  population,  and  affording  supplies,  if  any, 
of  interior  quality  and  of  the  most  limited  extent  to 
an  invading  army.  To  bring  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  their  senses,  to  force  them  to  terms,  nr,  in 
tlio  oijci'jrp.uo  language  ol  Gen.  Scott,  to  “conquer  a 
peace,”  it  is  nec.esxaiy  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  them 
ihe  terms  w ilhin  sight  of  their  own  capital.  To  ac- 
complish tins  end,  why  send  one  army  upon  Santa 
Fe,  a second  upon  Chihuahua,  and  a third  upon  New 
Li  on  or  Zacatecas ? By  neither  of  these  routes  can 
the  city  ol  Mexico  be  most  easily  attained,  and  by 
two  oi  them,  with  armies,  it  is  impossible.  Are  the 
people  ol  the  United  Slates,  then,  pursuing  a war  of 
conquest,  of  propagandist!!,  or  ol  necessity  ? Do  they 
hope  to  convert  provinces  to  their  political  faith,  by 
sending  forth  among  them  an  armed  soldiery  to 
quicken  their  conclusions  and  give  energy  to  their 
admiration?  Arc  the)  desirous,  by  a gram!  military 
display,  to  exhibit  to  the  Mexicans  ihe  vast  superiori- 
ty ol  their  free  institutions  over  those  of  the- i r more 
bumble  neighbors?  Di  they  hope,  by  a series  of 
marches  and  countermarches,  by  glittering  bayonets 
and  flashing  sabres,  by  w aving  banners  and  ihe  clan- 
gor of  martial  music,  to  intimidate  a people  too  j 
proud  to  work  and  almost  too  poor  to  be  pitied?  Do  i 
they  wish,  by  a lavish  expenditure  of  public,  funds,  to 
bribe  a ..  hole  nation  to  throw  off  its  allegiance  ? Are 
w e to  plant  our  Hag  at  the  Presidio  Rio  Grande,  beat 
our  drums  at  Sail  Fernando,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Mon- 
clova.  carry  the  tramp  of  our  war  steeds  through  Ba 
via,  Saiado,  San  Carlos,  and  Giuricole,  arid  let  the 
tfiundr  i s of  uur  artillery  roil  within  the  walls  ol  Chi- 
huahua, merely  to  demonstrate  Ihe  military  prowess 
ot  a great  nation  and  the  inherent  energies  of  a free 
people?  So  far  as  can  be  seen  or  known  at  present 
these  are  the  sole  objects  of  lit  is  expedition — an  ex- 
pedition conceived  in  lolly,  and  which  lias  already 
cost  millions  of  tire  national  t:  casure,  although  it  has 
not  yet  passed  the  threshold. 

The  object  of  a military  force  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  lorgolteii,  or  willully  perverted,  in  the  incep- 
tion of  ibis  movement.  An  army  has  been  organized 
from  the  citizens  of  the  country , and  sent  forth,  not 
to  battle  for  their  country’s  rights,  and  against  op- 
posing armies  of  their  country’s  enemies,  but  as  poli- 
tical emissaries,  armed  it  is  true  with  muskets  ami 
cartridge  boxes,  but  expected  to  perform  the  func- 
tions oi  stump  orators  and  coffee-house  statesmen. — 


It  is  idle,  by  false  pretexts,  to  attempt  to  disguise  the 
(act;  political  pro-  lytism,  military  pettifogging, 
must  be  the  sole  purpose  of  the  march  unon  Chihua- 
hua. It  is  not  directly  to  influence  the  Government 
ol  Mexico— not  to  hasten  a peace;  hut,  bv  a parade  of 
military  strength  through  some  of  its  departments,  to 
render  the  i habitants  thereof  disaffected,  and,  in  the 
end,  induce  them  to  re-enact — what  has  proved  to  the 
United  States  a tragico  farce — the  process  annexa- 
tion. A war  of  conquest  has  commenced  upon  the 
unoffending  people  of  an  unfortunate  Republic:  may 
it  not  result  in  a conquest  over  virtue  and  morality, 
over  our  laws  and  institutions,  and  leave  us  to  be- 
queath to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  a heritage  of 
national  dishonor,  the  consequence  of  Republican  ra- 
pacity ? RON  DEN AC. 


SANTA  FE. 

DIARY  OF  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  ‘'ARMY 
OF  THE  WEST.” 

Thursday , Jhigust  13.  — Started  at  12  M.,  Col.  Do- 
niphan’s regiment  in  sight  as  we  lefl  the  camp.  We 
soon  met  the  spy  company,  (Capt.  Bent,)  who,  with 
his  small  party,  had  captured  four  Mexicans,  well 
mounted  and  armed.  They  summoned  him  and  bis 
party  to  surrender,  but  the  captain  told  them  that  he 
thought  their  safest  p'an  was  to  surrender  to  him. — 
They  prudently  consented  to  do  so.  They  acknow- 
ledged themselves  sent  to  ascertain  who  we  were. — 
They  were  marie  pri-oners. 

One  of  the  Mexicans  who  was  taken  day  before 
vesteid  iy,  was  di-armed  and  s>n'  forward  to  his  vil- 
lage, distant  twenty-four  miles,  with  letters  and  pro- 
clamations. He  promised  to  meet  us  td-mormw.  At 
eight  miles,  we  came  to  the  es’TTsi  m-  tit  of  a Mr. 
Weils,  an  American.  He  had  an  Ti  n ■ f horses, 
mules,  arid  cattle.  With  hit.  a- -other  Ameri- 
can, who  had  been  sent  from  Saida  Fe  by  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  of  that  place,  to  in'orm  Gen  K-  arney 
that  the  Mexicans  were  1U.U00  strong  and  bail  de- 
termined to  meet  us  fifteen  miles  this  side  of  Santa 
Fe,  at  a deep  ravine  which  they  were  fortifying.  He 
slated,  as  his  opinion,  that  not  more  than  2,000  would 
be  well  armed;  and  also,  that  they  had  tour  pieces 
ol  cannon. 

The  Americans  at  Sanla  Fe  and  other  towns  are 
very  much  alarmed  (or  their  safety.  The  Mexi- 
cans tell  them,  that  it  defeated,  they  will  return  to 
the  towns  and  villages  arid  take  full  vengeance  on 
them. 

All  this  news  is  communicated  to  us  in  a heavy 
rain,  and  we  aie  encamping  in  the  midst  of  it.  No 
little  excitement  prevails  in  camp.  To  retreat  nine 
hundred  miles  is  idle;  (no  one  thinks  of  it,)  and  if 
they  do  meet  us,  as  they  have  promised,  we  shall 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  Saxon  blued  in  death 
or  victory.  JUurk  lhal!  General  Kearney  is  as  cool 
as  if  walking  to  his  office  on  a May  morning  to  at- 
tend to  his  accustomed  garrison  duties,  and  all  look 
to  him  as  to  a man  who  is  to  shed  glory  on  the 
American  name,  it  is  said  here  that  Governor 
Armijo  is  opposed  to  the  fight,  hut  is  ur&ed  on  by 
the  rich  men  of  the  country;  yet  the  latest  ac- 
counts are  that  Ihe  rich  are  backward  in  lending 
their  money.  But  i!  10,1)00  men  are  assembled,  Ibey 
must  have  furnished  the  means.  There  is  a Mr. 
Bonny  Jiving  near  tins  place.  He  visited  us,  and  gave 
us  a fat  steer.  This  is  the  fi.-t  settlement  we  have 
met.  1’he  place  is  called  the  “M  <ro.”  Two  bnau- 
liiul  mountain  streams  meet  here,  each  of  sufficient 
size  for  milling  purposes.  1 he  artillery  came  up  at 
sundown.  At  Lius  place  the  road  by  the  Simerone 
comes  in. 

Friday,  Jlagusl  14. — Started  at  7 o’clock;  at  4 miles 
met  lour  Mexican*  sent  by  Gov.  Armijo  to  Gen.  K. 
with  a letter.  They  were  dragoons,  dressed  in  a 
roundabout  and  pants  of  light  blue  cloth,  similar  to 
our  uwu  diagoous,  with  a red  stripe  down  the  outer 
seam  of  the  pants.  They  all  wore  large  Mexican 
hats;  there  was  a lieutenant,  sergeant,  and  two  pri- 
vates. They  rode  small  horses.  The  lieutenant  had 
a sabre;  the  others  were  armed  with  carbines  and 
lances.  They  made  a very  respectable  appearance, 
but  such  soldiers  cannot  fight  United  States  diogouns. 
Their  heavy  horses  and  superior  equipments  will 
conquer  them.  The  lour  dragoons  aoove  spoken  of, 
ami  those  taken  a day  or  two  since,  ere  set  at  large 
to-day.  The  colonel  told  them  that  he  had  came 
w ith  a sufficient  force  to  extend  our  laws  over  them. 
That  he  came  as  their  friend.  That  he  came  to  give 
protection  alike  to  llie  poor  man  and  the  rich.  That, 
although  he  had  the  power  to  do  as  he  pleased,  still 
Ins  oruers  were  to  treat  all  who  remained  at  home  in 
die  peaceful  pursuit  of  their  business,  as  ineuds. — 
But,  that  il  lound  m arms  against  him,  the  vengeance 
ol  his  government  and  army  would  lie  poured  out 
upon  them.  He  told  them  that,  not  “an  onion  or  a 
pepper  would  he  taken  from  them  without  a lull 
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eqmv  nil  iii  1’8'lij”  tlrat  their  persi  ■ -.  properly, 
an. I religion  would  lie  le-pi-i  til.  I lial  he  would 
soon  be  in  Santa  F--,  and  lhal  be  hoped  to  meet 
Gov.  Armijo  and  shake  hands  with  him  as  a friend; 
but  if  that  were  denied  him,  he  had  a force  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  all  opposilion,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  do  it.  We  are  encamped  at  the  passes:  at 
this  place  runs  a small  mountain  stream,  and  near  it, 
a village  containing  probably  one  hundred  mud  built 
houses. 

There  were  three  hundred  mounted  men  here  yes- 
terday. They  have  all  gone  to  Santa  Fe,  no  doubt 
io  join  the  main  army,  w hich  is  said  to  be  12.000 
strong — 2 000  well  armed,  four  pieces  of  artillery 
(one  six  pounder  taken  from  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners.) 
The  other  10,000  are  said  to  be  armed  with  hows 
and  arrows,  slings,  an  l other  weapons — the  Mexi- 
can dragoons  report  that  Captain  Cook  left  Santa  Fe 
with  them,  but  as  they  got  a change  of  horses,  they 
outrode  him.  (The  captain  had  been  sent  from 
Beni’s  Fort  by  Gen.  Kearney  with  letters  to  Gov. 
Armijo.)  He  will  be  with  us  to-morrow.  From 
while  men,  who  reside  here,  we  learn,  that  the  go- 
vernor exercises  the  most  despotic  so  ay  over  the 
common  people,  aided  by  the  pri.  sts.  They  say  to 
such  men  as  we  have  met,  “go  on  such  a mad,  as- 
certain where  Cook  anu  Ins  men  are,  and  return  to 
me  at  such  a time.”  They  furnish  no  man  for  the 
performance  of  the  duly,  and  give  no  compensation. 
Yet  no  Mexican  dare  to  refuse,  or  fail  to  perform 
the  duty.  What  a change  will  be  effected  among 
these  people  when  itiey  are  emancipated.  If  Gen. 
Kearney  succeeds  in  this  expedition  without  inflict 
ing  anyr  pain,  he  will  be  the  greatest  man  that  has 
ever  been  in  New  Mexico.  There  are  extensive 
fields  of  corn  near  us  cultivated  by  irrigation.  After 
spring  sets  in  there  is  no  rain  here  till  in  August, 
when  they  have  refreshing  showers,  and  the  grass 
begins  t grow  again.  The  tain  of  this  season  rom- 
m triced  about  ten  days  since,  and  grass  is  more 
abundant.  But  for  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  our  animals  to  Santa  Fe,  probably  not  beyond 
this  place.  Gen.  Kearney’s  “good  luck”  still  attends 
him.  We  have  passed  w ithin  the  last  two  days,  cat 
tie  and  sheep  enough  to  subsist  the  army  all  winter, 
and  we  have  no  Icar  of  starving. 

Saturday,  Jug ■ 15. — Started  at  7 A.  M.,  and  passed 
through  ihe  village.  The  colonel  was  overtaken  at 
this  place  by  Major  S-wirds  from  Fort  Leaven 
woith.  who  brought  hint  a commission  as  brigadier 

general. 

After  having  parsed  through  the  village  the  troops 
hailed  near  it,  w hile  the  general  addressed  the  Al- 
calde and  people  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  houses. 
He  told  them  “that  lie  came  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Siales,  to  take  possession  of  Neve 
Mexico,  and  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  U.  Slates 
over  them.  They  had  an  ample  force  with  him,  and 
that  another  army  would  soon  join  them.  Thai,  in 
fuiure,  ihey  wereab-olvcd  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
Mexican  government  and  Gov  Armijo,  and  must 
hold  allegiance  to  the  United  Slates  and  to  him  as 
their  governor.  That  for  this  allegiance,  they  would 
be  protected  by  the  United  States  government  from 
the  Indians,  (who  are  dreadful  scourges  to  them.) 
and  from  all  theii  enemies.  That  he  came  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  man  as  well  as  Ihe  ricli  man.  That  if 
they  remained  peaceably  at  home  they  would  be  con- 
sidered good  citizens,  but  if  found  fighting  against 
him,  they  would  be  considered  as  liailurs  and  treated 
accordingly.” 

He  continued  the  Alcade  in  ins  office,  and  told  him 
to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

He  staled  to  them  that  he  had  been  well  informed 
“that  s:  me  ol  the  priests  had  endeavored  to  make 
him  believe  that  he  was  coining  to  destroy  their  re- 
ligion ami  to  inflict  grievous  wrong  upon  them.” — 
This  he  said  was  false.  He  told  them  that  their  per- 
sons, property,  and  religion  would  not  be  interfered 
wiih.  .Now,  said  he,  under  these  circumstances,  are 
you,  “Mr.  Alcalde,  and  you,  two  captains  of  militia, 
w illing  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
Slates.”  Two  of  them  readily  consented,  hut  one  of 
the  captains  evaded  the  question.  The  general  de- 
manded a categorical  answer:  The  captain  said 

“yes,”  but  it  was  evident  » ith  a bad  grace.  They 
then  raised  their  hands  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  w ith  the  thumb  and  finger,  all  present  uncover- 
ing their  heads,  and  the  general  in  a solemn  manner 
administered  the  following  oath:  “You  tie.  swear  to 

hold  laillilul  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
defend  its  government  and  law  s agait.sl  all  its  ene- 
mies, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,”  or  words  lo  that  ellecl.  1 he  general  then 
said:  “1  will  shake  hands  with  them  as  good  friends.” 
When  he  came  to  the  captain,  who  did  not  seem  to 
enter  fully  into  the  matter,  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  told  the  interpreter,  “leli  the  man  to  look  me  in 


the  eye.”  I ’he  genera'  gave  him  one  of  hr  signifi- 

cant smiles,  ami  with  his  keen  eyes  fixed  firmly  on 
him,  9eemed  to  say,  “1  know  you  are  a rascal,” — 
(such,  be  no  doubt  was,)  but  the  others,  I think, 
were  honest.  He  then  told  the  people,  (about  two 
bundled.)  1 shake  hands  with  you  all,  through  your 
Alcalde,  and  hail  you  as  good  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates;  upon  which  they  raised  a general  shout. — 
At  this  town  are  extensive  fields  of  w heal  and  corn, 
cultivated  by  irrigation,  from  a beautiful  creek.  The 
water  is  taken  out  on  each  side  in  canals,  and  spread 
over  their  fields  It  was  a beautiful  sight  to  see  the 
clear  fountain  water  rushing  through  these  canals, 
and  producing  luxuriant  fields  of  corn  and  wheat, 
where  rain  so  seldom  falls. 

Our  camp  was  near  these  fields,  and  although  sen- 
tinels were  placed  very  near  together,  with  strict 
orders  to  keep  every  animal  out  of  them,  yet  some 
did  get  in,  and  some  damage  was  done.  Flu  gene- 
ral told  Ihe  Alcalde  that  lie  had  used  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  “any  interference  with  their  crops,” 
yet  “they  had  sustained  some  loss.”  He  told  him 
lo  examine  the  fields  and  ascertain  what  the  dam- 
age was  to  each  man,  to  send  him  a statement  of  it 
to  Santa  Fe,  and  that  full  compensation  should  be 
paid  them.  They  seemed  delighted  with  this  ex 
amplification  ol  equal  justice — a thing  not  dreamed 
of  in  New  Mexico,  under  the  rule  of  Armijo. 

News  reached  the  general  late  last  night,  that  vve 
would  have  a fight  to  day  in  one  of  the  mountain 
gorges,  and  our  movement  has  been  in  a strict  mili- 
tary manner.  When  passing  through  these  narrow 
defiles,  (where  an  enemy  would  be  most  formidable) 
the  word,  “draw  sabre,”  was  given  and  passed 
through  at  a fast  trot.  But  no  eijemy  has  been  seen. 
The  infantry  passed  over  the  mountain  to  take  them 
in  rear.  We  passed  through  several  other  villages, 
where  the  general  assembled  the  inhabitants  and 
proceeded  as  with  the  first.  The  two  last  appeared  to 
be  happy  lo  be  recognised  a9  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  were  seen  lo  embrace  each  other  in  to- 
ken of  their  joy  at  the  change  of  government.  At 
the  last  one,  they  brought  forward  their  wives  to  re- 
ceive the  congra tula t ions  of  the  general,  (whose 
manner  on  such  occasions  is  most  happy,)  ami  it  wa* 
evident  that  his  words  had  gladdened  their  hearts, 
for  they  smiled  upon  him  in  a manner  which  woman 
alone  knows  how  lo  do.  We  encamped  at  4 P.  M., 
in  poor  grass,  having  marched  seventeen  miles. — 
Captain  Cook  met  us  to  day,  from  Santa  Fe,  and 
says  Governor  Armijo  will  meet  us  with  a army. 
He  had  been  kindly  treated  vvhile  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
smoked  many  a “seganlo”  from  the  fair  lips  of  the 
ladies. 

The  villages  we  have  passed  to-day  are  built  of 
sunburnt  brick-.  The  houses  have  flat  roofs  covered 
with  earth,  and  are  dry,  and  comfortable,  from  the 
absence  of  ram  or  moisture.  Each  one  has  a church, 
and  a grave  yard  with  high  walls  of  sun-burnt  brick. 
There  is  more  intelligence  among  them  than  1 ex- 
pected to  find,  and  with  a good  government  and  pro 
tection  from  the  Indians,  they  will  become  a happy 
people. 

The  Eutaws  have  recently  stolen  their  stock  and 
carried  off  several  children.  Well  may  they  hail 
this  revolution  as  a blessing.  One  of  the  A lealdes 
said  to-day,  that  God  i tiled  the  destinies  of  men,  and 
that  as  we  had  come  with  a strong  army  among 
them  to  change  |heir  form  of  government,  it  must 
he  right,  and  he  submitted  cheerfully.  Major 
Swords  and  Lieutenant  Gillman  brought  us  the  mall 
lo  the  19th  of  July,  arid  many  a heart  was  made 
glad  by  tidings  from  wives,  mothers,  children,  and 
dearly  beloied  ones.  There  are  plenty  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  in  the  country,  and  we  shall  fare 
well  enough. 

Sunday.  Jugusl  16. — Started  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
at  seven  miles  came  to  the  village  of  St.  Miguel, 
built  like  the  others,  of  sun-burned  brick,  and  with 
flat  roofs.  After  much  delay  the  Alcalde  and  Padre 
were  found,  and  presented  lo  General  Kearney,  but 
it  was  evident  that  they  did  not  relish  an  interview 
with  him.  This  village  contains  a respectable 
church  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  houses. — 
The  general  expressed  a wish  to  ascend  one  of  the 
houses,  with  the  priest  and  Alcalde,  and  to  address 
the  people  of  the  town,  informing  them  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission.  After  many  evasions,  delays, 
and  useless  speeches,  the  Padre  made  a speech,  stal- 
ing that  "he  was  a Mexican,  but  should  obey  the 
laws  that  were  placed  over  him  (or  Ike  lime,  hut  if  the 
general  should  point  all  Ins  cannon  at  his  breast,  lie 
could  not  consent  to  go  up  there  and  address  the  peo- 
ple.” 

The  general  very  mildly  told  him,  through  the  in- 
terpreter. Mr.  Rubideau,  that  he  had  not  come  lo 
injure  him,  nor  did  he  wish  him  lo  address  the  peo- 
ple. He  only  wished  him  to  go  up  there  and  hear 
him  (the  general)  address  them.  The  Padre  still 


I 'tight  shy , and  com  ncrncl  a lung  speech  which  the 
general  interrupted,  and  told  him,  he  had  no  time  to 
listen  to  “useless  remarks,”  and  repeated  that  he 
only  wanted  him  lo  go  up  and  listen  to  his  speech. 
He  consented.  The  general  made  pretty  much  the 
same  remarks  to  Ihe  Alcalde  and  people,  that  he  had 
made  to  the  people  of  the  other  villages.  He  as- 
sured them  that  he  had  an  ample  force  and  would 
have  possession  of  the  country  against  all  opposition, 
but  gave  them  assurances  of  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  He  stated  to  them 
lhat  this  had  never  been  given  them  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  but  the  United  States  were  able 
and  would  certainly  protect  them,  not  only  in  their 
persons,  property,  and  religion,  but  against  the  cruel 
invasion  of  the  Indians.  That  they  saw  but  a small 
part  of  the  force  that  was  at  his  disposal.  Many 
more  troops  were  near  him  on  another  road,  (some 
of  which  he  showed  them  a mil-  or  two  distant)  and 
that  another  army  would,  probably,  be  through  their 
village  in  three  weeks.  After  this,  he  said,  “Mr. 
Alcalde,  are  yoti  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States.”  He  replied  that  “he 
would  prefer  waiting  till  the  general  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital.”  The  general  told  him,  “it 
was  sufficient  for  him  lo  know  that  he  had  possession 
of  his  village.”  He  then  consented  and  with  tne 
usual  formalities,  he  said,  “You  swear  lhat  you  will 
hear  true  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates  ol  America.”  The  Alcalde  said,  ‘‘provided  I 
can  tie  protected  in  my  religion.”  '1  he  general  said, 
“I  swear  you  shall  be  ” He  then  continued,  “and 
that  you  will  delend  her  against  all  her  enemies  and 
opposers,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghosi — Amen.” 

The  general  then  said,  “I  continue  you  as  the  Al- 
calde ol  this  village,  and  require  you,  the  inhabi- 
tants ol  this  village  lo  obey  him  as  such.  Your  laws 
will  be  continued  for  the  present,  but  as  soon  as  I 
have  lime  lo  examine  them,  if  any'  change  can  be 
made  lhat  will  be  for  your  benefit,  it  shall  be  done.” 
After  shaking  hands  with  them  he  left.  The  Padre 
then  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  and  his 
staff  refreshments;  and  after  su-w  v hugs,  jokes  and 
professions  of  friend-hip,  with  expression  from 
the  general,  thal,  “the  better  the.  i -ouame  acquaint- 
ed the  belter  friends  Ihey  would  lie,”  and  ail  muta- 
tion lo  the  Padre  to  visit  him  at  Santa  Fe,  (which  he 
promi-ed,)  vve  left  the  village.  The  Padre  was  evi- 
dently the  ruling  spu  it  of  the  village,  and  the  Al- 
cahle  was  tinder  great  restraint  by  his  presence. — 
I he  visit  to  the  priest,  and  the  frank  and  friendly 
manner  of  the  general  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
1 believe  they  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Miguel  will 
-non  he  as  goed  democrats  as  can  be  found  in  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Alcalde  informed  the  general  that  400  men 
left  the  village  to  join  the  Mexican  army,  but  that 
two  hundred  had  returned  home. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  village  an  express  arrived 
from  Santa  Fe,  informing  the  general  that  a large 
force  would  oppose  his  march  ]5  miles  from  that 
place,  in  a deep  ravine,  it  was  headed  bv  an  indi- 
vidual known  as  Salazar.  That  Gen.  Armijo  refus- 
ed to  command  them,  and  said  he  would  defend  the 
town.  The  same  information  was  soon  after  brought 
by  Puebla  Indians,  who  said  there  was  a large  force  of 
their  people  among  the  Mexicans,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows;  that  their  people  had  been  forced  into  the 
service,  and  their  chiefs  would  not  permit  them  to 
take  their  guns. 

As  it  is  not  more  than  two  days  march  to  Santa  Fe, 
if  we  have  a fight  it  will  probably  he  to-morrow. — 
Marched  17  miles. 

Monday,  Jug.  17. — Starled  at  the  usual  time.  Our 
picket  guard  touk  a prisoner,  the  son  of  the  noted 
Salazar,  well  remembered  by  the  Texan  prisoners 
for  his  cruelties  to  them.  He  stated  that  the  Mexi- 
can army  had  left  the  cannon  and  gone  home.  The 
general  told  him  he  would  keep  him  a prisoner,  and 
if  he  found  lhat  he  had  told  him  falsely,  he  would 
hang  him.  We  soon  met  other-  from  Santa  Fe,  who 
congratulated  tt.e  general  on  his  arrival  in  the  ’oun- 
try,  and  their  deliverance  from  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  Armijo. 

They  luriher  said,  lhat  Armijo  had  taken  one  hun- 
dred dragoons  and  his  cannon,  and  gone  this  morn- 
mg  towards  Chihuahua.  We  passed  to  day  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Pecos.  I visited  it  with  some 
Mexicans,  and  an  interpreter,  who  gave  me  a full 
account  of  it.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  long 
before  the  conquest.  It  stands  on  an  eminence.  The 
dwellings  were  built  of  small  slones  and  mud;  some 
of  the  buildings  are  still  so  far  perfect  as  to  show 
three  full  stories.  There  were  four  rooms  under 
ground,  fifteen  feet  deep  and  tiveniy-five  feet  across 
in  a circular  form.  In  one  of  these  rooms,  burned 
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the  ‘-holy  fire,”  which  was  kindled  many  centuries 
belbre  the  conquest;  and  when  the  Pecos  Indians 
were  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  they  still  con- 
tinued their  otvn  religious  rites,  and  among  them  the 
“sacred  fiie,”  which  never  ceased  to  burn  till  seven 
years  since,  when  the  village  was  broken  up.  The 
population  is  probably  one  thousand.  Thechurch  is 
large,  and  although  in  ruins,  was  evidently  a fine 
building.  It  was  built  after  the  conquest.  The  eastern 
roof  of  the  main  building  is  still  good — it  is  frilled 
with  birds.  As  we  came  in  front  of  it  the  Mexicans 
took  off  their  bats,  and  on  entering  the  building  we 
did  the  same. 

The  general  learned  to-day  that  Salazar  had  been 
in  command  at  the  cannon,  and  that  be  had  passed 
around  us  and  gone  to  St.  Miguel,  the  town  we  pass- 
ed yesterday.  The  general  sent  him  word  that  he 
had  his  sou  a prisoner,  and  would  treat  him  well,  it 
the  fattier  remained  peaceable,  but  if  he  took  up 
arms,  or  excited  the  people  to  resistance,  he  would 
bang  him. 

We  encamped  at  3 P.  M.,  on  the  Pecos  creek,  in 
excellent  grass,  where  there  was  a beautiful  farm 
well  watered — distance  to-day  fifteen  and  three  quar- 
ter miles. 

An  abundance  of  vegetables  have  been  brought  in- 
to camp  this  evening,  and  we  have  fared  belter  than 
since  we  left  Missouri,  Bread,  coffee,  and  bacon  are 
excellent  articles  of  food,  when  accompanied  with 
other  litlie  “fixings”  which  ladies  can  only  provide 
us  with,  but  of  themselves,  after  a few  weeks,  cam- 
paigners become  a little  tired. 

An  American  gentleman  has  just  arrived  in  camp 
from  Santa  Fe;  he  left  at  12  M.  to-day,  and  says 
that  after  the  governor’s  abdication,  the  Alcaldes 
held  a meeting,  and  gravely  discussed  the  propriety 
of  tearing  down  the  churches  to  prevent  their  being 
converted  into  barracks,  and  that  the  American  citi- 
zens interfered  and  assured  them  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  on  that  subject;  and  thereby  saved  the 
churches.  A lady  also  sent  fi-r  him  this  morning, 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  for 
lie r to  leave  the  town,  with  her  daughters,  to  save 
them  from  dishonor.  He  advised  her  by  all  means 
to  remain  at  home,  and  assured  her  that  she  and  her 
daughters  were  in  no  danger  from  the  approach  of 
the  army. 

Most  of  the  respectable  people  of  the  town  have 
left,  and  many  country  people  are  going  to  town  for 
protection. 

Tuesday,  August  13. — Started  as  usual  and  at  six 
miles  came  to  the  cannon,  where  the  Mexican  army 
under  Armijo  had  been  assembled.  There  had  been 
3,000  troops  there,  but  it  seems  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  them,  the  fewer  they  b -came,  and  when 
v.-c  passed  through  they  had  all  gone.  The  position 
they  ciiose  was  near  the  lower  end,  and  it  was  one 
of  great  strength.  The  passage  was  not  more  than 
f n-iy  feel  wide — in  front  they  had  made  an  obstruc- 
tion with  timber,  and  beyond  this,  at  300  yards  dis- 
tance, was  ar.  eminence  in  the  road,  on  which  their 


cannon  had  been  placed;  an  1 it  was  thought  by  us, 
that  their  position  was  equal  to  5,000  men.  We 
reached  the  hill  which  overlooks  Santa  Fe  at  5 P.  M. 
Major  Clark’s  artillery  was  put  into  line,  and  the 
mounted  troops  and  infantry  were  marched  through 
the  town  to  the  Palace,  (as  it  is  called)  on  the  pub- 
lic square,  whether  the  general  and  his  staff  dis- 
mounted, and  were  received  by  the  acting  govern- 
or and  other  dignitaries  and  conducted  to  a large 
room. 

The  general  stated,  in  a few  words,  the  object  of 
his  visit,  and  gave  assurance  of  safetv  and  protec- 
tion to  all  unoffending  citizens.  While  this  trans- 
pired the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  on  the  staff 
which  is  attached  to  the  Palace,  by  Major  Swords, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was-  seen  to  wave  above  the  build- 
ings, it  was  hailed  by  a national  salute  from  the  bat- 
tery of  Captains  Fisher  and  Weightman,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Clark.  While  the  general  was 
proclaiming  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  as  a part 
of  the  United  States,  the  first  gun  was  heard.— 
“There,”  said  he,  “my  guns  proclaim  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  floats  over  tins  capitol.” — 
The  people  appeared  satisfied.  The  general  slept 
in  that  palace,  ( we  democrats  must  call  it  the  govern- 
or’s house.)  One  company  of  dragoons  was  kept  in 
the  city  as  a guard,  and  the  business  of  the  day  was 
ended. 

Thus  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  days,  has  an  army 
been  marched  nearly  900  miles  over  a desert  coun- 
try, and  conqured  a province  of  80,000  souls,  with- 
out firing  a gun--a  success  which  may  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  Genera! 
Kearney  has  managed  this  arduous  and  delicate  busi- 
ness. In  explaining  bis  object  in  coming  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  kindness  he  felt  for  the  inhabitants,  he 
was  mild  and  courteous;  but  then,  (would  add,)  1 
claim  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  for  the  U.  States. 

1 put  my  hand  on  it  from  this  moment,  (bringing  his 
hand  firmly  down  on  his  thigh,)  arfcl  demanded  obe- 
dience to  its  laws. 

Wednesday,  August  19.— Tiie  general  addressed  the 
whole  people  to  day  more  at  lengtli  than  he  had  on 
other  occasions,  and  took  particular  care  to  give 
them  the  most  positive  assurances  of  protection  in 
their  persons,  property,  and  religion.  Many  fami- 
lies had  fled  on  his  approach,  and  he  told  their 
friends  to  bring  them  back,  and  to  say  to  them  that 
they  would  be  more  safe  under  bis  administration 
than  they  had  ever  been.  He  stated,  that  in  taking 
possession  of  New  Mexico,  he  claimed  the  whole  of 
it  for  the  United  States,  without  reference  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  absolved  them  from  their  allegiance  to 
Mexico  and  Gov.  Armijo,  and  proclaimed  himself 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  claimed  them  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Siates. 

Tiie  acting  governor  and  Alcaides  then  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  (lie  peo- 
ple, with  a simultaneous  shout,  exclaimed,  “Fire  el 
General.'’'1  The  acting  governor  then  addressed  the 
people  as  follows: 


John  Baptist,  Vigil  and  Alcalde,  political  and  mili" 
lary  governor  pro  tern.,  of  tiie  department  of  New 
Mexico,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe,  tiie  capital 
thereof,  greeting:  It  having  been  out  of  my  power,' 

by  all  exertions  that  I could  put  in  practice,  to  calm 
the  fears  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  by  the  deser- 
tion of  General  Don  Manuel  Armijo  and  his  soldiers, 
and  what  was  most  frightful,  he  having  made  them 
conceive,  on  the  approach  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  government  of  tiie  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica to  the  capital,  that  said  forces  were  composed 
of  cruel  and  sanguinary  savages,  and  for  which  many 
families  have  left  their  homes  to  hide  themselves  in 
the  desert — believing  that  no  security,  no  protection 
of  their  lives  or  property  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  commander  of  the  said  forces;  and  in  order  to 
appease  these  fears  I thought  it  convenient  and  ne- 
cessary to  order  to  be  set  up  in  the  most  public 
places,  the  proclamation  of  the  chief  of  said  forces  of 
which  the  following  is-iis  tenor.”  He  then  read  the 
proclamation  which  Gen.  K.  had  sent  among  the 
Mexicans  in  advance. 

Thursday , August  20lli  and  Friday  21st. — The  gene" 
ra!  sits  in  his  room,  and  is  constantly  receiving  visits 
from  the  officers  of  Ex-Governor  Armijo  and  others, 
Who  fled  on  his  approach.  To  all  w ho  remain  quiet 
and  peaceable  he  promises  prote  clion.  Many  of 
them  come  into  his  presence  disquieted,  but  he  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  claiming  all  their  fears,  and  he 
is  winning  laurels  among  them  daily.  E's-Governor 
Armijo  lias  certainly  fled.  The  cannon  he  took 
from  tiie  place  have  been  retaken  by, Captain  Fisher, 
and  will  be  here  soon.  The  gun  taker.  from  the 
Texan  prisoners,  was  left  in  a mountain,  carriage 
destroyed;  the  gurt,  a brass  six  pounder,  have  been 
recovered. 

Saturday , August  22d.--The  general  is  stili  receiv- 
ing visits  and  attending  to  matters  and  things  which 
are  referred  to  him.  Captain  Waldo,  of  the  volun- 
teers, is  translating  the  few  written  laws  which  can 
be  found. 

Sunday,  August  23. — The  general  and  his  staff  and 
some  other  officers,  went  to  church  to  day.  There 
are  no  seats  in  the  church,  except  one  for  tiie  go- 
vernor, and  a beneli  on  which  his  subs  sit.  Gen. 
K.  occupied  the  former,  and  we  the  latter.  The 
rich  and  the  ragged  kneel  or  sit  on  the  floor,  as  best 
they  can.  When  the  priests  were  ready,  tiie  service 
commenced  with  a piece  of  music  not  unlike  what 
I have  heard  in  the  theatre,  and  pretty  well  played. 
This  continued  with  different  pieces  of  music  till  the 
ceremony  was  over.  After  which  they  escorted  the 
general  to  his  quarters  with  music. 

There  is  evidently  a large  portion  of  very  igno- 
rant people  here,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  Hi  ink, 
judging  from  their  deportment,  that  they  have  no 
rights  and  are  bound  to  obey  their  superiors.  When 
our  laws  and  institutions  are  established  here,  the 
resources  of  tiie  country  will  be  developed,  and  these 
people  will  become  prosperous  and  happy. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR,  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  TEN  YEARS, 


Commencing  1 si  Septamber  and  ending  31s l August , in  each  year. 


ARTICLES. 

13 16. 

1345. 

ilk 

1843. 

1842. 

1841. 

1840, 

1839. 

1333. 

1837 . 

Bacon,  assorted, 

. . . casks 

25,213 

i 2,892 

1 9,563 

16,553 

13,505 

J 1.231 

7,350 

13  A IS 

11  715 

8,131 

Bacon  hams. 

. . . casks 

1 2,0  92 

8,353 

19,070 

13,583 

9,'22() 

6,11! 

4.412 

6,219 

5.565 

6,429 

Bacon,  in  bulk. 

lbs. 

491,700 

350,0.10 

1,203,821 

1,453  793 

i ,283,109 

2,593,057 

1,117,937 

1,501,900 

935,250 

1,492,877 

Bussing,  western. 

. . . pieces 

96,601 

1 i i ,324 

100,216 

89,721 

60,307 

70.976 

66  S98 

49,697 

43,364 

30.447 

Bale  rope,  western, 

cuiis 

56,673 

6 1 ,600 

83,684 

80,932 

63,307 

65.613 

47,970 

62  602 

61.005 

21,256 

Butter, 

kegs  and  firkins 

44,17-2 

30,319 

13.83! 

18,530 

H,791 

14.074 

10,429 

7,557 

11.967 

7,369 

Butier, 

bbis. 

1 ,40  t 

396 

500 

894 

264 

693 

790 

429 

•279 

199 

Beef, 

. bbis.  and  tierces 

62.231 

32,574 

49,363 

17,549 

1 "',455 

.33,262 

10,843 

10,777 

6,153 

9,859 

rJ,ouisiana  and  Mississippi,  bales 

705  31  5 

688  214 

627.796 

824,045 

533,328 

677.313 

747,894 

469,231 

560,406 

443,307 

Lake, 

bales 

, 

14,278 

19,533 

13  234 

14,230 

8,967 

5 163 

14,960 

12,156 

13.836 

1 1 643 

North  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  bales 

221*677 

193,246 

169,334 

191,410 

1 18,629 

118,122 

155,466 

69,347 

124,539 

132,080 

g j 

Arkansas, 

. . . bales 

34,376 

23.1o3 

21,835 

30,511 

16,734 

11,149 

13  767 

7,003 

1 1..69 

7,101 

H 

Mobile, 

bales 

6,35b 

12,153 

47,596 

] 0,687 

4.565 

5,831 

15,6(9 

16  763 

23.301 

7,655 

o 

Florida, 

hales 

5,343 

12,830 

12,016 

3,381 

2,831 

731 

2,727 

1,030 

5,437 

1,053 

Texas, 

bdes 

4,249 

25,159 

18  170 

15,328 

5,101 

4,481 

.3,932 

2,929 

3,23  2 

2,974 

Corn,  in  ears, 

bbis." 

353,473 

139,686 

165,351 

255,059 

240,675 

168,050 

152,965 

161  913 

270.924 

194.013 

Corn,  sire  lied , . 

sacks 

1 160,120 

390,96  i 

360,052 

427,552 

33  3,709 

268  557 

273.363 

333,7.95 

177,751 

.369,090 

Flour, 

bbis. 

837,986 

533,3 1 2 

• 502,507 

521,175 

439,633 

406,194 

432,523 

43 1 93  t 

320,203 

■253,500 

Hemp, 

. bundles 

30,930 

46,274 

33,962 

1 1,873 

1.211 

450 

500 

4,044 

450 

Lard, 

. . . bbis. 

107,639 

60,078 

119.717 

107,839 

18,207 

9,672 

5,007 

8,620 

3,737 

3,664 

Lard , 

kegs 

334.969 

2 to  414 

373,3  !1 

307,871 

366.695 

311.710 

1 77,303 

218,337 

224.398 

203,825 

Lead,  pie. 

pigs 

7o5  394 

732,125 

639,269 

571,949 

472,555 

434,467 

307,397 

309,523 

291,443 

260,223 

Oa 

g,  . • 

bbis.  and  saeks 

269,336 

1 44  262 

130,432 

120,430 

63,231 

54,250 

42,386 

33,703 

25,514 

32,130 

Pork, 

. . . bbis. 

369  601 

216  96‘9 

412  929 

204,643 

244.442 

216,974 

120.903 

166,071 

139,463 

115,580 

Pork, 

. . . liiids. 

9,938 

6.741 

8,800 

2,371 

946 

763 

1,067 

1,160 

1,523 

531 

Pork,  in  bulk, 

. . lbs. 

9,740,752 

4,079.600 

7,792,000 

6,814,750 

4,051,800 

9,744,220 

5,099,987 

7,192,156 

3,474,076 

8,939  135 

Taliow, 

bbis. 

8,255 

7,828 

7,323 

6,995 

5.071 

937 

20!) 

748 

135 

73 

Tobacco,  leaf, 

hhds. 

72,896 

71,493 

82,435 

91,454 

G6,S55 

53,170 

43,827 

28,153 

37.533 

28,501 

Whisker, 

. . . bbis. 

317,104 

97,651 

86,947 

83,597 

63,345 

73,873 

55,857 

29,353 

51,530 

41,790 

Wheat, 

. bbis.  nad  sacks 

403,736 

64,759 

86,014 

118  248 

131,856 

2,62! 

63,018 

17,290 

2,027 

6,422 
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THE  COTTON  CROP. 

Having  appropriated  a large  portion  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Register  to  statistics  and  remarks  re- 
lative to  the  grain  crop  and  grain  trade,  we  appro- 
priate this  number  to  similar  statistics  in  relation  to 
cotton  interests. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton 
business  furnish  an  appropriate  commencement  of 

the  subject. 

ANNUAL  REM  AUKS. 

The  period  having  arrived  which  commences  a 
new  commercial  year,  wo  proceed,  in  accordance 
with  our  custom,  to  a brief  review  of  the  operations 
of  the  season  just  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  avail 
ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  indulge  in  a few  re- 
marks upon  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year. 

It  seemed  to  be  tlie  general  impression  that  the 
commercial  year  now  brought  to  its  termination 
opened  with  unusually  flattering  prospects  for  an  ac- 
tive and  prosperous  trade  in  nearly  all  the  leading 
pro-.!u'  ts  which  constitute  the  business  of  our  mark- 
et. Our  most  important  export  staple,  cotton,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a rapidly  increased  consump- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  had  steadily 
recovered  from  ar.  unparalleled  state  of  depression, 
and  the  future  seemed  still  to  present  a promise  of 
progressive  amendment,  through  the  hoped  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  favorable  auspices.  The  teem- 
ing resources  of  the  west  were  known  to  have  been 
developed  in  unusual  abundance;  and  although,  in 
view  of  Ihe  ample  supplies,  prices  were  not  expect- 
ed to  attain  a higher  range,  yet  it  appeared  probable 
that  the  various  productions  of  the  farming  slates 
would  meet  with  a ready  market,  at  far  remunerat- 
ing i ales.  1 he  sober  and  steady  course  of  trade, 
however,  so  confide, illy  hoped  for,  and  so  much  to 
be  desired,  in  a general  view,  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  introduction  of  unexpected  influences.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the  failure,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  the  grain  and  potato  crops  of 
Great  Britian,  and  some  parts  of  the  continent,  which 
had  an  unfavorable  efl'ect  upon  the  cotton  market, 
while  the  same  cause,  coupled  with  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
proposition  of  a material  reduction  and  final  repeal 
of  the  corn  duties  of  England  (which  measure  it  vras 
mainly  instrumental  in  precipitating)  gave  a specu- 
lative impulse  to  operations  in  breadstuff's,  which — 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases — were  carried  far  beyond 
the  point  of  prudence;  and  the  common  result  of  such 
infatuation  has  been  evidenced  in  a disastrous  reac- 
tion. Among  the  other  adverse  influences  which 
have  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  course  of 
trade  may  be  mentioned  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
England,  consequent  upon  the  extravagant  specula- 
tions in  railway  schemes,  the  agiiation  of  the  Ore- 
gon question,  the  Mexican  war,  with  other  matters 
less  prominent — ail  combining  to  produce  disaster, 
disappointment,  and  gloom,  instead  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  high  hopes  with  which  the  season  open- 
ed, and  maiking  the  fallibility  of  all  human  calcu- 
lation. Happily  the  Oregon  controversy,  which 
rendered  imminent  a collision  with  the  most  formi- 
dable European  power,  has  been  settled,  and,  as  we 
believe,  upon  a basis  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
great  majority  of  both  countries.  The  Mexican  war 
is  still  iri  progress,  arid  its  probable  duration  is  alto- 
gether problematical.  It  is  not  calculated,  however, 
to  cause  much  disturbance  to  the  general  business  of 
the  country,  further  than  may  be  incidental  to  some 
derangement  of  the  finances;  but  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  an  honorn bale  and  advantageous  arrange- 
ment will  soon  be  < fleet-  :!,  which  will  restore  peace 
to  our  bor  i is,  and  extend,  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion, agriculture,  and  commerce  into  legions  long 
disturbed  by  civil  discord  and  revolution.  This  con- 
troversy once  happily  concluded  we  shall  again  be 
at  peace  with  all  nations,  with  a prospect,  so  far  as 
the  future  can  be  discerned,  of  an  indifinue  immu- 
nity from  hostile  collision  with  loreign  powers;  and 
our  country,  with  its  mighty  and  diversified  interests, 
. will  move  i nward  to  the  attainment  of  its  brilliant 
destiny.  Measures  ol  national  policy,  may  frequent- 
ly disturb  the  course  of  trade,  and  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  these  are  not  characterized  oy  more 
permanency;  but  the  aggregate  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  still  progressive,  and  that  which  is  found  to 
he  an  evil  lo-day  may  tie  corrected  by  ihe  wise  coun- 
cils of  a subsequent  period.  Important  changes  re- 
lating to  commerce  and  finance  have  recently  been 
made  in  this  country,  and  in  England,  and  Iheir  ope- 
ration, whether  for  good  or  evil,  remains  to  be  test- 
ed. Opinions  on  these  points  are,  of  course,  widely 
variant;  and  as  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  mea- 
sures which  have  become  so  exclusively  political, 
we  can  only  hope  that,  upon  a fair  and  imparliul  tri- 
al of  the  operation  of  these  laws  upon  the  great  in- 


terests of  the  country,  the  good  will  be  retained,  and 
the  evil,  should  any  bo  demonstrated,  promptly  cor- 
rected. 

Cotton.  The  season  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
September  last  may  he.  said  to  have  opened  under 
highly  flattering  prospects  for  ready  sales,  at  fair 
prices — a position  of  the  market  in  favorable  con- 
lra-l  with  the  gloomy  features  which  characterized 
the  advent  of  the  previous  year.  This  cheering 
promise  was  derived  from  a view  of  the  unparallel- 
ed degree  of  activity  which  prevailed  in  the  manu- 
factures, both  of  Europe  and  this  country,  and  bright 
anticipations  were  very  generally  entertained,  not- 
withstanding the  early  impression  which  prevailed 
that  the  crop  would  prove  a large  one.  As  the  sea- 
son advanced,  however,  its  progress  demonstrated  a 
very  material  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  production, 
as  compared  with  t lie  previous  year — a circumstance 
which  would  unquestionably  have  led  to  an  im 
portant  enhancement  of  prices  under  a continu- 
ance of  the  favorable  features  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  commercial  -year.  But  before  this 
conviction  became  strong  enough  to  act  upon  to  any 
important  extent  a variety  of  adverse  elements  were 
brought  into  operation,  which  tended  in  a material 
degree  to  disappoint  the  fluttering  anticipations  that 
were  indulged  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  obstacles  to  a prosperous 
progress  in  t lie  market  were  the  partial  failure  of 
the  grain  and  potato  crops  of  Europe;  the  inordinate 
speculations  in  railway  shares,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  and  the  consequent  tightness  in  the 
money  market;  the  agitation  of  the  Oregon  question; 
the  glutted  position  of  the  Asiatic  markets,  and  a 
variety  of  other  impediments  which  were  not  cal- 
culated on,  and  which  need  riot  here  be  enumerated. 
Tbe  excessive  depression  of  the  previous  year,  how- 
ever, lias  been  avoided,  and  the  closing  rales  are  a 
fraction  higher  than  those  which  prevailed  at  the 
opening  of  the  season.  As  regards  the  crop  of  1845, 
it  was  early  manilest  that  excessive  drought  for  a 
long  period  had  materially  curtailed  the  extent  of 
the  production  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alaba- 
ma, &c.;  but  at  tbe  same  time  an  impression  prevail- 
ed that  the  increased  yield  in  the  sections  of  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river  would  go  far 
to  counterbalance  the  deficiency  in  the  states  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  result,  however,  proves  that  this. cal- 
culation was  widely  erroneous,  and  is  another  among 
the  many  instances  on  record  which  evidence  the 
futility  of  early  estimates.  According  to  our  gene- 
ral cotton  table,  to  which  we  beg  a reference,  the 
the  total  receipts  at  ail  ihe  shipping  ports,  up  to  the 
latest  dates  amount  to  2,056,314  bales,  against  2,4  i 7,- 
812  bales  at  the  same  time  last  year — showing  a de- 
ficiency ot  361,498  bales.  This  amount  includes 
1,321  bales  received  at  this  port  from  Texas,  while 
that  state  was  still  a foreign  country;  and  when  this 
Item  is  deducted,  and  certain  additions  are  made  for 
the  stocks  on  hand  at  Macon,  Augusta,  and  Ham- 
burg, the  receipts  overland  at  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, &c.,  I lie  crop  of  llic  United  Stales,  as  made  up 
by  the  New  York  Siiiippiug  and  Commercial  List, 
will  probably  be  not  lar  Irom  2,075,000  bales, against 
2,394  503  bales  last  year.  This  amount,  however, 
wili  not  include  any  shipments  which  may  have  been 
made  from  Texas  to  ihe  northern  ports,  or  to  Eu- 
rope, since  the  16th  day  of  February  last,  the  date 
of  the  transfer  of  the  custom  houses  of  the  U.  States, 
of  which  there  are  nu  published  accounts,  but  which, 
as  well  as  the  stocks  at  the  shipping  ports — if  there  be 
any — now  properly  b.-lungtofke  crop  of  Ike  U Stales. 
We  have  now  ai  rived  at  the  proper  point  for  a brief 
exposition  of  the  progress  of  our  own  market. 

The  first  bale  of  the  crop  of  1845  came  to  hand  on 
the  30ih  July,  being  seven  days  later  than  the  first 
receipt  of  the  previous  year.  For  many  days  sub- 
sequently, however,  only  a few  trifling  lots  arrived, 
and  it  v\  as  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August  that  any 
sales  of  consequence  took  place,  Ihe  rales  in  these 
transactions  being  7|a9^  cents  for  good  middling  to 
good  lair,  with  a tolerably  ready  demand  for  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  norlh,  particularly  for  the 
finer  qualities.  On  tbe  1st  September  the  receipts 
of  new  crops  had  reached  6,846  bales,  against  2,720 
bales  at  same  lime  the  year  previous,  and  our  quo- 
tations were  7ju9j  cents  lor  good  middling  to  good 
arid  fine.  During  tne  first  week  in  September,  ow  mg 
to  the  limited  number  of  buyers,  accumulating  slock 
and  declining  exchanges,  a reduction  ol  gat  a cent 
took  place  on  the  low  and  middling  qualities,  tbe 
liner  grades  being  well  sustained,  owing  to  their 
comparative  scarcity,  and  to  tbe  tact  that  thus  lar 
the  demand  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
ihem.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  Sep 
lember  the  market  exhibited  but  a'  moderate  degree 
of  activity,  being  unfavorably  influenced  by  appre- 
hensiuns  of  short  crops  of  breaO-suifts  in  Europe, 
particularly  Great  Britain,  though  prices  were  lo 
ierably  well  maintained.  On  the  1st  October  ac- 


counts of  a more  favorable  promise  of  the  grain 
crops  of  Great  Brilain,  which  had  led  to  extensive 
sales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  at  advanced  prices, 
produced  an  improvement  in  our  market  of  5 a g of  a 
cent,  and  prices  continued  lo  be  well  sustained  until 
the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  maiket  was  again 
unfavorably  influenced  by  advices  from  England  of 
a large  stock,  a tight  money  market,  and  a deficiency 
in  the  crops.  From  this  period  the  market  moved 
forward  with  various  fluctuations,  as  influenced  main.- 
ly  by  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  character  of  the 
European  advices,  though  without  exhibiting  any 
extraordinary  feature,  calling  for  more  extended  de- 
tail. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  upon  a general 
view  of  the  season’s  business,  that  a fair  degree  of 
steadiness  has  prevailed  in  prices,  Ihe  extreme  fluc- 
tuations for  the  middling  to  middling  fair  qualities 
being  6ga7,  and  7^a8|  cents — the  high*  st  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Ociober,  and  Uie  lowest  in  Ihe  latter  part  of 
May,  when  a sudden  advance  in  freights  and  a da- 
cline  in  exchanges  were  added  lo  other  adverse  in- 
fluences. The  season  closes  with  a light  stock  in 
factor’s  hands,  the  whole  quantity  on  hand,  includ- 
ing all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  being  only  6,332 
bales. 

T he  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  September 
last,  from  all  sources,  are  1,053,633  bales.  This 
amount  includes  12,240  bales  received  from  Mobile 
and  Florida,  which  being  deducted  makes  what  we 
term  our  receipts  proper  1,041.393  bales.  In  this  last 
amount  there  are  included  1,321  bales  received  from 
Texas  between  the  1st  September  and  the  6th  Janu- 
ary, at  which  latter  dale  the  cotton  of  Texas  ceased 
to  be  considered  a foreign  production;  so  that  the  ac- 
tual receipts  of  the  United  States  cotton,  properly  be- 
longing to  Ibis  port  are  1,040,072  bales.  The  total 
exports  during  Ihe  same  period  are  1,054,857  bales, 
of  which  562,320  bales  were  shipped  lo  Great  Bri- 
tain, 159,528  to  France,  112,927  to  other  foreign 
ports,  and  220,082  to  United  States  ports,  including 

5.000  bales  to  western  states.  In  the  exports  to  G. 
Britain  there  is  a decrease  of  23,568,  and  to  other 
foreign  ports  of  12,566  bales,  while  to  France  there 
is  an  increase  of  34,508,  and  to  United  States  ports 
of  71,867  bales. 

The  crop  of  1845  having  thus  been  disposed  of,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a glance  at  the  proba- 
ble prospects,  as  regards  a*market,  for  the  crop  now 
alvancirig  to  maturity.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
these  present  the  highly  flattering  promise  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  past  season,  yet  we  see 
no  good  reason  for  despondency  upon  this  branch  of 
ihe  interest  at  issue.  It  is  true  Uut  the  passage  of 
the  new  tariff  act  may  somewhat  check  the  progress 
of  manufactures  in  this  country;  but  those  in  opera- 
tion, particularly  those  producing  the  heavier  fa- 
brics, ore  eakl  to  be  so  well  established,  and  so  clcd- 
fully  and  economically  conducted,  that  they  scarcely 
need  fear  competition.  At  all  events,  wherever  the 
manufactured  articles  may  be  produced,  the  raw  ma- 
terial must  be  consumed,  and  the  probable  extent  of 
this,  consumption,  and  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, are  of  course  the  ruling  incidents  to  which 
the  attention  of  all  interested  parties  is  directed. — 
The  great  controlling  market  of  Liverpool,  which 
during  (he  greater  portion  of  the  past  season  has 
been  kept  in  a state  of  depression  altogether  unlooked 
for  at  this  period  of  last  year,  and  by  causes  which 
are  familiar  to  all,  begins  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
amendment.  Notwithstanding  a falling  off  in  the 
average  weekly  amount  taken  by  consumers  during 
the  six  months  ended  July  1,  1846,  of  about  2.0UU 
bales  per  week,  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  yet  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the  latest  dale  was 
272, 0UU  bales  less  than  at  same  lime  last  year,  re- 
sulting Irom  the  large  deficiency  iri  the  crop  of  tins 
country.  The  total  stock  of  all  descriptions  at  Li- 
verpool on  the  31st  July  was  792, 000  bales,  of  which 

558.000  hales  were  American,  being  'the  smallest 
stock  at  a similar  period  since  1842.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  spinners  arc  very  lightly  stocked,  having 
bought  with  extreme  caution,  and  barely  for  imme- 
diate wants,  throughout  nearly  the  entire  season, 
though  according  to  recent  accounts  they  were  ope- 
rating rather  more  freeiy,  under  the  conviction  that 
the  United  States  crop  of  1845  could  not  exceed 

2.100.000  bales,  and  partially  influenced  also  by  the 
rather  unpromising  accounts  from  this  country  in  re- 
gard lo  the  crop  now  in  progress.  The  total  stuck  in 
all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  011  the  1st  July  "(when 
a half  yearly  statement  was  made  up,)  was  930,800 
bales,  against  1 ,344,700  bales  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Ol  this  amount,  597,209  hales  were  Ameii- 
can,  against  915,300  bates  ol  that  description  at 
same  period  last  year.  The  quantity  taken  by  con- 
sumers during  the  six  months  ended  on  the  1st  July 
was  54  757  bales  less  than  during  the  same  period 
last  year,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  actual  consump- 
tion lias  not  diminished,  and  there  would  seem  to  bo 
a fair  prospect  that  at  least  an  equal  ratio  will  be 
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maintained,  as  among  the  favorable  circumstances 
the  important  home  market  is  likeiy  lobe  somewhat 
extended  through  the  operation  of  the  new  corn 
laws,  which  secure  cheap  bread  to  the  multitude,  en- 
abling them  to  buy  more  freely  of  the  manufactured 
products.  It  should  here  be  remarked,  however, 
that  advices  from  England  represent  the  trade  in 
goods  and  yarns  to  have  been  barely  remunerating 
for  some  time  past,  and  any  material  enhancement 
of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  would  be  likely  to 
force  the  spinners  into  working  short  time,  and  thus 
reduce  the  consumption,  unless  a corresponding  im- 
provement should  be  realized  in  the  markets  fur  the 
manufactured  articles.  In  France  li  ere  has  also 
been  a falling  off  in  the  amount  'aktui  for  consump- 
tion, as  compared  with  last  year,  the  relative  amoun' 
of  deliveries  during  the  six  months  ended  on  the  1st 
July  being  200,329  bales  in  1846,  amt  246,452  in 
1845.  There  has,  however,  been  a still  greater  fal- 
ling off  in  the  amount  of  supply;  so  that  the  stock  on 
hand  at  the  late-t  dates  was  some  15  000  bales  less 
than  at.  same  time  last  year.  In  the  northern  ports, 
according  to  the  tabular  statement  of  the  New  York 
Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  the  stocks  are  some- 
what larger  than  last  year  being  at  that  port,  on  the 
19  h nil.  54,200  hales,  against  44  2tl0  alsatne  time  in 
1845-  The  ratio  of  consumption,  however,  is  said 
to  be  grealer  than  last  year,  and  as  new  supplies  will 
be  unusually  late  in  going  forward  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  stock  held  at  the  north  will  be 
reduced  below  thuse  of  last  year  before  they  can  be 
replenished  to  any  important  extent.  From  all  the 
foregoing  considerations,  and  some  others  which  we 
have  no  space  to  expatiate  upon,  we  repeal  that  we 
see  no  good  cause  for  despondency  as  regards  the 
prospects  of  a market,  at  fair  remunerating  prices,  ; 
even  though  our  planters  shou;d  secure  a liberal 
yield. 

In  proposing  a few  remarks  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  growing  crop,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  subject,  and  of  the  extreme  caution 
which  is  requisite  in  treating  of  a matter  of  such 
paramount  importance  as  a great  agricultural  and 
commercial  interest,  involved  as  it  is,  at  tnis  early 
period  of  the  season,  in  so  much  uncertainty.  Ex- 
perience has  over  and  again  demonstrated  the  falla- 
cy of  anything  like  positive  estimates  of  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  production,  while  yet  the  plant  is  so 
far  from  maturuy,  and  subject  to  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes; and  as  we  leave  never  allowed  ourselves  to  in- 
dulge in  any  speculative  calculations  upon  a matter 
so  entirely  problematical,  we  shall  abstain  on  this 
occasion  from  presenting  any  fancied  resell  in  figures, 
under  the  conviction  that  interests  are  involved 
which  are  quite  too  serious  to  be.  made  the  subject 
of  theoretical  conclusions.  But  while  we  disclaim 
all  intention  to  oiler  speculations  on  the  final  result 
of  the  crop  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  al- 
lusion to  its  present  position;  a position  which  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  its  future  prospects. — 
We  have  already,  on. repeated  occasions,  in  our  re 
ports  upon  the  cotton  market,  alluded  to  the  reite- 
rated declarations  from  the  country  that  the  crop 
was  backward;  attributed  mainly  to  a late  and  un- 
favorable spring.  The  correctness  ol  the  assertions 
may  now  be  considered  settled,  as  we  shall  proceed 
to  demonstrate.  The  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop 
was  on  the  7th  of  August,  being  seven  days  later 
than  the  first  receipt  last  year,  and  fifteen  later  than 
the  first  receipt  ol  the  year  previous.  It  was  only 
a part  of  a bale,  however,  (some  160  pounds)  and 
was  evidently  forced  lorwaid  prematurely  to  gain 
the  eclat  of  sending  the  first  bale  to  market.  It  was 
therefore  no  criterion  of  lue  lorwardness  ol  the 
crop,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
date  we  have  received  only  140  bales  of  the  new 
growth,  against  6 846  bales  Iasi  yeai  and  5,  i20  the 
year  previous.  Apart  l'lum  this  backwardness  of  the 
pl.mt — a point  winch  is  fully  established— -there  ap- 
peared, up  to  within  some  lour  or  five  weeks  past,  a 
tolerable  prospect  for  something  like  an  average 
yield,  provided  a favorable  picking  season  should 
ensue;  but  since  then  the  caterpillar  or  army  worm, 
and  also  the  boll  worm,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, to  a grealer  or  less  extent,  in  most  sections  oi 
the  cotton  growing  region,  including  I exas,  and  are 
said  to  be  making  great  ravages;— on  some  planta- 
tions nearly  destroying  whole  crops.  The  appear- 
ance ol  these  destructive  agents  seems  to  have  erea- 
ed  more  alarm  among  Ibe  planters  tins  season  than 
usual,  Irom  the  tact  that  their  advent  has  been  about 
a month  earlier  than  in  previous  years,  while  the 
crop  generally  is  said  to  be  fully  three  weeks  later; 
thus  mdktag  a difference  of  some  seven  weeks  in  ilie 
position  ol  the  plant  when  first  attacked,  and  ren- 
dering it  much  more  susceptible  ul  injury.  Fre 
quent  and  heavy  rains,  too,  within  the  past  two  or 
lltice  week",  have  operated  very  umavuraoly,  being 
calcnlate.i  to  letard  me  maturing  ot  the  bolls,  and 
causing  the  lower  tonus  to  tali  to  the  ground  instead  ! 


of  ripening.  At  the  same  time,  however,  these 
heavy  show ers  are  said  to  have  somewhat  checked 
ttie  progress  of  the  caterpillars,  beating  them  from  the 
plant  to  the  groin. d,  and  causing  many  to  be  swept 
avvav  by  the  floods  which  they  occasioned.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  lo  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
prospects  thus  far  present  a marked  contrast  to  the 
flattering  promise  in  this  region  at  the  sa  ne  period 
last  year.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  however, 
any  attempt  to  estimate  the  probable  final  result  at 
this  early  period  of  the  season,  or  even  for  many 
werkslo  come,  while  yet  so  many  circumstances 
may  intervene  of  a favorable  or  unfavorable  cha- 
racter, would  be  presumpiuoiis  in  the  extreme;  and 
we  can  only  leave  (he  solution  of  so  important  a 
problem  to  time,  taking  care  lo  note  impartially  the 
developments  of  the  season’s  progress. 

There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  regular  mark- 
et at  the  present  moment.  Under  an  extremely  li- 
mited stock  for  some  weeks  past,  and  some  rather 
compulsory  purchases  for  completing  cargoes,  hold- 
ers of  the  fevv  lots  that  have  been  offering  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  almost  their  own  prices,  and 
under  these  circumstances  sales  of  old  crops  have 
been  made  fully  up  to  our  figures,  and  perhaps  a 
traction  higher  in  some  instances.  There  has  been 
no  supply,  however,  to  constitute  a market.  We 
quote  lor  ordinarv  6|i7j,  middling  to  good  middling 
7ga8.  middling  lair  8jaH^,  fair  8ja9  cents  per  lb  — 
Finer  qualities  nominal.  The  stock  now  on  sale  is 
estimated  al  8U0  to  1,009  bales,  principally  Alabama 
colions,  received  from  Mobile.  Of  the  new  crop 
there  have  been  sold  one  package  (the  first  received) 
al  14,  2 bales  at  9,  and  one  at  10  cents  per  ib. 


Statement  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  Sept.  1,  1846. 

Receipts — 

New  Orlear  s,  August  31, 

1,053.633 

Less  received  from  Mo- 

bile, Florida,  and  Texas 

16.489 

— 

1,037,144 

Mobile,  August  31, 

423,225 

L ss  received  fmm  New 
Orleans  and  Texas 

1,259 

421,966 

141,184 

Florida,  August  31, 

Texas,  August  31, 

27,008 

Georgia,  August  31, 
Do.  Sea  Island, 

178,451 
10  622 

189  076 

Add  bin-lit  in  Savannah, 

1,848 

Add  stock  at  Augusta 
an.l  Hamburg,  Sept.  1, 

~ 

1846, 

9,906 



200,820 

Less  stock  at  Augusta 
and  Hamburg,  Sept.  1, 
18-15, 

6,916 

194,911 

South  Carolina,  Aug.  31, 

245,211 

Do.  Sea  Island, 

20,696 

265,907 

Add  Georgetown  exp’ts. 

to  New  York, 

3,852 



269,759 

Less  received  from  Sa- 
vannah, 1,1 17  S.  I.  and 

15,280  Uplands, 

Less  ree’d.  from  Florida, 

16,397 

1,957 

18,354 

251,406 

North  Carolina,  Aug.  31, 
Virginia,  August  31, 

15,700 

10,637 

Less  stock  1st  Sept.  1645, 

2,418 

13,282 

Received  at  Philadelphia 

and  Baltimore,  overland 

3,000 

Toial  crop  of  the  United  States,  bales, 

2.100  537 

Crop  last  year, 

2,394.762 

Decrease, 

bales  293  966 

Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  of 
mariu  facturers  for  1645  and  ’46,  hales  424,597 

Quail  t i i J'  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  of 

manufacturers  fur  1844  aud"43,  bales  385,264 

These  estimates  include  no  cotton  manufactured  m 
any  of  the  southern  or  western  stales,  except  at  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  Va. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  lsl  Sept,  184G. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  Stales,  bales  2,100,437 
Add,  sLucks  on  band  al  the  commence- 
un  nl  of  the  year,  1st  Sept.  1815: 
in  the  southern  ports,  30,733 

In  the  northern  ports,  67,687  98  420 

Makes  a supply  of  2,198,957 

Deduct  therefrom 

The  exports  to  foreign  1,666,443 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the 


close  of  the  year,  1st 
Sept.  1846: 


In  the  southern  ports, 

41.0.33 

In  the  northern  ports, 

66.089 

107,122 

Burnt  iri  Savannah, 

1,848 

Burnt  in  Ph i la <1  e 1 ph ia , 

347 

Burnt  in  New  York, 

600 

2,795 

1,778  360 

Taken  for  home  use, 

bales 

422,597 

Growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  Stales,  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

Total  crop  of  1826- ’7.  bales  937  000 

1827- 8  712,000 

1828- ’9  S57.744 

1829- ’3Q  976  845 

1830- T  1,038  848 

183 1- '2  987  477 

]S32-’3  1.070  438 

1633-  4 1,305  g94 

1834- ’5  1 254  328 

1835- ’6  ] 360.725 

1836-  7 1.422  930 

1837- 8  1.801  487 

1838-  9 j 360  532 

1839-  ’40  2 177,836 

1840- T  1,634.946 

1841- ’2  1 683  574 

1842-  ’3  2 378,875 

3843— ’4  2 030  409 

1844- ’5  2,394  503 

1845-  6 2,100,537 


Total 

receipts,  foreign  exports  and  slocks  of  cotton  at  all 

the  ports  of  the  country  to  dales: 

Reeeipls. 

Exports. 

Stocks. 

1846 

2 052  304 

1 636  183 

118  108 

1845 

2.409  875 

2 067  273 

81,699 

1844 

2 019  997 

1 606  441 

153  188 

1843 

2 373  291 

2 002  008 

92  792 

1842 

1.678,256 

1 450  288 

35  526 

1841 

1 630  418 

1,293  705 

67,764 

1840 

2,115  644 

1,809.097 

73,436 

Total 

receipts,  foreign  exports  and  slocks  of  cotton  al  the 

port  of  Mobile  to  latest  dates. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

Stocks. 

1846 

422  089 

391,727 

6 509 

1845 

517  968 

390,715 

170 

1844 

466  112 

269,242 

2,150  i 

1843 

480  984 

366  012 

481 

1842 

318  995 

241  877 

792 

1S41 

317  328 

225  269 

269  l 

1840 

442,479 

339  021 

14,561 

Exports 

of  cotton  from 

the  port  of  Mobile  to  dates  for 

seven  years: 

i. 

G.  Britain. 

F ranee.  Or.  for.  pts. 

U.  S. 

1846 

208  072 

66,821  26,832 

114  460 

1845 

268  849 

68.029  52  036 

131  272 

1844 

204  140 

53,005  12  097 

195.882 

1843 

283  381 

55,421  27,209 

114,913 

1842 

185,414 

49  544  6 919 

76,686 

1841 

157,836 

55  225  12  181 

104,442 

1840 

251,489 

74  380  13,152 

84,793  j 

Exports 

of  cotton  from 

the  U.  States  to  dates  for  seven 

years — also,  exports  to  domestic  ports: 


G Britain. 

France. 

Or.  for.  pts. 

U.  S. 

1846 

1,089  279 

352  927 

193  967 

576  835 

lc45 

1,434  148 

350,400 

282  725 

623,409 

1844 

1,190,901 

278  346 

137  191 

727  287 

1843 

1,460  568 

315  055 

120  385 

526  023 

1842 

930  513 

394061 

122  814 

467,542 

1841 

856  143 

335,241 

102  321 

442.258 

1840 

1,209.467 

432,234 

167  296 

407,383 

In 

respect  to  the 

growing  cotton  crup,  we 

regret  to 

stale  we  have  nothing  of  an  encouraging  nature  to 
communicate  to  our  distant  friends.  During  the 
past  week  we  have  had  full  and  minute  details,  : 
through  the  newspapers  and  private  letters,  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  planting  region,  and,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  our  extracts  in  to  day’s  sheet,  i 
they  are  any  thing  but  flattering.  Some  allowance, 
to  be  sure,  should  al  all  limes  be  made  when  the  ge- 
neral cry  of  short  crop  is  raised,  as  the  casualties 
visited  u puli  the  cotlon  piant  ..re  rarely  so  bad  as  at 
first  represented.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  ! 
we  are  compelled  lo  place  reliance  upon  the  gloomy 
accounts  winch  are  daily  reaching  us,  Demg  as  they  II 
are,  too  well  authenticated  to  leave  a doubt  upon  our  ', 
mind  as  lo  their  general  correctness. 

it  will  be  recullecled  that  our  planting  season  was  I 
lale  and  otherwise  unpropilious.  The  seed  gene- 
rally were  put  into  the  ground  two  weeks  later  than  j 
last  year,  and  after  the  plant  had  pushed  up  a few 
inches,  the  weather  became  so  wet  and  cold  as  to  ; 
cause  a very  poor  stand,  thus  rendering  replanting 
in  many  places  necessary  even  for  the  second  time.-  i 
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This  was  succeeded  hy  several  week’s  favorable 
weather,  during  which  the  |dant  grew  finely,  and 
notvvith-tanding  the  injury  sustained  in  many  places 
by  drought  a few  weeks  preceding  and  up  to  the  1st 
July,  the  impression  began  to  gain  that  the  crop 
would  at  least  be  an  average  one.  But  the  weather 
from  the  beginning  of  August,  and  even  before,  has 
wrought  a sad  change.  The  frequent  heavy  rains, 
warm  sunshine,  and  cloudy  weather  have  induced  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant  and  caused  it  to  run  too 
much  to  weed,  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  to  a great 


a greater  amount  of  cotton  goods  than  she  received 
from  abroad,  by  eight  or  ten  millions.  As  the  con- 
sumptive capacity  of  China  and  the  European  pos- 
sessions in  India,  in  the  present  slate  of  trade  and 
intercourse,  is  greatly  over  estimated  at  two  pounds 
of  raw  cotton  per  head,  and  as  the  average  proba 
bly  does  not  exceed  much,  if  any,  one  pound  per 
head,  including  native  manufactures,  the  facts  show 
that  a vast  increase  is  to  lie  attained  to  reach  1.624.- 
770  hales  for  the  consumption  of  the  population, 
embraced  in  China  and  European  India,  which  will 


extent  the  formation  and  maturity  of  bolls.  As  has  ! continue  to  augment  in  its  demand  lor  cotton  goods, 
always  we  believe,  been  the  case,  this  state  of  the  | as  civilization  and  trade  extend-over  those  vast  < ow»- 
weather  and  unnatural  growth  has  brought  the  dread*  I tries,  exclusive  of  the  Russian,  and  other  divisions 
ed  caterpillar,  not  in  particular  and  limited  loea-  of  Asia.  If  the  population  of  the  world  be  p it 
tions,  but  throughout  a large  portion  of  the  cotton  down  at  nine  hundred  millions  of  souls,  (it  being 
country;  and  what  adds  to  the  despondency  of  the  ; variou-ly  estimated  at  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
planter  is,  that  the  worms  hav  mg  made  their  appear-  millions,)  and  supposing  all  nations  were  siilficienly 
ance  several  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  will  of  course  advanced  to  consume  two  pounds  of  cotton  on  an 
have  tune  before  dry  weather  can  arrest  their  deso.  average  per  head,  the  total  consumption  would 
lating  progress  to  do  immense  injury  to  the  cotton  ! amount  to  1 .800. 000,000  pounds,  which,  estimating 
fields.  [Mobile  Register.  4011  pounds  to  i he  bale,  w ould  give  a consumption 

i equal  to  4 500  000  bales  per  annum.  It  is  Orlieve.d 

Prices  of  cotton  at  Liverpool.  The  following  ; that  the  present  quantity  gro  ■ o in  all  parts  of  the 
table  ol  quotations  is  copied  Irom  \V ilimer  Sc  Smith’s  world,  doe3  nut  exceed  3,500,001)  bites.  i his  leaves 


European  Times,  under  da'e  of  July  24th. 


a margin  for  an  increase  ul  coiimi  option,  equal  ti 


naives.  Cape  Haytien,  New  Zealand,  Cape  de  Verds, 
West  Indies,  Maracaibo,  Porto  Cabellu,  Guayama, 
Aux  Cuyes,  &c. , &.c. 


lows: 

East  Indies,  bales  and  cases 

2,233 

Calcutta 

13 

Valparaiso 

390 

Rio  Janeiro 

262 

Smyrna 

90 

S'.  Peters 

13 

St.  I’hotnas 

3 

Gouaives 

13 

New  Zi-aland 

31 

N a ssa  u 

6 

New  Orleans 

361 

Mobile 

28 

Charleston 

50 

Baltimore 

250 

Philadelphia 

2.220 

New  Yoik 

1 431 

Total 

7,488 

Bowed  ordinary 

4 :,4| 

3.i.i4 

31,41 

middling 

4i«4! 

42  4i 

4s"4g 

lair 

4 2 O 

4i'4i- 

4Ji42 

good  fair 

5'  ;5| 

4,  -4-2 

5 5i 

good 

5;  5j 

4j'.i5 

5151 

Orleans  &.  1:  idle  ordinary 

3 j 4|  1 

3)  41 

4ju4gd 

middling 

4|-4J 

4; '41 

4: 

^4  ^3 

fair 

5 aoj 

4 s * 4 2 

5i 

good  fair 

5)  5-; 

5j  5j 

5i  01 

good 

6 6± 

6 a 6| 

6'  - 6j 

cin  ca.  gin’ll  marks 

64a7lr 

7 u3  ” 

7 u8 

Liverpool  July  25  to  29.  The  lotal 

numb  -r 

of  -ales 

Current  prices  July  24,  with  lltnse  of  1845  and  1*46  1,000  000  of  bales,  to  make  it  tq  tat  to  two  pounds 

j per  head  lor  the  world. 

S He  remarks  further,  that  all  increase  of  civilized 
Europeans  or  their  descendants,  whether  in  America 
or  in  their  colonies,  adds  Irom  8 to  12  pounds  of  raw 
I cotton  for  every  additional  member  ol  the  sa  ->e.— 
Should  the  day  ever  arrive  when  the  present  930,- 
000,000  of  inhabitants  of  the  earth  can  be  sufficient 
ly  advanced  to  consume,  say  only  four  pounds  per 
head,  the  production  would  then  have  to  reach  nine 
millions  of  bales  to  meet  it,  and,  il  8 pounds  per 
head,  it  would  have  to  reach  eighteen  millions  of 
bales.  When  we  consider  t*al  it  is  only  strips  of 
country  varying  from  aboui  30  to  35  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  tquatur.  which  can  be  employed 
in  the  growth  af  cotton,  ami  that  much  the  largest 
in  Tease  of  population  in  the  human  family  is  taking 
place  in  higher  and  healthier  latitudes,  where  cot 
ton  can  be  grown  as  a staple,  combined  with  the 
new  purposes  to  which  it-  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption is  continually  applied  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  cultivation  of  UiL  staple  must  continue  as 
permanently  and  necessarily  a pursuit  of  mankind 
as  the  production  of  iron, or  salt.  Its  increased  con- 
sumption and  growth  will  depend  much  upon  the 
'preservation  of  peace,  and  the  extension  of  civil i- 
1 zatiori.  The  North  American  Indians,  in  propor- 
A rni-rosomirtpni  1 lion  to  population,  are  increasing  their  consumption 
C°  P * | of  cotton  goods;  and  at  the  present  time,  probably 


amount  to  26  500  bales. 

Taken  on  speculation  to  this  dale 
Do.  same  period  of  1845 
1846. 

Consumption  from  Jan.  1 to  July  29,  877  5S0 
Exports  same  lime, 

I mports  same  time, 

Estimated  stocks,  July  29. 

1845. 

Con-un  plion  from  Jan.  1 to  July  29,  957  550 
Export-  same  lime, 

Imports  same  time, 

Estimated  stocks,  July  29, 


163,800  bales. 

409.225  “ 


14  663 
845  900 
789.280 


38  885 
1 361  600 
1,058,600 


Weight  of  American  cotton.  We  have  just 
received  a copy  of  the  “Accounts  relating  to  Trade 
and  Navigation,’’  for  the  three  months  ending  the 
5 1 h ol  April,  1846;  Irom  which  we  learn,  wiih  some 
surprise,  ilial,  notwithstanding  the  great  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  imported  into  this 
country  di  ring  those  three  imuitlis,  the  diminution  in 
actual  weignt  was  very  triflmg  indeed;  thus  showing 
th  it  the  average  weight  of  the  bales  is  considerably 
larger  than  it  was  last  year.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  number  of  hales  imported  from  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  4ih  of  April,  in 
1845  and  1846,  taken  from  Myers’  Mercantile  Ad- 
vertiser: 


American 
South  American 


East  Indies 
Egypt,  &c 


1845. 

1846. 

bags  434  550 

243.318 

34,346 

25.658 

3.  1,047 

1.052 

39,437 

30  796 

7.490 

21,942 

pec  ia  1 1 y 


Cotton  and  its  consumption. 

of  the  Washington  Union  furnishes  some  interesting  _ 

statistics  and  estimates  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  eq>ia  that  of  the  rurks^o!  2 pounds  perjiead,  es 

cotton,  the  future  growth  and  consumption,  arid  other  " u " 

points  connected  with  our  great  staple.  He  thinks 
that  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton  in  future 
years,  will  be  influenced  by  two  causes  more  than 
any  others — namely,  the  extension  of  civilization 
and  the  increase  of  population.  In  li  ne  of  conti- 
nued peace  between  the  most  advanced  nations,  those 
causes  will  continue  in  most  active  operation. — 

Among  civilized  nations  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  greatly  varies.  In  France,  it  is  estimated  that 
each  person  consumes  $4  worth  of  cotton  goods  per 
year.  In  England,  from  $5  to  §6.  In  Turkey  and 
some  oilier  warm  climate.-,  open  to  European  trade, 
the  consumption  is  estimated  at  only  2 ins.  of  raw 
cotton,  converted  into  cotton  manulactures,  per 
head.  In  England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the 
United  fcuait-s,  the  raw  cotton  consumed  is  said  to 
be  8 to  12  Mis.  per  head.  Take  the  2 lb.  per  head 
— the  consumptive  capacity  of  Turkey — as  the  stand- 
ard, we  shall  find  the  following  result,  when  applied 
to  the  population  ol  Great  Biilain,  China,  and  Eu- 
ropean possessions  in  Asia. 

The  population  of  China  is  estimated  at  252  866,060 
British  possessions  in  India  112  688,132 

Ollier  European  possessions  in  India  9,4  -0,0111) 


ith  those  tribes  with  whom  the  United 
Slates  have  treaties. 

He  adds  that  the  Chinese  manufactured  cotton 
goods  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  5 000  bales 
of  cotton  were  imported  into  the  United  Estates,  then 
colonies  in  1770.  The  views  here  quoted,  are  in- 
leresling  a9  well  as  important.  They  are  especially 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  planters  and 
manufacturers. 

Exforts  of  cotton  goods.  The  Boston  Shipping 
List  gives  a labular  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
cotton  goods  exported  from  that  port  dm  ing  the  year 
ending  May  31,1846  The  footing  stands  62  676 
bales  and  cases  coa-l  wise,  and  28  316  do.  to  loreign 
ports;  being  an  increase  ol  22,419  hales  and  cases 
coastwise,  and  2 302  do.  to  foreign  ports.  Total  ex- 
ports, foreign  and  coastwise,  this  year,  92,992  bales 
and  cases,  agairisi  65,971  last  year. 

The  places  to  winch  the  largest  amounts  were 
shipped  are  Die  following: 

To  New  York,  bales  and  case3 
Philadelphia 


374,954.132 

The  population,  multiplied  by  two  pounds  ul  cot- 
ton to  each,  u ill  give  a total  oi  949,908,264  pounds. 

This  sum,  divided  by  400  pounds  to  the  hale,  wilj 
give  1,624,770  bales.  It  is  estimated  that  about  6t)0,- 
000  bales  are  produced  and  consumed  in  Clima  and 
the  Eur  -peau  possessions  ot  India.  This  would  leave  | 

1,024  77u  bates,  made  into  goods,  lo  be  supplied  from  , 
the  spindles  and  looms  ol  Europe  and  America,  i he  ! Java  and  Sumatra 
domestic  mauul  .ciuie  ol  collon  goods  has  been  slea-  ; Smyrna 
dily  giving  way  beloie  that  produced  by  improved  Ltapii,  Central  America 
machinery  in  more  advanced  countries.  As  far  Dark  ! Sandwich  Islands 
as  1837,  ibe  expoil  ol  collou  goods  to  India  Irom  Richmond 


Valparaiso 
Baltimore 
New  Orleans 
East  Indies 
Charleston 
Rio  Janeiro 
Canton 
Hong  Kong 
Canton  and  Manilla 
Calcutta 
Manilla 


Total  516,870  322,766 

On  a comparison  of  these  amounts,  il  will  he  seen 
that  there  was  a falling  off,  this  year  of  no  less  than 
194, 0UU  bales,  or  rather  more  than  37|  percent. — 
Bui,  on  turning  to  the  official  tables,  we'find  that  the 
follow  ing  w ere  the  cainparalive  quantities,  by  weight, 
imported  during  the  three  months  in  each  year, 
namely: 

1845.  1846. 

1.069  320  cwts.  1.019,738  cwts. 

I lie  actu  -I  falling  off  in  weight,  therelore,  was 
only  49,582  cwts.  (equal  to  about  14  U00  average 
bales  ol  American  cotton,)  or  about  three  anil  three 
quarters  per  cent.,  instead  of  37^  per  cent.,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  bales. 

This  is  certainly  a very  extraordinary  difference; 
and  it  seems  to  show  that  the  various  statements 
made  respecting  the  great  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  the  ports  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  this  year,  are  by  no  means  without 
loundalion.  It  will  probably  be  recollected  by  our 
readeis,  that  we  recently  published  a letter  from  a 
correspondent,  giving  the  particulars  of  an  invoice 
ol  50  bales  ol  Mobile  cotton,  of  this  y ear’s  import, 
the  average  weight  ol  which  was  no“less  lhan  575 
Itis.  per  bale;  and  we  have  since  heard  of  a number 
of  instances  of  the  same  kind, — all  exhibiting  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  weight  of  the  bales  this 
year  over  those  of  last  year’s  import. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  may 
serve  to  account  fur  the  apparent  disparity  between 
tlie  number  of  bales  and  trie  weigh!  of  the  cotton 
22  547  imported.  La-t  year,  an  unusually  large  proportion 
19.669  of  the  imports  from  the  United  S ates  in  the  com- 
1 1 ,080  men  cement  of  the  year,  consisted  of  eoltori  Irom  the 
8,254  Atlantic  stales  (where  the  crop  was  exceedingly 
5 554  anundant,)  the  bales  of  which  do  not  usually  aver- 
5,090  J age  more  than  350  lbs.  each.  This  year,  the  pro- 
4,530  portion  from  those  states  lias  been  usually  small; 
2,189  Oie  imporls  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  from  the 
1,663  gull  cl  Mexico,  in  bales  which  ordinarily  weigh 
65U  upwards  of  400  lbs.,  and  which,  if  we  may  believe 
535  the  various  statements  which  have  been  made  to  us, 
057  will,  this  year,  very  probably  be  found  lo  average 
1,239  about  450  lbs. 

32 1 1 VV nether  this  increase  is  altogether  accidental,  or 

656  whether  it  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  lo  conceal  the 
1,138  , real  amount  ol  the  crop  in  the  western  stales,  we 
759  j shall  not  undertake  to  offer  an  opinion;  but  in  either 
9u4  ! case,  it  deserves  the  attention  ol  the  consumers, 


Gieai  Bi  iiam,  a .oumed  to  about  ten  millions  of  j The  remainder  was  exported  in  smaller  quantities  1 who,  may  be  considerably  misled  in  their  estimates 
dollars  in  valu< ; while  the  export  ol  cotton  Irom  to  many  different  places,  among  them  are  Cioii-tadi,  J ol  production  and  import,  if  they  do  not  lake  into 
thence  w ith  that  Irom  the  Mauritius,  to  all  part-  ol  Gibraltar,  Coast  ol  All  ica,  Madagascar,  Malta,  S.  j account  the  weight  as  well  s the  number  ol  the 
Europe,  d d not  amount  to  so  much  in  value  by  five  America,  Pernambuco,  Honduras,  Caliiurnia,  Cuoa,  1 bales  ol  colLun  bpecifieo  hi  the  ordinary  trade  lists, 
or  six  millions.  Some  years  since,  India  exported  I Laguna,  St.  Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Peters,  Go- | Manchester  Guardian,  June  Hit. 
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The  campaign.  There  are  various  intimations  afloat, 
that  it  is  ihe  intention  of  the  president  to  call  out  the  re 
stdue  of  the  50,000  volunteers  au'horised  by  the  late  act 
of  congress,  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  way  ofTantpico, 
or  Vera  Cruz. 

In  reference  to  the  movements  against  Mexico  alrea- 
dy en  route,  a letter  from  Washington  says:  “Not  all 
your  corporate  auth  unties  pending  an  important  elec- 
tion can  come  up  to  Gen.  Kearney  in  die  way  of  natu- 
ralizing foreigners  who  have  just  got  into  the  Union. — 
He  takes  in  a town  at  a time,  and  proclaims  them  citi- 
zens of  our  glorious  confederacy. 

The  whole  army  is  now  rapidly  closing  down  tn  their 
march  toward  the  capital  of  our  unruly  neighbors — the 
various  detachments  sweeping  the  w hole  breadth  of  the 
republic.  The  following  is  perhaps  within  the  limits  of 
tile  land  forces  operating  against  Mexico: 

Army  under  Gen.  Taylor, 

Detachments  between  Monterey  and 
Point  Isabel, 

Under  Genral  Woo!,  west  of  main 
army, 

Under  Gen.  Kearney,  northwest  of 
Gen.  Wool, 


10,000  men. 

4.000  “ 

3.000  “ 
2,500  “ 

19,500 


Total, 

West  of  Gen  Kearney  we  have  the  indomitable  and 
gallant  Fremont,  the  mountain-scaler,  the  path  finder, 
and  the  pilot  of  the  deserts.  He  has,  we  understand,  a 
force  of  about  50  men,  equal  to  a base  line  of  500  miles 
against  the  Mexicans.  He  has  doubtless  joined  in  the 
war. 

The  base  line  of  the  land  operation  stretches,  there- 
fore, clear  across  the  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  naval  forces  in  the  gulf  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Pacific,  will  muster  you  a complement,  officers,  sea- 
men, and  marines,  of  3 000  men. 

With  the  reinforcements  en  route  for  die  seat  of  war, 
the  army  will  be  augmented  to  at  least  22,000  men, 
which  added  to  the  naval  force,  will  amount  to  the  land 
and  water  co  operation  of  25,000. staunch  and  stalworth 
Anglo-Saxons  against  the  Mexicans,  forming  aHine  of 
operations  by  land  and  sea  around  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic of  4 000  miles,  compietly  enclosing  that  vast  country, 
except  in  the  narrow  neck  to  the  southward.’’ 

It  is  said  that  California  will  make  forty  five  states, 
each  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  and  New  Mexico  is  equal 
to  twenty-five  New  Jerseys. 

Specie. — S38.000  in  specie  were  brought  to  New  Or" 
leans  by  two  vessels  from  Havana. 

Trade  of  Boston. — The  imports  of  cotton  into  Bos- 
ton during  the'year  ending  the  1st  instant,  amounted  to 
191,073  bales,  of  which  136,518  was  received  directly  by 
manufacturers  or  their  agents.  Exported  during  the 
year  7,186  bales.  Imports  last  year  183,722  bales. 

Grain  and  flour.  The  price  of  wheat  and  flour  has 
settled  down  somewhat,  within  the  last  day  or  two.  from 
what  was  demanded  after  the  arrival  of  the  Great  West- 
ern and  Hibernia.  Flour  may  now  be  quoted  at  $5  25 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore — and  rather 
heavy  at  that. 

New  York  con-titution.  The  convention  which  as- 
sembled at  Albany  ami  has  been  in  session  for  some 
months,  modeling  a new  constitution  for  the  state  ol 
New  York,  closed  its  sessions  an  the  18th  instant. 

The  project  foe  a constitution  was  agreed  uuon,  and  is 
to  be  submitted  to  t lie  people  of  the  state  at  the  ensuing 
annual  election,  which  takes  place  on  the  3d  of  next 
month.  The  people  will  have  but  a brief  space  of  time 
to  ascertain  what  is  proposed  from  their  adjournment, 
and  make  a final  decision  as  to  the  organic  laws  that  it 
js  proposed  they  shall  hereafter  obey. 

New  proposed  route  to  lake  Superior.  An  ex- 
ploring party  says  the  Galena  Gazette,  passed  down  the 
Mississippi  last  week.  They  measured  the  distance  from 
Foil  du  Lac  to  the  mouth  of  Snake  River,  and  found 
the  distance  to  be  only  43  miles.  Snake  River  falls  into 
the  St.  Croix  about  30  miles  above  the  falls  of  the  latter, 
which  would  make  t lie  distance  only  about  70  miles 
from  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  tiie  St.  Croix 
to  one  of  the  best  harbors  of  Luke  Superior.  The  cha 
racier  of  the  country  is  said  be  such  that  a good  road 
may  easily  be  coustiucted  between  the  two  points. — 
This  will,  at  no  distant  day,  he  a great  thoroughfare 
between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  that  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

A diamond.  The  Brazil  Journal  announces  that  a 
negro  lately  found  in  the  diamond  district  of  Bahia,  a 
rough  diamond  weighing  nearly  an  ounce.  Its  approxi- 
mate value  is  .£45,000,  but  it  was  sold  by  the  finder  fo 
£45. 


Shipping  The  New  Express  says — The  ship  owners 
are  doing  a very  good  business.  There  is  an  active  de 
maud  for  vessels  to  lake  rye  to  Holland,  and  flour  and 
wheat  to  France,— to  England,  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and 
flour. 

The  “Christian  alliance-  A letter  in  the  New  York 
Evangelist  from  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  slates  that  the  numb  r 
of  persons  who  attended,  as  members,  the  sittings  of  the 
Chri-iian  Alliance  in  London,  which  closed  its  delibera- 
tion on  the  19;h  ult.,  was  upwards  of  1.OU0,  of  whom 
about  150  were  from  foreign  lauds,  iucludi  tg  about  70 
Americans. 


The  Mormon  War  in  Illinois,  it  is  hoped  is  finally 
terminated.  After  several  days  fighting,  during  which 
some  lives  were  lost,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  and 
finally  the  city  of  Nauvoo  surrendered  to  the  Anti-Mor- 
mon forces,  which  consisting  it  is  said  of  1625  men,  with  a 
train  of  6 pieces  of  artillery  > and  over  100  baggage  wag- 
gons, entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The  Morrnon'or  gov- 
ernment forces  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  Constable 
Commandant  of  the  posse  cometatus,  on  the  single  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  restored  or.  the  owners  cross- 
ing the  river  and  quilting  the  state.  The.  Mormons  re- 
maining are  represented  as  being  exceedingly  destitute 
and  helpless — but  compelled  to  leave  the  place  forthwith, 
—they  were  doing  so  in  great  alarm,  and  on  the  19th  ult. 
quiet  was  said  to  be  restored  at  Nauvoo — now  no  more  a 
.Mormon  city. 

Light.- — It  is  stated  that  the  French  Government  have 
purchased  the  patent  of  Mons.  Jobard,  who  following 
out  the  hint  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  a cheap  light 
might  be  obtained  by  Decomposing  water,  lias  by  a very 
simple  process  accomplished  that,  object.  A penny’s 
worth  of  oil  duly  mixed  with  water  in  a retort  will  fur- 
nish the  light  of  ten  candles  for  twenty  hours. 

Light  from  burning  water. — The  idea  has  been  en- 
tertained by  the  scientific  for  a long  time.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  confidently  predicted  that  both  light  and 
heat  for  the  support  of  man  would  be  obtained  from  the 
combustion  of  water,  long  before  the  coal  fields  could  be 
exhausted.  M.  Zobard,  has  employed  himself  diligent- 
ly for  a number  of  years  in  perfecting  his  process  Since 
1S.33,  several  commissions  of  enquiry  both  in  Belgium 
and  France,  have  examined,  and  uniformly  have  report- 
ed favourably  upon  his  discoveries.  It  is  no  longer  a 
speculative  theory.  Gas  has  been  made  from  water, 
possessing  double  the  illuminating  power  of  the  coal 
gas,  and  can  be  furnished  at  a much  cheaper  rate  inas- 
much as  the  substances  employed  in  the  process  are 
!i  ss  expensive. 

Water  is  a compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  two 
gases  indispensable  to  combustion.  The  gas  we  burn 
m our  houses,  is  a compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
It  gives  light  and  heat,  only  when  ignited  in  a medium 
containing  oxygen,  such  as  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Zobard  obtains  his  hydrogen  gas  by  the  decom- 
position of  steam  in  vertical  retorts,  Tilled  with  inconde- 
spent  coke,  and  unites  this  gas,  at  the  moment  of  forma- 
tion, with  hyper-carbonated  gas,  produced  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  any  hydro-carhunet,  as  oil,  tar,  napthaline,  or 
other  products  at  present  rejected  by  ordinary  gas  works, 
as  useless  or  injurious — but  which  be  has  found  to  be 
precisely  those  which  are  the  richest  in  illuminating  pro- 
perties. 

The  “Bultelere  du  Muse’  d’Industrie”  contains  a full 
account,  by  the  inventor,  of  his  process.  The  light  has 
been  used  in  a manufacture'  near  St.  Etienne,  in  Dijon, 
and  in  Sirasburg,  and  partially  in  Lyonsand  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  Dublin.  “There  is  some  value’’  says  M.  Zo- 
bard, "in  a process,  the  principles  of  which  is,  to  decom- 
pose water,  a substance  that  costs  nothing,  by  means  of 
coke,  which  is  of  very  little  value.  One  pound  of  oil, 
which  costs  a half-penny,  will  supply  a burner,  giving 
light  equal  to  ten  candles  during  twenty  hours.” 

Magnetic  Telegraph.— From  the  IstOctober  instant 
communications  were  opened  by  lines  extending  from 
the  city  of  Washington  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  also  to 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  via  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  including  of  course  the  principal  places  rang- 
ing on  those  routes.  What  an  achievement!  We  had 
intelligence  at  Baltimore  of  the  Great  Western  being  te- 
legraphed in  sight  of  New  York  on  Thursday,  even  be- 
fore tl  e fact  was  known  at  the  upper  end  of  Broadway. 

The  wires  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  and  Buffalo 
and  New  York  Telegraphs  were  to  be  united  yesterday, 
to  ascertain  by  experiment  if  the  operator  at  Boston  can 
write  directly  to  Buffalo.  The  line  is  upwards  of  700 
miles  long. 

The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  of  yesterday  has  the 
following: — We  understand  that  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Company  have  agreed  to  extend  another  wire 
from  this  city  to  Baltimore,  and  also  another  range  ol 
poles  for  two  wires  from  this  city  to  New  York,  the  work 
to  be  commenced  immediately,  and  to  be  paid  from  the 
profits  of  the  Company.  This  last  conclusion  denotes 
the  successful  operation  of  the  wonderful  work,  and  is 
an  evidence  of  the  growing  utility  and  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lines. 


Keyser, 


Whigs. 


Kennedy, 

Patterson, 

Simms, 

Harris, 

Bayley, 


7,435 

7,453 

7,441 

7,420 

7,404 

7,377 


before  separating— and  thereby  making  the  majority 
five,  in  favor  ol  the  whig  candidate,  the  judges  on  Tltur- 
day  undertook  to  revise  their  returns  and  finally  return- 
ed a majority  of  only  one,  for  Mr.  Keyser. 

As  thus  amended,  the  vote  stood: 

FOR  SENATOR. 

Locofoco. 

7,436  Vansant, 

FOR  DELEGATES. 

7,435  Baughman, 

7,429  Ware, 

7.347  Cox, 

7,366  Brown, 

...  7,366  Spillman, 

i he  Senate,  consists  of  21  members,  of  whom  D whi^s 
and  3 locos  held  over,  and  9 were  elected  on  Wednes- 
day.  Of  those  nine  the  locos  have  elected  one  (an  inde- 
pendent,) in  Baltimore  county,  one  in  Cecil  county  and 
one  it  is  supposed  in  Alleganey,  giving  thorn  altogether 
six  in  the  senate. 

H hig  senators  are  elected  in  Baltimore  city,  Freder- 
ick, Washington,  and  Queen  Anne’s  counties.  Caro- 
line, ami  Worcester  not  heard  from.  The  vvhigs  have, 
so  far  13  senators. 

The  house,  stood  last  session  43  whigs  and  39  locos.— 
So  far  as  heard  lrom  the  vvhigs  have  gained  two  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  one  each  in  Anne  Arundel,  Cecil, 
Harford,  Montgomery',  and  Washington  counties — and 
five  in  Frederick  county,  and  have  lost  none. 

The  independent  (loco)  ticket  in  Baltimore  county  is 
supposed  to  have  prevailed.  Four  independent  whigs 
elected  from  Carroll  county. 

Messrs.  John  Johnson,  Donaldson,  and  Hayden  (W.) 
and  Morris  and  Chairs  Jocos)  are  elected  from  Anne 
Arundel. 

Delaware. — The  whigs  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
county  s a!  the  election  on  the  7ih  instant.  New  Castle 
county  by  about  80,  Kent  by  about  150  votes  and  from 
returns  received  it  was  thought  that  Sussex  was  also 
whig.  The  annual  state  election  takes  place  on  the  19th 
November. 

North  Carolina  - -Official  returns  have  at  length  been, 
received  from  all  the  counties  of  this  state,  of  the  late 
election  for  governor.  The  following  is  the  result: 

For  Graham,  (whig,)  43,486 

For  Shepard,  (loco,)  35,627 


Elections. — Maryland.  The  annual  election  took 
f place  on  Wednesday  last,  the  7th  instant.  This  elec- 
ion  was  one  of  the  quietest  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  There  was  but  little  excitement  either  in  the 
cities  or  the  counties — before  or  at  the  election.  The 
warmest  canvass  was  in  Frederick  county  where  the 
close  divisions  of  the  county  at  the  last  election,  and 
the  long  dispute  maintained  for  the  contested  seat  of 
senator  from  that  county,  now  carried  back  for  the  peo 
pie  to  decide  at  the  polls,  gave  additional  interest  to  the 
contest. 

The  vote  taken  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  it  will  be  seen, 
notwithstanding  the  quietness  with  which  the  whole 
campaign  had  passed,  was  large,  and  the  division  ex- 
ceedingly close.  The  great  point  wi’h  both  parties  was 
to  obtain  the  senator  The  whig  candidate  was  elected 
bv  a majority  of  only  one  votes  out  of  14,867  votes  polled. 
Three  locos  and  two  whigs  were  elected  to  the  house  of 
delegates.  Of  the  six  candidates  to  be  elected  from  the 
city  each  party  have  succeeded  in  electing  three. 

Alter  having  made  up  and  signed  the  returns  on  the 
evening  of  the  election,  as  the  law  lequired  them  to  do 


7,859 

Two  years  ago,  the  whig  majority  for  governor  was 
3,153,  and  Mr.  Clay’s  majority  was  but  3,945. 

The  American  Institute  Fair. — In  consequence  of 
the  late  lire  at  Niblo’s  Gardens,  is  held  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, New  York,  which  affords  ample  room  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Jews.  The  London  Jewish  Chronicle  of  June 
12th,  publishes  the  contents  of  an  interesting  letter  from 
Jerusalem.  The  brethren  of  the  ten  tribes  it  seems  are 
to  be  hunted  out,  and  lor  this  purpose  die  Jews  in  Eng- 
land intend  to  exert  a hearty  co  op,  ration  with  those 
settled  in  other  lands.  On  Ihe  16th  of  May,  a letter  ar- 
med in  London  from  the  synagogue  authorities  of  Sa- 
fiheth,  saying  that  in  consequence  of  important  informa- 
tion having  reached  them  as  to  the  country  where  the 
brethren  of  the  ten  tribes  are  to  be  found,  a resolution 
was  immediately,  passed  >o  elect  from  among  their  con- 
gregation a man  ready  and  capable  for  a mission  to  that 
country.  They  appeal  to  the  Jerusalem  Jews  for  co- 
operation and  also  to  select  in  Jerusalem  one  from  the 
Sephardim  (Portuguese)  Jew9,  and  one  from  the  Ash- 
kenasim  (German  and  Polish)  Jews,  and  to  send  the 
three  messengers  together,  who  will  have  to  travel  for 
several  months  through  enormous  deserts.  It  is  said  that 
these  ten  tribes  constitute  an  empire  of  their  own,  have 
their  own  king,  and  posspss  great  quantities  of  amuni- 
tion.  They  are  of  high  stature,  and  have  altogether  an 
athletic  appearance.  They  are  generally  occupied  with 
the  study  ofKabala,  are  strictly  religious,  and  very 
w ealthy,  being  in  possession  ol  many  gold  mines.  They 
do  not  permit  a foreigner  to  settle  among  them;  even  the 
sojourn  of  a few  days  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  enormous  tax,  with  the  exception  of  Israe- 
lites, who  are  received  as  friends,  permitted  to  rc-ide 
among  them,  and  are  altogeather  recognised  as  their 
own  brethren.  The  synagogue  authorities  in  Jerusa- 
lem have  consented  to  the  mission,  though  they  wi  It 
have  to  incur  a heavy  expense,  which  so  long  a journey 
requires.  [Boston  Transcript. 

Fatories  stofped.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay’s tariff  bill,  there  were  five  cotton  factories  at  Fair- 
mount  in  active  operation,  and  two  more  in  which  new 
machinery  had  just  been  put  to  start.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber the  three  principal  ones  are  now  at  a dead  stand 
still,  and  die  others  are  doing  literally  nothing.  At  least 
500  looms  have  been  slopped  and  1,000  hands,  includ- 
ing men,  girls,  and  children  thrown  out  of  etnploymcn' . 
The  cause  is  the  limited  market  which  the  prospective 
working  of  the  tariff  of  ’46  has  already  produced.  The 
goods  which  these  mills  manufacture  wore  plain  cotton 
cloths  (or  printing.  The  market  prices  under  ihe  tariff 
ol  ’42  was  5j  cent.- — tile  fabric  costing  4 cents  to  pro- 
duce it.  Now  the  market  price  is  3j  cents,  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  price  of  labor  given 
tinder  the  tariff  of  ’42.  We  are  assured  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  these  factories  that  they  will  not  be  able  again  to 
resume  operations,  unless  at  a very  great  reduction  of 
the  wages  formerly  paid  to  their  operatives.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  fur  them  to  manufacture  at  the  present 
prices  ol  labor.  [PAiZ«.  Amer. 
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LIEUT.  COL.  WATSON. 


Maryland,  once  more  announces  that  her  sons  are 
always  amongst  the  foremost,  often  the  foremost  in 
the  way  where  danger  is  to  be  encountered,  by  the 
severiiy  of  the  sacrifice  which  has  to  be  paid  for 
that  distinction.  The  officer  of  the  highest  grade 
that  fell  on  our  side  in  the  assault  upon  Monterey, 
was  the  commandant  of  the  Maryland  battalion  of 
volunteers  Lieut.  Colonel  William  H.  Watson — a 
Baltimorean  by  birth,  distinguished  as  one  of  her 
most  active  and  spirited  citizens,  having  recently  re- 
presented that  city  in  the  stale  legislature,  and  pre- 
sided in  the  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland.  The 
syc.  hie. . > .a  whole  community  were  deeply 
affected  as  in  part  on  learning  his  death  expressed 
by  the  spontaneous  movement  which  remained  in 
our  power.  The  flags  of  the  shipping  and  of  the 
public  spires  were  exhibited  half  mast — and  in 
mourning.  A meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  5th  Regi- 
ment of  Maryland  militia  convened  and  adopted  the 
following  resolutions.  The  Independent  Company 
of  Blues,  attached  to  that  regiment,  of  which  Col. 
Watson  was  Capt.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  paraded 
in  uniform  with  the  emblem  of  mourning  which 
every  member^  felt,  and  tendered  their  condolence 
to  the  family  of  the  bereaved.  The  company  also 
appointed  Samuel  Sands  Mills,  Esq.  a member  of 
the  corps,  to  proceed  to  Monletey  and  take  charge 
of  the  remains  of  Col.  Watson,  and  for  their  removal 
to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  Baltimore  County  Court,  on  opening  on  Mon- 
day morning,  received  the  melancholy  announce- 
ment from  Gen.  George  R.  Richardson,  attorney 
general  of  Maryland,  who  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  court,  in  testimony  of  respect  for  the  deceas- 
ed. Chief  Judge  Archer,  remarked 

“The  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  late  towns- 
man and  professional  brother  has  been  received  by 
the  court  with  the  feelings  such  an  event  is  calculat- 
ed to  inspire.  Col.  Watson  was  known  to  qs  as  a gen- 
tleman ol  high  charcater  in  alLh.is  relations — social 
and  professional.  As  a man  of  courage  and  patriotic 
ardour,  he  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  in  surrendering 
his  life  in  defence  of  his  country’s  honor  he  achieved 
in  his  death  another  brilliant  page  for  its  history. — 
Sympathising,  sincerely,  with  the  profession  in  their 
bereavement,  the  court  acquiesce  in  the  motion  just 
made,  and  as  a testimony  of  its  regard  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceased,  ordered  that  the  court  stand 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o’clock.’’ 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  courts,  the  members 
of  the  bar  assembled  in  the  county  court  room,  and, 
on  motion  of  John  Glenn,  esq  seconded  by  Reverdy 
Johnson,  esq.  the  meeting  was  organized  by  chief 
justice  .dicker  being  called  to  the  chair,  and  W.  F. 
Giles,  esq.  appointed  secretary. 

A committee  consisting  of  Judge  Archer,  J.  V.  L. 
JilcJilahon,  J.  JiJeredilli,  R.  Johnson  and  G.  J\I.  Gill, 
esqrs.  were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  meeting  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  in  the 
County  Court  room,  at  4 P.  M.  in  the  absence  of 
Judge  Archer,  Judge  Legrand  was  called  to  the 
chair;  and  J.  V.  L.  MeMabon,  esq.  with  a few  elo- 
quent and  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  while  we  participate  in  the  joy  that 
gladdens  every  heart,  at  the  brilliant  and  triumphant 
success  of  our  country’s  soldiers  in  the  desperate 
battles  which  won  the  surrender  of  Monterey  to  their 
courage  and  gallantry,  we  have  heard  with  deep  and 
unatiected  sorrow,  that  Baltimore  has  again  to  mourn 
another  gallant  son,  in  the  death  of  Colonel  William 
U.  Batson,  who,  with  his  companions  in  arms,  vol- 
unteered at  the  first  call  of  his  country,  and  nobly 
fell  while  leading  his  battalion  to  victory. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  loss  of  a youth- 
ful w airier,  whose  patriotism,  talents,  courage  and 
untiring  energy  gave  the  brightest  promise  to  his 
country,  we  most  deeply  mourn  the  death  of  one, 
who,  as  a member  ol  this  bar,  was  respected  by  all, 
lor  his  prolessional  bearing,  and  love  by  those  who 
best  knew  him,  for  the  warmth  and  steadfastness  of 
his  friendships. 

Resolved,  That  wc  sympathise  with  his  afflicted 
family  in  the  sorrow  ol  their  bereavement,  and  re- 
quest '.he  chairman  ol  tins  meeting  to  offer  them 
our  sincerest  condolence. 
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Resolved,  That,  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  brother  and  friend,  we  will  wear  suitable 
badges  of  mourning  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
term. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Baltimore  county 
court,  with  the  assent  of  the  judges,  and  be  published 
in  the  several  newspapers  of  the  city. 

The  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  with  the  following  beautiful  re- 
marks: 

I have,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  a melancholy  pleasure 
in  the  privilege  afforded  me,  of  seconding  the  resolu- 
tions of  your  committee. 

With  our  deceased  brother,  my  relations  were 
most  intimate.  They  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
merely  professional,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  merely 
so.  They  soon  ripened  into  the  closer  and  dearer 
ties  of  private  friendship,  and  from  first  to  last,  were 
not  only  unbroken,  but  strengthened.  To  me,  there- 
fore, his  death  has  been  a blow,  as  heavy  as  has  been 
felt  out  of  his  own  household.  But  I am  not  without 
consolation — they  too,  when  they  come  to  recover 
from  the  agony  of  the  first  shock,  will  not  be  without 
consolation.  He  has  met  death  when  gallantly  main- 
taining his  country’s  honor.  No  man  need  covet 
greater  glory.  No  man,  if  he  does  covet  it,  can  earn 
greater  glory. 

A citizen  soldier  volunteering  at  the  very  first  tid- 
ings of  war  his  services  to  his  government — leaving 
wile  and  children  in  the  discharge  of  that  enlarged 
duty  which  embraces  all  others — duty  to  country — 
with  daring  intrepidity  rushing  into  the  first  struggle 
of  arms,  but  under  the  restraint  of  disciplined  skill, 
and  dying  almost  in  the  hour  of  victory  at  the  head 
of  the  brave  men  under  his  command,  can  never  go 
unwept  or  unhoriored. 

Such  a death  carries  with  it  its  own  reward  : such 
a death  creates  an  inheritance  of  which  friends  and 
family  may  weil  be  proud.  The  blood  of  the  father 
so  shed  saves,  if  there  be  nothing  else  to  save,  the  wi- 
dow and  orphan  from  distress.  This  is  our  and  their 
pride — this,  our  and  their  consolation. 

He  has,  to  be  sure,  gone  from  us  in  the  very  prime 
of  manhood  and  usefulness,  but  yet  he  has  not  gone 
prematurely.  “The  last  end  that  can  happen  to  any 
man  never  comes  too  soon,  if  he  falls  in  support  of 
the  laws  and  liberty  of  his  country.” 

There  are  other  considerations,  too,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, in  this  our  moment  of  grief.  The  example  of 
Watson  and  of  the  gallant  citizen  soldiers  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Monterey — their  prompt  response  to  their 
country’s  call;  their  noble  daring;  their  matchless 
courage;  their  strict  disciplinejgives  the  world  assur- 
ance, that  as  we  are  the  happiest,  and  happiest  be- 
cause the  freest  people  on  earth,  so  are  we,  when 
our  country  needs  our  valor,  amongst  the  bravest  arid 
best  soldiers  who  ever  trod  on  the  battle  field. 

As  long  as  these  are  the  fruits  of  our  freedom  we 
need  never  fear  that  it  will  fail  us.  We  need  never 
apprehend  danger  from  any  foreign  foe.  It  is,  1 
know,  in  general  idle  to  look  far  into  futurity  and 
speculate  upon  the  fate  of  nations,  but  if  the  genera- 
tions which  are  to  follow  us,  are  as  true  to  freedom 
and  our  institutions  as  the  citizens  of  the  Union  now 
are,  they  are  destined  to  increase  in  power,  and  to 
diffuse  social  and  polilical  happiness  till  lime  shall  be 
no  more. 

Of  the  many  claims  upon  our  personal  regard  and 
friendship  which  our  gallant  brother  had,  what  shall 
I — what  need  Isay?  Without  the  benefit  of  much 
education — without  the  assistance  of  any  family  pa- 
tronage, or  any  extraneous  help,  ho  yet,  by  much 
strength  of  intellect  and  unsurpassed  energy,  estab- 
lished for  himself,  young  as  he  comparatively  was,  a 
most  respectable  standing  at  our  bar. 

In  the  counsels  of  the  State,  where  he  was  several 
limes  called  to  represent  this  city,  no  man  could 
have  been  more  faithful  or  diligent;  and  such  was  the 
estimation  of  his  talents  and  standing  by  his  associ- 
ates, that  he  was  soon  selected  to  preside  as  Speaker 
over  the  deliberations  of  our  House  of  Delegates, 
and,  by  common  consent,  as  I had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing,  was  admitted  to  have  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  the  station  with  unsurpassed  ability. 

But  his  nalural  bent  was  a military  life.  As  a 
j Captain  of  volunteers  in  this  city,  tie  ever  enjoyed 
I the  love  and  confidence  of  his  men,  and  the  respect 


and  admiration  of  the  city.  It  was  in  this,  his  favo- 
rite pursuit,  his  life  has  been  offered  up  a willing  sa- 
crifice to  his  country’s  honor.  His  name  he  be- 
queaths us.  To  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  as  I 
did,  (and  there  are  thousands  such)  it  is  a rich  pos- 
session: a courteous  professional  brother — a sincere, 
ardent,  and  constant  friend — a devoted  husband  and 
parent — a gallant  and  skillful  soldier — an  ardent  pa- 
triot, Ihy  name  we, are  proud  of,  and  will  ever  che- 
rish with  the  fondest  regard.  Watson  and  Ringgold 
are  amongst  the  dead,  but  their  memories  will  live 
as  long  as  memory  shall  have  a place  in  this,  our  no- 
ble State. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


U.  States  treasury  operations — loan  negoti- 
ations.— The  New  York  Express  of  the  8th  says: 

“Mr.  Walker,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  con- 
tinues in  town,  and,  with  his  broker,  Mr.  Corcoran 
(of  the  firm  of  Corcoran  & Riggs,  Washington,)  is 
understood  to  be  prosecuting  his  negotiations  for  a 
loan,  sometimes  with  the  banks,  sometimes  with  the 
brokers.  Mr.  Corcoran,  it  is  stated,  has  been  to 
Boston,  in  the  hope  of  doing  better  there  than  here 
— with  no  belter  success,  we  are  told. 

The  secretary  and  the  banks  continue  at  issue. 

He  wishes  them  to  exchange  their  bank  paper,  and 
give  them  interest,  for  his'  treasury  paper  without 
interest.  The  banks  will  not  accept  his  offer  at  even 
six  per  cent.,  as  it  is  understood,  unless  they  can  use 
the  hypothecated  treasury  notes  in  payment  of  duties 
at  the  custom  house,  and  when  they  wish.  This, 
Mr.  Walker  does  not  desire,  because  such  a tempo- 
rary loan  would  help  him  hut  little,  and  the  banks 
are  willing  to  make  any  better  offer,  because  they 
want  their  money  rather  for  their  customers,  than  to 
have  it  expended  in  the  war  in  Mexico. 

In  this  state  of  things  a loan  is  talked  of.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  there  are  parties  willing  to  take  a ten 
million  six  per  cent,  loan  redeemable  in  ten  years, 
not  before,  but  such  a loan  the  secretary  as  yet  has 
not  felt  himself  authorized  to  make.  It  is  intimated 
in  one  of  the  administration  organs  here,  that  he  will, 
or  should,  apply  to  congress  for  authority  to  make  a 
thirty  million  loan,  but  if  it  was  understood,  that  if  the 
necessities  of  the  government  were  such  as  to  make 
such  a loan  necessary,  it  would  have  the  efl'ect  of 
making  more  difficult  the  negotiation  of  a ten  million 
loan  now.  As  things  stand,  it  would  be  a great,  al- 
though it  may  be  necessary,  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of 
the  government,  to  negotiate  a ten  million  six  per 
cent,  loan, — for  the  U.  S.  stock  sells  in  the  market 
at  106 — while  here  a new  stock  would  be  created  at 
par,  thus  depreciating  this  old  stock  six  per  cent,  and 
so  injuring  the  credit  of  the  government.” 

The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  of  the  same  date 
says — 

'■'■The  loan. — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
proposed  to  our  banks  to  loan  to  the  government 
four  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  advanced  on  a deposit 
of  treasury  notes  bearing  five  per  cent.  The  money 
to  be  drawn  for  as  wanted,  and  the  notes  to  be  used 
to  pay  duty  at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks,  but  with 
the  expectation  of  course,  that  they  will  not  be  used 
immediately.  The  banks  have  proqosed  to  loan  the 
money,  the  notes  being  made  to  draw  six  per  cent. 
So  the  matter  stands.” 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  returned  to  the  seat  of 
government  without  having  effected  a negotiation  lor  the 
loan  he  required. 

The  New  York  Express  of  Thursday  says — One  of 
our  prominent  brokers  das  returned  from  Washington, 
having  offered  to  lend  forvarions  capitalists,  the  amount 
the  secretary  wanted,  on  a pledge  of  treasury  notes  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  This  the  secretory  de- 
clined, and  says  he  shall  draw  his  treasury  notes,  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  which  he  will  send  to 
t lie  disbursing  officers  lor  distribution,  and  let  them  take 
their  chance  for  circulation.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  who  often  contrives  to  ferret  out 
secrets  some  way,  writes,  that  “there  has  been  recently 
made  a close  calculation  as  to  the  future  cost  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  it  is  found  to  he  five  millions  a month” 
— for  the  land  forces  alone,  which  would  be  sixty  mil- 
lions a year- 
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STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Maine.  Elections  are  going  on  from  time  to  time,  or 
rather,  attempts  to  elect , are  being  made  according  to 
the  constitution  of  that  state,  to  elect  representatives  to 
congress  and  representatives  to  the  state  legislature. _ 01 
the  seven  representatives  to  which  the  state  is  entitled 
in  congross,  only  two  have  as  yet  been  elected,  one  loco 
and  one  whig.  Of  151  representatives  in  the  state  le- 
gislature, there  are  yet  49  vacancies.  The  people  are 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  state  to  vote  every  Monday 
in  the  single  towns,  or  every  other  Monday  where  two 
towns  send  one  representative,  until  some  candidate  ob- 
tains a majority  of  all  the  votes  taken,  and  this  may  be 
prolonged  till  the  last  week  of  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

For  governor.  Returns  of  the  recent  election  have 
been  received  from  the  whole  state  and  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing result  as  compared  with  last  year: 

Dana,  (loco)  32,782  Anderson,  (loco)  30,527 

Bronson,  (whig)  28,416  Morse,  (whig)  24,319 

All  others,  9,464  All  others,  _ 5,706 

Loco  loss,  2,255 

Whig  gain,  4,097 

Bcatiering  gain,  3,753 

Net  loco  loss,  5,622 

There  is  of  course  no  election  of  governor  by  the 
people. 

The  1th  congressional  district.  Mr.  Williams,  (loco) 
received  a heavy  vote  in  the  Aristook,  (Wild  Cat)  dis- 
trict, which  elects  him  by  a majority  in  the  district  of 
some  200  votes. 

There  are  therefore  two  locos  and  one  whig  represen- 
tatives to  congress,  and  four  vacancies  remain  to  be 

filled. 

The  house  stands,  according  to  the  last  returns  re- 
ceived, says  the  Boston  Atlas  of  the  11th,  54  whigs,  51 
locos. 

New  Hampshire — Political.  Two  “democratic’’ state 
conventions  assembled  at  Concord  on  the  15th  instant. 
The  one  is  designated  as  the  “Polk  and  Texas  party,’’  the 
other,  call  themselves  “Independent  Democrats.”  John 
P.  Hale  was  announced  as  the  speaker  at  the  latter. 

Vermont.  The  legislature  assembled  at  Montpelier 
on  the  8th  inst. 

The  senate  organized,  electing  George  T.  Hodges, 
(whig)  president.  The  party  vote  being  22  whigs,  6 
locos,  and  2 scattering. 

The  House  elected  Ebenezer  N.  Briggs  speaker  Par- 
ties standing  112  whigs,  65  locos,  and  15  scattering. 
Official  canvass  of  voles  for  governor: 

Whole  number  of  votes  48,703 

Horace  Eaton,  (whig)  had  23,644 

John  Smith,  (loco)  17,877 

Lawrence  Brainard,  (lib.)  7,118 

Scattering,  64 

There  having  been  no  election  of  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  or  treasurer  by  the  people,  the  two  branches 
assembled  in  convention  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  lion- 
Horace  Eaton  was  chosen  governor,  Leonard  Sargent, 
Esq.,  lieutenant  governor,  and  Elisha  P.  Jewett,  Esq  , 
treasurer — all  the  regular  whig  candidates.  The  vote  for 
governor  stood — for  Horace  Eaton  136;  John  Smith  75; 
Lawrence  Brainard  11. 

Maryland.  The  annual  election,  takes  place  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  October.  On  the  7th  inst. 
eight  senators  were  elected,  to  serve  six  years  each, 
and  one  senator  from  Frederick  county,  to  serve  the 
unexpired  term — 4 years,  in  place  of  Mr.  Quinn, 
•whose  election  was  contested,  and  a new  election 
ordered.  Delegates  from  the  several  counties  and 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  legislature  were 
also  to  be  chosen. 

The  following  is  the  result. 

CITY  OF  BALTIMORE — OFFICIAL  RETURNS, 
SENATE. 

Keyser.  Vansa 
319  437 


of  election  he  had  a majority  of  five.  After  the  re- 
vision next  day  he  was  returned  by  a majority  of  one 
vote.  Another  revision  resulted  as  above. 


Whig 


FOR  DELEGATES. 


Loco. 


w i 


317 

328 

418 

571 

289 

422 

323 

267 

367 

455 

401 

485 

411 

454 

618 

317 

197 

32S 

332 

144 


7436 


318 

323 

415 

575 

286 

424 

323 

265 

371 

451 

405 

482 

419 

451 

G19 

318 

198 

317 

333 

136 


7429 


319 

324 

413 

56S 

285 

419 

321 

265 

366 

446 

403 

4S5 

412 

449 

612 

313 

200 

317 

328 

143 


SB 


317 

323 

414 
567 
287 
424 
320 
263 
387 
447 
399 
480 

415 
445 
604 
315 
198 
314 
329 
13S 


567 


321 


I 


7388  7366 


7366 


CECIL  COUNTY. 
FOR  SENATOR. 


Cox 

C3 

£5 

3 

Ul 

- 

a 

P 

o 

CfQ_ 

fD 

3 

I 

3 

CJ 

P 

P 

3 

43S 

439 

437 

438 

436 

447 

449 

449 

449 

437 

363 

35? 

358 

359 

360 

324 

314 

313 

311 

312 

2b  3 

279 

281 

276 

281 

457 

457 

456 

450 

455 

378 

378 

378 

374 

375 

424 

497 

494 

493 

495 

410 

408 

410 

412 

404 

228 

231 

224 

22-2 

230 

295 

297 

295 

294 

293 

459 

468 

467 

466 

467 

239 

244 

240 

239 

241 

293 

294 

293 

292 

295 

492 

492 

493 

489 

486 

298 

304 

305 

301 

294 

309 

309 

309 

309 

313 

1 490 

498 

516 

493 

501 

398 

401 

403 

398 

399 

325 

335 

325 

325 

325 

7420 

7453 

7410 

7377 

7404 

Whig. 

Loco. 

Pierce 

1259 

M’Cullough 

1469 

FOR  HOUSE  OF 

1 DELEGATES. 

Jamar 

1445 

Of  r 

1425 

Morgan 

1306 

Kirk 

1399 

Tarring 

1304 

Pennington 

1376 

Conard 

1288 

Stiles 

1338 

Four  out  of  seven  whig  commissioners  are  elected. 

CHARLES  COUNTY. 

FOP.  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Whig.  Loco. 


Smith 

Ritner 

McKinly 

Brewer 

Bruce 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

FOR  SENATE. 

Whig.  Loco. 

1505  Blocher 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

1409  Svvavvn 


H.  H.  Hawkins 

412  P.  Davis 

414 

D.  Jenifer,  jr. 

432 

S.  D Freeman 

372 

T.  R.  Halley 
E.  S.  Welsh 

349  ).  , .. 

j > ind.  whigs.- 

Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Jenifer,  whigs,  and  Mr.  Da- 
vis, loco,  elected — a whig  loss  of  one. 


DORCHESTER  COUNTY. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEiArUtH. 

Whig.  Loco. 

Wilson  1051  Lecompte 

Henry  1043  Harrison 

Frazier  1029  Piercy 

Traverse  1034  Weatherly 


787 

754 

787 

717 


FREDERICK  COUNTY. 
FOR  SENATOR. 


1406 

1468 

1413 


Downey 

Patterson 

Steck 


1596 

1656 

1621 

1621 

1531 


ANNE  ARUNDEL. 


Whig  delegates. 
Johnson* 
Donaldson* 
Hayden* 

Duvall 

Thomas 


Wards. 

1, 

2, 

3, 

4, 

55 

6, 

V, 

8, 

9, 

10, 

11, 

12, 

13, 

14, 

15, 

16, 

17, 

18, 

19, 

20, 


323 

418 

568 

284 

425 

321 

266 

365 

446 

402 

491 

416 

453 

616 

313 

198 

323 

335 

144 


7436  7433 

Baltimore  city.  A second  revision  of  the  re- 
turns by  the  judges  of  election,  resulted  in  the  final 
return  of  Mr.  Keyser,  the  whig  senator,  by  a majority 
of  three  votes.  On  their  returns  made  on  the  night 


Loco  delegates. 

1515  Murray*  1511 

1517  Morris*  1511 

1506  Chairs  1503 

1467  Franklin  1495 

1462  Tyson  1475 


Three  whigs  and  two  locos,  elected 
Commissioners. — 1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  8th  districts. 
T.  S.  Iglehart  (loco)  922  J.  W.  lglehart  (whig)  837. 

This  gives  the  locos  a majority  in  the  board  of 
commissioners. 

The  whig  candidate  for  commissioner  is  elected  in 
Howard  district,  which  for  the  first  time  gives  a whig 
majority  in  that  board. 


BALTIMORE  COUNTY. 

FOR  SENATOR. 

Independent  loco.  Nominated  loco. 


Carey 

McComas 

Payne 

Orrick 

Risteau 

Ford 


1740  Worthington 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

1660  Walker 
1627  Preston 
1551  Holmes 
1494  Bowen 
1464  Kaulkman 
Hollifield 
Jackson 
Turner 

FOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

1587  Hunter 
1554  Bosley 
1653  Walker 


1 467 

1509 

1391 

1377 

1364 

1324 

238 

192 

13 


Districts. 

Buckeyestown, 

Frederick, 

Middletown, 

Creagerstown, 

Emmittsburg, 

Liberty, 

New  Market, 

Hoovers, 

Woodsborough, 

Petersville, 

Jefferson, 


Whig  majority  51. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 


JVnil,  whig. 

Quinn,  loco. 

184 

173 

535 

762 

342 

376 

373 

180 

238 

230 

374 

154 

263 

225 

67 

162 

227 

221 

99 

129 

95 

84 

5,747 

2,696 

Whig 


Loco. 


Grabrill 

2771 

Cramer 

2664 

Root 

2749 

Staley 

2656 

Doub 

- 2735 

Benton 

2651 

Turner 

2726 

Hoover 

2642 

Morrison 

2716 

Miller 

2478 

Average  whig  majority  121. 

■ A majt: 

irity  of  whigs  was  also  elecled 

to  the  levy 

court. 

HARFORD 

COUNTY. 

Whig. 

Loco. 

Watters* 

1393 

Stephenson* 

1462 

Cole 

1345 

Jarretl* 

1428 

Thomas 

1281 

Holland* 

1393 

Davis 

1261 

Dorsey 

1309 

*Threc 

locos  and  one  whig  elected — a 

whig  gain 

of  one. 

Kent 

county.— Whigs 

elected  without  serious 

Murray  1587  Hunter  1543 

Merryman  1554  Bosley  1423 

Owens  1653  Walker  1370 

Carey,  (ind.  loco,  senator,)  McComas,  Payne,  Or- 
rick, Risteau,  (ind.  loco,  delegates,)  and  Walker, 
(nominated  loco,  delegate,)  are  elected;  ana  Murray, 
Merryman,  and  Owens,  (ind.  loco  commissioners,) 
are  also  elected. 

For  biennial  sessions  1439  Against  it  1572 


CALVERT 

COUNTY. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF 

DELEGATES. 

Whig. 

Loco. 

Billingsley 

406 

Stewart 

350 

Graham 

446 

Wilburn 

337 

Turner 

406 

Weems 

384 

Caroline  county. — The  locos  elected  their  sena- 
tor and  the  three  delegates, — being  a gain  of  the 
whole.  We  have  not  seen  the  returns. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 


Ege 

Scott 

Shelinan 

Devilbiss 

Wampler 


Whig. 


1447 
J 312 
988 
967 
707 


Keefer 

Gore 

Hook 

Booth 


Loco. 


745 

731 

727 

213 


Messrs.  Andrew  G.  Ege,  Upton  Scott,  James  M. 
Shellman,  and  Charles  Devilbiss,  whigs,  are  elected. 
The  candidates  were  all  whigs  except  Mr.  Keefer 


opposition. 


Holland 

Griffith 

Bonifant 

Alnutt 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 
FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 


Whig. 


954 

352 

938 

914 


Forrest 

Dorsey 

Connelly 

Brewer 


Loco. 


The  entire  whig  ticket  elected;  also 
commissioners. 


819 
810 
785 
855 
four  whig 


PRINCE  GEORGE  S COUNTY. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Nominated  whigs.  _ Independent. 

Duckett 
Stephens 
Martin 
Chew 


Clagelt 

Brooke 


Mat.  George 


820 
769 
762 
726 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  COUNTY. 
FOR  SENATOR. 

Whig.  Loco. 

762  J.  B.  Thomas 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 


W.  Clements 
P.  B.  Hopper 
T.  H Kemp 
Three  whigs. 


794 

786 

768 


W.  Temples 
M.  Brown 
J.  W.  Legg 


676 

411 


693 

684 

694 

695 


There  is  no  change  in  this  county. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 


Lankfork 

Done 

Jones 

Phoebus 


Whig. 


Loco. 


1075 

1030 

996 

994 


Hyland 
ri  aylor 
Ward 
Teackle 


892 

873 

855 

691 


99 
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ST.  MARY’S  COUNTY. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Three  whigs  have  been  elected. 

TALROT  COUNTY. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Nominated  ivhigs.  Loco. 

A.  H-  Seth  702  M.  O.  Colston 

N.  Rice  686  B.  M.  Bowdlc 

li.  Goldsboro’  659  It.  Aringdale 

H.  H Goldsboro’  55— Independent  whig 


720 

718 

691 


Districts. 

Sharpsburg, 

Williamsport, 

Hagerstown, 

Clearspring, 

Hancock, 

Boonsboro’, 

Cavetown, 

Pleasant  valley, 

Leitersburg, 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
FOR  SENATE. 

r mg. 

Clarke. 

256 
210 
626 
323 
119 
328 
206 
180 
151 

2128 


Loco. 

Wharton. 
239 
249 
623 
310 
159 
281 
303 
61 
146 
2380 


Whig  majority  48. 

FOR  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Whin:.  Loco. 

Reigle* 
Hamilton* 
Reiter* 
Grove 
Harne 


Doyle*  ~ 2426  Reigle*  2406 

French*  2424  Hamilton*  2404 

Motter  2397  Leiter*  2400 

Bowles  2385  Grove  2387 

Boteler  2380  Harne  2331 

♦Elected. 

Worcester  county.— The  locos  carried  their 
senator  and  one  of  the  four  delegates, — being  that 
far  a gain. 

recapitulation. 

18t5.  1846. 

SENATE.  H DEL.  SENATE.  II.  DEL. 


W. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

W. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

Allegany  County, 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Anne  Arundel 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1* 

3 

2 

Baltimore  city, 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Baltimore  county, 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Calvert, 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1* 

3 

0 

Carroll 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

o# 

4 

0 

Caroline, 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Cecil, 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Charles, 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0* 

2 

1 

Dorchester, 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0* 

4 

0 

F rederick, 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Harford, 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0* 

1 

3 

Kent, 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0* 

3 

0 

Montgomery, 
Prince  George’s 
Queen  Anne’s, 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0* 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1* 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Somerset, 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0* 

4 

0 

St.  Mary’s, 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0* 

3 

0 

Talbot, 

1 

0 

0 

3 

l 

0* 

1 

2 

Washington, 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

Worcester, 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

14 

7 

43 

39 

13 

8 

53 

29 

♦Senators  holding  over. 

1845,  Senate:  14  whigs,  7 locos— whig  maj. 
House:  43  whigs,  39  locos— whig  maj. 

Whig  maj.  on  joint  ballot 

1846,  Senate:  13  whigs,  8 locos— whig  maj. 
House:  53  whigs,  29  locos — whig  maj. 


7 

4 

11 

5 
14 


Whig  maj.  on  joint  ballot  19 

The  Baltimore  corporation  election  took  place 
on  the  14th.  The  vote  for  mayor  stood 

Col.  Davies,  (Loco),  re  elected  8,878 

Capt.  A R.  Levering,  (whig),  8,772 

James  Lovegrove,  (whig),  44 

Col.  Davies’  majority  over  Levering  106— over 


both  Levering  and  Lov»grove  62. 

There  were  7 votes  cast  for  Thomas  Davidson  — 
The  aggregate  vote  the  largest  ever  taken  in  the 
city,  amounted  to  17,701,  being  2,832  more  than 
was  taken  at  the  stale  election  one  week  before,  and 
400  votes  more  than  was  taken  at  the  presidential 
election  in  1840.  To  the  lirst  branch  of  the  City 
Council  11  locos  and  9 w higs  are  elected— last  year 
17  loco  and  3 whigs.  The  second  brand.  5 locos 
and  5 whigs — last  year  9 locos  and  1 whig. 


Virginia. — Right  of  away  convention  of  Western  'Vir- 
ginia. The  pcple  of  the  vves'ern  counlies  of  Virginia 
have  considered  themselves  deeply  aggrieved  by  die  re- 
fusal of  die  legislature  of  tint  state  to  grant  die  right  of 
way  to  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  de- 
sirous as  that  company  .vas  to  exn-nd  their  road  through 
dial  section  of  die  stale  to  connect  with  the  uuvigabte 
waters  of  the  O lio  river  at  Parkersburg.  A convention, 
numeruu?  and  respectable,  delegations  horn  tbe  se- 
veral counties  affected,  assembled  at  Weston,  Lewis 


county,  on  the  25th  September,  and  adopted  an  address 
and  sundry  resolutions,  and  originated  committees  for 
the  purpose  oT  making  another  appeal  to  the  legislature. 
The  following  were  amongst  the  resolutions  adopted: 

Resolved , That  the  refusal  of  the  last  legislature  to 
grant  to  the  citizens  of  this  region,  the  poor  boon  of 
making  through  their  own  country,  hy  their  own  means, 
a railroad  toenable  them  to  transport  to  market  their 
surplus  produce,  was  an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression 
unparalleled  in  die  history  of  legislation. 

Resolved,  That  satisfied  as  we  are  of  the  justice  and 
reasonableness  of  demands,  we  will  continue  our  un- 
remitled  exertions  until  the  object  is  attained. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  legislature  of 
so  wise  and  patriotic  a siate  as  Virginia,  will  not  when 
the  subject  is  properly  understood,  persist  in  refusing  our 
reasonable  application  to  the  next  legislature  to  pass  an 
act  to  charter  a company  to  construct  a railroad  from 
some  point  on  the  river  Potomac  above  the  mouth  of 
the  south  branch,  thenen  to  a point  on  the  Ohio  river 
not  further  south  than  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kana- 
wha river. 

Louisiana.  A historical  society  of  Louisiana  has 
been  organized.  The  hon.  Francis  Tavier  Martin  is 
president,  and  J.  B.  D.  DeBow  formerly  of  N.  York, 
secretary  of  the  society.  We  hail  this  movement 
with  sincere  gratification.  Louisiana  has  all  the  in- 
gredients for  a first  rate  republic,  and  will  shine  in 
the  constellation  of  which  she  is  already  so  distin- 
guished a member.  Her  early  documentary  history 
will  be  full  of  interest.  She  bids  fair  in  the  race  for 
intellectual  improvement  as  well  as  commercial  and 
political  importance.  Commending  the  delta  of  the 
greatest  river  in  the  world,  no  one  can  question  her 
destiny.  Her  progress  must  be  onward,  with  that  of 
the  Great  Western  Valley  of  which  she  holds  the 
key.  The  state  legislature,  like  that  of  Georgia, 
has  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  collection  of 
documents  relative  to  the  early  history  of  the  state, 
and  a volume,  if  we  mistake  not  has  already  been 
published  on  the  subject. 

Kentucky. — Stale  Revenue.  The  Commonwealth 
says,  the  revenue  receivable  from  sheriffs,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  10th  October.  1846,  amounts  to  $383, 
283,27,  being  an  increase  of  $23,241,23,  over  1845. 

Illinois.  The  Momion  war  ended. 

The  St.  Louis  Reveille,  gives  us  from  Mr.  Sharpe, 
of  the  Warsaw  Signal,  the  following  summary  of 
events: 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  Sept.,  after  the  battle,  the 
Anties  commenced  entrenching  their  camp,  and  on 
Sunday,  made  it  secure  against  the  shots  of  the  ene- 
my’s cannon,  which  frequently  reached  or  shot 
over  it. 

On  Sunday,  the  Anties  cut  part  of  the  corn  from  the 
field  on  the  left  of  the  La  Harpe  road,  to  prevent  the 
Mormons  from  taking  cover  in  it.  While  thus  en- 
gaged the  Mormons  fired  on  the  guard  who  were  sta- 
tioned for  the  protection  of  the  corn  cutters.  The 
fire  was  returned  by  our  guard,  and  kept  up  at  a long 
distance  for  two  or  three  hours.  In  this  skirmish, 
one  of  our  men  was  badly  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  not  known. 

On  Monday  a party  of  Mormons  crept  up  through 
the  weeds  to  a piece  of  high  ground  and  fired  at  our 
camp  and  wounded  three  men — none  seriously.  Their 
balls  were  nearly  spent  when  they  struck. 

On  Tuesday  a committee  from  Quincy  arrived, 
who  proposed  to  mediate  between  the  belligerent  par- 
ties. They  went  into  Nauvoo  and  communicated 
from  the  Mormons  to  the  Anlies  sundry  propositions. 
The  commander  of  the  posse,  however,  gave  them  his 
ultimatum,  and  would  not  recede  from  it.  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  16th,  this  ultimatum  was  agreed  to 
on  the  part  of  the  Mormons,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tions. Articles  of  capitulation  were,  therefore,  drawn 
up  to  the  following  effect: — 

1st.  The  Mormons  surrendered  the  city  to  be  enter- 
ed by  the  army  on  the  17th  instant,  at  3 o'clock  P. 
M. 

2d.  The  arms  of  the  Mormons  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Quincy  committee,  to  be  returned  on  their  cross- 
ing the  river. 

3d.  The  Anties  pledged  protection  to  person  and 
property. 

4th.  The  Mormon  population  to  leave  the  Stale, 
or  disperse  immediately. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  Mormons  com- 
menced leaving  immediately,  and  by  3 o'clock  on  the 
next  day  nearly  all  were  gone. 

At  3 o’clock  on  Thursday  the  army  was  put  in  mo- 
tion, marched  through  the  city,  and  encamped  in  the 
South  end  of  the  town,  near  Hibbard’s. 

The  anny  on  Friday,  were  all  disbanded  except 


100  men,  who  volunteered  to  remain  behind  as  a 
guard  to  the  city.  The  new  citizens  have  organized 
a company  of  100,  and  have  pledged  themselves  to 
support  them. 

From  various  directions  we  have  accounts  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Mormons  who  Were  thus 
ejected.  The  steamer  Dial  took  30  families  to  St. 
Louis,  utterly  destitute,  on  the  23d  for  whose  re- 
lief, measures  were  adopted  at  that  place.  The 
steamer  Ospray  was  to  take  as  many  as  she  could 
carry  up  the  river,  where  it  is  likely  they  will  meet 
with  a cold  reception.  The  Anti-Mormons  seem  to 
have  acted  with  forbearance  and  order  after  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  City  property  was  respected. 

Five  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  Jack  Mormons 
were  required  to  leave  Nauvoo,  and  they  did  so;  none 
others  were  molested  or  injured.  Rockwell  is  said 
to  have  disappeared  some  time  during  the  war;  the 
Mormons  say  that  he  has  gone  to  the  Mormon  camp 
on  the  Missouri.  The  Anti-Mormons  suspect  that  he 
was  shot  in  the  skirmishes  that  took  place.  After 
the  peace  was  agreed  to,  the  Anti-Mormons  dug  up  a 
number  of  powder  pots,  or  places  in  which  powder 
had  bean  so  buried  as  to  enable  them  to  fire  a mine 
when  they  might  think  it  necessary  to  destroy  their 
enemies. 


Indiana — Riot.  The  Crawfordville  Press  says: — 
A very  serious  riot  took  place  in  Attica,  Fountain 
county,  recently.  Several  boats  having  reached  that 
place  on  the  canal,  the  lock  in  the  canal  was  closed 
at  Attica  to  enable  the  boats  to  return  to  Lafayette. 
Cutting  off' the  supply  of  water  below  Attica  displeas- 
ed the  Covington  folks.  A meeting  was  held  and 
two  or  three  hundred  persons  formed  into  a band, 
who,  armed  with  pistols,  knives  and  clubs,  and  head- 
ed by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hannegan,  U.  S.  Senator,  pro- 
ceeded to  Attica,  and  forcibly  opened  the  lock.  Dur- 
ing the  affair,  a young  man  named  McDonald  crossed 
the  canal  to  where  the  Covington  band  were  stationed, 
when  he  was  instantly  struck  a blow,  (an  informant 
says  by  Hannegan,)  which  staggered  him,  which  being 
quickly  followed  by  a blow  from  a club,  knocked  him 
over  the  bank  into  the  canal.  One  of  McDonald’s 
friends  in  attempting  to  rescue  him,  was  knocked 
down,  stabbed,  and  otherwise  injured.  At  length 
McDonald  was  dragged  from  the  canal.  He  revived 
but  is  suffering  severely  from  his  wounds.  The  At- 
ticans  rallied,  drove  off  the  Covingtonians,  and  iebuilt 
the  dam. 


Ohio.  Public  debt.  The  hon.  Benjamin  S.  Cowen 
in  a table  compiled  by  him  ami  recently  published, 
presents  the  stale  debt,  year  by  year  as  follows: 

1836,  $5,500,000 

1837,  8,020,162 

1838,  10,030,162 

1839,  11,788,450 

1840,  14  012,230 

1841,  15,573,350 

1842,  16.947,325 

1843,  18,668,321 

1844,  19  373,251 

1845,  19,318,020 


Wisconsin.  Iron  ore.  A valuable  bed  of  iron  ore 
has  been  discovered  in  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin. — 
When  analyzed  it  was  found  to  yield  ninety  per 
cent.  The  deposile  in  the  mine  is  said -to  be  about 
thirty  feet  thick.  Its  length  and  breadth  has  not 
been  ascertained. 


Iowa. — Robert  Lucas,  first  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  is  a candidate  for  Governor  under  the 
State  organization. 

Iowa  Mormons.— A small  Mormon  trouble,  says 
the  St.  Louis  New  Era  of  the  12th  lilt.,  has  occurred 
near  Keokuk.  Some  arms  and  ammunition  were  ta- 
ken for  the  Mormons  to  use  in  killing  the  Anti-Mor- 
mons and  stored  in  a warehouse  at  Keokuk.  Here 
they  were  seized  by  the  Anti-Mormons,  and  a band 
of  Mormons  came  from  Montrose  to  get  them,  but 
could  not  find  them.  On  their  departure  they  met 
three  orfour  citizens  near  the  town,  and  used  violent 
threats  and  menacing  actions  to  compel  them  to  dis- 
close where  the  arms  had  been  taken  to,  and  used  oth- 
er indignities  towards  them.  The  citizens  of  Keokuk 
then  turned  out  anil  gave  chaso  to  the  Mormons,  but 
could  not  catch  them.  Such  occurrences  will  make 
the  feud  between  the  Mormons  and  Anti-Mormons  as 
inveterate  in  Iowa  as  it  is  in  Illinois.  All  experience 
proves  that  a separate  religioun  political  hierarchy, 
such  as  the  Mormons,  cannot  pe  aceably  remain  in  any 
part  of  our  country. 
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Florida.  Mineral  springs.  On  the  plantion  of 
Major  C.  Taylor,  in  East  Florida,  230  miles  up  the 
St.  John’s  river,  which  he  now  offers  for  sale,  are 
three  valuable  mineral  springs.  The  Charleston 
News  says — “Last  winter  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
invalids,  the  guests  of  Major  Taylor,  were  cured  by 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Salt 
Sulphur,  the  Lower  Salt  Sulphur,  and  the  Green 
Sulphur  Springs.  They  act  like  a charm  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  arid  kidneys,  in  diseases  incident  to  the  fe- 
male constitution,  and  upon  all  cutaneous  affections. 
The  Green  Sulphur  is  distinguished  before  the  rest 
for  its  immense  size  and  depth,  it  being  200  feet  in 
circumferance,  and  112  feet  deep,  with  two  outlets. 
This  last  spring  is  literally  the  fountain  of  life,  its 
waters  restoring  pulmonary  invalids  and  those  affect- 
ed with  Bronchitis,  to  health.” 

Oregon.  Teetotal.  Among  the  published  laws  of 
the  city  of  Oregon  we  find  the  following: 

“1.  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  import  or  intro- 
duce any  ardent  spirits  into  Oregon,  with  intent  to 
sell,  barter,  give,  or  trade  the  same,  and  shall  ofier 
the  same  for  sale,  trade,  barter,  or  gift,  he  shall  be 
fined  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  of- 
fence, which  may  be  recovered  by  indictment,  or  by 
trial  before  a justice  of  Ihe  peace,  without  the  form 
of  pleading. 

“2.  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  sell,  barter,  give, 
or  trade  any  ardent  spirits  of  any  kind  whatever,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  any  person  within  Oregon, 
he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  and  every  such  sale,  trade,  barter,  or  gift,  to 
be  recovered  by  indictment  in  the  county  court,  or 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  without  the  form  of 
pleading. 

“3.  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  establish  or  carry 
on  any  manufactory  or  distillery  of  any  ardent  spirits 
in  Oregon,  he  shall  be  subject  to  be  indited  before 
the  county  court  as  for  a nuisance;  and,  i f convicted, 
he  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars;  and 
the  court  shall  issue  an  order  to  the  sheriff  directing 
him  to  seize  and  destroy  the  distilling  apparatus, 
which  order  the  sheriff  shall  execute.” 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

THF.  PROGRESS  OP  THE  WAR. 

We  have  nothing  fiorn  the  Gulf  Squadron  or 
from  the  Pacific  Squadron  since  our  last.  The  in- 
telligence which  has  reached  us  from  General  Kear- 
ney’s division  of  the  West,  is  that  he  is  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  Santa  Fe,  is  busied  in  fortifying  it,  and  in 
preparing  for  the  movement  of  one  half  of  his  forces 
to  take  possession  of  Upper  California  and  penetrate 
to  the  Pacific,  whilst  the  other  half  will  proceed  with 
a view  of  forming  a junction  with  General  Wool. — 
The  regiment  of  Infantry  that  had  just  assembled  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  for  the  purpose  of  re  inforcing 
General  Kearney,  has  been  paid  off,  and  are  dis- 
charged. 

From  “the  Army  of  the  Centre,”  General  Wool’s 
division,  we  have  but  little  further.  An  arrival  from 
Galveston,  brings  a letter  which  says: — “The  Ken- 
tucky regiment  under  Colonel  Marshall,  numbering 
about  800,  is  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lavaca, 
with  200  men  on  the  sick  list,  owing  to  the  fatigues 
of  a long  march.  This  regiment  has  just  received 
orders  to  march  forthwith  to  Camargo.  The  Ten- 
nessee regiment  is  daily  expected.  Neither  of  these 
regiments  were  intended  to  join  General  Wool.” 

Of  the  movements  of  the  army  under  General  Tay- 
lor this  number  will  be  found  to  contain  details  of 
absorbing  interest.  The  Army  has  covered  itself 
with  laurels.  Comment  would  be  superfluous — read 
the  accounts. 

General  Taylor  and  the  board  of  officers  ihat  he  called 
to  his  council  on  the  occasion,  without  question  were  in- 
fluenced in  their  determination  of  the  terms  granted  to 
the  Mexican  commander  that  surrendered  Monterey,  by 
motives  that  when  ascertained,  will  reflect  honour  on 
them  all.  Of  that  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt. — 
It  should  be  recollected  that  those  officers  had  but  re- 
cently ascertained  the  fact,  that  ihe  President  had  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican  government,  and 
that  he  had  predicated  upon  Santa  Anna’s  accession  to 
power,  with  great  confidence,  as  leading  to  peace.  The 
late  that  awaited  the  overture  made  by  President  Polk, 
was  unknown — and  the  officers  undoubtedly  deemed  it 
likely  that  an  immediate  pacificaiion  would  he  effected. 

That  the  President  has  failed  in  his  dependence  upon 
Santa  Anna,  is  now  obvious.  Had  Santa  Anna  obtain- 
ed the  two  millions  of  dollars  which  he  was  no  doubt 
aiming  at,  bis  faith  would  not  have  been  an  iota  more  se- 
cure. He  plays  his  own  game,  let  who  will  pit  against 
him. 

President  Polk  having  ascertained  the  failure  ofhi3  re- 
liance in  that  direction,  despatched  an  officer  forthwith 
to  acquaint  General  Taylor  thereof.  The  officer  reach- 


ed New  Orleans  on  the  1st  instant,  and  has  probably  be- 
fore this  time  reached  bead  quarters.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence at  Washington  of  the  armistice  agreed  upon  at 
Monterey,  the  President  ordered  Maj.  J.  Graham  to  pro- 
ceed w'ith  all  possible  despatch  to  General  Taylor’s 
camp,  with  instructions  to  terminate  the  armistice  at 
once,  (it  being  one  of  the  conditions  that  either  govern- 
ment might  dissent.) — and  to  push  his  operations  with 
all  energy  towards  the  city  of  Mexico.  Major  G.  left 
Washington  on  the  14th,  and  may  reach  Monterey  by 
the  first  week  in  November.  Six  of  the  eight  weeks  ar- 
mistice will  then  have  expired. 

General  Wool's  division  probably  commenced  its 
march  for  Chihuahua — during  the  first  week  in  October, 
a distance  of  some  350  miles.  If  fortunate  in  their  ope 
rations,  they  were  expected  from  thence  to  proceed  south 
to  form  a junction  wiih  General  Taylor,  say  at  San  Louis 
Potosi,  a distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  Chi- 
huahua— if  we  mistake  not. 

Such  a march  right  through  an  enemy’s  country,  will 
be  somewhat  of  an  adventure,  even  of  greater  risk  than 
that  of  General  Kearney’s  detachment  from  Santa  Fe.to 
Chihuahua, — where  population  is  so  sparse.  But  both  of 
those  marches  may  be  accomplished  with  less  risk,  than 
that  to  which  General  Taylor  will  be  exposed  by  being 
directed  to  penetrate  into  the  thickly  settled  part  of  Mex- 
ico where  regular  armies  are  to  be  encountered;  especi- 
ally if  the  troops  now  under  his  command,  and  w hieh  are 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  posts  in  his  rear,  and  lor 
that  of  his  supplies,  should  be  withdrawn,  as  has  been 
hinted  lobe  in  contemplation.  The  Washington  Union 
of  the  14th  says— 

“The  papers  have  been  speculating  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  Tampico.  We  see  nogood  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  undertaken.  We  have  still  at  Last  20,000  troops 
in  the  army  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Allowing  General 
Taylor’s  camp  at  Monterey  to  have  one-half  of  them, 
we  have  about  10,000  more  in  that  wing  of  the  anny,  to 
furnish  troops  sufficient  for  a new  expedition,  besides 
guarding  the  points  we  occupy  on  the  river,  and  main- 
taining the  connexion  between  our  different  depots.’’ 

The  Baltimore  American  remarks  on  the  above  — 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  estimate  is  altogether  safe. — 
But  allowing  that  Gen.  Taylor  may  leave  Monterey  with 
ten  thousand  men,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  is 
a sufficient  force  with  which  to  invade  a nation  of  some 
nine  millions.  Every  day’s  march  will  take  our  adven- 
turous army  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior.  They 
must  soon  come  into  a thickly  settled  country  where  a 
hostile  population  will  surround  them.  The  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  Rio  Grande  must  be  kept  up  by  the 
establishment  of  fortified  depots  at  intervals  along  the 
whole  route,  and  every  train  of  wagons  bringing  sup- 
plies must  be  strongly  guarded.  Nor  can  foraging  par- 
ties be  sent  out  except  in  sufficient  force  to  ensure  safety 
from  attacks.  Moreover  at  every  step  of  his  progress 
General  Taylor  will  find  his  force  diminished.  Monte- 
rey cost  us  five  hundred  men;  it  will  take  probably  five 
hundred  to  garrison  it.  It  is  said  that  Saltillo  is  a strong- 
er place,  and  better  fortified  than  Monterey. 

Now  if  the  Mexicans  adopt  the  plan  of  avoiding  a ge- 
neral engagement,  and  confine  the  war  to  the  defence  of 
the  towns  and  strong  holds  in  Gen.  Taylor’s  route,  until 
they  shall  have  concentrated  a powerful  force,  they  may 
come  upon  our  army,  by  and  by,  when  it  is  so  diminish- 
ed in  numbers  and  so  weakened  by  want  of  supplies,  as 
to  render  the  contest  too  unequal  even  for  American  va- 
lour to  make  up  the  odds. 

If  General  Taylor  is  to  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico  he 
ought  to  be  reinforced.  It  is  recorded  among  the  me- 
morable achievements  of  antiquity  that  ten  thousand  men 
effected  a retreat  from  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country. 
They  were  Greeks  led  by  Xenophon— the  best  soldiers 
in  the  world,  and  led  by  one.  of  the  ablest  commanders. 
They  retreated  from  the  country  of  the  Persians — a peo- 
ple whom  they  had  beaten  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  at 
Platcca,  with  worse  odds  than  our  soldiers  encountered  at 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca,  or  Monterey.  If  it  was  a great  and 
memorable  exploit,  exhibiting  remarkable  generalship, 
to  bring  ten  thousand  men  in  safely  out  of  a hostile 
country,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  military  judgment  and 
genius  that  would  send  ten  thousand  men  into  the  heart 
of  a hostile  country,  with  a march  of  more  than  a thou- 
sand miles  before  them;  with  fortified  places  and  diffi- 
cult mountain  passes  to  be  forced;  with  an  exasperated 
population  around  them;  with  the  necessity  of  storming 
every  town  on  their  route,  garrisoning  them  ali  after- 
wards, and  maintaining  throughout,  the  whols  route  an 
open  communication,  by  a series  of  well  protected  and 
strongly  guarded  depots,  with  a base  line  of  operations  as 
remote  as  the  Rio  Grande  1 

We  are  not  likely  to  underrate  the  valour  of  our  army, 
volunteers  and  regulars,  officers  and  soldiers.  We  be- 
lieve I hem  capable  of  the  highest  achievements  short  of 
impossibilities.  Yet  if  orders  have  been  sent  to  General 
Taylor,  as  we  are  told  they  have  been,  to  press  on  in  his 
march  of  invasion,  without  assurances  of  succour  and 
support,  we  arc  persuaded  that  such  orders  will  involve 
a fearful  responsibility.  Let  the  President  call  out  the 
rest  of  the  fifty  thousand  volunteers  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  Congress.  It  is  too  late  now  to  calculate  dollars 
and  cents  too  nicely.  We  are  in  for  the  war,  and  it 
must  be  fought  out.  A few  millions  more  or  less  are  not 
to  be  thought  of.  If  we  are  to  hesitate  at  the  dread  of 
expense  it  may  prove  to  be  an  unwise  economy,  bring- 
ing on  heavier  expenditures  hereafter  with  such  terrible 
sacrifices  of  life  and  reputation  as  will  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  those  at  whose  hands  an  account  may  be 
required.  Is  vigour  the  word  ? decision,  energy,  blow 
upon  blow?  So  says  the  official  journal.  Very  well  — 
Let  the  arm  that  strikes  be  braced;  let  its  sinews  be 
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made  strong;  let  there  be  no  stint.  We  know  not  wha 
lies  before  us;  but  we  mav  be  assured  that  the  business 
we  have  entered  upon  in  Mexico  is  no  holliday  work.” 

But  let  us  to  the  details  : — 

MONTEREY  ATTACKED, DEFENDED  FOR  THREE 

DAYS, — IS  FINALLY  SURRENDERED  TO  GEN.  TAYLOR. 

Previous  accounts  informed  us  that  General  Tay- 
lor having  at  length  obtained  the  requisite  supplies 
and  apparatus  for  transportation,  left  Camargo  on 
the  6th  September,  crossing  the  San  Juan,  and  on  the 
7th  took  up  his  line  of  march  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army  for  Seralvo,  which  was  already  occupied  by 
an  advance  corps  under  General  Worth. 

On  his  route,  intelligence  was  received  from  Ge- 
neral Worlh,  that  the  Mexicans  were  in  formidable 
force  at  Monterey.  Some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  they  might  attempt  an  attack  on  General 
Worth  before  the  army  could  join  him.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor was  met,  making  a forced  march  to  form  a junc- 
tion, by  the  bearer  of  the  latest  accounts  we  have 
heretofore  inserted. 

From  that  time  to  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  front 
of  Monterey  on  the  19th,  we  are  yet  to  receive  the 
particulars.  All  we  have  are  the  following: — 

A correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier.,  writing 
from  Camargo,  Sept.  12,  says:  “our  men  succeeded 
in  capturing  sixty  Mexic-ans  last  evening.  They 
were  brought  info  camp  as  prisoners.  They  are,  un- 
doubtedly, spies  from  the  enemy.  They  were  well 
armed  with  catbines,  and  had  a supply  of  ammuni- 
tion and  pack-mules.  They  are  safe  now  1 The  re- 
gulars also  captured  spies  last  evening,  who  were 
armed  with  carbines  and  brass  balls,  of  size,  sixteen 
to  Ihe  pound.  They  also  had  a spy  glass  and  every 
thing  else  necessary  to  enable  them  to  spy  our  move- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  1st  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers  left  camp  five  days  ago,  to  go  about 
one  mile  into  the  country  for  vegetables.  They 
have  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since.  This  looks 
truly  dark,  as  we  are  unable  to  tell  whether  they 
have  been  murdered  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mexi- 
cans.” 

General  Taylor  joined  Gen.  Worth  at  Seralvo,  70 
miles  from  Camargo,  and  without  delay  pushed  on  to 
Marin,  upon  the  borders  of  the  San  Juan,  an  afflu- 
ent oT  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  army  encamped 
for  the  night  of  the  17th.  On  the  18th — quitting  the 
San  Juan,  the  army  advanced  in  three  divisions. — 
The  divisions  were  seperated  about  one  hour  from 
each  other,  Gillespie  and  McCulloch  in  advance, 
sustained  by  a squadron  of  dragoons.  The  volunteeis 
in  case  of  an  attack,  were  to  form  in  the  centre. — 
Two  companies  of  regulars  brought  up  the  rear. — 
Each  division  with  their  train  occupied  about  three 
miles.  A Mexican  spy  was  detected.  The  army 
encamped  that  night  at  San  Francisco,  within  13 
miles  of  Monterey. 

At  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  whole  co- 
lumn was  marching  for  Monterey , Col.  May  of  the 
dragoons  in  advance.  The  accounts  are  detailed  in 
the  letters,  &,c.  Irom  their  arrival  within  sight  of  that 
place.  The  army,  GUOO  men,  encamped  that  night  at 
Walnut  Springs,  in  the  environs  of  Monterey,  out  of 
the  range  of  the  Mexican  batteries. 

The  morning  of  ihe  20th  was  devoted  to  reconiter- 
ing,  and  determining  the  plan  of  attack.  In  the  af- 
ternoon General  Worth’s  division  marched  by  a cir- 
cuit for  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  encamped  that  night 
between  Monterey  and  Saltillo. 

Captain  Eaton,  one  of  the  aids  of  General  Taylor, 
left  Head  Quarters,  now  at  Monterey,  on  the  25th, 
and  reached  Washington  City  on  the  11th  inst.  (16 
days,)  bringing  official  accounts  of  the  battles  which 
took  place  between  the  19lh  and  25th  and  the  terms 
of  capitulation  which  were  agreed  upon^. 

The  army,  volunteers  as  well  as  regulars,  men  and 
officers,  have  gallantly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
American  arms.  The  achievement  was  one  which 
required  daring  bravery  as  well  as  skill,  in  every  di- 
rection,— and  every  where  those  qualities  it  is  evident 
were  at  hand  pressing  for  service  and  anxious  for  d is- 
tinction.  The  details  are  a3  yet  too  incomplete  to 
enable  us  to  discern  the  minutiae,  but  the  glimpse  we 
have,  is  every  way  creditable  alike  to  all  that  were 
engaged. 

The  opportunity  which  Gen.  Taylor  so  generously 
afforded  Gen.  Worth,  to  cull  the  first  laurels  from 
the  field, — we  should  say  from  the  heights,  that 
commanded  Monterey,  was  worthy  of  both  officers — 
and  right  gallantly  did  Gen.  Worth  improve  the  op- 
portunity,— and  as  gallantly  have  those  under  his 
command  seconded  his  daring. 

The  volunteers  especially  deserve  well,  in  this 
their  first  battle  field,  summoned  to  a task  the  most 
trying  that  veterans  ever  expect  to  be  ordered  to  at- 
tempt,— tliatof  storming  a fortified  post  situated  upon 
a commanding  height.  These  heights  are  carried 
by  assault  in  open  day,  right  in  face  of  tiio  enemy  en- 
trenched within  them. 
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The  defence  made  by  the  Mexican  commanders  I 
does  them  credit  and  entitles  them  to  respect.  The 
loss  which  our  army  has  sustained  in  the  conflict 
bears  testimony  that  it  was  a resolute  foe  they  had  to 
encounter. 

After  a long  forced  march,  arriving  before  a post 
occupied  by  an  enemy  nearly  double  in  numbers,  en- 
trenched in  fortifications  and  behind  barricades,  we 
find  a large  propoition  of  our  officers  and  men,  work- 
ing, climbing  mountains,  and  fighting  for  forty  eight 
hours,  with  nothing  to  cat  but  raw  corn  ! It  is  dan- 
gerous to  encounter  troops  inspired  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  The  commanding  General,  Taylor,  is 
said  to  have  had  his  horse  killed  under  him. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  says — The  destructive 
fire  to  which  the  division  under  Gen.  Taylor  was  ex- 
posed, when  advancing  on  the  enemy’s  forts,  on  the 
21st  ult.,  at  Monterey,  may  he  gathered  from  the  fate 
of  the  gallant  Third  Regiment. 

Soon  after  the  time  when  the  order  to  advance  was 
given,  Major  Lear,  in  command  of  the  regiment  at 
the  time,  was  killed. 

Capt.  Morris  then  assumed  the  command;  he,  too, 
shared  a like  fate.  Captain  Bainbridge  was  next  to 
lead;  be  got  severely  wounded,  and  had  to  retire. — 
Bvt.  Maj.  Barbour  was  the  next  to  take  command; 
he  was  killed  Captain  Field  was  next,  and  he  was 
killed.  At  the  close  of  the  engagement,  Capt.  Hen- 
ry was  in  command  of  what  remained  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  were  found  to  number,  on  being  mus- 
tered, 71  men,  including  the  officers  and  the  rank  and 
file. 


ARMY  of  the  centre. 

Correspondence  of  the  N.  O.  1'ropic. 

Sun  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Sept.  17,  1S46. 

Editor  of  the  Tropic:  The  army  destined  for  Chi 
huahua  lias  now  been  assembled  about  three  weeks, 
and  encamped  near  this  place  awaiiing  its  supplies. — 
’Tis  but  a poor  country,  and  there  arc  but  a few  people 
to  cultivate  it;  hence  every  tiling  that  is  obtained  here, 
cotnes  in  slowly,  and  at  enormous  prices.  Corn,  forex- 
ample,  costs  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  a bushel 
in  the  field.  Of  course  the  principal  portion  of  forage 
and  subsistence  is  brought  from  abroad,  and  owing  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  i lie  roads  anti  intolerable 
weather,  it  lias  been  impossible  to  get  the  siippfies  here 
at  an  earlier  period,  it  is  now  understood,  however, 
that  a portion  of  the  troops  will  leave  next  week,  and 
the  whole  body  doubtless  will  be  itt  motion  by  'he  last 
of  the  month.  This  force  is  thus  constituted:  Four 
companies  of  dragoons;  one  company  of  field  artillery; 
three  companies  of  the  6.I1  infantry;  one  company  of 
Kentucky  infantry;  two  regiments  of  Illinois  infantry; 
one  regiment  of  Arkansas  cavalry. 

The  whole  number  of  the  above,  including  tiiose  for 
duty  and  sick,  will  not  vary  greatly  from  2,900  men.— 
For  notwithstanding  the  thousand  and  one  reports  cir- 
culated by  Texans  and  Texan  editors,  about  the  health 
of  this  place,  a.s  surpassing  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  notvvidistanding  face- 
tious Santa  Fe  traders  have  demonstrated  that  a resi- 
dence here  is  equivalent  to  taking  a bond  of  fate,  and 
that  tite  elixir  vitce  is  found  in  the  air  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  it  is  a fact  that  the  number  of  sick  in  the  ar- 
my now  assembled  here  is  very  near  four  hundred.  Nor 
can  this  be  considered  due  to  the  fact  that  these  people 
are  not  acclimated,  lor  this  portion  is  probably  greater 
than  that  among  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  town.  In- 
deed, coffins  are  called  for  rather  faster  than  the  lumber 
can  be  procured  for  their  fabrication,  and  the  cracked 
bells  of  the  old  Catholic  church  are  almost  daily  tink- 
ling requiems  over  the  departed. 

The  mounted  regiments  from  Kentucky  and  Tenues 
see  have  been  ordered  to  halt  near  Lavacca,  there  to 
await  orders  touching  their  ultimate  destination.  They 
will  probably  proceed  to  Ge-n.  Taylor,  should  they  ever 
be  able  to  overtake  him.  Respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant. 


ARMY  OF  THE  WEST. 

An  express  reached  Fort  Leavenworth  from  General 
Kearney,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  remained 
in  quiet  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  ana  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  foil  he  was  constructing  t'ierc.  A portion  of' 
his  forces  was  soon  to  march  for  Chihuahua. 

The  steamer  Amelia  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  1st, 
and  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  Gih  i nst . She  brought 
down  Captain  Raney’s  company  o!  volunteers  to  Jef 
fersoii  city,  and  the  companies  commanded  by  Captains 
Rozier  and  Koscialow.-ki,  to  St.  Louis  The  steamer 
Tributary  was  left  ut  me  fort,  and  would  leave  the  same 
evening  with  what  volunteers  she  could  accommodate. 
Capt.  Holt’s  company  was  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
Lillie  Mesouri,  which  was  met  by  the  Amelia,  buund 
up.  Major  Sieuart  Was  engaged  in  paying  the  compa- 
nies, winch  had  not  arrived  when  he  was  up  before,  and 
would  not  get  through  before  Saturday  lust.  A latgre 
number  of  men  front  the  various  companies,  after  bimg 
discharged,  engaged  as  teamsters  in  the  detachment  of 
wagons  with  government  stores,  daily  sent  out  to  Santu 
Fe,  front  the  fort.  Of  some  of  the  companies  hardly 
half  will  return  home. 

The  Amelia  reports  the  river  very  low,  and  falling  at 
\Ve3ton;  below  Lsxington  she  found  scant  three  feet 
water  on  some  of  the  bars. 


I FFICIAL  DESPATCHES  — CAPTURE  OF  MONTEREY. 

From  the  Union  1 3lh  October ■ 

We  lay  before  our  readers  this  evening  the  official 
despatches  of  Genaral  Taylor,  detailing  the  heroic 
and  victorious  onset  of  oir  army  upon  Monterey. — 
They  bear  the  most  ample  and  honorable  testimony 
to  the  gallantry,  the  skill,  and  the  patriotic  self-de- 
votion of  our  officers  and  soldiers.  In  this  respect, 
the  intelligence  from  Monterey  fully  responded  to 
the  high  wrought  expectations  of  the  country.  Re 
gulars  and  volunteers — through  a three  days’  battle, 
alternately  under  a burning  sun  and  drenching  rains, 
against  a foe  strong  in  ail  overwhelming  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  in  the  advantages  of  a position  so 
strongly  fortified  as  to  be  apparently  almost  impreg 
nable — seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other,  under 
their  gallant  leaders,  in  efforts  of  noble  and  chival- 
rous daring.  The  result  is  a triumph  every  way 
memorable  in  military  annals.  In  three  days  our 
army  has  carried  intreuchments  which  the  enemy  Itad 
expected  to  maintain  against  any  exhibition  of  mili- 
tary force  on  our  part,  and  in  which  they  had  pro- 
bably stored,  on  this  calculation,  a large  magazine 
of  provisions.  The  Mexicans  arc  thus  driven  from 
their  chosen  strong  hold,  and  one  of  the  strong  keys  of 
Mexico  is  now  in  our  hands. 

Our  loss  in  the  prolonged  conflict — though,  pro- 
bably, not  greater  than  was  inevitable  from  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  the  action — has  yet  been 
severe,  and  will  appeal  most  powerfully  to  the  best 
and  deepest  sympathies  of  the  country.  The  brave 
men  who  have  fallen  heroically  in  their  country’s 
righteous  and  victorious  battle,  will  live  in  her  grate- 
ful remembrance.  We  cannot,  at  this  moment,  par- 
ticularize (as  we  hope  to  do  hereafter)  names  and 
deeds  of  distinguished  honor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
fallen  have  met  a death  of  devoted  patriotism  and  of 
high  renown.  The  living  may  rejoice  in  the  convic- 
tion that  their  valor  has  crowned  with  new  glory  the 
prowess  of  American  arms.  Their  government  and 
their  country  will  justly  appreciate  their  signal  ser- 
vices. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey — all 
important  as  the  possession  of  that  post  is  to  the 
further  successful  prosecution  of  the  war — will  ar- 
rest the  attentiun  of  the  public  mind.  The  surrender 
by  the  'Mexican  army  of  the  military  stores,  provi- 
sions, and  cannon  collected  in  the  city,  will  add 
very  considerably  to  the  resources  of  our  troops, 
arid  weaken,  in  a greater  proportion,  the  means  of 
the  enemy.  The  despatches  of  General  TaVIor  do 
; not  inform  us  fully  of  the  representations  and  views 
upon  which  lie  acted,  in  granting  to  the  enemy — 
subject,  however,  to  the  instructions  mid  orders  of  both 
governments — an  armistice  of  eight  weeks,  during 
i which  time,  in  the  absence  of  such  orders,  neither 
army  is  to  advance  beyond  a specified  line  about 
thirty  miles  in  advance  of  Monterey.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  in  demanding  such 
a suspension  of  hostilities  in  one  of  our  lines  of  ope- 
ration, the  Mexican  general  may  very  probably  have 
held  out  to  General  Taylor  prospects  of  a pacifica- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  which,  in  fact,  do 
not  exist. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  understand  that 
Lieut.  Armistead,  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  our 
government  to  General  Taylor,  communicating  the 
failure  of  our  oiler  of  negotiation,  and  enjoining  re- 
newed vigor  irs  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  had  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  instant,  and  is  said 
at  once  to  have  chartered  the  steamboat  Galveston 
to  convey  him  to  Brazos  St.  Jago.  He  will  proba- 
bly reach  General  Taylor’s  camp  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, if  he  be  not  already  there.  These  despatches 
will  doubtless  induce  General  Taylor  to  concentrate 
his  troops,  and  collect  his  resources  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  with  the  view  of  resuming  his  operations 
vigorously  as  soon  as  he  shall  receive  orders  to  ter- 
minate the  armistice.  These  orders  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  promptly  be  issued  from  Washington.  We  trust 
they  may  reach  Gert.  Taylor  in  sixteen  days,  the  time 
in  which  Capt.  Eaton  performed  the  route  to  Wash- 
ington. Irt  such  an  event,  little  delay  (at  the  worst) 
can  be  occasioned;  and  even  that  little  lime  can  be 
usefully  spent  in  securing  more  complete,  and  effec- 
tive preparation.  At  oil  events,  Utere  can,  as  we  con- 
ceive, be  no  doubt  whatever  that  an  armistice  which 
was  thus  agreed  io  by  Gen.  Taylor,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  two  governments,  should  be  at  once 
terminated. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
stale  that  the  recent  rumors  which  have  appeared  in 
some  of  the  journals  of  the  actual  or  intended  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr.  Parrott  to  General 
Taylor’s  camp,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportu- 
nity of  negotiation  as  commissioners  to  the  Mexican 
government,  are  without  any  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  reception  of  our  last  overture  to  negotiate  by 
the  Mexican  rulers  has  determined  our  government 
to  pursue  its  military  operations  without  cessation, 


and  with  the  utmost  energy,  till  the  sole  object  of 
our  war — a just  and  honorable  peace,  with  proper 
security  against  a repetition  of  Mexican  outrage — 
shall  be  obtained.  In  fact  this  would  only  be  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  which  the  administration  has 
uniformly  avowed,  and  which  they  announced  in  the 
letter  to  Commodore  Conner,  accompanying  their 
late  overtures  of  negotiation. 


DESPATCHES  FROM  MAJOR  GENERAL  Z.  TAYLOR, 

received  at  the  war  office  on  12th  Oct. 

[No.  89.] 

Headquarters  Army  Occupation, 
Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept.  22,  1846. 

Siri  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  troops  un- 
der my  command,  including  the  mounted  volunteers 
from  Texas,  matched  from  Marin  on  the  18th,  and 
encamped  before  Monterey  on  the  19th  inst.  It  was 
immediately  discovered  that  the  enemy  occupied  the 
town  in  force,  and  had  added  greatly  to  its  strength 
by  fortifying  the  approaches  and  commanding 
heights.  A close  reconnoissance  was  made  the  same 
evening  by  the  officers  of  engineers  and  topographi- 
cal engineers  on  both  flanks  of  the  town,  and  it  was 
determined,  from  the  information  procured,  to  occu- 
py the  Saltillo  road  in  rear  of  the  town,  carrying,  if 
practicable,  the  several  fortified  eminences  in  that 
direction.  The  2d  division  of  regular  troops  and  a 
portion  of  Colonel  Hays’  regiment  of  mounted  vo- 
lunteers was  accordingly  detached  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Worth  on  this  service,  at  noon  on  the  20th.  A ten 
inch  mortar  and  two  24  pounder  howitzers  were 
placed  in  battery  during  the  night  to  play  upon  the 
citadel  and  town.  At  7 o’clock  these  guns  opened 
and  continued  a deliberate  fire,  which  was  returned. 
To  create  a still  further  diversion  in  faver  of  Gen. 
Worth’s  movement,  the  remainder  of  the  force,  ex- 
cept a camp  guard,  was  displayed  around  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  town.  The  infantry  and  one  battery  of 
the  first  division  made  a strong  demonstration  on 
the  left,  and  soon  became  so  closely  engaged  that  I 
moved  forward  the  volunteer  division  under  Major 
General  Butler  to  its  support,  leaving  one  batallton 
(first  Kentucky ) to  cover  the  mortar  battery.  A 
close  contest  then  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  one  strong  battery  of  four  guns,  which  with 
some  adjacent  defences  our  troops  now  occupy.  A 
garrison  was  left  to  hold  this  position,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  returned  to  camp. 

lit  the  mean  time  General  Worth  had  engaged  the 
enemy  early  in  the  morning,  and  defeated  him  with 
considerable  loss.  In  the  course  of  the  day  two  of 
the  batteries  in  the  rear  of  the  town  were  carried  by 
storming  parties  of  the  2d  division,  and  a third  was 
carried  this  morning  at  dawn  of  day.  The  Bishop’s 
Palace  occupied  the  only  remaining  height  in  rear 
of  the  town,  and  is  completely  commanded  by  the 
works  already  carried.  Gen.  Worth’s  division  occu- 
pies the  Saltillo  road,  ami  cuts  off  all  succor  or  sup- 
port from  the  interior.  1 must  reserve  a more  minute 
report  of  the  important  operations  ot  yesterday,  until 
those  of  the  different  commanders  are  rendered  and 
also  until  a topographical  sketch  of  the  country  can 
be  prepared. 

I regret  to  report  that  our  successes  have  not  been 
obtained  without  severe  loss,  to  be  attributed  in  a 
good  measure  to  the  ardor  of  the  troops  in  pressing 
forward.  No  returns  of  k illed  arid  wounded  have 
yet  been  received,  nor  is  it  known  what  corps  of 
Gen.  Worth’s  division  have  suffered  most.  In  the 
other  portion  of  the  army  the  1st,  3d,  and  4th  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers have  sustained  the  greatest  loss.  The  follow- 
ing is  believed  to  be  an  accurate  list  of  the  officer* 
killed  and  wounded: 

KILLED. 

21  Infantry— Brevet  1st  Lieut.  J.  S.  Woods,  (serv- 
ing with  1st  infantry.) 

3d  Infantry— Captain  L.  N.  Morris;  Captain  G.  P. 
Field;  Brevet  Major  P.  N.  Barbour;  1st  lieut.  and 
Adj.  D.  S.  Irwin;  2d  Lieut.  R.  Ilazlitt. 

4th  Infantry — 1st  Lieut,  aud  Adj.  C.  Hoskins. 

ti;li  Infantry — (Japt.  11.  McKavett. 

Maryland  and  Washington  Battalion  Volunteers 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  II.  Watson. 

VOLUNTEER  DIVISION. 

Ohio  Regiment — 1st  Lieut.  JYL  Hett. 

Tennessee  Regiment— Capt.  W.  B.  Allen;  Lieut. 
S.  M.  Putnam.  ’ 

WOUNDED. 

Corps  of  Engineers — Brevet  Major  J.  K.  T.  Mans- 
field, slightly. 

Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers— Capt.  W.  G. 
Williams,  (in  hands  of  the  enemy.) 

1st  Infantry— Brevet  Major  J.  L.  Abercrombie 
slightly;  Capt.  J.  H.  Lamotte,  severely;  1st  Lieut.  J,’ 
C.  Terrctt,  in  hands  of  the  enemy;  2d  Lieut.  ft.  Dil- 
worlh,  severely. 
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3d  Infantry — Major  W.  W.  Leai,  seveiely;  Capt 
H.  Bainbridge,  slightly. 

4th  Infantry’ — 1st  Lieut.  R.  H.  Graham,  severe 

ly. 

5th  Infantry — 1st  Lieut.  N.  B.  Rossell,  slightly. 

7th  Infantry — 2d  Lieut.  J.  H.  Potter,  severely. 

8th  Infantry — 2d  Lieut.  George  Wainwright,  se- 
verely. 

VOLUNTEER  DIVISION. 

General  stall' — Major  General  W.  O.  Butler, 
slightly. 

Ohio  Regiment — Col.  A.  M.  Mitchell,  slightly; 
Captain  James  George,  slightly;  1st  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  A.  W.  Armstrong,  very  severely;  1st 
Lieutenant  N.  Niles,  severely;  1st  Lieut.  L.  Motter, 
slightly. 

Mississippi  Regiment — Lieut.  Col.  A.  H.  McClung, 
severely;  Capt.  R.  N.  Downing,  slightly;  1st  Lieut. 
H.  F.  Cook,  slightly;  2d  Lieutenant  B.  K.  Arthur, 

slightly. 

DIVISION  OF  TEXAS  MOUNTED  VOLUNTEERS. 

1st  Regiment — Capt.  R.  A.  Gillespie,  mortally. 

I need  hardly  add,  that  the  conduct  of  our  troops, 
both  regulars  and  volunteers,  throughout  the  opera- 
tions, has  been  every  thing  that  could  be  desired. — 
The  part  which  each  corps  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day  will  appear  more  fully  in  future  re- 
ports. To  Major  Generals  Butler  and  Henderson, 
and  Brigadier  Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth,  com- 
manding divisions,  1 must  express  my  obligations  for 
the  efficient  support  which  they  have  rendered— 
particularly  so  to  Brigadier  Gen.  Worth,  whose  ser- 
vices, from  his  detached  position,  have  been  most 
conspicuous. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Major  General,  U.  S.  A.  Com. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


[No.  90.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept.  23,  18-1G. 

Sir:  1 have  the  gratification  to  report  that  the  Bi- 
shop’s Palace  was  gallantly  carried  yesterday  by  the 
troops  of  the  2d  division.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  batteries  below  the  town  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  this  morning 
were  occupied  by  our  troops.  To  day  the  3d  infan- 
try, with  the  field  artillery  of  the  1st  division,  the 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  regiments,  and  the  2d  re- 
giments of  Texas  Riflemen,  (dismounted,)  have 
been  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the  town, 
and  have  driven  him  with  considerable  loss  to  the 
plaza  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  yet  strongly  occu- 
pied. A portion  of  the  2d  division  has  also  advanc- 
ed into  the  town  on  the  right,  and  holds  a position 
there.  The  enemy  still  maintains  himself  in  the 
plaza  and  citadel,  and  seems  determined  to  make  a 
stubborn  resistance. 

1 am  particularly  gratified  to  report  that  our  suc- 
cesses of  yesterday  and  to  day,  though  disastrous 
to  the  enemy,  haje  been  achieved  wilhout  material 
loss. 

1 cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  gallantry 
and  perseverance  of  our  troops  throughout  the  ardu- 
ous operations  of  the  last  three  days. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  ob’t  servt’t, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Major  General,  U.  S.  A.  Com. 

The  Adjutant  General  ol  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[No.  91.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept.  25,  184G- 

Sir:  At  noon  on  the  23d  instant,  while  our  troops 
were  closely  engaged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
as  reported  in  my  last  despatch,  I received  by  a (lag, 
a communication  from  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  Leon,  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  (No.  1.) — 
To  this  couimunication  1 deemed  it  my  duty  to  re- 
turn an  answer  declining  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  city.  By  eleven  o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  2d 
division,  which  had  entered  the  town  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Ihe  Bishop’s  Palace,  had  advanced  within 
one  square  of  the  principal  plaza,  and  occupied  the 
city  up  to  that  point.  The  mortar  had  in  the  mean- 
time, been  placed  in  battery  in  the  cemetry,  within 
goood  range  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  was  served 
throughout  the  night  with  good  effect. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  I received  a flag 
from  the  town,  bearing  a communication  from  Gen. 
Ampudia,  which  I enclose,  (No.  2.)  and  to  which  I 
returned  the  answer,  (No.  3.)  1 also  arranged  with 
the  bearer  of  the  flag  a cessation  of  fire  until  12 
o’clock,  whii  li  hriiv  I appointed  to  receive  the  final 
ai.siwrr  < f Gen.  A m jm A i.i  iil  Gen.  Worth’s  head- 


quarters. Before  the  appointed  time,  however,  Ge- 
neral Ampudia  had  signified  to  Gen.  Worth  his  desire 
for  a personal  interview  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  definitive,  arangement.  An  interview 
was  accordingly  appointed  for  one  o’clock,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  naming  of  a commission  to  draw  up 
articles  of  agreement  regulating  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Mexican  forces,  and  a temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

The  commissioners  name  by  the  Mexican  general 
in  chief  were  Generals  Ortega  and  Requena  and 
Don  Manuel  M.  Llano,  governor  of  New  Leon. — 
Those  named  on  the  American  side  were  General 
Worth,  General  Henderson,  governor  of  Texas,  and 
Colonel  Davis,  Mississippi  volunteers.  Thecommis- 
sion  finally  settled  upon  the  articles,  of  which  1 en- 
close a copy,  (No.  4,)  the  duplicates  of  which  (in 
Spanish  and  English)  have  been  duly  signed.  Agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  4th  article,  our  troops 
have  this  morning  occupied  the  citadel. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  granted  the  Mexi- 
can garrison  are  less  rigorous  than  those  first  impos- 
ed. The  gallant  defence  of  the  town,  and  the  fact 
of  a recent  change  of  government  in  Mexico,  be- 
lieved to  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  peace,  in- 
duced me  to  concur  with  (he  commission  in  these 
terms,  which  will,  I trust,  receive  the  approval  of 
the  government.  The  latter  consideration  also 
prompted  the  convention  for  a temporary  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Though  scarcely  warranted  by  my  in- 
structions, yet  the  change  of  affairs  since  those  in 
structions  were  issued  seemed  to  warrant  this  course. 

1 beg  to  be  advised,  as  early  as  practicable,  whether 
1 have  met  the  views  of  the  government  in  these 
particulars. 

I regret  to  report  that  Captain  Williams,  topogra- 
phical engineers,  and  Lieut.  Terrett,  1st  infantry, 
have  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  engagement 
of  the  21st.  Capt.  Gatlin,  7th  infantry,  was  wounded 
(not  badly)  on  the  23d. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com. 

Ttie  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[No.  l.J 

D.  Franco  De  P.  Morales,  Governor  of  New  Leon,  to 
Major  General  Taylor. 

. [Translated.] 

Monterey,  Sept.  23,  8 o'clock,  A.  M. 

As  you  are  resolved  to  occupy  the  place  by  force 
of  arms,  and  the  Mexican  general-in-chief  resolved 
to  defend  it  at  every  cost,  as  his  honor  and  duty  re- 
quire him  to  do,  thousands  of  victims,  who,  from  in- 
digence and  want  of  means,  find  themselves  now  in 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  who  would  be  uselessly  sa- 
crificed, claim  the  right,  which  in  all  times,  and  all 
countries  humanity  extends.  As  governor  of  the 
state,  and  a legitimate  representative  of  the  people, 

1 stale  their  case  to  you,  and  hope  from  your  civili- 
zation and  refinement,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
event  of  the  present  contest,  you  will  issue  orders 
that  families  shall  be  respected,  or  will  grant  a rea- 
sonable time  for  them  to  leave  the  capital. 

I have  the  honor  to  salute  you  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  occupation  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
assure  you  of  my  highest  consideration. 

God  and  liberty. 

FRANCO  DE  P.  MORALES. 
General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  of 
the  United  States. 

[No.  2.] 

D.  Pedro  Ampudia,  General-in- chief,  to  Major  General 
Taylor. 

[Translated.] 

Headquarters  at  Monterey, 

Sept.  23,  184G,  9 o'clock,  P.  M. 

Senor  General:  Having  made  the  defence  of 
which  1 believe  this  city  susceptible,  I have  fulfilled 
my  duty,  and  have  satisfied  that  military  honor  which, 
in  a certain  manner,  is  common  to  all  armies  of  the 
civilized  world. 

To  prosecute  the  defence,  therefore,  would  only 
result  in  distress  to  the  population  who  have  already 
suffered  enough  from  the  misfortunes  consequent  on 
war;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  American 
government  has  manifested  a disposition  to  negotiate, 

1 propose  to  you  to  evacuate  the  city  and  its  fort, 
taking  with  me  the  personelle  and  materielle  which 
have  remained,  and  under  the  assurance  that  no  harm 
shall  ensue  to  the  inhabitants  who  have  taken  a part 
in  the  defence. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

To  Senor  Don  Z.  Taylor,  ! 

General-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  j 


[No.  3.1 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept  24,  1846, 

7 o’clock,  A.  M. 

Sir:  Your  communication,  bearing  date  at  nine 
o’clobk,  P.  M.,  on  the  23d  inst.,  has  just  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  hands  of  Col.  Moreno. 

In  answer  to  your  proposition  to  evacuate  the  city 
and  fort  with  all  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  war,  I 
have  to  state  that  my  duly  compels  me  to  decline 
acceding  to  it.  A complete  surrender  of  the  town 
and  garrison,  the  latter  as  prisoners  of  war,  is  now 
demanded.  But  such  surrender  will  be  upon  terms, 
and  the  gallant  defence  of  the  place,  creditable  alike 
to  the  Mexican  troops  and  nation,  will  prompt  me  to 
make  those  as  liberal  as  possible.  The  garrison 
will  be  allowed,  at  your  option,  after  laying  do  wn  its 
arms,  to  retire  to  the  interior  on  condition  of  not 
serving  again  during  the  war,  or  until  regularly  ex- 
changed. I need  hardly  say  that  the  rights  of  non- 
combatants  will  be  respected. 

An  answer  to  this  communication  is  required  by 
12  o’clock.  If  you  assent  to  an  accommodation,  an 
officer  will  be  despatched  at  once,  under  instructions 
to  airange  the  conditions. 

I am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  com. 

Senor  D.  Pedro  Ampudia, 

General  in  chief,  Monterey. 


Terms  of  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Monterey,  the 
capital  of  Nueva  Leon,  agreed  upon  by  the  under- 
signed commissioners,  to  wit:  General  Worth  of 

the  United  States  Army,  General  Henderson,  of 
the  Texas  volunteers,  and  Colonel  Davis  of  the 
Mississippi  riflemen,  on  the  part  of  Major  General 
Taylor,  commanding  in  chief  the  United  Stales 
forces,  and  Gen.  Roquena  and  Gen.  Ortega,  of  the 
army  of  Mexico,  and  Senor  Manuel  M.  Llano, 
governor  of  Nueva  Leon,  on  the  part  of  Senor 
Gen.  Don  Fedro  Ampudia,  commanding  in  chief 
the  army  in  the  north  of  Mexico. 

Art.  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations 
before  this  place,  and  the  present  position  of  the 
contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  iliat  the  city,  the 
fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all 
other  public  property;  with  the  undermentioned  ex- 
ceptions, be  surrendered  to  the  commanding  general 
of  the  United  States  forces,  at  Monterey. 

Art.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  following  arms,  to  wit:  the  commission- 
ed officers  their  side  arms,  the  infantry  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, the  artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to 
exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-one  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. 

III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire  within 
seven  days  from  this  date  beyond  the  line  formed  by 
the  pass  of  the  Rinconada,  the  city  of  Linares,  and 
San  Fernando  de  Presas. 

Art.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuat- 
ed by  the  Mexicans,  and  occupied  by  the  American 
forces,  to-morrow  morning,  at  10  o’clock. 

Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  con- 
venience, the  troops  of  the  United  States  will  not 
occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces  have  with- 
drawn, except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will 
not  advance  beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  2d  [3d] 
article  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks,  or  until 
the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments can  he  received. 

Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  deliver- 
ed shall  be  turned  over  and  received  by  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  commanding  generals  of  theitwo  ar- 
mies. 

Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  of  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  solved  by  an 
equitable  construction,  and  on  principles  of  liberality 
to  the  retiring  army. 

Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at 
the  citadel,  may  be  saluted  by  its  own  battery. 

Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  184G. 

W.  J.  WORTH, 

Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON, 

Maj.  Gen.  Com’dg.  the  Texan  Volunteers. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 

Col.  Mississippi  Riflemen. 
MANUEL  M.  LLANO, 

T.  REQUENA, 

ORTEGA. 

Approved: 

PEDRO  AMPUDIA.  Z.  TAYLOR, 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com. 
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San  trancisco , (Mexico,)  Sept.  18,  184G. 

We  are  at  length  within  fire  hours’  march  of  Mon- 
terey, say  twelve  miles  distant.  The  army  left  the 
camp  near  Marin,  this  morning,  the  first  division 
starling  at  six  o'clock  and  the  second  division  at 
seven  o’clock.  The  advance  consisted  of  McCul- 
loch’s and  Gillespie’s  companies  of  Rangers  and  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  under  Cal.  May.  The  pioneer 
carps  was  broken  up  and  retured  to  ttieir  respective 
regiments.  The  baggage  of  the  1st  division  and  one- 
half  the  ordnance  train  followed  that  command,  and 
the  2d  division  was  followed  in  like  manner  by  its 
baggage  and  the  other  part  of  the  ord  lance  train. — 
The  volunteer  division  marched  at  night  o’clock, 
followed  by  its  baggage  and  the  supply  train.  The 
rear  guard  was  composed  of  two  companies  of  re- 
gulars,one  from  each  division,  and  closed  ihe  march, 
following  the  supply  train.  In  case  Gen.  Henderson 
should  arrive  with  his  Texan  R ingers,  they  were  to 
form  the  advance,  with  the  exception  of  four  com- 
panies of  iufanlry,  which  formed  the  rear  guard. — 
Gen.  Henderson  overtook  the  army  about  four  miles 
from  here,  and  his  command  was  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  obovc  named  arrangement.  The  habitual 
order  of  battle  was  directed  to  be  as  follows:  “first 
( iiision  on  the  right,  the  second  on  the  left,  and  the 
volunteer  divsion  in  the  centre,”  the  chiefs  of  divi- 
sions to  organize  such  reserves  as  they  might  judge 
proper.  This  order  of  battle  not  to  be  considered  in- 
variable, but  to  be  controlled  by  the  nature  cf  the 
ground.  Four  men  from  Gillespie’s  company  were 
attached  to  each  of  the  two  (second  and  volunteer) 
divisions. 

Every  thing  connected  with  this  day’s  march  has 
been  intensely  interesting  to  ail,  and  novel  to  many. 
The  troops  marched  in  close  columns,  and  were  al- 
ways held  in  readiness  to  act  promptly.  The  co- 
lumn c mbracing  the  trains  reached  nearly  or  quite 
three  miles.  It  was  a grand  sight,  and  so  much  did 
the  men  feel  interested  in  coming  events,  that  every 
one  went  at  it  in  a business  manner,  and,  although 
it  has  been  hot  and  dusty,  not  half  a dozen  out  of 
nearly  six  thousand  five  hundred  have  given  in  to- 
day on  the  march.  We  have  lorded  a number  of 
streams  to-day,  commencing,  near  Marin,  with  the 
San  Juan,  which  was  nearly  waist  deep.  Of  course 
wc  arc  now  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  but  so 
imperceptibly  have  we  ascended  what  appeared  like 
mountains  this  morning,  that  we  now  seem  to  be  on 
a great  plain,  with  mountains  rising  into  peaks  in 
every  direction  around  us.  Our  road  has  been  through 
a richer  region  since  leaving  .Marin  than  any  I have 
seen  since  leaving  the  Rio  Grande.  We  passed  two 
cr  three  large  haciendas,  where  sugar-cane  is  culti- 
vated to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  second  corn 
crops  are  in  a flourishing  slate.  All  these  planta- 
tions are  irrigated  from  the  mountain  streams. 

Camp  before  Monterey, 
September  18,  at  12  o'clod:  J\I. 

Well,  “the  ball  has  opened!”  When  within  about 
four  miles  of  the  city  we  heard  a bri=k  cannonad- 
ing in  that  direction.  On  arriving  here  we  learned 
that  Gen.  Taylor,  with  a detachment  of  dragoons 
and  the  Texas  Rangers,  advanced  within  a few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  city,  when  the  enemy  opened  upon 
them  with  twelve  p unders.  The  first  ball  came 
within  about  ten  yards  of  the  general.  Gome  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  shot  were  fired  at  the  dragoons  and 
rangers,  passing  through  their  lines,  but  hurling 
neither  man  nor  horse.  A picket  of  200  Mexican 
cavalry  appeared  on  the  plum  when  our  advance 
first  approached,  and,  after  firing  a volley  or  two 
with  their  escopsttes,  retired  into  the  city.  Bishop's 
hill  is  strongly  fortified,  and  they  are  hard  at  work 
on  a height  commanding  that  place.  So,  to-night  or 
early  m the  morning,  we  will  probably  have  hot 
woik.  They  will  fight  now,  beyond  a doubt. 

September  19-  This  has  been  a day  of  excitement 
and  interest  to  our  isolated  liula  army.  The  general 
left  the  camp  at  San  Francisco  this  morning  at  sun- 
lim,  and  by  8 o’clock  the  whole  column  was  in  mo- 
tion, the  Texan  Rangers  and  Colonel  .May  with  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  in  advance.  The  men  started 
ofl  briskly,  and  the  road  was  fine.  After  two  hours 
march  a bridge  v.as  found  broken  up  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. A cornfield  near  at  hand  afforded  materials 
for  filling  up  the  place,  and  the  army  proceeded  over 
the  first  cornstalk  bridge  1 ever  heard  of.  When 
within  about  four  or  five  miles  of  the  city  we  heard 
a brisk  cannonading.  Some  of  the  men  had  just 
previous  to  this  begun  to  lag,  some  suffering  from 
blistered  feet,  and  others  from  the  intensity  of  the 
heat,  but  no  sooner  did  the  sound  of  cannon  reach 
their  cars  than  they  straightened  themselves  up  and 
pressed  forward  with  an  eagerness  which  showed 
that  their  sufferings  were  all  forgotten. 

On  reaching  the  place  of  encampment,  we  came 
up  with  Gen.  Worth,  silling  his  horse  in  beautiful 
style.  A handsomer  officer  than  he  appeared  then  1 
never  saw.  Every  one  remarked  the  change  that 


had  suddenly  come  over  him.  From  the  somewhat 
dejected  air,  and  saddened  countenance  that  he  is 
said  to  have  worn  of  late,  Richard  was  now  himself 
again;  and  the  gallant  soldier,  forgetting  all  his  cares, 
now  appeared  before  us  the  personification  of  an  ac- 
complished military  chieftain.  His  handsome  face 
was  lighted  up  with  a proud  but  affable  smile  as  he 
motioned  gracefully  to  his  officers,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  direction  they  were  to  take  with  their  re- 
spective commands,  and  not  a man  who  saw  him  but 
what  would  al  that  moment  have  followed  him  to 
the  cannon’s  mouth.  Such  is  the  feeling  manifested 
by  the  whole  army,  which  rendered  this  body  of 
men  invincible. 

This  evening  the  enemy’s  batteries  have  been 
opened  again  upon  a reconnoitring  party  of  ours. — 
Generals  Taylor,  Twiggs,  Worth,  and  others  have 
been  out  looking  at  their  woiks. 

September  20!/j.  To-morrow  an  attempt  will  be 
made  lo  take  Monterey.  A stout  resistance  is  ex- 
pected, for  the  town  is  strongly  fortified,  as  well  as 
-the  heights  tiial  command  it,  and  the  enemy  has 
troops  and  ammunition  enough  there  to  defend  it. — 
A movement  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  night.  No 
one  expects  an  easy  victory;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  much  bloodshed. 

Bishop's  Palace,  (Monterey,)  Sept ■ 24. 

This  is  the  fourth  day  since  the  battle  of  Monte- 
rey commenced.  On  the  20th,  at  noon,  Gen.  Worth 
marched  from  the  camp  east  of  the  town  in  the  di- 
rection of  ihe  heights  west  of  the  town,  McCul- 
lough’s and  Gillespie’s  companies  of  rangers  form- 
ing the  reconnoitring  party.  At  night  the  division 
bivouacked  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  station- 
ed upon  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Bishop’s  Palace  is  situated.  At  daylight  on  the  21st 
the  column  was  again  in  motion,  and  in  a few  mo- 
ments was  turning  the  point  of  a ridge  which  pro- 
truded out  towards  the  enemy’s  guns,  bringing  us  as 
near  to  them  as  their  gunners  could  desire.  They 
immediately  opened  upon  the  column  with  a howit- 
zer and  12  pounder,  firing  shell  and  round  shot  as 
fast  as  they  could  discharge  their  pieces.  The  road 
now  wound  in  towards  a gorge,  but  not  far  enough 
to  bo  out  of  range  of  their  guns,  which  still  played 
upon  us.  Another  ridge  lay  about  three- fourths  of 
a mile  beyond  the  first,  around  the  termination  of 
which  the  road  wound,  bringing  it  under  the  lofty 
summit  of  a height  which  rises  betvveen  Palace  Hill 
and  the  mountains  which  arise  over  us  on  the  west. 

When  the  head  of  Ihe  column  approached  this 
ridge,  a body  of  Mexican  cavalry  came  dashing 
around  the  point  to  charge  upon  our  advance.  Copt. 
Gillespie  immediataly  ordered  his  men  to  dismount 
and  place  themselves  in  ambush.  The  enemy  evi- 
dently did  not  perceive  this  manoeuvre,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  came  up  the  Texans  opened  on  them  a 
most  effective  fire,  unsaddling  a number  of  them.— 
McCulloch’s  company  now  (lashed  into  them;  Capt. 
C.  F.  Smith’s  camp  and  Capt.  Seoti’s  camp  of  artil- 
lery, (acting  as  infantry,)  and  Lieut.  Longstreet’s 
company  of  the  eighth  infantry,  with  another  com- 
pany of  the  same  regiment  likewise  charged  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Texan  horsemen  were  soon  engag- 
ed with  them  in  a sort  of  hand  to  hand  skirmish,  in 
which  a number  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  one  Texan 
was  killed  and  two  wounded.  Col.  Duncan  now 
opened  upon  them  with  his  battery  of  light  artillery,  , 
pouring  a few  discharges  of  grape  among  them,  and 
scattering  them  like  ehalf.  Several  men  and  horses 
fell  under  this  destructive  fire.  The  foot  companies  ! 
above  named  then  rushed  up.  the  sleep  and  tired  over 
the  ridge  at  the  retreating  enemy,  a considerable  j 
body  of  whom  were  concealed  from  our  view,  around  ! 
the  point  of  the  hill.  About  thirty  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  in  this  skirmish,  and  among  them  a cap-  1 
tain,  who,  with  two  or  three  others,  fell  in  the  road. 
The  captain  was  wounded  in  three  [daces,  the  last 
shot  hitting  him  in  the  forehead.  He  fought  gallant- 
ly to  the  last,  and  1 am  sorry  that  1 cannot  learn  his 
name. 

The  light  batteries,  one  of  which  is  commanded 
by  Lieut.  lMackall,  were  now  drawn  up  on  the  slope 
of  the  i idge,  and  the  howitzers  opened  upon  the 
height  of  Palace  1 1 ill.  A few  shells  only  were  thrown 
before  the  enemy  commenced  firing  with  a 9-pounder 
from  the  height  immediately  over  the  right  of  the 
column,  aiming  at  Duncan’s  batteries.  The  several 
regiments  took  positions,  and  a few  more  shells  were 
thrown  towards  Palace  Hill,  but  did  no  execution. 
The  9-pouuder  continued  to  throw  its  shot,  with 
great  precision,  at  our  batteries,  one  ball  falling  di- 
i telly  in  the  midst  of  the  pieces,  but  fortunately 
hitting  neither  men  nor  guns.  Finding  his  batteries 
thus  exposed,  and  unable  lo  effect  any  thing,  Col. 
Duncan  removed  h is  command  to  a rancho  about 
half  a mile  further  up  the  Saltillo  road,  where  Gen. 
Worth  took  up  his  position,  after  ordering  the  fooL 
regiments  lo  lorm  along  the  fence,  near  the  point  of 
the  ridge.  The  artillery  battalion,  5th,  7th,  and  8th 
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infantry,  and  the  Louisiana  volunteers  remained  in 
ibis  position  about  two  hours,  directly  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy’s  guns,  (now  two.)  The  balls  fell  di- 
rectly in  their  midst  all  this  time  without  wounding 
a man!  The  Mexicans  manage  their  artillerv  in 
battery  as  well  as  the  Americans  do.  This  I believe 
is  now  conceded  by  every  officer. 

At  half  past  10  the  column  moved  towards  the 
general’s  position.  At  this  time  Capt.  McKavett,  of 
the  8lh  infantry,  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a 
nine  pound  ball,  and  a private  of  the  5th  infantry 
was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  that  he  died 
the  next  morning.  About  fifty  Mexicans  now  ap- 
peared upon  the  hill  side,  over  the  moving  column, 
and  fired  at  our  troops  some  hundred  musket  shot, 
without  doing  any  harm.  The  division  deployed  into 
the  positions  pointed  out,  and  remained  an  hour  or 
two,  when  Capt.  C.  F.  Smith,  of  the  artillery  batta- 
lion, with  two  companies  (his  own  and  Capt.  Scott’s) 
and  four  companies  of  Toxan  rangers  on  foot,  were 
ordered  to  storm  the  second  height.  This  the  gal- 
lant officer  cheerfully  undertook,  and  vvas  followed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  officers  and  men  of  his  com- 
mand. It  was  considered  on  all  sides  to  be  a most 
dangerous  undertaking,  and  this  parly  was  consider- 
ed emphatically  a forlorn  hope.  That  the  height 
would  be  taken  no  one  doubted,  but  that  many  brave 
follows  would  fall  in  the  attempt  seemed  inevitable. 
The  distance  to  be  climbed,  after  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile;  a part  of  tho 
way  was  almost  perpendicular,  and  through  thorn 
bushes  and  over  sharp-pointed  rooks  and  Ioo3e  slid- 
ing stones. 

The  7th  infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Miles,  wa3 
ordered  to  support  Capt.  Smith’s  party,  and,  by 
marching  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  height,  arrived 
before  Capt.  Smith,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  a 
circuitous  route.  Capt.  Miles  sent  up  Lient.  Gantt 
with  a detachment  of  men,  upon  the  hill  side,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  Capt.  Smith’s 
command,  which  could  not  yet  be  seen.  The  7tli 
had  already  sustained  a heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
round  shot,  as  they  forded  the  San  Juan,  which 
winds  around  the  foot  of  the  height,  which  fell  like 
a shower  of  hail  in  their  ranks,  without  killing  a 
man.  Lieut.  Gantt’s  party  were  greeted  with  grape 
and  round  shot,  which  cut  the  shrubs  and  tore  up  the 
loose  sloncs  in  the  ranks  without  killing  any  one; 
but  the  gallant  young  officer  came  within  an  inch  of 
being  killed  by  a cannon  ball,  which  raked  down  the 
sleep,  and  filled  his  face  with  fragments  of  rock, 
dust,  and  gravel.  This  fire  was  accompanied  by  a 
constant  discharge  of  musketry,  the  enemy  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  hill  side,  but  the  detachment 
continued  to  move  up,  driving  the  Mexicans  back, 
until  they  were  recalled.  Capt.  Smith’s  party  now 
arrived  and  moved  up  the  hill,  the  Rangers  in  ad- 
vance, and  did  not  halt  for  an  instant  until  the  Mex- 
icans were  driven  from  the  summit. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Col.  Persifer  F.  Smith, 
who  commanded  the  5th  and  7th  infantry — the  5th, 
with  Blanchard’s  Louisiana  boys,  under  Maj.  Martin 
Scott,  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  whole — gave 
orders  for  these  commands  to  pass  around  on  each 
side  and  storm  the  fort,  which  was  situated  about 
half  a mile  back  of  the  summit  on  the  same  ridge, 
and  commanded  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  Such  a foot 
race  as  now  ensued  has  seldom  if  ever  been  seen; 
the  Louisiana  boys  making  the  tallest  kind  of  strides 
to  be  in  with  the  foremost.  Capt.  Smith  had  the 
gun  which  he  took  on  the  height,  run  down  toward 
ihe  breastworks  and  fired  into  it.  Then  came  Col. 
P.  F.  Smilh’s  men,  with  a perfect  rush,  firing  and 
cheering — the  5th  and  7th  and  Louisianians  reaching 
the  ridge  about  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  Mex- 
icans fired  at  them  with  grape,  but  it  did  not  save 
them  or  cause  an  instant’s  hesitation  in  our  ranks. — • 
Our  men  run  and  fired  and  cheered  until  they  reach- 
ed the  work,  the  foremost  entering  at  one  end  whilst 
(he  Mexicans,  about  l,000Jii  number,  left  the  other 
in  retreat.  The  colors  of  the  5th  infantry  were  in- 
stantly raised,  and  scarcely  were  they  up  before 
those  of  the  7th  were  alongside.  The  three  com- 
mands entered  the  fort  together,  so  close  was  the 
race — the  5th,  however,  getting  an  advance  in  first. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  the  gun  found  in  the  fort 
was  thundering  away  al  the  the  Bishop’s  Palace! — 
Thus  was  this  brilliant  coup  de  main  made  almost 
without  bloodshed. 

Bishop's  Palace,  ( Monterey,)  Sept.  24. 

I date  both  my  letters  on  one  day,  because  I am 
obliged  lo  foot  up  the  news  of  the  last  four  days, 
having  had  no  writing  materials  along.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  Col.  Childs,  of  the  artillery  batta- 
lion, with  three  of  his  companies — one  commanded 
by  Capt.  Vinton,  and  another  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Scott, 
and  the  third  by  Lieut.  Ayres — and  three  companies 
of  the  8th  inlantry — company  A,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Longstrect  and  Lieut.  Wainwright;  B compa- 
ny, Lieut.  Holloway,  commanding,  and  Lieut.  Mer- 
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chant;  D company.  Capt.  Scrivner  and  Lieut.  Mont  I 
gomerv — were  ordered  to  lake  the  summit  of  Palace 
Hill.  The  colonel  left  camp  at  3 o’clock  A.  M.,  and 
climbed  the  mountain  through  the  chaparral  and  up 
the  steep  rocks  with  such  secresy  that  at  daybreak 
he  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  breastwork 
of  sand-bags  before  he  was  discovered.  The  Mexi 
cans  poured  their  musketry  into  him,  but  they  rushed 
up  the  precipice,  and  soon  had  the  place.  Three  of 
the  artillery  men,  having  rushed  ahead  too  fast, 
found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans. — 
They  surrendered:  the  Mexicans  look  their  muskets 
and  shot  them  down  with  the  very  pieces  they  had 
given  up. 

I must  defer  the  particulars  of  the  storming  of  the 
palace  until  J have  more  time.  Col.  Staniford  went 
up  at  daylight  with  the  balance  of  the  8rh,  and  Maj. 
Scott  led  up  the  5th.  Tbe  Louisiana  boys  were  on 
the  hill  with  the  5th,  at  8 A.  M.  One  of  Duncan’s 
howilzers,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Rowland,  was  drag- 
ged up,  or  rather  lifted  up,  and  opened  on  the  palace, 
which  was  filled  with  troops.  The  Mexicans  charg- 
ed on  the  howitzer,  but  were  driven  back.  A con- 
stant firing  was  kept  up  for  several  hours,  particu- 
larly by  Blanchard’s  men,  who  left  a dozen  Mexi- 
cans dead  upon  the  hillside.  At  length  a charge  was 
ordered,  and  our  men  rushed  down  upon  the  palace, 
entered  a hole  in  a door  that  had  been  blocked  up 
but  opened  by  the  howitzer,  and  soon  cleared  the 
work  of  the  few  Mexicans  who  remained.  Lieut. 
Ayres  was  the  lucky  one  who  first  reached  the  hal- 
yards and  lowered  the  flag.  One  18  pound  brass 
piece  and  a short  brass  12-pound  howitzer  were  cap 
tured,  with  a large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  some 
muskets  and  lances.  The  fort  adjoining  the  palace 
walls  is  not  completed,  but  is  very  neatly  constructed 
as  far  as  it  is  built.  The  killed  on  our  side  in  taking 
the  palace  was  seven;  wounded  twelve.  I will  give 
a full  account  of  this  affair  at  another  time.  Col. 
Childs,  Capt.  Vinton,  Capt.  Blanchard,  Lieut.  Long- 
street,  Lieut.  Clark,  (adjutant  of  the  8th,)  Lieut. 
Ayres,  Lieut.  McCown,  and  the  two  Nicholls  seem 
to  have  been  the  heroes  of  the  day.  The  Mexicans 
lost  at  least  thirty  killed. 

Yesterday  morning  the  whole  division,  under  Gen. 
Worth,  entered  the  town  on  this  side,  and  have  been 
fighting  there  ever  since.  The  heart  of  the  city  is 
nothing  but  one  fortification,  the  thick  walls  being 
pierced  for  muskets,  and  cannon  being  placed  so  as 
to  rake  the  principal  streets.  The  roofs  being  flat, 
and  the  front  walls  rising  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  roof,  of  course  every  street  has  a line  of  breast- 
works on  each  side.  A ten  inch  mortar  came  around 
from  Gen.  Taylor  last  evening,  and  it  is  now  placed 
in  the  largest  plaza,  to  which  our  troops  have  fought, 
step  by  step,  and  from  house  to  house.  Duncan’s 
batteries  are  in  town,  and  the  present  impression  is 
that  the  place  will  soon  be  taken.  Gen.  Worth  has 
gained  all  the  strongholds  that  command  the  city, 
and  has  pushed  the  enemy  as  far  as  they  can  go 
without  falling  into  Gen.  Taylor’s  hands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city.  All  this  has  been  done  with  the  loss 
of  only  about  seventy  killed  and  wounded!  The 
achievement  is  a glorious  one;  sufficiently  so  to  satis- 
fy the  ambition  of  any  man  on  earth. 

I was  expecting  to  see  Gen.  Worth  rushing  his 
men  into  unnecessary  danger,  in  order  to  win  for 
them  and  himself  great  military  fame,  but  his  con- 
duct has  been  very  different  from  this.  His  great 
study  has  been  to  gain  these  commanding  points 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  life.  At  first  it 
seemed  totally  impossible  to  storm  these  heights;  it 
looked  like  charging  upon  the  clouds;  but  it  has  been 
done.  The  Bishop’s  Palace,  which  is  as  strong  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  be,  has  been  stormed  and 
taken  by  our  brave  soldiers.  I should  have  stated 
that  Col.  Hays,  with  a body  of  his  troops,  and  Cap- 
tains Gillespie  and  McCullough  were  at  the  taking 
of  the  palace.  Capt.  Gillespie  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  yesterday  morning,  regretted  by  the 
whole  army.  The  services  of  the  R.angers  have  been 
invaluable  to  Gen.  Taylor  from  the  commencemem 
of  the  campaign.  They  fight  with  the  steadiness  of 
old  soldiers,  and  are  constantly  on  the  move. 

I say  nothing  as  yet  about  Gen.  Taylor’s  proceed 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  because  the  infor- 
mation I have  received  is  not  well  authenticated. — 
Mr.  Kendall  and  I both  came  out  with  this  division, 
neither  knowing  that  the  other  was  coming  with  it 
until  it  was  too  late  to  return,  and  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  divisions  except  by  armed 
bodies  of  men.  The  general  has,  however,  taken 
three  batteries  near  the  town  on  the  other  side,  in 
doing  which  he  lias  lost  about  three  hundred  men,  killed 
and  wounded! 

Gen.  Taylor  has  arrived  at  Gen.  Worth’s  head- 
quarters to-day,  and  is  now  engaged  in  town  with 
Ampudia’s  messengers,  considering  the  enemy’s  pro- 
posals for  soi'rendti'if.g  the  town  and  the  large  fort 
s.t  iii.nt.rast  side  o!  it.”  Dial  furl  is  very  strong,  and 


is  believed  to  contain  at  least  twenty  guns.  Hostilities 
have  ceased  until  the  conference  shall  be  concluded. 

I should  have  mentioned  that  the  second  division 
marched  from  camp  with  only  two  days’  rations  and 
no  tents.  A large  majority  of  the  officers  and  many 
of  the  men  worked  and  climbed  mountains,  chased 
the  enemy,  and  fought  forty- eight  hours,  with  nothing 
to  eat  but  raw  corn.  Much  of  the  two  days’  rations 
were  spoiled  by  the  rains — and,  as  the  troops  were 
frequently  ordered  off  at  an  instant’s  notice,  they 
left  their  haversacks  behind.  There  have  been  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  troops  at  this  place  ever  since 
we  have  been  here,  but  they  are  leaking  out,  in  ci- 
tizen’s clothes,  as  fast  as  they  can  dodge  off.  As  sol- 
diers, there  is  no  escape  for  them. 

Monterey,  (Mexico,)  Sept.  25,  1846. 

The  city  lias  capitulated.  Many  persons,  parti- 
cularly the  Texan  volunteers  who  fought  so  bravely, 
are  displeased  at  the  terms.  The  town  was  all  but  in 
our  hands,  and  they  believed  could  have  been  taken 
in  three  hours.  ] believe  that  it  would  have  requir- 
ed much  more  hard  fighting  to  have  taken  it;  but 
this  was  not  the  question  with  Gen.  Taylor.  He  and 
all  his  officers  knew  perfectly  well,  of  course,  that 
the  town  could  soon  be  taken,  but  he  wanted  no 
prisoners  to  take  up  his  lime  and  eat  substance;  but 
he  did  have  an  object  in  view  which  will  be  reached 
by  the  terms  of  this  capitulation,  and  that  object 
will  lead  to  a result  most  beneficial  to  our  govern- 
ment, under  whose  advice  or  orders  Gen.  Taylor 
acted  in  agreeing  to  these  terms.  As  I have  a few 
moments  to  spare  before  the  express  goes  out  this 
morning,  I will  speak  of  the  operations  of  General 
Taylor  on  his  side  of  the  town. 

Major  Mansfield,  of  the  Engineers,  reconnoitered 
the  enemy’s  works  on  the  night  of  the  19lh,  but 
could  obtain  no  very  accurate  information,  although 
he  approached  very  near  to  some  of  them  on  the 
heights.  On  the  20th  Lieut.  Scarrilt  and  Lieut 
Pope  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  tbe  works — Scar- 
ritt  on  the  right  and  Pope  on  the  left  of  the  town  — 
The  latter  approached  and  discovered  tbe  position  of 
a battery  on  the  extreme  left,  and  was  exposed  lo  a 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  lancers,  from 
which,  after  finishing  his  observations,  he  retired  in 
safety.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  the  mortar  and 
howitzer  batteries  were  placed  in  a position  to  play 
on  the  strongholds  around  the  citadel. 

The  action  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  by  the  opening  of  these  two  batteries.  Colonel 
Garland’s  brigade  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  left 
for  the  purpose  of  storming  the  battery  discovered 
by  Lieut.  Pope  ihe  day  before,  and  to  occupy,  if 
possible,  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Major  Mans- 
field, Capt-  Williams,  and  Lieut.  Pope  were  ordered 
in  advance  to  select  Ihe  most  available  point  of  at- 
tack, and  lo  direct  the  movements  of  the  column 
upon  it.  Three  companies  were  thrown  forward  as 
skirmishers,  and  advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
works,  followed  by  the  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  un- 
der a cross  fire  of  artillery  from  the  citadel  and  fort 
and  a heavy  fire  of  musketry.  The  column  charged 
into  a street  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  battery,  passed  the  works  entirely,  and  effected 
an  entrance  to  the  town. 

After  advancing  rapidly  about  four  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  battery,  they  came  immediately  in  front 
of  a masked  battery  of  artillery  and  musketry,  which 
swept  the  street  completely  by  its  range.  The  bar- 
ricades of  the  streets,  at  sixty  yards  distance  from 
the  head  of  the  column,  were  lined  with  Mexican 
troops,  who,  entirely  covered  themselves,  opened  a 
murderous  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry  upon  the 
advancing  column.  Every  house  in  the  street  was 
pierced  for  musketry  and  enfiladed  the  street  in 
every  direction.  Under  this  fire  a number  of  offi- 
cers and  men  were  killed. 

ft  being  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer 
officers, to  effect  any  thing  by  attacking  the  barricades 
in  front,  the  column  moved  rapidly  up  a street  to  the 
right,  with  the  intention  of  turning  them.  Being 
reinforced  by  the  Ohio  regiment,  a second  charge 
was  made,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Butler,  which, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape 
from  the  barricades  and  stone  houses,  likewise  prov- 
ed ineffectual.  In  this  charge  also  a number  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  engagement  in  town  of  Garland’s  bri- 
gade, the  forts  that  were  passed  on  the  left  in  enter- 
ing the  town  were  gallantly  carried  by  the  Tennes- 
see arid  Mississippi  regiments,  the  first  commanded 
by  Col.  Campbell,  and  the  second  by  Col.  Davis. — 
Lieut.  Col.  McClung,  of  the  Mississippi  regiment, 
was  dangerously  wounded. 

Capt.  Bragg’s  battery  of  light  artillery  was  brought 
into  action,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  use  it  effec- 
tively, it  was  withdrawn.  Several  pieces  of  artille- 
ry were  captured.  The  forts  that  were  taken  were 
occupied  by  Ridgely’s  light  artillery  company,  who 
turned  the  captured  pieces  against  the  Mexican 


works,  and  Ihe  cannonade  was  kept  up  the  rest  of 
the  day.  There  were  many  skirmishes  and  gallant 
deeds  which  1 will  mention  at  a future  time. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  the  enemy  abandoned  the 
two  works  which  had  proved  so  destructive  to  the 
3d  and  4th  infantry,  and  they  were  occupied  early 
next  morning  by  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  re- 
giments, under  Gen.  Quitman.  About  8 o’clock  same 
morning  these  two  regiments  advanced  on  the  town, 
and  a sharp  engagement  commenced.  These  regi- 
ments were  supported  by  a body  of  Texan  rangers, 
(dismounted  for  the  occasion,)  under  Gen.  Hender- 
son, and  by  the  3d  regiment  of  infantry. 

The  fight  was  kept  up  until  4 o’clock  P.  M.,  dur- 
ing which  time  our  troops  drove  the  enemy  from 
house  to  house,  almost  to  the  main  plaza.  The  loss 
of  life  on  our  side  was  not  severe  during  this  day. — 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  a flag  of  truce  was  sent 
in,  which  resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  the  town. 

Our  killed  and  wounded  in  taking  Monterey 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred killed.  Some  time  will  elapse  before  the  num- 
ber will  be  known  accurately,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  few  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Mexicans. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Trade  with  Mexico.  An  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  our  trade  with  Mexico  will  show  a fall- 
ing off  in  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  that  country 
which  will  astonish  while  it  may  instruct  some  of 
our  readers.  Formerly  our  exports  to  that  country 
were  large,  but  within  the  last  ten  years  that  trade 
has  regularly  declined,  until  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  in  1845  was  less  than  one-eighth  of 
their  value  in  1835. 

This  important  falling  off  in  the  value  of  our  ex- 
port trade  lo  Mexico  is  ascribable  altogether  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  locofoco  administrations  of 
our  government  towards  that  country.  After  our  in- 
terference with  her  territorial  rights;  that  is  to  say, 
after  emigrants,  as  they  were  called,  marched  to 
Texas  to  sever  that  province  from  the  central  go- 
vernment, Mexico,  to  revenge  herself  on  the  United 
States  for  the  conduct  of  our  citizens,  made  such 
alterations  in  her  tariff  as  materially  lessened  the 
value  of  our  exports.  She  gave  to  England  what 
the  United  States  have  previously  enjoyed,  and  our 
trade  with  her  of  course  declined  very  rapidly.  We 
take  the  following  table  of  the  value  of  our  export* 
to  Mexico,  from  1835  to  1845,  inclusive,  from  the 


secretary 

of  the  treasury  of  December  last: 

1335 

$9,029,221 

1836 

6,041,635 

1837 

3,880,323 

1338 

2,164,097 

1839 

2,787,362 

1840 

2,515,341 

1841 

2,036,620 

1842 

1,534  233 

1843 

1,471,936 

1844 

1,794,838 

1845 

1,152,331 

Had  our  government  been  wisely  administered, 
Mexico  would  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  and 
our  export  trade  with  her,  instead  of  falling  off, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  regularly  increased. 
Mr.  Polk  has  complained  bitterly  of  the  course  of 
Mexico  in  relation  Co  this  trade,  and  has  denounced 
the  discriminations  which,  goaded  on  to  resentment, 
she  has  made  against  it.  V VS  do  not  think  it  sur- 
prising that  Mexico,  believing  as  she  did  that  the  U. 
States,  with  professions  of  amity  and  affection  on  its 
lips,  was  secretly  encouraging  acts  which  resulted 
in  the  dismemberment  of  her  empire,  should  feel 
deeply  aggrieved,  and  should  take  steps  to  place  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  citizens  a branch  of  trade 
highly  profitable  to  them.  Jn  acting  thus  Mexico 
acted  as  other  governments  have  acted,  and  made 
discriminations  against  the  trade  of  that  nation  from 
which  she  thought  she  had  received  accumulated  in- 
sults and  injuries.  Our  diplomatic  representative, 
Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio,  while  acting  in  Ihe  capa- 
city of  minister  from  this  government  to  Mexico, 
was  simple  enough  to  announce  to  that  government 
that  it  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  twenty  years  to  get  possession  of  Texas. 
This  announcement,  together  with  Ihe  fact  that  the 
battles  in  Texas  were  fought  by  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  assured  Mexico  that  our  government  was 
thoroughly  hostile  to  her  interests,  and  her  discrimi- 
nation against  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was 
the  natural  result  of  that  assurance. 

In  1835  Mexico  was  the  third  best  customer  the 
United  Stales  had.  In  that  year  the  value  of  our 
exports  to  those  countries  with  which  we  hold  the 
largest  commercial  relations  was  as  follows: 

To  Great  Britain  and  dependencies  $60,107,134 

To  France  and  dependencies  20,335,066 

To  Mexico  9,029,221 
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To  Spain  7,069,279 

To  Netherlands  4 411,053 

To  Hanse  Towns  .3.528,276 

To  Brazil  2,608,656 

To  China  1,868,580 

In  1845,  owing  to  the  policy  of  our  government 
towards  Mexico  and  her  retaliatory  measures,  she 
stood  tenth  on  the  list  of  our  customers. 

[Louisville  Jour. 

COTTON. 

Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers. 


1845-46 

1844-45 

1843-44 

1842-43 

1841-42 

1840-41 

1839-40 

1838-39 


bales  422,597 
389,006 
346  744 
325,129 
267,850 
297, 2S8 
295,193 
276,018 


1837-38 

1836-37 

1835-36 

1834-35 

1833-34 

1832-33 

1831-32 

1830-31 


bales  246,036 
222.54n 
236,738 
216,888 

196.413 

194.413 
173,800 
182,142 


The  conquest  of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
extends  the  boundary  of  the  United  Slates  on  the 
west  coast,  from  the  forty-second  to  the  thirty -se- 
cond parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  produces  a great 
alteration  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers.  The  comparative  size  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  in  1833,  was  as  follows: 

Square  acres 

U.  States  territories  1,408,000,000 

Mexican  territories  1,081,600,000 

We  have  now  to  deduct  from  Mex- 
ico and  add  to  the  U.  States: 

Upper  California  240,869,160 

New  Mexico  137,472,000 

Texas  123,904.000 

502,236,160 


of  Upper  California  he  gives  at  2,000  square  leagues, 

or  5,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  scattered 

over  this  extent  he  classifies  as  follows: 

Californians  descended  from  Spain 

4,000 

Americans  from  United  States 

360 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 

300 

European  Spaniards 

80 

French  and  Canadians 

80 

Germans,  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Sand- 

■i  wich  Islands 

90 

Mexicans 

90 

Total 

5.000 

Among  the  English  and  Americans,  he  stales,  are 

many  runaway  seamen,  but  the  most  of  them  are 

immigrants  from  the  west.  The  location  of  this  po- 

pulation  is  given  as  follows: 

San  Diego 

1,300 

Santa  Barbara 

800 

Monterey 

1,000 

San  Francisco 

800 

Scattered 

1,100 

Total 

5,000 

Left  to  Mexico  579.363,840 

In  1838,  the  possessions  of  the  various  powers  on 
this  continent  were  as  follows: 

Russian  480  000.000 

British  1,792,000,000 

United  States  1,408,000,00(1 

Mexico  1,081,600,000 

Central  American  119,040,000 


Total  (7,328,000  miles)  4,880,640,000  acres. 

Deducting  from  Mexico  and  adding  to  the  United 
States,  502  236,160  acres;  and  from  the  U.  States 
and  adding  to  the  British  possessions,  32,000,000 
which  the  United  States  claimed,  but  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Oregon  treaty,  the  possessions  of  the 
various  powers  on  the  North  American  continent 
now  stands  as  follows: 


184G. 

Russian 

British 

United  Slates 
Mexican 

Central  American 


Miles. 

750.000 
2,850,000 
2 934,744 

905,259 

186.000 


Acres. 
4S0, 000,000 
1,824  000,000 
1,878,236,150 
579  363.840 
119,040,000 


The  three  most  important  establishments  in  the 
country  are  the  factories  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, and,  the  most  important  of  all,  New  Helvetia, 
founded  by  Captain  Suter,  a retired  officer  of  the 
Swiss  Guards  of  Charles  X.,  disbanded  at  the  revo- 
lution of  the  three  da\s  of  1830.  This  enterprising 
gentleman  emigrated  from  Missouri  to  California  in 
1838— ’9,  and  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
empire  on  the  Pacific.  Captain  Fremont,  on  his 
visit  to  Captain  Suter,  in  1844,  states  that  on  li is 
first  settlement  he  had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
hut,  by  the  occasional  exercise  of  well-timed  au- 
thority, converted  them  into  a peaceable  and  indus- 
trious people.  On  application  to  the  chief  of  the 
village,  he  obtains  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  he  can 
employ;  and  there  were  at  that  time  a number  in 
training  for  a woolen  factory.  He  bought  out  t he 
stock  of  a Russian  establishment,  (he  ovvners  of  which 
wished  to  leave  the  country,  consisting  of  a large 
number  of  cattle,  artillery,  &c.,  and  makes  payment 
for  them  annually  in  grain.  His  fort  mounts  ^can- 
non, and  can  hold  1,0U0  men,  but  is  garrisoned  with 
40  Indians,  in  uniform.  The  imports  and  exports  of 
California  M.  De  Mofras  gives  as  follows: 


In  relation  to  the  ceaseless  encroachments  of  tha 
English,  M.  De  Mofra9  states,  that  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  were  pushing  a line  of  forts  into  the  coun- 
try in  anticipation  of  a compromise  between  the 
Mexican  government  and  its  London  creditors,  by 
which  lands  in  Upper  California  will  he  offered  in 
payment.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that 
California  would  fall  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
relation  to  the  seizure  of  Monterey  by  Com.  Jones 
in  1840,  remarks: 

“Commodore  Jones  acted  imprudently,  pertiaps, 
in  taking  possession  of  the  town  of  Monterey;  but, 
when  the  thing  was  done,  lie  ought  to  have  kept  it, 
and  above  all,  to  have  taken  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. No  government  in  the  world  would  have 
dreamed  of  dispossessing  the  United  Stales.  Eng- 
land alone,  angry  at  seeing  herself  anticipated, 
might  have  protested,  perhaps;  but  everybody  knows 
that  this  power,  haughty  with  those  who  fear  her, 
knows  how  to  make  concessions,  when  she  meets 
with  adversaries  who  do  not  seem  to  be  intimidat- 
ed.” 

This  is  singular  language  to  he  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  ministry.  While,  how- 
ever, evenls  are  maiming  m California  to  place  tha t 
country  with iri  the  confines  of  the  Union,  England 
is  making  more  rapid  advances  m consolidating  her 
power  in  the  Mosquito  country,  which  embraces  the 
extremity  of  I he  northern  continent  down  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  Her  claim  is  some  pretended  deed 
of  gift  by  some  drunken  old  saiagc,  who,  under  the 
tutelage  of  English  agents,  not  only  made  over  to 
her  all  his  own  country,  but  also  some  manufactured 
claims  to  land  that  never  belonged  to  him.  By  this 
right,  English  agents  impuse  upon  American  ves- 
sels charges  for  cutting  mahogany  so  enormous,  as 
to  drive  them  away,  and  to  give  the  monopoly  to  the 
English  vessels.  The  American  interests  in  that 
quarter  have  been  greatly  neglected,  through  the  in- 
competency of  the  resident  consul  there. 

[JV’.  York  True  Sun. 

The  lake  trade.  In  t he  year  1845  there  were 


Mexican  flag 

Imports. 

50,000 

Exports. 

65,000 

United  States  flag 

70.000 

150,000 

English  flag 

20,000 

45,000 

Miscellaneous  flags 

10,000 

20.0U0 

Total 

150,000 

280,000 

7,626,000  4.880,640,000 

By  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  Santa  Fe, 
there  lias  been  added  to  this  Union,  a population  es- 
timated at  300,000  souls,  mostly  Indians.  W.e  esti- 
mated California  at  100,000,  and  New  Mexico  at 
200,000.  New  Mexico  contains  the  best  gold  mines 
on  the  continent,  also,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  by  extensive  irrigation,  for 
which  the  mountain  streams  afford  great  facilities. 
California  is  said  to  contain  valuable  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  zinc,  gold,  and  quicksilver;  but  for  agricultural 
and  graining  purposes,  its  importance  has  been  over- 
rated, the  protracted  droughts  of  summer  having 
thus  far  baffled  the  skill  of  the  American  people. 

[Who  York.  Sun. 

Tiie  Californias.  We  have  recently  remarked 
upon  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  great  country 
known  39  the  Californias.  The  arrival  of  later  news 
from  the  south,  w ith  rumors  that  the  United  Slates 
forces  had  again  taken  possession  of  that  country, 
increases  the  interest  which  the  public  naturally  feel 
in  a vast  tract  which  by  common  consent  is  about  to 
be  added  to  the  domain  of  the  Union.  Some  ac- 
counts state  that  a Mr.  Waters  arrived  at  Santa  Fe 
from  California,  giving  a very  discouraging  accounl 
of  the  country;  that  there  had  been  no  rain  for  three 
years  and  that  the  stock  were  dying  of  starvation. — 
The  account  is  doubtless  highly  exaggerated.  Cap- 
tain Fremont  was  there  in  April,  1844,  and  speaks 
highly  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  settlements, 
remarking,  indeed,  that  occasional  dryness  was  the 
only  complaint.  M.  De  Mofras,  in  his  work,  from 
which  we  made  some  extracts  recently  in  relation  to 
Mexico,  and  winch  was  published  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  French  minister,  Marshal  Soull, 
by  order  of  the  king,  gives  a very  minute  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  California  in  1342.  The  area 


The  articles  exported  are,  hides  §210,000;  tallow 
§55,000;  pellres,  wood,  See.,  §15,000;  total  §280,000 
The  business  done  under  the  Mexican  flag  is  not  in 
Mexican  vessels,  but  in  those  belonging  to  citizens 
of  other  countries  doing  business  in  Mexico.  In 
1841,  of  eleven  vessels  that  reached  California  un- 
der the  Mexican  flag,  only  one,  a boat  of  86  tons,  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  was  Mexican.  In 
relation  to  the  soil  of  California,  he  remarks  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  soil  is  often,  in  the  vallies,  two  metres  deep; 
the  superior  strata  are  formed  in  part  of  organic 
detritus,  and  arc  of  course  extremely  fertile.  * * 

The  soil  is  never  naked,  grass  covers  it  through  the 
whole  year.  The  gramineous  plants  attain  the  heigh l 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  trees  of  California,  it 
not  the  largest,  are  at  any  rate  the  tallest  on  the 
globe. 

“The  seasons  follow  the  same  course  as  in  (south- 
ern) Europe,  and  the  year  is  divided  into  two  well 
marked  parts:  the  season  of  rains,  which  begins  in 
October  and  ends  in  March,  and  the  dry  season, 
which  embraces  the  remaining  six  months  of  spring 
and  summer.  * * * * 

“Once  only  since  the  colonization  of  the  country 
has  snow  been  known  to  (all  on  the  plains. 

“ I’o  resume,  Upper  Califortia  is  on  the  whole  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  colonization.  The  province  pre- 
sents the  greatest  facilities  for  raising  cattle,  for 
culivating  cereal  plants,  and  for  the  grape;  it  might 
contain  twenty  million  of  inhabitants;  * * and 

its  ports  are  a point  of  necessary  communication 
for  vessels  going  from  China  and  Asia  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Nortli  America. 

“It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  so  soon  as  an  intelligent 
and  laborous  population  is  established  there,  this 
country  will  occupy  an  elevated  rank  in  the  com- 
mercial scale:  it  would  form  the  entrepot  where  the 
coasts  of  the  Great  Ocean  would  send  their  products, 
and  would  furnish  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence in  grains  to  the  northwest,  to  Mexico,  to  Cen- 
tral America,  to  Ecuador,  to  Peru,  to  the  north 
coast  of  Asia,  and  to  many  groups  of  Polynesia, 
such  as  the  Sandwich  Lies,  the  Marquesas,  and 
Tahiti.” 


vessels  on  the  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls,  viz: 

Steamboats, 

52 

20  500  tons. 

Propellers, 

8 

2500  “ 

Brigs, 

50 

11,000  “ 

Schooners, 

270 

42,000  “ 

3S0 

76,000 

During  the  same  year  the  number  of  vessels  on 
Lake  Ontario  was  7 steamboats,  9 large  propellers, 
and  14  brigs  and  schooners,  all  of  the  largest  clas9, 
built  for  Lakes  Ontario  and  M ichigan,  making  the 
total  number  of  vessels  employed  on  the  lakes,  410 
— worth  in  round  numbers  from  seven  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Large  additions  have  since  been  made,  and  we 
presume  the  total  value  of  the  tonnage  on  the  lakes 
does  not  at  this  time  fall  short  of  §10,000,000! 

[Biclcneli’s  Reporter. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  value  of  the 
prinrpal  products  of  the  interior,  received  at  New 
Orleans  from  the  31st  August  to  1st  September  1845 
and  1846,  is  compiled  from  a series  of  tables  which 


Cotton, 

1845-6. 

§33,716,256 

1844-5. 

§23,501,712 

Sugar, 

Tobacco, 

10,265,750 

9,000,000 

4,144,562 

3,697,390 

Flour, 

3,770,932 

2,134,248 

Pork, 

3,666,054 

2,651.172 

Lard, 

2,729,381 

1,767,211 

Lead, 

1,982,087 

1,627,911 

Molasses, 

1,710,000 

1,260,000 

Bacon, 

1,671,855 

900,870 

Corn, 

1,556,181 

404,250 

Whiskey, 

936  832 

871,208 

Wheat, 

807,572 

129,518 

Bagging, 

917,710 

1,113,250 

Beef, 

580,784 

253, 57G 

Hemp, 

309,800 

462,740 

Bale  rope, 

255,051 

338.000 

Butter, 

203,580 

127.216 

Hay, 

213,810 

86,165 

Hides, 

135,405 

147,329 

Coal, 

131,400 

105,375 

Potatoes, 

160,587 

80,669 

Staves, 

147,654 

70,000 

Tallow', 

Feathers, 

148,590 

133,926 

115,175 

135,075 

Oats, 

202,039 

100,983 

Other  articles  not  here 

enumerated,  6,714,327 

6,182,535 

Total, 

§77,193,463 

§57,199,122 

Total  in 

1 343— ’44 

60.094,716 

Total  in 

1 842- '43 

5.3; 723, 05  4 

Total  in  184I-'12 

45,716,045 
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Commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  18,  1846. 

Exports. 

In  American  vessels,  §539,323 

In  foreign  vessels,  105, 4S1 


Total, 


Arrivals. 


§614,804 


No. 

Passengers. 

No. 

Ton’ge. 

American  vessels, 

44 

| 4,604 

20 

7.446 

Foreign  vessels, 

26 

12 

3,250 

Total, 

70 

1,438 

32 

10,696 

Commerce  of  New  York.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  month  of  September, 
compared  with  the  same  month  last  year: 

Imports. 


September,  1846. 

1345. 

Dutiable, 

§5,272,923 

§5,599,245 

Free, 

600.849 

1,428  040 

Specie, 

10,044 

127,465 

Total, 

§5,883,816 

Exports. 

§7,152,750 

Domesl  ic, 

§2,238.401 

§2  433,451 

Foreign,  free, 

82,309 

137  608 

“ dtiabie, 

305  860 

267,285 

Specie, 

2,255 

427,990 

Total, 

§2.628,825 

§3,266,334 

Showing  a decrease  of  $1,268,939  in  the  value  of 
imports,  (of  which  §825,191  consisted  of  goods  duty 
free),  aim  §637,509  in  t tie  value  of  exports.  Deduct- 
ing specie,  the  decrease  of  exports  is  only  §211,774. 

The  aggregate  imports  at  this  port  during  the  nine 
months  ending  1st  October,  are  §58,164,1 1 1 , against 
§58,923,933  in  -anie  monhts  of  last  year.  Decrease 
of  imports  §159,822. 

Exports  during  the  last  nine  months,  §22,314,463. 
Same  months  last  year,  §21,765,223.  Increase  $549,- 
240. 


DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE 
OREGON  QUESTION. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  Stairs , commu- 
nicating documents  not  heretofore  communicated  to  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  Oregon  Territory , in  answer  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  11th  June,  1846. 

Washington,  July  21,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I herewith  transmit,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  in  their  resolution  of  the  17th  of 
June,  1846,  a report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  toge- 
ther with  a copy  of  all  "the  despatches  and  instruc- 
tions” "relative  to  the  Oregon  treaty,”  "forwarded 
to  our  Minister,  Mr.  McLane,”  “not  heretofore  com- 
municated to  the  Senate,”  including  a statement  of 
the  propositions  for  the  adjustment  of  tlio  Oregon 
question  previously  made  and  rejected  by  the  respec 
tive  Governments.  This  statement  was  furnished 
to  Mr.  McLane  before  his  departure  from  the  coun- 
try, and  is  dated  on  the  12th  July,  1845,  the  day  on 
which  the  note  was  addressed  by  the  Sectary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Pakenharn,  offering  to  settle  the  con 
troversy  by  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  was 
rejected  by  that  Minister  on  the  29th  of  July  follow- 
ing. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  extracts  from  but 
two  of  Mr.  McLane’s  “despatches  and  communica- 
tions to  this  Government”  are  transmitted;  and  these 
only  because  they  were  necessary  to  explain  the  an- 
swers given  to  them  by  the  Secretary  oi  Slate. 

These  despatches  are  both  numerous  and  volumi- 
nous, and,  from  their  confidential  character,  their 
publication,  it  is  believed,  would  be  highly  prejudici- 
al to  the  public  interests. 

Public  considerations  alone  have  induced  me  to 
withhold  the  despatches  of  Air.  McLane  adressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  1 concur  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  views  presented  in  his  report, 
herewith  transmitted,  against  the  publication  ol  these 
despatches. 

Mr.  McLane  has  performed  iiis  whole  duty  to  his 
country;  and  I am  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  that 
every  Senator  who  may  desire  it,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  perusing  these  despatches  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stale.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  in- 
structed to  afford  every  facility  for  this  purpose. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

MR-  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M'LANE. 

Department  of  Slate,' 
Washington,  July  12,  1845. 
Sir:  Although  the  President  does  not  intend  to 
transfer  the  Oregon  negotiation  from  Washington  to 
London,  yet,  as  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ministers 
will  doubtless  afurd  you  frequent  opportunities  ol 


conversing  upon  the  subjecj,  it  is  proper  (hat  you 
should  he  weil-infcrmed  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  furnish 
you  with  a brief  historical  sketch  of'the  propositions 
for  its  adjustment  which  have  been  heretofore  made 
and  rejected  by  the  respective  Governments. 

The  first  negotiation  was  that  of  1818,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  convention  of  the  20th  October  of  that 
year.  It  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Gallatin  and 
Rush,  as  American  Plenipotentiaries,  in  obedience 
to  instructions  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  Secretary  of 
Slate  under  Mr.  Monroe’s  Administration.  Our  Ple- 
nipotentiaries inform  us  that  they  did  not  on  that  oc- 
casion “assert  that  the  United  States  had  a perfect 
right  to  the  country,  but  insisted  that  their  claim  was 
at  least  good  against  Great  Britain.”  They  there- 
fore olfereti  to  compromise  by  adopting  the  parallel 
of  49  degrees  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
countries,  and  by  surrendering  to  Great  Britain  the 
free  navigation  of  fhe  rivers  (the  Columbia  of  course 
included)  which  might  be  intersected  by  t iris  line. — 
Tne  British  Plenipotentiaries,  (Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Goulbuni,)  in  answer,  “did  not  make  any  formal  pro- 
position for  a boundary,  but  intimated  that  the  river 
itself  was  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed, and  that  they  would  not  agree  to  any  that  did  not 
gi'e  them  the  i. arbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
common  with  the  United  States.”  But,  although 
they  did  not  propose  a permanent  boundary,  they  did 
make  a most  exiraordinary  proposition  to  the  Ame- 
rican Plenipotentiaries,  which  was  instantly  and  pro- 
perly rejected.  This  was  no  less  in  effect  than  that 
the  Uniter!  States  should  surrender  to  Great  Britain 
the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  whole  ten  itory 
north  of  49  degrees;  whilst  that  portion  of  it  which 
lies  between  the  45th  and  the  49th  parallels,  embrac- 
ing the  mouth  and  nearly  the  whole  course  of  (he 
Columbia  river,  should  “be  Tree  and  open  to  the  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  the  two  States,  respectively,  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  and  commerce,”  reserving  the 
claims  of  the  respective  parlies  not  to  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, but  to  this  section  of  it  merely. 

This  negotiation  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  October, 
1318.  under  which  the  United  States  s;>  far  yielded 
to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  as  to  agree  that  the 
whole  territory  should  “be  free  and  open  for  the  term 
of  ten  years  from  the  dale  of  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sent convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects 
or  the  two  powers.” 

The  second  negotiation  on  this  subject,  during  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  was  conducted,  iri 
1824,  by  Mr.  Rush,  os  the  American  Plenipotentiary, 
under  tiie  instructions  of  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  mean 
time  the  United  States  had  acquired  the  Spanish  ti- 
tle, embracing  the  whole  territory  in  dispute,  under 
the  Florida  treaty  of  the  22nd  February,  1819;  and 
Mr.  Monroe  had  made  iiis  celebrated  declaration  to 
the  world  that  the  American  continent  should  no 
longer  be  subject  to  colonization.  Notwithstanding 
this  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  parties, 
Mr.  Monroe,  anxious  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims 
of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Slates  to  the 
territory  on  the  northwest  roast  of  America,  and 
knowing  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  compromise, 
authorized  Mr.  Rush,  through  the  instructions  from 
Mr.  Adams  dated  the  224  July,  1823,  “with  a view 
to  draw  a definite  line  of  demarcation  for  the  future, 
to  stipulate  that  no  settlement  shall  be  made  on  the 
northwest  coast,  or  on  any  of  the  islands  thereto  ad- 
joining, by  Russian  subjects,  south  of  latitude  55;  by 
citizens  of  t lie  United  Slates  north  latitude  of  51  de- 
grees, or  by  British  subjects  either  south  of  51  or 
north  of  55.  1 mention  (says  Mr.  Adams)  the  lati- 

tude of  51  as  the  bound  within  which  we  are  willing 
to  limit  the  future  settlement  of  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  not  to  be  doubled  that  the  Columbia  ri- 
ver branches  as  far  north  as  51.”  “As,  however,  the 
line  already  runs,  in  latitude  49  degrees,  to  the  Sto- 
ny Mountains,  should  it  be  earnestly  insisted  upon  by 
Great  Britain,  we  will  consent  to  carry  it  in  conti- 
nuance on  the  same  parallel  to  the  sea.” 

Air.  Rush,  with  greatability,  attempted  to  execute 
his  instructions.  Pie  first  proposed  51  degrees,  and 
afterwards  49  degrees;  bui  in  vain.  These  proposi- 
tions were  severally  rejected  by  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, (Messrs.  Hus&son  and  Stratford  Can- 
ning.) who  proposed  the  49th  parallel  as  a perma 
nent  boundary  between  the  tivo  countries  until  it 
should  strike  the  northeasternmosl  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  (McGiliivray’s,)  and  thence  down  the 
same  to  Us  junction  with  the  ocean,  “the  navigation 
of  the  whole  channel  being  perpetually  free  to  the 
subjects  and  citizens  ot  both  parties.”  This  propo- 
sition was  rejected  by  Air.  Rush,  and  here  the  nego- 
tiation ended. 

The  third  negotiation  on  this  subject  took  place  in 
1826-’27,  during  the  administration  of  Air,  Adams, 
and  v\  as  conducted  by  Air.  Go ilalin  as  American  Ple- 
nipotentiary under  instructions  from  Mr.  Clay,  then 


Secretary  of  Slate.  The  third  article  of  the  conven- 
tion of  October,  1818,  was  about  to  expire  by  its  own 
limitation  and  a most  formal  and  serious  effort  was 
then  made  finally  to  adjust  111  is  vexed  question,  but 
it  utterly  failed.  This  negotiation  displays  great  re- 
search and  ability  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  again  offered  to  compro- 
mise the  question  by  adopting  the  49th  parallel  of  la- 
titude as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  countries 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  agree  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  should  “be  perpetually 
free  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  common  with 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,”  provided  this  line 
should  strike  the  northeasternmost  or  any  other 
branch  of  that  river  at  a point  from  which  it  was  na- 
vigable for  boats. 

This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiaries (Messrs.  H-uskisson  and  Addington)  in  very 
strong  terms.  They  repeated  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Rush  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  1824,  with  this  addition,  that  they  were  willing  to 
concede  to  the  United  States  the  possession  of  Port, 
Discovery  on  the  southern  coast  of  De  Fuca’s  inlet, 
and  annex  thereto  “all  that  tract  of  country  compris- 
ed within  a lime  to  be  drawn  from  Cape  Flattery, 
along  the  southern  shore  ofDe  Fuca’s  inlet  to  Point 
Wilson,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Admiralty 
inlet;  from  thence  along  the  western  shore  of  that  in- 
let, across  the  entrance  of  Hood’s  inlet,  to  the  point 
of  land-  forming  tile  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
said  inlet;  from  thence,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
that  inlet,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same; 
from  thence,  direct  to  the  southern  point  of  Gray’s 
harbor;  from  thence,  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  to 
Cape  Flattery,  as  before  mentioned.” 

This  proposition  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
the  negotiation  terminated  in  the  convention  of  Au- 
gust 6th,  1827,  which  continued  the  third  article  of 
the  convention  of  October,  1818,  until  it  should  be 
abrogated  by  the  one  party  or  the  other  by  giving  a 
notice  of  twelve  months  to  that  effect.-  This  conven- 
tion has  ever  since  remained  in  force;  and  ever  since 
under  its  provisions  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  have 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  over  the  whole  territory  as 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  joint  occu- 
pation has  continued  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  British 
Government  will  now  consent  by  negotiation  to  yield 
to  us  the  whole  territory  up  to  54°  40'  after  our  Go- 
vernment had  thrice  offered  to  divide  it  by  the  paral- 
lel of  49°,  and  they  had  thrice  refused  this  offer,  even 
when  accompanied  by  a grant  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia. 

The  next  notice  of  this  question  will  be  found  un- 
der the  Administration  of  General  Jackson.  It  is 
contained  in  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Livingston  to 
Air.  Van  Buren,  dated  on  the  first  of  August,  1831, 
with  a copy  of  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this 
subject,  you  shall  be  furnished.  From  this  you  will 
pe  ceive  that  General  Jackson’s  Administration,  so 
far  from  objecting  to  the  occupation  of  a whole  terri- 
tory by  the  British  in  common  with  ourselves,  were 
entirely  satisfied  to  suffer  this  state  of  things  to  conti- 
nue. These  instructions  do  not  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  claiming  the  whole  territory  for  the 
United  States,  although  they  express  a strong  opinion 
in  favor  of  cur.  right.  After  stating  that  the  term  of 
joint  occupation  was  indefinitely  continued  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  “of  giving 
time  to  mature  measures  which  shall  have  for  their 
object  a more  definite  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
each  party  to  the  said  territory,”  they  go  on  to  re- 
mark that  “this  subject,  then,  is*  open  for  discussion, 
and  until  the  rights  of  the  parties  can  be  settled  by 
negotiation;  ours  can  suffer  nothing  by  delay.” 

These  instructions  evidently  look  to  a settlement 
of  the  l ights  of  the  respei  tive  parties  by  negotiation, 
and  not  to  an  absolute  exclusion  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  whole  territory. 

From  the  1st  of  August,  1831,  the  date  of  Mr.  Li- 
vingston’s instructions  to  Air.  Van  Buren,  until  the 
9th  of  October,  1S43,  no  further  notice  of  the  Oregon 
question  was  taken  in  any  instructions  from  this  De- 
partment. On  that  day,  Mr.  Upshur,  then  the  Secre- 
tary uf  State  under  Air.  Tyler’s  Administration,  ad- 
dressed instructions  to  Air.  Everett  on  the  subject. — - 
Following  in  the  course  of  compromise  pointed  out  by 
his  predecessors,  Air.  Upshur  says: 

“The  offer  of  the  49th  parallel  uf  latitude,  although 
it  has  once  been  rejected,  may  be  again  tendered,  to- 
gether with  the  right  of  navigating  the  Columbia  upon 
equitable  terms.  Beyond  this  the  President  is  not 
now  prepared  lo  go.  Nevertheless  you  may  propose 
or  receive,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Govern- 
ment, any  other  terms  of  compromise  which  in  the 
progress  of  your  discussions  may  appear  to  promise 
a satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  important  ques- 
tion.” 

Next  came  the  existing  negotiation,  which  the 
President  found  pending  on  his  accesion  to  office. 
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claims  oi  the  parties,  and  not  of  demanding  Ihe  » h< 


lion  of  the  Columbia,  which  she  now  enjoys,  is  m »- 
I riifest  from  the  noteol  Mr.  Pakenham  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, of  the  I2ui  September  last,  with  a copy  of 


territory  for  the  United  States.  The  first  protocol,  j which  you  have  heen  furnished, 
signed  by  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Pakenham,  on  the  If  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  grant- 
2313  August  last,  states  that  it  was  instituted  “to  treat  ed  to  Great  Britain,  this  would  he  a perpetual  source 


of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  with  the  view  to  establish  a perma- 
nent boundary  between  the  two  countries  westward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ” 

The  President  at  a very  early  period  of  his  Admin- 
istration was  called  upon  to  decide  whether  he  would 
break  oft’  or  continue  this  negotiation.  Placed  in 
such  a responsible  position,  he  first  inquired  whether 
the  national  honor  required  that  he  should  abruptly 
terminate  it  by  demanding  the  whole  territory  in  dis- 
pute. War  before  dishonor  is  a maxim  deeply  en- 


of  strife  and  cause  of  collision  between  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  nations  in  those  remote' re- 
gions. It  would  be  almost  impossible,  by  any  vigi- 
lance that  could  be  exerted,  to  execute  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  respective  countries,  anil  nrevent  smug- 
gling on  either  side  of  the  river  Besides,  there  arc 
several  portages  around  the  falls  and  rapids  of  this 
river  and  its  branches,  the  use  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  free  navigation.  This  would 
introduce  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  with  their 
merchandise  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  thus 


graven  upon  the  hearts  of  the  American  people;  and  ] greatly  increase  the  evil  beyond  what  it  would 
this  maxim  ever  shall  regulate  his  conduct  towards 
foreign  notions.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
conceive  that  there  could  be  dishonor  in  pursuing 
the  course  which  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
his  patriot  revolutionary  predecessor,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  had  been  either  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  or  acquiesced  io  by  all  succeeding 
Administrations. 

His  next  inquiry  was,  would  a compromise  of  the 
claims  of  the  parties,  by  adopting  the  parallel  of  49 
degrees,  materially  injure  the  interest  of  the  United 
States?  The  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Fucs,  Admi- 
ralty Inlet,  and  Puget’s  Sound,  with  their  fine  har- 
bors and  rich  surrounding  soil,  are  all  south  of  this 
parallel.  We  know  but  little  of  the  country  north 
of  it,  but,  from  all  the  information  we  have  obtained, 
it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a few  spots,  wholly  unfit 
for  agriculture,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  any  con- 
siderable population.  Its  chief,  indeed  almost  its 
only,  value  consists  in  the  furs  which  may  yet  be  col- 
lected upon  it;  and  even  in  this  particular  it  is  not  of 
much  importance. 

Arbitration  being  out  of  the  question,  the  alterna 
lives  which  remained  were  either  to  compromise  the 
claims  of  the  parties  upon  terms  similar  to  those 
which  had  often  been  proposed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates  and  rejected  by  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  demand  the  Exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  territory  in  dispute;  and  thus  to  render  war 
almost  inevitable.  In  the  present  enlightened  and 
Christian  age,  war  ought  to  be  the  very  last  alterna- 
tive of  nations,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to  un 
less  for  a cause  which  renders  it  imperatively  ne- 
cessary. To  rush  into  hostilities,  if  tins  can  be  hon- 
orably avoided,  would  subject  the  Uniied  States  to 
the  condemnation  of  ail  Christendom.  The  President 
doubts  whether  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world 
would  be  in  our  favor  in  a >var  waged  for  a compa- 
ratively worthless  territory  north  of  49  degrees 
which  his  predecessors  had  over  and  over  again  offer- 
ed to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  provided  she  would 
yield  her  pretensions  to  the  country  south  of  that  la- 
titude. Besides,  a war  for  such  a cause,  whilst  it 
would  doubtless  be  sustained  by  the  patriotism,  might 
not  meet  the  approbation,  of  a large  portion  of  our 
own  fellow-citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  Ihe  American  propo 
sition  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  should  be  again 
made  by  the  United  States  and  again  rejected  by 
Great  Britain,  and  war  then  be  the  consequence,  we 
might  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  tne  justice  and  mo 
deration  of  our  demand.  The  voice  of  an  impartial 
world  would  pronounce  our  cause  to  be  righteous 
and  our  own  citizens  would  be  enthusiastically  unit 
ed  in  sustaining  such  a war.  Should  the  negotiation 
end  in  disappointment,  the  President,  having  done  a 
that  can  be  required  of  him  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  will  afterwards  feel  himself  perfectly  free  to 
insist  upon  our  rights  in  their  lull  extent  up  to  the 
Russian  line. 

Influenced  by  these  important  considerations,  you 
will  perceive,  from  my  note  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  a co 
py  of  which  I now  enclose  you,  that  the  President 
has  once  more  proposed  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains,  which  lias  Deen  under  existing  treaties  “free 
and  open”  to  the  occupation  of  both  nations  ever 
since  1818,  shall  now  be  divided  between  them  by 
tbe  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or 
ports  on  Vancouver’s  island,  south  of  this  parallel, 
which  the  British  Government  may  desire. 

You  will  observe  that  the  proposition  is  silent  in 
regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river — a 
privilege  which  has  heretofore  been  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  Great  Britain  in  former  attempts  to  settle 
this  qnestion.  Such  a privilege  the  President  can- 
not concede,  although  he  is  well  aware  of  the  serious 
if  not  insuperable  obstacles  which  this  may  present 
to  the  success  of  the  negotiation.  The  tenacity  with 
which  Great  Britain  will  adhere  to  the  free  naviga- 


be  if 

they  were  confined  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Tile 
President  is  desirous  to  adjust  the  question  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  source  behind  from  which 
might  proceed  new  difficulties  and  new  dangers 
again  to  involve  the  pence  of  the  two  countries. — 
With  his  present  impressions  he  can  never  yield  to 
Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain  may  view  this 
subject  in  the  same  light,  especially  as  within  the 
last  few  years  rivers  have  been  explored  and  resorted 
to  north  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees,  on  which  her 
trade  may  be  conducted  between  the  interior  and  the 
ocean  without  the  use  of  the  Columbia. 

Whilst  denying  this  privilege,  vvlneh4ias  been  hi- 
therto so  often  offered,  it  may  be  asked,  what  reason 
have  we  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  may  now  accede 
to  the  naked  parallel  of  49  degrees?  There  would 
be  little  or  none,  unless  our  proposition  had  contai  - 
ed  sucli  a concession  in  some  other  particular  as  to 
enable  her  to  retreat  with  honor  from  her  former  de- 
mands. This  will  be  found  in  our  offer  to  make  free 
to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  Vancouver’s  is 
land,  south  of  49  degrees,  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  desire.  It  is  true,  that  is  but  a trifling 
concession,  considering  the  small  portion  of  the  cap 
of  Vancouver’s  island  which  lies  south  of  that  paral- 
lel; and,  although  no  equivalent,  it  is  yet  something 
which  may  be  a refuge  for  British  pride  whilst  sur- 
rendering the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia.  Be- 
sides, as  they  have  in  their  last  proposition  so  far 
gone  beyond  that  of  1827  as  to  offer  to  make  free  to 
the  Uniied  States  any  port  or  ports  whicti  they  might 
desire, either  on  the  main  land  or  Vancouver’s  island, 
south  of  latitude  49  degrees,  our  offer  to  them  of  free 
ports  on  the  southern  cap  of  that  island  may  be  deem- 
ed a reciprocal  concession. 

Had  this  been  a new  question,  you  are  fully  aware 
that  the  President  never  would  have  presented  such  a 
proposition;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
American  Government  never  dies,  although  the 
agents  who  administer  it  are  perpetually  changing. — 
Its  course  of  policy  towards  foreign  nations  should 
not  change  with  every  changing  Administration,  but 
ought  to  be  uniform  and  consistent,  unless  fur  rea- 
sons of  imperative  necessity. 

From  what  has  been  said  you  will  perceive  how 
wholly  impossible  it  is  for  the  President  to  accept 
any  terms  of  compromise  which  would  bring  the 
British  south  of  the  poraliel  of  49  degrees;  and  this 
you  may  intimate  to  the  British  Ministers  in  conver- 
sation, should  you  deem  it  wise  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  only  exception  to  this  rule  which 
could  possibly  be  made  might  be  the  concession,  for 
an  adequate  equivalent  of  the  small  cap  of  Vancou- 
ver’s island  south  of  this  latitude,  which  would  be  of 
no  importance  to  the  United  States  whilst  it  is  of 
considerable  value  to  Great  Britain. 

You  will  enforce  our  proposition  upon  the  British 
Ministry  with  all  ihe  enlightened  ability  of  which  you 
are  so  eminently  the  master.  Should  it  be  rejected, 
tlie  President  will  be  relieved  from  the  embarrass 
ment  in  which  he  has  been  involved  by  the  acts,  of- 
fcis,  and  declarations  of  his  predecessors.  After- 
wards, if  the  difficulty  can  only  be  re=olved  by  the 
sivord,  we  may  then  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
world  for  the  equity  and  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
may  anticipate  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  the  right. 
1 am,  Sic.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c. 


Department  of  Slate, 
Washington,  JVov.  5,  1845. 
Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  16,  inclusive,  have 
been  duly  received. 

Since  the  receipt,  on  the  21st  ultimo,  of  your  No. 

9,  I have  held  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Paken- 
liam.  His  purpose,  doubtless,  was  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  President  would  not  take  back  his  withdraw- 
al of  our  proposition  of  compromise,  and  softer  it  to 
stand  as  the  basis  of  further  negotiation;  and,  if  this 
cmild  not  be  done,  to  obtain  some  assurance  in  ad- 
vance as  to  the  manner  in  w hich  a new  proposition 
from  the  British  Government  would  be  received. — 
He  did  not  accomplish  either  object.  In  these  con- 
versations, I gave  him  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  President  could  not  consent  to  recall  what  had 
been  already  done,  nor  to  modify,  in  any  degree,  the 
withdrawal  of  our  offer.  At  the  same  time  I observ- 
ed, in  answer  to  a question  propounded  by  him,  that 
if  the  British  Government  should  think  proper  to 
make  any  new  proposition  to  t lie  Government  of  the 
United  Slates  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  respectfully  considered  by  the  Pre- 
sident, without,  however,  feeling  himself  committed 
in  any  degree  by  the  offer  which  had  been  already 
made  and  rejected,  ami  afterwards  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Pakenham  urged  that  he  had  not  rejected  our 
proposition,  but  had  merely  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
endeavored  by  argument  to  impress  upon  my  mind 
the  distinction — not  very  obvious — between  the  refu- 
sal to  accept  a proposition  and  its  rejection.  To  this 
I replied  by  referring  him  to  the  subsequent  part  of 
his  note,  in  which  he  expressed  his  trust  that  “I 
would  be  prepared  to  offer  some  further  proposal  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Oiegori  question  more  consist- 
ent with  fairness  and  equity,  ami  with  the  reasona- 
ble expectation  of  the  British  Government.”  This 
language,  I observed,  necessarily  implied  not  only  an 
emphatic.  . ction  of  our  offer,  but  a condemnation 
of  its  char,.  . . r. 

In  consequence  of  my  communications  with  Mr. 
Pakenham,  the  President,  after  holding  two  Cabinet 
councils  on  the  pr.  sent  state  of  Ihe  Oregon  negotia- 
tion, has  finally  delei  mined  that  he  will  not  renew 
his  former  oft’er,  nor  submit  any  other  proposition; 
arid  it  must  remain  for  the  British  Government  to 
decide  what  other  or  further  steps,  if  any,  they  may 
think  proper  to  take  in  the  negotiation.  You  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  result,  as  you  arc  well  awmre 
that  nothing  hut  deference  for  the  repeated  action  of 
his  predecessors,  and  for  the  principle  of  compro- 
mise on  which  the  negotiation  had  been  commenced, 
as  well  as  a sincere  desire  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  could 
have  induced  him  so  far  to  depart  from  his  well- 
known  opinions  as  to  have  directed  the  proposition 
to  be  made  which  has  been  rejected  and  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Pakenham’s  note  of  the  30th  of  July , rejecting 
our  proposition,  became,  immediately  after  its  re- 
ceipt, the  subject  of  grave  deliberation  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Upon  a full  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  after  waiting  a month  for  further  develop- 
ments, lie  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  country  to  withdraw  the  pro- 
position which  he  had  submitted.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  by  my  note  to  Mr.  Pakenham  of  the  30th 
of  August  last.  The  President  thus  took  his  ground 
from  which  he  will  not  depart.  If  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  any  new  proposition  to  submit,  it  must 
proceed  from  them  voluntarily,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious invitation  or  assurance  on  our  part;  and  then 
such  a proposition  will  be  Respectfully  considered  by 
the  Gouernment  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  postare  in  which  the  negotiation  now 
stands;  and,  unless  in  the  mean  time  it  should  be 
changed  by  some  action'  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  tiie  President  intends  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  before  Congress  for  their  consideration. 

1 am,  Sic.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louts  McLane,  Esq.,  &c. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M LANE. 

Department  of  Slate, 
Washington,  Sept.  13,  1845. 
Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  despatches  of  the  16lh  and  18th  ultimo,  the 
former  of  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Rhctt,  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  transmit  to  you 
herewith  a copy  ol  my  last  note  to  the  Right  lion. 
Richard  Pakenham,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Minister 
ai  Washington,  relative  to  the  Oregon  question. 

1 am,  &c.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  Louis  McLane,  &c. 


MR.  M LANE  TO  MIL.  BUCIIANAN. 

[Extracts] 

London,  December  1,  1845. 

Although  it  is  well  understood  here  that,  in  the 
present  posture  of  the  Oregon  question,  my  connex- 
ion witli  it  must  be  in  a great  degree  informal,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  occasionally  makes  it  a subject  of 
conversation. 

At  ii is  request,  1 iiave  recently  had  an  interview 
with  him,  when  he  pul  iri  my  Land,  to  read,  two  des- 
patches from  Mr.  Pakenham:  one  in  explanation  of 
his  rejection,  without  reference  to  Ii  is  Government, 
of  the  President’s  proposition;  the  other  containing  a 
statement  of  Ins  subsequent  attempts  to  induce  you  to 
allow  the  Presidents’  proposition  to  stand  as  the  ha- 
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sis  of  further  negotiation,  or  to  have  some  assurance 
of  the  answer  which  a new  proposition  from  the  Bri- 
tish Government  would  receive.  * * * 

In  his  first  letter,  Mr.  Pakenham,  among  other 
things,  thought  his  treatment  of  the  President’s  pro- 
position justifiable  on  the  ground  of  his  instructions, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  forbade  the  expectation  that 
such  a proposition  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
receive  the  approbation  of  his  Government.  He 
also  * * * expresses  his  belief  that  a reference 
of  the  proposition  to  his  Government,  merely,  as  he 
supposed,  to  be  rejected,  would  not  have  avoided  the 
embarrassment  in  which  the  subject  has  been  by  that 
step  involved. 

In  answer  to  these  views,  I had  only  to  point  out 
the  clear  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Pakenham’s  explana- 
tions; and  to  defend  and  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the 
President’s  proposition  upon  the  obvious  ground  on 
which,  in  your  communications,  you  had  placed  it; 
to  point  out  with  entire  explicitness  the  attitude  the 
President  had  determined  to  maintain,  and  the  course 
it  was  his  intention  to  pursue,  in  conformity  with  the 
statement  in  your  despatch  No.  13,  dated  the  5lh  No- 
vember last. 

The  principal  object  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  seeking 
the  interview  appeared  to  me  to  be,  to  point  out  the 
embarrassment  in  which  he  thought  the  President’s 
withdrawal  of  his  proposition  had  placed  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  quite  evident,  indeed  he  expressly  said, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  President’s 
proposition,  hut  desired  only  to  make  it  the  basis  of 
further  negotiation  and  modified  propositions  from 
his  Government,  which  he  would  have  done,  not- 
withstanding the  rejection  of  it  by  Mr.  Pakenham,  if 
it  had  not  been  withdrawn  by  the  direction  of  the 
President.  He  complained  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
proposition  as  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented  in  di- 
plomacy, and  seemed  to  consider  it  impossible  in  the 
present  posture  of  the  affair  to  submit  any  proposi- 
tion for  a partition  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  unless 
he  could  have  some  assurance  of  the  treatment  which 
any  proposition  he  might  submit  for  that  purpose 
would  receive. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  only  regard 
the  negotiation  as  having  been  terminated  by  the  Pre- 
sident; and  the  door  to  further  attempts  at  compro- 
mise being  thus  closed,  this  Government  had  no  al- 
ternative, in  its  desire  to  preserve  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  [other]  than  to  propose  ar- 
bitration, and  abide  the  consequences.  Indeed,  I un- 
derstood him  to  say,  very  distinctly,  that  this  course 
would  be  pursued.  It  may  be  considered  certain, 
therefore,  that  if  he  has  not  been  already,  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham  will,  by  the  present  steamer,  be  instructed 
to  propose  an  arbitration;  and  that,  according  to  the 
answer  that  proposition  may  receive,  the  ultimate 
course  upon  the  part  of  this  Government  will  be 
defined. 

! think  it  not  improbable  that  if  the  offer  be  de- 
clined upon  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  understood 
it  was  refused  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  wit,  that  a more 
satisfactory  adjustment  might  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  negotiation,  this  Government  would 
then  submit  a new  proposition,  and  so  resume  the  ne- 
gotiation; but  that  if  it  be  refused  on  such  terms  as  to 
warrant  them  in  assuming  that  our  Government  has 
determined  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  claim,  and  to 
decline  both  negotiation  and  arbitration,  the  Govern- 
ment will  treat  the  offer  to  arbitrate  as  its  ultimatum, 
and  abide  the  result.  Of  course  these  opinions 
are  founded  upon  the  observations  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  the  conversation  to  which  i have  al- 
ready alluded. 

Although  I am  quite  6ure  that  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen has  no  idea  at  present  of  accepting  the  compro- 
mise contained  in  the  President’s  proposition,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  an  arrangement  upon  that  basis 
should  prove  acceptable  to  large  and  important  clas- 
ses in  this  country,  indeed  complained  of  principally 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  those  in  its  inter- 
est. That  the  Ministry  would  find  it  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  prefer  war  to  such  a settlement  may 
well  be  imagined;  although  you  may  assume  it 
to  be  certain  that  when  war  becomes  inevitable,  it 
v,  ill  receive  the  undivided  support  of  the  British 
people. 

1 believe  the  Government  and  people  here  are 
quite  prepared  for  ihe  re-assertion  in  the  message  of 
the  President’s  opinions  expressed  in  his  inaugural 
address;  and  perhaps  fur  a recommendation  by  him 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupation  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  existing  treaty.  And  1 also  think  tnat, 
unless  the  recommendations  in  the  message  should 
be  such  as  to  discourage  further  negotiation,  and  to 
manifest  a determination  to  insist  upon  our  whole 
right,  they  would  not  lead  to  any  immediate  mea- 
sures upon  the  part  of  this  Government,  or  materi- 
ally add  to  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  appear  to  be  at  pre- 
sent involved. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  m’LANE. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  13,  1845. 

Sir  : You  will  receive  by  the  Cambria  a copy  of 
the  President’s  message,  and  the  documents  accom- 
panying if,  in  relation  to  Texas  and  Oregon.  These 
are  all  which  have  yet  been  printed. 

You  will  observe  that,  whilst  the  President  has  re- 
commended that  the  necessary  notice  shall  be  given 
to  abrogate  the  convention,  he  has  carefully  avoided 
to  recommend  any  legislative  measure  which  could 
in  the  mean  lime  conflict  with  its  provisions;  and  it 
is  not  apprehended  that  Congress  will  adopt  any  such 
measure. 

The  message  has  been  well  received  throughout 
the  country,  and  its  doctrines  generally  will,  I think, 
meet  the  approbation  of  Congress. 

The  President  sincerely  desires  to  preserve  onr 
friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain.  His  policy 
with  that  and  all  other  nations  is  peace,  so  long  as 
this  can  he  maintained  consistently  with  the  national 
rights  and  honor.  The  Oregon  question  is  now  ap- 
proaching a crisis.  If  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
British  Government  will  suffer  it  to  remain  upon  its 
present  basis;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  there  should  be 
any  movement  towards  its  adjustment,  this  must 
originate  with  Great  Britain.  Should  that  Govern- 
ment take  any  further  step  with  a view  to  settle  the 
controversy,  the  President  would  judge  of  the  cha- 
racler  of  the  proposition  when  made;  and  if,  in  his 
opinion,  it  should  be  such  as  to  justify  t his,  he  would 
feel  inclined  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  their  pre- 
vious advice,  before  taking  any  other  action  upon  it. 
A 5 the  determination  on  any  such  proposition  might 
involve  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  between  the  two 
countries,  lie  would  (cel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult 
his  constitutional  advisers  before  a final  decision.  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  you  this  information,  not 
that  you  may  make  any  such  suggestion  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  but  to  enable  you  to  regulate  wise- 
ly your  conversation  and  conduct  in  the  critical  posi- 
tion in  w hich  you  are  now  placed.  What  the  result 
might  be  in  the  Senate,  I cannot  anticipate. 

The  President  has  received  information  from  a va- 
riety of  sources  which  he  cannot  disregard,  that 
Great  Britain  is  now  making  extensive  warlike  pre- 
parations. As  her  relations  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  seem  al  present  to  be  of  a peaceful  charac- 
ter, the  prevailing  and  natural  inference  here  is  that 
Ihese  preparations  look  to  a rupture  with  the  United 
States  on  the  Oregon  question.  It  is  of  vast  import- 
ance that  this  Government  should,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, ascertain  their  true  character.  You  are  there- 
fore instructed  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  subject  to  Ihe  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  in  such  a manner  as  you  may  deem  most 
expedient.  It  is  true  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
Mr.  Pakenham  lias  informed  me  in  conversation  that 
these  warlike  preparations  had  been  commenced 
some  time  before  the  existing  difficulties  between  the 
two  countries  had  assumed  their  present  serious  as 
pect,  and  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Ore- 
gon question;  but  yet  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  re- 
ceive such  an  assurance  in  a more  authoritative  and 
authentic  form.  The  President  is  also  anxious  to 
learn  your  opinion  upon  this  subject  with  the  least 
practicable  delay. 

lam,  &c.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  JYJcLane,  Esq.  &.c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

Department  of  Stale , 
Washington,  December  29,  1245. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  despatches  to  No.  24,  inclusive. 

The  Senate  having  unanimously,  as  I am  inform- 
ed, confirmed  y our  appointment  as  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  ihe  Uniled 
States  of  Amei  ica  at  the  Court  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I now  iraiistml  to 
you  your  commission  in  that  character. 

You  v\  ere  correct  m supposing  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment would  again  offer  lo  refer  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion to  some  friendly  power.  On  Saturday  last  Mr. 
Pakenham  delivered  me  a communication  making  an 
offer  to  reler  this  question,  of  which  I transmit  you 
a copy.  You  will  not  fail  lo  observe  that  lie  does 
not  proposes  reference  ol  the  title  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion, [territory,]  but  merely  the  subject  of  “an  equi- 
table division”  of  it  between  the"  parties.  It  is 
strange  that  such  a proposition  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  British  Government  in  the  face  of  Ihe 
President’s  claim  to  the  v\  hole  territory,  after  it  had 
been  so  recently  enforced  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
by  my  letter  of  the  30 Lh  of  August  last,  withdrawing 
our  proposition  for  a compromise  by  the  49th  paral- 
lel of  latitude.  To  accept  the  proposition  under 
such  cii  cumstances  would  be  for  the  President  to  ad- 
mit that  he  had  committed  an  error  in  asserting  the 
American  title  lo  the  whole  territory,  and  to  acknow* 


ledge,  in  the  very  submission  of  the  question  lo  the 
arbilrator,  that  Great  Britain  had  a right  to  a portion 
of  it,  and  that  his  functions  should  be  confined  to  an 
“equitable  division”  of  it  between  the  parties.  In 
this  respect  the  present  proposition  is  unlike  the  for- 
mer ofl'er  of  the  British  Government,  which  was  a ge- 
neral proposition  to  arbitrate.  If  no  other  reason 
existed  for  declining  the  proposition,  this  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  President.  You  may  there- 
fore consider  it  certain  that  it  will  be  rejected.  I 
presume  that  the  British  Government  could  not  have 
anticipated  a different  result;  and,  from  my  conver- 
sation upon  the  subject  with  Mr.  Pakenham  on  Sat- 
urday last,  he  will  doubtless  undeceive  them,  if 
they  had  any  expectation  that  his  offer  would  be 
accepted.  I am,  &c.  j\\MES  BUCHANAN. 
Louis  McLane,  Esq,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

Department  of  Slate , 
Washington,  January  29,  184G. 
Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  31,  inclusive,  have 
been  duly  received  at.  this  department.  Having  al- 
ready communiteated  to  you  a copy  of  Mr.  Paken- 
ham’s note  of  the  27th  December  last,  proposing  to 
arbitrate  the  Oregon  question,  I now  enclose  here- 
with a transcript  of  my  reply  lo  that  note,  dated  on 
the  3d  instant. 

On  the  17th  instant  Mr.  Pakenham  called  at  the 
department,  and  delivered  me  a note,  of  which  1 
transmit  you  a copy,  renewing  his  proposition  to  ar- 
bitrate, but  changing  the  terms.  This  note  has  not 
yet  been  answered.  This  delay  has  been  occasion- 
ed, not  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  rejecting 
the  proposition,  but  from  a desire,  before  preparing 
my  answer,  to  ascertain  the  impression  which  had 
been  made  on  the  British  ministry  and  people  by  the 
president’s  message  and  the  accompanying  corres- 
pondence. I had  anticipated  a visit  from  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hibernia,  but 
he  has  not  since  called  at  the  department. 

Mr.  Pakenham’s  last  proposition  to  arbitrate  is  li- 
able to  the  same  objection  which  was  prominently 
presented  in  my  answer  to  the  first.  It  is  true  that 
he  now  proposes  to  refer  to  arbitration  “the  question 
of  title  in  either  of  the  tw'o  powers  to  the  whole 
territory;”  but  yet,  annexed  to  this  offer,  there  is  a 
condition  “that,  if  neither  should  be  found,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  to  possess  a complete  title 
lo  the  whole  territory,”  then  he  shall  divide  it  be- 
tween them  “according  to  a just  appreciation  of  the 
respective  claims  of  each.”  If  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates  should  consent  to  an  arbitration 
upon  such  terms,  this  would  be  construed  into  an  in- 
timation, if  not  a direct  invitation,  to  the  arbitrator 
lo  divide  the  territory  between  the  parties.  Were  it 
possible  for  this  government,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, to  refer  the  question  to  arbitration,  the  title, 
and  the  title  alone,  detached  from  every  other  con- 
sideration, ought  to  be  the  only  question  submitted. 
If  not  confined  to  this  single  point,  we  should  have 
another  compromising  award  like  that  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands. 

But  arbitration  in  any  form  is  out  of  Ihe  question. 
The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  vast  territory 
on  the  nerthwest  coast  of  America,  with  all  its  com- 
mercial advantages,  can  never  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  referring  it  to  the  decision  of  any  individuals, 
whether  sovereigns,  citizens,  or  subjects.  To  Great 
Britain  it  would  be  a distant  possession,  of  compara- 
tively small  value,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of 
things  she  cannot  very  long  enjoy,  but  to  the  United 
States  it  is  invaluable.  Whilst  arbitration  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  question,  it  is  probable  that,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from  an 
anxious  desire  to  preserve  peace,  the  senate,  if  the 
question  were  submitted  to  them,  might  advL-e  the 
president  not  to  insist  upon  the  full  extent  of  our 
rights,  but  we  could  never  place  it  in  the  power  of 
any  arbitrator  to  deprive  us  of  a foot  of  the  soil  on 
the  continent  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  of  the  valuable  harbors  of  Puget’s  sound.  Such 
is  the  fixed  determination  of  the  president. 

Again:  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  a treaty 
should  be  submitted  to  the  seriate  for  arbitration,  it 
could  not,  by  any  possibility  obtain  the  necessary 
majority  in  that  body. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  pursuit  of  arbitration  by  the 
British  government  can  produce  no  other  effect  than 
to  involve  the  question  in  new  difficulties,  and,  per- 
haps, render  an  amicable  adjustment  of  it  impossible. 
The  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  is  becoming  daily  more  unanimous  and  in- 
tense m favor  of  asserting  our  right  to  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  the  debates  in  congress  and  their  delay  lo 
act  m accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
president,  only  serve  to  increase  the  popular  excite- 
ment. Resolutions  of  state  conventions  and  stale  le- 
gislatures are  now,  in  succession,  being  adopted  in 
favor  of  adhering  to  the  line  of  54°  40'.  If  the  Bri- 
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tish  government  intend  to  make  a proposition  to  this 
government,  they  have  not  an  hour  to  lose  if  they 
desire  a peaceful  termination  of  the  controversy. 

Notwithstanding  all  you  have  seen  in  the  public 
papers,  the  notice,  unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  will 
pass  congress,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  large  majo- 
rities of  both  houses,  as  well  as  tbe  other  measures 
recommended  by  the  president. 

The  president  will  never  abandon  the  position  he 
has  taken  in  his  message.  Clearly  convinced  of  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  territory  in 
dispute,  and  relieved,  by  the  refusal  of  the  British 
government  to  accept  the  offer  of  compromise,  from 
the  embarrassment  in  which  the  acts  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  placed  him,  he  would  not  now  authorize 
the  conclusion  of  a treaty  on  that  basis.  But  the 
senate,  his  constitutional  advisers,  arc  now  in  ses- 
sion. The  question  of  peace  or  war  may  be  involv- 
ed in  the  issue.  They  are  a branch  of  the  war- 
making as  well  as  the  treaty-making  power.  In  de- 
ference to  the  senate,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
submit  such  a proposition  for  their  previous  advice. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  British  government 
should  at  once  present  their  ultimatum.  If  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham  should  offer  less,  in  the  hope  that,  having  ! 
thus  recommenced  the  negotiation,  he  might,  in  its 
progress,  induce  me  to  say  what  the  president  would 
consent  to  accept,  he  must  be  disappointed.  The 
president  will  accept  nothing  less  than  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, unless  the  senate  should  otherwise  determine. 
The  only  question  which  he  will  decide  is,  whether 
the  new  proposition,  should  any  such  be  made,  be  of 
a character  to  justify  its  submission  to  the  senate  for 
their  previous  advice. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  by  which  you  may  be 
surrounded,  it  is  left  to  your  sound  discretion  whe- 
ther any  such  communication  or  intimation  shall  be 
made  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 

1 am,  &c.,  JAIMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  esq.,  &c. 

MR.  M’LANE  TO  MR.  BUCHANAN. — EXTRACT. 

London,  Ftbruary  3,  184G. 

Sin:  * * * Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
I still  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  in  my 
power,  without  any  improper  commitment  of  the 
president,  to  lead  to  a renewal  of  the  negotiation  by 
this  government,  and  to  the  submission,  unless  ano- 
ther mode  would  be  more  desirable,  through  its  min- 
ister at  Washington,  of  a proposition  adopting  that 
directed  by  the  president  on  the  12th  of  July  last, 
with  some  modifications  not  inconsistent,  according 
to  the  sense  I entertain  of  it,  with  our  national  hon- 
or. Of  this  1 should  feel  quite  certain,  if  I could 
officially  know  that  the  proposition  would  probably 
be  accepted  at  Washington;  and  I should  attempt  it 
informally,  and  upoD  my  individual  responsibility, 
with  scarcely  less  confidence  of  success,  if,  while 
acting  in  that  way,  1 could  encourage  a like  result. 

It  s due,  however,  to  my  own  position,  and  to 
those  with  whom  I am  brought  into  intercourse  upon 
this  subject  to  state  that  the  opinions  I have  thus  ex- 
pressed are  not  founded  upon  any  direct  communica- 
tion from  ihose  in  official  station,  but  are  rather  the 
result  of  a series  of  facts  and  inferences — entitled, 
however,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  to  not  less  weight. 

After  these  observations,  1 owe  it  more  particularly 
to  myself  to  state  that,  believing,  from  the  history  of 
our  previous  negotiations  as  to  the  Oregon  question, 
that  it  may  now  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  compro- 
mise and  with  reference  to  interests  which  have 
grow  n up  during  the  joint  occupation  of  the  territo- 
ry, without  a violation  of  any  duty  which  a public 
man  owes  to  the  rights  and  honor  of  his  country,  1 
would  not  be  unwilling,  taking  the  president’s  pro- 
position of  the  12lh  July  as  a basis,  to  urge  a final 
adjustment  ol  the  question  according  to  that  proposi- 
tion, but  conceding  to  the  Hudson’s  bay  company  a 
continuance  of  the  privileges  ol  joint  occupation,  in- 
cluding the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  for  a period 
ol  seven  or  ten  years  longer;  and  I hope  I may  he 
allowed  to  add,  (hat  I would  be  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  assenting  to  an  adjustment  by  ex- 
tending the  boundary  to  i tie  Pacific  by  the  49th  par 
allel  and  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  with  free  ports  to  both 
nations;  or  by  extending  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  river  for  a longer  period,  provided  similar 
advantages  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  could  thereby  be 
secured  to  the  United  Stales. 

I believe  that  upon  one  of  these  grounds,  perhaps 
upon  either,  an  adjustment  may  be  concluded;  and  1 
have  a strong  conviction  that  the  mode  first  indicat- 
ed is  entirely  practicable. 

I am,  however,  constrained,  at  the  same  time,  to 
stale,  Irom  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  here, 
that  1 have  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  favorable 
terms  than  those  I have  above  adverted  to  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  consented  to  by  this 
government. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  m’LANE. — EXTRACTS. 

Department  of  Slate, 
Washington,  February  26,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  34,  inclusive,  have 
been  received,  and  laid  before  the  president. 

1 transmit,  herewith,  a copy  of  my  answer,  under 
date  of  the  4th  instant,  to  Mr.  Pakciiham’s  last  pro- 
position to  submit  the  Oregon  question  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

Independently  of  the  reasons  prominently  present- 
ed in  my  reply,  that  the  president  does  not  “believe 
the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to  be  a proper 
subject  for  arbitration,”  there  are  other  powerful 
reasons  against  such  a course,  which  might  have 
been  stated  had  it  been  deemed  proper  in  a commu 
nication  to  the  British  ministen.  These  you  can  use 
as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  first  place,  without  pretending  to  know  the 
opinions  of  individual  senators,  I hazard  but  little  in 
asserting  that  no  treaty  for  arbilralion  could  obtain 
the  constitutional  majority  of  the  senate  necessary 
to  its  ratification.  Several  of  the  senators  who  might 
assent  to  a compromise  upon  the  parallel  of  forty- 
nine  degrees,  would  not  be  willing  to  jeopard  by  ar- 
bitration the  possession  of  the  harbors  on  Admiralty 
inlet  and  Puget’s  sound,  south  of  that  parallel.  In- 
deed, for  commercial  purposes,  the  United  States 
might  almost  as  well  abandon  the  whole  territory  as 
consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  these  harbors;  be 
cause,  south  oLthem,  within  its  limits,  no  good  har- 
bor exists,  The  rejection  of  such  a treaty  by  the 
senate  would  involve  the  question  in  far  greater  em- 
barrassments than  exist  at  present,  and  would  render 
its  amicable  adjustment  still  more  difficult. 

2.  But  even  if  such  a treaty  were  now  ratified  by 
both  powers,  the  process  towards  a final  termination 
of  the  controversy  would  be  exceedingly  slow.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  this  truth.  The  necessary 
delay  in  selecting  the  arbitrators,  in  organizing  the 
board,  in  submitting  the  proofs  and  arguments  of  the 
parties,  would  probably  postpone  the  final  award  for 
several  years.  Meanwhile  the  tide  of  emigration 
from  the  United  States  to  Oregon  would  be  con- 
stantly swelling,  and  the  danger  of  collisions  between 
British  subjects  and  American  citizens  in  that  terri. 
lory  would  be  constantly  increasing.  In  my  opin- 
ion, in  order  to  secure  a peaceful,  there  must  be  a 
prompt  settlement  of  this  controversy.  There  never 
was  a question  in  which  delay  will  provo  more  dan- 
gerous. 

3.  I shall  merely  advert  to  the  difficuljy  of  select- 
ing suitable  arbitrators.  There  would  be  objections 
to  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  on  account  ol 
their  intimate  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and 
objections  equally  strong  against  committing  such 
vast  territorial  rights  to  the  arbitrament  of  in  d i vidua  It. 

It  was  for  these  and  other  considerations  which 
might  be  staled  that,  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  and 
friendship,  the  intention  of  the  president  to  decline 
the  proposition  of  arbitration,  should  it  be  offered  . 
was  early  made  known  to  the  British  government  in 
unofficial  conversations  between  Lord  Aberdeen  an  I 
yourself  at  London,  and  Mr.  Pakenham  and  myself 
in  this  city.  That  government  must,  therefore,  have 
anticipated  the  result  of  its  propositions  to  arbitrate 
before  they  were  presented. 

It  appears  that  in  your  interview  with  the  Errl  of 
Aberdeen,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  his  lordship  complain- 
ed of  the  terms  and  manner  in  which  I had  declined 
to  accept  Mr.  Pakeuhain’s  first  proposition  to  arbi- 
trate; and  “apprehended  that,  from  the  naluie  of  the 
answer  and  the  character  of  the  recent  debate  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  it  would  be  difficult  (o  pre- 
vent the  conclusion  that  the  president  had  deiermin- 
cd  to  discourage  any  new  proposition  on  the  basts  of 
compromise,  and  to  concede  nothing  of  the  extreme 
demand.” 

The  view  of  this  subject  presented  by  you  to  his 
lordship  is  the  correct  one.  My  answer  was  not  in- 
tended either  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  a re- 
newal of  the  negotiations.  The  president  has  at  all 
times  been  prepared  to  receive  and  to  treat  with  the 
utmost  respect  any  proposal  for  a compromise  which 
might  emanate  from  the  British  government.  Whilst 
lie  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to  invite  such  a propo- 
sal, he  has  ever  manifested  an  anxious  desire  to 
preserve  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  lie  would  sacrifice  every 
consideration  except  the  national  rights  and  the  na- 
tional honor.  Loid  Aberdeen  lias  drawn  an  infer- 
ence from  my  language  of  which  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  fairly  suscepuolc.  Of  this  lie  will  be  fully 
sensible  upon  perusing  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
my  answer  to  the  second  proposal  ol  Mr.  Pakenham 
lor  arbitration.  It  is  there  declared  that  “the  presi- 
dent cordially  concurs  with  the  government  of  Great 
Brilam  in  desiring  that  the  present  controversy  may 
be  amicably  adjusted.  Of  this  he  has  given  the 
strongest  prool  before  the  whole  world.  He  be- 
lieves that  as  there  are  no  two  nations  on  the  earth 


more  closely  bound  together  by  the  lies  of  com- 
merce, so  there  are  none  who  ought  to  be  more  able 
or  willing  to  do  each  other  justice  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  arbitrator.”  * * * [This  omis- 

sion relates  exclusively  to  a portion  of  a previous 
despatch  of  Mr.  McLane  relative  to  a conversation 
between  him  and  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject  of 
the  warlike  preparations  by  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
McLane — in  a subsequent  despatch — states  that  the 
secretary  of  state  hud  misunderstood  his  meaning, 
and  therefore  the  paragraph  written  under  this  al- 
leged mistake,  is  not  communicated  in  justice  both 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  McLane.] 

You  strongly  express  the  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  existing  difficulties,  “that  it  would  be  in  my 
[your]  power,  without  any  improper  commitment  of 
the  president,  to  lead  to  a renewal  of  the  negotiation 
by  this  [the  British]  government,  and  to  the  submis- 
sion, unless  another  mode  would  be  more  desirable, 
through  its  minister  at  Washington,  of  a proposition 
adopting  that  directed  by  the  president  on  the  12th 
July  last,  with  some  modifications  not  inconsistent, 
according  to  the  sense  I [you]  entertain  of  it,  with 
our  national  honor.  Of  this  1 [you]  should  feel  quite 
certain,  if  I [you]  could  officially  know  that  the  pro- 
position would  probably  be  acceptable  at  Washing- 
ton.” 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  my  despatch  to  you 
of  the  29th  ultimo,  (No.  22,)  which  you  will  have 
received  shoitly  after  making  this  suggestion,  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  indicate  the  course  which  the  pre- 
sident would  pursue,  in  case  such  an  oiler  should  be 
made  through  the  British  minister  at  Washington. 

The  president,  since  the  dale  of  his  message,  has 
seen  no  cause  to  change  his  opinion,  either  in  regard 
to  our  title  to  Oregon,  or  to  the  manner  iri  which  it 
ought  to  be  asserted.  But  the  federal  constitution 
has  made  the  senate,  to  a certain  extent,  a co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  treaty- making  pawer.  Without 
ttieir  advice  and  consent  no  treaty  can  be  concluded. 
This  power  could  not  be  entrusted  to  wiser  and  bet- 
ter hands.  Besides,  in  their  legislative  character 
they  constitute  a portion  of  the  war-making,  as  in 
their  executive  capacity  they  compose  a part  of  the  - 
treaty-making  power.  They  are  the  representatives 
of  the  sovereign  states  of  this  Union,  and  are  regard- 
ed as  the  best  index  of  the  opinion  of  their  constitu- 
ents. A rejection  of  the  British  ultimatum  might 
probably  lead  to  war;  and  as  a branch  of  the  legisla- 
ti\e  power,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  au- 
thorize the  necessary  preparations  to  render  this  war 
successful.  Under  these  considerations,  the  presi- 
dent, in  deference  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  laic  the- 
ory of  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  government,  will  forego  his 
own  opinions,  so  far  as  to  submit  to  that  body  any 
proposition  which  may  be  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, not.  in  his  judgment  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
the  fact  to  be  disguised,  that,  from  the  speeches  and 
proceedings  in  the  senate,  it  is  probable  that  a pro- 
position to  adjust  the  Oregon  question  on  the  paral- 
lel ol  49  degrees  would  receive  their  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  explicit.  In  your 
despatch  you  have  presented  three  propositions,  ei- 
ther of  which  you  believe  the  British  government 
would  be  willing  to  make  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
the  controversy:  and  you  express  “a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  mode  first  indicated  is  entirely  practi- 
cable.” The  first  would  otter  an  adjustment  of  the 
question  on  the  basis  ol  the  president’s  proposition 
of  the  12th  July  last;  “but  conceding  to  the  Hudson’s 
bay  company  a continuance  of  the  privilege  of  joint 
occupation,  including  the  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia, for  a period  of  seven  or  ten  years  longer.”  The 
proposition  made  by  the  president,  to  which  you  re- 
fer, was,  “that  the  Oregon  territory  shall  be  divided 
between  the  two  countries  by  the  49. Ii  parallel  of 
north  latitude  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean;  ottering  at  the  same  Lime  to  make  free 
to  Great  Biitain  any  port  or  ports  to  Vancouver’s 
island,  south  of  this  parallel,  witich  the  British  gov- 
ernment may  desire.” 

I'he  president  would  feel  no  hesitation  in  present- 
ing to  the  senate,  for  their  previous  “advice  arid  con- 
sent,” Uiis  proposition,  modified  according  to  your 
suggestion. 

it  is  necessary,  however,  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  understanding  of  wlial  is  meant  hy  “a  continu- 
ance of  the  privileges  ot  joint  occupation.”  If  this 
be  understood  as  securing  to  the  Hudson’s  bay  com- 
pany, during  that  limited  period,  no  more  than  the 
privilege  ol  enjoying  all  their  existing  establish- 
ments, together  with  that  of  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trading  with  the  Indians,  and  using  the  harbors  and 
rivers  south  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees,  this  would 
not  prevent  the  president  from  submitting  such  a 
proposition  to  the  senate.  Of  course,  simitar  pnvi. 

| leges  would  be  extended  to  American  cilizeus  north 
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of  49  degrees,  if  there  be  any  such  north  of  that 
parallel,  which  is  doubtful.  But  no  concession  could 
be  made  to  this  country  which  would,  in  the  mean 
time,  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  power  to  es- 
tablish a territorial  government  over  the  whole 
county  south  of  49  degrees,  and  to  make  grants  of 
land  south  of  this  parallel.  The  president  cannot, 
however,  anticipate  any  possible  change  of  circum- 
stances which  would  induce  him  to  submit  such  a 
proposition,  if  it  should  contain  a surrender  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  perpetual  right  to  navigate  the  Colum- 
bia. A grant  of  the  free  navigation  of  tho  St.  Law- 
rence  to  the  United  Stales  would  be  no  equivalent 
for  such  a concession.  Indeed,  this  has  become 
comparatively  valueless  in  conse.qnence  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  and  canals  leading  to  the 
harbors  of  New  Yoik  and  Boston,  which  have  ren- 
dered these  the  great  channels  of  import  and  export 
for  the  region  within  the  United  States  watered  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries. 

The  president  is  desirous  so  to  adjust  IIip  Oregon 
question  as  not  to  leave  open  any  source  from  which 
might  proceed  new  difficulties  and  new  dangers, 
again  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. — 
If  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  granted 
to  Great  Britain,  this  would  become  a perpetual 
cause  of  strife  and  collision  belween  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  two  countries.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible,  by  any  vigilance  which  could  be  exerted, 
to  execute  their  respective  revenue  laws  and  pre- 
vent smuggling  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Besides, 
there  are  several  portages  around  the  falls  and  ra- 
pids oi  the  river  and  its  branches,  the  use  of  which 
would  be  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  free  na- 
vigation. This  would  introduce  ihe  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  with  their  merchandise,  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  mischief 
beyond  what  it  would  be  il  they  were  confined  to  the 
channel  of  the  river.  To  estimate  the  evils  which 
would  attend  such  a concession,  we  have  but  to 
imagine  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
had  the  British  government  succeeded  in  securing 
for  its  subjects  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  its  sources  to  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  president  would  also  consent,  though  with 
reluctance,  to  submit  to  the  senate  the  second  pro- 
position suggested  by  you,  dividing  the  territory  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries  “by  extending 
the  boundary  to  the  Pacific  by  the  49th  parallel  and 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,”  but  without  the  superadded 
words,  “with  free  ports  to  both  nations.”  These 
words  are  indefinite,  and  he  cannot  infer  from  them 
the  extent  of  jour  meaning.  In  case  the  first  pro- 
position to  w bich  yon  refer  should  be  made  by  the 
British  government,  the  president  would  not  object 
to  the  term  of  his  offer  of  the  12th  July  last,  ‘to 
make  free  to  Gre;  t Britain  any  port  or  ports  on 
Vancouver’s  Island,  south  of  this  parallel,  which  the 
Britisn  government  may  desire.”  If  the  cap  of  this 
island  should,  however,  he  surrendered  to  Great 
Britain,  as  wouid  be  the  ease  under  the  second  pro- 
position, then  he  would  consider  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  free  ports  terminated.  I need  not  enlarge  to 
you  upon  the  inconvenience,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
under  our  system  ol  government,  idler  one  or  more 
states  shall  have  been  established  in  Oregon — an 
event  not  far  distant— of  making  any  of  their  porls 
free  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation.  Besides, 
our  system  of  drawbacks  secures  to  other  nations  the 
material  advantages  of  free  porls  without  their  in- 
conveniences. 

There  is  one  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard, 
whether  the  first  or  second  proposition  should  be 
submitted  by  the  British  government.  The  Strait 
of  Fuca  is  an  arm  of  die  sea,  and,  under  the  public 
law  all  nations  would  possess  the  same  right  to  na- 
vigate it  throughout  its  whole  extent  as  they  now 
have  to  the  navigation  of  the  Bi  dish  channel.  Still, 
to  prevent  iuture  difficulties,  this  ought  to  be  clear 
iy  and  distinctly  understood,  it  is  rendered  the  more 
necessary  when  we  recollect  that  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment not  many  years  ago  asserted  a claim  to  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean, 
between  its  Asiatic  and  American  territories,  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  “a  close  se.i.” 

From  what  I have  said  you  will  perceive  that  the 
third  proposition  to  which  you  refer  will  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  tire  president,  even  to  the  extent 
of  submitting  it  to  the  senate. 

Tiius  I iiave  presented  a frank  and  unreserved 
exposition  oi’  die  vietvs  of  the  president  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  To  what  extent  you  should  com 
municate  them  to  Lord  Aberdeen  is  left  entirely  to 
your  own  discretion.  The  president  relies  with  im- 
plicit confidence  on  your  sound  judgment,  prudence, 
and  palriotis.ii. 

1 am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  oti’L  serv’t, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  E-q.,  tic. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

Department  of  State , 
Washington , March  28,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  No.  35,  dated  on  the  3d,  was 
received  the  21st  instant. 

My  despatch  No.  23,  of  the  26th  February  last, 
was  so  full  and  explicit  in  relation  to  the  Oregon 
question  as  to  leave  nothing  for  me  to  say  upon  that 
subject,  except  merely  to  answer  some  of  the  inquries 
contained  in  your  No.  35,  which  had  not  been  anti- 
cipated. 

You  understand  Lord  Aberdeen  to  have  stated  that 
if  no  sufficient  encouragement  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  compromise  should  be  held  out 
by  my  last  answer  to  the  last  proposition  of  the 
British  government  for  arbitration,  in  such  case  one 
of  the  alternatives  left  him  might  be  to  offer  a pro- 
position through  yourself  to  this  government.— 
Should  the  contingency  occur,  his  lordship  may 
adopt  this  course,  if  he  think  proper.  You  are  au- 
thorised to  receive  and  transmit  to  this  department 
any  proposition  made  by  him;  but  in  no  event  vvill 
the  president  consent  to  transfer  the  negotiation  to 
London.  '1  he  reasons  against  this  are,  in  his  opin- 
ion, conclusive,  and  will  readily  occur  to  your  own 
mind. 

We  have  but  little  information  to  be  relied  upon  in 
regard  to  the  navigableness  of  the  ..Columbia  river 
and  its  branches  north  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees; 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  navigable 
for  boats  and  batteaux  of  a few  tons  burden.  We 
understand  that  it  is  by  this  mode  that  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  convey  furs  and  other  articles  from 
several  of  their  remote  stations  to  their  general  de- 
pot at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  receive  their  supplies 
from  thence. 

For  information  upon  this  subject,  I refer  you  to 
senate  document  No.  39,  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
21st  congress,  and  especially  to  the  report  of  Joshua 
Pilcher  (a  highly  respectable  man)  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  (volume  1,  January  25,  1831.)  You  will 
doubtless  find  this  volume  in  the  library  of  your 
legation;  but  lest  it  might  nut  be  there,  I shall  tran- 
scribe a few  sentences  from  that  report.  He  says 
(page  10:) 

“I  set  out  from  Fort  Colville  Ihe  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  in  company  with  six  men  of  the  post, 
carrying  the  annual  express  or  packet  across  the 
continent.  Our  route  was  up  the  main  river  Colum- 
bia; our  conveyance  a batteau  of  four  or  five  tons, 
in  this  batteau  we  ascended  the  river  about  three 
hundred  miles,  where  the  river  divides  into  three 
forks;  the  main  one  being  still  navigable  to  its  head, 
which  issues  from  a lake  in  the  Rocky  [Mountains. — 
At  the  three  forks,  which  is  called  the  Boat  En- 
campment, because  it  is  the  place  where  the  boats 
are  left,  and  the  portage  across  the  mountains  com- 
menced, we  began  oui  overland  journey.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  Boat  Encampment  on  the  4th  October, 
and  remained  there  until  the  2d  November  wailing 
fur  the  arrival  of  a party  from  Hudson’s  Bay.”  &e. 
“On  the  4lh  we  set  out.  We  were  still  six  in  com- 
pany, five  besides  myself,  all  on  horseback;  we  taking 
the  horses  of  the  party  just  arrived,  and  they  taking 
the  batteau  in  which  we  had  ascended  the  river.  The 
weather  was  still  mild,  no  appearance  of  ice,  arid  the 
river  reported  by  all  the  company  to  remain  open  the 
winter  through,”  &c. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Cox’s  Columbia  River, 
chapter  viii,  page  162,  you  will  find  that  there  are  a 
number  of  poilages  around  its  rapids.  I am,  &c. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

P.  S.  A copy  of  tiie  senate  document  from  which 
the  above  quotations  are  made  having  been  procured, 
it  rs  herewith  transmitted. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

Department  of  slate, 
Washington,  Jipril  28,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  38,  inclusive,  have 
been  duly  received. 

I herewith  transmit  a notice  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  second  article. — 
This  paper  you  will  deliver  to  her  Britannic  majes- 
ty in  person,  or  to  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  after  you  shall  have  ascer- 
tained which  of  these  modes  of  presenting  it  w ill  be 
most  in  accordance  with  her  majesty’s  wishes.  A 
duplicate  of  the  same  is  transmitted,  to  be  placed  on 
tile  in  the  archives  of  your  legation. 

As  the  abrogation  of  this  convention  is  an  act  of 
an  important  and  solemn  character,  the  delivery  of 
the  notice  ought  to  be  attested  with  all  due  formali- 
ty. The  mode  is  left  entirely  to  your  ovvn  discre- 
tion; but  1 would  suggest  that  it  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  a protocol  in  triplicate — one  copy  of  which 


should  remain  with  the  British  government,  another 
with  the  legation  in  London,  and  the  third  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  department. 

In  the  remarks  which  you  may  have  occasion  to 
make  on  the  delivery  of  the  notice,  the  language  of 
the  preamble  to  the  “joint  resolution  concerning  the 
Oregon  territory”  must  necessarily  be  your  guide. — 
It  is  true  that  the  president  would  have  preferred  a 
nakeil  resolution,  authorising  him  to  give  the  notice; 
and  he  believes  that,  if  such  a resolution  had  been 
adopted  by  congress  during  the  month  of  December 
last,  the  controversy  might  have  been  adjusted  both 
more  speedily  and  upon  better  terms  for  the  United 
Stales.  He  was  content,  nevertheless,  with  the  re- 
solution as  it  originally  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives: and,  in  the  form  finally  adopted,  he  consi- 
ders it  preferable  to  a failure  of  the  measure  How- 
ever, congress  have  spoken  their  will  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  their  joint  resolution,  and  to  this  it  is  his  and 
your  duty  to  conform. 

Upon  a careful  review  of  my  despatch  to  you  (No. 
23)  of  the  26th  of  February  last,  the  president  finds 
nothing  to  change.  It  vvill  still  continue  to  be  the 
guide  of  your  conduct.  In  that  despatch  1 have  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  “the  president  has  at  all  times 
been  prepared  to  receive  and  treat  with  the  utmost 
respect  any  proposal  for  a compromise  for  the  Ore- 
gon question  which  might  emanate  from  the  British 
government.  Whilst  he  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to 
invite  such  a proposal,  he  has  ever  manifested  an 
anxious  desire  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with 
Great  Britain.”  These  sentiments  of  the  president 
you  may  communicate  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  deliver- 
ing the  notice. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  negotiation  it  is  clear 
that,  “iri  the  adoption  of  all  proper  measures  for  a 
speedy  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences 
and  disputes  in  regard  to  said  territory,”  the  first 
propesai  ought  to  proceed  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enforce  so  plain 
a proposition  by  arguments,  as  these  vvill  readily  oc- 
cur to  your  own  mind,  should  this  become  a question; 
which,  however,  cannot  be  anticipated. 

1 am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c. 

MR.  M’LANE  TO  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

[Extracts.] 

London,  May  28,  1846. 

I received,  late  in  the  day,  on  the  15lh  instant, 
(Friday,)  your  despatch  number  twenty-seven,  dated 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six,  transmitting  a notice  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
prescribed  in  the  second  article,  instructing  me  to 
deliver  the  notice  to  her  Britannic  majesty  in  person, 
or  to  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
loreign  affairs,  as  will  be  most  agreeable  to  her  ma- 
jesty ’s  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  mode 
of  the  delivery  of  the  notice  entirely  at  my  own  dis- 
cretion. 

I vvill,  of  course,  execute  your  instructions  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  As,  however,  I could 
only  ascertain  her  majesty’s  wishes,  which  1 am 
directed  to  consult,  through  the  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
been  afforded  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  preparation  of  my  despatches  for  the  steamer  of 
l to-morrow,  and  of  my  engagements  at  the  foreign 
office  connected  with  one  of  the  topics  of  this  letter, 
il  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  give  to  a subject  of 
so  much  importance  that  deliberation  which  1 am 
sensible  a proper  exercise  of  the  discretion  confided 
to  me  requires.  To  morrow,  however,  1 propose  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  \\  about  loss  of  time,  finally  to  execute 
your  instructions  in  the  mode  that  may  be  deemed 
most  effectual.  I may  add  that,  although  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  presentation  of  the  notice 
lo  her  majesiy  in  person  will  not  be  admissible,  and 
that,  where  a tiealy  may  be  annulled  upon  notice  by 
one  party,  trie  mode  of  delivering  the  notice  need 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  assent  of  ihe  other;  yet, 

I in  the  present  instance,  i do  not  apprehend  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  in  giving  and  receiving  the  no- 
tice in  a mode  mutually  satislaclory,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  usage  in  such  cases.  * * * 

* * * I have  now  to  acquaint  you  that,  after 
the  receipt  of  your  despatches  on  the  lath  instant, 
by  the  “Caledonia,”  1 had  a lengthened  conference 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  which  occasion  the  resump- 
tion of  the  negotiation  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question,  and  the  nature  of  the  proposi- 
tion he  contemplated  submitting  for  that  purpos?, 
formed  the  subject  of  a full  and  free  conversation. 

1 have  now  to  state  ihat  instructions  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Pakenham  by  the  steamer  to-morrow, 
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to  submit  a new  and  further  proposition  on  the  part 
of  this  government  for  a partition  "of  trie  territory  in 
dispute. 

The  proposition  most  probably  will  offer  substan- 
tially: 

First . To  divide  the  territory  by  the  extension  of 
the  line  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  to  the  sea;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Birch’s  Bay; 
thence  by  the  canal  De  An  o and  Straits  of  Fuca  to 
the  ocean;  and  confirming  to  the  United  States — 
what  indeed  they  would  possess  without  any  special 
confirmation — the  right  freely  to  use  and  navigate 
the  strait  throughout  its  extent. 

Second.  To  secure  to  the  British  subjects  occupy- 
ing lands,  forts,  -and  stations  any  where  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Columbia  and  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  perpetual  title  to  all  their  lands  and  stations 
of  which  they  may  be  in  actual  occupation;  liable, 
however,  in  all  respects,  as  I understand,  to  the  ju- 
risdiction and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Similar  privileges 
will  be  offered  to  be  extended  to  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales  who  may  have  settlements  north  of 
the  forty  ninth  parallel;  though  I presume  it  is  pret- 
ty well  understood  that  there  are  no  settlements  upon 
which  this  nominal  mutuality  could  operate.  1 have 
no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
the  present  British  settlements  between  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  They  are  not  be- 
lieved by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  numerous,  however; 
consisting,  as  he  supposes,  of  a few  private  farms 
and  two  or  three  forts  and  stations.  I have  already, 
in  a previous  despatch,  taken  the  liberty  to  remind- 
you  that,  by  their  charter,  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
are  prohibited  from  acquiring  title  to  lands,  and 
that  the  occupations  to  be  affected  by  this  reserva- 
tion have  been  made  either  by  the  squatters  of  that 
company,  or  by  the  Puget’s  Sound  Land  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  prohibition  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  charter.  They  are  in  point  of  fact 
also,  according  to  Captain  Walker’s  account,  culti- 
vated and  used  chiefly  by  the  persons  employed  on 
the  service  of  the  former  company,  and  as  auxiliary 
to  their  general  business  of  hunting  and  trapping, 
rather  than  with  a view,  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, of  colonizing  or  of  permanent  settlement. 

Lastly  'The  proposition  will  demand  for  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company  the  right  of  freely  navigating  the 
Columbia  river.  It  will,  however,  as  I understand, 
disclaim  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  or  of  the  right  of 
exercising  any  jurisdiction  or  police  whatever  on 
the  part  of  this  government  or  of  the  company,  and 
will  contemplate  only  the  right  of  navigating  the 
river  upon  the  same  looting,  and  according  to  the 
same  regulations,  as  may  he  applicable  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales.  I have  already  acquainted 
ydu  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  very  positively  and  ex- 
plicitly declined  to  treat  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Si.  Lawrence  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  that,  even  it  were  desirable  to  us  to 
propose  to  offer  one  for  the  other,  he  would  on  no 
account  enter  into  any  negotiation  in  regard  to  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

* * * * * i have  seen  no  cause  to  change 

the  opinion  that,  in  any  attempt  to  divide  the  Oregon 
territory,  the  obligation  felt  by  this  government  to 
protect  the  rights  of  their  subjects  which  may  have 
been  acquired  or  have  grown  up  during  the  joint  oc- 
cupation, would  most  probably  interpose  die  greatest 
dilliculiy  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment. — 
And  it  is  now  obvious  that  the  proposed  reservation 
ot  the  right  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company  of  Ireely 
navigating  Ihe  Columbia,  and  that  in  favor  of  the 
Bi ilish  occupants  north  of  the  river,  proceed  from 
this  source;  although  it  is  probable  that  more  or  less 
pride  may  be  felt  at  giving  up  now,  without  what 
they  may  deem  an  adequate  equii alent,  what  has 
been  hitherto  tendered  by  our  negotiators. 

In  fact,  except  in  the  surrender  of  the  U.  States 
of  the  title  of  the  lands  not  occupied  by  British  sub 
jects  between  the  Columbia  and  the  forty-ninth  pa- 
rallel, and  also  the  surrender  of  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  river  and  the  country  within  the  same 
limits,  1 am  afraid  it  may,  with  some  plausibility, 
be  contended  that  there  is  no  very  material  diffe- 
rence between  the  present  proposition  and  that  offer- 
ed to  Mr.  Gallatin  by  Messrs.  Addington  and  Uuskis- 
sen,  the  British  negotiators  in  1827. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  slate  that  the 
proposition,  as  now  submitted,  has  not  received  my 
countenance.  ******* 

I have  therefore  felt  it  my  duly  to  discouiage  any 
expectation  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  Hie  presi- 
dent; or,  il  submitted  to  that  body,  approved  by  the 
senate. 

I do  not  think  there  can  be  much  doubt,  however, 
that  ari  impression  has  Deen  produced  litre  that  the  j 
senate  would  accept  the  proposition  now  offered,  at  1 
least  without  any  material  modification,  and  that  the  j 


president  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  reject- 
ing it  without  consulting  the  senate.  If  there 
be  any  reasonable  ground  to  entertain  such  an 
impression,  however  erroneous,  an  offer  less  ob- 
jectionable, in  the  first  instance  at  least,  could  hardly 
be  expected. 

It  may  be  considered  certain,  also,  in  my  opinion, 
that  Hie  offer  now  to  be  made  is  not  to  be  submitted 
as  an  ultimatum,  and  is  not  intended  as  such;  though 
I have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Pakenjiain  will  not 
be  authorised  to  accept  or  reject  any  modification 
proposed  on  our  party  but  that  fie  will,  in  such  case, 
be  instructed  to  refer  the  modification  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  since  the  president’s 
annual  message,  and  the  public  discussion  that  has 
subsequently  taken  place  in  the  senate,  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tion in  its  future  stages,  without  reference  to  the 
opinion  of  senators,  or  free  from  speculation  as  to 
the  degree  of  control  they  may  exercise  over  the  re 
suit.  Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  prudent  and 
regular  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  I think  it  of 
the  utmost  importance,  upon  the  present  occasion,  if 
the  president  should  think  proper  to  propose  any 
modification  of  the  offer  to  be  made  by  Mr  Paken- 
ham,  ttiat  the  modification  should  be  understood  as 
possessing  the  concurrence  of  the  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  treaty  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  with  any  certainty, 
the  extent  in  which  this  government  might  be  in- 
duced to  modify  the  proposition,  even  if  they  should 
be  assured  that  the  senate,  no  less  than  the  presi- 
dent, demanded  it.  It  must  not  escape  observation 
that,  during  the  preceding  administration  of  our  go- 
vernment, the  extension  of  the  iine  on  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  to  the  Sraits  of  Fuca,  as  now  propos- 
ed by  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  actually  suggested  by 
my  immediate  predecessor  as  one  he  thought  his 
government  might  accepl;  and  that,  in  regard  to 
those  English  subjects  who  would  be  left  within 
American  jurisdiction  by  adopting  that  boundary,  he 
considered  the  provisions  of  the  second  article  of 
Jay’s  treaty  as  a precedent  for  a covenienl  mode  of 
dealing  with  them.  By  the  second  article  of  Jay’s 
treaty,  however,  British  subjects  would  not  only  be 
secured  in  the  absolute  title  to  ail  their  lands  and 
effects  as  fully  as  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s  proposition,  but 
would  be  allo  wed  the  option  to  continue  as  British 
subjects,  and  without  any  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the' United  Suites,  which,  according  to  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  offer,  as  I understand  it,  they  would  not 
possess.  In  point  ot  fact,  there  fore,  the  substantial 
points  of  the  present  offer,  and  those  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  regarded  as  most  objectionable,  are 
little  more  than  the  embodiment  of  the  various  of- 
fers or  suggestions  winch,  at  different  times,  have, 
in  some  form  or  other,  proceeded  from  our  own  ne- 
gotiators. 

I have  myself  always  believed,  if  the  extension  of 
the  line  of  boundary  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  by 
the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  the  sea  would  he  acceptable 
to  our  government,  that  the  demand  of  a right  freely 
to  navigate  the  Columbia  river  could  be  compro- 
mised upon  a point  of  a time  by  conceding  it  for 
such  period  as  might  be  -necessary  for  the  trade  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  company  north  or  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel.  Entertaining  great  confidence  in  that 
opinion,  and  deeming  it  only  reasonable,  i confess 
that,  from  an  early  period,  1 have  used  every  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  in  my  power  to  reconcile  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  such  a limitation;  and,  although  1 am 
quite  aware  that,  with  a portion  of  the  British  pub- 
1 c,  an  importance  it  by  no  means  deserves  is  attach- 
ed to  the  navigation  ol  the  Columbia  river,  and  that 
in  others  it  is  undeservedly  regarded  as  a point  of 
pride,  1 have  been  disappointed  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  il  has  been,  at  so  much  risk,  insisted 
upon.  Feeling  very  sure,  however,  that  the  present 
oiler  is  not  made  or  intended  as  an  ultimatum,  I think 
it  only  reasonable  to  infer  an  expectation  on  the 
part  of  those  wtio  are  offering  it,  not  only  that  mo- 
difications may  be  suggested,  but  Ilia l they  may  be 
reasonably  required.  And  therefore  1 still  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that,  although  from  a variety  of 
causes — in  part,  perhaps,  from  an  expectation  that 
in  the  United  Slates  tins  point  may  not  be  absolute- 
ly insisted  upon,  and  m part  from  deference  to  inle- 
lests  and  impressions  at  home — they  could  not  be 
induced  in  the  first  instance  to  make  an  offer  with 
such  a qualification;  yet,  if  the  adjustment  of  the 
question  should  be  lound  to  depend  upon  this  point 
only,  they  would  yield  ihe  demand  to  the  permanent 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  lie  content  to  accept  it 
for  such  a number  of  years  as  would  afford  ail  the 
substantial  advantages  to  those  interests  they  have 
particularly  in  view  dial  could  be  reasonably  desir- 
; cd.  11  the  only  question  upon  which  Ihe  adjustment 
of  the  Oiegon  question  depended  should  be  whetrier 
| the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  rivershould  be  grant-  j 


ed  for  a period  sufficient  to  subserve  all  the  purposes 
of  British  subjects  within  the  disputed  territory,  or 
whether  the  right  should  be  extended  indefinitely  to 
a particular  class  of  British  subjects,  I mud  believe 
that  no  English  statesman,  in  the  face  of  his  denial 
of  a similar  privilege  to  American  citizens  in  regard 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  take  the  hazard  upon 
this  point  alone  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  if  the  same  ministry  from  whom  the  present 
offer  proceeds  should  continue  masters  of  their  own 
proposition  by  remaining  in  office  until  the  qualifi- 
cation I am  adverting  to  would  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
I should  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  belief  1 have 
now  expressed. 

I regret  to  say,  however,  that  I have  not  the  least 
expectation  that  a less  reservation  than  is  proposed 
in  favor  of  the  occupants  of  land  between  the  Co- 
lumbia and  forty-ninth  parallel  would  be  assented 
to.  1 may  repeat  my  conviction,  founded  upon  all 
the  discussions  in  which  I have  been  engaged  here, 
that,  in  making  partition  of  Ihe  Oregon  territory, 
the  protection  of  those  interests  which  tiave  grown 
up  during  the  joint  occupation  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable obligation  on  the  score  of  honor,  and  as 
impossible  to  be  neglected.  I am  quite  sure  that  it 
was  at  one  time  in  contemplation  to  insist  upon  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  fur  British 
subjects  and  British  commerce  generally,  arid  that  it 
has  been  ultimately  confined  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
company,  after  great  resistance,  and,  in  the  end, 
most  reluctantly.  Being  so  confined,  however,  it 
would  be  only  reasonable  to  limit  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right  to  a period  beyond  which  the  company 
might  have  no  great  object  to  use  the  river  for  the 
purposes  of  their  trade.  But  the  interests  of  the 
British  subjects  who  have  settled  upon  and  are  oc- 
cupying lands  north  of  the  forty-ninth,  are  consider- 
ed as  permanent,  and  entitled,  when  passing  under  a 
new  jurisdiction,  to  have  their  posses.-ion  secured. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  this 
government,  and  not  at  all  likely,  in  my  opinion  to 
be  changed. 

1 may  add,  too,  that  I have  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  extension 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  give 
the  southern  cape  of  Vancouver’s  Island  to  the  United 
States. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  leaving  this  subject,  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  posilion  of  the  present 
ministry.  The  success  of  their  measures  respecting 
the  proposed  commercial  relaxations  is  quite  certain" 
and  the  corn  bill,  having  now  finally  passed  the 
tiouse  of  commons,  may  be  expected,  at  no  remote 
day,  to  pass  the  lords  by  a majority  no  less  decisive. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  tie  which  has  hitherto 
kept  the  whig  party  in  support  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  be  desolved;  and  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party,  who  supposed  themselves  to  have 
been  betrayed,  to  drive  him  from  office,  has  lost  none 
of  Us  vigor  or  power.  Indeed,  it  is  confidently  re- 
ported, in  quarters  entitled  to  great  respect,"  that 
they  have  even  offei ed  to  the  leader  of  the  whig 
party  tu  select  his  own  tune,  and  that,  when  iie  is 
ready,  they  will  be  no  less  piepare'd  to  force  minis- 
ters to  resign.  I have  reason  to  know  that  at  pre- 
sent ministers  themselves  believe  a change  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  are  considering  only  the  mode  and  the 
time  in  which  it  will  most  likely  happen.  It  will 
not  be  long,  after  the  success  of  the  measures  for  the 
repeal  of  the  “corn  laws,”  before  opportunities 
enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  will  oc- 
cur. The  “factory  bill,”  regulating  me  hours  of 
labor,  will  afford  one,  and  most  probably  that  on 
which  the  change  will  take  place.  With  a know- 
ledge that  the  change,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  una- 
voidable, and  that  the  offer  has  been  made  to  ihe 
probable  head  of  a new  ministry  to  select  his  own 
time,  may  it  not  be  expected  that,  instead  of  waiting 
quietly  to  allow  the  whig  lea  ler  to  select  the  time 
of  coining  in,  the  present  premier  will  rather  select 
his  own  time  and  mode  of  going  out,  and,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  so  regulate  his  retirement  as  to 
leave  as  few  obstacles  as  possible  to  his  restoration 
to  powei?  In  that  case  it  is  not  very  unlikely  he 
would  prefer  going  out  upon  the  “factory  bill,”  be- 
fore taking  ground  upon  more  important  measures; 
and,  if  so,  it  will  not  surprise  me  to  witness  the 
coming  in  of  a new  ministry  by  the  end  of  June,  or 
earlier.  With  a knowledge  ol  the  proposition  now 
to  he  made,  1 am  not  prepared  to  say  lhal  one  mure 
objectionable  might  be  apprehended  from  a whig 
ministry;  unless,  indeed,  the  present  government 
may  he  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  accept  qualifica- 
tions when  proposed  by  the  president,  which  it  was 
unwilling  at  fiist  to  offer.  Upon  that  supposition  it 
might  be  desirable  that  the  modifications  should  be 
offered  before  the  coming  in  ol  a new  minister  wtio 
finding  only  the  acts  of  his  predecessor,  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  intentions,  might  not  b ■ so  ready  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  a change. 
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Business  circles.  Tlie  money  market  remains  quiet. 
Foreign  exchanges  are  kept  down  by  the  increased  de- 
mand in  Europe  for  our  bread  stuffs  and  provisions,  on 
one  band,  and  by  the  delay  to  bring  foreign  goods  into 
market  until  the  reduced  duties  shall  lake  effect.  Ster- 
ling bills  at  Boston  and  New  York,  range  fro.u  107g  to 
108. 

Fair  dividends  have  been  declared  .by  most  of  the  banks 
the  payment  of  which,  contributes  to  furnish  sufficient 
funds  for  business  operations.  Discounts  for  goud  pa- 
per at  legal  rates  are  ea-ily  obtained. 

The  appearance  in  the  money  market,  of  the  United 
States  secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  a borrower  on  ac- 
count of  the  government,  has.  of  course,  created  con- 
siderable sensation  with  both  banks  and  bankers,  and 
some  concern  on  the  par  of  business  men,  lest  the  pre- 
sent easy  condition  of  finances,  should  become  derang- 
ed by  the  banks  allowing  the  government  to  absorb  the 
means  they  now  possess,  of  accommodating  their  busi- 
ness customers. 

The  prices  demanded,  and  in  some  instances,  obtair- 
ed  after  the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer,  for  wheat  and 
flour,  for  shipment,  have  not  been  sustained  Flour  has 
receded,  in  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets,  to 
about  $5,  and  wheat  in  proportion.  Corn  sustains  its 
own.  . 

The  internal  trade  makes  a very  fair  exhibit,  m every 
direction,— and  shipping  are  in  great  demand  in  our  sea 
ports  for  the  conveyance  of  our  immense  products  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

All  this  notvyithstanding,  our  business  men  in  the  in- 
terior, and  especially  dry  goods  men,  are  suffering  exceed- 
ingly, from  loss  in  the  market  value  of  their  stock.  Ma- 
nufactures suffer  still  more. 

Mexico.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  that  ad- 
vices from  Mexico,  via  Matamoros  states  that  General 
Almonte  has  been  appointed  president  of  Mexico  ad  in- 
terim, and  Gen.  Santa  Anna  generalissimo  of  the  armies 
of  Mexico;  and  further,  that  Santa  Anna  was  then  en- 
gaged in  raising  and  organizing  troops,  intending  to 
take  the.  field  in  person  in  the  north. 

Santa  Fe.  Advices  to  the  9th  September  are  receiv- 
ed Irom  Gen.  Kearney.  He  had  ordered  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  about  150  miles,  expecting  the  Mormon 
battalion  of  infantry  up  by  the  time  they  returned.  It 
had  been  determined  that  the  two  companies  of  dra- 
goons under  Captains  Moore  and  Cook,  and  the  Mor- 
mon infantry,  should  accompany  Gen.  Kearney  in  his 
expedition  to  California. 

Letters  from  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  commander  of  the 
Mormon  infantry,  written  o i the  route,  however,  state 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  reach  Santa  Fe  before  the  1st 
of  October.  „ „ T_ 

After  the  departure  of  Gen.  Kearney,  the  remainder 
of  the  force  is  to  be  divided.  One  half  of  it  was  to  re- 
main at  Santa  Fe,  including  the  battalion  of  artillery  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  Clark,  and  a company  of 
dragoons  under  Capt.  Sumner.  The  remainder  of  the 
force,  under.  Col.  Doniphan  was  to  march  to  Chihuahua, 
there’ to  be  attached  to  Gen.  Wool’s  army. 


Elections. — Pennsylvania. — A more  tremendous 
storm  of  wind  and  ram  has  not  been  experienced  for 
many  years,  than  occured  during  the  day  of  the  election 
which  took  place  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  wind  blew  so  furiously  as  to 
prostrate  trees,  fences,  chimneys,  and  in  some  places 
houses.  Umbrellas  were  useless,  and  yet  so  far  as  we 
have  received  returns,  so  intense  was  the  political  con- 
test, that  the  vote  taken  appears  to  have  been  large. 
members  of  congress  elected. 

Dist.  Whig.  Locofoco. 

I.  Lewis  C.  Levin,  Native  American. 

II.  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll, 

III.  Charles  Browne, 

IV.  C.  J.'  Ingersoll, 

V.  John  Friedly,* 

VI.  J.  W.  Hornbeek,* 

VII.  A.  R.  Mcllvaine, 

VII 1 John  Strolim, 

IX,  William  Strong. 

X.  Richard  Broadhead. 

XII.  James  Pollock, 

XIV.  George  N.  Eckert, 

XV.  Henry  Ness,* 

XVI.  Jasper  E.  Brady,* 

XVII.  John  Blanchard, 

XXI-  Moses  Hampton. 

* Whig  gain.  ......  , 

In  the  fourth  Congressional  district,  the  vote  stood — 
For  C.  J-  Ingersoll,  (loco,  for  Tariff  of  ’42,)  3786 

For  Littell,  'Native  American,  Tariff  of’42  and 

Whig,)'  3519 

For  Conrad,  (nominated  Whig,)  2226 

From  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Ingersoll,  though 
elected,  is  1969  votes  behind  the  aggregate  vote  for  the 

two  Whig  candidates.  „„ 

The  Legislature. — The  'Senate  consists  ot  33  mem 
ber-:  one  third  ol  whom  are  elected  annually.  Of  the 
eleven  to  he  elected  on  this  occasion,  8 were  last  year 
loco  and  3 vvhigs.  So  for  as  ascertained,  all  three  ot  the 
whins  are  re-elected,  and  vvhigs  are  elected  from  lour  of 
the  fate  loco  districts.  Tlie  Senate  according  to  this, 
would  stand  18  whig,  14  loco,  and  1 native. 

The  House  consists  of  100  members,  of  which  the  locos 
had  last  session  67,  and  the  vvhigs  33 

So  iar  as  returns  are  received,  the  vvhigs  have  elected 
36,  gaining  14  members — the  locos  have  elected  20,  with- 
out having  any  gain. 


Canal  Commissioner. — The  only  test  of  parly 
strength  in  a general  vote  of  the  State,  on  this  occasion, 
and  therefore  a point  of  the  warmest  contest,  was  for  Ca- 
nal Commissioner,  now  elected  by  the  people,  and  hold- 
ing a large  share  of  patronage  and  power.  From  returns 
received,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Power,  the  whig  candi- 
date. will  be  elected  by  a formidable  majority. 

Philadelphia— The  whig  candidate  for  Mayor, 
Swift,  is  re-elected  by  a large  majority.  The  vote 
stood  : — 

Swift,  (whig  ) Vaux,  (loco  ) Browne,  (native.) 

5,395  3069  3,053 

A whig  corporation  is  elected. 

Ohio — The  only  returns  received,  are  from  Steuben- 
ville, Jefferson  County,  in  which  at  the  election  in  1814 
the  loco  majority  was  25.  The  vvhigs  have  canied  their 
entire  ticket  for  the  first  time;  majority  for  Bibb,  whig 
candidate  for  Governor,  about  100. 

Georgia. — From  returns  received,  the  Milledgeville 
Recorder  pronounces  Messrs.  King,  Stevens,  Jones  and 
Toombs,  whig?,  and  Messrs.  Iverson,  Haralson,  Lump- 
kin and  Cobb,  locos,  elected  to  represent  the  State  in 
Congress — being  a whig  gain  of  one  member. 


New  York.  The  constitutional  convention , closed  a 
session  on  the  9ih  inst.  of  131  days,  and  their  project  is 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state,  who  are  to  vote  to 
adopt  or  reject  the  constitution  at  their  ensuing  annual 
election. 

The  constitution  as  proposed,  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  convention  by  nearly  a unanimous  vote,  and  yet  we 
find  its  adoption  warmly  opposed  by  influential  journals 
of  every  party,  and  of  course  for  ail  manner  of  objec- 
tions. The  “Young  America”  organ  considers  it  en- 
tirely too  favorable  to  the  rights  of  property.  Other  jour- 
nals, both  whig  and  loco,  oppose  it  for  too  far  interfering 
with  rights  of  property.  One  main  objection  to  the  pro- 
ject is  the  abolition  of  all  the  courts,  and  substituting  a 
system  by  which  judges  is  to  be  elected  periodically. — 
Banking  privileges  are  to  be  under  entirely  new  regula- 
tions. Restrictions  as  to  contracting  slate  debts,  are 
imposed,  and  provisions  are  engrafted  in  regard  to  the 
existing  debt  of  the  slate. 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser,  says:  “We  regret  to  say  that 
the  labors  of  the  convention  have  not  given  that  gene- 
ral satisfaction  that  vv  as  Imped  for.  The  reformers  com- 
plain of  timidity  and  half  way  measures.  The  conser- 
vatives think  too  much  has  been  done,  and  very  many, 
that  cannot  be  classified  os  either  reformers  or  conserva- 
tives, look  with  exceeding  distrust  on  many  alterations 
that  have  been  made.  Hobbies,  pragmatical  notions, 
and  one-idea  men  have  been  the  bane  of  the  conven- 
tion. We  hope  when  we  see  their  w ork  all  put  toge- 
ther as  a whole,  it  will  have  a more  comely  look  than 
the  disjointed  fragments  now  have.’’ 

Political.  The  annual  elections  of  governor,  repre- 
sentatives to  congress,  &c.,  takes  place  on  the  5th  of 
November,  and  there  appears  to  be  all  sorts  oframifica- 
tions  amongst  the  numerous  parties  into  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state  are  divided. 

The  loco  stale  eonventton  have  nominated  Governor 
Wright  for  re-election. 

The  Native  American  state  convention  have  nominat- 
ed Judge  Ogden  Edwards,  as  their  candidate  for  gover- 
nor. 

The  conventon  assembled  at  Syracuse  on  the  1st 
inst  , Chester  Loomis,  of  Ontario,  presiding.  Mr. 
Wright  received  112,  A.  J.  Parker  7,  II.  J.  Redfield  6, 
and  J.  H.  Skinner  1 vote  for  governor,  whereupon  Silas 
Wright  was  unanimously  nominated. 

Addison  Garden  was,  by  acclamation,  nominated 
lieutenant  governor. 

rI’he  whig  state  convention  had  three  hallotings  for  a 


candidate  for  governor,  viz: 

1st  ballot. 

2d. 

3J. 

Fillmore 

55 

61 

45 

Young 

36 

44 

76 

Harris 

21 

10 

0 

The  convention  then 

unanimously 

nominated  Mr. 

Young  as  their  candidate  for  governor. 

Banking  system.  The  convention  adopted  the  two 
following  sections  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
currency,  the  first  by  a vote  of  75  to  1,  and  the  second 
by  a vole  of  56  to  31: 

$ 1.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any 
act  granting  special  charters  lor  hanking  purposes,  but 
associations  may  be  formed  for  such  purposes,  under 
general  laws. 

§ 2.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any 
law  sanctioning  in  any  manner,  direct  or  indirect,  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  by  any  person,  associ- 
ation, or  incorporation  issuing  hank  notes  of  any  de- 
scription. 


Massachusetts. — Political.  The  state  election  takes 
place  on  the  9th  November,  and  parlies  are  now  fairly 
in  the  field  electioneering. 

The  whig  state  convention  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  a thousand  delegates.  They  nominated  the 
present  incumbents  for  re-election — Geo  N.  Briggs  for 
governor,  and  John  Reed  for  lieutenant  governor. 


executive  journal. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

John  R.  Broadhead.  secretary  of  legation  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  near  her  Britannic  majesty,  vice  McHenry 
Boyd,  recalled  at  his  own  request. 

Thomas  J-  Mulhollan,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Champagnole,  Arkansas,  in  the  place  of  Albert  G. 
Rust,  resigned. 

William  II  Brian,  of  Georgetown, D.  C.,  justice  of 
the  peac6  for  the  county  of  Washington. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  FIon.  Henry  S Fox,  late  minister  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  iff  the  United  States,  after  a protracted 
illness,  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
on  the  13th  instant.  In  the  Washington  Union  of  the 
15th  we  find  the  following  biographical  notice  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  Hon  Henry  Stephen  Fox  was  born  in  1791,  and 
was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Edward  Fox,  third  son  of 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland.  He  was  thus  the  ne- 
phew of  the  celebrated  Charles  Fox,  and  cousin  of  the  late 
amiable  and  enlightened  Lord  Holland.  We  may  add, 
moreover,  that  through  one  of  his  female  ancestors,  he 
inherits  the  blood  of  merry  King  Charles  II,  and  conse- 
quently of  Henry  IV. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Fox  was  well  known  in  the 
beau,  monde  of  London  as  one  of  a cotene  of  elegant,  gay, 
and  witty,  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  among  whom  were 
Lord  Byron,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  others  more  or  lesslce- 
lebrated  in  their  time,  whose  deeds  and  sayings  are  re- 
corded by  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Bvron. 

After  the  general  peace  in  1815  he  visited  the  conti- 
nent, and  by  remaining  too  long  in  Rome  he  contracted 
the  malaria  fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the. 
grave  and  produced  an  effect  most  deleterious  upon  his 
constitution.  He  then  entered  (he  diplomatic  career,  in 
which  his  advance  was  rapid  in  consequence  of  his  ta- 
lents, as  well  as  through  the  influence  of  his  noble  and 
political  connexions.  He  was  the  first  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Great  Britain  to  Buenos  Ayres,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  in  tlie  same  capacity  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  this  government  in  1836.  Of 
the  talent  displayed  in  Lis  correspondence  on  rrany 
delicate  and  difficult  questions  of  international  law,  of 
his  uniform  courtesy,  of  the  amenity  of  his  manners  in 
society,  it  is  unnectssary  for  us  to  speak.  They  are  all 
attested  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  a situation  to 
observe  him. 


INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Treaty  with  the  Winmebagoes.— A deputation  of 
the  tribe  lias  been  at  the  seat  of  government  for  some 
time,  and  have  held  frequent  councils  with  the  officers 
of  government.  Finally,  after  much  difficulty,  a treaty 
has  been  concluded  and  the  deputation  has  started  for 
the  west. 

The  Union  gives  the  following  as  the  general  provi- 
sions of  tile  treaty. 

“The  Winnebngoes  quitclaim  to  the  United  Slates  of 
all  the  territory  which  they  now  inhabit,  and  to  which 
they  have  the  full  title  of  occupancy.  This  tract  em- 
braces about  1,500,000  acres.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Indians  cede  all  the  title  which  they  claim  to  between 
2,000.000  and  3,000,0000  of  acres  more,  being  the  right 
to  use  the  same  as  a hunting  ground.  This  treaty,  with 
that  entered  into  last  spring  with  the  Potiawatamies,  ex- 
tii  guishes  all  Indian  title  whatsoever  to  lands  compre- 
hended in  the  new  state  of  Iowa.  The  Indians  are  to 
remove  from  the  lands  thus  ceded  within  one  year. — 
Whatsoever  obstacles  their  presence  might  therefore 
present  to  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  slate  of  Iowa  are  thus  ef- 
fectually removed. 

‘ In  consideration  of  this  cession  of  lands  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  the  government  -of  the  United  Slates 
undertakes  to  assign  to  them  a suitable  tract  of  land 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  their  new  homes.  Of  the 
fund  which  (lie  treaty  stipulates  to  be  paid  to  them,  a 
very  considerable  proportion  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  trea- 
ty, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  president 
for  their  improvement  in  the  arts  and  occupations  of 
civilized  life.  A sum  is  set  apart  for  the  establishment 
of  manual  labor  schools  among  them.  To  maintain 
these  establishments  among  the  different  tribes,  some 
$6,000  per  annum  are,  we  believe,  already  appropriated 
by  the  treaties  of  1,832  and  1837.  The  additional  allow- 
ance made  for  this  object  by  the  present  treaty  will  se- 
cure to  the  Winnebagoes  great  facilities  for  education 
and  improvement.  A portion  of  the  fund  is  also  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  and  fencing  the 
ground  in  the  new  territory  to  which  the  Indians  are  to 
remove.  A commencement  of  agricultural  operations 
will  thus  be  made  among  them,  which  it  is  hope  d they 
may  be  induced  to  continue.  Another  very  considera- 
ble portion  of  tlie  consideration  money  named  in  the 
treaty  is  to  remain  in  tlie  hands  of  the  government,  at 
an  interest  ol  five  per  cent.,  to  he  paid  annually  to  the 
Indians,  for  their  use  and  benefit  through  a period  of 
thirty  years.  Indeed,  throughout  all  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  the  pmpose  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  so 
to  pay  and  distribute  the  sum  stipulated  to  the  Indians 
for  their  lands  as  best  to  secure  their  comfortable  subsis- 
tence, and  to  open  to  them  as  far  as  possible  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement.’’ 

The  Miami  ^Reservation. — We  learn  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Times  that  ail  the  troops  now  at  the  Newport,  (O.) 
barracks  have  been  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
interior  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  In- 
dians by  force  of  arms,  from  the  Miami  reservation, 
purchased  not  long  since  from  that  tribe,  to  ttieir  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  refuse  to  move,  as  they 
aredissatisfied  with  their  new  home  from  the  reports  of 
persons  sent  to  view  it. 


The  Prize  Brig — The  Hamburg  brig  Naiad,  prize  to 
the  blockading  squadron  on  th Mexican  coast,  airived 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  17th. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Caledonia,  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th 
and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  night  of  the  20th  insl. 

Deep  anxiety  was  felt  here  in  regard  to  the  iron 
steamer  Great  Britain,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the 
22d  ult.,  and  not  having  arrived,  the  most  serious  ap 
prehensions  were  entertained.  It  was  supposed  that 
she  had  met  the  terrible  storm  which  the  Great  Wes- 
tern suffered  so  severely  in,— and  offers  for  insurance 
at  25  per  cent,  had  been  refused  by  underwriters  at 
New  Yorlr.  From  this  we  may  judge  of  the  painful 
suspense  in  which  those  who  had  friends  on  board 
VV6T6  kept* 

The  arrival  of  the  Caledonia  relieves  them.  The 
Great  Britain  left  Liverpool  on  the  22nd  with  185 
passengers,  and  on  the  same  night  she  went  ashore 
at  Rathmullen,  in  Dundrum  Bay,  coast  of  Ireland^— 
The  passengers  were  all  safely  landed.  On  the  23d 
a large  number  of  them  proceeded  to  Warren  Point, 
others  to  Downpatrick,  where  the  scene  on  the  24th 
of  a number  of  four  horse  coaches  and  still  more  of 
jaunting  cars  furnished  a sight  which  the.  quiet  inha- 
bitants of  that  village  had  seldom  witnessed  the  like 
of.  They  all  proceeded  to  Belfast,  thence  to  Liver- 
pool, and  many  arrive  in  the  Caledonia.  TheG.  B 
had  48  little  dancing  girls  fro  m Vienna  for  exhibition. 
The  steamer  Prince  of  Wales  went  round  from  Bel 
fast  to  render  th«  Great  Britain  assistance;  it  was 
tried  at  high  waler  to  pul!  her  off,  and  found  to  be 
impossible.  She  therefore  returned  to  Belfast,  tak- 
ing forty  of  the  little  fairies  and  their  guardians  to 
that  city,  on  their  way  back  to  Liverpool. 

A letter  dated  Dundrum  Bay,  October  2nd,  says— 
“The  Great  Britain  remains  in  nearly  the  same  state 
as  when  you  left.  She  is  making  a little  more  wa- 
ter; the  pumps  were  working  nearly  all  day  yester- 
day. They  have  got  the  cargo  out,  and  are  now  dis- 
charging the  coals  on  the  beach.  There  are  two 
gleam  vessels  here.  Should  Monday  be  fine  they  will 
try  to  take  her  off  at  high  tide.  I bear  this  evening 
the  Newry  steamer  is  to  be  hereon  Monday  with  two 
other  , to  try  if  they  could  move  her.” 

Why  the  Great  Britain  got  ashore,  the  weather 
tolerable  at  the  time,  remains  to  be  explained.  She 
has  been  a signally  fortunate  ship,  in  all  her  mishaps. 
She  escaped  utter  destruction  on  our  coast  some  time 
since,  as  if  by  miracle.  Had  she  struck  on  any  of 
the  numerous  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  where  she  was  still  left  on  the  2nd  i nst. , she  must 
have  been  knocked  to  pieces,  and  in  all  probability 
many  lives  would  have  been  lost.  She  lays  so  near 
to  the  shore  that  carts  and  cars  approach  within  a 
short  distance  of  her. 

The  new  ship  Anglo  Saxon,  from  New  York, 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  22nd, — in  18  days.  The 
ships  Roscoe,  and  Charles,  from  Baltimore,  reached 
Helvoet  on  the  17ti.  The  Casper  and  the  Franzis- 
ca,  from  Baltimore,  reached  Bremen  on  (he  26th. 

Liverpool  Coil l Market,  Oct.  3 — Prices  continue  to 
advance  From  the  18th  until  the  25th  ult.  there 
was  an  active  trade  in  wheat  and  flour.  At  our  mar- 
ket of  yesterday  Ihe  sales  of  old  wheat  were  exten- 
sive. Irish  flour  being  scarce,  would  bring  rather 
higher  prices.  States  and  Canadian  free,  upon  a fair 
demand,  brought  35s.  and  the  former,  under  bond, 
31s.  6d.  to  32s.  per  bbl.  Indian  Cirn  is  attracting 
more  attention  at  an  advance  in  price.  Several  hous- 
es of  capital  have  bought  flour  in  bond  freely  at  32s., 
and  wheat  at  equal  prices,  acting,  it  is  rumored,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  pressure  of  want  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  will  induce  the  government  to  open  the 
ports  free  of  all  duties.  Free  flour  has  not  realized 
so  high  rates,  the  latest  prices  being  : western  canal 
34s.  lid.,  other  brands  33s.  6J.  to  34s.  Indian  corn 
being  scarce,  had  reached  5l)s  , hut  is  selling  now  at 
46s.,  and  Indian  meal,  which  was  held  at  26s.,  has 
receded  to  32s. 

Provision  Market,  October  3. — Beef  doe3  not  de- 
mand the  ready  sale  it  did  a month  since.  Pork  is 
in  small  supply  and  the  demand  not  so  active  as  an- 
ticipated. 

The  whole  of  the  Government  contract  was  taken 
on  the  24th  ult.;  18,000  tierces  at  an  average  of  £1 
13s.  and  7d.  Butler  scarce.  If  shipped  in  proper 
order  would  i ay  well,  as  Irish  butter  had  advanced 
from  96s.  to  100s.  Lard  in  barrels  orings  4 Is.  to  43s., 
While  kegs  suitable  for  domestic  use,  would  bring 
45s.  to  43s. 
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Wilmer  and  Smith  caution  their  friends  in  this 
country  against  wild  speculation,  as  the  money  and 
enterprize  of  England  will  find  and  bring  food  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth  if  necessary. 

Liverpool  Colton  Market,  Sept . 26. — The  sales  of 
the  week  are  72,810  bales — 28,000  of  which  were 
American,  taken  on  speculation.  Notwithstand  the 
heavy  buying  the  advance  in  prices  hardly  amounted 
to  jd  per  lb. 

October  1st. — The  sales  since  Friday  are  35,000 
bales — 15,000  on  speculation.  No  material  altera 
lion  in  prices,  but  the  market  has  become  dull  since 
the  receipt  of  last  advices  from  the  United  Slates  by 
the  Britannia. 

October  3d.— Sales  of  7000 — of  which  3 000  were 
on  speculation.  No  change  in  prices.  The  market 
closed  steady. 

In  Ireland  every  means  are  being  taken  to  find  the 
people  employment,  which  is  equivalent  to  finding 
them  with  food  elsewheie;  nevertheless  there  have 
been  some  famine  riots  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  the  philanthrophist,  has  gone 
from  good  works  to  his  reward. 

The  Bishop  of  Asaph,  and  Sir  John  Wiliams,  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Queens  bench  are  also  numbered  with 
the  dead.  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams  succeeds  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  Royal  marriage  in  Spain  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent point  of  discussion  in  the  European  journals. 
The  London  Times  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  pro- 
tests in  strong  terms  against  the  Montpensier  union 
with  the  Infanti  of  Spain.  The  European  Times 
says  that  the  English  Government  seems  disposed  to 
do  all  that  it  can  to  avert  this  end. 

A Carlisl  insurrection  was  apprehended  in  Spain. 
Paris  dates  state  that  despatches  had  been  sent  to  the 
Prince  de  Join v i lie  to  make  all  sail  with  his  squa- 
dron, from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  eastern  coast  ol 
Spain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Count 
de  Montemolin  and  other  Carlist  Chiefs. 

India. — Despatches  from  Bombay,  to  August  27, 
have  been  received  by  Extraordinary  Express  via 
Trieste.  The  Seikh  Government  was  in  a tottering 
state.  The  British  authorities  were  in  anticipation 
of  a revolt,  and  were  busy  preparing  for  the  emergen- 
cy, for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it.  A variety  of 
reports  are  in  circulation  respecting  tne  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  on  the  northwest  frontier.  The 
Siekhs,  it  is  said,  are  determined  to  re-organize  their 
army,  but  several  of  the  Hill  tribes  are  already  so 
dissatisfied  that  it  is  expected  that  they  will  refuse 
to  submit.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mahar  Ra- 
jah’s government  has  remained  already  at  Lahore 
for  a longer  period  than  that  originally  fixed  by  the 
Governor  General. 


China.— Our  intelligence  from  China  speaks  of 
the  preparations  making  for  the  evacuation  of  Chu- 
san. 


MEXICO. 


The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  John  Adams,  which  left 
the  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz  on  the  25th  ult.  brought 
information  of  the  arrival  of  Santa  Anna  at  the  city 
of  Mexico,— and  so  far  as  his  declaration  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  or  so  far  as  the  general  lone  of  the  Mexi- 
can press  may  be  depended  on,  a vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  on  their  part  is  the  only  course 
thought  of. 

The  arrival  of  Santa  Anna  at  the  city  of  Mexico 
took  place  on  the  15lh.  General  Taylor  was  in  pos- 
session of  Monterey  on  the  24th,— nine  days  there- 
after. 

Santa  Anna  instead  of  assuming  the  duties  of  civil 
government  has  assumed  the  military,  and  takes  the 
field  as  commander  of  the  armies.  He  has  suddenly 
become  the  chief  head,  and  hope  of  the  war  party  m 
Mexico,  which,  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  population.  He  is  now,  or 
was  at  latest  dates,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  arranging 
the  plan  of  an  extensile  campaign  against  the  several 
American  coips  d'atmee,  organizing,  recruiting,  en- 
couraging, exnorting  the  inhabitants  not  only  of  the 
capital,  but  Ihe  whole  country,  with  a view  to  meet 
the  danger  that  threatens  Mexico  with  the  whole  of 
her  defensive  resources. 

The  Diario,  or  the  official  paper  of  the  Mexican 
government,  of  the  1st  of  September,  publishes  the 
leiinr  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Mexican  secretary  of  j 
j slate,  with  the  ret  y of  the  latter,  prefaced  by  the! 
I following  editorial  remarks: 


Important. — We  publish  (o-day,  as  wc  promised  in 
our  editorial  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  note 
transmitted  to  our  government  by  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  answer  returned  by  our  secretary  of 
slate.  The  conduct  of  the  present  cabinet  is  as  frank 
and  honorable  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be,  and  none 
of  the  administrations  which  have  preceded  it,  has 
been  so  explicit  with  the  nations.  We  now  see  that 
none  had  such  claims  to  its  confidence;  the  present 
cabinet  can  hardly  be  said  to  direct  affairs,  it  is  the 
people  who  really  govern. 

The  same  paper  contains  the  following  item  of  in- 
telligence — 

Received  at  the  last  hour. — The  supreme  govern^ 
ment  has  received,  by  express,  communication  from 
Gen.  Don  Pedro  Ampudia,  dated  the  Q6lh  ult.,  (Au- 
gust). General  Ampudia  was  preparing  to  defend 
Monterey,  whereat  present,  and  without  counting 
the  reinforcements  to  arrive,  there  were  more  than 
four  thousand  men,  full  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm; 
so  that  the  nation  may  expect  the  most  flattering  re- 
sults. 

The  following  is  the  editorial  of  the  Diario  of 
September  2d — 

The  existing  supreme  government,  being  deter- 
mined not  to  swerve  in  any  degree  from  the  national 
will,  has  defered  replying  to  the  proposition  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  come  to  a 
negotiation  upon  the  questions  pending  between  the 
two  countries,  until  the  nation  itself,  assembles  in 
congress,  through  its  representatives,  shall  decide  a 
matter  so  important;  without  consenting  in  any  man- 
ner to  waive  a discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  war 
on  the  pretence  that  they  should  be  considered  merely 
as  past  events  belonging  to  history,  and  announcing 
that,  until  the  congress  shall  determine  the  relations 
of  Mexico  with  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
they  will  continue  to  be  such  as  the  present  execu- 
tive found  them  on  taking  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion. In  conformity  with  these  manifestations,  the 
executive  is  incessantly  occupied  in  endeavoring,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  place  the  republic  on  a respec- 
table footing  of  defence,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  de- 
crees issued  by  the  secretary  of  war,  which  we  pub- 
lish under  the  official  head,  in  our  paper  of  to-day, 
and  which  are  circulated  under  this  dale. 

The  decrees  referred  to,  issued  in  the  name  of 
General  Salas  as  head  of  the  government,  are  in 
substance  as  follows — 

1.  A decree  of  August  28,  declaring  all  Mexicans,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  IS  and  50  years,  under  obligations  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country  whenever  they 
shall  he  required  to  do  so. 

2.  A decree  of  same  date,  declaring  free  for  one  year 
the  importation  into  ary  part  of  the  republic,  and  sale 
in  it,  uf  muskets,  carbines,  sabres,  brass  and  iron  can- 
non, with  gun-carriages,  and  in  general  every  species 
of  warlike  arms  and  projectiles,  without  the  payment  of 
any  import  duty;  and  declaring  that  the  government  will 
purchase,  of  the  arms  and  projectiles  referred  to,  such 
quantity  as  it  may  require,  ut  such  prices  as  maybe 
agreed  upon  by  the  importer  or  holders. 

3.  Another  of  ihe  same,  declaring  an  extraordinary 
contingent  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  he  contributed  by 
the  several  states. 

4.  Another  of  the  same  date,  pardoning  all  who  may 
have  deserted  from  ihe  regular  army,  provided  that  they 
give  themselves  up  within  three  months,  and  permitting 
them  to  serve  in  such  corps  as  they  may  select. 

5.  A decree  of  August  31st,  issued  throngh  the  de- 
partment of  state,  declaring  that  all  officers  in  civil  or 
military  employment,  who  shall  refuse,  without  good 
cause  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  to  render  such 
services  as  may  be  required  of  them  during  the  war  in 
which  the  republic  is  at  present  engaged,  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  their  employments,  and  declared  incapable 
of  being  employed  hereafter  as  military  officers,  being 
liable,  moreover,  to  the  punishment  already  provided  by 
law  for  such  offences  as  they  may  have  committed. 

Santa  Anna,  having  left  his  Hacienda  where  he 
reposed  lor  some  lime  after  landing  at  Vera  Cruz, 
reached  Ayotla,  a small  town  within  ten  or  twelve 

leagues  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  14th  of  Sept. 

Here  he  received  a communication  from  Almonte, 
the  ad  interim  secretary  of  war,  proposing  to  him  the 
supreme  executive  power,  or  dictatorship.  This  of- 
fer was  made  on  the  part  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, organized  by  General  Silas,  after  the"  fall  of 
Paredes. 

Santa  Anna  replied  Immediately  to  the  mission 
of  his  partisan,  Almonte,  who  is  said  to  bo  body 
and  soul  devoted  to  the  inteiesi  of  his  patron.  An- 
nexed ia  a copy  of  hia  reply: 
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Gen.  Santa  Anna,  commander  in  chief  of  the  liber- 1 
ating  army,  to  Gen.  Almonte,  minister  of  war  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Jlyotla , 1 o'clock,  Jl.  M.,  Sept.  14,  1846. 
Sir:  I have  received  your  favor  of  this  date,  ac- 
knowledging a decree  issued  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  embracing  a programme  of  the 
proceedings  adopted  to  regulate  a due  celehration  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  the 
assumption  by  myself  of  the  supreme  executive 
power  and  the  anniversary  of  the  glorious  cry  of 
Dolores. 

My  satisfaction  is  extreme  to  observe  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  preparations  are  made  to  celebrate 
the  two  great  blessings  which  have  fallen  upon  this 
nation — her  independence  and  her  liberty — and  I am 
penetrated  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  find  that  my 
arrival  at  the  capital  will  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  solemnities  of  so  great  an  occasion.  In  further- 
ance of  this  object  I shall  make  my  entree  into  the 
city  to-morrow,  at  mid-day,  and  desire,  in  contribu 
ting  my  share  to  the  national  jubilee,  to  observe 
such  a course  as  may  best  accord  with  my  duties  to 
my  country — beloved  of  my  heart — and  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people. 

I have  been  called  by  the  voice  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens to  exercise  the  office  of  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  of  the  republic.  1 was  far  from  my  native 
land  when  intelligence  of  this  renewed  confidence, 
and  of  these  new  obligations  imposed  upon  me  by  my 
country  was  brought  to  me,  and  I saw  the  imminent 
dangers  which  surrounded  tier  on  all  sides,  formed 
the  chief  motive  for  calling  me  to  the  head  of  the 
army.  1 now  see  a terrible  contest  with  a perfidious 
and  daring  enemy  impending  over  her,  in  which  the 
Mexican  republic  must  reconquer  the  insignia  of  her 
glory,  and  a fortunate  issue,  if  victorious,  or  disap- 
pear from  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  30  unfortunate  as 
to  be  defeated.  I also  see  a treacherous  faction  rais 
ng  its  head  from  her  bosom,  which  in  calling  up  a 
form  of  government  detested  by  the  united  nation, 
provokes  a preferable  submission  to  foreign  domin- 
ion; and  I behold,  at  last,  that  after  much  vacillation, 
that  nation  is  resolved  to  establish  her  right  to  act 
for  herself,  and  to  arrange  such  a form  of  govern- 
ment as  best  suits  her  wishes. 

All  this  1 have  observed,  and  turned  a listening 
ear  to  the  cry  of  my  desolated  country,  satisfied  that 
she  really  needed  my  weak  services  at  so  important 
a period.  Hence  I have  come  without  hesitation  or 
delay  to  place  myself  in  subjection  to  her  will,  and, 
desirous  to  be  perfectly  understood,  upon  reaching 
iny  native  soil,  I gave  a full  and  public  expression  ol 
my  sentiments  and  principles.  The  reception  which 
they  met  convinced  me  that  I had  not  deceived  my- 
self, and  1 am  now  the  more  confirmed  in  them,  not 
from  having  given  them  more  consideration,  but  be- 
cause they  nave  found  a general  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  my  fellow  citizens. 

I come,  then,  to  carry  my  views  into  operation, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  mandate  of  my  country. 
She  calls  me  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and 
in  that  capacity  1 stand  ready  to  serve.  The  enemy 
occupies  our  harbors — he  is  despoiling  us  of  the  rich- 
est of  our  territories,  and  threatens  us  with  his  do- 
mination! 1 go,  then,  to  the  head  of  the  Mexican 
army — an  army  the  offspring  ( eijo ) of  a free  people 
— and  joined  with  it,  i wiil  fulfil  my  utmost  duty  in 
opposing  the  enemy  of  my  country.  1 wili  die  fight- 
ing, or  lead  the  valliant  Mexicans  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a triumph  to  which  they  are  alike  entitled  by  jus- 
tice, by  their  warlike  character,  and  by  the  dignity 
and  enthusiasm  which  they  have  preserved,  of  a free 
nation.  The  war  is  a necessity  of  immediate  im- 
portance; every  day’s  delay  is  an  age  of  infamy;  1 
cannot  recede  from  the  position  which  the  nation  has 
assigned  me;  I must  go  forward,  unless  I would  draw 
upon  myself  the  censure  due  to  ingratitude  for  the 
favors  of  which  I have  been  overwhelmed  by  my 
fellow  citizens;  or,  unless  I would  behold  her  hum- 
bled and  suffering  under  a perpetuation  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

Your  excellency  will  at  once  perceive  bow  great 
an  error  1 should  commit  in  assumsng  the  supreme 
magistracy,  when  my  duty  calls  me  to  the  field,  to 
fight  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  1 should 
disgrace  myself,  if,  when  called  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger, I should  spring  to  that  of  power!  Neither  my 
loyalty  nor  my  honor  requires  the  abandonment  of 
interests  so  dear  to  me.  The  single  motive  of  my 
heart  is  to  offer  my  compatriots  the  sacrifice  of  that 
blood  which  yet  runs  in  my  veins,  i wish  them  to 
know  that  I consecrate  myself  entirely  to  their  ser- 
vice, as  a soldier  ought  to  do,  and  am  oDly  desirous 
further  to  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  course  by 
which  Mexico  may  attain  the  rank  to  which  her 
destinies  call  her. 

In  marching  against  Ihe  enemy,  and  declining  to 
accept  of  power,  I give  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  sentiments;  leaving  the  nation  her  own  mistress, 


at  liberty  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  sees  fit.  The 
election  for  members  of  a congress  to  form  the  con- 
stitution which  the  people  wish  to  adopt,  are  pro- 
ceeding. That  congress  will  now  soon  convene,  and 
while  I shall  be  engaged  in  the  conflict  in  armed  de- 
fence of  her  independence,  the  nation  will  place 
such  safeguards  around  her  liberties  as  may  best  suit 
herself. 

If  I should  permit  myself  for  a single  moment,  to 
take  the  reins  of  government,  the  sincerity  of  my 
promises  would  be  rendered  questionable,  and  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  them. 

I am  resolved  that  they  shall  not  be  falsified,  for 
in  their  redemption  I behold  the  general  good,  as 
well  as  my  honor  as  a Mexican  and  a soldier.  I 
cannot  abandon  this  position.  The  existing  govern- 
ment has  pursued  a course  with  which  the  nation  has 
shown  itself  content,  and  1 have  no  desire'to  subvert 
it  by  taking  its  place.  J feel  abundant  pleasure  in 
remaining  where  I am,  and  flatter  myself  that  the 
nation  will  applaud  my  choice.  ] shall  joyfully  ac- 
cept such  tasks  as  she  shall  continue  to  impose  upon 
me;  and  while  she  is  engaged  in  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  civilization,  I will  brave  every  danger  in 
supporting  its  benefit,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  exist- 
ence. 

Will  your  excllency  have  the  goodness  to  tender 
to  the  supreme  government  my  sincere  thanks  for 
their  kindness?  I will  personiy  repeat  them  to-mor- 
row, for  which  purpose  1 propose  to  call  at  the  pal- 
ace. I shall  there  embrace  my  friends,  and  hastily 
pressing  them  to  my  heart,  bid  them  a tender  fare- 
well, and  set  out  to  the  scene,  of  war,  to  lend  my  aid 
to  serve  my  country,  or  to  perish  among  the  ruins. 

I beg  to  repeat  to  your  excellency  assurances  of 
my  continued  and  especial  esteem. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

On  the  15tl>  ultimo,  then,  Santa  Anna  arrived  at 
the  capital,  amid  rejoicings  more  enthusiastic  than 
had  ever  been  witnessed  before.  The  people  seem 
to  cehold  in  him  their  saviour,  and  weie  almost  fran- 
tic with  joy.  The  testimonies  of  attachment  to  his 
person  were  unbounded.  The  next  day  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures,  so  far  as  declarations  go,  were  ta- 
ken by  the  provisional  government. 

A levy  of  30,000  men  to  recruit  the  army  was  or- 
dered. Requisitions  were  forthwith  transmitted  lo 
all  the  principal  places  in  the  republic,  for  an  imme- 
diate furnishing  of  their  respective  quotas  of  men. — 
Puebla,  and  the  whole  of  the  towns  within  a circuit 
of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  the  metropolis,  are  stated 
to  have  complied  with  the  requisition  for  men,  with 
the  greatest  alacrity.  A regiment  was  immediately 
raised  in  Puebia,  on  tiie  arrival  there  of  ttie  news  of 
the  levy  of  30,000  men.  To  facilitate  the  arming 
and  equipping  of  this  large  body  of  troops,  the  gov- 
ernment have  ordered  that  duties  on  all  munitions  of 
war  shall  cease  to  be  levied,  until  further  notice. 
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executive  journal. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Nulhan  Clifford,  of  Maine,  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.  S.,  vice  John  Y.  Mason,  resigned. 

John  R.  Brodhead , Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  U. 
S.  near  her  Britannic  Majesty,  vice  McHenry  Boyd, 
recalled  at  his  own  request. 

John  Miller,  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Bates- 
ville,  Ark.,  vice  R.obert  C.  Newland,  deceased. 

Peter  H.  Kemp,  Receiver  of  Public  Moueys  at 
Greensburg,  Louisiana,  vice  G.  W.  Womack,  re- 
signed. 

Thomas  G.  Muihollan,  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys 
at  Champagnole,  Arkansas,  in  the  place  01  Albert  G. 
Rust,  resigned. 

Edward  D.  Reynolds,  Purser  in  the  Navy,  vice  Pur- 
ser Breese,  deceased. 

William  II.  Bryan,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Washington. 

I 

| DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

We  learn  that  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  Esq.,  the  se- 
cretary of  legation  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  has  ta- 
ken his  passage  in  the  packet  ship  Victoria,  hence  for 
London,  on  14th  inst. 

Mr.  Brodhead  is  favorably  know  as  the  agent  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments illustrating  its  colonial  history.  He  was  some 
years  engaged  in  this  mission,  and  during  that  time 
had  much  intercourse  with  Lord  Melbourne  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  with  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  at  the  Courts  of  St.  Cloud  and  the 
Hague. 


The  archives  at  the  state  department  at  Alban^ 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  industry  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  fulfilled  his  mission.  The  frank  and 
courteous  bearing  of  Mr.  Brodhead  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  appreciated  by  such  of  our  countrymen  as 
may  visit  London  during  his  residence  there. 

[Jour,  of  Com. 

The  National  Intelligencer  says:  “We  have  re- 
ceived our  files  of  papers  from  Buenos  Ayres  up  to 
the  first  of  August,  with  letters  to  the  6th.  Mr. 
Ouseley,  the  British  minister,  it  seems,  in  a note 
dated  March  7th  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Paraguay,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  government. 
The  Gaceta  says  (hat  Mr.  Wise  has  informed  the 
Argentine  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro  that  the  United 
States  government  entirely  disapproves  of  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had  given  assurances  that  Ihe 
independence  of  Paraguay  would  be  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States.  W.  Brent,  jr.  left  Rio  Janeiro 
on  the  14th  in  the  United  States  brig  Bainbridge  for 
Montevideo,  where  be  is  to  take  passage  for  this 
country. 

War  Expenses. — A Washington  letter  of  10th 
instant,  publishes  in  the  N.  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, says: — 

“According  to  a recent  official  estimate,  the  charge 
on  the  Treasury  for  the  army  movements  foi  the  next 
eight  weeks  will  be  ten  millions.  As  there  are  now 
probably  two  or  three  millions  left  in  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Walker  may  be  able  to  get  along  till  Congress 
assembles  with  a loan  of  eight  millions. 

“The  Government  must  and  will  abandon  the  Sub- 
treasury  scheme.  Early  in  the  next  session  modifica- 
tions of  that  system  will  be  proposed.  The  specie 
clause  will  be  further  postponed,  and  the  hanks  and 
bank  notes,  and  bank  checks  will  be  again  resorted  to 
by  the  Government.” 

Another  letter  from  the  same  paper  says: — From 
all  that  I can  learn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
greatly  embarrassed  for  means.  Pie  cannot  issue  any 
more  Treasury  drafts.  His  management  of  them  at 
first  ruined  their  credit  and  availability.  A loan  is 
impracticable  at  present.  The  disbursing  officers  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  payments  under  the 
new  system.  How  then  are  tht  y to  proceed  to  make 
payments  at  twenty  different  points,  in  large  and  small 
sums,  under  their  present  restrictions?  The  thing  is 
impracticable.  The  eight  millions  authorized  by  the 
Treasury  note  and  loan  bill  are  unavailable.  It  will 
not  take  long  to  exhaust  the  four  millions  now  sub- 
ject to  draft. 

IndianJournal5. 

An  Indian  Grave.  “John  Brown,”  writing 
from  Gen.  Kearney’s  camp,  “on  the  Plains,  July  23,” 
thus  describes  an  Indian  grave  discovered  on  their 
route: 

“The  other  evening  at  our  camp,  near  the  ‘cross- 
ing’ 1 found,  in  the  top  of  a large  cottonwood  tree,  the 
grave  of  an  Indian — probably  a chief,  the  body  wrap- 
ped in  skins,  and  laid  on  mats  resting  on  his  lodge 
poles  which  were  passed  across  two  large  limbs  of  the 
tree.  Another  package,  which  I could  not  make  out, 
I was  told  by  some  of  the  men  who  climbed  up  to  it 
held  his  bow,  arrows,  war-club,  medicine  gourd,  &c. 
The  birds  had  picked  several  holes  through  his  wind- 
ing sheet  to  get  at  his  flesh.  Over  the  whole  depos- 
ite  the  skin  which  had  probably  been  used  for  his 
lodge,  was  tightly  stretched,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  well  secured  to  the  tree  by  strings  cut  from 
buffalo  hide.  We  left  him  alone  in  his  glory,  with 
his  airy  resting  place  undisturbed.” 

Naval. — We  learn  from  Pensacola  that  the  sea- 
men who  have  been  suffering  from  scurvy,  are  rapid- 
ly recovering.  There  were  a good  many  cases  of  bil- 
ious fever  in  the  hospital — probably  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  health  of  the  city  was  not  very  good. — 
The  Potomac  was  the  only  vessel  of  war  there  when 
the  Oregon  left  Monday  evening,  (he  5th  inst.  All 
hands  on  board  were  busy  taking  in  water,  provisions 
and  stores,  and  she  was  expected  to  sail  in  the  course 
of  the  week. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Recruits  for  the  army. — A body  of  recruits  for 
the  regular  service,  numbering  nearly  600,  now  at 
the  principal  depot,  at  Fort  Columbus,  Governor’s 
island,  under  (lie  superintendence  of  Col.  R.  B.  Ma- 
son, of  the  1st  dragoons,  is  about  to  be  organized 
into  a battalion  of  four  companies,  preparatory  lo 
joining  the  regiments  for  which  (hey  have  been  en- 
listed, in  the  field. 
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They  are  a fine  body  of  men,  and  will  render  effi- 
cient service  whenever  the  torch  of  war  shall  illu- 
mine their  path. 

Brevet  Major  E.  S.  Hawkins,  7th  infantry,  com- 
manding battalion,  and  also  the  recruits  of  the  7th 
regiment  of  infantry,  with  which  First  Lieut.  S.  G. 
Simmon-,  of  the  same  regiment  is  assigned  the  duly. 

Brevet  Major  G.  Wright,  of  the  8th  regiment  of 
infantry,  will  command  the  recruits  of  the  8th.  with 
which  1st  Lieut.  J.  Beardsley,  of  the  same  regiment, 
is  assigned  to  duty. 

Capt.  George  Morris,  4th  infantry,  will  command 
the  recruits  of  the  4th  infantry,  with  which  1st  Lieut. 
H.  D.  Wallen,  of  the  same  regiment,  is  assigned  to 
duty. 

Capt  D.  R.uggles,  5th  infantry,  will  command  the 
detachment  for  5th  infantry,  with  which  21  Lieut. 
W H.  Tyler,  5ih  infantry,  is  assigned  to  duly.  Ass’t 
Surgeon  S.  P.  Moore  is  assigned  to  duly,  with  the 
command. 

Most  of  these  recruits  have  been  enlisted  under 
the  provision  of  law  for  the  increase  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  regiments  of  the  regular  service.  They 
will  embark,  it  is  said,  on  the  steamship  Massachu- 
setts, as  soon  as  she  is  ready  for  sea — probably  with- 
in a week  or  ten  days;  and  will  disembark,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  Point  Isabel,  Texa  , for  such  service  as  the 
contingencies  of  war  may  require. 

Most  of  the  officers  above  mentioned  were  present 
at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
and  contributed  their  full  share  towards  the  brilliant 
results.  Capt.  Hawkins  will  be  remembered  as  the 
commander  of  the  fort  opposite  Matamoros,  after  the 
deatli  of  Major  Brown.  [AT.  F.  Jour.  Com. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

A corjesponilent  of  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  who 
was  with  General  Taylor  at  Camargo,  furnishes  the 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  troops  employ- 
ed against  Mexico, — as  of  the  6th  Sept. — 

Under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Taylor: 
Butler's  division. 


1st  reg.  Ohio  volunleers— Col.  Mitchell 
1st  reg  Kentucky  do. — Col.  Onnsby 
1st  reg-  Tennessee  troops— Campbell  ( 
Mississsippi  volunteers — Col.  Davis  1 
Baltimore  battalion — Watson — 2,710,  ( 


£ Hamer’s  ) 
) brigade.  $ 

Quitman’s  / 
brigade,  t 


510 

540 

510 

690 

400 


Worth's  division. 


Col.  P.  Smith’s  regiment  regular  troop3  500 

Parts  of  6: ti  and  other  regiments  and  dragoons  1,080 
Two  companies  M’Cullough’s  and  G lle-pie’s 
Texas  rangers  120 

Whole  number — Worth’s  in  advance — 1,700. 


1'vdgg's  division. 


Texas  mounted  men — Col.  Hay3  500 

May’s  dragoons,  four  companies  250 

Rid_-ely’s  and  Duncan’s  flying  artillery  lot) 

Webster’s  artillery  (18  and  10  inch  mortar)  60 

Parts  of  several  infantry  regiments,  and  of  artil- 
lery armed  as  infantry — 2,230.  1,320 


with  a probability  of  success  before  Gen.  Taylor  is 
reinforced  by  several  thousand  men,  besides  leaving 
the  posts  in  his  rear  amply  guarded,  and  his  chain 
for  transportation  of  munitions  and  supplies  suffi- 
ciently protected. 

Of  course,  those  who  urge  him  on,  are  persuaded 
that  he  is  sufficiently  provided  in  all  those  respects. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  not  a9  yet  so  pro- 
vided. 

Gen.  Taylor  will  no  doubt,  obey  the  orders  that 
he  may  receive,  to  the  last  extremity.  The  despatch- 
es received  from  him,  were  written  the  instant  the 
conflict  at  Monterey  terminated,  wi  hout  delaying  to 
obtain  the  official  reports  of  his  officers,  much  less 
to  present  his  views  upon  the  course  now  to  be  per- 
sued. 

Without  doubt,  the  government  contemplates  mak- 
ing an  attack  upon  Tampico,  or  upon  some  other 
point  on  the  gulf,  with  a view  of  pressing  towards 
the  city  of  Mexico.  If  so,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
ample  means  and  force  will  be  employed  to  insure 
success. 

There  certainly  has  been  more  than  one  mistake 
in  estimating  the  Mexicans  as  an  enemy.  The  war 
has  now  existed  for  five  months,  and  certainly  looks 
little  like  terminating  very  shortly.  True,  the  dis- 
tant provinces  will  be  soon  overrun  and  occupied, 
but  central  Mexico,  “The  halls  of  Montazuma,”  are 
likely  to  be  stoutly  defended.  It  is  no  child’s  play 
we  are  engaged  in,  that  is  becoming  evident. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  interests,  as  well  as  the  sym- 
pathies of  European  powers  will  be  in  exercise. — 
Our  government  has  no  doubt  rejected  their  offers  of 
mediation.  They  may  be  the  more  determined  to 
lo<  k after  “neutral  rights,”  and  prevent  “belligerant 
wrongs.”  We  shall  be  fortunate  indeed,  if  we  es- 
cape a dispute  or.  those  points. 

Plan  of  prosecuting  the  war.  The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, writes  on  the  15th  instant:  “It  appears  to 
have  been  doubted  whether  the  government  intends  to 
take  possession  of  Tampico  or  not;  and  whether  it  is 
intended  to  send  reinforcements  and  supplies  from 
that  point  to  meet  Gen.  Taylor  at  San  Luis  Polosi. 
But  I have  been  informed  that  the  Mississippi  took 
out  orders  on  the  30lh  September  to  Com.  Conner  to 
take  possession  of  Tampico  immediately.  He  has 
four  revenue  cutters  and  a number  of  small  steamers, 
by  means  of  which  he  can  execute  the  order.  There 
are  twice  as  many  marines  in  his  squadron  as  will 
suffice  for  the  enterprise.  It  appears  also  that  a 
force  has  been  gradually  drawn  of  la'e  from  various 
points,  and  is  about  to  be  concentrated  at  New  Or- 
leans or  some  other  port,  and  that  ample  means  of 
transportation  have  b-en  put  under  the  control  of 
Gen.  Jesup.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the 
design  to  send  some  six  or  eight  thousand  troops 
from  Tampico  to  meet  General  Taylor  at  San  Luis 
Potosi.. 


6,640 

There  were  at  Camargo,  he  says,  2,100  men;  at 
Matamoros  1,000;  between  Matamoros  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Bravo  4,550;  at  Point  Isabel  120;  at  Camargo 
700  sick  and  inefficient;  at  Matamoros  in  hospital 
700;  troops  of  all  sorts,  from  Camargo  to  Brazos,  un- 
der Major  Gen.  Patterson,  and  Brigadiers  Marshall, 
Pillow,  Lane,  and  Shields,  9,170  — making,  with  the 
army  at  Monterey,  15  810. 

Gen.  Wool  has  under  his  command,  to  advance  on 
Chihuahua,  4,000. 

Gen.  Kearney  has  at  Santa  Fe  2,700 

The  wlwle  of  the  United  Stales  armies  against 
Mexico,  22,510.  The  writer  adds: 

“Besides  these  there  is  the  California  regiment, 
and  the  new  regiment  of  mounted  rifleman,  intended 
for  the  war  in  the  west. 

“There  are  now  in  the  United  States  army  twenty 
six  regiments  of  volunteers — eight  of  infantry,  four 
of  artillery,  and  one  of  mounted  riflemen,  besides 
the  two  regiments  of  dragoons — making,  in  all,  forty 
one  regiments  of  all  arms. 

“If  to  this  be  added  the  men  employed  in  the 
quartermaster,  commissary,  and  engineer  depart 
ments,  there  will  be  shown  a lorce  of  30,000  men, 
now  in  and  attached  to  the  army  of  the  United 
Stales.” 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


From  the  various,  and  contradictory  statements 
and  opinions  furnished  by  those  who  would  appear 
to  have  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  or  judging, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 
It  will  be  seen  that  some,  including  the  department 
at  Washington,  are  urging  Gen.  Taylor  to  advance 
with  the  army  under  his  command  without  delay, 
further  into  the  heart  of  Mexico;  that  others  are  of 
opinion  that  an  onward  movement  can  not  be  made 


If  1 am  correct  in  the  supposition  that  Com.  Con 
nor  has  orders  to  take  possession  of  Tampico,  then 
we  shall  hear  of  its  capture  by  the  end  of  this  month 
Gen.  Taylor  will  move  from  Monterey  towards 
Saltillo  probably  on  the  first  d iy  of  November.  If 
he  meets  no  remarkable  adventures  on  that  portion 
of  his  route — and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will— lie 
will  arrive  at  San  Luis  Potosi  by  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. He  need  not  wait  (here  long— if  due  en- 
ergy be  exerted — before  he  is  joined  by  the  column 
from  Tampico,  and  supplied  with  every  tiling  which 
tie  may  need  for  the  purpose  of  encountering  such 
forces  as  may  be  there  opposed  to  him,  or  lor  inarch- 
ing to  the  city  of  Mexico.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says:  “Letter  writers  who  ap- 
pear to  know,  state  that  as  soon  as  General  Taylor 
shall  receive  his  orders  from  Washington,  he  will 
move  forward  to  Saltillo,  and  thence,  fight  or  no 
fight,  to  San  Lui=  Potosi.  Monterey,  where  the  gene- 
ral was  at  last  dates,  appears  to  be  not  more  than 
200  miles  S.  W.  from  Camargo,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Saltillo  is  in  Coahuila,  S.  S.  W.  from  Monterey,  dis- 
tance less  than  100  miles.  Sari  Luis  Potosi  is  the 
capital  of  the  stale  or  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  N.  N.  E.  from  Saltillo,  distance  about  300 
miles.  It  is  less  than  100  miles  from  Tampico.  San 
Luis  Potosi  is  the  point  at  which  it  is  said  the  troops 
of  Mexico  were  ordered  to  centre.  If,  then,  General 
Patterson,  with  h is  command  of  volunteers,  has  been 
ordered  to  Tampico,  tie  will  have  some  enemies  in 
front,  and  old  Rough  and  Ready  to  back  him.” 

The  following  is  from  the  intelligent  correspon- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Advertiser: 

“The  orders  had  been  sent  to  General  Taylor  to 
march  to  San  Luis  Potosi  a week  before  we  heard  of 
the  capitulation  of  Monterey.  The  affair  at  Monte- 
rey is  an  interruption.  It  is  a check,  as  1 have  said 
before,  to  the  invading  army.  Tlie  delay  will  cost 
much  in  the  end.  The  government  aid  uol  antici- 
pate any  delay  at  Monterey. 


“I  learn  that  the  president  and  his  advisers  are 
much  displeased  at  Gen.  Taylor’s  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  will  not  openly  express  their  opinions, 
perhaps,  at  present.  But  they  disapprove  of  his  de- 
lay at  Matamoros  and  at  Camargo — a delay  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper  supplies  and 
means  of  transportation.  This  glorious  victory  is 
attributable  to  his  prudence — his  courageous  pru- 
dence— in  not  advancing  until  he  was  “ready.” — 
The  “rough”  is  of  little  use  without  the  “ready.” 

‘If  the  plan  of  the  campaign  is  such  as  I have 
supposed  it  to  he,  then  the  government  is  perfectly 
correct  in  repudiating  the  armistice.  This  plan  was 
formed  since  the  answer  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  our  propositions  of  peace.  Gen.  Taylor 
has  doubtless  been  advised  of  it  ere  this. 

“We  have  a rumor  that  General  Taylor  has  asked 
for  reinforcements.  I do  not  believe  it.  General 
Taylor  has  as  many  troops  as  he  could  provide  for. 

“General  Taylor  is  to  go  on.  We  shall  see  whe- 
ther the  government  will  support  him  or  not,  when 
he  arrives  at  San  Luis.  They  can  only  do  it  one 
way,  by  taking  Tampico,  and  sending  thence  to  Tay- 
lor reinforcements  and  supplies.” 

ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

The  steamer  McKim  left  Brazos  Santiago  on  the 
5th,  and  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  10th  instant, 
bringing  Major  Coffee,  paymaster  of  the  army,  Capt. 
Dawson,  U.  S.  artillery,  Capt,  Howard,  Mississippi 
regiment,  and  more  than  two  hundred  sick  and  dis- 
charged volunteers. 

This  arrival  furnishes  additional  details,  but  no- 
thing later  from  Monterey  than  we  had  before. 

Major  Coffee  states  that  the  loss  in  the  late  en- 
gagements was  greater  than  at  first  supposed,  espe- 
cially the  Mexican  loss,  which  he  rates  1,500,  ours 
at  600. 

We  make  the  following  extract,  the  first  from  a 
letter  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Times.  These 
letters  evidence  occasionally  rather  a free  use  of 
the  pen  as  well  as  of  imagination. 

Cam]),  three  miles  from  Monterey,  Sept-  24,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  The  army  arrived  in  sight  of  Mon- 
terey on  Saturday,  the  19th  inst.,  about §1  a m.  As 
soon  as  the  advance  picketshowed  themselves  on  the 
plain,  to  eastward  of  the  town,  a battery,  called  tho 
Old  Monastery,  opened  its  fire,  and  continued  it,  at 
intervals,  during  the  day,  without  injury  to  any  one. 
The  day  was  spent  in  some  unimportant  movements 
to  call  attention  from  the  engineers,  who  were  busi- 
ly engaged  in  making  observatioas  from  every  point, 
and  during  the  night  an  expedition  was  out  until  a 
late  hour.  The  result  of  these  observations  induced 
Gen.  Taylor,  on  Sunday,  the  2Uth,  to  push  General 
Worth’s  division,  with  two  artillery  batteries,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan  and  Lieut.  Mason, 
and  Col.  Hays’  Texan  regiment,  into  the  mountains, 
to  the  left  of  the  town  [their  left]  and  all  the  ene- 
my’s works  in  that  quarter. 

Monday,  21  st.  Every  thing  being  ready  to  make 
a demonstration  on  the  enemy’s  works,  the  main  bo- 
dy of  the  army  inarched  into  the  plain.  As  the 
troops  came  in  sight  the  batteries  opened  on  them, 
and  also  on  a battery  of  two  pieces  commanded  by 
Captain  Webster  and  a mortar  in  charge  of  Captain 
Ramsey. 

A part  of  the  first  division,  led  by  Col.  Garland, 
composed  of  the  1st  and  3d  infantry  a/id  the  Balti- 
more battalion,  filed  otr to  the  left  as  they  came  up  un- 
til they  reached  a point  were  Major  Mansfield,  as- 
si-ted  by  Col.  Kinney,  was  making  observations.— 
The  order  was  to  attack  the  point  the  engineers 
should  point  out.  He  said  dash  into  the  town;  and 
Col.  G.  with  his  command,  pushed  into  it,  under  a 
tremendous  fire  from  three  batteries  and  a shower  of 
musketry.  Major  Mansfield  and  Col.  Kinney  went 
ahead  with  him.  The  lire  of  the  enemy  was  return- 
ed with  great  spirit,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  the 
thunder  of  artillery  and  the  roar  from  the  small  arms 
exceeded  any  thing  I ever  heard  or  saw.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  and  the  strength  of  their  works  made 
it  necessary  to  order  up  reinforcements — accordingly 
the  4lh  infantry  and  Gen  Butler’s  division  of  volun- 
leers were  ordered  up.  The  tire  was  soon  renewed 
w ith  increased  animation  on  both  sides. 

1 have  not  time  now  to  go  into  the  details  of  these 
attacks.  The  result  was  that  we  got  possession  of 
one  fort  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  with  five 
pieces  of  cannon;  and  were  repulsed  in  the  attempt 
on  the  second  fort,  distant  about  four  hundred  yards. 
The  action  was  a most  bloody  one,  and  our  loss  very 
severe.  The  1st,  3d,  and  4th  infantry  suffered  ter- 
ribly. 

Colonel  Watson,  of  the  Baltimore  battalion,  was 
killed  some  distance  ahead  ol  his  command,  display- 
ing much  zeal  and  gallantry.  1 regret  to  state  that 
man  of  the  regular  officers  think  that  this  battalion 
did  not  come  up  to  the  figbt  aa  they  should  nave 
done. 
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On  our  right,  Gen.  Worth’s'  operations  were  bril- 
liant. In  the  morning  he  fought  the  enemy  in  the 
Talleys  of  the  mountains,  and  defeated  him,  driving 
his  cavalry  six  miles  on  the  Saltillo  road,  and  his 
foot  into  the  forts  on  the  hills.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  he  stormed  two  redoubts  or  forts  erected  on  the 
hills  commanding  the  road.  I witnessed  those  ope 
rations,  and  the  execution  was  most  splendid,  parti- 
cularly the  attack  on  the  second  battery.  Capt.  C. 
F.  Smith,  of  the  artillery  battalion,  led  the  storming 
party,  supported  by  Col.  P.  F.  Smith,  with  the  5th 
infantry. 

The  result  of  the  day  was,  a lodgment  in  one  fort 
in  the  southern  or  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  two 
on  the  hills  to  the  north  of  it.  But  we  paid  dearly 
for  it.  Gen.  Worth’s  loss  has  been  comparatively 
small,  but  the  1st  division,  led  by  Col.  Garland,  and 
the  division  of  volunteers,  have  been  severely  cut 
up.  The  1st,  3d,  and  4th  infantry  had  a fraction  over 
400  men,  and  have  lost  over  1 00  killed  and  wounded. 
The  1st  Tennessee  regiment  had  less  than  320  men 
in  the  fight,  and  lost  123  killed  and  wounded.  Col. 
Mitchell’s  Ohio  regiment  lost  about  60  men.  The 
Mississippi  regiment  had  6 killed  and  43  wounded. 

What  was  the  loss  of  the  Louisville  Legion  and 
the  Baltimore  battalion,  1 have  not  ascertained — it  is 
not  very  heavy. 

Tuesday,  22d.  There  was  no  fighting  on  the  plain 
or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  to-day,  except  oc- 
casional exchanges  of  cannon  shot,  without  much 
injury — a few  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  At 
daylight  Gen.  Worth  stormed  the  height  to  the  north 
of  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  which  is  on  a mountain,  and 
strongly  fortified.  By  this  operation  he  obtained  a 
position  and  a piece  of  cannon  that  commanded  the 
palace.  He  immediately  made  his  arrangements  to 
attack  the  palace,  and  by  a series  of  masterly  move- 
ments, in  the  course  of  the  day  carried  it,  without 
losing  a man,  and  turned  its  guns  upon  the  old  Mon- 
astery fort  and  the  town,  but  they  did  not  do  much 
harm,  as  they  were  too  distant.  Up  to  the  close  of 
this  day,  his  whole  Joss  was  5 killed,  and  28  wound- 
ed. In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  enemy  abandon- 
ed a strong  redoubt  or  fort,  that  repulsed  an  attack 
on  the  21st,  and  Col.  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, took  possession  without  firing  a gun. 

Wednesday,  23 d.  This  morning  Gen.  Worth  con- 
tinued to  fire  from  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  and  about  9 
a.  m.,  also  opened  with  a gun  on  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  the  old  Monastery.  About  7 a.  m.,  General 
Quitman,  whose  brigade  was  in  the  forts  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  town,  commenced  an  attack  on  it 
without  orders,  it  is  said,  and  certainly  with  an  ina- 
dequate force.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  out  on 
the  plain,  and  the  3d  infantry  and  Bragg’s  battery 
were  despatched  to  reinforce  Gen.  Quitman.  They 
forced  their  way  into  the  town,  as  also  did  the  2d 
Texas  regiment,  led  by  Gen.  Henderson  and  Gen. 
Lamar.  The  fighting  was  now  from  street  to  street, 
and  house  to  house,  and  kept  up  until  night.  During 
the  day  our  people  pressed  the  enemy  towards  the 
plaza  or  great  square,  but  as  night  approached  they 
withdrew  to  our  encampment.  Whilst  we  were  at- 
tacking the  town  below,  Gen.  Worth,  by  a move- 
ment from  the  palace,  which  took  him  out  of  the 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  Monastery,  pushed  into  it 
above,  and  opened  a heavy  fire,  which  seemed  to 
surprise  the  enemy.  However,  the  Mexicans  resist 
ed  manfully,  and  although  the  general  gained  ground, 
it  was  slowly,  yet  he  held  what  he  gained,  and  staid 
in  the  place.  Our  loss  to-day  has  not  been  very  hea- 
vy, and  the  result  of  all  the  operations  up  to  this 
time,  show  we  must  have  the  town  in  a day  or  two 
more.  No  officer  of  any  rank  was  killed  this  day. 

Thursday,  24/A.  This  morning,  about  7 o’clock, 
Col.  Moreno  came  into  camp  with  a proposition  from 
Gen.  Ampudia,  and  the  capitulation  took  place,  as 
slated. 

Our  whole  loss  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  in  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  and  missing,  it  will  not  fall  short 
of  500  men— some  say  more.  The  Mexicans  have 
made  a most  obstinate  resistance,  and  were  strongly- 
fortified — much  more  so  than  Gen.  Taylor  supposed. 
What  their  loss  is,  we  do  not  know,  but  I suppose 
considerable.  It  is  said  they  had  a black  flag  on  the 
Bishop’s  Palace.  I did  not  see  it.  but  it  is  certain 
no  prisoners  were  made  in  that  quarter,  and  but  few 
any  where.  Their  lancers  were  seen  spearing  our 
wounded  on  the  plain.  You  shall,  in  a day  or  two, 
have  a more  complete  account  of  the  proceedings 
here,  with  such  comments  as  may  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  publishes  letters  written  from 
Matamoros  and  Monterey,  by  members  of  the  Bal- 
timore volunteers.  In  a letter  from  Matamoros,  of 
October  1,  the  writer  says: 

“The  entire  loss  of  our  battalion  (Baltimore,)  is  8 
killed,  and,  as  I am  informed,  16  wounded — all 
slightly  but  one.  I have  seen  none  either  of  the 
killed  or  wounded,  and  therefore  cannot  give  names. 


Col.  Watson  was  killed  in  the  imprudent  charge 
ordered  by  Gen.  Butler.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion  and  had  ordered  us  to  go  into  the  charge 
with  three  cheers.  He  received  a ball  in  the  breast 
while  in  the  act  of  cheering  and  fell  instantly.  I 
tried  to  get  to  him,  but  was  borne  on  in  the  rush.  The 
charge  was  ineffectual.  At  this  moment  General 
Tavlor  rode  up  i n great  anger  and  ordered  us  to  retire. 
Old  Rough  came  up  under  the  most  tremendous  fire. 
It  was  here  his  horse  was  shot.  It  is  said  there  were 
angry  words  passed  between  him  and  Butler. 

Capt.  Stewart  now  took  command.”  * * 

In  a letter  from  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  it  is  stated: 

Wfien  we  made  the  first  charge,  we  lost  our  gal- 
lant Col.  Watson.  The  Baltimoreans  fought  bravely , 
and  did  credit  to  their  city.  We  lost  a number  of 
men,  but  I cannot  give  you  their  names  at  present. 

The  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  volunteers  were 
cut  up  horribly. 

The  greatest  loss  of  the  Americans  was  on  the 
first  day,  but  there  are  different  reports  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded.  Some  of  the  staff  say 
that  our  loss  is  700  killed  and  wounded,  but  I think 
there  must  be  at  least  1,000. 

The  Texan  Rangers  are  the  most  desperate  set  of 
men  in  battle  that  I have  ever  heard  of.  They  charg- 
ed up  to  the  breast  works,  dismounted,  and  rushed 
over  on  the  fort,  with  sword  in  hand.-  They  were 
each  armed  with  barrelled  rifles,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  _did  great  execution  among  the  copper 
skins. 

The  third  and  fifth  regiments  of  the  regulars  were 
much  cut  up  also,  from  the  forty  pieces  of  artillery 
which  we  had  to  silence,  as  well  as  the  musketry 
from  the  house-tops. 

I will  relate  you  a nu  nber  of  incidents  that  occur- 
red during  the  three  days: 

Col.  McClung,  of  Mississippi,  the  great  duellist, 
got  upon  the  breast  work,  waived  his  hat,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  giving  three  cheers,  when  a ball  struck 
him,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  since  died. 

Samuel  W.  Chambers,  one  of  the  Rangers,  or  “the 
Delaware  hero,”as  they  call  him,gotoverthe  breast 
works,  obtained  a foot-hold  on  the  top  of  an  eigh- 
teen pounder,  and  deliberately  took  aim  with  his 
“fire-shooter,”  firing  with  great  effect,  and  crushing 
the  Mexicans,  until  the  piece  was  taken  by  General 
Worth  and  turned  on  the  city.  Chambers  escaped 
without  a wound. 

Capt.  Gillespy,  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  was  killed 
whilst  pouring  water  into  the  tube  of  a cannon,  with 
the  Mexicans  all  around  him.  But  it  i3  impossible 
for  me  to  mention  all  the  numerous  incidents  that 
occurred  at  the  present  time. 

We  expect  another  battle  at  Saltillo  so  soon  as  the 
armistice  expires,  and  as  we  have  now  got  our  hand 
in,  we  will  give  them  rougher  usage  next  time. 

Our  army  was  about  7,000  strong  before  the  bat- 
tle, but  it  is  now  about  5,500-  1 miss  many  a noble 

fellow  from  the  ranks.  The  Mexicans  were  nearly 
double  our  number.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed is  not  less  than  2,000.  A great  many  were  killed 
in  their  houses,  as  we  had  to  rush  in  and  shoot  them 
down,  to  stop  their  destructive  fire  from  windows 
and  house-tops. 

We  bury  our  dead  to-day,  and  you  may  judge  of 
my  feelings  at  the  dreadful  sight  better  than  I can 
describe  them.  The  whole  field  is  like  a slaughter 
house,  and  bodies  are  being  buried  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  short  I have  had  enough  of  the  battle-field, 
although  determined  to  stand  up  to  the  rack  through- 
out the  campaign.  Some  persons  may  and  do  like 
it,  but  between  you  and  myself,  I would  much  rather 
be  in  Baltimore.  Yours,  &c.  N.  B.  S. 

Of  the  Baltimore  regiment,  volunteers. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  Ihe  above,  1 have  been  inform- 
ed that  not  less  than  sixty  of  the  Baltimore  regiment 
are  killed  or  missing.  Notwithstanding  our  losses, 
and  the  heart-rending  sights  around  us,  the  soldiers 
are  in  high  spirits  this  morning  on  account  of  our 
brilliant  victory,  and  well  we  may  be,  for  when  we 
commenced  we  never  expected  to  gain  it.  The  brist- 
ling fortifications  looked  almost  impregnable.  But  I 
am  called  on  by  the  sergeant  to  go  to  work  and  bury 
our  dead,  so  I must  close  for  the  present. 

N.  B.  S. 

A correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  writes  from 
Matamoros,  October  1st,  after  recapitulating  the  in- 
cidents at  Monterey: 

And  now,  sirs,  what  is  the  state  of  the  war?  I 
conceive  infinitely  more  complicated  than  ever;  yet 
I hope  for  our  government,  1 may  be  deceived;  but  I 
have  not  been  so  hitherto.  You  will  see  by  a num- 
ber of  the  “American  Flag,”  published  in  Malamo- 
ros,  which  I send  you,  that  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico had  made  a draft  for  30,000  men.  Will  they  raise 
them?  I say,  yes;  and  that  too  in  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  termination  of  the  armistice.  In  this 
stipulation  of  an  armistice,  the  usual  duplicity  of  the 
Mexican  is  shown;  and  in  Gen.  Ampudia’s  conceal- 


ing from  his  troops,  and  from  ours,  that  a commis- 
sioner had  been  sent  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
Washington  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  fighting  us 
under  the  full  knowledge  of  it,  shows  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  the  demonstration  upon 
Monterey  proved  disastrous  to  American  arms.  The 
commissioner  would  never  have  reached  Washing- 
ton, or  if  there,  concealed  his  functions;  and  now  he 
will  open  them  tardily,  to  gain  time  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  troops  assembling  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Santa  Anna.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to 
push  on  here  at  least  15  or  20,000  more  troops,  with 
all  possible  haste.  The  season  is  now  favorable  for 
operations,  and  it  will  need  a larger  body  than  we 
have  here  to  “check  mate”  Mexico  in  her  contem- 
plated movement  at  the  termination  of  the  armis- 
tice. An  increase  of  the  force  here  is  needed,  inso- 
much as  the  losses  by  sickness,  discharges,  deaths, 
and  “killed  and  wounded,”  have  reduced  the  army 
under  Gen.  Taylor  at  least  5,000  men.  Were  it  not 
a measure  of  policy  to  anticipate  Mexican  cunning 
and  duplicity?  You  know  my  views  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  a base  line  of  operations  upon  the  capital 
of  Mexico — I have  in  previous  letters  expressed 
them. 

Gen.  Taylor  must  be  supported.  He  may  not  ask 
for  it  himself,  as  the  “old  veteran”  prefers  “hard 
fighting”  to  masterly  manoeuvere,  and  has  ever  been 
remarkable  for  “good  fortune,”  under  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. But  in  justice  to  the  best  blood  of  the 
country,  it  should  not  be  heedlessly  exposed  or  peril- 
ed in  brute  contests  of  strength  when  science  can, 
with  a few  more  in  number,  accomplish  greater  re- 
sults at  much  less  cost. 

September  24.  Sickness  still  continues  to  prevail 
among  the  volunteers  to  an  alarming  extent,  nearly 
800  are  in  the  general  hospital  at  this  place  alone, 
and  notone-third  of  the  number  are  furnished  with 
beds,  but  lie  on  the  ground  floor.  They  may  be  said 
to  have  a shelter  and  medical  attendance,  but  little 
else,  as  diet  suitable  to  their  condition  cannot  be 
procured.  I cannot  conceive  a more  wretched  situ- 
ation than  that  of  a volunteer  soldier  slowly  conva- 
lescing from  fever  or  bowel  disorder,  with  nothing 
more  than  trashy  soup,  without  vegetables  or  season- 
ing, and  insipid  slops  to  tempt  his  appetite.  But  such 
is  the  case! 

The  army  is  in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  whilst  the 
supply  of  means  of  transportation  is  but  just  now 
slowly  arriving  at  'he  entrepots,  on  the  gulf.  All  the 
rivers  have  been  passed,  and  the  “Ponton  train”  is 
but  just  reported  in  readiness!  An  army  of  20,000 
men  and  over  have  been  thrown  hare,  with  means  in 
the  quarter  master  and  other  departments  not  too 
abundant  for  one  of  5,000.  And  as  to  litters  for 
wounded  men,  or  ambulances  or  wagons,  suitable  for 
transportation  of  sick,  there  are  none  whatever  with 
the  army  in  movement.  In  a word, there  never  was  an 
army  so  deficient  in  the  materiel  of  war  to  ensure 
success,  as  this  “army  of  occupation;”  and  were  it 
not  for  the  bravery  and  indurance  of  our  troops,  es- 
pecially of  the  regulars,  the  campaign  must  have 
proved  disastrous  ere  this. 

In  anticipation  of  hostilities,  General  Taylor  has 
moved  with  all  due  precaution,  and  has  ordered  up 
Gen.  Shield’s  brigade  from  the  Rio  Grande  below 
and  about  Burita,  wilh  other  troops,  to  redezvous  at 
Camargo.  Gen.  Robert  Patterson  commands  the 
army  corps  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  and  below  Ca- 
margo. He  is  winning  good  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men,  and  fully  sustains  his  high  character  as  a 
soldier  and  a gentleman.  Should  we  have  occasion 
to  manifest  his  qualities  as  a commander  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  country  will  reap  the  benefit  of  a ri- 
pened judgment  and  unsurpassed  soldiership. 

But  when  Monterey  i3  taken,  and  let  me  ask  what 
is  gained?  Nothing!  A march  from  thence  to  Sal- 
tillo may  be  carried  out— further,  “quien  sube?"  To 
move  upon  the  city  of  the  Montezumas,  via  Monte- 
rey and  Saltillo,  through  a mountain  range,  defiled 
belter  than  the  ghauts  of  Afghanistan,  will  be  a 
bold  adventure,  and  might  end  as  disadvantageously 
to  us  as  did  that  to  the  Anglo  Indian  army.  If  it 
only  be  intended  to  cut  off  the  northern  provinces 
from  the  central  government  of  Mexico,  well;  but 
let  it  be  known,  that  the  wide  spread  disaffection, 
supposed  to  pervade  the  communities  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  Leon,  does  not  exist  to 
any  greaf  extent,  and  as  much  patriotism  has  thus 
far  been  found  in  these  provinces  as  could  be  looked 
for  in  our  own  country.  Although  opposed  to  cen- 
tralism, the  inhabilantsare  united  in  the  war  against 
the  United  Slates,  and  sympathize  but  little  wilh  the 
invaders.  Gen  Arista  was  the  most  prominent  man 
of  northern  Mexico  opposed  to  centralism,  and  in 
favor  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  yet  he  for- 
got the  wrongs  of  the  central  government,  and  gave 
his  hand  and  heart  to  his  country  when  invaded. — 
Had  one  half  of  the  large  army  thrown  here  been 
well  appointed,  and  pui  en  route  for  the  city  of  Mex 
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ico  from  Alvarado,  or  from  the  neighborhood  ol  j 
Vera  Cruz,  it  i9  reasonable  to  suppose  a peace  might  j 
have  been  conquered  ere  this.  To  do  it  from  this 
base  line  of  operations,  (the  Rio  Grande)  will  re- 
quire more  men  and  means  than  the  United  States 
can  spare,  and  a length  of  time  extending  over  a 
young  childhood  ” 

A letter  from  Matamoros  October  2,  gives  a ru- 
mor that  Monterey  had  been  retaken,  but  this  must 
be  an  entire  error.  There  can  be  no  truth  in  it. 

.Mr.  W.  Buchanan,  a native  of  Wheeling,  Va., 
was  assassinated  some  short  time  since  by  a Mexi- 
can at  Maiatnoros.  The  murderer  was  however, 
caught,  tried,  and  executed. 

Deaths  in  the  General  Hosjiilal  at  Matamoros , from 
the  15tli  to  the30lh  September,  1846. — J.  W.  Robin- 
son, W.  W.  Huff,  N.  Hunt,  Berry,  Love,  P.  Cook, 
Boyd,  and  Trotler,  1st  regiment  Georgia  volunteers; 
Clark,  Cormant,  Miller,  Phellon,  Payton,  Stevens, 
and  Shiver,  1st  regiment  Mississippi  volunteers;  Fre- 
derick, company  C,  3J  dragoons;  Shuckert,  Louis- 
ville Legion;  A.  B.  Lemon,  Williams,  Arister,  Smith,  j 
Whickler,  21  regiment  Illinois  volunteers;  J.  H. 
Strain,  B.  B.  White,  J.  A.  Sheppard,  and  H.  J. 
Monday,  4lh  regiment  Illinois  volunteers;  John  A. 
Williams;  Wm.  Lucas,  J hnC.  Mackie,  D.  Hudson, 
W.  Drummond,  C.  D.  Felty,  and  James  Epperson, 
3d  regiment  Illinois  volunteers. 

Later.  Tiie  U.  S-  steamer  Neptune  for  the  safety  of 
which  there  had  been  much  anxiety,  reached  New 
Orleans  on  the  13.h  instant  from  Galveston,  having 
weathered  the  storm  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
fatal  to  her.  She  brings  the  following  among  other  pas- 
sengers-. major  Fry,  and  lieutenants  Jackson,  Davidson, 
and  Patterson,  all  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  also  Mrs. 
Barbour,  relent  of  major  Barbour,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Monterey. 

The  Neptune  brings  the  Galveston  iVews,  of  the  10th 
which  says — ‘Capt.  Hill,  the  U.  States  quarter  master  at 
Brazos  St.  Jago,  received  despatches  from  gen.  Taylor 
on  Wednesday  last,  which  capt.  Wetmore  of  the  Blanch 
E Snjre,  heard  read  and  communicated  from  recollec- 
tion to  the  editor  of  the  News. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulleten  says — “In  the  information 
thus  communicated,  we  find  nothing  in  relation  to  the 
saige  of  Pdonterey  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
published  here,  except  that  it  is  stated  that  the  Mexicans 
lust  in  killed  and  wounded  twenty  one  hundred,  and  that 
four  liuudred  were  taken  prisoners  during]  the  combat. 
The  American  loss  is  said  to  have  been,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  500,  in  which  nearly  all  the  accounts  seem  to 
agree  Ot  this  number  two  thirds  were  killed.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  unbelief  in  a report  that  the  Mex- 
icans had  lost  1500,  and  this  last  report  considering  the 
great  advantages  nnder  wheih  they  fought,  taxes  credulity 
to  the  utmost. 

The  city  was  in  possession  of  our  army  when  the 
bearer  of  despatches  left,  the  enemy  having  evacuated 
it. 

The  report  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  a train  of 
wagons  on  the  road  from  Camargo  to  Monterey,  is  con- 
tradicted. 

The  New  Orleans  Della  ol  the  14, h has  the  following 
paragraph.  The  report  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
paper,  and  we  have  no  confidence  in  it: 

Important  rumor.  Wereceivyd  information  yesterday 
of  the  following  import,  viz:  That  after  the  armistice  be 
tween  generals  Taylor  and  Ampudia  had  been  signed, 
and  while  the  Americon  army  were  reposing  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  battle,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  Mexicans — they  turned  on  their  treacherous  assai 
lant9,  and  alter  great  loss  on  their  own  part,  defeated 
them.  For  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  do  not  vouch, 
although  unless  our  informant  was  himself  greatly  de- 
ceived, it  is  true. 

The  brig  Empire,  capt.  Baxter,  arrived  at  Galveston 
on  the  7th  instant,  25  days  from  New  York.  The  captain 
reports  having  passed  closs  to  a vessel  bottom  upwards 
n the  Gulf  Stream,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  She  appeared  to  be  a newly  coppered  vessel  of 
about  200  tons  burthen,  with  a very  fiat  bottom. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  TIIE  WAR. 

There  seems  now  to  be  every  probability  of  a long- 
er war  than  was  by  many  anticipated.  The  proba- 
bility that  at  least  a second  campaign  would  be  ne- 
cessary before  a peace  would  be  “conquered”  has 
been  several  limes  thrown  out  incidentally  in  our 
columns.  That  it  was  not  more  distinctly  expressed, 
was  from  apprehension  that  doubts  expressed  a9  to 
the  success  of  our  arms  might  dampen  ardor  in  some 
direction.  One  point  has  been  distinctly  urged, — 
and,  we  believe,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed, — j 
and  that  i3,  that  government,  if  they  design  to  carry 
on  a foreign  war  for  any  length  of  time,  should  forth- 
with take  more  effectual  measures  to  recruit  the  re- 
gular army,  as  the  only  certain  dependence  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  army  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
Union. 

That  a formidable  movement  against  Tampico, 
and  some  say  against  Vera  Cruz  also,  is  contemplat- 
ed, there  can  hardly  be  a doubt.  To  insure  a suc- 
cess, worthy  a contest  there,  a formidable  land  force 
will  be  indispensable.  The  mere  occupation  of  the 
ports  might  be  accomplished  by  an  adequate  naval 


I force,  but  the  object  is  understood  to  be,  to  approach 
j the  city  of  Mexico  from  this  direction,  as  a shorter 
and  more  accessible  route  than  the  one  Gen.  Taylor 
has  been  ordered  to  pursue. 

We  are  informed  of  a speedy  attack  upon  Tampi- 
co, as  the  result  of  the  late  cabinet  deliberations,  and 
that  with  this  view,  a portion  of  the  New  York  vo- 
lunteers, called  for  last  summer,  may  expect  now  a 
call  for  active  service. 

We  have  strong  reasons  to  believe,  also,  that  Vera 
Cruz  is  no  longer  to  be  spared;  but  that  a co-operate 
attack  by  land  and  sea  will  follow  close  after  the 
storming  of  Tampico,  if  it  does  not  take  place  simul- 
taneously. 

The  government  is  resolved  to  enforce  it  upon  the 
Mexicans  that  we  are  iri  earnest,  anti  is  satisfied  that 
the  sooner  the  enemy  arc  convinced  of  it  the  better 
for  them,  for  us,  for  humanity,  and  for  the  treasury. 

A Washington  letter  in  the  N.  York  Herald  re- 
presents the  future  policy  of  the  war  department,  in 
its  operations  against  Mexico,  to  be  as  follows: 

The  plan  of  the  invasion  is  to  be  changed.  The 
march  from  Monterey  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  at 
least  six  hundred  miles  longer  than  from  Tampico  on 
the  gulf,  or  Alvarado,  or  Vera  Cruz,  which  latter 
point  affords  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  point. 
The  detachment  under  Gen.  Patterson,  strongly  re- 
inforced by  volunteers,  is  to  attack  Tampico,  reduce 
it  and  march  forward  into  the  interior  towards  Mex- 
ico— and  we  are  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  this  evening  than  we  were  yesterday,  that  a 
nearly  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea  is  con- 
templated upon  Vera  Cruz,  if  not  already  resolved 
upon  and  arranged. 

Cen  Taylor  will  leave  Monterey  occupied  with  a 
garrison;  and  march  forward  with  his  main  body  up- 
on Saltillo  without  delay,  depending  upon  the  coun- 
try for  supplies.  It  is  necessary  that  his  army  should 
be  divided  to  enable  it  to  subsist  in  their  slender  re- 
sources left  in  their  retreat  by  the  enemy.  For  the 
whole  force  to  remain  in  Monterey  would  be  to  re- 
main  to  starve.  He  will  occupy  the  little  towns  in 
his  progress  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  if  his  force 
reserved  for  the  forward  movement  be  not  sufficient 
for  the  conflict  when  he  shall  have  overtaken  Ampu- 
dia, (who  runs  like  an  Arab,)  lie  will  pause  until  his 
reinforcements  in  the  rear  can  be  called  up,  as  the 
emetgericy  may  demand.  Of  course  he  will  have 
his  pickets  and  pioneers  sufficiently  in  advance  and 
upon  his  flanks  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  to  the 
Mexicans  or  any  scattering  parcels  of  their  army. 

From  Monlerey  to  the  city  of  Mexico  there  is  a 
journey  of  at  least  700  miles,  (some  say  900)  among 
the  table  lands,  and  deep  gorges,  and  dangerous 
passes  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  This  line  of 
march  running  southward  lies  parallel  with  the  east- 
ern gull  coast,  at  about  250  miles  distant,  more  or 
less.  Vera  Cruz  lying  nearly  nearly  in  a direct  line 
across  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  coast  subse- 
quently opens  a passage  to  the  capital  as  short  and 
more  convenient  and  accessible  than  the  route  tra- 
versed by  General  Taylor  from  Point  Isabel  to  Mon- 
terey. 

The  Savannah  Republican  of  the  J 5th  instant  has 
the  following  intelligence: 

Lieut.  Berryman,  the  gallant  officer  who  behaved 
so  nobly  at  the  loss  of  the  Truxton  off  Tuspan,  passed 
through  this  city  on  Wednesday  night  last,  as  bearer 
of  despatches  from  the  squadron  at  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
government  at  Washington.  We  learn  from  a gen- 
tleman who  conversed  with  Lieut.  Berryman  on  the 
cars,  that  it  has  been  determined  to  attack  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  land  side  by  an  expedition  from  Tampico,  and 
that  the  hoisting  of  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  city, 
will  be  the  signal  for  an  attack  by  the  squadron  upon 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa.  This  is  the  only- 
way  tn  which  the  castle  can  be  taken,  and  the  ob- 
taining possession  of  that  point  is  deemed  necessary 
to  end  the  war. 

The  brig  Saldana,  with  Capt.  Mason’s  and  Lteul. 
McLane’s  troops,  of  mounted  riflemen,  arrived  safe 
at  Brazos  Santiago,  on  the  4lh  instant,  and  the  brig 
Union,  Capt.  Hooper,  which  sailed  about  the  same 
tune  as  the  Saldana,  arrived  the  day  before.  Both 
j vessels  weathered  bravely  the  storms  which  have 
prevailed  since  their  departure.  This  is  gratifying 
news  to  the  numerous  friends  of  those  who  were  on 
board  the  vessels. 

Sappers  and  miners. — This  corps,  seventy  two  in 
number,  came  down  from  West  Point  this  morning, 
and  have  gone  on  board  the  ship  Clinlan,  (transport,) 
for  Point  Isabel,  from  whence  they  are  under  orders 
to  join  General  Taylor,  at  his  headquarters.  The 
company  is  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Swift,  of 
the  engineer  corps.  [N-  Y.  Express. 

The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  ‘North  American,’ 
who  was  recently  on  a visit  to  West  Point,  says  of 


this  corps — “Although  the  corps  had  been  but  a fevt' 
weeks  in  practice,  it  had  already  rivalled,  jin  con- 
structing bridges  and  throwing  them  across  the  riv- 
er, the  quickest  time  of  the  French  engineers.  In  the 
works  of  mining  and  sapping,  a harder,  or  more  un- 
usual labor  had  to  be  performed,  and  although  the 
corps  was  engaged  in  digging  trenches  and  throwing 
up  breastworks  for  the  two  days  we  were  at  the 
point,  the  spirit  of  the  men  were  not  daunted  by  the 
prospect  of  hard  labor  and  active  service.” 

Command  of  the  army  of  invasion. — The  N.  York 
Tribune,  significantly  asks  the  Washington  Union  to 
answer  the  following  queries — 

1.  Has  not  General  Taylor  recently  intimated  to 
the  government  his  desire  to  be  aided  or  relieved  in 
the  command  in  chief  against  Mexico? 

2 Has  not  General  Scott  recently  urged  upon  the 
government  his  claims  to  command  the  army  advanc- 
ing on  Monterey,  and  been  coldly  refused? 

3.  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of  the  president  to  appoint 
one  of  the  new  generals  of  his  own  creation  to  the 
chief  command  of  our  forces  invading  Mexico? 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  York 
Herald  wriles  on  the  19th — 

We  learn  from  an  officer  of  the  army,  that  Gen- 
eral Scott,  a few  days  ago,  applied  to  the  president 
for  the  privilege  of  heading  the  army  of  invasion 
under  the  new  plan  of  operations  with  the  land 
forces;  but  that  the  executive  declined  his  applica- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  services  of  the  major 
general  in  chief  would  be  as  advantageous  to  the 
government  at  the  war  office  as  at  the  head  of  the 
army. 

Extracts  from  a letter  from  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
army  in  Mexico,  dated — 

Monterey,  September  25,  1846. 

“Yesterday  morning  a flag  of  truce  came  info  our 
camp  offering  to  surrender  the  town,  provided  the 
troops  marched  out  with  their  arms,  colors,  artillery, 
and  private  property,  which  Gen.  Taylor  refused. 
They  entered  however  into  an  armistice  from  10  un- 
til 12  o’clock.  Gen  Taylor  transfered  the  negotia- 
tions from  our  camp  to  Worth's  headquarters  at  the 
Bishop’s  palace  a large  work  situated  on  an  eminence 
in  rear  of,  and  commanding  the  city.  After  much 
discussion  Gen.  Tay  lor  agreed  that  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  should  march  out  with  their  arms,  and  that 
the  artillery  should  carry  a field  battery  of  six  6- 
pounders  and  thirty  rounds  of  ammunition  and  per- 
sonal effects.  All  the  foi  ls,  fortifications,  with  their 
armaments,  ammunition,  supplies,  and  government 
properly  of  every  description  to  be  delivered  over  to 
us  at  10  o’clock  this  morning.  They  are  allowed 
one  week  to  vacate  the  city,  and  are  then  to  with- 
draw beyond  this  province,  the  whole  of  which  is 
given  up  to  us  except  Tampico — and  this  I presume 
they  claim,  as  the  navy  has  not  succeeded  in  taking 
it.  This,  you  will  perceive,  makes  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  the  boundary. 

“General  Ampudia,  during  the  conference,  said  he 
had  positive  information  that  Gen.  Kearney  had  taken 
Santa  Fe  and  that  our  citizens  had  captured  Califor- 
nia. What  a slice  has  Lh is  taken  from  them! 

“They  have  further  entered  into  an  armistice  for 
eight  weeks.  Gen.  Taylor  agreed  to  this  on  Ampu- 
dia’s  positive  assurance  that  our  commissioners  were 
in  Mexico  arranging  the  basis  of  a treaty. 

“Gen.  Worth  has  just  completed  a series  of  the 
most  brilliant  operations  in  modern  warfare,  and  with 
but  little  loss.  He  carried  four  works  and  then  came 
into  the  town  when  every  house  was  a fortification. 
He  acted  thus:  Divided  his  forces  into  two  columns, 
moving  parallel,  and  opening  their  way  with  pick 
axes  through  the  houses  and  walls.  Thus  when  they 
knocked  a hole  in  the  house  they  of  course  had  pos- 
session, arid  in  this  way  avoided  the  streets  and  ene- 
my’s fire  from  roofs  of  houses  and  barricades  thrown 
up  in  every  street. 

“Our  side  or  wing  of  the  army  has  had  some  hard 
fighting,  arid  our  loss  has  been  very  great.  They 
had  a very  strong  work  on  this  side,  the  southeast, 
built  of  earth,  stone  and  sand  bags,  containing  a 12, 
a 9,  and  a 6 pounder  and  an  old  fashioned  thirty-two 
pound  howitzer,  with  a large  musketry  force.  This 
work  was  flanked  by  a stone  house  arranged  with 
loop  holes  and  flat  roof  with  a parapet  for  the  men 
to  lie  behind.  Both  of  these  were  again  flanked  by 
another  redoubt  about  300  yards  distant,  heavily 
armed  with  cannon,  infantry  with  escopets  and  fine 
English  muskels.  The  first  works  were  carried,  but 
attended  with  great,  very  great  loss;  for  indepen- 
dently of  all  those,  there  was  a cross  fire  from  a very 
strong  castle  about  1,000  yards  distant,  with  shell 
and  12  pound  shot. 

“We  had  been  attached  to  the  dragoons,  and  as 
they  could  do  nothing  in  this  kind  of  work  we  have 
had  but  little  chance.  However  when  our  Iroops 
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moved  down  Ridgely  rode  up  to  Gen.  Taylor  and 
volunteered  to  move  with  two  pieces  to  see  what 
could  be  done,  as  all  of  us  were  ignorant  of  the 
ground.  He  cheerfully  granted  if  Twiggs  consented. 

* * * * We  moved  forward  at  a dashing  gallop, 
with  only  two  pieces,  leaving  caissons  behind;  when 
within  400  yards  they  turned  their  whole  fire  upon 
us.  It  was  tcrrijic.  We  however  gave  them  three  or 
four  rounds,  but  discovering  the  strength  of  the  work, 
and  perceiving  we  should  be  annihilated  in  30  min 
utes,  retired,  having  had  two  men  and  three  horses 
wounded.  I verily  believe  two  more  rounds,  as  they 
then  would  have  had  the  exact  range,  would  have 
knocked  us  all  over.  The  third  and  fourth  infantry 
and  the  Baltimore  battalion  threatened  the  right  and 
the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  volunteers  attacked 
and  carried  it  on  the  left.  Poor  Watson  was  shot 
dead,  through  the  neck,  about  seventy  yards  from 
the  work  leading  his  men  on.  The  third  infantry 
went  into  the  engagement  with  twelve  officers;  five 
killed,  one  mortally  and  one  slightly  wounded — 
judge  of  the  fight. 

“Shortly  after  these  were  carried  General  Taylor 
told  Ridgely  to  take  two  pieces  and  move  on  an  open 
plain  not  over  250  yards  from  the  third  fort  mention- 
ed and  silence  it.  R.  told  him  he  thought  it  too 
strong  for  our  pieces  lo  affect  it  in  the  least,  and 
asked  if  it  had  been  reconnoitered.  He  said  no,  and 
proposed  it  should  be  done.  Ridgely  dashed  off  half 
speed,  and  perceiving  it  was  very  strong,  returned 
and  reported.  Gcd  only  knows  how  he  escaped,  as 
there  was  a continuous  blaze  of  musketry  fired  at 
him  until  he  returned,  and  yet  neither  him  nor  his 
horse  was  touched.  We  then  turned  their  guns  on 
them  and  served  a twelve  pounder  until  the  amtnu 
nition  was  expended.  We  were  then  despatched 
with  two  pieces  to  sweep  a street  strongly  defended 
with  cannon  and  musketry.  * * * 

“We  had  on  the  23d  a severe  street  fight,  the  Mis- 
sissippi volunteers  all  with  rifles,  some  of  the  Ten- 
nesseeans and  1 exaris  on  our  side,  against  some  5,- 
000  Mexicans  whom  Ampudia  had  collected  in  the 
plaza.  They  evacuated  and  carried  off  the  cannon 
from  the  third  fort  on  the  night  of  the  22d.  We 

took  possession  on  the  23d  and  Gen. brought 

on  this  street  fight,  greatly  to  Gen.  Taylor’s  disgust, 
but  he  had  to  support  him.  Bragg  was  sent  in 
with  his  battery  and  got  badly  used,  as  he  also  was 
on  the  21st.”  ****** 

ARMY  OF  THE  WEST. 

Head  Quarters,  Jinny  of  the  West,  ) 

Santa  Fe,  JV*.  M.,  Aug.  31,  1846.  \ 
Order  No.  17. — I.  The  Commander  in-Chief  will, 
on  the  2d  proximo,  leave  this  city  for  El  Rio  Abajo, 
with  nine  hundred  men,  who  will  provide  themselves 
with  provisions  for  twenty  days,  &c. 

H.  The  expedition  will  consist  of  300  dragoons, 
under  command  of ; 500  M issouri  ca  valry , un- 
der command  of ; and  lOOMissouii  artillery, 

under  command  of  Capt.  Fischer,  and  Lieuts.  Chou- 
teau, and  Kribben,  &c.  &c. 

By  order,  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearney  , &c.  &c. 

It  is  understood  that  the  troops  are  to  move  200 
miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  re- 
turn on  the  west  side.  The  object  of  this  sudden  call 
for  troops  is  partly  to  put  down  some  show  of  hosti- 
lity at  Aibequerque,  and  to  take  formal  possession  of 
the  small  towns  situated  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
partly  to  make  the  proclamation  of  the  General  felt 
by  the  discontented  amongst  the  Aristocracy  about 
“El  Passo.”  Besides,  Armijo  and  Ugarla  are  still 
engaged  in  the  south  with  tlie  raising-  of  troops,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  expedition  w ill  either  disperse 
them,  or  cause  their  submission. 

'i  he  Pueblos,  and  poorer  classes  of  Mexicans,  seem 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  change  of  Government, 
and  receive  us  everywhere  with  open  arms;  but  he 
who  supposes  that  the  rich  do  not  watch  every  op- 
portunity to  shake  off  the  American  yoke  (?)  is  much 
mistaken. 

Whether,  and  how  soon  troops  will  be  sent  to  Ca- 
lifornia, is  still  uncertain,  and  seems  principally  to 
depend  on  the  reinforcements  which  General  Kear- 
ney expects  lo  receive  by  Captain  Allen,  the  Mor- 
mons, and  Col.  Price’s  regiment.  Bo  far,  Caplains 
Moore  and  Cook,  wilh  200  dragoons,  are  ordered  for 
that  purpose,  but  no  time  is  specified,  and  but  few 
volunteers  offer  to  strengthen  this  expedition;  at  least 
it  is  not  known  that  any  other  officers  than  Captain 
Fischer,  Lieuts.  Kribben  and  Hassendeubel,  have 
offered.  The  soldiers  are  still  more  backward  than 
the  officers;  and  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  raise  a company  for  that  purpose. — 
Among  the  knowing  ones,  it  is  a settled  fact,  that 
neither  horses  nor  mules  would  ever  be  able  to  move 
in  masses,  of  two  to  three  hundred,  over  the  moun- 
tains. For  this  reason,  they  are  preparing  to  march 
in  not,  w i Si  i lie  exp-ic  a'ionol  subsisting,  for  seve- 
V.-ul'-.,  on  the  chan,  e < J game, 


If  the  expedition  to  California  should  start  by  the 
1st  of  October,  it  would,  according  to  Fitzpatrick’s 
opinion,  not  reach  Monterey  before  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, making  the  trip  in  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  days. 

A letter  dated  September  2,  adds  that  Armijo  and 
Ugarta  are  moving  towards  us  with  five  thousand 
troops  But  this  story  is  not  generally  credited. — 
General  Kearney  expressed  himself  about  it — “six 
thousand  are  better  than  two  thousand;  they  are 
harder  to  manage,  and  much  more  easily  confused.” 

Fort  Leavenworth. — Mr.  Brant  Chapman  and 
five  other  persons  reached  here  last  evening  in  a skiff, 
with  which  they  descended  the  Missouri  River  from 
Fort  Leaven  worth.  They  left  on  the  6th  instant,  at 
2 P.  M.  On  Sunday  the  11th  inst.  they  passed  the 
steamers  Little  Missouri  and  Tributary  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Osage,  both  hard  aground.  General  Brooke 
had  hauled  over  and  was  on  her  way  up.  Met  Cler- 
mont No.  2 and  Archer,  hard  aground  at  Portland 
Bar;  met  St.  Joseph  in  the  bend  below  Lexington  on 
the  9lb;  Algoma  on  the  night  of  the  8th  at  Lexington. 
River  falling,  with  but  30  inches  on  the  principal 
bars. — St.  Louis  Era,  Oct.  13. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  WEST. 

Monday.  August  24(/i,  1846- 
The  1st  and  2nd  regiments  of  Illinois  volunteers 
have  arrived  at  their  encampment,  two  miles  below 
the  Alamo  and  city  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  river  of 
the  latter  name.  A few  particulars,  of  interest  to 
their  friends,  may  now  be  furnished  for  your  paper, 
which  has  so  extensive  a circulation  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Our  march  from  Port  Lavaca,  the  point  at  which 
we  landed  in  Lavaca  Bay,  has  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  good  long  Spanish  miles,  through  a country  of 
remarkable  fertility,  presenting  to  (he  eye  of  a north 
ern  man  many  striking  features,  which  will  hereafter 
become  worthy  of  public  notice. 

While  I write,  the  sun  is  just  hiding  his  face  in  the 
forest  of  the  Lapan,  and  the  Tonkawa,  and  around 
me  the  soldier  is  singing,  “home,  sweet  home!” 
while  he  drives  his  tent  pins,  after  a faithful  eighteen 
miles  for  a day’s  march.  The  laugh,  the  song,  the 
joke,  the  hurra,  and  merry  talk,  among  seventeen 
hundred  men,  seem  to  indicate  an  absence  of  all  care, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  high  spirits. 

Since  vve  landed  in  Texas  the  only  death  we  have 
any  intelligence  of  in  camp  was  that  of  Mr.  Vandu- 
ser,  the  orderly  sergeant  in  Capt.  Dodge’s  company, 
from  Kendal!  county.  He  died  of  a lingering  fever, 
at  Camp  Irwin,  ten  miles  from  Port  Lavaca,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  next  morning, 
by  his  brother  soldiers,  with  the  solemnity  and  de 
cency  due  to  his  merit  and  due  to  the  feelings  of  the 
bereaved  family  he  left  in  Illinois. 

We  have  all  been  remarkably  healthy  in  general, 
though  the  measles,  in  a mild  form,  has  spread  to  a 
great  extent  in  some  of  the  companies.  We  left  a 
sick  station  at  Camp  Irwin,  on  the  12th  instant,  and 
one  at  the  Sevilla  Creek,  on  the  19th;  the  latter  in  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hope,  and  under  tile  command  of  Capt. 
Webb,  who  remained  there  with  his  company — one 
of  the  best  companies  of  volunteers  ever  offered  for 
the  service  of  the  country.  In  all,  I believe,  we 
have  lei t about  two  hundred  men  in  the  rear,  one 
third  of  whom  were  sick,  the  others  nurses,  &c.;  but 
we  have  the  cheering  news  to-day  that  the  •‘rear- 
guard,” as  we  call  them,  are  coming  up  strong,  and 
what  few  still  remain  are  nearly  all  convalescent. 

The  opinion  prevails  among  our  officers,  that  con- 
sidering the  change  of  climate,  at  Ih is  particular  sea- 
son of  the  year,  our  regiments  have  been  singularly- 
blessed  with  good  health. 

The  most  interesting  camp  news  to-day  is,  that  Dr. 
Price,  o!  Belleville,  St.  Clair  county,  one  of  the  ap- 
pointees ol  the  President  as  surgeon,  has  arrived  in 
camp,  to  be  assigned  to  which  ever  regiment  Gen. 
Wool  may  designaie.  This  leaves  our  friends,  Dr. 
Hope,  ol  Alton,  and  Dr.  White,  of  Chicago,  the  right 
to  toss  up  who  shall  go  home  and  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness, where  there  is  competition.  Ahem  ! 

A dragoon  arrived  this  evening  w ith  despatches  to 
General  Wool  from  the  camp  ol  Col.  Harney,  who  is 
now  on  forced  marches  “ bode  agin,”  from  ihe  Presi- 
dio of  the  Rio  Gra  de  to  San  Antonio.  It  is  said, 
Ihe  Colonel,  in  fii=  zeal  lo  si  rve  his  country,  so  far 
forgot  his  military  obedience  as  to  take  up  his  line  of 
march  from  the  latter  to  the  former  named  place 
without  any  orders  whatever  from  his  superior  and 
commanding  officer,  Gen.  Wool,  and  that  the  Gene- 
ral lias  ordered  his  return.  If  all  this  be  true,  1 see 
no  great  harm  in  it.  I suppose  Colonel  H.  wished  to 
train  his  dragoons  by_  a few  days’  marches,  so  as  to 
keep  their  hands  in  for  the  coming  trial  of  bottom 
and  speed  between  this  place  and  Chihuahua.  Pooh! 
what’s  a thousand  miles,  and  then  we  will  settle  some 


impoilant  questions  as  to  the  comparative  speed  and 
endurance  of  American  infantry  and  cavalry  on  thou- 
sand mile  marches — for  we  calculate  to  go  there  and 
back  again  without  seeing  a hostile  Mexican. 

I believe  the  prevalent  Texan  opinion  is,  that  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Chi- 
huahua, have  been  for  several  years,  and  still  are,  de- 
cidedly partial  lo  our  polieal  institutions  and  our  so- 
cial security  in  proportion  as  they  are  tired  of  the  ci- 
vil wars  in  Mexico  and  disgusted  with  their  thousand 
and  one  mushroom  tyrants,  who  reign  to-day,  ruin  to- 
morrow, and  run  away  the  next  day.  Such  a state 
of  feeling  in  that  province  ought  to  render  the  pro- 
tection of  our  newly  acquired  republic,  in  any  thing 
like  border  defence,  an  easy  and  economical  task  for 
Mr.  Polk  and  his  successors. 

I hope  there  are  important  services  in  store  for 
General  Wool’s  command  of  four  or  five  thousand 
troops  in  this  central  position,  and  I hope  too,  Ilia 
laurels  which  he  and  those  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, who  would  not  appear  awkward  iD  laurels, 
may  win,  will  be  of  the  brightest  and  best.  But  I 
declare  1 do  not  know  upon  what  foundation  1 have 
erected  this  hope. 

The  six  months  men  have  all  gone  home  from  this 
place,  and  the  Red  river  cavalry  are  expected  here 
daily.  I will  give  you  soon  some  hints  of  things  I 
have  seen  here  not  connected  with  the  army.  No 
letters  or  papers  from  your  place — they  say  the  mails 
are  irregular  and  uncertain — the  post  office  is  be- 
sieged by  officers  and  men  for  letters  from  home,  and 
not  a letter  received  here  up  to  this  date. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c.  P.  L. 

Camp  Crocket,  August  29,  1846. 

As  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  has  transpired  in 
our  camp  since  my  lasl,  I will  make  mention  ofsorne 
subjects  which  have  proved  worlhy  of  notice  on  our 
march  through  the  country — and,  among  these,  I 
know  of  none  more  striking  than  the  vestiges  which 
now  remain  of  the  early  Spanish  settlements. 

GOLIAD  IN  RUINS. 

On’-the  14th,  as  our  long  train  was  moving  through 
the  entirely  unsettled  country  bordering  on  the  San 
Antonio  river,  most  unexpectedly  our  attention  was 
attracted  to  some  venerable  looking  ruins  in  the  dist- 
ance, which  proved  to  be  the  bare  black  walls  of  the 
now  desolate  and  doomed  city  of  Goliad  This  stands 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  in  a bend  the  shape  of 
a crescent.  The  town  site  is  elevated  and  command- 
ing, so  as  lo  give  to  the  ruins  a venerable  appearance 
through  the  surrounding  champaign  country.  The 
immediate  cause  of  its  abandonment  and  desolation 
is  to  De  found  in  the  history  of  the  Texan  revolution. 
The  inhuman  murder  of  Fanning  and  his  men  at  this 
place  by  Urrea,  under  the  order  of  Santa  Anna,  made 
it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  and  Mexican  army  at 
Goliad  to  fly  in  terror  before  the  avengers,  and  on  a 
dark  and  terrible  night,  they  fled  in  despair,  expect- 
ing never  again  to  be  able  lo  stand  before  the  Texan 
forces  at  this  point.  They  applied  the  torch  lo  their 
own  dwellings,  and  left  a heap  of  smouldering  ruins 
where  their  once  beautiful  town  had  so  long  stood, 
the  abode  of  civilized  society  and  peaceful  happiness. 
They  snatched  the  gold  and  silver  from  their  altars, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  holy  church  where,  for  a cen- 
tury, the  faithful  had  worshipped  in  uninterrupted 
security. 

MISSIONARY  STATION3. 

But  after  a fatiguing  march  of  many  days  through 
the  wilderness,  with  no  human  habitation  in  view, 
our  eyes  were  directed  to  some  lowering  domes  and 
lofty  battlements,  with  a heavy  growth  of  grass  and 
prickly  pear  upon  their  summits,  on  the  same  river. 
This  is  the  mission  of  St.  John.  Two  or  three  miles 
further,  ascending  the  same  stream,  stands  the  stu- 
pendous mission  of  St.  Joseph.  Again,  two  miles, 
ihe  mission  of  IheConceptioo,  arid  two  miles  further, 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  the  old  mission  now  con- 
nected with  Ihe  Alamo.  What  are  these  missions? 
Moss  covered  ruins.  What  nere  they?  The  out- 
posts of  christiany  in  the  wilderness  of  the  savage. — 
When  Mexico  was  a Spanish  province,  the  faithful 
ministers  of  her  religion  conceived  the  scheme  of 
christianizing  tins  vast  portion  ol  our  continent. — 
With  a zeal  and  courage  like  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
they  planted  the  cross  of  the  true  Redeemer  upon  the 
domes  ol  these  fortified  convents,  and  while  they 
taught  the  Indian  the  aris  of  agriculture  and  the  ad- 
vantages ol  civilized  lite,  they  also  sowed  the  seeds 
of  their  religion  in  his  rude  heart.  As  we  have  vi- 
sited them  with  lecliugs  of  no  ordinary  interest,  we 
suppose  the  mention  of  their  existence,  being  now 
within  the  undisputed  limits  of  our  own  country, 
might  prove  worthy  the  attention  of  tourists  and  tra- 
vellers in  general.  We  have  seen  only  those  we  have 
mentioned  and  one  other,  which  still  stands  undes- 
poiled, and  in  use,  in  the  town  of  San  Antonio;  yet 
we  are  informed  that  many  others  are  standing  in 
ruins  on  these  rivers.  St,  Joseph’s,  about  five  miles 
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below  San  Antonio,  on  the  river,  is  the  most  exten- 
sive; its  ^ranil  court  yard  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
square;  its  principal  chape!  is  one  hundred  and  five 
feet  long  by  thirty  in  width;  the  wing  containing  the 
cells  of  its  nuns  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  fifty-seven  in  width;  the  height  of  its  princi- 
pal dome  is  about  eigthty-feet;  its  court  is  surrounded 
by  old  buildings,  enough  for  the  accommodation  of 
about  one  hundred  families;  the  base  of  the  wings  is 
divided  into  small  cells  built  with  great  strength;  the 
battlements  and  towers  are  covered  with  the  prickly 
pear,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  feet  above  the 
walls,  and  with  grass  and  musquite  wood,  the  com- 
mon growth  of  the  country;  the  bells  lav  scattered 
and  broken,  some  in  the  courtyard,  and  others  in  the 
cupola. 

The  mai  > front  of  the  building  opposite  what  was 
once  the  grand  entrance  is  adorned  with  a richness 
of  ar<  hilecture  and  statuary,  so  far  superior  to  any 
thing  of  its  class  among  the  religious  edifices  of  our 
country,  that  it  strikes  an  American  with  awe  and 
admiration.  Besides  many  marble  statues  of  full 
size,  in  an  arch  around  the  entrance  are  also  plaster 
images -if  s nail  dimensions — tlie  large  one  repre- 
senting the  Saints  and  Christ  and  the  Virgin — the 
small  ones  in  groups  surrounded  by  weil  preserved 
wreaths  of Jlcur  de  lis  and  other  flowers,  representing 
the  striking  scenes  in  ( lie  history  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  The  entire  exterior  of  these  vast  build 
ings,  as  well  as  the  roofs,  domes  and  parapets,  have 
been  painted  in  imitation  of  inozaic  work,  portions  of 
which  are  not  yet  defaced.  In  a small  chapel  in  the 
basement,  which  is  still  locked,  stand  in  a state  of 
preservation,  under  the  care  of  the  present  keepers 
of  the  property,  three  statues — one  of  Jesus  with  a 
crown  ol  thorns  and  pierced  hands  and  feel,  and 
bleeding  side;  one  of  the  Virgin  weeping,  and  the 
others  we  could  not  distinguish  through  the  grates, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  peep  in. 

The  principal  material  of  these  edifices  is  rock  and 
a kind  of  cement,  which  in  its  mouldering  condition, 
although  hard,  has  th  appearance  of  old  lava.  The 
sills  of  the  doorways  and  the  caps  of  many  of  the 
pillars,  as  well  as  the  door  posts  are  of  white  marble, 
of  ponderous  dimensions. 

\ strong  evidence  of  most  extensive  labor  in  the 
establishment  of  these  mi-sions,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
canals  which  have  been  dug  to  irrigate  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  San  Antonio  river,  large  tracts  of  country, 
extending  over  leagues  of  land.  In  some  places  this 
plan  of  irrigation  seems  to  indicate  that  in  former 
years  the  drouth  rendered  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture unavailable  without  much  artificial  aid,  and  it 
proves  loo,  as  well  as  does  the  completion  of  such 
vast  public  edifices,  that  the  labor  of  large  numbers 
of  the  aborigines  must  have  been  employed  by  the 
missionary  priests  and  their  associates  in  the  work. 

The  dates  of  the  completion  of  these  respeclive 
edifices  range  along  from  the  beginning  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  which  ntake3  some  of  them 
more  and  some  less  ttian  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
although  they  do  not  boast  of  a very  remote  antiqui- 
ty, the  desolation  of  war  and  tiie  corroding  nature  of 
this  climate  upon  buildings,  as  well  as  the  rapid 
growth  of  wood  and  vegetation  peculiar  to  this  region, 
gives  to  them  the  appearance  of  very  ancient  ruins. 
They  are,  to  say  the  least,  much  older  in  appearance 
than  any  other  buildings  we  have  seen  standing  in  the 
United  Stales,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  old  Spanish 
Cathedral  at  New  Orieans,  or  the  old  Scandinavian 
fort  or  old  mill  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The 
reason  why  I take  such  hasty  notice  of  them  now  is, 
that  we  have  men  of  competent  skill  and  talents  de- 
tailed from  our  camp  for  the  purpose  of  making 
drafts  and  giving  accurate  descriptions  of  all  of  them 
they  can  find,  as  well  also  to  furnish  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  the  history  of  their  construction, 
use  and  ovjenhrow,  for  future  publications. 

LAPAV  INDIANS. 

A murmur  of  indignation  was  running  through  out- 
lines to-day,  in  consequence  of  a scene  of  unusual  in- 
terest which  transpired  here  this  morning.  An  old 
squaw  from  an  encampment  of  Lapan  Indians  about 
two  miles  below  us  on  the  river,  came  to  the  camp  of 
Texan  volunteer-,  and  oil  red  for  sale  two  Spanish 
girls  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old.  They  were 
dreadfully  emaciated  and  almost  destitute  of  a single 
garment  of  clothing.  The  Texans  seized  the  girls 
and  squaws  and  carried  them  immediately  to  head 
quarters,  where,  upon  examination,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Lapans  had  murdered  a whole  family, 
the  parents  and  brothers  of  the  two  girls,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  llio  Grande,  stolen  all  their  property  and 
led  the  girls  into  captivity;  there  they  had  treated 
them  with  extreme  cruelty,  and  nearly  starved  them 
to  death,  and  were  now  offering  them  lor  sale. — - 
The  girls  readily  pointed  out  tile  ring-leaders  of  the 
outrage,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  were  ar- 
rested for  further  investigation  by  the  order  of  Gen. 
Wool. 


SAN  ANTONIO. 

There  is  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  San  Antonio,  save  the  most  ancient  look- 
ing walls  of  such  portions  of  the  old  town  as  are  still 
occupied,  and  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  parts  now 
deserted.  In  1813,  when  the  Spanish  army  entered 
this  place  during  the  Mexican  rebellion,  San  Anto- 
nio contained  a population  of  nine  thousand  inhabi- 
tants— no-v  one  thousand  is  the  extent  of  its  numbers. 
The  principal  houses  are  flat  roofed  stone  edifices, 
one  story  in  height,  with  the  doors  and  windows  con- 
structed like  those  of  prisons  and  fort — for  protection 
at  an  early  day  against  the  Indians.  Some  two  or 
tiiree  large  modern  looking  American  buildings  have 
been  erected,  also  of  stone,  which  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a nevv  era  in  this  country — I mean  the 
coming  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  society  here  is 
composed  of  illiterate  Mexicans  and  a few  intelli 
gent  Americans,  as  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
are  called — the  American  society,  however,  is  quite 
limited  The  fandango  is  the  chief  amusement;  th  is 
comes  off  every  evening — resorted  to  by  “the  mil- 
lion;” the  “upper  ten  thousand”  keep  aloof, and  “the 
boys.”  as  Texan  volunteers  and  others  are  called,  go 
and  pay  their  dime  a dance  for  a few  rounds  in  the 
waltz,  quadrille  or  reel,  with  some  olive  signorita. — 
The  “Tiger  rooms”  are  open  and  tolerably  well  pa- 
tronized by  both  sexes  of  Mexicans,  as  well  as  by 
the  “new  comers.”  Some  officers  can  beat  the  Jews 
winning  at  monte.  So  passes  the  time,  and  we  return 
to  reflect  upon  tilings  of  more  importance. 

The  few  priests  who  still  maintain  their  ground 
here,  in  despite  of  the  many  bloody  scenes  which 
have  marked  the  spot,  are  true  to  their  profession 
and  their  duty;  they  celebrate  mass,  and  keep  holy- 
days  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  vespers  are  attended 
by  many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  with  punctuality. 
I understand  that  one  Presbyterian  preacher  has  been 
encouraged  to  remain,  who  teaches  school  and 
preaches  regularly  in  the  town. 

I will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  Ala- 
mo in  a few  days;  at  present,  I must  conclude  by  say- 
ing a few  words  about  the  mails.  Since  the  Texan 
mail  has  been  withdrawn,  the  United  States  mail  has 
only  begun  an  irregular  foreshadowing  of  what  I sup- 
pose it  is  intended  to  be  hereafter,  a system  of  arri- 
vals and  departures.  They  purport  now  to  send  and 
receive  a mail,  once  a week,  but  I believe  the  black 
fellow  who  rides  the  mule,  brings  the  mail  bag  with- 
out any  tiling  in  it.  However,  send  us  the  news,  we 
may  possibly  get  a chance  paper  occasionally. 

Yours,  respectfully,  P.  L. 

P.  S.  Since  my  last,  one  thousand  mounted  volun- 
teers from  Arkausass,  have  arrived  and  encamped 
with  us. 

From  llie  St.  Louis  New  Era , 2 Is/  ult. 

NEWS  FROM  TI1E  MOUNTAINS. 

The  steamer  Clermont  arrived  at  this  place  on 
yesterday  evening,  from  Fort  Union,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone,  which  place  she  left  on  the  lGth 
of  August,  chartered  by  a company  of  traders  who 
have  recently  established  a trading  post  on  the  Up- 
per Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  Blackfeet.  She  left  St.  Louis  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  and  went  up  as  high  as  Fort  Union, 
on  the  Yellowstone.  She  was  thirty-seven  days  on 
her  upward  passage  to  that  place.  The  officers  of' 
the  C.  report  that  they  saw  some  small  herds  of  buf- 
falo above  Vermillion,  but  no  more  until  they  were 
within  three  days  journey  of  Fort  Union;  and  there, 
they  were  seen  in  vast  numbers,  crossing  the  river 
from  the  east  to  the  western  side,  during  three  days 
run.  On  their  way  up,  they  saw  several  war  parties 
of  Sioux  Indians,  one  of  which  attacked  the  Gros 
Ventres,  whilst  the  boat  was  lying  at  tiieir  village, 
and  fired  several  bullets  into  the  boat  without  injury. 
Tiie  party  was  small,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
tire. That  portion  of  tiie  company  intended  for  the 
Sioux  trade,  was  left  at  Medicine  Creek,  where  they 
were  about  to  erect  an  establishment  to  be  called 
Fort  Defiance.  The  remainder  of  tiie  company, 
with  tiie  outfit  for  tiie  Blackfeet  trade,  was  landed  on 
tiie  timber  about  a mile  below  Fort  Union,  where 
they  would  make  mackinaw  boats  and  ascend  to  the 
Marias  river.  The  river  at  Fort  Union  was  exceed- 
ingly low,  having  scarcely  water  enough  to  float  a 
skiff;  and  on  tiieir  return,  the  officers  were  apprehen- 
sive that  they  would  have  to  slop  entirely.  The  ri- 
ver is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  thirty  years;  there 
being  but  one  rain  in  July  and  August,  and  the  prai- 
ries on  botli  sides  of  the  river  have  been  burnt  by  the 
Indians.  At  Antelope  Island,  ihey  labored  two  weeks 
in  order  to  force  tiieir  way  over  the  bar  by  sparring 
and  forming  a channel.  Part  of  the  company  started 
down  on  rafts. 

On  their  return  the  Gros  Ventres  were  preparing 
to  resist  an  attack  from  a war  party  of  700  Sioux, 
who  were  expected  next  day.  It  was  said  that  a war 
party  of  125  Sioux  had  gone  up  to  attack  the  Crows. 


Many  encampments  of  Ind  ians  were  found  on  the  ri- 
ver— they  had  returned  from  the  prairies  to  prepare 
for  winter.  At  Lean  qui  court  the  Ponkas  were  en- 
camped, they  had  been  recently  attacked  by  the  Sioux 
and  some  of  their  men  killed.  _This  was  the  first 
breach  of  peace  between  these  tribes  for  many  years, 
and  they  were  expecting  another  attack  from  a large 
party  of  Sioux,  who  had  threatened  to  exterminate 
them  and  take  possession  of  their  country.  Above 
and  near  tiie  Council  Bluffs  and  down  as  far  as  the 
Black  Snake  Hills,  they  found  large  encampments  of 
Mormons  on  both  sides  of  the  river — they  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  winter.  The  upper  Missouri  is 
becoming  very  dangerous,  for  at  this  low  stage  of 
water  the  bends  are  filled  with  snags.  At  Leaven- 
worth there  were  nine  companies  of  volunteers  who 
expected  to  start  to  join  Colonel  Kearney  in  a few 
days. 

THE  TENNESSEE  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  following  letter  from  our  esteemed  corres- 
pondent, Lieut.  E.  Eastman  of  the  Nashville  Blues, 
will  be  found  interesting: 

Camp  near  Camargo,  ) 
September  11,  1846.  j 

Before  this  reaches  Nashville  you  will  doubtless 
have  heard  of  the  condition  of  our  regiment,  and  of 
the  great  amount  of  sick  among  our  volunteers.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  250  or  300  volunteers  have 
just  been  discharged  from  our  regiment  by  the  sur- 
geon’s certificate,  and  already  left  for  their  homes  in 
Tennessee,  1 deem  it  a duty  which  I owe  to  my  fel- 
low soldiers  and  officers  who  have  reluctantly  been 
compelled  to  return  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  at  a time  when  the  country  needed  their  servi- 
ces, to  say  that  such  was  the  only  course  they  could 
preserve  their  own  existence,  and  lhat  in  remain- 
ing here  they  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  situation  here  is  truly  melancholy,  and  I can 
see  no  good  leason  for  concealing  it.  Many  of  our 
companies  have  dwindled  away  to  a comparatively 
small  number  by  sickness  and  death,  and  many  no- 
ble brave,  generous  sons  ofTennessee  have  breathed 
their  last  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  diseas- 
es are  congestive  fever,  inflamation  of  the  bowels, 
measels,  and  the  chilis  and  fever.  The  measels  ap- 
pear to  be  peculiarly  fatal,  and  wholly  different  from 
the  disease  of  the  same  name  in  the  United  Slates. — 
The  patient  scarcely  ever  recovers.  The  hand  of 
death  has  been  heavily  upon  us — the  dispensation  of 
Providence  are  mysterious,  and  we  submit  without  a 
murmur  to  Him  “who  spoke  and  it  was  done — who 
commanded  and  it  stood  still.” 

The  necessity  of  discharging  all  who  are  sick  con- 
sists in  several  particulars.  1st,  want  of  medicine  to 
effect  a cure;  2d,  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  un- 
certainty, and  I would  add  the  almost  utter  impossi- 
bility of  recovering  in  this  climate,  and  3d,  very  few, 
if  any,  ever  recover  after  being  prostrated  by  disease 
here. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I would  ask,  is  not  every 
soldier  justified  in  getting  discharged  who  is  attacked 
by  diseases  which  almost  invariably  proves  fatal  ? He 
could  be  of  no  service  to  Lis  country  here,  and  by  re- 
maining would  sacrifice  li is  own  life. 

Dr.  Norris,  who  is  now  our  principal  surgeon,  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  praise  for  iiis  noble  conduct  in 

the  trying  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed 

Tiie  sick  have  been  so  numerous  that  frequently  he 
could  not  obi  a in  an  hour’s  sleep  for  four  days  or 
nights  in  succession — Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  as- 
sistants being  dangerously  sick,  and  Dr.  Steams  be- 
ing absent  wilh  a portion  of  the  sick  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Camargo. 

Ail  the  well  men  in  tiie  Nashville  Blues  left  with 
Captains  Cheatham  and  Lieutenants  Bradfoot  and 
Putnam,  for  Monterey  some  days  ago,  together  with 
all  tiie  other  companies  of  tiie  regiment  capable  of 
performing  tiie  march.  Enough  well  men,  however, 
were  left  to  lake  care  of  tiie  sick.  In  our  company 
some  forty  were  left,  including  myself  and  those  at 
the  hospital  at  Point  Isabel.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  Blues  have  been  discharged — four  have  died  in 
all  since  we  left  Nashville,  and  one  died  who  was 
discharged  some  two  months  since.  Ten  men  of  the 
Blues  in  tolerable  good  health  remain  with  me  here, 
and  as  soon  as  the  remaining  part  of  those  discharg- 
ed are  able  to  leave,  1 shall  start  with  my  small  de- 
tachment for  Monterey.  I remained,  in  pursuance  of 
Gen.  Pillow’s  order,  wilh  the  men  in  our  company 
unable  to  march. 

1 should  do  injustice  to  Brigadier  General  Pillow 
did  1 omit  to  mention  his  unceasing  exertions  to  al- 
leviate the  sufferings  of  the  sick.  He  has  done 
every  thing  in  his  power,  and  his  magnanimous  con- 
duct as  an  officer  meets  with  universal  admiration. 

This  town  is  literally  void  of  interest  and  I am 
heartily  sick  of  it.  Last  night,  to  break  the  monoto- 
ny  of  the  camp,  the  regiment  above  u had  an  alarms, 
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which  spread  up  and  down  the  river,  and  two  com- 
panies were  sent  out  as  scouting  parlies,  who  fired 
many  guns,  had  some  fun,  and  returned  in  the  mor- 
ning to  their  quarters  without  discovering  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a hostile  Mexican. 

Yours,  E.  EASTMAN, 

Correspondence  of  the  Nashville  Union. 

Return  of  volunteers.— The  Nashville  papers  men- 
tion the  return  to  that  place,  on  the  4th  instant,  of  about 
two  hundred  sick  volunteers,  belonging  to  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Tennessee  troops — most  of  them  out  of  funds 
as  well  as  out  of  health.  Many  of  the  other  regiments 
have  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  same  cause,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extract  of  a letter  from 
Col.  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  commanding  the  third  regiment 
of  the  Ohio  volunteers.  The  more  recent  accounts,  how- 
ever. indicate  that  the  health  of  the  remaining  troops  had 
much  improved: 

Malamoros,  Sept.  7,  1846. 

“In  my  regiment  there  are  150  on  the  sick  list.  The 
same  proportion  at  Camp  Washington,  when  you  were 
there,  would  have  mads  the  list  eight  or  nine  hundred, 
as  there  was  then  under  my  command  all  the  volunteers 
from  the  state,  and  five  or  six  times  the  force  I now 
command.  My  surgeou  reports  that,  though  the  num- 
ber continues  large,  there  is  evidently  a change  for  the 
better,  and  almost  every  man  is  on  the  mend. 

“It  is  considered  a very  hard  battle,  and  a bloody  one, 
that  carries  off  ten  per  cent,  of  a given  force  Very  few 
battles  of  the  many  thousands  the  world  has  fought  have 
risen  above  five  percent.  But  by  disease  and  death  I 
have  seen  my  ranks  already  reduced  from  780  to  620.— 
And  in  some  of  the  regiments,  where  they  have  guard- 
ed themselves  less,  or  been  more  exposed,  the  regiments 
are  reduced  from  760  to  500.  The  number  gone  are  not 
all  dead.  Hundreds  pass  down  the  river  daily  on  their 
way  home,  having  procured  a certificate  from  their  sur- 
geon that  they  are  attacked  by  incurable  disease.  They 
will  many  of  them  return  home  to  their  families  emaciat- 
ed, sick,  and  unable  to  toil.  They  are  wounded  soldiers 
who  have  met  the  pestilential  foes  of  the  south;  and  as 
much  deserve  the  honor  and  care  of  their  coun'ry  as 
though  the  fatal  shaft  had  been  composed  of  lead. 

‘‘So  far  as  life  and  death  are  concerned.  I would  ra- 
ther risk  a battle  once  a week,  with  my  regiment  in  the 
north,  than  remain  in  a climate  so  unnatural  to  them. — 
But  we  do  not  repine — we  do  not  complain.  Those  who 
stay,  and  those  who  die  here,  are  doing  so  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  Of  those  who  leave  to  return  home, 
many  will  never  reach  there,  but  will  find  graves  in  the 
gulf  or  river.’’ 


NOTIC  ES  RELATIVE  TO  OFFICERS 
AND  MEN. 


Capt.  Thornton,  of  the  United  States  dragoons, 
accompanied  Capt.  Eaton,  the  bearer  of  despatches 
from  Monterey  to  the  city  of  Washington, — with  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  upon  the  department  of  war, 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  himself 
from  the  effects  of  the  late  disaster  near  Matamo- 
ros. 

Lieut.  Col.  Watson.— Every  thing  relating  to 
this  gallant  officer  has  a melancholy  interest  for  our 
citizens.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter 
written  in  the  camp  before  Monterey  on  the  22d  of 
September,  by  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army,  to  a gen 
tleman  of  Baltimore. 

“In  the  attempt  to  enter  the  town  we  lost  Colonel 
Watson  of  the  Baltimore  volunteers,  a ho  conducted 
himself  most  gallantly.  I saw  him  a few  minutes! 
before  he  fell.  He  had  lost  his  horse,  which  was  | 
killed  under  him,  and  was  on  foot.  He  was  shot  dead 
■while  leading  his  men  to  the  charge.” 

The  York  (Pa.,)  Republican,  says: 

Col.  W.  il.  Watson. — “We  notice  with  regret 
the  fall  of  this  gallant  Baltimorean  in  the  fierce  con- 
flict at  Monterey.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  esteemed  residents  of  Baltimore — the  comman- 
der of  one  of  the  oldest  volunteer  corps — once  her 
representative  in  the  stale  legislature,  and  speaker 
of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland.  He  was  also 
the  chief  Marshal  of  the  great  Whig  Young  Men’s 
convention  in  May,  1844,  and  passed  the  4th  of  July 
of  that  year  in  York  with  the  Columbian  Fire  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president.  He  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Pratt  to  command  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington batallion  of  volunteers  in  Mexico,  where  he 
has  bravely  fallen  in  his  country’s  service.  Noble, 
gallant,  and  chivalrous,  due  honors  to  his  name  will 
be  unquestionably  rendered  by  the  generous  citizens 
of  Baltimore.” 

Messrs.  Editors:  I send  you  extracts  from  a letter 
1 have  just  received  from  Col.  Charles  A.  May,  U.  S. 
dragoons.  Yours,  J.  B.  W. 

Dragoon  camp,  near  Monterey,  Mexico. 

September  26</i,  1846. 

Dear  J —It  is  -a  sad  and  painlul  duty  to  perform, 

in  announcing  to  you  the  death  of  your  father’s 
\ on  tut  I ini’ tit1 , Mr.  of  yot.tr  slate.  We  have 


had  hard  fighting  for  the  last  three  days,  and  he  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a charge  against  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  He  behaved  most  gallantly  and  fell  in  the 
front  of  battle.  Yestarday  he  died,  but  retained  his 
senses  until  the  last.  He  was  a gallant  fellow,  and 
is  much  regretted.  You  can  say  this  to  his  friends, 
that  he  had  every  attention.  I was  not  present  when 
he  expired,  but  was  absent  on  duty.  Fie  was  buried 
with  military  honors. 

Many  gallant  spirits  have  gone  out  in  the  last  three 
days.  The  flowers  of  our  little  army  have  fallen — 
peace  he  with  them!  The  enemy  yesterday  surren- 
dered the  city  on  condition  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 

* *##.*# 

The  gallant  Watson  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, leading  in  the  charge.  I cannot  tell  you  of 
our  loss,  but  it  is  at  least  five  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

My  men  have  not  suffered  any,  as  they  have  been 
exposed  but  very  little.  * * * * # 

i write  this  on  my  saddle,  and  am  so  tired  1 can’t 
hold  my  pen  any  longer.  I have  not  slept  for  the 
last  three  days  or  nights,  so  you  must  excuse  this 
wietched  scrawl.  Yours, 

CHARLEY  MAY. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  above  letter  an- 
nounces the  death  of  a most  respectable  young  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Plerman  Thomas,  of  Harford  county, 
of  this  state.  When  congress  passed  the  act  calling 
into  service  the  volunteers,  numerous  were  the  ap- 
plications to  those  in  authority  for  commissions. — 
All,  ol  course,  could  not  be  gratified,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  was  among  the  unsuccessful  applicants. — 
Resolved,  however,  to  win  laurels  in  his  country’s 
service  he  left  for  the  seat  of  war  among  the  first, 
and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks.  He  was  especially 
recommended  to  Colonel  May’s  notice,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  letter,  and  had  scarcely  time  to 
distinguish  himself  before  he  met  a soldier’s  death. 

[Balt.  Amer. 

Capt.  Field.— The  New  York  Express  says:— 
“Among  the  officers  killed  at  Monterey  was  Captain 
Field,  of  the  United  States  army.  His  lady  was 
on  a visit  to  this  city,  residing  at  the  house  of  Assis- 
tant Alderman  Oliver,  anxiously  expecting  letters 
from  her  husband.  The  first  intelligence  that  reach- 
ed her,  after  her  arrival  here,  was  his  death.  Mrs. 
F.  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Vose,  a gallant 
officer  who  was  with  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  whose  death  also  she  was  called  to  mourn  a 
short  time  since.  Thus  has  she  to  lament  the  loss 
ot  a husband  in  whom  iter  very  life  seemed  wrap 
ped— sorrows  sufficient  for  one,  at  least,  to  be  called 
to  bear.” 

“Capt.  Williams,  of  the  topographical  engineers, 
killed  during  the  series  of  desperate  conflicts  belore 
Monterey,  was  a resident  of  for  some  time  and  mar- 
ried in  this  town.  He  married  a daughter  of  the 
estimable  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Peters,  E>q., 
at  whose  residence  the  orphans  of  Capt.  Williams 
now  remain,  their  mother  being  also  dead.  George- 
town is  not  only  fully  represented  in  the  gallant 
army  at  the  south,  but  offers  her  share  of  the  shining 
victims  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  this  most 
unfortunate  war.”  [ Georgeloicn  D.  C.  Advocate. 


Capt.  Lewis  N.  Morris. — The  details  of  the 
battle  of  Monterey  confirm  the  sad  rumor  that  Cap- 
tain Lewis  N.  Morris,  of  this  city,  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  during  Ihe  progress  of  that  sangui- 
nary conflict.  The  mournful  intelligence  has  deep- 
ly afflicted  his  surviving  relatives,  and  brought  sor- 
rowing to  the  hearts  of  a large  circle  of  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  departed. 

Captain  Morris  was  a native  of  this  state;  grand- 
son of  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  eldest  son  of  Capt. 
Staats  Morris,  who  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Wayne,  during  the  Indian  wars,  at  the  close  of  the 
revolution.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  in  1820,  as  second  lieutenant  ol  artillery, 
but  was  soon  after  attached  to  the  31  infantry,  then, 
and  for  several  years,  stationed  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832, 
and  was  promoted  to  a company  in  October,  1833. 

In  November,  1840,  he  was  ordered  to  Florida, 
where  he  remained  in  active  and  often  dangerous 
service,  until  the  spring  of  1843.  During  most  of 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Florida  he  had  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  and  for  six  months  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  having  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Gamble.  During  that  campaign  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service.  Few  men  displayed  greater  personal 
courage,  as  none  stood  more  deservedly  high  as  an 
accomplished  and  successful  disciplinarian. 


He  went  to  Corpus  Chnsti  with  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
commanded  the  3d  regiment  in  the  well  fought  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Dur- 
ing those  battles  he  exhibited  great  coolness  and 
courage,  and,  for  his  distinguished  gallantry  in  those 
engagements,  was  nominated  by  the  president  brevet 
major. 

Captain  Morris,  in  the  battle  which  has  terminat- 
ed his  career,  accompanied  the  command  of  Major 
Lear,  in  their  gallant  charge  upon  the  masked  batte- 
ries within  the  walls  of  Monterey.  Hewasamong 
the  foremost  of  the  column,  and  when  Major  Lear 
fell  wounded,  he  took  command.  His  position  was 
one  of  great  hazard  and  responsibility;  and  he  fell, 
pressing  forward  to  the  capture  of  the  battery,  under 
a murderous  and  sweeping  fire  from  the  enemy. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Morris  will  be  deeply  regret- 
ted. He  was  an  officer  of  great  experience  and 
promise,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  family;  and  the  tears  of  a grateful  people, 
who  can  appreciate  the  virtues  of  a brave  soldier,  will 
be  mingled  with  hers  over  the  grave  of  the  departed. 

[Albany  Journal. 

Lieut.  D.  Irwin. — In  the  list  of  officers  who  fell 
at  Monterey  we  are  pained  to  recognise  the  name 
of  Lieut.  D.  Irwin  of  the  regular  army,  son  of  Jo 
seph  Irwin,  Esq.  at  Fort  Monroe.  But  while  we 
sympathise  with  the  venerable  parent  in  the  loss  of 
a gallant  and  accomplished  son,  it  is  a consolation 
to  reflect  that  he  met  a patriot  soldier’s  death,  in  his 
country’s  cause,  in  the  van  of  the  battle,  and  in  the 
arms  of  victory.  [Norfolk  Herald. 

The  Heroes  of  Monterey. — General  Worth  is 
a Massachusetts  man,  born  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs. — The  citizens  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  have  made  arrangements  to  present  to  Gen. 
Twiggs,  a sword,  as  a testimonial  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
May  last. 

Capt.  Albert  Blanchard,  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Monterey  is  the  son  of  Reuben 
K.  Blanchard,  of  Charleston  n,  Massachusetts,  Cap- 
tain B.  was  born  within  rifle  shot  of  Bunker  Hill — 
and  educated  amid  the  recollections  which  belong  to 
the  spot. 

Col.  A.  C.  W.  Fanning,  of  the  United  States 
army,  died  suddenly  in  Cincinnati  a few  days  since, 
of  appoplexy,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1812;  served  through  the  war  with 
England;  was  with  General  Jackson  through  the 
Seminole  war;  and  was  in  service  in  Florida,  where 
he  participated  in  two  of  the  most  sanguinary  bat- 
tles. He  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  2 i regiment 
of  artillery,  and  colonel  by  brevet  of  date  December 
31,  1835. 

Death  of  Capt.  Wm.  Walters. — The  St.  Louis 
Republican  of  the  31sl  announces  the  death  of  Capt. 
W.  at  the  Planters’  House  in  that  city,  on  the  day 
before.  He  was  assistant  commissary  in  the  army, 
and  was  on  his  route  to  assume  his  new  duties. — 
Capt.  Walters  was  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  State 
Register  published  at  Springfield,  and  in  this  capaci- 
ty had  taken  an  active  part  in  state  and  national  po- 
litics, for  many  years  past. 

Col.  McClung,  of  Mississippi,  died  of  the  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

Capt.  Croghan  Iver,  and  Lieuts.  A.  Lowery 
and  G.  Humphries,  United  Stales  dragoons,  em- 
barked with  the  United  Slates  recruits  from  Fort 
McHenry,  a short  time  since  on  board  of  the  brig 
C.  II.  Rogers,  for  Brazos  Santiago.  Captain  K. 
has  served  in  the  army  upward  of  ten  years,  and  be- 
sides having  been  engaged  in  the  actions  of  Palo 
Also  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  served  through  the 
entire  Florida  campaign. 

Two  days  before  Capt.  Ker  left  Baltimore,  he  was 
at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  presented  with  a splendid 
cavalry  sword  suited  not  only  for  holliday  parade 
but  also  for  actual  service,  bears  on  its  hilt  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

Presented  to 

Capt.  Croghan  Iver,  of  Ihe  U.  S.  Dragoons, 

By  citizens  of  Baltimore, 

as  a testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  worth 
as  a soldier  and  gentleman,  Sept.  9,  1846. 

The  presentation  was  made  through  B.  C.  Presst- 
man,  Esq.,  preceded  by  a very  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate address  which  drew  forth  the  warmest  ap- 
plause from  those  assembled,  ar.d  was  received  by 
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Captain  K<*r  with  a le  . briet  but  appropriate  re 
mark’.  On  tiie  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
presentation,  the  company  sat  down  to  a collation, 
prepared  in  a handsome  style. 

Lieut.  Lnvvery  was  also  in  the  battles  of  the  Stli 
and  9th  of  May.  Lieut.  Humphries  is  just  from 
West  Point. 

Lieut.  Woods,  who  fell  at  Monterey,  was  a na- 
tive of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father 
the  venerable  Congregational  clergyman  of  that 
place,  s ill  resides.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
John  Witherspoon,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  de- 
claration of  Independence  and  president  of  Princeton 
College. 

A Delaware  Hero  — A correspondent  at  New 
Orleans,  who  belongs  to  the  army,  has  sent  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Ledger  a letter  detailing  the  exploits  of  a 
young  Delawarian,  named  Sam’l  E.  Chambers,  who 
it  seems,  was  the  “brother  in  arms”  of  the  writer. — 
Chambers  joined  the  army  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
went  with  Captain  Walker’s  Texas  Rangers  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  the  first  of  May,  when  Walker 
made  the  desperate  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through 
to  Taylor’s  ramp  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
communication,  Chambers  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  went  with  him.  In  the  encounter  with  the 
Mexicans,  they  lost  all  but  fifteen  men.  Chambers 
had  a horse  shot  under  him.  He  captured  another 
from  a Mexican,  which  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
first,  and  was  the  last  man  who  returned  to  camp. — 
Chambers  did  not  admire  the  discretion  of  Captain 
W.  as  much  as  he  did  his  courage,  and  applied  to 
Captain  May  for  a place  in  his  company  in  the  ex- 
pected battles  on  the  8th  and  9th.  The  application 
was  granted  and  C.  was  the  second  man  that  crossed 
the  Mexican  battery  in  charge.  He  w as  found  after 
the  battle  lying  under  his  horse  by  the  side  of  one 
of  the  Mexican  pieces,  with  his  shoulder  dislocated 
and  much  bruised,  and  entirely  insensible.  He  was 
removed  from  the  field,  and  has  since  recovered 
from  his  injuries  The  writer  of  the  letter  says  his 
comrades  have  given  him  the  name  of  the  “Hero  of 
Del  aware.”  Some  of  those  who  observed  his  con- 
duct during  the  battle,  say  he  fought  as  if  he  intend- 
ed with  his  single  arm  to  put  to  flight  the  whole 
Mexican  army.  With  his  sabre  in  one  hand,  he  as- 
saulted the  men  in  charge  of  the  battery,  and  with 
the  other  he  discharged  his  pistols  in  their  faces. — 
Three  bayonet  wounds  through  the  body  which  he 
received,  show  how  desperate  the  contest  was,  and 
how  gallant  he  stood  his  ground.  The  father  of 
this  young  hero  was  named  Isaac  Chambers.  He 
resided  in  the  stale  of  Delaware,  and  has  also  lived 
in  Philadelphia.  His  mother  lives  at  present  in 
Wilmington,  it  is  believed  and  the  object  of  the 
letter  is  to  acquaint  the  latter  of  her  son’s  safety. — 
Success  to  him,  and  may  his  gallantry  win  him 
more  substantial  honors  than  the  admiration  of  his 
comrades. 
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Massachusetts.  Harvard  University . The  annual 
catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  ol  the  Universi- 
ty at  Cambridge,  lately  printed,  contains  a list  of  37 
officers  of  instruction  and  government,  and  of  605 
students,  including  graduates  and  under  graduates. 

The  class  of  graduates  consist  of  the  following  mem- 
bers, viz:  Theological  students  31;  Law  students  126; 
students  attending  Medical  lectures  155;  Resident 
graduates  not  pursuing  professional  studies  14;  total 
330. 

Undergraduates,  seniors,  62;  juniors  56;  sophomo- 
res 85;  freshmen  69;  University  students  3;  total  275. 

[Daily  Advertiser. 

Boston.  By  the  published  valuation  of  this  city,  it 
appears  that  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  increase  has 
been  realized  in  the  real  and  personal  estate  during 
the  past  year.  The  valuations  of  1845  and  ’46  con- 
trast as  follows: 

1845.  1845  Increase. 

Real  estate,  $81,994,400  $90,119  600  $8,128,200 

Per’al  estate,  53,957,300  58.720,000  4,762,700 


$135,948,700  143  839,600  12  890,900 
In  the  year  previous  an  increase  of  $17,498,4U0 
was  made,  w Inch  far  exceeded  the  usual  gam.  Since 
1841 , a period  of  only  five  years,  the  valuation  of  this 
city  has  risen  from  $98,006,600  to  $143,839,600;  and 
this  increase  of  fifty  millions  has  been  oblaine  i,  twen- 
ty eight  millions  from  real  and  twenty  two  from  per- 
sona) estate.  The  increase  from  real  estate  has  ad- 
ded one  half  to  its  valuation  five  years  since,  and  the 
personal  considerable  more  than  half. 

[Boston  Post. 

Boston  water  works.  Tha  letting  out,  upon  propo- 

sals lor  the  excavat.oj  of  the  residue  of  the  aque- 


duct, including  the  two  tunnel',  has  been  completed, 
hy  the  water  commissioners.  There  was  a large  at 
tendance  on  the  occasion,  and  sixty  tenders  were 
made.  The  terms  upon  which  the  work  is  to  be 
executed,  are  within  the  estimates  heretofore  made; 
and  the  several  contractors  are  of  undoubted  ability, 
and  have  means  adequate  to  l fie  undertaking.  It  is 
understood  that  such  portions  as  will  admit  of  it  are 
to  be  prosecuted  by  double  gangs,  working  day  and 
night.  [Courier. 

Lowell  statistics  Population  In  1820,  the  popu- 
lation of  Lowell  was  200;  in  1830,  6,477;  in  1533, 
12,963;  in  1836,  17,633;  in  1840,20,981;  and  in  1841, 
25,163. 

The  Lowell  Journal  says  the  amount  of  property 
assessed  in  that  city  for  the  year  1846,  is,  real  estate, 
$9,695  346,  of  personal,  $5  443,530 — total,  $15,138.- 
926.  being  an  increase  of  about  half  a million  over 
1845.  I he  tax  is  $1 15,627  98 — 70  cents  on  the  $100 
Number  of  polls,  6437,  an  increase  of  1040  over 
1845.  From  the  lax  list  which  the  Journal  pub- 
lishes, we  select  a few  of  the  highest  assessments 
upon  individuals;  Benjamin  F.  French,  $323  5G; 
William  Livingston,  $401  97;  Tappan  Wentworth, 
$467;  Thomas  Nesmith,  $493  35;  Samuel  Lawrence, 
$559  40;  Oliver  M.  Whipple.  $575  50;  John  Ne- 
smith, $795  65.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  140 
persons  whose  taxes  exceed  $50,  each,  only  25  of 
whom,  says  the  Journal,  were  taxed  over  $50  in 
1836. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  corporation  is  $9,122,- 


600 — tax,  $64,558  20,  as 

follows: 

Appleton  Co. 

$3  360 

Locks  & canals, 

833 

Boot  cotton  mills, 

6,720 

Mass,  cotton  mills, 

6740 

Hamilton  Co. 

6,720 

Merrimack  Co. 

11200 

Lawrence  Co. 

8,400 

Middlesex  Co. 

4200 

Lowell  Blcachery, 

588 

Prescott  Co. 

1750 

Do  Machine  shop, 

2660 

Suffolk  Co. 

3360 

Lowell  Co. 

3525 

Tremont  Mills, 

3560 

Merrimack.  The  new  city  on  the  Merrimack,  lo- 
cated in  the  towns  of  Methuen  and  Andover,  will, 
one  day,  iri  all  probability,  be  no  mean  rival  of  the 
present  city  of  spindles.  A friend  who  visited  the 
place  a few  days  since,  states  that  there  is  a little 
world  of  work  going  on,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  and  scientific  corps  of  engineers.  The 
foundations  of  factories,  factory- dwellings,  &c.  are 
all  under  way.  The  dam  which  is  being  erected  is 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  thorough  ever  construct- 
ed in  the  country.  The  site  of  the  new  city  is  a bar- 
ren and  sandy  plain.  [Boston  Journal. 

Vermont.  The  official  vote  for  governor  in  this 
state,  as  decided  by  the  legislature,  is  as  follows, 
compared  with  that  of  last  year: — 

1846.  1845. 

Horace  Eaton,  23,644  Wm.  Slade,  22.920 

John  Smith,  13,059  Da’l  Kellogg,  18,676 

Lawrence  Brainard,  7,163  W.  R.  Shalter,  6,544 

Scatering,  362  Scattering,  64 

Net  Whig  gain,  1,353. 

New  York.  The  people  of  the  state  are  evidently 
occupied  fully  just  now  in  party  strife,  and  ex- 
erting all  their  energies  to  obtain  preponderance,  or 
at  least  to  effect  their  immediate  object  at  the  ap- 
proaching state  elections.  To  obtain  power  and  the 
dispensation  of  office  for  the  ensuing  year  absorbs  ali 
minds.  The  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  pro- 
posed to  be  received  or  rejected,  as  the  paramount 
and  permanent  law  of  the  stale,  on  the  same  day 
that  their  officers  and  representatives  are  to  be  elect- 
ed, is  certainly  considered  by  most  of  the  people 
as  quite  a secondary  affair. 

The  New  Yoik  Expiess  has  the  following  article 
on  the  subject: 

Three  t oeeks  to  study  a constitution  in.  Study,  study, 
beys.  We  have  three  weeks  to  study  the  new  con 
slitution  in.  Improve  your  time.  Be  Solons,  Lycur 
guses,  Solomons  in  only  three  weeks.  It  cost  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  convention  lour  months  for 
the  gestation  of  the  tiling — but  in  three  short  weeks 
vve  are  to  know  all  and  everything  abuut  it. 

This  instrument  was  engrossed,  says  the  Albany 
Argus,  in  thirty  six  hours,  on  seven  large  skins  of 
parchment,  each  skin  being  27  j inches  long  and  23^ 
wide. 

The  engrossment  is  contained  on  thirteen  pages, 
and  eacti  page  of  writing  matter  is  25j  inches  long 
by  19  inches  in  width:  consequently  the  engrossed 
matter  is  full  27£feet  long  and  one  fool  seven  inches 
in  width. 

But  we  are  to  learn  the  whole  thirteen  pages  27^ 
feet  long,  19  inches  wide,  in  only  three  weeks! 

What  is  it  hut  a wicked  farce  to  ask  a people, 
who  meantime  have  their  living  to  get,  to  establish 
an  organic  law  for  all  time,  iu  only  the  idle  hours  of 
three  w eeks? 

Auli-renters  pardoned.  We  learn  that  Silas  Tomp- 
kins, Lewis  Knapp  and  Auson  K.  Burrill,  who  were 


the  first  convicts  from  Delaware  counly,  under  the 
new  law  against  appearing  disguised  arid  armed, 
were  released  from  Sirig  Sing  prison  on  Saturday 
morning  on  a pardon  which  restores  them  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  They  w ere  under  sentence  for 
two  years  and  had  seived  sixteen  months  of  the 
term.  Their  behavior  in  prison  we  understand  has 
been  unexceptionable,  arid  they  were  of  course  over- 
joyed on  being  released.  Burrill  said  he  did  not 
regret  his  incarceration,  for  he  thought  it  had  been 
the  means  of  conversion  to  God,  and  that  he  should 
henceforth  lead  a very  different  life  from  that  which 
he  formerly  led.  After  thanking  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  for  his  kindness,  they  took  their  departure  for 
home  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  with 
which  they  entered  on  their  imprisonment. 

[JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Tile  abolitionists  ol  New  Yolk,  in  a convention  lie  id 
on  the  1 Ol h ull.  at  Cazeuovia,  nominated  ihe  follow- 
ing ticket: 

For  governor— Henry  Bradley,  of  Pcnn-Yan. 

Lieut,  governor — Wm.  L.  Chaplin,  of  Albany. 

Canal  commissioners — James  Sperry,  of  Monroe; 
John  Thomas,  of  Cortland  county, 

About  40  counties  were  represented  hy  some  170 
delegates  and  the  selections  made  hy  the  convention 
are  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  party  ge- 
nerally. 

Anthracite  coal.  We  learn  by  Ross’  Express,  that 
a new  coal  mine  has  been  discovered  at  Valley  Falls, 
R.  I.  The  vein  is  four  feci  thick,  and  only  fifteen 
feet  from  tne  surface  of  the  earth.  Mining  opera- 
lions  will  commence  early  next  week. 

[ Boston  Transcript  of  Monday. 


Pennsylvania  election.  Congressmen  elected. — 
Lewis  C.  Levin,  native,  re-elected.- 
Jos.  R.  Ingersoll,  w hig,  re  elected. 
Charles  Brown,  loco. 

Chas.  J.  Ingersoll,  loco,  re-elected. 
John  W.  Freedley,  a whig  gain. 

J.  W.  Hornbeck,  a whig  gain. 

A.  R.  Mcllvaine,  whig  re-elected. 
John  Strohrn,  whig,  re  elected. 
William  Strong,  loco. 

Richard  Brodhead,  loco,  re-elected. 
Chester  Butler,  a whig  gain. 

David  Wilmot,  loco,  re-elected. 
James  Pollock,  whig,  re-elected. 
George  N.  Eckert,  whig. 

Henry  Nes,  a whig  gain. 

Jasper  E Brady,  a whig  gain. 

John  Blanchard,  whig,  re-elected. 
Andrew  Stewart,  whig,  re-elected. 
Job  Mann,  loco. 

John  Dicky,  whig. 

Moses  Hampton,  whig. 

John  YV.  Farrelly,  a whig  gain. 

James  Campbell,  a whig  gain. 
Alexander  Irvin,  whig. 

Mr.  Wilmot.  The  Philadelphia  Sentinel,  (an  ad- 
ministration paper),  offers  the  following  explanation 
of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  to  congress:  It 

has  generally  been  said  that  Mr.  Wilmot  was  a free 
trade  representative,  but,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Wilmot  voted  when  the  tariff  hill  was  re- 
turned to  Ihe  house  of  representatives  from  the  se- 
nate to  postpone  indefinitely.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  Mr.  Wilmot  was  in  lavor  of  an  alteration 
of  the  larifl  act  of  1842,  and  said  so  during  the  can- 
vass in  1844,  but  he  was  not  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
bill  of  ’46,  as  his  vole  clearly  indicates  after  it  came 
hack  Irom  the  senate. 

'1  here  remains  some  doubt  yet  in  relation  to  the 
Erie  district— though  some  papers  state  confidently 
that  John  H.  Campbell,  whig,  is  elected.  If  so,  the 
representation  lrom  Pennsylvania  in  the  next  Con- 
gress will  stand,  17  whig,  6 loco,  and  1 native. 

The  Senate,  will  stand  19  wing,  13  loco,  and  1 na- 
tive. 

The  House,  somewhere  about  59  whig,  41  loco. 

For  Canal  Commissioner  contested  by  a general  vote 
of  the  whole  Slate,  the  whig  candidate  is  elected  by 
about  8,000  majority 
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South  Carolina. — Bequest. — Mr.  George  Hallo- 
w ay , ol  Abbeville,  S C.,  has  bequeathed  to  the  trus- 
tees ol  Cukesbury  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Methodist  S.  Carolina  Conference,  an  estate  winch 
will  exceed  in  value  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
object  ol  the  donor  is  to  educate  and  board  at  the 
Cokesbury  school  l tie  sons  ol  deceased  ministers  of 
ttiat  Conlerence. 

The  gold  mines  of  South  Carolina  are  more  profita- 
ble. One  ol  the  mines  is  earning  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  day. 


Georgia. — Cotton  laclory. — A company  has  been 
formed  in  Augusta,  with  a capital  ol  $75,900,  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cottons. 
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Missouri. — Election. — The  official  returns  of  the 
last  election  in  Missouri,  give  the  following  aggre- 


gates : — 

For  the  new  Constitution,  25,215 

Against  it,  33,675 


Constitution  rejected  by  8,460 

Dist.  Members  of  Congress. 

1.  *J.  W.  Bowlin,  7466  U’l.  Wright,  Native, 5265 

Mr.  Milburn,  1672 

2.  *John  Jameson,  8156  John  G Miller,  6981 

3.  *Jas.  S.  Green,  8624  Brickey,  1814 

4.  * Hall,  8884  James  H.  Birch,  4879 

5.  *John  S.  Phelps  7195  Campbell,  6348 


*Eieeled.  All  Democrats.  Miller  and  Bircn  are 
Whigs,  but  there  was  no  serious  party  contest. 

Iowa — Nominations. — A Whig  and  Reform  Con 
vention  in  Iowa  has  nominated  Thomas  McKmghl, 
of  Dubuque,  for  Governor;  Joseph  H.  Hedrick,  of 
Wapello,  and  G.  C.  R.  Mitchell,  of  Scott,  for  Con- 
gress; James  H.  Cowles,  of  Van  Boren,  for  Secreta- 
ry of  State;  Egbert  T.  Smith,  of  Muscatine,  for  State 
Treasurer;  and  Eastin  Morris,  of  Johnson,  for  Au- 
ditor. 

The  Locos  have  nominated  Ansei  Briggs  for  Gov- 
ernor; Shepherd  Leffler  and  S.  C.  Hastings  for  Con- 
gress; Elisha  Cutler  for  Secretary  of  State;  Morgan 
Reno  for  Treasurer;  and  Joseph  T.  Fales  lor  Audi- 
tor.— St  Louis  Republican. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  are  moving  from  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  to  Oregon. 

Florida — Elec  ion. — The  vote  for  representative 
to  Congress  has  been  very  close,  and  the  result  is  yet 
uncertain.  Returns  from  19  counties  give  a majori- 
ty for  J.  C Cabel,  (whii)  of  268.  Seven  counties 
yet  to  hear  from,  gave  at  last  election  a loco  majori- 
ty of  96. 

Discovery  and  Execution  of  Negro  Stealers. — Talla- 
hassee, Oct  7 —A  targe  nest  of  r. eg.ro  stealers  have 
beer,  discovered  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  arrested, 
their  captain  tried  and  executed.  The  matter  has 
created  some  excitement  in  the  community.  Six 
others  have  been  tried  and  convieteJ,  one  of  them 
hung  on  Friday  last — three  more  will  be  executed 
next  Friday,  and  the  rest  the  Friday  following.  Six 
more  are  in  jail,  and  will  be  tried  at  the  next  court, 
and  the.re  is  no  doubt  of  the  result. 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 


A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Corn- 
meice,  who  signs  himself  “A  friend  of  the  Army,” 
has  published  in  that  paper  a communication  the 
object  of  which  “is  to  notice  in  detail  some  of  the 
services  redered  by  a portion  of  gen.  Taylor’s  army 
which  have  heretofore  been  passed  over  almost  in 
silence,  while  the  services  of  others  have  been  placed 
before  the  public  in  a most  conspicuous  light.”  The 
following  passages  are  extracted  from  it: 

“In  the  gallant  charge  of  capt.  May  with  a squadron 
of  dragoons  on  the  9 1 h , there  were  several  officers 
who  participated  with  him  in  all  the  danger  of  the 
onslaught,  yet  their  names  are  never  mentioned.  But 
few  know  that  such  a man  as  capt.  L.  T.  Graham 
was  in  that  charge  with  his  company,  and  entitled  to 
just  as  much  distinction  as  capt.  May,  who  because 
his  name  happens  to  be  placed  two  above  the  other 
upon  the  Array  Register,  or  from  Soane  other  un- 
known cause,  gets  all  the  glory,' not  only  from  the 
public,  but  from  congress,  receiving  two  brevets, 
while  ihe  other  officers  uf  the  squadron  are  not  no- 
ticed. This  is  manifest  injustice. 

Among  other  instances  which  might  be  cited , is 
that  of  capt.  Duncan,  a brave  and  gailant  officer, 
who  is  brevetled  for  gallant  services  on  the  8th,  and 
again  for  highly  meritorious  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices on  the  9th,  while  lieut.  Ridgely  gets  a brevet 
for  services  on  the  Sth  but  is  not  noticed  for  what  he 
did  on  the  9ih. 

Now  let  us  inquire  what  each  of  these  two  gentle- 
men did  on  the  9th,  and  see  if  justice  lias  been  done 
them. 

Each  of  them  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  command- 
ed a company  of  Light  Artillery  of  about  the  same 
magnitude.  It  was  however  Ridgely’s  fortune  to  be 
placed  in  the  advance  ol  the  army  with  the  5th  in- 
fantry. Tliis  position  he  retained  until  the  action 
commenced.  Captain  Duncan  was  placed  near  the 
rear  ot  the  column,  which  marched  by  platoons 
through  the  narrow  road,  and  of  course  extended  a 
long  distance  to  the  rear. 

The  aetion  commenced  the  moment  the  head  of 
the  column  reached  the  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
until  he  was  routed,  and  in  his  retreat  towards  the 
rner,  haul.  Ridgely’s  battery  was  most  actively  en- 
gaged, and  as  he  very  justly  remarks  in  his  official 
ieporl,he  had  the  nonor  to  command  the  only  artil- 


lery that  was  engaged;  consequently  all  that  was 
done  in  that  engagement  by  artillery,  is  due  to  him, 
and  not  to  Duncan,  as  it  was  impracticable  for  the 
latter  to  reach  the  field  until  late  in  the  action,  and 
after  the  enemy  had  been  routed.  Duncan  however 
receives  a brevet  upon  a brevet,  for  hiuhly  merito- 
rious and  distinguished  services  in  this  action,  and 
Ridgely  is  not  noticed.  Such  instances  of  injustice 
as  the  foregoing  have  created  rnucli  dissatisfaction  in 
the  army,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  service  to  bestow  no  brevets  at  all,  than  to 
pass  over  many  who  so  richly  deserve  them. 

There  appears  to  be  another  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  army,  which  is,  that  some  regiments  that 
figured  conspicuously,  have  not  had  justice  in  the 
official  despatches, 

I have  as  yet  seen  no  statement  which  appeared  to 
me  to  do  justice  to  the  gallant  manner  in  which  our 
infantry  received  arid  repelled  the  charge  of  the 
Mexican  Lancers  on  the  Sth. 

The  commanding  general  in  his  report  says,  “ihe 
enemy’s  cavalry  made  a charge  upon  the  5th  infan. 
try,  and  was  repulsed;”  “that  Ridgely’s  artillery  did 
great  execution  among  them,  scattering  them  in 
every  direction.”  Hereby  leaving  the  inference  that 
the  infantry  did  no  execution,  but  that  (tie  cavalry 
were  in  fact  repulsed  by  Ridgely.  This  impression 
would  most  certainly  obtain  I rum  reading  the  gene- 
ral’s report;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
services  of  this  regiment  upon  that  occasion  conlri 
buled  not  a little,  (in  our  opinion)  towards  a victory. 

When  Gen.  Taylor  discovered  that  the  enemy’s  lan- 
cers were  making  a movement  from  the  left  of  their 
line,  passing  around  a skirt  of  woods  towards  our 
right  fl a n k , apparently  with  (he  intention  of  turning 
it,  he  ordered  ihe  31  and  5th  regiments  of  infantry  to 
inarch  in  that  direction  and  intercept  them.  I his 
movement  was  promptly  executed,  and  under  cover 
of  the  woods  and  the  smoke  of  our  guns,  these  re- 
giments gained  a position  about  half  a mile  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  where  the  Lancers  must 
pass;  and  it  was  but  a few  moments  before  they  were 
seen  approaching  around  the  point  of  woods  which 
had  until  now  concealed  the  u. 

The  regiments  were  instantly  thrown  into  square, 
— the  Sth  in  front,  the  31  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear,  and  in  this  position  they  awaited  th6 
enemy. 

When  the  Lancers  espied  our  Iroops  formed  in 
square,  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  halted  at  a dis- 
tance of  some  loti r hundred  yards  from  the  5th  Infan- 
try, and  formed  for  a charge.  Their  numbers  ap 
peared  most  overpowering,  and  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  the  odds  w ere  at  least  three  to  one 
in  their  favor. 

As  soon  as  their  colomns  were  formed,  the  charge 
was  sounded  from  numerous  trumpets  thr  -.ugh  their 
lilies — at  the  same  time  setting  up  a most  uneai  till 
shout,  and  putting  their  horses  at  full  speed,  they 
came  hounding  towards  the  5th,  (a  litile  b'and  ol 
three  hundred  and  forty  men  ) 

As  they  came  sweeping  down  the  prairie,  dressed 
in  the  wild  costume  of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  their 
appearance  was  truly  terrific:  but  the  officers  encou- 
raged their  men  to  stand  firm  in  their  places,  and 
not  to  permit  their  ranks  to  be  broken,  impressed 
upon  them  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  square. 
It  required  all  their  efforts  to  give  confidence  to  the 
soldiers,  as  they  had  heard  the  most  formidable  ac- 
counts of  these  troops:  they  were  considered  the 
choice  troops  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  it  was  upon 
them  that  their  general  placed  the  most  reliance. 
Indeed  they  had  been  pronounced  by  one  of  our  dra- 
goon officers  a fine  body  of  well  disciplined  troops. — 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  were  one  thou- 
sand strong,  rendering  the  situation  of  the  5lh  any- 
thing but  enviable  at  th is  particular  juncture. 

II  is  stated  by  an  experienced  officer,  that  the  sit- 
uation of  soldiers  when  in  square  against  cavalry, 
awaiting  a ciiarge,  is  the  most  trying  of  all  others. 
There  is  an  excitement  in  the  attacking  party  which 
stimulates  the  most  timid,  and  blunts  the  thought  of 
danger.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  impetuous  assault 
when  making  the  charge,  spreads  from  man  to  man 
like  wild-fire,  arid  the  moA  cowardly  get  some 
spaiks  of  courage  from  their  brave  comrades  around 
them:  on  the  contrary,  the  imposing  array  of  a large 
body  of  horse  coming  upon  them  at  full  speed,  is 
enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  brave  men,  The 
moral  effect  is  very  great;  and  the  Mexican  general, 
(Tornjon)  taking  advantage  uf  this  fact,  expected  to 
cut  the  square  to  pieces  in  a short  time.  Little  did 
he  know, of  the  material  of  our  army;  the  men  be- 
haved most  nobly.  Not  a man  moved,  spoke,  or 
fired  a shot,  but  permitted  the  Lancers  to  approach, 
fire  their  carbines  into  the  square,  and  when  within 
a distance  of  thirty  yards  from  the  second  front,  the 
command  was  given  in  a distinct  and  audible  tone  of 
voice,  for  that  front  to  “ready,  aim,  fire.”  It  was 
well  timed,  and  well  directed;  and  most  fata!  and  de- 


cisive was  the  effect.  Thirty  riders  plunged  headlong 
from  their  saddles  never  to  mount  again;  and  the 
others,  thrown  into  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion, 
turned  back  to  their  army,  and  did  not  make  their 
appearance  again. 

It  was  while  the  Lancers  were  retreating,  that  two 
pieces  of  Mexican  artillery,  each  drawn  by  five 
mules,  were  seen  approaching  within  two  hundred 
yard3  of  Ihe  square.  Had  they  brought  them  into 
battery  at  this  distance,  and  given  the  infantry  a 
round  of  grape,  the  effect  upon  the  condensed  square 
would  have  been  mosl  fatal,  but  they  continued  to 
approach  still  nearer.  Whereupon  Col.  Melrflosh 
called  for  lieut.  Ridgely,  who  had  been  with  him 
during  the  day  with  two  nieces  of  Ringgold’s  artille- 
ry, but  had  been  detained  with  the  main  army  when 
the  fifili  were  ordered  to  the  right.  At  his  moment 
some  one  exclaimed  ‘there  he  com"-!’  and  sure  enough 
tie  was  discoveied  a preaching  from  the  direction  of 
Lhe  army,  his  horse;-  flying  a!  the  very  top  of  tneir 
speed,  and  in  an  incredibly  sl.cn  space  of  lime  had 
reached  the  square,  wheeled  guns  into  battery, 
unlimbered,  and  before  the  viexieans  had  time  to 
detach  their  mules  from  their  guns,  he  was  pouring 
.charges  of  grape  and  canister  into  them  from  his 
battery. 

The  first  shot  killed  four  gunners  at  one  of  their 
pieces,  and  was  followed  up  by  others  equally  ef- 
fective, which  soon  placed  “Messieurs  Mexicanos” 
completely  “hors  du  combat,”  and  drove  idem  back 
in  double  quick  time  to  their  lines  without  firing  a 
shot  in  return. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Sth  infantry  repulsed 
the.  Lancers  with  great  lo-s  on  the  8th,  and  that  lieut. 
Ridgely  repulsed  the  artilleiy  on  the  same  day,  but 
that  the  operations  of  each  were  separate  an  1 distinct 
from  the  other,  and  that  lieut.  Ridgely  did  not  fire  a 
shot  at  the  Lancers,  or  do  “any  execution”  among 
them  at  the  time  they  charged  the  infantry. 

Foom  the  Kentucky  Observer  rtf  October. 

From  Cot.  Marshall's  regiment  By  the  southern 
maii  of  the  17th  inst.  we  received  a letter  from  our 
friend  James  S Jackson,  esq.  giving  later  intelligence 
from  col.  Humphrey  Marshall’s  regiment  than  has 
been  heretofore  received.  The  writer  presents  a sad 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  regiment,  no;  only  as 
regards  the  health  of  the  men,  but  also  as  respects 
their  personal  comforts,  being  tile  greater  part  of 
them  in  a very  destitute  condition  and  without  the 
means  to  supply  their  necessities  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  dues.  So  utterly  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  regiment  have  they  been  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  their  wants  are  properly  cared  for 
and  th;  t they  suffer  for  nothing,  that  Mr  Jackson 
states  that  at  ihe  moment  of  writing  $75,000  at  least 
was  due  to  Marshall’s  regiment  alone.  Besides  all 
this,  the  destination  of  the  regiment  has  oeen  sud- 
denly changed,  and  instead  of,  as  originally  intended, 
being  permitted  to  continue  their  inarch  to  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar,  there  to  join  the  command  under 
gen  Wool,  after  a two  months’ journey  through  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  under  the  burning  rays  of  a sum- 
mer’s sun,  they  are  halted  at  Victoria  in  the  midA  of 
the  sickly  season  and  in  a very  unhealthy  location, 
and  there  ordered  to  remain  until  they  shall  have 
received  orders  from  gen.  Taylor,  to  whose  command, 
it  appears,  they  are  now  destined.  The  consequence 
is,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  thatjfour  hundred  are 
reported  to  be  on  the  sick  list — some  made  ihe  number 
even  greater  than  this — in  a very  few  days  after  they 
are  halted,  and  with  the  sickness  on  the  increase. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  be  footed  up,  the  nation 
will  be  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  have  been  literally  sacrificed  and  lhe 
treasury  of  the  nation  wasted,  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  a more  judicious  and  wise  policy  on 
the  part  of  ourjrulers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  above 
referred  to.  It  is  dated  at  Port  Lavacca  on  the  23d 
September: 

“Disease  has  increased  in  our  camp  alarmingly 
since  our  arrival  here.  Yesterday  the  surgeon  re- 
ported 169  new  cases  in  the  hospital.  Many  of  our 
boys  look  chapfallen  at  this  sudden  reverse  of  our 
condition,  but  the  commander  and  the  surgeons  seem 
to  recognise  the  change  as  one  they  had  expeeted, 
and  to  feel  no  great  degree  of  fear  for  the  result.  I 
hope  by  the  Dext  letter  I write  to  give  you  an  account 
of  improving  health  in  the  regiment.  You  ought  to 
see  the  boys.  Their  condition  is  a reproach  to  the 
government.  They  are  barefooted,  and  so/ne  of  them 
literally  without  breeches,  many  without  hats  and 
coats,  but  they  stand  up  as  proud  as  if  they  were 
dressed  in  imperial  purple.  The  government  is  in 
debt  to  this  regiment  this  day  $75,000 — it  has  re- 
ceived no  pay  whatever,  and,  though  paymasters  pass 
and  repass,  it  has  seen  no  signs  of  payment.  Young 
men  of  education  and  intelligence,  used  to  the  lux- 
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uncs  of  private  life,  are  by  this  neglect  absolutely 
turned  naked  in  a wild  country,  and  exposed  to  the 
climate  and  suffering  from  the  weather,  without  any 
care  for  their  condition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment they  9erve.  They  would  raise  a row  pretty 
quirbly,  but  that  they  respect  too  highly  the  feelings 
of  their  own  officers  to  place  them  in  an  awkward 
position  by  drawing  down  on  them  the  displeasure  of 
the  war  department.” 

Troops  for  Mexico.  The  barque  Margaret  Hugg> 
capt.  Little,  bound  for  Point  Isabel,  (Texas),  sailed 
from  Fort  Monroe  on  Thursday  last,  with  a detach- 
ment of  200  troops,  lately  stationed  at  that  post,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  W.  W.  Morris;  consisting 
of  Company  “A,”  4lh  Reg.  U.  S.  artillery,  lieut.  J. 
H.  Miller  commanding,  and  lieut.  A.  L.  MeJillon. 

Company  “K,”4lh  regiment  U.  S.  artillery,  capt. 
F.  E.  Hunt,  commanding;  lieutenants  J.  P.  Gaiesche 
and  J.  A.  Brown. 

Each  of  these  companies  is  92  strong. 

And  a detachment  of  20  infantry  recruits,  lieut. 
McJilton,  commanding. 

Troops  for  Tampico.  Two  companies  of  the  U. 
S.  4th  artillery,  stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  a 
company  of  recruits,  about  250  in  all,  are  expected 
to  sail  to-day.  Destination  supposed  to  be  Tampico. 
The  accounts  from  Washington  are  that  1,000  regu- 
lars, and  4,000  volunteers,  under  command  of  Gen 
Patterson,  are  to  be  landed,  by  the  gulf  squadron,  at 
Tampico,  and  are  tocommence  the  invasionof  Mexi- 
co from  that  point  of  the  gulf  coast. 

[Norfolk  Beacon  13 th 

The  steamship  Alabama  sailed  yesterday  to;  Point 
Isabel.  The  following  officers  went  out  passengers: 
Major  General  Patterson,  Majors  A.  Van  Bureri, 
Cams,  flumes,  Davis,  and  Bobbitt,  Capiains  Rey 
nolds  and  Fenner,  and Habersham,  U.  S M. 

[JVeiu  Orleans  Jeff 

Illinois  volunteers.  Of  the  two  regiments  of 
Illinois  volunteers  at  Camp  Patterson,  on  the  8th  ult. 
three  hundred  were  on  the  sick  list,  about  one  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  in  the  hospital  The  sick  had 
to  lay  on  their  blankets  on  the  ground,  in  small  mise- 
rable tents,  and  most  of  them  gel  drenched  every 
rain  that  falls.  [St.  Louis  Republican. 

Army  of  the  west.  A letter  from  a distinguish 
ed  officer  of  genera)  Kearney’s  stall',  dated  Santa  Fe, 
September  1,  1846,  says — “Mr.  Charles  Bent  in- 
forms me  that  Sublette  left  Fremont  in  May,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sacramento,  and  he  thinks  he  w ill  re- 
turn by  the  way  of  Bent’s  Fort. 

“The  rumors  from  below  in  reference  to  the  forces 
collected  to  oppose  us  are  very  contradictory.  We 
move  in  the  morning  to  meet  them,  and  my  opinion 
is,  that  they  will  disperse  without  giving  us  battle. 

“Nothing,  however,  prevents  the  people  of  the 
country  from  rising  en  masse  to  oppose  us,  but  the 
belief  that  they  will  be  whipped  whenever  they  do 
so,  and  if  a rising  should  take  place  on  any  extensive 
scale,  1 think  it  will  be  after  gen.  Kearney  leaves  here 
for  California.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 


The  Ohio,  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line,  was  to  be  taken 
from  dry  dock,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  navy  yard  on 
Tuesday  last.  Orders  were  received  to  fit  her  for 
sea  immediately. 

The  Jamestown,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  was  to  be  ta- 
ken into  dry  dock  on  the  20lh  inst.,  same  yard. 

Commodore  Charles  W.  Skinner  has  taken  com- 
mand of  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  and  hoisted  his  pen- 
nant on  board  the  receiving  ship  Pennsylvania. 

Capture — Information  has  been  received  by  the 
revenue  cutter  Van  Buren,  at  New  Orleans  from 
Vera  Cruz,  that  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers  had  captured 
a French  brig,  whilst  attempting  to  force  the  block- 
ade at  Tampico,  and  sent  her  to  Commodore  Conner, 
off  Vera  Cruz. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga,  which  vessel  sailed  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  22d  of  August  for  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  U S.  iron  steamers  Mary  Summers,  Captain 
Peek,  and  the  De  Rosseelt,  Capt.  Freeland,  left  Sa- 
vannah on  Thursday  last  for  their  destination,  Rio 
Grande. 

The  Southampton,  U.  S.  store  ship,  was  at  St.  Vin- 
cent, August  19 — ail  well. 

A letter  has  been  received,  via:  Havre,  from  an 
officer  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  store  ship  Lexington, 
bound  to  California.  It  is  dated  at  sea,  north  lat.  29, 
long.  40,  August  7th,  184G— All  well. 


Naval  School  at  Annapolis. — The  exercises  if  this 
institution  commenced  again  on  the  10th  inst.  About 
fifty  young  men  are  at  present  in  attendance. 

The  Court  Martial  convened  on  board  the  Frank- 
lin, adjourned  Saturday  morning  to  Monday.  Lieu- 
tenants Thacher  and  Knox  have  been  detached  from 
the  Franklin,  and  ordered,  the  former  to  the  Boston, 
and  the  latter  In  the  Albany  sloop  of  war,  at  New 
York.  The  Albany  is  a new  ship  bound  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Boston  is  destined  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

[Boston  Jour. 

The  revenue  steamer  “Pulk,"  built  at  Richmond, 
was  launched  on  Monday  iri  beautiful  style.  She  is 
constructed  entirely  of  Virginia  iron,  is  128  feet  long 
on  deck,  26  feet  beam  and  10  feet  9 inches  hold.  She 
is  supplied  with  two  half  beam  marine  engines  of 
fifty  tiorses  power;  is  pierced  for  ten  guns,  and  has  a 
long  gun  amidships. 

Lieut.  Berryman. — The  gallant  officer  who  behav 
ed  so  nobly  at  the  loss  of  the  Truxton  off  Tuspan, 
passed  through  this  city  on  Wednesday  night  last,  as 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  squadron  at  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  government  at  Washington.  We  learn 
from  a gentleman  who  conversed  with  Lieut.  Berry- 
man nn  the  cars,  that  it  has  been  determined  to  at- 
tack Vera  Cruz  on  the  land  side  by  an  expedition 
from  Tampico,  that  the  hoisting  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  the  city  will  be  the  signal  for  an  attack  by 
the  squadron  upon  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  D’Ulloa. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Castle  can  be  ta- 
ken, and  the  obtaining  possession  of  that  point  is 
deemed  necessary  to  end  the  war. 

[ Sav  Rep.  Extra  Oct.  15. 

A faithful  servant. — The  Philadelphia  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Mirror  relates  the  follow- 
ing: 

Yesterday  I went  down  to  the  navy  yard  to  see 
the  wreck  ol  the  United  States  brig  Washington. — 
The  ravings  of  the  “winds  and  waves”  had  indeed 
despoiled  her  of  her  fair  proportions.  There  is  an 
incident  connected  with  the  melancholy  event  which 
will  be  found  of  the  de.epest  interest  The  whole 
crew,  save  four,  (three  of  whom  were  the  only  ones 
on  board  who  could  not  swim!)  were  swept  violently 
into  the  sea,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Lieut.  Bache 
and  ten  others,  soon  regained  the  vessel.  Last  among 
those  who  drew  themselves  dripping  and  almost  ex- 
hausted out  of  the  element,  was  a colored  man  from 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  As  soon  as  he  touched  the 
deck  he  inquired, 

“Where  is  Mr.  Bache?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  man  addressed. 

“Have  any  of  you  seen  Mr.  Bache?”  persisted  the 
anxious  inquirer. 

“Yes,”  said  two  or  three,  “there  he  floats,  half  a 
mile  below.” 

“Then  I will  try  and  save  him,”  rejoined  the  no- 
ble hearted  fellow,  plunging  again  into  the  briny 
wave,  from  which  he  was  doomed,  alas!  never  more 
to  rise. 


Solemn  declaration  and  Protest  of  Commodore  Stewart, 
against  the  proceedings  of  a board  of  naval  officers 
assembled  at  Washington,  July  2 1 si,  1846. 

The  honorable  secretary  of  the  navv,  in  a com- 
munication to  me  dated  11th  July,  1846,  directed 
me  to  repair  to  Washington,  “to  enable  the  depart 
mail  to  avail  itself  of  the  advice  of  officers  of  experi. 
ence  ” 

On  the  assembling  here  of  this  convention  of  offi 
cers,  on  the  21st  instant,  he  addressed  a communi- 
cation to  us,  individually  and  collectively,  lequiring 
us  to  express  our  opinion,  whether  in  our  judgment 
promotions  in  the  navy  should  be  made  with  exclu- 
‘•ive  reference  to  seniority, ”&c. 

On  considering  the  form  and  language  of  these 
communications,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  required  our  individual  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  matters  submitted  to  us,  in  his  com- 
munication of  the  21st  instant.  Fully  impressed 
with  this  conviction,  I suggested  to  this  convention 
that  each  officer  present  should  be  required  to  give 
his  individual  opinions  on  all  matters  then  before  it; 
which  promotions  this  convention  did  not  accede  to, 
but  proceeded  to  constitute  itself  a board  or  tribunal 
wherein  the  voices  of  the  minority  should  be  stilled, 
and  the  vote  of  the  majority  should  acquire  for  it- 
self the  apparent  sanction  and  influence  of  all  the 
members.  It  then  passed  a resolution  that  a majo 
rily  of  the  officers  assembled,  should  decide  ali  ques- 
tions that  were  to  be  acted  upon  by  it. 

If  anything  were  Wanting  to  render  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  board,  more  objectionable,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  defeat  it,  were  not,  in  some  cases,  consi- 
dered, and  in  no  case,  were  they  placed  on  the  re- 


cord— and  no  where  is  there  to  be  found  an  indica- 
tion of  the  opinion  or  vote  of  a single  member,  on 
any  subject. 

That  this  course  was  not  in  conformity  with  tile 
views  or  wishes  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  the 
navy,  is  made  manifest  by  a reference  to  his  subse- 
quent communication  on  other  matters  submit  ted  for 
our  opinions,  wherein  i am  addressed  singly,  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  board,  and  in  language  which 
requires  me  to  express  our  joint  opinion,  expressly  as 
a board 

Had  the  honorable  secretary  so  required  our  joint 
opinions  upon  the  matter  first  submitted  to  us,  he 
would  have  so  expressed  himself  in  terms  equally 
explicit  His  requirements  then , as  communicated 
to  us,  in  his  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  not  having 
been  complied  with,  1 fael  it  my  duty  to  meet  thern^ 
so  far  as  it  shall  be  in  my  power,  and  after  the  man- 
ner which  to  me  shall  seem  most  proper. 

No  board  of  officers,  however  pure,  is  competent 
to  pass  upon  the  professional  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions of  any  officer,  whether  for  promotion  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  unless  under  all  the  solemn  obli- 
gations of  oath  to  do  justice — a close  and  studied 
investigation  into  whatever  demerits  may  be  alleged 
aided  by  all  the  lights  of  testimony  in  his  behalf  as 
well  as  against  him,  and  a patient  hearing  of  what- 
ever he  may  have  to  advance  in  the  extenuation  or 
defence. 

Our  naval  organization  is  such  that  it  is  hardly 

possible  that  the  officers  composing  a board, could 

have  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  qualifications 
or  disqualifications  of  those  whose  claims  for  pro- 
motion, are  to  be  considered.  To  illustrate  this^ re- 
mark, I will  state— that  of  the  fifteen  officers  whose 
claims  have  been  passed  upon  by  this  board,  I have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  qualification  of  more 
than  two  of  them,  although  1 have  numbered  more 
than  forty-eight  years  of  service,  twenty-three  of 
which,  have  been  passed  at  sea.  Most  of  them 
were  unknown  to  me  even  by  name;  and  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  officers  composing  this  board  ave- 
rage a sea  s-  rvice  of  but  eighteen  and  a hall  years 
it  is  highly  probable  that  a majority  of  the  oou-d’ 
never  ban  an  opportunity  for  forming,  an  opinion  of 

the  ii  from  personal  knowledge,  in  any  one  case. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this,— this  board,  ny  a joint  and 
secret  ballot,  has  recommended  the  promotion  of 
certain  officers  to  the  injury  of  others — and  to. ,t  cer- 
tain other  officers  should  be  considered  unworthy  of 
promotion  altogether.  3 

The  adoption  of  this  joint  and  secret  ballot,  has 
gone  far  to  render  the  proceedings  of  this  board 
justly  obnoxious.  It  has  assumed  for  itself  the  de- 
tested attributes  oi  a star  chamber!  Not  recognized 
by  any  law,  nor  under  the  protection  of  any  law 
without  even  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  do  i slice 
to  the  officer  on  whose  claims  it  has  passed— or  to 
the  service— without  any  evidence  of  their  merits 
or  disqualifications,  or  without  assigningany  reasons 
for  its  opinion,  either  individually  or  collectively— 
it  has  given  condemnatory  judgment  on  the  reputa- 
tions of  men  long  in  the  service  of  their  country 
(one  of  whom  is  now  abroad,  serving  with  distinc- 
tion)— emphatieailv  intimating  that  they  shall  not  be 
promoted,  and  thus  virtually  disgracing  them  forever 
in  public  estimation. 

There  is  nothing  so  precious  to  any  officer  as  his 
reputation.  When  arraigned  Tor  a Hedged  offences 
before  a court  martial,  he  earnestly  and  at  great 
cost,  seeks  his  vindication.  He  confronts  his  accu- 
ser>  he  objects  lo  Ins  judges — he  offers  his  wit- 
nesses, his  explanations  cd  defence,  arid  the  truth  is 
sifted.  The  judges  are  under  oath  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  law,  the  evidence,  and  their  consciences— and 
after  a fair  and  impartial  trial,  the  punishment  if 
any,  falls  upon  him  sanctioned  bylaw.  And  yet 
such  punishment  by  court  martial,  can  rarely  sur- 
pass in  severity  and  in  its  effects,  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  this  board  — a board  sitting  in  secret  con- 
clave,  their  victim  absent  and  unheard  in  his  de- 
fence; without  charges  against  him— without  evi- 
dence of  any  kind,  acting  on  suspicions  or  hearsay 

without  personal  knowledge  of  his  qualifications 
and  many  of  its  members  perhaps,  influenced  by 
personal  prejudices  and  enmities.  Before  such  a 
tribunal,  no  one  would  be  safe.  A clique,  might 
bring  irreparable  injury  upon  the  prospects ’of  any 
officer  in  the  service.  Such  proceedings,  so  contra- 
ry to  all  received  notions  of  propriety  and  public 
justice,  and  so  opposed  to  the  principles  of  our  go- 
vernment, 1 for  one,  never  could  countenance  er 
be  a party  to.  No  other  course  was  therefore 
left  to  rne  in  the  various  ballots  for  the  selection  of 
officers  for  promotion,  than  to  mark  on  every  ballot 
that  I declined  to  vote. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  hasty  and  obnoxious 
mode  of  dispatching  officers  and  disposing  of  their 
reputations,  I will  hero  state,  that  in  one  ease,  pi- 
per* were  presented  from  the  files  of  the  depart- 
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ment,  calculated  to  create  prejudice  against  the  offi- 
cer whose  fate  was  to  be  passed  upon — papers  con 
stituting  and  having  no  claim  to  the  character  of 
evidence,  in  any  court  of  honor  or  justice — and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  other  papers  and  testimonials  of 
character,  highly  favorable  to  the  individual,  and 
designated  as  such,  in  the  synopsis  accompanying  the 
case,  were  never  presented  to  the  board. 

Yet  so  desirous  do  Ifind  myself  to  comply,  so  far 
as  it  is  within  my  competence,  with  ihe  requisitions 
of  Ihe  honorable  secretary  of  the  navy,  that  1 feel  it 
my  duty  to  state  explicitly,  mv  opinion  upon  the 
inquiry  propounded,  in  the  decision  of  which,  rest 
his  subsequent  requirements.  These  also,  I conceive 
to  be  fully  responded  to  in  the  opinion  1 have  now 
the  honor  to  give. 

The  ho  norable  secretary’s  main  proposition,  upon 
which  depend  all  others  embodied  in  his  letter  of  the 
21st  July,  1846,  is  in  the  following  words: 

“You  will  express  your  opinion,  whether  in  your 
judgment,  promotion  in  the  navy  should  be  made 
with  exclusive  reference  to  seniority?” 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  contained  in  this 
paragraph,  I give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  promotion 
in  the  n ivy  should  always  be  made  with  exclusive 
reference  to  seniority,  except  where  great  gallantry 
before  the  enemy,  shall  entitle  the  officer  to  the  ex- 
alted distinction  of  a preference  over  his  peers— or 
where  immediate  guilt  or  incompetence  shall  be  de 
dared  to  exist,  by  a tribunal  legally  and  expressly 
constituted  to  determine  the  question. 

Signed,  CHARLES  STEWART, 

F residing  Officer, 
f U.  S.  Gazette. 


THE  MORMONS. 


FROM  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

The  steamer  General  Brooke  arrived  on  Saturday 
from  Council  Bluffs.  On  the  18th  of  August  she  left 
here  with  about  one  hundred  tons  of  goods  and  am- 
munition for  the  fur  company  of  F.  Chouteau,  Jr.  & 
Co.  No  rains  had  fallen,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  a rise  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  river. 

From  the  attentive  officers  of  the  General  Brooke 
we  learn  that  the  Mormons  who  were  noticed  some 
time  since  as  being  at  Council  Bluffs  have  scattered. 
Some  have  gone  over  to  the  Platte  river;  numbers 
have  located  in  and  about  the  Bluffs,  and  a deputa- 
tion and  a large  number  of  wagons  have  been  sent 
back  to  Nauvoo  to  induce  others  to  follow.  It  was 
currently  reported,  at  the  Blutfs,  that  they  intended 
to  concentrate' upon  the  Potawattamie  lands,  so  soon 
as  this  tribe  of  Indians  shall  remove  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  which  they  have  stipulated  with  the 
United  States  to  do  during  the  corning  year.  A 
large  number  contend  for  the  emigration  to  Oregon; 
others  for  California;  and  the  Oregon  parly  have 
separated  from  those  who  are  contented  to  stay  on 
the  Missouri,  and  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous, — 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  their  design  of  removing 
to  that  country,  they  have  sent  far  ahead  into  tile 
wilderness,  and  in  the  direction  they  intend  to  pur- 
sue, a number  of  their  party  to  prepare  a crop 
against  their  coming.  At  Council  Bluffs  much  dis- 
satisfaction prevails  amongst  the  old  settlers,  on  ac 
count  of  their  appearance,  but  as  the  Mormons  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  they  conceive  it  most 
prudent  to  say  but  little,  and  to  bear  with  incorive 
niences  and  insults  with  Christian  fortitude.  The 
regiment  recently  taken  from  there  to  swell  Mr. 
Polk’s  army  has  left  what  may  be  termed  a great 
many  grass  widows;  and,  if  we  were  correctly  in- 
formed, near  one  half  of  those  who  enlisted  were 
married  men,  who  have  gone  off  and  left  their  fami- 
lies upon  the  charity  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  bre- 
thren. Our  informant,  m conversing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, staled  that  he  never  saw  as  many  women  and 
children  together  at  one  time  in  his  life,  as  tie  saw 
the  day  alter  the  Gen.  B.  arrived  at  the  Bluffs. — 
They  llocked  in  from  all  q jarters  to  hear  the  news— 
JVcuroo  and  the  regiment  for  California  was  the  bur- 
then of  their  inquiries.  Besides  those  who  have 
gone  off  in  the  regiment,  a great  number  ol  the  men 
have  left  their  families  to  search  for  locations,  at 
which  to  winter;  others  are  on  hunting  excursions; 
and  the  balance  are  employed  in  agriculture,  &c.— 
The  joint  stock  system  appears  to  have  been  done 
away  with,  and  every  family  is  now  upon  its  “own 
hook.”  f'hey  live  about  separately  in  huts  and  tents, 
and  each  one  is  tiying  to  take  care  of  its  own 
household.  Should  they  linger  about  the  Bluffs  till 
the  removal  of  the  Indians,  it  is  more  than  probable 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  by  those  who  have  given 
up  the  idea  ot  emigrating  to  the  Pacific,  to  concen- 
trate their  forces  and  to  take  possession  of  the  beau- 
tiful country  known  as  the  Potawattamie  lauds. — 
Where  they  are  they  have  been  enabled,  by  farming 


and  hunting,  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  but 
during  the  coming  winter  they  must  suffer  very  se- 
verely, if  a great  many  of  them  do  not  actually  per- 
ish, for  the  want  of  provisions.  The  fanaticism  and 
delusion  that  keeps  them  together  is  truly  deplora- 
ble. A set  of  impostor  priests  and  false  guides  are 
leading  them  on  to  much  suffering  and  misery,  and 
many  of  them  even  to  the  loss  of  health  and  life. — 
The  proper  course  for  them  would  be  to  repudiate 
the  priests  and  pretenders,  who  are  the  cause  of  their 
misforlunes,  and  then  separate,  and  each  one  act  for 
hi  : ise I f,  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  that 
fanatical  association.  Public  sentiment  in  Mis- 
souri will  never  allow  them  to  settle  in  that  region 
of  country. 

Nauvoo. — Desolation  of  ihe  City  — Destitution  of  the 
Mormons,  Sfc. — A Nauvoo  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republican  presents  the  following  picture  of 
Nauvoo  as  it  was,  and  Nauvoo  as  it  is,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  deluded  fanatics  who  have  been  driven 
out : — 

The  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  from  this 
day  forward  it  will  be  said,  there  is  no  more  Mor- 
monism  in  Nauvoo  or  Hancock  county.  I have  seen 
the  site  of  Nauvoo  before  it  was  a city,  and  in  nearly 
all  its  stages  of  progress,  from  the  planting  of  the 
first  colony  to  Ihis  time.  1 have  been  present  at  some 
of  the  most  exciting  scenes  that  have  occurred  with- 
in its  limits,  and  1 had  a desire  to  see  it  as  it  now  is, 
shorn  of  its  glory  and  in  other  hands.  The  change 
has  been  very  great.  A few  months  ago,  I rode 
through  it,  and  twelve  thousand  souls  gave  life  and 
animation  to  its  streets,  and  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  business  and  activity  in  every  direction. — 
The  Temple,  the  greatest  and  chief  ornamentof  Nau- 
voo, was  then,  on  Sundays  crowded  to  suffocation. 
Every  where,  though  there  were  but  few  evidences  of 
thrift  or  general  prosperity,  there  were  signs  of  en- 
joyment and  contentment. 

Now,  bow  changed  Ihe  scene.  The  streets  are 
deserted — the  houses  are  empty — the  hum  and  bustle 
of  the  city  has  passed  away — the  faces  and  voices 
lately  seen  and  heard  are  gone.  All  is  changed,  and 
a gloomy  depression,  as  appalling  as  the  low  whis- 
pers of  the  death-chamber,  is  palpable  to  every  Sense. 
The  place  which,  less  than  a year  ago,  was  occupied 
by  thousands,  is  now  almost  a desert.  Turn  where 
you  may  in  Navoo,  arid  you  see  habitations  deserted, 
and  fast  going  to  decay — all  the  evidences  of  labor 
crumbling  into  destruction — riot  one  house  in  twenty 
with  a tenant;  in  short,  every  where  the  spirit  of  de- 
solation, ruin  and  want,  appears  to  hold  entire  sway. 
The  change  wrought  in  a few  months  has  been  abso- 
lute; nor  could  the  genius  of  destruction  have  swept 
over  any  portion  of  our  country,  in  the  shape  of  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine,  and  left  a more  distinguishing 
trace  than  is  here  to  be  found. 

On  Wednesday  last,  through  the  mediation  of  a 
number  of  citizens  from  Quincy,  a treaty  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  Mormons  and  the  Anti-Mormons. 
Even  from  the  first  onset  of  the  war,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  it  must  have  been  evident  to 
the  M unions  and  their  advocates,  that  the  contest 
was  an  unequal  one.  From  all  tile  information  we 
could  gather  in  Nauvoo.  and  also  when  among  the 
Mormons,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  never  could 
bring  into  tiie  field,  against  the  Anties,  more  than 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They 
were,  too,  badly  provided  witii  arms,  and  all  unused 
to  war,  or  the  use  of  fire  arms.  Many  of  them — pro- 
bably a majority  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  late 
conflict — were  English  or  Scotch  emigrants,  who, 
whilst  they  boast  loudly,  seem  to  have  had  less  firm 
ness  in  their  own  defence  than  those  who  acted  with 
them,  ol  a different  origin.  For  this  fact,  curious  as 
it  may  seem,  we  are  not  able  to  assign  a satisfactory 
reason.  We  know  that  it  is  cut  of  tiie  general  char- 
acter of  these  people — at  war  with  all  previous  tests 
— but  as  to  the  lact  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Under  the  second  provision  of  the  treaty,  a few 
arms  were  surrendered.  There  was  also  an  impres- 
sion, that  all  connected  with  the  Mormon  church, 
bad  to  leave,  and  for  this  reason  several  left  against 
whom  no  hostility  is  felt,  and  who  will  probably  re- 
turn again  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  properly.  Of 
this  number  was  Mrs.  Emma  Smith,  the  widow  of 
Joe  Smith 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  General  Brockman,  the 
leader  of  the  Anties,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  Mor- 
mon Trustees  and  others.  The  military  leaders  of 
the  Mormons  did  not  remain  for  the  consummation  of 
the  treaty.  In  pursuance  of  the  stipulations,  the  army 
of  the  Anties  marched  into  the  city  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, and  took  possession  of  the  temple  and  public 
property.  This  was  done  without  the  slightest  inju- 
ry to  property  or  persons.  On  Friday,  the  Armies 
disbanded,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred 
men,  who  are  under  the  command  ol  Col.  McCauley 
and  Major  — , and  arc  encamped  in  and  about 


the  Temple.  They  are  retained  to  protect  the  Tem- 
ple and  other  property,  and  also  to  enforce  a compli- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty — that  is  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  Mormons. 

During  the  portions  of  last  Saturday  and  Sunday 
which  we  spent  in  Nauvoo,  we  found  the  Anti-Mor- 
mon forces  in  quiet  and  orderly  possession  of  the 
temple,  guarding  the  city  at  night  from  incendiaries, 
&c.  The  new  citizens  have  also  formed  a compa- 
ny of  about  eighty  men,  who  keep  up  a night  pa- 
trol. 

Nearly  the  whole  Mormon  population  have  crossed 
the  river  to  the  Iowa.  The  remainder  were  crossing 
as  fast  as  their  limited  means  of  doing  so  would  per- 
mit. We  suppose  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  families  on  that  side  of  the  river.  We  visited 
nearly  all  their  camps,  which  extend  for  several 
miles  along  the  river.  A more  sqnalid  and  abject 
picture  of  destitution  than  some  of  them  present,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive.  Among  them  are  many  women 
and  children,  without  provisions,  with  but  little 
clothing,  and  still  less  shelter,  and  what  is  even  worse, 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  getting  away. — 
Tney  have  not  the  money  to  pay  their  passage  on 
boats,  or  teams  to  haul  them  back  into  the  prairie;  yet 
they  all  seem  to  understand  that  they  must  get  away 
from  their  present  location  within  a few  days.  The 
people  of  Iowa  are  quite  as  hostile  to  their  remain- 
ing in  that  territory  as  Ihe  people  of  Hancock  coun- 
ty, and  on  Monday  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lee 
county  was  to  be  held  at  Montrose,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  should  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  per- 
manent location  in  the  county.  Most  of  those  who 
have  the  means,  have  gone  off — some  up  the  river, 
others  down,  and  some  back  to  the  plains,  Those 
who  go  west  have  many  hardships  to  encounter,  and 
most  of  them  must  suffer  exceedingly. 

Great  hostility  exists  against  those  who  are  called 
Jack  Mormons,  and  several  of  the  new  citizens  who 
fall  under  this  designation  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  Nauvoo.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
safe  for  them  to  teturn,  but  at  present  they  would 
be  treated  with  more  severity  than  any  of  the  Mor- 
mons. 

Five  of  the  principal  Mormons,  as  trustees,  and 
five  others,  as  clerks,  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
city  unt  il  the  properly  of  the  church  and  of  the  Mor- 
mons is  sold.  At  present,  but  few  sales  are  making. 

On  Snnday  night,  a lot  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
contributed  in  Quincy,  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Wood, 
the  Mayor,  and  others,  for  the  destitute.  This  will 
be  very  seasonable  relief  to  many. 

As  to  the  number  killed  and  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  previous  to  the  surren- 
der, it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  more  defi- 
nite than  has  already  been  stated.  Each  side  claims 
to  have  killed  and  wounded  a greater  number  than 
the  other  is  willing  to  admit. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  NATURE  AND  THE 
NAILERS. 


Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Burrilt — the  learn- 
ed blacksmith,  so  called — now  in  England: 

Tuesday,  July  21.  Afier  a quiet,  cosy  breakfast, 
served  up  on  a little  round  table  for  myself' alone,  I 
sat  down  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  plan  I had 
formed  at  home  for  my  peregrinations  in  this  coun- 
try, viz:  to  write  until  one  P.  M.,  then  to  take  my 
staff  and  travel  on,  eight  or  ten  miles,  to  another 
convenient  stopping  place  for  the  night.  As  much 
depended  on  the  success  of  the  experiment,  I was 
determined  to  carry  the  point  against  the  predictions 
of  my  friends.  So  at  it  I went,  con  amore.  The 
house  was  as  quiet  as  if  a profound  Sabbath  were 
resting  upon  it.  and  tiie  windows  of  my  airy  cham- 
ber looked  through  the  foliage  of  grave  elms  down 
upon  a green  valley.  1 got  on  swimmingly;  and  af- 
ter a frugal  dinner  ai  the  little  round  table,  I buck- 
led on  my  knapsack  with  a feeling  of  self-gratula- 
tion  in  view  of  the  literary  part  of  my  day’s  work. 
Having  paid  my  bill  and  given  the  landlady  a copy 
of  my  corn-meal  receipts,  I resumed  my  walk  to- 
wards Worcester. 

The  summit  of  the  first  hill  1 ascended  opened  to 
the  view  a splendid  amphitheatre,  embosoming  the 
large  village  of  Broo.nsgrove.  As  this  was  the  most 
extensive  and  variegated  landscape  1 had  as  yet 
seen  in  England,  I stopped  a few  moments  to  notice 
the  features  that  distinguished  it  from  American 
landscapes  of  the  same  physical  contour.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  summed  up  in  these  characteristics. — 
In  the  first  place,  land  that  rents  from  $12  to  $25  per 
acre,  for  their  sheer  capacity  of  production,  must 
necessarily  be  kept  in  a nigh  state  of  cultivation. — 
Of  course,  no  lean,  dry  pasture  or  boggy  morass,  or 
bald  sand  hill,  breaks  the  vista  of  universal  fertility. 
Then  the  trees  are  all  planted,  from  the  oak  of  mon- 
strous girth,  (o  the  smallest  hawthorn  in  the  garned 
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hedge;  and  either  from  this  circumstance,  or  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  their  foliage  seems  to  rival  in  I us- 
ury the  rank  vegetation  of  annual  plants.  The  mea- 
dow grasses  are  of  a thicker  and  finer  growth  than 
in  America  Herdsgrass  and  clover  are  not  so  com 
mon.  The  atmosphere  is  more  humid,  and  there  is 
a sprightly,  vivid  greenness  and  a velvet  softness 
about  a newly-shorn  meadow,  which  strikes  an  Ame- 
rican at  the  view  of  a summer  landscape  in  this 
country.  But  the  most  distinguished  and  interesting 
feature  of  all  is  the  evergreen  hedge. 

I was  suddenly  diverted  from  my  contemplation 
of  this  magnificent  scenery  by  a fall  of  heavy  rain 
drops,  as  a prelude  of  an  impending  shower.  Seeing 
a gate  open,  and  hearing  a familiar  clicking  behind 
a hedge,  I stepped  through  into  a little  blacksmith’s 
shop,  about  as  large  as  an  American  smokehouse  for 
curing  bacon.  The  first  object  that  my  eyes  rested 
upon,  was  a full-grown  mar,,  nine  years  of  age,  and 
nearly  three  feet  high,  perched  upon  a stone  of  half 
that  height,  to  raise  his  breast  to  the  level  of  Ins  fa- 
ther's anvil,  at  which  he  was  at  work,  with  all  the 
vigor  of  his  little  short  arms,  making  nails.  I say  a 
full  grown  man,  for  I fear  he  can  never  grow  any 
larger,  physically  or  mentally.  As  I put  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder  in  a familiar  way  to  make  myself  at 
home  with  him,  and  to  remove  the  timidity  with 
which  my  sudden  appearance  seemed  to  inspire  him, 
by  a pleasant  word  or  two  of  greeting,  his  flesh  felt 
case  hardened  into  all  the  induration  of  toiling  man- 
hood, and  as  unsusceplible  of  growth  as  his  anvil 
block.  Fixed  manhood  had  set  in  upon  him  in  the 
greenness  of  his  youth,  and  there  he  was  by  his  fa- 
ther’s side,  a stinted,  premature  man;  with  his  child- 
hood cut  off;  with  no  space  to  grow  in  between  the 
cradle  and  the  anvil  block;  chased , as  soon  as  he 
could  stand  on  his  little  legs,  from  the  hearth-stone 
to  the  forge-stone,  by  iron  necessity,  that  would  not 
let  him  stop  long  enough  to  pick  up  a letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  on  the  nay. 

O,  Lord  John  Russell ! think  of  it!  Of  this  Eng- 
lishman’s son,  placed  by  his  mother,  scarce  weaned, 
on  a high,  cold  stone,  barefooted,  before  an  anvil; 
there  to  harden,  sear,  and  blister  its  young  hands  by 
healing  and  hammering  ragged  naiirods,  for  the  sus- 
tenance her  breast  can  no  longer  supply!  Lord 
John!  look  at  those  nails,  as  they  lie  hissing  on  the 
block.  Know  you  their  meaning,  use,  and  language? 
Please  your  lordship,  let  me  tell  you  — 1 have  made 
nails  before  now — they  are  iron  exclamation  points, 
which  this  unlettered,  dwarfish  boy,  is  unconsciously 
arraying  against  you,  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  misery  of  British  literature,  for  cut- 
ting him  off  without  a letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, when  printing  is  done  by  steam!  for  incarcer.it- 
ing  him,  for  no  sin  on  his  or  ins  parent’s  side  but 
poverty,  into  a dark,  six-by  eight  prison  of  hard  la- 
bor, a youlltless  being — think  of  it!  an  infant  harden- 
ed, almost  in  its  mother’s  arms,  into  a man;  by  toil 
that  bows  the  sturdiest  of  the  world’s  laborers  who 
come  to  manhood  through  intervening  years  of  child, 
hood! 

The  boy’s  father  was  at  work  with  his  back  to- 
wards me  when  1 entered.  At  my  first  word  of  sa 
lutation  to  the  lad,  he  turned  round  and  accosted 
me  a little  bashfully,  as  if  unaccustomed  to  the 
sight  of  strangers  in  that  place,  or  reluctant  to  lei 
them  into  the  scene  and  secret  of  his  poverty.  I sat 
down  upon  one  end  of  his  nail-bench,  and  told  him 
1 was  an  American  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  that  1 
had  come  to  see  how  he  got  on  in  the  world,  wheth- 
er he  was  earning  pretty  good  wages  at  his  business, 
so  that  he  could  live  comfortably,  and  send  his  child- 
ren to  school.  As  1 said  this,  I glanced  inquiringly 
toward  the  hoy,  who  was  looking  steadily  at  ine  from 
his  stone  stool  by  the  anvil.  Two  or  three  little 
crock-face  girls,  from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  had 
stolen  iri  timidly,  and  a couple  of  young,  frightened 
eyes  were  peering  over  the  dour-sill  at  me.  They 
all  looked  as  if  some  task  were  daily  allotted  them 
in  the  soot  and  cinders  of  their  father’s  forge,  even 
to  the  sharp-eyed  baby  at  the  door.  The  poor  Eng- 
lishman— he  was  as  much  an  Englishman  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — looked  at  his  bushy-headed, 
barefooted  children,  and  said  softly,  with  a melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head,  that  the  times  were  rather 
hard  with  him. 

It  troubled  his  heart,  and  many  hours  of  the  night 
he  had  been  keep  awake  by  the  thought  of  it,  that 
he  could  not  send  his  children  to  school,  nor  teach 
them  himself  to  read.  They  were  good  children,  lie 
said,  with  a moist  yearning  in  his  eyes;  they  were  all 
the  wealth  he  had,  and  he  loved  them  the  more,  the 
harder  he  worked  for  them.  The  poorest  part  of 
the  poverty  (hat  w as  on  him,  was  that  he  could  not  j 
give  his  children  the  loiters.  They  were  good  child-  i 
ren,  lor  all  the  crock  of  the  shop  was  on  their  faces, 
and  their  fingers  were  bent  like  eagle’s  claws  with] 
handling  nails.  He  had  been  a poor  man  all  his  days, . 
and  he  knew  his  children  would  be  poor  all  their  j 


days,  and  poorer  (han  he,  if  the  nail  business  should 
continue  to  grow  worse.  If  he  coyld  only  give  them 
the  letters,  or  the  alphabet  as  they  called  it,  it  would 
make  them  the  like  of  rich;  for  then  they  could  read 
the  Testament.  He  could  read  the  Testament  a lit- 
tle, for  he  had  learned  the  letters  by  fire  light.  It 
was  a good  book,  was  the  Testament;  never  saw  any 
other  book — heard  tell  of  some  in  rich  people’s 
houses,  but  it  mattered  little  with  him. 

The  Testament,  he  was  sure  it  was  made  for  nail- 
ers and  such  like.  It  helped  him  wonderfully  when 
the  loaf  was  small  on  the  table.  lie  had  but  little 
lime  to  read  it  when  the  sun  was  up,  and  it  took  him 
long  to  read  a little,  for  he  learned  the  letters  when 
he  was  old.  But  he  laid  it  beside  his  dish  at  dinner 
time  and  fed  his  heart  with  it,  while  his  children 
were  eating  the  bread  that  fell  to  his  share.  And 
when  he  had  spelt  out  a line  of  the  shortest  words, 
he  read  them  aloud,  and  his  eldest  boy,  the  one  on 
the  block  there  could  say  several  whole  verses  he 
had  learned  in  this  way. 

It  was  a great  comfort  to  him  to  think  that  Jeemes 
could  take  into  his  heart  so  many  verses  of  the  Tes- 
tament which  he  could  not  read.  He  intended  to 
teach  all  his  children  in  this  way.  It  was  all  he 
could  do  for  them;  and  this  he  had  to  do  at  all  the 
other  hours  he  had  to  be  at  the  anvil.  The  nailing 
business  was  growing  harder,  he  was  growing  old, 
and  his  family  large.  He  hail  to  work  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  earn 
eighteen  pence. 

His  wages  averaged  only  about  seven  shillings  a 
week!  and  there  were  five  of  them  to  live  on  what 
they  could  earn.  It  was  hard  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
an  hour.  Not  one  of  their  hands,  however  little, 
could  be  spared.  Jemmy  was  going  on  nine  years  of 
age,  and  a helpful  lad  he  was;  and  the  poor  man 
looked  at  him  doatingiy.  Jemmy  could  work  off  a 
thousand  nails  a day,  of  the  smallest  size.  The  rent 
of  their  little  shop,  tenement  and  garden,  was  five 
pounds  a year,  and  a few  pennies  earned  by  the 
youngest  of  them  was  of  great  account. 

But,  continued  the  father,  specking  cheerily,  I am 
not  the  one  to  complain.  Many  is  the  man  that  has 
a harder  lot  of  it  than  I,  among  the  nailers  along 
these  hills  and  in  (he  valley.  My  neighbor  In  the 
next  door  could  tell  you  something  about  labor  you 
may  never  have  heard  the  like  of  in  your  country. 
He  is  an  older  man  than  1,  anil  there  are  seven  of 
them  in  his  family;  and,  for  all  that,  he  has  no  boy 
j like  Jemmy  here  to  help  him.  Some  of  his  little 
girls  are  sickly,  and  their  mother  is  not  over  strong, 
and  it  all  comes  on  him. 

He  is  an  oldish  man,  as  I was  saying,  yet  he  not 
only  works  eighteen  hours  every  day  at  his  forge, 
but  every  Friday  in  the  year  he  works  all  night  long, 
and  never  lays  off  his  clothes  till  late  on  Saturday 
night.  A good  neighbor  is  John  Stubbins,  and  ihe 
only  man  just  in  our  neighborhood  who  can  read  the 
newspaper.  It  is  not  often  he  gets  a newspaper;  for 
it  is  not  the  like  of  us  that  can  have  newspapers  and 
bread,  too,  in  our  houses  at  the  same  time.  But  now 
and  then  he  begs  an  old  one,  nartly  torn,  at  the  ba- 
ker’s, and  reads  it  to  us  of  a Suhday  night.  So  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks  we  hear  so  nething  that  is  going 
on  in  the  world — something  about  corn  laws  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ami  Oregon 'and  India,  and  Ire- 
land, and  other  places  in  England.  E.  B. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


THE  TRADE  OP  1846. 

Ail  official  account  ui  the  irade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  during  (he  six  months  ending 
July  5,  1846,  has  been  published  from  documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a copy  of 
which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  from  that  de- 
partment. We  are  bound  to  admit  that,  with  a few 
exceptions,  the  returns,  to  which  we  allude,  do  not 
exhibit  the  commerce  of  this  country  in  a very  sa- 
tisfactory point  of  view.  But  it  must  be  b >rne  in 
mind,  that  the  time  over  which  the  tables  extend  has 
been  one  of  great  tiial  to  business  in  general.  The 
important  legislative  enactments  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  5th  January  will,  we  doubt  not,  in- 
spire great  confidence  in  future  prosperity,  and  make 
up  for  the  temporary  derangement  of  commercial 
affairs  upon  the  agitation  and  discussion  of  the  free 
trade  measures  of  1846.  Connected  wiib  the  depres- 
sion of  the  usual  business  transactions  of  the  U n i ted 
Kingdom,  has  been  the  unsettled  stale  of  the  moue- 
tarial  system,  in  consequence  of  the  huge  railway 
undertakings  of  the  present  year,  which  has  caused 
the  money  market  to  be  more  stringent  in  its  accom- 
modation to  those  requiring  assistance.  O.i  looking 
over  the  tables  alluded  to,  we  find  that  in  all  the 
chief  articles  of  food  consumed  by  the  masses  of 
people  the  importation  and  consumption  have  great- 
ly increased  in  the  present  year,  compared  with  any 


former  year,  and  exhibit  in  a striking  way  the  enor- 
mous benefits  which  the  community  in  general,  and 
Ihe  working  classes  in  particular,  have  derived  from 
the  policy  of  free  Irade  adopted  by  this  country. — 
The  chief  articles  which  have  been  affected  by  this 
change  of  policy  are — live  animals,  provisions,  and 
grain.  The  returns  just  published  set  down  the  im- 
port of  live  cattle  in  1845  at  6,899,  and  in  1846  at 
25,499.  A very  beneficial  effect  must  arise  to  the 
lower  classes  of  this  country  from  the  success  which 
has  already  attended  this  branch  of  trade  since  the 
removal  of  Ihe  commercial  restrictions  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  subject.  And  it  must  be  gratifying, 
not  only  to  the  advocates  of  our  newly  adopted  tariff, 
but  also  its  opponents,  to  find  that  the  interests  of 
of  the  British  producer  have  not  been  iri  any  degree 
affected  by  the  enormous  increase  of  the  supply  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life,  for  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted  that  the  English  farmer  is  in  a prosperous  state 
at  the  present  moment.  We  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  forego  ihe  pleasure  of  giving  an  abstract  of 
the  tables,  and  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  adding  a brief  summary  of  the  articles  most 
interesting  to  our  American  readers. 

Cotton.  The  importation  of  this  article  has  fal- 
len off  during  the  course  of  the  present  year.  This 
observation  applies  to  American,  We-t  Indian,  and 
Egyptian.  With  regard  to  the  consumption  the  re- 
turns do  not  afford  any  information.  The  imports 
for  the  six  months,  ending  July  5,  were  3 892,980 
cwts  in  1845,  and  but  2,402,170  cwts  in  1846. 

Provisions.  This  trade  has  already  received  an 
important  impetus  by  the  late  measures  of  com  uer- 
cial  reform.  The  impoil  of  bacon  during  the  six 
months  ending  July  5,  1846,  is  nearly  one  hundred 
times  greater  than  during  the  same  period  of  1845. 
Sailed  beef  more  than  double;  fresh  beef  150  tunes 
greater;  hams  are  also  more  than  double;  and  in 
salted  and  fresh  pork  there  is  also  a considerable  in- 
crease, but  not  anything  like  the  others.  The  im- 
portation of  cheese  has  not  increased  during  the  last 
year;  but  note  ithslanding  the  competition  of  foreign 
countries  the  value  of  English  cheese  has  not  merely 
been  maintained,  but  considerably  advanc-d.  For 
example — in  1841  the  quantity  of  foreign  cheese  im- 
ported was  only  63,497  cwt.  In  that  year,  in  the 
Wiltshire  markets  in  August,  the  price  otilained  by 
the  large  dairy  farmers  was  45s  the  cvvi.  In  the 
present  year  the  quantity  of  foreign  cheese  imported 
has  been  113,428  cwt.,  and  the  price  obtained  in  the 
VV  1 1 ls.li ire  markets  during  the  last  month  has  been  no 
less  than  60s  the  cwt.  The  total  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, which  includes  bacon,  beef  salted  and  tresh, 
and  poi  k imported  from  January  5 to  July  5,  in  4845, 
was  70  311  cwt.,  and  during  the  same  period  of 
1846,  122  230  cwt. 

Grain.  The  quantity  of  wheat  imported  during 
the  year  lias  not  been  so  great  as  in  1845,  nut  lhat 
entered  for  home  consumption  is  much  greater ful- 

ly 2 000,000  qrs.  The  imports  ol  maize  or  Indian 
com  is  nearly  six  times  greater  this  year  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1844.  Ol  wheal-meal  or 
flour  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  ar- 
rivals from  foreign  countries.  A large  quantity  of 
Indian  meal  has  also  been  imported  this  season, 
which  forms  no  part  of  the  returns  in  1845;  a small 
quantity  appears  to  have  been  imported  in  1844.  Of 
the  total  quantity  of  gram  taken  into  consumption 
during  the  period  already  stated  in  1845,  was  543  - 
898,  and  in  1846,  2,391,949  qrs.,  and  of  Hour  and 
meal,  97,847  cwt.  were  taken  for  like  purposes;  in 
1846,  the  quantity  bad  increased  to  2, 197,554  cwt. 

Sugar.  The  imports  of  sugar  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease during  the  present  year,  compaied  with  the 
same  period  of  1845,  nut  the  c iisi  mpiion  less. 

Coffee.  In  this  article,  although  the  alteration 
of  the  foreign  duty  in  1844.  and  the  reduction  of 
price  consequent  upon  that  change,  led  us  to  expect 
a steady  and  rapid  increase  in  consumption,  such  tias 
not  been  the  case,  the  coffee  consumed  m 1845  be- 
ing very  nearly  equal  to  that  ol  1846,  and  the  im- 
ports rather  less. 

Wool.  The  imports  of  wool  this  year,  compared 
with  those  1845,  show  a considerable  decrease  in 

weight,  although  ihe  number  of  bags  are  greater. 

The  quantity  imported  in  the  present  year  includes 
1,361  nags  ol  wool,  the  growth  of  the  U.  Stales. 

Flax  and  Hemp.  There  has  been  a remarkable 
falling  off  in  the  imports  of  these  articles.  In  1845, 
of  llax  there  were  imported  463,368  cwt  , ari  l 296,- 
076  cwt.  in  1846  The  returns  published  shew  that 
199,286  cwt.  of  hemp  were  imported  in  1815,  and 
167,183  cwt.  in  1846-  [W.  O.  Price  Current. 

Tobacco. — Liverpool,  Sept  3.  The  last  month  has 
in  no  respect  altered  the  general  aspect  of  this  to- 
bacco market.  It  lias  been  obvious  for  some  time 
past  that  all  classes  of  buyers  were  indisposed  to  en- 
ter into  operations  beyond  such  as  their  immediate 
purposes  require,  a policy  the  more  likely  to  be  per- 
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severed  in  at  the  near 

approach  of  a 

new  importa- 

tion,  hence  the  sales 

we  have  to  re 

port  are 

again 

irnon  a very  limited  scale,  namely: 

Va. 

Va. 

West 

West. 

leaf. 

stem’d. 

leaf. 

slem’d. 

For  home  trade  12 

112 

26 

259 

409 

Ireland  57 

44 

45 

4 

150 

Exportation  00 

00 

47 

0 

47 

69 

156 

113 

263 

606 

Although  we  resume  our  quotations  o(  last  month, 
parties  conversant  with  the  trade  will  readily  under- 
stand that  they  are  in  a great  degree  nominal,  and 
must  be  so  until  some  circumstances  occur  to  relieve 
the  market  from  this  protracted  stagnation.  We  need 
not  allude  to  any  particular  class  of  Tobacco,  as  this 
remark  applies  to  all  that  holders  have  no  present 
means  of  disposing  of,  however  anxious  they  may  be 
to  do  so. 

We  are  beginning  to  receive  supplies  of  the  new 
crop,  and  the  stock,  it  will  be  noticed,  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  this  time  last  year. 

Stoik  in  Liverpool  July  31.  1846  14,802 

Imported  in  August  from  Virginia  709 

N.  Orleans  322-1,031 


Delivered  for  home  use 
Coastwise 
Ireland 
Exportation 


15,833 

352 

177 

240 

153—  922 


Remaining  on  31st  Aug.,  1846 

same  time  last  year 
The  slocks  in  the  warehouse  consist  of — 

Virginia  leaf 

stemmed 
Western  leaf 

stemmed 
Not  yet  sampled 


14.911 

11,873 


Total 

Prices  current. 

Virginia  leaf — Ordinary  and  laded 
Ordinary  sound 
Fair  dry  leafy 
Good  do. 

Fine  Irish  (selected) 
Stemmed — Ordinary  short 
Fair  dry  leafy 
Good  do. 

Fine  Irish 
Western  leaf — Ordinary 

Middling  dry  and  sound 
Fine  dry 
Stemmed— Ordinary 
Middling 

Good  and  fine  lots 
Selections 

TOBACCO  STATISTICS. 


Richmond  j 
Petersburg  | ® 

Lynchburg  }•  S 
Clarksville  1 E! 

Farmville  J 
All  others  con- 
jectural 

To  30th  Sept., 

1845  & 1846 

Foreign  exports  for  1846. 

London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Leith 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

Bremen 
Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp 
Cowes,  See.,  Stc. 

Havre 
Genoa 
Trieste 
v,  ini  altar 
South  America 


1846. 

1845. 

1,822 

983 

3.791 

2,078 

3 115 

2 956 

5.200 

3,621 

983 

2,235 

hhds.  14  911 

11,873 

a5) 

a4i 


2da2i 
2=a- 
3 j a 4 
41a— 
5 

3 

4 

41a — 
5|a — 
2 a — 
2iu3 
3ja — 
31a — 
3 1 u4 
4ja4i 
41a43 


ispec. 

lnspec. 

Stocks. 

Stocks. 

1845. 

1846. 

1845. 

1846. 

hhds. 

hhds. 

21  932 

19,572 

15  250 

13  058 

11,151 

8,524 

1,523 

961 

10  962 

8,504 

4,593 

4,212 

2 986 

2,707 

38 

254 

3,245 

2,622 

322 

525 

1,150 

750 

150 

50 

51,126 

42,679 

21,873 

19,060 

Hilda. 

3,225 

6,615 

469 

248 

488 

16 

1,055 

1,853 

239 

1,698 

750 

1,623 

1,496 

892 

368 

10 


To  30th  September,  1846, 


21,055 

JONES  & BLAIR. 

Richmond,  Oct.  8i.li,  1846. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Above  is  a statement  of  inspec- 
tions and  ..reign  exports  of  tobacco  in  arid  Irom  Vir- 
ginia. Similar  v ,u-iies  have  Ijeretohue  been  pub 
jished  annually, and  may  be  interesting  to  some  ol  your 


readers.  We  respectfully  suggesflo  the  growers  of 
tobacco,  before  prizing  the  neiv  crop,  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  (hose  who  are  their  agents  for  sell- 
ing, in  what  condition  it  will  be  best  to  order  the  to- 
bacco. JONES  & BLAIR 

BALTIMORE  INSPECTIONS. 

Floor  and  Meal.  Amount  of  flour  and  meal  in- 
spected during  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30th. 

1846.  1845.  1344. 


Flour,  wheat, 

bbls. 

151,579 

114,387 

124,238 

Flour,  wheat, 

half  bbls. 

9,409 

7,818 

7,311 

Flour,  rye, 

bbls. 

505 

500 

610 

Flour,  rye, 

half  bbls. 

000 

000 

000 

Corn  meal, 

hhds. 

73 

128 

50 

Corn  meal, 

bbls. 

7,026 

3,365 

4,100 

Corn  meal, 

hall  bbls. 

551 

337 

68 

Tobacco. 

Amount  i 

of  tobacco 

inspected  during 

the  quarter  ending  Sept 

30th. 

1S46 

1845. 

1844 

Maryland, 

hhds. 

13  697 

12  428 

JO,  675 

Ohio, 

do. 

14,779 

10,992 

7,125 

V nginia, 

do. 

7 

13 

00 

Kentucky, 

do. 

212 

450 

489 

Missouri, 

do. 

83 

175 

34 

hhd3.  1 

28,778 

24  058 

18,323 

Beep  and  Pork.  Amount  of  beef  and  pork  in- 
spected in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing Sept.  30th. 


1846. 

1845.  1844. 

1843 

Beef, 

les. 

00 

00 

117 

00 

Beef, 

bbls. 

57 

92 

195 

26 

Beef, 

half  bbls. 

00 

50 

82 

64 

Beef, 

qr.  bbls. 

00 

00 

50 

00 

Pork, 

les. 

00 

554 

00 

00 

Poi  k, 

bbls.  1 

2.390 

265 

418 

2,700 

Pork, 

half  bbls. 

35 

140 

76 

46 

Whiskey, 

gagued  and 

inspected  in  the  c 

ity  of 

Baltimore  for  the  quarter 

ending 

Sept. 

. 30th. 

1846. 

1845 

1844. 

1843. 

No.  of  hhds. 

464 

585 

252 

186 

No.  of  bbls. 

6,112 

3.763 

i 

1.906 

4.397 

[ Ly ford's  Price  Current. 


Newspapers  and  population  compared.  We  are 
ceitainly,  says  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  most 
• nlightened  people  under  the  sun,  il  intelligence  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  and  if 
newspapers  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  means. 
This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  our  population  in  1840,  and  the  number  of 
newspapers  then  issued,  comparing  them  with  those  of 
thejprincipal  nations  of  Europe  about  the  same  time. 

Countries.  Population.  Newspu's.  No.  of 

■persons 


United  Slates,  19,000,000 

G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  29,600,000 


France, 

Prussia, 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

Denmai  k, 

Switzerland, 

Spain, 

Portugal, 

Russia  in  Europe! 
Austria, 


34.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

3.633.000 
3 250,000 
2.000,000 

2.100.000 

14.000. 000 
3.800,000 

42.000. 000 

33.000. 000 


G paper. 

1250  15.112 

480  60,416 

250  136.000 

2aS  52,080 

150  . 24,230 

62  52,420 

89  25,000 

30  70,000 

12  1,166,000 

17  223,000 

84  500,000 

91  362,640 


Prices  of  stocks  at  Philadelphia.  The  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  publishes  the  following  comparative 
table  showing  the  prices  of  slocks  in  that  city  ten 
years  ago  and  at  the  present  lime: 

Sept.  1836.  Sept.  1836. 

Lehigh  navigation  shares, 

“ “ loans, 

Schuylkill  Nav.  shares, 

“ “ loans, 

U.  S.  Bank  shares, 

Schuylkill  bank, 

Girard  bank, 

Mechanics’, 

Pennsylvania, 

Farmers’  & Mechanics’, 

Commercial, 

Northern  Lioerlies, 

Southwark, 

Western, 

Manuf.  & Mechanics’, 

Moyameiising, 

Union  Book,  Tennessee, 

Planters’  Bank  “ 

Planters’  Bank,  Mississippi, 

Grand  Gulf, 

Agricultural, 

Vicksburg, 

It  is  truly  melancholy  to  think  of  the  immense 
amount  u!  wealth  lost  in  the  last  ten  years  by  depre 
ciatiun  in  the  value  ol  securities — such  as  is  exhibit- 


74; 

18 

100 

48; 

1621 

29j 

95 

74 

120i 

3; 

59i 

2 

58  j 

9a 

60 

20 

510 

251 

66 1 

42; 

66 

50 

55 

41 

73; 

60 

59 

43 

62 

23 

72 

40 

99 

50 

100 

58 

lidi 

— 

98" 

4 

1181 

— 

72 

52 

ed  in  the  above  table.  Families  that  a few  years 
since  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  heart  could 
desire,  and  never  dreamed  of  a reverse,  are  now 
walking  in  the  humblest  paths  of  life— many  of  them 
in  penury  and  want.  The  fate  of  such  is  hard  in- 
deed, and  furnishes  another  evidence  of  the  perisha- 
bleness of  riches  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
calculations. 

The  German  Zoll  Verein.  A sketch.  A late 
number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  contains  quite 
on  interesting  account  of  this  celebrated  Commercial 
Confederacy. 

We  learn  from  it  that  the  Zoll  Verein  came  to  its 
present  stale  in  the  year  1834  and  counted  then  23,- 
478-120  inhabitants,  which  number  had  inerea-ed  in 
1843  to  28,498,625  on  a space  of  822,157  German 
square  miles,  partly  from  Baden,  Brunswick,  Frank 
fort  on-Maine,  Luxemburg,  and  Nassau,  joining  to 
the  Union,  and  partly  owing  to  the  regular  increase 


of  population,  viz: 

Prussia,  (including  Luxemburg)  15.967.879 

Bavaria,  4,444  918 

Saxony,  1.757.800 

Wurtemburg,  (including  Hohenzollern),  1,739.706 
Baden,  1,332  317 

HesseCassel,  719,320 

He-se  Darmstadt,  844.655 

Thuringen,  (several  duchies)  974,184 

Brunswick,  239,744 

Nassau,  412  271 

Frankfort  on  Maine,  65,831 

Total,  28,498,625 


No  new  state  has  joined  the  Union  since  1842. — 
The  increase  of  population  within  the  Union  is,  when 
no  new  stale  joins,  half  a million  a year.  The  po- 
pulation may,  therefore,  now  be  taken  at  thirty  mil- 
lions. 

The  duty  system  is  the  same  that  Prussia  had  in 
1818,  in  which  nothing  was  prohibited,  and  a duty  of 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  levied  on  the  value,  after 
which,  at  that  time,  the  duty  was  charged  on  the 
weight.  Since  then,  however,  the  prices  of  most 
goods  have  fallen  so  lovv  that  the  common  articles  of 
the  several  branches  cannot  be  imported  any  longer, 
and  others  pay  a duly  of  26,  and  even  100  per  cent, 
on  their  value,  arising  from  the  duty  being  levied  on 
the  weight. 

Prussia  is  the  leading  power  of  the  Union,  but 
cannot  undertake  any  thing  without  the  sanction  of 
the  other  powers.  To  carry  a resolution  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  should  agree.  Deputies  of  the  eleven 
powers  meet  every  three  years,  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss matters  principally  relating  to  the  tariff,  which 
after  this  is  good  lor  three  years.  In  extraordinary 
cases,  however,  special  meetings  may  be  called  in 
the  interim. 

The  duty  on  the  principal  articles  is — cotton  yarn, 
$2,  ($1  equal  to  30  silbergroschen);  10;  silbergros- 
chen  (equal  to  one  shilling  sterling),  per  cwt.  50 
kilogr.;  warps,  $3;  coitons,  §50;  leaden  wares,  §10; 
pig  iron,  old  broken  iron,  10  silbergroschen;  wrought 
iron,  1 dollar  15  silbergroschen;  2.15  sheet  iron,  an- 
chor plates,  3 4 dollars;  hardwares  and  cutlery,  $6  50; 
glass  wares,  4.15— 10  dollars;  wrought  coppei,  §6; 
copper  wares,  §6  10;  linen  yarn,  5 silbergroschen, 
linen,  §11;  wine,  §8;cofi'ee,  gmget,  pimento,  &c  §6); 
l ice,  §2;  tea,  §11;  tobacco,  m leaves,  §5|;  in  rolls, 
§11;  cigars,  §15;  sugar,  refined,  §10;  raw,  §5;  silk 
wares,  §110;  mixed,  §55,  woollen  yarn,  15  silber- 
groschen;  woollens,  §30;  printed  worsted,  §50;  zinc 
and  tin  wares,  §10.  The  clear  leceipt  ol  customs 
amounted  in  the  year  1842  to  §12,178,761;  1843,  to 
§22,918,754;  1314,  to  §23,970,183;  1343,  to  §24,910, 
545. 

Manufactories  have  increased  considerably  in  num- 
ber and  extent  within  the  Union,  since  1834;  this  is 
is  attributed  to  the  free  intercourse  of  thirty  millions 
of  people,  which  were  formerly  divided  by  thirty 
dilierent  duty  systems,  to  the  increase  of  population, 
and  to  the  waking  energies  of  the  manufacturers. — 
In  1834,  the  cotton  mills  spun  112,363  cwt.  ol  cot- 
ton, but  1843,  they  spun  306,731  cwt.,  which  gives 
an  in.  iea=e  ol  113  per  cem.  The  importaion  ol  cot- 
ton in  1844  amounted  to  358,727  cwt.  and  in  1845,  to 
412,000  cwt.;  so  that,  in  these  two  years,  an  in- 
crease of  cotton  spinning,  amounting  o 34  per  cent, 
lojk  place.  In  1834  there  weie  600,000  spinilles; 
this  lumber  tiad  increased,  m 1837,  to  800,000,  of 
which,  however,  ow  ing  to  the  crisis  from  1837  to 
1839,  only  600,000  could  oe  employed.  For  the  last 
three  years  lile  800,000  have  been  again  and  lully 
employed,  and  this  number  will,  in  me  course  of 
another  year,  receive  an  increase  oi  10  to  12  per 
cent.  Notwithstanding  two  thirds  of  the  yarn  used 
up  within  the  Union  is  foreign  made,  the  cotton 
weavers  used  up,  in  1834,  301,038  cwt.,  ol  foreign 
arid  home  made  yarn,  and  1843,  628,867  cwt.,  an  in- 
crease ol  109  per  cent. 
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The  importation  of  cotton  goods  amounted  in  1834, 
to  12,442  cwt.,  in  1844,  to  only  8.G52  cwt.,  a falling 
off  of  32  per  cent.  The  exports  remained  the  same 
as  before,  and  were,  in  1843,  74,752  cwt. 


Cwt. 

In  that  year  was  waven  yarn,  628,867 

Of  which  was  exported,  74,752 


Therere  were,  therefore,  consumed  in  the 

Union  of  home  made  cotton  goods,  55  1,1 15 

Of  foreign  made  cotton  goods,  8,652 


Total  consumption,  562,707 


where  the  home  trade  amounts  to  981  per  cent,  and 
the  imported  to  li  per  cent.  In  1834  the  proportion 
was  as  95  to  5- 


TOBACCO  TRADE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


The  New  Orleans  Commercial  says:  We  have 

been  politely  furnished,  by  a highly  n spectable  com- 
mercial house,  with  the.  following  circular,  which 
may  b interesting  to  those  engaged  in  tfie  tobacco 
trade. 

Bremen,  January,  1846. 

Presuming  that  all  our  friends  arc  fami!iar  with 
the  course  which  the  tobacco  trade  in  Europe  has 
taken,  during  the  last  year,  we  now  beg  to  lay  be- 
fore them  a few  remarks,  which  may  show  what 
chances  are  likely  to  oiler  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son for  operations  in  that  article,  as  far  as  may  be 
dtdueed  from  the  trausaclions  of  the  last  twelve 
years. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  the  supplies,  particularly 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco,  on  the  conti- 
nent during  the  last  five  years  having  so  vastly  ex 
ceeded  all  past  experience,  while  the  actual  con- 
sumption may  have  somewhat  increased  but  not 
near  in  the  proportion  to  the  extes-  of  supplies,  lhat 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  same  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  speculators,  who  are  merely  await- 
ing a favorable  moment  again  to  appear  in  the  mar- 
ket as  sellers.  In  any  question  on  the  subject  of 
the  futurity  of  the  tobacco  trade  the  stocks  trt  Eu- 
rope form  a most  conspicuous  part,  to  answer  which 
in  a satisfactory  manner,  however,  we  must  have 
other  means,  than  those  given  by  statements  which 
are  regularly  published  every  month  and  atthe  close 
of  the  year.  Th-  alemenls  for  uur  purpose  are 
quite  sufficient  as  rds  England,  where  a per- 
fect control  is  k , n-.J  where  those  quantities 
which  have  not  j =sed  into  the  hands  of  manufac- 
turers or  expoi  lers  arc  . asily  asc  - rtainad  to  a nicety, 
but  they  are  almost  gi  od  for  nothing  in  the  seaport 
tov.  ns  ol  tins  continent,  since  the  duties  being  small, 
the  importer  is  the  uncontrolled  master  of  his 
goods,  which  in  many  ins.a.ices  have  not  changed 
their  storing  place,  thougn  they  may  have  been  sold 
to  speculators  several  years  ago,  and  at  that  time 
were  put  down  as  sold  ;n  the  usual  statements  and 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  stock.  Generally 
speaking  it  appears  that  the  production  of  Mary- 
land aud  Ohio  tobacco,  which  in  our  market  go  col- 
lectively under  the  denomination  of  Maryland,  has 
not  materially  increased  beyond  the  consumption, 
and  that,  though  now  and  then  speculative  purchases 
have  been  made  of  the  same,  they  are  of  no  great 
importance  in  the  transactions  of  the  continental 
markets.  We  therefore  may  limit  our  remarks  to 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco. 

As  regards  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
where  hardly  any  Maryland  tobacco  is  imported, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  deliveries  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco  during  the  last  year 
amount  to  14,133  hhds.,  and  that  the  stocks  on  31st 
December,  which  for  five  years,  from  1836  to  1840, 
averaged  25,883  hhds.,  have  during  the  last  three 
years  exceeded  that  cypher  by  about  double,  on  31st 
December  last  consisting  of  49,213  hhds. 

As  a basis  for  ascertaining  the  actual  stock  on 
this  continent,  the  annual  consumption  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  tobacco  in  these  parts  should  be 
known,  and  we  may  take  the  average  sales  of  seven 
years,  from  1834  to  1840,  because  within  that  period 
do  speculation,  which  since  then  has  performed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  trade,  had  been  entered  into, 
which  was  not  realized  again  within  a limited  time, 
at  d we  therefore  consider  Hits  basis  a very  safe  one 
for  our  purpose.  It  may  justly  be  irilcrred,  how  ever, 
that  live  consumption  ol  the  Uniied  States  tobacco 
since  1840  must  have  materially  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depressed  value  ol  the  aiticle  and  the 
increase  of  the  population,  but  those  of  our  traders 
who  are  sooner  enabled  to  form  a judgment  upon 
this  subject  will  make  no  great  allowance  lor  the 
same,  because  the  use  of  segars  annually  mlringes 
upon  lhat  of  smomng  tobacco  and  because  the  man- 
ufacturers adhere  to  their  system  of  selling  an  arti- 


cle containing  only  part  of  American  tobacco,  since 
experience  lias  taught  them  that  it  is  easier  to  keep 
their  customers  at  a certain  price  for  an  inferior 
article,  than  otherwise  reducing  its  quality,  to  which 
measure  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  United 
States  tobacco  might  compel  them.  In  order,  how- 
ever, not  to  flatter  our  statement  we  are  going  to  put 
down  a very  liberal  allowance,  say  of  15  per  cent, 
for  increase  of  consumption  and  then  come  at  the  fol- 
lowing result. 

Virginia/  Kentucky . 
Average  sales  of  7 years — 1834 


lo  1840, 

7,159 

9,409 

For  consumption  adds  15  per  cent. 

increase 

1,073 

961 

Pre  m.L  annual  consumption 

8,232 

7,370 

Oi  i five  years  since  1811  41  160 

36,850 

V\  . tie  during  that  period,  say 

from  1840  to  1845,  both  inclu- 
sive, sales  in  our  market,  Hol- 
land and  Antwerp,  according  to 
the  foregoing  statement,  amount- 
ed to,  57,769  84,141 


Showing  an  excess  lor  the  latter  - 
period  of,  16,609  47,291 

Wnieh  therefore  we  might  eon 
sider  as  a disposable  slock  in 
the  hands  of  speculators,  and 
to  which  must  be  added  the 
slock  in  importers’  hands,  con 
cerning  which  the  statements 


may  he  well  depended  upon 
and  which  on  31st  December 
last  consisted  of,  11,719  9,671 


Forming  a total  of,  28,328  56,062 

Against  an  annual  average  con- 
sumption of,  8,232  7,370 

Making  any  reasonable  allowance  for  possible  er- 
rors in  the  above  statement  so  much  is  provided  that 
the  stock  now  on  hand  in  Europe  is  lully  sufficient 
for  the  largest  consumption  of  several  years  to 
come,  and  that  upon  the  ground  of  actual  wants  of 
the  a ti!clc  generally  speaking  prospects  for  adven- 
tures are  highly  unfavorable,  while  it  is  probable, 
that  in  some  instances  profits  rnay  he  realised  where 
purchases  may  h ive  been  made  on  the  other  side 
with  particular  attention  to  the  momentary  wauls 
of  the  continental  markets.  At  all  events  rio  de- 
pendence should  any  more  be  placed  upon  specula- 
tors on  this  side,  because  in  the  course  of  years  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  very  lowest  extreme 
of  tales  and  have  become  fully  sensible  to  the  falla- 
ciousness of  all  guess  work  upon  the  lailure  of  crops 
in  tiie  Uniied  Slates.  We  therefore  consider  a pos- 
sibility of  a radical  cure  of  the  present  state  of  the 
tobacco  trade  only  arising  from  a decrease  of  the 
production,  which  can  only,  however,  be  expected 
when  the  planter  in  Virginia  and  the  western  coun- 
try ol  the  United  Si. ues  finds  Oelter  employment  for 
his  laborers  and  lands. 

Our  tobacco  market  has  been  in  a drooping  con- 
dition, ever  since  last  fall,  and  thus  far  lias  expert- 
eneeil  very  little  animation,  leaving  prices  quite  no 
rninal. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  TOBACCO  BUSINESS  ON  THE  CON  fTNENP  OF  EUROPE. 


IMPORTS.  SALES.  STOCKS  31sl  Dec 


MARYLAND  AND  OHIO  TOBACCO 


1841 

19,649 

16,041 

1,217 

36,907 

18,341 

17,119 

1.217 

36,u77 

2,369 

7 107 

9 475 

1842 

20,106 

18,042 

1,191 

39,339 

18,352 

17,059 

850 

36,261 

4,123 

8 419 

341 

12,913 

1843 

18,483 

11,837 

445 

30,815 

15,004 

15.924 

605 

31,533 

7,602 

4.112 

131 

12.195 

1844 

16,178 

20.547 

351 

37.876 

18.338 

19  618 

532 

33,488 

6,242 

7,341 

1 1,581 

1845 

24,890 

25,198 

1,066 

51,154 

25,210 

19,199 

800 

45,200 

5,922 

11,324 

266 

17,512 

Total 

100,106 

91,715 

4,270 

196.071 

95,215 

88,919 

4,004  188,168 

26,258 

36,632 

788 

63,678 

Average 

20,021 

18,343 

854 

39,218 

19,049 

17,784 

801 

37,634 

5,252 

7,326 

158 

12,736 

VIRGINIA 

'!  OBACCO 

1841 

3,533 

3,245 

3 655 

10,433 

3,092 

2,438 

2,924 

8,454 

736 

1.384 

739 

2 840 

1642 

6,268 

8 396 

6,181 

20,845 

5,437 

5,441 

6,184 

17.065 

1,557 

4,336 

fi  029 

1843 

5 51 1 

7,372 

6 092 

19,005 

4,242 

4.563 

3,720 

12,530 

2,856 

7.140 

.3108 

1.3  |(I4 

1844 

5,092 

4.S10 

2,212 

12  115 

4,232 

4,007 

2,469 

10,758 

3,666 

7.943  2339 

14  443 

1845 

1,567 

2,722 

J.,975 

6,264 

3,078 

2,999 

2,885 

8,962 

2,155 

7,G3j 

1929 

11,719 

Total 

22,001 

26  545 

20,116 

68,662 

20,131 

19.45G 

18,182 

57,769 

10,960 

28,438  9351 

48,749 

Average 

4,400 

5,309 

4,023 

13,732 

4,036 

3,891 

3,636 

11,554 

2,192 

5,688 

1870 

9,750 

KENTUCKY 

TOBACCO. 

1341 

5.189 

1,199 

4,191 

10,579 

4,924 

355 

3,891 

9 170 

550 

844 

1053 

9 447 

1842 

9,595 

5,712 

7,862 

23,160 

9,197 

5.033 

7 883 

22,043 

1,018 

1,523 

1032 

3 573 

1843 

7 485 

6 753 

9 138 

23,379 

6,441 

3,647 

6,338 

16,426 

2,062 

4,632 

3832 

10  5P6 

1844 

9,736 

4,922 

2,854 

17,512 

9,5G9 

4,976 

4,312 

18,848 

2,229 

4,578 

2369 

9 176 

1845 

11,747 

1,877 

5,241 

18,865 

10,636 

2,581 

5,137 

18,354 

3,340 

3,858 

2473 

9 671 

— 

— 

— 



— 



— 

— 



Total 

43,752 

20,466 

29,236 

93,504 

40,697 

16  592 

27,561 

84,841 

9,199 

15,435  10759 

35,393 

Average 

8,750 

4,093 

5,857 

18,701 

8,139 

3,318 

5,512 

16,968 

1,840 

3,087 

2152 

7,079 

STEMS. 

1841 

7,012 

1,977 

414 

9,403 

6.981 

2,137 

364 

9,482 

1,632 

508 

50 

9 240 

1842 

3 852 

377 

65 

4,294 

5,087 

778 

115 

5.980 

447 

107 

554 

1843 

3 969 

450 

22 

4.441 

3 447 

434 

22 

3,903 

979 

123 

1 09£ 

1844 

4,753 

920 

— 

5,683 

5,513 

897 

— 

6,410 

209 

146 

1845 

5,235 

310 

— 

5,545 

4,114 

386 

— 

4,500 

1,330 

80 

— 

1,H0 

Total 

24,821 

4,034 

501 

29,356 

25,142 

4,632 

501 

30,275 

4,637 

964 

50 

5,651 

Average 

4 964 

807 

100 

5,871 

5,028 

926 

100 

6,055 

927 

193 

10 

1,130 

AVERAGE  OF  SEVEN 

YEARS 

—1834 

TO  1840. 

Bremen.  Holland. 

Antwerp. 

Total.  Bremen  Holland. 

Antvverpt. 

Maryland  tobaccc 

16,279  15,593 

769 

32,641  5 

,050 

8,336 

214  ‘ 

13  6(10 

Virginia 

do. 

1,947 

2 455 

2,759 

7 159 

362 

1,204 

627 

9 IQ’i 

Kentucky  do. 

3,057 

9b  . 

2 418 

6.409 

663 

300 

493 

1 

Stems 

4,155 

1,515 

273 

5,9  4 3 1,507 

732 

U6 

2,355 

128 
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CHRONICLE  . 


Business  Circles.— On  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Wes- 
tern wi'h  intelligence  that  Europe  would  require  bread 
sniffs,  the  prices  of  flour  advanced  fully  fifty  cents  in 
our  markets.  There  was  a very  proper  hesitation  how- 
ever on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and  sellers,— and  a de- 
termination to  avoid  being  taken  in  as  they  were  last 
j-ear.  Operations  were  in  consequence  only  effected  to 
a limited  extent.  During  the  delay  in  receiving  further 
intelligence,  confidence  was  shaken  and  prices  gave 
way.  Flour  receded  fully1  one  hall  of  what  it  had  advanc- 
ed, and  but  little  was  sold. 

The  arrival  of  the  Caledonia  terminated  the  anxious 
uncertainty  in  favor  of  holders.  An  advance  of  fully 
seventy  five  cents  per  barrel  in  the  English  markets, 
justifies  the  same  advance  here,  and  appearances  are  in 
'favor  of  a fair  demand  at  least,  at  those  rates,  if  not  a 
further  advance. 

Grain,  of  course  has  advanced  in  proportion.  Indian 
corn  rather  above  that  proportion,  ltjs  rapily  winning 
its  way  to  favor,  and  now  sells  at  St  15  in  the  Irish 
marker.  , , 

For  European  markets  see  foreign  head. 

Elections.— Maine..— The  last  trial  appears  to  have 
left  parties  in  the  House  standing  56  vvhigs,  and  52  lo- 
cos, ek  cted;  44  vacancies  yet.  Another  trial  comes  off 
on  the  26th  to  fill  vacancies.  The  eastern  folks  have  a 
chance  of  becoming  familiar  with  elections. 

Ohio.— So  far  as  we  have  reliable  returns  it  appears 
that  the  whig  candidate  for  Governor  is  elected  by  a ma- 
jority which  different  accounts  range  at  between  2,000 
and  5,000  votes.  For  representatives  to  Congress  11 
wings  and  6 locos  are  elected;  one,  a loco  protective  ta- 
riff, elected  by  aid  of  whig  votes  against  the  party  nomi- 
nee— and  3 distric's  to  be  heard  from. 

The  Senate  17  vvhigs,  17  locos,  and  2 districts  to  hear 
from. 

The  House  39  v,  higs,  26  locos,  7 counties  to  come  in 
yet. 

A Russian  Movement.  A Washington  letter  in 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  says; — Major  G.  Tochman,  a Pol- 
ish exile,  but  now  a citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  a regu- 
lar practising  attorney  at  this  city,  is  at  present  invol- 
ved in  some  little  international  difficulty,  about  which, 
however,  we  need  have  no  sort  of  apprehension — 
The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russians  has  instructed  his 
minister  here,  the  Baron  Bodisco,  to  have  Major 
Tochman  surrendered  over  to  the  Russian  government 
and  its  tender  mercies,  as  a criminal  against  her  laws. 
The  mildest  fate  of  the  major,  if  given  up,  would  be 
his  transfer  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  His  crime  is  a 
participation  in  the  Polish  revolutionary  war  of  32. — 
We  have  only  to  say,  that  as  the  major  has  since  be- 
come a citizen  of  the  United  States,  we  can’t  spare 
him.  The  information  of  this  movement  we  received 
this  morning,  inofficially,  at  the  State  Department.— 
We  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  you  the  details  in  the 
ease  in  a day  or  two,  most  likely. 

Requisition  for  volunteers.  We  have  from 
various  sources,  intimations  that  the  President  of  the 
Unilid  States  either  has  made,  or  is  about  to  make 
requisitions  upon  tbe  governors  of  many  of  the  stales 
for  their  quota  of'  volunteers  under  the  act  of  last 
session  ot  congress.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  stales 
that  it  is  rumored  thaKsix  regigments  are  called  for 
from  Pennsylvania.  New  York  papers  signify  that 
a brigade  is  called  for  from  that  slate,  and  add,  that 
Col.  Webb,  of  ibe  Courier  & Enquirer,  has  applied 
ii.r  tbe  command.  A rumor  was  circulating  at  New 
Orleans  at  the  last  dates  from  thence,  that  a call  had 
been  made  also  upon  that  state.  A Iter  what  Loui- 
siana has  already  furnished,  we  should  hardly  sup 
nose  that  another  requisition  would  be  made  on  their 
patriotism,  especially  as  her  position  on  the  frontier 
rentiers  her  immediately  liable  to  to  any  emergency, 
such  for  instance  as  she  so  promptly  met  when  Gen. 
Taylor  was  in  danger  of  loosing  his  munitions  and 
supplies  at  Point  Isabel. 

it  is  supposed  that  those  volunteers  are  intended 
for  the  expedition  against  Tampico,  or  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Union,  ol  last  night,  has  an  editorial  in  rela- 
tion to  the  above  arid  other  rumors,*  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS,”  which  Sa)S,  “wilC- 
tcr  or  when,  the  government  will  call  lor  some  vo- 
lunteers, we  know  not,  and  it  is  possible  they  have 
not  as  yet  decided;  but  no  such  call  has  as  yet  been 
made.”  The  article  thus  concludes:  “We  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  slating  that  a vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  is  the  order  of  the  day.  But  we  will  not 
undertake  to  develop  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The 
events  will  duly  develope  themselves.” 

From  tins  as  well  as  from  another  editorial  of  the 
Union  a few  days  since,  we  judge,  that  “mum”  is  to 
be  the  word  in  luture,  as  to  operations. 

*guch  as  those  which  are  given  as  from  Lieutenant 
Bei . yroan,  of  the  Truxtou.  The  Union  says  Mr.  B. 
mutt  have  been  misunderstood. 


United  States  Finances. — The  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  negotiate  a loan,  eith- 
er with  the  Banks  or  the  Bankers  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, has  given  rise  to  a number  of  pointed  articles  in  the 
opposition  journals.  We  have  been  looking  for  wl:at  the 
official  journal  would  say  upon  the  subjec,  but  have  met 
w ith  nothing  definite  in  its  pages  as  yet.  Letter  writers 
at  Washington  intimate  that  the  Secretary  is  now  more 
than  ever  determined  to  sever  all  connection  between 
the  Government  and  the  banks.  He  has  refused  such 
offers  as  they  have  made  him.  The  Banks  have  refused 
the  offers  he  made  to  them, — and  so  the  case  stands  as 
to  the  Banks.  Business  men  were  certainly  alarmed, 
their  own  interests  being  involved  and  apprehensions 
awakened  that  their  usual  resources  for  making  purchas- 
es and  payments  might  be  so  absorbed  by  the  banks  at- 
tempting to  sustain  the  government  in  its  expensive  war, 
as  to  leave  them  in  a predicament.  It  is  now  said  that 
their  remonstrances  would  prevent  the  banks  from  part- 
ing with  funds  on  the  terms  which  they  had  offered  to 
Mr.  Walker. 

The  Bankrs,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  no  doubt  anxious 
to  mgotiate  the  loan,  but, — they  look  ahead  to  see  what 
United  States  stock  is  likely  to  command  in  market 
some  time  hence—  and  whether  the  expenses  of  the  war 
are  not  likely  to  throw  a large  amount  of  United  States 
stock  in  some  form,  into  the  market,  thereby  depreciat- 
ing its  value.  Their  offer  lias  no  doubt,  been  predicated 
acc.  rdingly.  7'he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  believes 
that  lie  can  ob'ain  money  on  better  terms.  It  is  suppos- 
ed lhat  Gen.  Armstrong,  Consul  at  Liverpool,  who  went 
out  in  the  last  steamer,  has  instructions  to  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate a loan  in  Europe,— and  that  the  Secretary  will 
in  the  mean  time,  rely  upon  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
for  contingencies. 

Congress  will  meet  in  six  weeks  from  this.  Mr. 
Walker  may  get  on  until  that  period,  with  the  aid  of 
what  fu ' ds  he  yet  lias  in  the  deposite  banks,  the  cash  he 
will  receive  for  duties  and  sales  of  public  lands,  and  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes.  If  he  can  kepp  those  notes  and 
the  U S.  stocks  at  par  till  that  period,  he  will  achieve 
more  than  many  heiieve  to  be  in  his  power.  When  he 
took  charge  of  the  treasury,  United  States  stock  was  at  a 
premium  of  somewhere  about  16  per  cent. 

7'he  petiod  has  arrived  at  which  it  is  natural  for  the 
people  to  be  somewhat  anxious  as  to  the  project  which 
the  Secrttary  will  be  likely  to  submit  to  Congress  in  his 
Annual  report,  for  providing  ways  and  means  to  meet 
the  expenditures  of  the  ensuing  year.  Curiosity  is  awake 
to  see  what  amount  has  been  expended  during  the  past 
year,  and  especially  for  the  five  mouths  during  which  we 
have  been  at  war.  Mr.  Walker’s  exhibit  will  be  most 
anxiously  looked  for.  as  some  criterian  may  be  formed 
therefrom  as  to  the  future  expenses  of  the  war. 

7'he  heavy  importations  of  foreign  got  ds  which  reduc- 
ed duties  will  invite  from  abroad,  during  the  first  year 
alter  the  new  tariff'  conies  into  operation,  will  replenish 
tlie  public  treasury  and  measurably  relieve  the  govern- 
ment. This  will  continue  until  the  goods  have  to  be 
paid  for,  and  until  ihe  specie  is  drained  out  to  pay  up 
tlie  balance  which  our  < xpurts  will  fall  below  tlie  amount 
• 4 our  imports.  7’hen  lookout  for  the  consequences  of 
abandoning  our  own  manufactures,  and  resorting  to  fo- 
reig'',  instead  of  availing  of  a home  market. 

Since  placing  the  aboue  in  type,  vve  find  in  last 
nights’  Union,  the  following: 

official.  Treasury  department.  October  22,  1846. 

7 his  department  will  issue  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  5 2-5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  to  the 
order  of  persons  or  corporations  making  deposites 
therefor  in  specie  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  either  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  assistaet  treasurer  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Charleston,  or  St.  Louis,  or  treasurers  of  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  or  New  Orleans.  The  notes  will  bear 
even  date  with  the  date  of  deposite. 

R.  J.  Walker,  secretary  of  Ike  treasury. 

The  Union,  in  an  editorial,  noticing  the  advertise- 
ment says,  “The  notes  so  issued  will  be  receivable 
“for  all  public  dues,  both  in  the  land  office  and  cus- 
“tom  house,  as  well  before  as  after  maturity,  and 
“must  be  regard  in  the  light,  lor  many  uses,  of 
“specie  bearing  an  interest;  and  at  the  late  now  pro- 
‘ posed,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  there  will  be  a large 
“demand  for  these  notes.” 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  10 III  instant. 

It  may  be  affirmeu  that  there  is  no  country  m the 
world  in  which  the  lessons  of  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience are  so  entirely  disregarded,  when  they  con- 
flict with  any  party  dogma,  as  in  these  United  States. 
Practical  and  shrewd  as  the  people  of  this  country 
certainly  are,  in  all  that  concerns  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life,  this  proneness  to  surrender  their  judg- 
ments, if  not  their  consciences  too,  into  the  hands  of 
party  leaders  and  empyrics,  constitutes  a striking 
feature  in  our  national  character.  And  this  remark- 
able inconsistency,  strange  to  say,  appears  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  popular  form  of  government;  for  in  such 
only  can  demagogues  ri-c  and  flourish  by  party  le- 
gerdemain and  cajolery.  A striking  instance  of  this 
obedient  surrender  of  the  judgment  to  the  most  glar- 
ing party  impo&ture  is  furnished  in  the  support  still 
given  to  the  sub-treasury  scheme — a scheme  only 
congenial  to  despotic  governments,  and  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  habits,  the  conveniences*  and 


the  whole  social  structure  of  free  communities. — 
This  scheme,  originally  broached  many  years  ago 
by  a southern  abstractionist,  was  then  discounte- 
nanced— he  not  being  at  the  moment  in  favor  with 
the  dominant  party;  but,  unhappily  for  the  country, 
that  same  party,  not  long  after,  selected  it  as  a spe- 
cious scheme  for  popular  delusion,  and  put  it  into 
operation.  It  proved,  however,  so  repugnant  to  our 
system  of  government,  so  impracticable  indeed,  and 
so  obnoxious  to  the  public  taste,  that,  a wiser  party 
coming  into  power,  it  was  soon  repealed  and  dis- 
carded. But  it  had  now  become  an  item  of  the  party 
creed  and  therefore  must  be  adhered  to;  and  when 
its  friends  regained  the  ascendency  in  the  govern- 
ment it  must  needs  be  received,  and  all  the  faithful 
called  on  to  stand  by  it.  Every  dav’s  experience 
proves  its  impracticability,  and  its  mischievous  na- 
ture, even  were  it  practicable.  Its  very  patrons,  the 
officers  oi  the  government,  are  obliged  daily  to  vio- 
late its  provisions,  athough  their  observance  is  en- 
joined under  the  severest  penalties. 

A l the  very  moment  that  the  government  organ 
here  is  singing  hosannas  to  its  wisdom,  the  act  is 
treated  with  contempt  and  derision  by  the  govern- 
ment itself.  While  one  high  officer  is  in  New  York 
begging  the  banks  to  lend  the  government  money — 
receivable  of  course,  in  their  notes — another  pro- 
ceeds ill i t her,  and  with  government  funds  buys  New 
York  bank  notes  to  bring  here  for  disbursement  to 
the  public  creditors.  And  all  this  while  the  pains  of 
the  penitentiary  are  denounced  by  the  law  against 
any  officer  or  agent  who  violates  its  provisions.  The 
whole  matter  is  become  a farce,  yet  party  allegiance 
requires  tbe  system  to  be  upheld  and  defended.  We 
have  seen  nothing  which  exhibits  more  strikingly  the 
grossn-ess  of  the  whole  hard  money  imposture  than 
the  two  following  paragraphs,  appearing  in  the  same 
number  of  the  leading  democratic  paper  of  N.  York, 
the  Evening  Post,  which  articles,  indeed,  gave  rise 
to  these  remarks.  In  that  paper  of  Wednesday  we 
find,  first,  this  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  address 
ol  the  New  York  Democratic  Convention  assembled 
to  nominate  a governor: 

“Experience  has  shown  that  the  fisc'al  transactions 
of  the  government,  should  be  disconnected  with  all 
banking  institutions;  that  the  revenue  system  should 
not  be  matte  an  instrument  for  the  circulation  cf  a 
paper  currency;  and  lhat  these  objects  should  only 
be  secured  by  collecting  the  public  dues  and  dis- 
charging the  public  obligations  in  specie;  or,  In  other 
words,  that  the  government  should  collect,  keep,  and 
disburse  its  revenues  in  gold  and  silver.” 

And,  tn  the  same  paper,  the  following  item  of  in- 
telligence: 

“7’he  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  been  in  thi 
city  several  days,  anu,  we  understand  offered  to  sell 
the  deposite  banks  treasury  notes  from  three  to  four 
millions  of  dollars,  bearing  interest  at  5 per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  proposition  was  declined.  7’he 
banks  offered  to  take  them  at  6 per  cent,  per  an- 
num.” 

Predictions  verified!  The  American  Institute  is  now 
prosecuting  ns  original  objects  with  that  success  which 
its  founders  had  the  precience  to  know  One  of  its 
members,  then  a delegate  to  the  legislature,  In  ISIS  pre- 
dicted lhat  in  less  than  thirty  years  this  great  continent 
would  be  traversed  by  steam  at  the  rate  of  fifieon  miles 
an  hour.  He  was  considered  an  enthusiast,  almost  a 
lunatic — and  denounced  as  such  His  speeches  are  on 
record,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Fifteen  years  ago,  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  projecting  the  introduction 
of  Croton  water  into  the  city,  and  said  it  should  be  done! 
He  was  derided  as  an  insane  man.  The  city  is  now 
supplied  with  the  water  that  he  said  should  flow  hither! 
Twenty  years  ago  a few  ardent  spirits  projected  the 
American  Institute,  ai  d said  that  industry  should  be 
protected  and  fostered.  7’he  result  of  their  untiring  la- 
bors may  be  seer,  at  the  fair  at  Castle  Garden.  We 
have  no  other  remarks  to  make,  than  to  invite  all  skep- 
tics to  go  and  visit  tins  exhibition  and  judge  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labors. 

We  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  inspiration  of  Dr. 
Drigfit,  who  more  than  half  a century  since — having  in 
prospective  the  development  of  our  mighty  resources, — 
uttered  the  breathings  of  his  sou! : 

‘‘Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise — 

Tbe  Queen  of  the  world  and  child  of  the  skies  ! 

7’hy  Genius  commands  thee,  with  rapture  behold — 
Whilst  ages  on  ages  thy  treasure  unfold  ?” 

N.  Y.  Gazette. 

Mental  food  for  the  army.— “It  would  have 
done  your  heart  good,”  (says  the  Tract  Agent,  Rev. 
Mr.  Vail,  who  raised  $1,000  in  New  Orleans  for 
supplying  the  army  with  Christian  books,)  “to  have 
witnessed  the  gratitude  with  which  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived our  books — in  some  cases,  as  I addres  ed 
the.m,  company  by  company,  passing  a formal  vjte 
of  thanks — and,  in  others  in  the  ardor  of  their  feel- 
ings giving  three  cheers  to  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety,” 
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PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  details  given  this  week  from  the  seat  of  war,  are 
full  of  interest.  The  operations  of  tho  navy  in  the 
Pacific,  and  of  General  Kearney,  in  the  west,  fur- 
nish a tolerably  distinct  view  of  affairs  in  both  direc- 
tions. From  General  Wool’s  division  we  have  nothing 
definite,  except  that  he  has  inarched  in  full  force  for  Chf- 
huahua.  l'he  arrival  of  the  steamer  James  L D.ty  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  22d,  brines- the  latest  intelligence. 
She  left  Port  Lavaca  on  the  19. h.  The  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, Colonel  Marshall,  took  up  their  , Jin&,Q4  uBWiSh/1 
on  the  15th  for  Caniargo.  On  the  18ih  news  reached 
IV;  Larsen  uuu  they  were  now  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Matamoros  instead  of  Camargo. 

From  Victoria,  Texas,  we  learn  that  Colonel  Thomas: 
regiment  passed  that  place  on  the  5th  October  for  Pla- 
cedo’s  Creek  where  they  intended  to  remain  S or  10 
days  before  starring  for  Camargo. 

Three  companies  of  the  Kentucky  regiment  passed 
through  Victoria  on  the  6th  instant,  on  their  way  to  Ca- 
margo. The  advance  consisted  of  Captains  Milam’s, 
Lillard’s,  and  Pennington’s  companies,  and  is  command- 
ed by  Major  Gaines.  The  remaining  companies  would 
leave  in  eight  or  ten  days  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Marshall. 

From  the  “Army  of  Occupation’’  a number  of  inte- 
resting letters  have  been  received,  besides  those  which 
we  insert,  from  which  we  shall  cull  for  our  next. 

I:  is  reported  that  Ampudia  has  been  superceded  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  by  Mejia. 

The  report  from  Monterey  that  Santa  Anna  had 
reached  Saltillo,  is  manifestly  premature.  Accounts 
from  the  city  ot  Mexico,  via  Havana,  state  that  Santa 
Anna  left  there  on  the  28th  September  with  4,000  men. 
He  could  not  make  the  march  from  thence  to  Saltillo 
in  less  than  three  weeks.  They  had  not  heard  of  the 
battle  of  Monterey  at  Mexico  on  the  2:1th. 

Major  Graham,  United  States  army,  bearer  of  the  Pre- 
sident’s orders  to  General  Taylor  to  terminate  the  ar- 
mistice, left  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  for  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  the  steamer  Galveston;  Captain  Webb,  quarter  mas. 
ter’s  department,  and  Lieut.  Kearney  with  his  company 
of  U-  S.  dragoons,  on  board. 

Some  of  the  latest  letters  from  Monterey  represent  the 
army  there  as  being  not  only  without  adequate  means  of 
transportation,  but  as  being  i ipon  short  allowance  for  pro- 
visions, and  as  requiring  to  be  immediately  reinforced. 

“ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION.” 

Much  anxiety  has  been  relieved  by  arrival  of  the 
Steam  ship  Galveston,  at  New  Orleans  on  the  20ln, 
bringing  accounts  from  Monterey  as  late  as  the  6th 
October. 

The  reports  from  the  several  officers  to  the  com- 
manding general,  of  the  battles  at  Monterey  had  not 
yet  been  completed.  The  accounts  heretofore  given 
are  now  confirmed,  in  the  general.  The  N.  O.  Pica- 
yune says. 

“Captain  Owen  (formerly  Lieutenant)  of  the  Bal- 
timore battalion,  left  Monterey  on  the  Gth  instant, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  interesting  de- 
tails. He  informs  us  that  the  American  loss  in  the 
three  actions  is  set  down  at  five  hundred  and  sixty  one 
killed  and  wounded.  Our  correspondent,  writing  on 
the  29th  ull.,  makes  the  loss  a little  less,  but  it  had 
not  then  been  ascertained  with  precision.  The  Mex- 
ican loss  has  not  been,  and  probably  never  will  be 
ascertained  with  certainty,  it  is  believed  to  exceed 
one  thousand.” 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  report  we  had  of  the 
death  of  Col.  McClung,  of  the  Mississippi  volunteers, 
was  untrue.  It  was  believed  at  Monterey  on  the  Gth 
that  he  would  recover. 

His  friends  will  regret  to  hear  that  Lieut.  Dil- 
worth,  of  the  1st  infantry,  has  died  of  his  wounds.— 
Lieut.  Graham,  of  the  4th  infantry,  was  still  alive 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would  recover. 
He  was  so  desperately  wounded  that  his  recovery 
would  be  deemed  a miracle,  but  he  has  great  strength 
of  constitution  and  his  numerous  friends  do  not  des- 
pair. 

Maj.  Lear,  of  the  3d  infantry,  is  doing  well,  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  will  recover. 

The.  death  of  Mr.  Herman  S.  Thomas,  of  Harford 
county,  Md.,  will  be  deeply  felt  in  his  native  state. 
He  had  joined  McCulloch’s  rangers  to  see  active  ser- 
vice, and  fell  in  storming  the  second  height.  He  was 
-in  Mr.  Kendall’s  mess. 

The  following  officers,  who  came  on  the  Galveston, 
were  in  the  battle  of  Monterey;  Lieut.  Sackett,  United 
Stales  army;  Capain  Nicnolls,  Louisiana;  Lieut.  B.  F. 
Owen,  Baltimore  battalion;  Kietlt-  Thomas  J.  Curd. — 
Lieut.  C.  is  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  army  to 
Washington. 
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General  Taylor  has  now  under  Ii is  command  at  Mon- 
terey upward  of  5,000  troops,  and  lie  is  ordering  up  all 
ms  regulars  and  most  of  the  volunteers.  He  leels  con- 
ndent  of  maintaining  his  present  position  against  all 
Mexico.  All  the  fortifications,  but  a short  time  since  the 
glory  and  boast  of  the  Mexicans,  are  now  in  Taylor’s 
possession. 

bearer  of  despatches  reached  Matamoras  from 
Washington,  cn  route  for  Monterey,  on  the  5th  insf.,  in 
ten  days,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Monterey  in 

four  more-.  7 here  is  quick  work ..ecu  iu-<i  in  me 

gaiiiJ'Sffiv'ecT  at  the  Brazos  on  the  3d  insf.  She  brought 
half  a million  of  dollars,  and  the  steamer  IVhiteville 
which  arrived  on  the  6th,  brought  840,000  more 

The  Mexican  force  at  Monterey  could  not  have  been 
less  than  10,000  or  12,000  men;  and  now  that  their  forts 
have  been  examined  by  our  engineers,  they  are  pro- 
nounced to  lie  of  the  strongest  and  most  scientific  con- 
struction— impregnable,  indeed,  it  would  seem. 

A letter  from  Gen.  F.  Smith  says — 

“We  have  taken  32  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  ordnance  stores,  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  all  the  works,  city,  and  surrounding  coun- 
try.” 

The  steamer  Colonel  Harney,  Captain  Shannon,  was 
totally  lost  on  the  12th  instant,  on  Rio  Grande  Bar. — 
Twelve  persons  perished,  two  of  whom  were  sergeants 
of  the  U.  S.  army.  Captain  M.  could  not  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  persons  lost.  The  Col.  Harney  was  load- 
ed with  government  stores  from  Brazos  St.  Iago,  bound 
up  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  schooner  Atlantic  hence  for  t lie  Rio  Grande, 
with  a load  of  coal  for  the  government,  was  also  totally 
lost  on  the  Gth  inst.  8 miles  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Hon.  Balie  Peyton  and  Brigadier  Gen.  Thomas 
Marshall,  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers  were  to  have 
fought  a duel  at  Camargo  on  the  1 2th  inst.  Another 
duel  between  C-apt.  Munson,  of  N.  Orleans,  and  Capt. 
Cheevers,  of  the  volunteers,  was  also  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  same  day. 

The  steamer  Major  Brown  has  left  Camargo  to  go 
up  the  river  to  ascertain  how  far  the  river  may  be 
navigable,  and  the  “Flag”  says  it  is  intended  to  es- 
tablish a military  depot  at  the  furthest  navigable 
point,  so  as  to  have  stores  at  a Dlaoe  as  penr  ,• 
stoic  co  me  route  taiten  by  Gen.  Wool,  marching 
from  San  Antonio  into  Chihuahua.  At  the  last  ac- 
counts she  had  reached  Mier  without  meeting  ob- 
struction, and  was  proceeding  on  up.  An  officer  was 
on  board  to  survey  the  river  and  select  the  extreme 
navigable  point. 

Some  excitement  has  been  occasioned  at  Monte- 
rey by  the  refusal  of  Gen.  7’ayior  to  allow  Col.  Ca- 
zenau  to  open  a stock  of  goods  at  Monterey,  which 
he  had  brought  there  at  great  expense.  It  is  said  he 
was  required  to  pay  over  to  the  alcalde  of  the  city 
the  same  duties  which  would  have  been  exacted  had 
a Mexican  imported  them  for  sale.  The  details  of 
the  affair  we  do  not  clearly  understand. 

7’he  following  order  from  Gen.  Patterson  will  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  travellers  going  to  and  from  Mon- 
terey: 

Orders — No.  6. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation., 
Camargo , Sept  29,  1846. 

Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  an  armistice  entered  in- 
to by  Maj.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  commanding  the  army 
of  occupation,  and  the  commander  of  the  Mexican 
forces  at  Monterey,  it  was  established  that  all  the 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Mexican  government 
should  retire  west  of  a line  passing  in  a north  and 
south  direction,  30  miles  to  westward  of  Monterey. 

All  bodies  of  armed  Mexicans,  therefore,  who  shall 
be  found  henceforth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ilio 
Grande,  or  on  the  route  to  Monterey,  will  be  view- 
ed as  acting  without  authority  from  their  government 
officers,  and  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  outlaws. 

7’he  recent  murders  in  this  vicinity  and  on  the  road 
call  for  decided  action,  and  the  commanding  general 
directs  that  all  commanders  of  posts  and  camps  on 
the  river,  and  of  escorts  on  the  route  use  every  exer- 
tion to  apprehend  any  Mexicans  who  may  be  found 
in  their  vicinity  bearing  arms;  and  furthermore,  that 
in  the  event  of  resistance  or  attempt  to  escape  of  said 
Mexicans,  they  shall  be  treated  as  outlaws  and  ene- 
mies to  mankind,  and  shall  be  fired  upon  by  the  troops 
and  captured  or  destroyed. 

By  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson. 

Gso  A.  McCall,  Ass’t  Adj’t  Gen. 

Official: 

Jno.  M.  Brannan,  Lt.  1st  Art’y,  Acting  Adj’t. 


That  some  order  of  (his  kind  was  called  for  will  ap- 
pear from  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  following 
letter  received  by  a gentleman  in  Matamoras  and 
published  in  the  Flag.  The  death  of  Dr.  Aisburv  is 
confirmed  from  another  source  . 

„ Ccralvo,  Mexico,  Sept.  27,  1846. 

Sir— from  existing  circumstances  it  devolves  up- 
on me  to  inform  you  respecting  the  recent  cohhe^o- 
ot  your  iropds,  un«lnr  w'umn  one  mile  and  a half  of 
Ramos,  or,  th . Monterey  road,  some  of  the  oxen  at- 
tached to  the  carts  gave  out  and  were  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further.  In  order  to  procure  fresh  oxen,  Dr. 
Alsbury,a  Mr.  McLain  and  myself  proceeded  to  Ra- 
mos. Immediately  after  we  had  left  the  carts  a large 
body  of  Kanse  Indians  and  Mexicans  attacked  those 
left  in  charge,  drove  them  off  and  robbed  the  carts 
of  all  the  goods,  and  all  our  clothing  and  money.  On 
the  next  day  [Tuesday]  myself  and  two  companies 
were  attacked,  when  near  Marin,  by  about  forty  or 
fifty  Mexican  cavalry,  in  ambuscade.  Dr.  Alsbury, 

1 am  of  opinion,  was  killed;  young  McLane  escaped 
on  bis  horse  and  has  been  met  on  his  way  to  Monte- 
rey. My  horse  was  shot  fiom  under  me,  and  to  this 
I attribute  my  escape.  I reached  this  place  on  foot, 
with  loss  of  horse,  pistols  and  every  thing  I possess- 
ed. In  justice  to  Dr.  Alsbury,  I will  add,  that  ho 
did  everything  to  forward  your  interests  by  bis  own 
efforts.  Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  Heard. 


The  Picayune  says: — 

“The  Mexican  loss  has  not  been,  and  probably  ne- 
ver will  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  It  is  believ- 
ed to  exceed  1,0U0. 

“Capt.  Owen  left  Mr.  Kendall  at  Camargo.  We 
regret  to  say  that  certain  difficulties  had  occurred  at 
Camargo  which  it  was  grievously  feared  would  lead 
to  two  private  hostile  meetings  in  which  two  of  our 
citizens  were  to  lake  part.  We  regret  to  allude  to 
such  a subject,  and  do  it  only  to  meet  the  exaggerat- 
ed rumors  in  circulation  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It 

iemamied  satisfaction  from  Colonel  Belie  Peyton,  of 
this  city,  and  that  a meeting  would  lake  place,  pro- 
bably on  the  11th  inst.  Another  difficulty  was  to  be 
arranged  at  about  the  same  time  and  in  a similar 
mode  between  Captain  Munson,  of  this  city,  and  Cap- 
tain Shivers,  of  Texas.  Most  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  an  adjustment  may  have  been  effected  without 
resort  to  arms.  We  must  repeat  our  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  allude  to  the  subject.  We  gladly  turn 
to  other  themes.” 


The  Picayune  publishes  a series  of  letters  from 
Monterey  from  Mr.  Kendal),  from  which  we  select 
the  following  items: — 

Speaking  of  wounded  comrades  reminds  me  of 
poor  Thomas.  He  was  one  of  the  most  daring  fel- 
lows in  McCulloch’s  company,  and  had  his  horse 
wounded  in  the  charge  the  enemy’s  lancers  made  up- 
on us  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  On  the  following 
morning,  while  storming  the  battery  on  the  height 
overlooking  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  after  suffering  incredibly  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  A musket  ball  shattered  his 
hip  joint,  at  the  same  time  that  the  brave  Capt.  Gil- 
lespie was  shot  through,  and  the  two  are  now  quietly 
resting  side  by  side  on  the  height  where  they  receiv- 
ed their  death  wounds — mount  Gillespie,  as  it  has 
been  appropriately  named  by  Gen.  Worth.  The 
friends  of  Thomas  are  among  the  most  respectable 
in  Maryland;  he  was  in  the  same  mess  with  myself, 
and  it  may  afford  his  acquaintances  3ome  consolation 
to  know  that  every  attention  was  paid  him,  during 
his  last  hours,  that  circumstances  would  admit. 

1 saw  Ampudia  as  he  left  town  for  Saltillo  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th — rode  along  in  his  escort  for  a 
mile  or  two.  7’he  base  and  lying  wretch — for  every 
page  in  his  black  history  proves  him  such — looked 
crest-fallen,  nervous,  and  timid  to  a degree.  He  was 
fearful  lest  some  of  the  Texan  rangers,  many  of 
whom  had  deep  wrongs  still  to  avenge,  might  shoot 
him  from  the  way-side;  and  as  he  rode  through  their 
encampment,  situated  directly  on  their  route,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  fears.  They  allowed  him  to 
pass,  however,  without  even  a cry  or  shout  of  exul- 
tation. 
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iVip  Mexicans,  and  think  that  tney  ««  " h u 

tsrtouTa  'MiUrs™  » »»>' 

- »•  gg 

£.SitSffirp.£f»'c;3 

object— amf  this  should  relieve  him  from  al  censure 
in  the  matter.  For  myself,  having  some  slight  know 
edee  of  Mexican  character,  I believe  the  who  e P " 
icy  of  our  government  is,  and  has  been  wrong 

^General  Taylor  is  still  encamped  at  the  old  ground, 
ar"  in  town.  The" mam  fivue-enls  Worth  and  Smith 
are  doing  well.  Gen.  Butler  is  recovering,  while 
Colonels  McClung  and  Mitchell  are  also  in  a fair  way. 

Our  army  has  taken,  or  rather,  retained,  thirty-five 
pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  and 
as  much  ammunition  as  will  ever  be  needed  to  use 
with  them.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
but  it  is  known  now  that  their  loss  far  exceeded  ours. 
The  reports  of  the  different  commanders  in  Genera 
Tavlor’s  army  have  not  all  been  sent  in  yet,  but 
enough  is  known  to  render  it  certain  that  our  loss 
will  not  vary  twenty  from  five  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  A considerable  number  of  the  wounded 
will  die,  so  that  the  number  who  will  have  lost  their 
lives  will  be  about  three  hundred.  Gen.  Worth  lost 
eighty,  killed  and  wounded;  about  twenty  killed,  or 
have  died  since  the  battle. 

The  large  fort  on  the  north  of  the  town  is  a very 
strong  work,  and  it  would  have  costa  heavy  sacrifice 
of  life  to  have  taken  it.  It  is  built  scientifically— has 
four  salients,  each  of  which  is  pierced  for  eight  guns. 
Inside  of  the  walls,  which  are  apparently  new,  and 
‘which  enclose  an  area  of  some  two  or  three  acres 
are  the  thick  walls  of  an  unfinished  cathedral,  inside 
of  which  are  twenty  very  large  pillars  intended  for 
the  support  of  the  roof.  These  pillars  are  at  least 
twelve  feet  square  at  the  base;  and,  like  the  walls, 
are  about  20  feet  high.  The  walls  of  the  fort  are  so- 
lid and  neatly  built,  having  a gateway  and  drawbridge 
on  the  side  next  to  the  city.  H. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Monterey,  Sept.  29,  1846 

f-Am  *h«  time  the  Mexican  Lancers  commenced 

the  attack  upon  our  auvanuc,  ««  

of  the  20 tb  inst.,  up  to  the  final  capitulation  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th,  there  was  literally  no  rest  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  any  man  in  General  Worth  s 

command.  , . , r 

Speaking  of  wounded  comrades  reminds  me  ol 
poor  Thomas.  He  was  one  of  the  most  daring  spi- 
rits in  McCulloch’s  company,  and  had  his  horse 
wounded  in  the  charge  the  enemy’s  lancers  made  up- 
on us  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  while  storming  the  battery  on  the  height 
overlooking  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  after  suffering  incredibly  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  A musket  ball  shattered  his 
hip  joint,  at  the  same  time  that  the  brave  Capt.  Gil- 
lespie was  shot  through,  and  the  two  are  now  quietly 
resting  side  by  side  on  the  height  where  they  receiv- 
ed their  death  wound — Mount  Gillespie  as  it  has 
been  appropriately  termed  by  Gen.  Worth.  The 
friends  of  Thomas  are  among  the  most  respectable 
in  Maryland;  he  was  in  the  same  mess  with  myself, 
and  it  may  afford  his  acquaintances  some  consola- 
lion  to  know  that  every  attention  was  paid  to  him 
during  his  last  hours  that  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Mexican  soldiers  that  occupied 
this  Gibraltar  of  a town  a few  days  since,  not  as  ma- 
ny hundreds  now  remain.  At  one  time,  so  confident 
were  Ampudia  and  his  generals  of  success,  they  sent 
Romano  with  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  ca- 
valry in  the  rear  of  General  Taylor,  to  cut  oft  his  re- 
treat. The  “redeeming”  game  of  the  Texans  and 
regulars  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  digging  through 
and  under  houses,  taking  inch  by  inch,  but  never  giv- 
ing one— and  then  the  close  proximity  of  the  24  lb. 
mortar  so  successfully  worked  by  Maj.  Monroe  and 
Lieut.  Lovell— all  combined  to  intimidate  the  Mex 
icans  to  a degree  that  induced  them  to  sue  for  terms. 
Shells  from  the  mortar  fell  and  exploded  all  around 
the  great  Cathedral;  had  one  entered  that  establish- 
ment, filled  as  it  was  with  ammunition,  every  house 
on  the  main  Plaxa  would  have  beeh  riven  to  frag- 
ments, and  the  loss  of  liie  would  have  been  fearful 
To  spare  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood,  and  so  lerrl 
ble  an  injury  of  property,  were  some  of  the  same 


causes  that  induced  Gen.  Taylor  to  offer  the  Mexi 
can  commander  the  terms  he  did. 

An  express  has  come  in,  stating  that  Ge  . > 

with  3500  men,  was  to  leave  San  Aniorj!°7®stf 
for  Chihuahua.  What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rea 

SS.  * >»*•  * 


that  the  march  should  be  conducted  with  all  proper 
precautiou  to  meet  attack  and  secure  the  baggage 

and  supplies.  , , 

From  this  point  the  following  will  be  the  order  of 
march  until  otherwise  directed: 

2 All  the  pioneers  of  the  army,  consolidated  into 

. . . I. 1 — « „ tVio  rnilfp. 


when  one  quarter  of  the  force  la  Ulthat  carUie  tern  be  specially  detailed  f»r  U>t>  dutj.and  ™ 

sar\  to  subiugate  any  army  now  there  o w*u  - * » j-“  •u-'  nfflant  Cr 

* . • . ..  l h-wAfho*  nnaprnnnhb  e.  W lin 


sent/looksio^me  "as  Mi^n^countable.  With 
not  double  the  number,  General  Taylor  has  marched 
upon  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  country  and  dr 
ven  off  an  army  complete  in  all  its  appointments  f 
Gen.  Wool  goes  to  Chihuahua  with  the  number  s.at- 
S.  it  seems^to  me  lhat  he  will 


the 

whole  will  be  under  the  command  of  Capt  Craig,  3d 
infantry,  who  will  report  to  head  quarters  for ' in- 
structions. This  pioneer  party  will  be  covered  by  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  arid  captain  McCulloch  s com- 
pany of  rangers.  Two  officers  of  topographical  en- 
gineers, to  be  detailed  by  capt.  Williams,  will  ac- 
..  .i..  r„ „ mv mruo  nf  pvnminine  Ln« 


ed,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  will  have  company  the  party  for  the  purpose  of  examin 

mies  to  contend  witn  than  the  worst  of  6 f * VvaZons  will  be  provided  by  the  q 


'Gill  llitiii  uiu  - 

and  suffering.  I hope  lhat  he  will  march  tins  way, 
where  his  services  may  really  be  o^od. 
infie-flfiri-Tatlftrjs .Still  encamped  al^old  ground, 
are  in  town.  The  main  part  of  the  wounded  officers 
are  doing  well.  General  Butler  is  recovering,  while 
Colonels  McClung  and  Mitchell  are  also  in  a fair 
way.  G-  W-  K- 

Monterey,  Sept.  29,  1846,  ) 

5 o'clock,  afternoon  ) 
An  express  rider  has  t his  moment  arrived  from  Sail 
nas,  which  place  he  left  this  morning.  It  is  only  a day  s 
ride  this  side  of  Saltillo,  and  he  states,  on  the  authority 
of  a Mexican,  that  Santa  Anna  arrived  at  that  city  yes- 
terday morning  or  the  evening  previous,  and  at  once 
commenced  fortifying  the  place  with  vigor.  He  had  no 
less  than  13,000  men  with  him,  which,  added  to  those 
which  left  here  under  Ampudia,  will  swell  his  army  to 
over  20,000  men.  Report  farther  has  it,  that  he  is  to  erect 
works  and  batteries  close  by  the  Rinconada— the  limits 
of  our  lines  by  the  sixty  dayb’  truce.  II  all  this  should 
prove  true,  the  army  may  have  bloodier  work  to  do  than 
ever.  One  thing  is  certain— Santa  Anna  was  hourly 
expected  here  when  General  Taylor  arrived,  and  many 
think  that  Ampudia’s  reasons  for  wishing  to  retire  was 
the  (act  that  he  found  himself  to  a degree  surrounded  af- 
ter the  successes  of  the  2d  division,  and  was  anxious  to 
form  a junction  with  his  master  on  the  best  terms  he 
could  make.  We  shall  know  more  about  this  matter  in 
a day  or  two.  , _ , , 

The  Mexicans  evidently  thought  that  General  i aylor 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  was,  where  Gen.  Worth 
really  was.  Every  thing  on  that  side  of  the  city  was  ma- 
naged with  such  skill,  prudence  and  generalship— leav- 
ing no  opening  for  them  to  strike — that  they  thought  of 
course  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  there.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  sent  all  their  flags  of  truce,  even  that  of 
capitulation,  to  General  Worth. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  they  sent  General 

- > -y-  ot  wiw  to. General  Worth. 

requesting  permission  to  send  all  the  old  and  tnhrm  men, 
all  the  women  and  children  out  of  the  city.  General 
W.  read  the  note,  and  addressed  a letter  to  General  T. 
condemning  in  the  most  energetic  terms  the  granting 
of  such  a request.  Accordingly,  when  General  T.  read 
the  note,  and  General  W.’s  letter  the  request  was  re- 
fused. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept  29,  1846. 
Our  Army  has  taken  or  rather  retained,  35  pieces  of 
artillery,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  and  as  much  am- 
munition as  will  ever  be  needed  to  use  with  them.  The 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  ascertain- 
ed with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  it  is  known  now 
that  their  loss  far  exceeded  ours.  The  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent commanders  in  Gen.  Taylor’s  army  have  not  all 
been  sent  in  yet,  but  enough  is  known  to  render  it  cer- 
tain thatour  loss  will  not  vary  twenty  from  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  A considerable  number  of  the 
wounded  will  die,  so  that  the  number  who  will  have  lost 
their  lives  will  be  about  three  hundred.  Gen.  Worth  lost 
eighty,  killed  and  wounded;  about  twenty  killed,  or  have 
died  sinee  the  battle. 


The  march  against  Monterey.  We  have  pub- 
lished very  full  accounts  of  the  three  days  seige  of 
Monterey  and  the  capitulation  of  the  Mexican  troops 
occupying  the  town  and  fortifications.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  his  letters 
written  previous  to  the  19‘.h,  furnishes  some  very  in- 
teresting sketches  and  explanations  of  the  progress  of 
the  invading  army,  of  which  we  at  once  avail  our- 
selves. 

Seralvo,  Mexico,  Evening,  September  11,  1846. 

Gentlemen — The  following  order  has  just  been 
read  at  parade.  It  is  important,  and  1 hasten  to  fur- 
nish you  with  it  in  time  for  the  express  or  mail  car- 
rier who  goes  down  to  morrow.  It  is  better  than  all 
the  rumors  that  have  emanated  from  the  army  these 
two  months: 

Head  quarters,  army  of  occupation. 

Seralvo,  September  11,  1846. 
[orders  no.  115.] 

1.  As  the  army  may  expect  to  meet  resistance  in 
the  further  advance  towards  Monterey , it  is  necessary 


route  Two  wagons  will  be  provided  by  the  quarter- 
master’s department  for  the  transportation  of  the 
tools,  provisions,  and  knapsacks  of  the  pioneer  party. 

9 The  first  division  will  march  on  trie  13tn  inst. 
10  he  I On  owed  on  sncccao..-  u-i»  muu 

and  field  division  of  volunteers.  The  head  quarters 
will  march  with  the  first  division;  capt.  Gillespie, 
with  half  of  his  company,  will  report  to  major  gen. 
Butler;  the  other  half,  under  the  1st  lieutenant,  to 
brig.  gen.  Worth.  These  detachments  will  be  em- 
ployed for  out  posts  and  videttes,  and  as  expresses 
between  the  column  and  head  quarters. 

4.  The  subsistence  supplies  will  be  divided  between 

the  three  columns,  the  senior  commissary  of  each 
division  receipting  for  the  stores  and  being  charged 
with  their  care  and  management.  The  senior  com- 
missaries of  divisions  will  report  to  capt.  Waggaman 
for  this  duty.  . 

5.  Each  division  will  be  followed  immediately  by 
its  baggage  train  and  supply  train,  with  a strong  rear 
guard.  The  ordnance  train  under  captain  Ramsay 
will  march  with  the  3d  division,  between  its  baggage 
and  supply  train,  and  will  come  under  the  protection 
of  the  guard  of  that  division.  The  medical  supplies 
will,  in  like  manner,  march  with  the  first  division. 

6.  The  troops  will  take  eight  days’  rations  and 
forty  rounds  of  ammunition.  All  surplus  arms  and 
accoutrements,  resulting  from  casualties  on  the  road, 
will  be  deposited  with  lieut.  Stewart,  left  in  charge 
of  the  depot  at  this  place,  who  will  give  certificates 
of  deposit  to  the  company  commanders. 

7.  The  wagons  appropriated  for  transportation  of 
water  will  not  be  required,  and  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  quartermaster’s  department  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

8.  Two  companies  of  the  Mississippi  regiment 
will  be  designated  for  the  garrison  of  this  place.  All 
sick  and  disabled  men,  unfit  for  the  march,  will  be 
lert  behind,  under  charge  of  a medical  officer  to  be 
selected  lor  this  duty  by  the  medical  director.  By 
order  of  major  general  Taylor- 

\V.  W.  S.  BLISS,  Jl ss't.  adj't.  general. 

On  the  road  to  Monterey,  Mexico, 

14  miles  from  Marin,  in  camp,  Sept.  15,  1846. 

Gentlemen — We  are  encamped  for  we  know  not 
how  many  hours — for  an  express  has  just  arrived 
from  gen.  Taylor,  bringing  orders  for  us  to  overtake 
him  in  the  morning — and  1 will  foot  up  our  progress 
to  this  place,  by  copying  from  my  note  book: 

Second  division  of  the  select  six  thousand — march  from 
Seralvo  to  Monterey. 

Sept.  14 — The  2d  division  under  general  Worth, 
which  was  ordered  to  march  to-day — the  lstdivision, 
under  general  Twiggs,  having  marched  yesterday — 
had  just  placed  their  personal  clothing  and  accou- 
trements in  convenient  conditions  for  packing  yester- 
day evening,  w hen  they  were  called  out  for  inspec- 
tion, orderlies,  servants,  and  all,  leaving  their  tents 
unattended.  Just  as  gen.  Worth  appeared  on  the 
field  a heavy  rain,  accompanied  with  wind,  com- 
menced, and,  prostrating  many  of  the  tents,  soaking 
every  thing  in  camp.  At  2 o’clock  Ibis  morning,  the 
reveille  beat,  and  the  poor  fellows,  with  all  their 
duds  still  wet,  commenced  their  preparations  for  the 
march.  The  tents  were  at  once  struck  and  packed — 
wagons  were  brought  up  to  receive  the  tent  poles, 
camp  kettles,  &c  — priyate  mules  and  pack  horses 
were  harnessed — camp  women  with  children  at  the 
breast,  and  of  all  sizes,  packed  themselves  and  little 
ones  upon  Mexican  mules  and  ponies,  and,  by  day- 
light the  column  was  in  motion.  The  rear  guard  did 
not  get  off  until  11  o’clock.  The  day  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly warm.  We  have  marched  twelve  miles, 
over  a country  different  in  every  respect  from  any  I 
have  ever  before  seen.  The  shrubbery  and  plants 
are  entirely  new  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eternal  cactus,  which  grows  all  over  Mexico,  in  a 
hundred  varieties.  The  wild  olive,  and  a white, 
round  leaf  shrub  with  pink  colored  blossoms,  cove. 
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the  mountains  and  table  lands.  We  have  crossed 
five  or  six  clear,  cool  streams  to-day,  and  are  notv 
encamped  upon  the  brow  of  a ravine,  down  which 
runs  a spring  brook.  On  one  side  of  the  ravine  is  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  limestone  filled  with  slate 
pebbles.  From  this  rock  hundreds  of  cool  streams 
gush  out,  and  opposite  the  headquarters  of  the  old 
7th  infantry,  is  a basin  of  cold,  clear  water,  about 
five  feet  deep  into  which  at  least  one  thousand  of 
our  men  have  plunged,  this  evening.  This  stream 
is  full  ofpataxas  (sun  fish)  and  trout. 

15.  We  are  now  about  fourteen  miles  from  Marin. 
We  passed  a few  moments  since,  a rancho  which 
had  just  been  deserted  in  great  haste— the  cows, 
goats  and  chickens  having  been  left  behind.  We  left 
camp  this  morning  at  four  o’clock.  Our  way  has 
let!  along  the  foot  of  a mountain  which  rises  on  our 
right  to  a height  of  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  We  like- 
wise have  a mountain  on  our  left,  of  nearly  the  same 
height.  These  two  mountains  converge  before  us, 
and  descend  at  the  same  time,  to  about  the  level  of 
the  table,  lands  udqo  d,'B-  out  tar 

in  the  distance  Defore  us  rises  the  Sierra  JYIadre, 
higher  and  more  majestic  than  any  we  have  before 
seen.  Our  march  has  been  over  a very  bad  road  to- 
day. Up  hill  and  down — all  rocks  and  pebbles,  ra- 
vines and  mines.  The  whole  country  over  which  we 
have  to-day  travelled  is  covered  with  aged  “Spanish 
bayonet”  trees — a species  of  palm,  each  leaf  of 
which  is  pointed  wi'h  a sharp  thorn.  Some  of  these 
trees  are  two  and  a half  to  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  must  be  from  150  to  200  years  old.  As  we  reach 
ed  this  camping  place,  an  express  came  in  from  gen. 
Taylor,  directing  this  division  to  join  him  at  Marin 
by  a forced  march.  We  are,  therefore,  bivouacked, 
ready  to  march  at  a moment’s  warning.  It  seems 
that  the  Mexicans  are  assembled  in  force,  between 
here  and  Monterey,  and  that  Santa  Anna  himself  is 
in  the  field.  [Rumor.]  There  is  no  doubt  about 
there  being  a strong  force  at  Monterey,  and  gen. 
Taylor  therefore  directs  that  the  1st  and  2d  divisions 
shall  join  to-morrow,  and  march  before  the  town. — 
Capt.  Graham,  of  the  dragoons,  had  a skirmish  last 
night  near  Marin,  with  some  Mexican  videttes,  and 
killed  one  or  two,  and  took  two  or  three  more  pri- 
soners. As  I have  said  before,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  officers,  that  a harder  fight  is  in  store 
than  has  before  taken  plaee.  Gen.  Worth  keeps  his 
division  always  in  readiness,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
be  surprised  by  night  or  day.  Last  night  a sort  of 
stampede  was  got  up  in  camp,  and  we  shall  have 
another  to  night,  of  course.  1 cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  an  alarm  were  to  come  otf  to-night,  a most 
singular  scene  would  follow.  We  are  bivouacked 
in  a thicket  ol  trees,  or  large  shrubs,  all  of  which 
have  thorns.  To  walk  through  them  witnout  stoop- 
iug  and  dodging  aUoul  to  avoid  the  thorns,  is  impos 
sib.e  Horses  and  mules  are  tied  by  long  lassos,  in 
every  direction.  The  whole  thicket,  as  well  as  the 
road  for  half  a mile,  is  filled  with  men  stretched  out 
on  olankels,  chatting  about  the  probaoilities  ol  a fight 
some  predicting  that  no  such  happiness  is  in  re- 
serve for  them,  whilst  others  of  more  experience, 
Lhuik  difleiently.  Gen  Taylor  enters  Marin  to- 
night, mid  ill  there  consolidate  his  little  army.  We. 
march  to-morrow  morning  at  hall  past  3.  11. 

In  Camp  three  miles  toes!  of  Marin,  Sept.  17,  1346. 
Gentlemen — We  left  the  camp  from  which  1 wrote 
you  night  betore  last,  at  half  past  4 yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  dew  had  been  so  heavy  during  the  night 
that  as  we  slept  witaout  tents,  we  found  ourselves 
damp  to  the  skin  when  reveille  beat.  On  rising  from 
my  blanket  to  stretch  my  limbs,  my  head  brought  up 
in  one  ol  tiie  eternal  thorn  trees,  leaving  several 
points  in  the  skin  as  l ducked  down  upon  my  blanket 
again.  To  dress,  gather  your  plunder,  saddle  your 
caballo,  pack,  (on  a Mexican  pack  saddle)  a cross 
mule,  and  all  this  in  the  dark,  and  in  a thick  chappa- 
ral,  is  a job  that  requires  much  patience  to  render  it 
pleasing.  We  got  along  very  well  however,  and, 
after  “taking  a hasty”  cup  of  coffee,  passed  out  of  the 
camp  just  before  the  peep  of  day.  “Our  army  swore 
terribly  in  Flanders,”  said  iny  uncle  Toby.  Gen. 
Worth’s  division  swore  terribly  in  Mexico  yesterday 
morning.  That  chaparral  must  be  a hardened  place 
if  it  does  not  wither  under  the  curses  that  were  heap- 
ed upon  it  by  our  troops.  They  were  literally 
“goaded  on  to  it,”  however,  and  1 am  safe  in  saying 
that  not  a man  came  away  without  a “thorn  in  his 
side.”  I have  spoken  of  the  march  to  that  place, 
with  a high  mountain  on  our  right.  This  mountain 
is  called  the  Sierro  Alvo.  The  town  of  Seralvo,  in 
my  opinion,  received  its  name  from  the  mountain. — 
Ouf  chaparral  camp  was  at  the  end  of  the  Sierra 
Alvo,  and,  like  every  thing  grand,  this  magnificent 
pile  rear3  its  head  in  its  greatest  majesty  when  thus 
abruptly  checked  in  its  glorious  career  by  the  hand 
of  nature.  Yesterday,  when  a clear,  cool,  beautiful 
morning  broke  upon  us,  every  murmur  in  the  ranks 


was  hushed — every  heart  seemed  to  swell  with  m 
voluntary  awe  and  admiration — every  eye  was  fas- 
tened upon  some  of  the  vast  works  of  God  by  which 
we  were  surrounded.  The  Sierra  Alvo  arose  upo  n 
our  right  at  north,  (we  were  turning  its  point),  to  a 
height  exceeding  three  thousand  feet,  and  so  close 
that  it  almost  seemed  possible  to  cast  a pebble  from 
its  summit  into  our  midst.  The  top  of  this  mountain 
is  divided  ofi  inlo  a thousand  fantastic  knobs,  peaks 
and  notches.  One  round,  smooth,  barren  promi- 
nence, resembles  the  wen  that  we  used  to  see  upon 
the  bald  head  of  every  good  old  country  deacon. — 
Some  of  the  wags  along  remarked  that  the  whole 
head  resembled  the  phrenological  developments  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  went  on  humorously  pointing  out 
the  similarities.  The  mountain  on  our  left,  which 
is  not  so  high  as  the  Alvo,  here  took  a southerly  di- 
rection, leaving  us  in  a gap,  with  an  extensive  am- 
phitheatre open  before  us,  as  we  marched  around 

th°n^ih®.  'Leslern  S.U.J5  SUte^1>irpeaArefd  like  one 
vast' plain,  covered  with  chaparral;  but  when  we 
came  to  pass  over,  we  encountered  every  hour  a 
valley  a hundred  feet  deep,  down  which  we  almost 
invariably  found  a stream  of  spring  water  dashing 
over  lime  rocks.  The  road  to  Marin,  though  hilly, 
is  much  smoother  than  that  over  which  we  passed 
the  day  before,  much  of  it  being  as  hard  and  smooth 
as  marble.  The  troops  bore  the  march  well,  though 
it  was  12  o’clock  in  the  day  when  we  reached  Marin, 
Col.  P.  F.  Smith  who  commands  one  of  the  brigades 
of  the  2d  division,  is  one  of  the  very  best  marching 
officers  in  the  army,  a quality  that  renders  him  in- 
valuable in  this  campaign.  Happy  the  soldier  who 
marches  under  him,  for  he  will  go  as  far  in  a day 
with  his  men,  and  do  it  with  less  fatigue  and  distress, 
than  most  of  the  officers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. — 
The  truth  is,  general  Taylor  showed  his  usual  re- 
markable foresight  and  good  judgment  when  he  first 
recommended  col.  Smith  to  the  governoi  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Polk  was  very  wise  to  make  an  officer 
of  him. 

In  descending  into  and  rising  from  the  valleys,  the 
whole  column,  about  a mile  and  a half  in  length, 
train  and  all,  could  be  seen  winding  along  the  road, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  automata  figures.  The 
Heroine  of  Fort  Brown,  or  “Great  Western,”  is  in 
the  crowd.  She  drives  two  Mexican  ponies  in  a light 
wagon,  and  carries  the  apparatus  and  necessaries  i’or 
her  mess,  which  now  numbers  about  a dozen  young 
officers.  There  are  a number  of  women  along,  with 
young  children.  One  soldier  is  leading  a pony,  with 
two  little  children,  two  and  three  years  old,  strapped 

fast  to  the  saddle,  one  on  each  side,  like  Danniem  __ 
i...i-  uic  sauiy  sunuurnt,  and  look 

thin  and  half  starved,  but  they  are  as  gay  as  larks, 
and  even  their  little  faces  are  turned  in  childish  as- 
tonishment towards  the  lofty  mountains  that  rise  like 
great  clouds  before  us.  The  Sierra  Madre,  which 
yesterday  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  column 
as  to  whether  it  was  a thunder  cloud  or  a mountain, 
appears  in  the  bright  morning  sun  with  all  its  splen- 
dor revealed  to  us.  The  height  of  this  mountain  is 
unknown  to  me,  but  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  the  white, 
fleecy  clouds  that  appeared  so  high  and  dry  above 
us  here  on  the  plain,  rest  on  its  side  half  way  from 
the  base  to  the  summit.  This  ridge  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  with  two  or  three  openings  or  passes,  di- 
rectly west  of  us.  Between  these  passes  the  moun- 
tains rise  into  peaks  high  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  interruptions.  Some  of  these  peaks  are  studded 
with  smaller  ones  near  their  apex,  and  resemble  old 
steeples,  with  their  turrets,  and  with  domes  swelling 
up  behind  them.  Sierra  Madre’s  steeples,  however, 
pierce  the  skies  and  look  down  upon  the  storms  and 
the  whirlwinds.  They  need  no  lightning  rods.  Six 
miles  east  of  Marin  is  a village  built  ol  stone  and 
situated  on  a fine  stream  called  Ramos.  It  was 
nearly  deserled,  the  Mexican  troops  having,  the  day 
before  we  reached  there,  driven  off  the  people  by 
actually  whipping  them  cudgelly  into  the  chaparral. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  McCulloch’s  rangers,  some 
twenty  five  in  number,  came  up  vvilh  and  drove 
back  a considerable  party  of  Mexican  cavalry.  This 
party  of  rangers  had  been  sent  forward  by  captain 
Graham  to  reconnoitre.  As  Mr.  Kendall  was  in 
the  party,  he  will  furnish  you  with  the  particulars  of 
the  skirmish  that  followed.  The  conduct  of  McCul- 
loch is  winning  for  him  golden  opinions  from  the 
army.  He  is  a sagacious,  brave  and  exceedingly 
active  man,  exactly  fitted  for  the  dangerous  service 
to  which  he  is  assigned.  His  little  band  has  been 
carefully  selected  by  him,  and  he  relies  upon  each 
man  with  perfect  confidence-  We  did  not  come  in 
sight  of  Marin  until  within  a miic  of  the  town.  The 
table  land  on  which  the  place  is  situated  begins  to 
slope  very  slightly  as  you  approach  from  the  east, 
and  the  view  thus  opened  is  sublime  far  beyond  the 
power  of  the  artist  or  even  of  fancy  to  portray.  The 
town  of  Marin  is  neatly  built  of  lime  stone;  the 


sireels  are  regular,  smooth  and  dry.  Its  plaza  re- 
sembles  all  other  Mexican  plazas  that  I have  seen, 
only  more  neat.  It  has  its  church  in  the  middle  of 
one  side  its  public  buildings,  with  courts  behind 
for  soldiers,  and  a few  miserably  furnished  shopg, 
where  they  sell  miscal  and  frijolas  Here,  too  the 
troops,  which  day  before  yesterday  numbered  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  cavalry,  had 
whipped  the  people  out  of  town,  (strange  po’licy) 
and  were  in  the  very  act  of  thrashing  the  poor  crea- 
tures when  McCulloch’s  company  came  in  sight  of 
the  town.  The  people  say  Torrejori  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  fire  to  the  houses  when  the  rangers  hove 
in  sight. 

From  the  western  limit  of  Marin  you  look  down 
upon  a plain  nearly  two  hundred  feet  below.  This 
plain  or  wide  valley  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, five  or  six  miles  distant.  About  tw.a.mUe°&'vw; 
a hall.  fj'Ofla.lfpyn  /tnnougir  the  trees  among  which 
we  are  encamped  do  not  look  larger  than  rose  bushes 
from  the  town,  yet  the  tents  are  almost  completely 
hidden  from  view,  and  nothing  marks  Ihe  presence  of 
an  army,  from  that  distance,  but  the  cloud  of  smoke 
which  hovers  over  it  from  the  camp  fires.  H. 

Ampudia’s  address  to  ms  troops.  The  follow- 
ing is  a translation  of  gen.  Ampudia’s  address  to  his 
troops  upon  learning  of  the  advance  of  gen.  Taylor 
upon  that  city,  forwarded  to  us  by  our  correspondent. 
The  address  is  conceived  in  good  taste,  and  it  is 
useful  in  showing  the  mounted  force  of  the  enemy 
hovering  upon  the  skirts  of  our  army,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Ampudia  held  gen.  Taylor’s  troops. 
The  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the 

North  to  his  companions  in  arms. 
Soldiers — The  enemy  numbering  only  2,500  re- 
gular troops,  the  remainder  being  only  a band  of  ad- 
venturers without  valor  or  discipline,  are,  according 
to  reliable  information,  about  advancing  upon  Se- 
ralvo, to  commit  the  barbarity  of  attacking  this  most 
important  place.  We  count  near  3,000  regulars  and 
auxiliary  cavalry,  and  these  will  defeat  them  again 
and  again,  before  they  can  reach  this  city.  Soldiers, 
we  are  constructing  fortifications,  to  make  our  base 
of  fortifications  secure,  and  hence  we  will  sally  forth 
at  a convenient  time  and  drive  back  this  enemy  at 
the  point  ol  the  bayonet. 

Soldiers!  three  great  virtues  make  the  soldier 
worthy  of  his  profession;  di-cipiine,  constancy  under 
fatigue,  and  valor.  He  who  at  this  moment  would 
desert  his  colors,  is  a coward  and  a traitor  to  his 
country.  Our  whole  nation,  and  even  foreign  coun- 
ted m3e  pe  n^muceT  shall  be ‘pre- 

served or  forever  lost;  and  its  solution  is  in  your, 
hands. 

I have  assured  the  supreme  government  of  the  tri- 
umph of  our  arms,  confiding  in  your  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  we  will  prove  to  the  whole  world  that 
we  are  worthy  sons  of  the  immortal  Hidalgo,  Morelo, 
Allende,  Iturbide,  and  so  many  other  heroes  who 
knew  how  to  die  combatting  for  the  independence  of 
our  cherished  country. 

Soldiers!  victory  or  death  must  be  our  only  de- 
vice. PEDRO  DE  AMPUDIA. 

Headquarters,  Monterey,  Sept.  14,  1846. 

BAY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  splendid  bay  is  thus  described  in  a work  of 
Farnham.  entitled  “Adventures  in  California:” 

“ l'he  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  the  glory  of  the 
western  world.  Its  mouth  lies  in  latitude  37  de- 
grees 58  minutes.  The  water  on  the  bar  is  eight 
fathom  at  low  tide.  The  mountains  on  either  side 
rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  form 
fine  landmarks  in  foggy  weather  to  point  out  the 
b i r and  the  channel  into  the  harbor.  The  capes  at 
the  ocean’s  edge  are  about  two  miles  apart;  always 
verdant  and  refreshing  to  the  eye;  and  as  you  go  up 
the  passage,  the  little  streams  tumbling  from  the 
rocks  among  the  greenwood,  and  wild  game  standing 
out  on  the  cliffs,  or  frolicking  among  the  brush,  and 
the  seal  barking  in  the  water,  give  promise  of  plea- 
sure from  the  toils  of  the  sea. 

“This  passage  is  about  five  miles  in  length.  Four 
and  a half  miles  from  the  capes  it  narrows  consider- 
ably and  presents  a bold  point  north  and  south.  On 
the  southern  one  stands  a presidio  or  fort,  ou  which 
this  mighty  harbor  condescends  to  depend  for  pro- 
tection. 'l’he  fort  is  in  ruins.  A half  dozen  old 
rusty  guns  m the  care  of  thirty  or  forty  half  clad, 
half  bred  soldiers,  usually  foraging  in  squads  of  five 
or  ten  among  the  neighboring  missions;  one  side  of 
its  walls  tumbled  down,  and  another  strongly  dis- 
posed to  plunge  inlo  the  sea,  and  not  the  tenth  of  a 
true  soldier’s  heart  beating  for  a hundred  miles 
around,  is  a true  summing  up  of  its  present  strength. 

“The  house  of  the  commandant,  situated  in  one 
corner,  is  a respectable  white-washed  pile  of  mud 
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and  bricks.  On  the  other  corner  of  the  same  side  is 
the  chapel,  also  built  of  mud:  a filthy  place  for  wor- 
ship. On  another  side  are  artificers’  shops  and  a 

urison.  The  two  other  sides  are  broken  down,  not 

bv  the  flying  metal  ot  brave  conflict,  but  by  the  gen- 
tle pattering  of  the  rains;  the  ruins  covered  with 
bones!  not  the  bones  of  fearless  men,  who  have  fallen 
in  breach,  throwing  their  gushing  blood  in  the  lace 
of  a conquering  foe;  but  the  bones  of  beeves  that 
have  been  gnawed  by  the  garrison  during  years  ot 
valorous  eating.  Densely  manned,  also  are  these 
piles  of  osseous  ruins,  not  with  rank  and  file  of  mail- 
ed warriors,  but  with  dogs,  vultures,  and  jackals.— 
This  is  Fort  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  strongest  posts 
in  the  Californias.  Heaven  help  its  dogs,  vultures, 
and  jackals  in  case  of  a seige! 

“Six  miles  from  the  capes  at  the  mouth,  and  at  tne 
point  where  it  begins  to  open  into  the  bay,  are  two 
small  islands  on  which  forts  might  be  conveniently 
entrance  into  both  the  nottiV^h&’WIU  and  also  the 
bay.  Indeed,  the  whole  bay  is  so  studded  with  is- 
lands easily  fortified,  and  overhung  by  headlands, 
which  of  themselves  are  fortresses,  that  a party  in 
possession  of  them  could  hold  the  bay  against  vast 
odds,  and  in  comparative  security.  From  the  nar- 
rows to  the  northern  point  of  the  bay  is  twenty  four 
miles,  and  to  the  southeastern  point  thirty  five  miles. 

“The  southern  half  of  the  bay  varies  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen,  the  northern  half  from  four  to  twenty 
miles  in  width.  In  every  part  of  this  large  tract  of 
water  is  good  holding  ground,  and  on  all  its  shores 
are  coves  in  which  vessels  of  any  tonnage  may  lie 
snug  and  secure  from  storms,  within  a cable’s  length 
of  the  land.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  bay  is 
the  inlet  of  the  Rio  Sacramento.  It  is  about  one  and 
three-fourth  miles  wide  for  the  distance  of  seven 
miles,  and  then  spreads  out  into  a bay  seven  miles 
wide,  and  twelve  in  length,  when  it  narrows  down  to 
four  miles  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a half, 
then  widens  to  seven  or  eight  miles  the  distance  of 
eleven  miles,  with  islands  in  the  centre,  then  nar- 
rows to  four  miles  for  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
and  then  it  widens  into  a bay  about  twenty  miles 
north  and  south,  and  about  the  same  distance  east 
and  west  studded  with  nine  islands.  On  the  east  of 
it,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
bay,  lies  one  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  northeast 
and  southwest,  and  of  a breadth  varying  from  three 
miles  to  ten.  All  these  islands  are  low  and  marshy. 
On  the  southern  point  of  this  large  island  comes  in 
the  Rio  San  Joaquim,  and  on  the  northern  point  of 
it  is  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Sacramento. 

“On  the  south  side  of  the  promonotory  on  which 

village  called  YerBa'i'ueno.^Xs  uie'Kk'rBor  'inawWcn 
foreign  vessels  refit  and  purchase  supplies  lies  in  front 
of  Yerba  Bueno,  it  will  scarcely  be  imparting  any 
fact  not  legitimately  inferable  from  their  known  cha- 
racter, to  say  that  the  Yankees  have  built  and  inhabit 
this  town.  These  descendants  of  the  kings  and  no 
bles  of  the  old  Saxon  Heptarchy,  knighted  and  enno- 
bled anew  by  their  physical  and  mental  conquests  over 
the  wilderness  of  America  and  over  the  oppressions 
of  the  northern  conquerors,  the  reigning  families 
and  nobles  of  Great  Britain,  have  built  up  an  empire 
of  mind  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  In  the  hay  of 
San  Francisco  is  Yerba  Bueno.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  a nation  is  spoken  into  being.  The  Chinese 
seas  are  burdened  with  its  ships.  On  the  coast  of 
Africa  the  emancipated  slave  unfurls  the  banner  of 
freedom  over  the  fortunes  of  an  independent  national 
existence,  and  almost  the  entire  habitable  parts  of 
this  great  continent  are  enjoying  the  impulses  to  hu- 
man freedom  which  the  American  Saxons  sent  out 
to  the  race  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  These  Yankees 
at  Yerba  Bueno  employ  themselves  in  their  charac- 
teristic business  of  doing  everything. 

“The  surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence  of  this 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  can  never  be  properly  esti- 
mated by  being  viewed  from  the  land.  One  must 
approach  it  from  the  sea;  have  a full  view  of  the 
lofty  shores  north  and  south,  rising  at  intervals  into 
lofty  peaks  girded  at  their  bases  with  primeval  for- 
ests of  evergreen  cedars  and  pines  mottled  with  the 
boughs  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  plane.  The  bar, 
which  springs  from  the  northern  headlands  of  its  en- 
trance, and,  running  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific  from  five  to  nine  fathoms,  causes  a belt  of 
surf  to  roll  across  the  mouth,  must  be  passed.  A 
breeze  must  bear  your  bark  over  and  along  the  dan- 
gerous rocks  three  quarters  of  a mile  inside  on  the 
right,  quarrelling  with  the  surges;  and  onward  four 
miles  between  the  projecting  cliffs,  overhanging 
peaks  and  verdant  woodlands  filled  with  starting 
deer  and  other  game,  to  the  harbor  of  the  narrows 
beneath  the  fort;  and  thence  onward  still  past  the 
fort  and  the  islands  lying  across  the  entrance;  and  the 
bay  is  seen!  a broad  sheet  of  water,  stretching  off, 
north  and  south,  the  largest  and  best  harbor  of  the 


earth,  surrounded  by  a country,  partly  wooded,  and 
partly  disposed  in  open  glades  and  prairies  of  the 
richest  kind,  covered  with  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
mission,  and  deer,  and  elk,  and  bears.  And  amid 
the  beautiful  hiils  of  the  south  and  east  are  Santa 
Clara,  El  Pueblo  San  Jose,  and  Mission  San  Jose; 
and  on  the  southern  peninsula,  five  miles  wide,  is 
San  Francisco,  Yerba  Bueno,  the  trading  house  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  fur  company,  the  Presidio,  and  the 
Castillo;  on  the  northern  peninsula  is  San  Rafael, 
and  in  the  north  San  Francisco  Solano;  a group  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  that  knows  no  superior  in  any 
clime.” 


SAN  JUAN  D’ULLOA. 

The  London  Daily  Neivs  gives  the  subjoined  min- 
ute description  of  this  famous  castle: 

“On  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Spain,  after 
the  miserable  remains  of  their  garrison  had  been  sent 
off  to  Havana,  I went  with  two  companions  over  the 

• r n'-  T"~->  'UiTHua..  It  is  a tremendous  place 

if  at  all  well  manned.  iVO  wVnudt  ..  .._  . ..  ’ 

long.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  raging  of  the  yellow 
fever  within  its  walls  and  the  want  of  provisions,  the 
Mexicans  would  never  have  taken  it  without  a naval 
force  very  superior  to  the  one  they  then  possessed, 
though  they  have  never  since  had  any  force  compar- 
able to  that  one. 

“The  outer  walls  of  this  fortress  are  of  immense 
thickness — upwards  of  twelve  feet;  and  in  the  posi- 
tions most  exposed,  the  walls  are  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen feet  in  depth  of  solid  white  stone.  It  is  a very 
porous  and  rather  soft  stone,  so  that  balls  do  not  split 
or  crack  it  so  much  as  they  quietly  embed  them 
selves.  These  outer  walls  have  batteries  all  round; 
the  guns  are  well  planted,  with  here  and  there  a neat 
corner  for  a mortar.  The  inner  walls  are  so  con- 
structed that  if  the  outer  walls  are  gained  it  would 
still  be  at  a slaughterous  expense  to  the  beseigers,  if 
the  garrison  were  at  all  competent  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  position. 

“We  entered  the  fortress  from  below  at  the  prin- 
cipal gate,  which  was  of  great  strength,  and  very 
skilfully  contrived;  and  then  went  along  a stone  pas- 
sage, which  had  several  gateways,  and  ‘cunningly 
devised’  narrow  passes,  with  high  stone  walls  on 
each  side.  This  was  terminated  by  a canal,  or  moat, 
with  a draw-bridge  over  it.  We  next  arrived  at 
flights  of  stairs,  and  passing  up  several  vault-like  as- 
cents, we  gained  the  top  of  the  grand  batteries.  The 
general  characteristic  is  that  of  great  strength,  and 
plenty  of  room  to  work  in.  They  mounted  120  long 
24-pounders,  all  of  brass.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  in  excellent  condition.  The  mortars  were  of 

lame  calibre,  though  not  in  such  good  order  as  the 
guns.  i ne  powuermagazmes  wcic  „ 

dry  stone  well,  plugged  at  the  top  with  blankets,  and 
having  a round  metal  lid  over  the  mouth  that  opened 
upon  the  batteries. 

“We  next  descended  to  the  inner  works,  and  gain- 
ed the  secondary  walls  by  a circuitous  route.  Be- 
sides the  necessity  to  the  besiegers  of  having  guides 
who  well  knew  every  turn  of  the  works,  the  excite- 
ment and  smoke  are  almost  certain  to  produce  a con 
fusion,  in  which  the  voice  or  presence  of  the  guides 
would  be  lost,  and  the  party  dashing  onward  might 
only  arrive  at  a dead  wall,  a gap  looking  out  upon 

the  sea,  or  the  mouth  of  a twenty  four  pounder. 

The  circuitous  route  of  our  descent  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  range  of  walls  was  entirely  exposed  to 
their  batteries,  the  guns  grinning  at  us  all  the  way, 
like  so  many  black  tusks,  as  we  traversed  stone 
causeways  and  narrow  passes.  Whole  regiments 
might  here  be  raked  down,  after  they  had  conquered 
the  outer  W’alls.  But  the  “chances  of  war”  are  nu- 
merous; and  one  imperfection  in  the  greatest  power 
(if  otherwise  perfect)  may  render  it  inapplicable, 
and  perhaps  ridiculous.  On  arriving  at  their  inner 
batteries,  we  found  the  guns  in  a wretched  condition. 
They  were  no  better  than  a Chinese  effect  ‘calculat- 
ed’ to  strike  terror  into  his  mind.  But  one  may  im- 
agine how  very  angry  the  subtle  architect  of  this 
formidable  castle  would  have  been,  could  we  have 
seen  his  excellent  arrangements  for  the  safe  and 
nearly  certain  destruction  of  the  assailants  thus  ren- 
dered abortive. 

“We  now  descended  a very  wide  and  steep  flight 
of  stone  stairs  which  led  down  into  the  grand  castle 

square,  or  little  town,  as  one  might  almost  call  it. 

yVe  entered  at  the  bottom  through  some  gateways, 
[the  architect  had  never  missed  an  opportunity  for 
giving  the  beseiged  protection  in  retreating,  ancTlime 
to  rally,]  and  then  found  ourselves  in  a large  open 
square,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  very  lofty  walls,  the 
lower  part  of  which  displayed  doors  and  entrances 
into  barracks,  guard  houses,  and  shops  of  various 
kinds  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  a garrison  would 
need.  The  governor’s  house  is  at  the  farther  end.— 
It  was  a genuine  soldiers’  lodgement,  and  very  bare 
of  ornament,  except  that  of  war,  for  it  was  riddled 


all  over  with  the  marks  of  shot  and  shell.  Its  strong 
covered  balcony,  intended  to  serve  as  a protection 
both  from  the  broiling  sun  and  from  the  fall  of  mis- 
siles, was  in  many  places  torn  in  long  gaps.  All  the 
towers  and  buildings  of  any  elevation  had  also  been 
knocked  about  and  defaced  by  the  shot  and  shells 
from  Vera  Cruz,  previous  to  the  surrender  of  the 
castle.  But  the  mutilations  and  destruction  did  not 
materially  affect  the  strength  of  the  place.  Very 
few  of  the  guns  had  been  dislodged;  even  the  outer 
batteries  were  not  injured  so  as  to  render  them  inef- 
fective, with  the  exception  of  a gap  of  ruins  in  one 
or  two  places.  There  is  about  a mile’s  breadth  of 
sea  running  between  San  Juan  d’Ulloa  and  the  town 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

“How  strongly  and  skilfully  this  fortress  is , pro- 
tected by  art  the  reader  has  now  some  idea:  but  San 
Juan  d’Ulloa  is  equally  protected  by  nature;  for 
while  the  defences  of  art  which  I have  briefly  des- 
cribed are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  side  and  angle  fac- 
ing the  town,  those  angles  which  face  the  main  ocean 
..  nr  hack  of  the  castle,  are  pro- 

tected by  a long  succession  ol  roeiry  reels,  utterly  de- 
fying the  approach  of  any  vessels  of  war.  Many 
black  and  rotting  wrecks  visible  even  at  high  water, 
attested  some  of  the  natural  ‘terrors  of  the  place.’ 
— But  in  these  days  it  is  generally  understood  by  all 
military  men  that  no  place  is  impregnable,  and  that 
thorough  soldiers,  well  officered  and  led,  can,  and 
will,  and  do,  take  any  place.  At  what  cost,  is  not 
the  question.  The  thing  can  be  done.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 


Gulp  Squadron. — The  Falmouth,  sloop  of  war  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola  on  the  1 5th  inst.  23  days  from 
Tampico,  having  head  wind  all  the  way. 

The  John  Mains  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  15th 
from  Vern  Cruz,  via  Balize. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer  arrived  at  Pensacola 
on  the  17th  from  Chagres. 

Lieut.  Berryman  has  been  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  U.  S.  schooner  On-ka-hy-e. 

Capt.  Carpender'and  the  crew  released. — From  the  yV. 
Orleans.  Times,  Oct.  I0t/i: 

TheU.  S.  sloop  of-war,  John  Adams,  Commander 
McCluney,  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  25th  ult.  touched  off 
the  S.  W.  Pass  on  the  7th  inst.,  on  her  way  to  Pensa- 
cola. Lieut.  Kennedy,  late  of  the  U.  S.  schr.  For- 
ward, came  passenger  in  her,  and  left  her  at  the  Ba- 
lize, arriving  in  the  city  yesterday  afternoon.  Fx-om 
this  gentleman  we  have  learned  the  following  partic- 
ulars regarding  Blockading  Squadron.  The 

whole  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Tiuxton,  who 
surrendered  to  the  Mexicans  after  the  loss  of  that  ves- 
sel off  Tuspan,  have  been  released,  the  officers  on  pa- 
role, the  men  under  a pledge  for  a due  exchange 

Capt.  Carpender,  the  late  commander  of  that  ill-fated 
vessel,  Purser  Cutter,  Mi’.  Wilkinson,  Captain’s  Clerk, 
and  many  of  her  crew  came  passengers  in  the  John 
Adams.  The  rest  of  the  officers  and  men  were  taken 
on  board  the  store  ship  Relief,  at  Antone  Lizardo,  to 
sail  for  Pensacola  in  a few  days  after  the  departure  of 
the  John  Adams;  she  was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  schr.  Forward,  Capt.  Nones,  which  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Tuspan,  on  the  25th  ult.,  to  take  on  board 
ten  or  twelve  men,  who  had  been  left  there  sick  by 
Capt.  Carpender,  when  he  left  for  Tampico,  after 
surrendering  himself  and  cre-w.  The  U.  S.  frigate 
Raritan,  Capt.  Gregory,  from  Pensacola,  and  the 
steamer  Vixen,  from  New  York,  arrived  off  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  22d  ult.;  the  latter  having  on  board  Com. 
M.  C.  Perry.  It  was  believed  that  Com.  Pep.rt 
would  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  steamer  Mississippi, 
on  her  arrival  off  Vera  Cruz,  where  she  was  daily  ex- 
pected from  Pensacola.  The  marine  who  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  die,  for  striking  Lieut. 
Taylor,  of  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary’s,  was  hung  at 
the  yard-arm  on  board  that  vessel  on  the  29th  ult. 
The  schr.  Flirt,  Lieut.  Sinclair,  had  sailed  for  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  repairs.  The  brig  Porpoise  was  on  a 
cruise  to  the  southward;  the  Somers  and  St.  Mary’s 
were  blockading  Vera  Cruz.  The  remainder  of  the 
squadron  were  at  Sacrificios,  where  there  were  lying 
at  anchor  several  foreign  men-of-war. 

Lieut.  Kennedy  states  that,  at  the  time  he  left,  no 
rumor  existed  of  any  attempt  to  be  made  by  the  squa- 
dron on  Tampico.  There  has  been,  for  some  time,  a 
report  that  a hostile  demonstration  was  to  be  madeain 
Alvarado.  With  regard  to  Mexican  internal  affairs, 
very  little  was  known  in  the  squadron.  It  was,  how- 
ever, stated  that  Santa  Anna  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  was  about  to  march  against 
Gen.  Taylor.  The  Mexicans,  notwithstanding  alj 
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their  attachment  to  Santa  Anna,  would  not  elect  him 
their  President,  unless  he  pledged  himself  to  a vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  with  America.  On  that 
subject,  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion:  seeming- 
ly, all  ranks  were  burning  with  desire  to  drive  the  in- 
vaders from  the  soil — if  they  could. 

The  health  of  the  crews  on  board  the  several  ships 
oft'  Vera  Cruz  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  admira- 
ble discipline  kept  up  has  put  them  all  in  a most  effi- 
cient state  to  meet  the  enemy.  Officers  and  men  are 
alike  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  show  their  mettle. 

Lieut.  George  M.  Baciie,  whose  rece.it  loss  while 
in  the  command  of  the  surveying  brig  Washington,  is 
so  much  deplored,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
received  his  education  previous  to  his  entrance  into  the 
Navy  of  theU.  S.  He  was  ardently  attached  to  his 
profession,  and  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  branches 
of  science  which  bear  mw>  — — u — i 
service  on  ship  board  was  nearly  constant,  and  was 
always  acceptable  to  those  in  command.  About  eight 
years  ago  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey, in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
precision,  and  the  fertility  of  resource  which  such  a 
work  admits.  First  under  Commander  Gedney,  and 
then  as  the  chief  of  a h ideographic  party,  lie  has 
been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  shores  of  N.  York, 
N.  Jersey,  Deleware,  and  Maryland.  His  name  will 
be  found  in  connexion  with  and  responsible  fqr  parts 
of  the  hydrography  of  the  coast  survey  charts  of  N. 
York  bay,  Delaware  bay,  the  Chesapeake,  and  the 
harbors  of  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  and  Little  Egg  har- 
bor, and  others.  He  looked  to  the  exploration  of  the 
Gulf  stream  as  the  crowning  labor  upon  the  work. — 
The  surface  had  been  examined  by  his  great  ancestor, 
and  he,  with  the  resources  of  modern  science  at  com- 
mand, was  to  explore  the  depths,  and  to  reveal  to  the 
navigator  the  laws  of  temperature,  rate,  and  set  of  cur- 
rent, in  and  near  this  mighty  ocean  stream.  Pie  had 
made  one  very  successful  cruise,  and  was  returning 
from  a second,  the  results  of  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  not  less  interesting  than  those  of  the  first, 
when  overtaken  by  the  storm  of  the  seventh  and  hur- 
ricane of  the  eighth  of  September.  All  that  nautical 
skill  aud  intrepidity  could  dj  were  tried  to  save  his 
officers,  crew,  and  vessel,  and  the  very  manouvre 
which  gave  them  safety  rendered  it  impossible  that  he 
should  recover  the  deck  when  swept  from  it.  His  af- 
ter sufferings  may  be  imagined,  but  are  known  only 
to  that  God  and  father  who  has  received  hi»  splrlx. — 
lie  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  records  of  ob- 
servation, even  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  his  vessel, 
and  we  trust  that  the  memorial  which  their  collection 
and  publication  would  afford  may  now  he  considered 
a pious  duty  by  those  who  have  survived  him.  Eve- 
ry generous  spirit  will  seek  to  connect  his  name  im- 
perishahly  with  the  exploration  of  the  Gulf  stream 
which  he  died  in  attempting.  His  name  and  honor- 
able fame  are  the  only  inheritance  of  his  orphan 
children. 

GUI.F  SQUADRON. 

Mexican  Movements. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  in  the  squadron, 

dated 

“Off  Vera  Cruz,  Sept.  22. 

“The  files  of  the  El  Indicator  and  other  journal 
contain  intelligence  of  passing  events,  with  nearly  all 
the  decrees  issued  since  the  lurmation  of  the  new  ca- 
binet, for  the  increase  of  the  miiilary  force,  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  oilier  branches  of  the  government. — 
The  national  guard  is  being  organized;  and  from  the 
statements  in  the  public  papers,  the  measure  would 
seem  to  he  a popular  one,  as  the  ciLizens  are  said  to 
oiler  themselves  freely  to  he  enrolled.  The  decree 
embraces  every  citizen  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  fif- 
ty. The  citizens  of  Puebla  have  armed  and  eq  lip- 
ped a force  of  one  thousand  men,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, for  the  service  of  the  government.  General 
Santa  Anna  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  14th 
inst.  with  great  parade.  In  ti is  letter,  written  to  the 
minister  of  war  on  the  occasion,  he  stales  his  intern 
tention  of  proceeding  immediately  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
disclaims  any  design  of  accepting  the  supreme  power, 
if  liis  services  are  required  in  the  field. 

“The  report  which  was  previously  mentioned  of 
■ his  having  given  orders  to  the  army  at  Monterey  to 
fall  back  on  San  Luis  Potosi,  is  contradicted  by  Gen. 
Mejia,  in  a despatch  dated  at  Monterey,  Aug.  24. — 
He  states  that  a force  of  eight  thousand  men  will 
soon  he  assembled  there,  and  that  he  will  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.  It  is  said  that  our  army 
is  in  possession  of  Santa  Fe. 


“ 1 he  present  government  has  manifested  great  ac- 
tivity since  its  accession  to  power,  and  adopted  eve- 
ry measure  for  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. — 
Detachments  of  troops  from  the  city  and  other  parts 
of  Mexico,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  have  been 
lately  despatched  to  the  north,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  it  is  not  unlikely  they  will  have  a force  of 
15  01)0  men— or  perhaps  more,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Monterey.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  large 
lores  is  to  be  kept  in  the  field,  as  it  is  well  known 
the  public  treasury  is  empty.  The  only  money  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  within  our  knowledge,  are 
the  small  sums  contributed  by  private  individuals, 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  a regiment  for  a month.” 

The  Jhtgship. — There  is  a report  that  Com.  Stewart 
is  to  have  the  command  of  the  naval  force  in  the 
gulf,  and  that  the  big  ship,  the  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  now  being  fitted  out  at  Norfolk,  will  be  his  Hat: - 
ship. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Bonita , commanded  by  Lieut. 
Benham,  Passsed  midshipmen  Thompson  and  Colbv, 
and  Midshipman  Phelps,  was  cruising  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  where  the  recent 
gale  commenced,  since  which  nothing  has  been  seen 
of  her.  It  is  probable  she  was  lost. 

THE  SQUADRON  IN  THE  PACIFIC. CALIFORNIA  TAKEN 

POSSESSION  OF. 

Capture  of  a Mexican  brig  of  war. — From  a letter 
published  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  appears  that  the 
Mexican  brig  of  war  Malek-Adhel  was  captured  in 
the  ports  of  Mazatlan  by  one  of  our  vessels,  supposed 
to  be  the  sloop  of  war  Warren.  The  Warren  being 
outside,  despatched  five  launches,  well  armed,  to 
capture  the  Mexican  then  at  anchor  in  the  bay. — 
The  officers  and  crew  on  board  the  Drig,  unprepared 
for  an  attack,  took  to  their  boats  in  great  confusion 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Americans.  Two  officers, 
named  Zsrega  and  Cililio,  and  several  sailors,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  moment  the  “Yankees”  found 
themselves  masters  of  the  vessel,  they  cut  her  cables 
and  made  sail  for  the  frigate.  [JY.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Savannah , dated 

“At  Sea,  July  31,  1846 

“On  the  7th  June,  the  commodore  received  infor- 
mation at  Mazatlan,  that  the  Mexican  troops,  six  or 
seven  thousand  strong,  had  by  order  of  the  Mexican 
government,  invaded  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  had .attanW  — rV 

unaer  Lien.  Taylor,  and  that  the  squadron  ol  the  U- 
nited  States  was  blockading  the  coast  of  Mexico  on 
the  Gulf. 

“These  hostilities,  he  considered,  would  justify 
commencing  offensive  operations  on  the  west  coast. — • 
He  therefore  sailed  on  the  8th,  in  the  Savannah,  for 
the  coast  -of  California,  leaving  the  Warren  at  Mazat- 
lan, to  bring  any  despatches  or  important  information 
that  might  reach  there.  We  arrived  at  Monterey  on 
the  2d  of  July,  where  we  found  the  Cyane  and  Le- 
vant, and  learned  that  the  Portsmouth  was  at  San 
Francisco. 

“On  the  morning  of  theTlh,  having  previously  ex- 
amined the  defences  and  localities  of  the  town,  the 
commodore  sent  Captain  Mervine  with  a summons  to 
the  military  commandant  of  Monterey,  requiring  him 
to  surrender  the  place  forthwith  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States.  In  reply,  he  stated  that  he  was  not 
authorized  to  surrender  the  place,  and  referred  the 
commodore  to  the  commanding  general  of  California, 
Don  Jose  Castro. 

“Every  arrangement  having  been  made  the  day  pre- 
vious, the  commodore  immediately  embarked  the  ne- 
cessary force  (about  t w o hundred  and  fifty  seamen 
and  marines)  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  which 
landed  at  ten  o’clock,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the 
ships,  with  great  promptitude  and  good  order,  under 
the  immediate  command  ofCapt.  Win.  Mervine,  assis- 
ted by  Commander  H.  N.  Page  as  second. 

“The  forces  were  immediately  formed  and  marched 
to  the  custom-house,  where  Commodore  Sloat’s  proc- 
lamation to  the  inhabitants  ol  California  was  lead,  the 
standard  of  the  U.  States  hoisted,  amid  three  hearty 
cheers  by  the  troops  and  foreigners  present,  and  a sa- 
lute of  twenty-one  guns  fired  by  all  the  ships.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  proclamation,  both  in  English 
and  Spanish,  was  posted  up  about  the  town,  and  two 
justices  of  the  peace  appointed  to  preserve  order  and 
punish  delinquencies, — the  alcaldes  declining  to 
serve.  , 

“Previous  to  landing  a ‘general  order,’  was  read  to 
the  crews  of  all  the  ships  for  their  guidance  under  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  We 


feel  confident  that  the  inhabitants  of  Monterey  and  all 
other  places  where  our  forces  were,  have  been 
safe  from  the  least  depredation  or  the  slightest  in- 

“Immediately  after  taking  possession  of  Monterey 
Com.  Sloat  despatched  a courier  to  General  Castro, 
the  military  commandant  of  California,  with  a letter 
and  a copy  of  his  proclamation,  to  which  he  received 
a reply.  On  the  9th,  lie  despatched  a letter  by  cour- 
ier to  Sr.  Pio  Pico,  the  governor  at  Santa  Barbara. 

“On  the  6th  of  July  he  despatched  orders  by  sea  to 
Com.  Montgomery  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  &c.  and  at  7 a.  m.  of  the 
9th,  that  officer  hoisted  the  flag  at  San  Francisco-read 
and  posted  up  commodore  Sloat’s  proclamation,  and 
took  possession  of  that  part  of  the  countrv  in  the 
nau\1rf  uic'Ioth,  at  the  request  of  the  foreigners  at 
the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose,  the  commodore  furnished  a 
flag  to  be  hoisted  at  that  place — about  70  miles  inte- 
rior from  Monterey,  and  appointed  a justice  of  the 
peace  to  preserve  order  in  the  town — the  alcaldes 
declining  to  serve.  The  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
16th. 

“On  the  8th,  Commodore  Sloat  selected  Purser  D. 
Fauntleroy  to  organize  a company  of  35  dragoons 
from  volunteers  from  the  ships,  and  citizens  on  shore 
to  reconnoitre  the  country — keep  open  the  communi- 
cation between  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  and  to 
prevent  the  people  of  the  country  from  being  robbed 
&c.,  & c.,  and  directed  him  to  purchase  the  necessary 
horses  and  equipments  to  mount  them. 

“Passed  Midshipman  Louis  McLane  having  also 
volunteered  for  that  service,  he  appointed  him  first 
lieutenant  of  the  company.  On  the  17th,  Fauntleroy 
was  directed  to  reconnoitre  the  country  with  his 
command  as  far  as  the  mission  of  St.  Johns — to  take 
possession  of  that  place — hoist  the  flag,  and  to  recov- 
er ten  brass  guns  said  to  have  been  buried  there  by 
Gen.  Castro  when  he  retreated  from  that  place.  On 
his  arrival  there,  Mr.  Fauntleroy  found  the  place  had 
been  taken  possession  of  an  hour  or  two  previous  by 
Capt.  Fremont,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Monterey 
on  the  19th.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  garrisen  the 
place,  dig  up,  mount  the  guns,  and  recover  a large 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot,  said  to  have  been  secre- 
ted there;  ail  of  which  he  accomplished  before  we  sail- 

tion  was  maintained. 

“On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  July  the  Congress 
arrived  with  Commodore  Stockton. 

“On  the  16th,  the  British  Admiral,  Sir  George  F. 
Seymour,  arrived  in  the  Collingwood,  SO.  An  officer 
was  immediately  sent  by  Commodore  Sloat  to  tender 
him  the  usual  courtesies  and  the  facilities  of  the  port. 
He  was  subsequently  furnished  with  a set  of  topgal- 
lant masts  and  other  spars  for  his  ship,  and  sailed  on 
the  22d  for  the  Sandwich  islands. 

“The  visit  of  the  admiral,  I have  no  doubt,  was 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause  in  California,  as  the  in- 
habitants fully  believed  he  would  take  part  with 
them , and  that  we  would  he  obliged  to  abandon  our 
conquest;  but  when  they  saw  the  friendly  intercourse 
subsisting  between  the  two  commanders,  and  found 
that  lie  could  not  interfere  in  their  behalf,  they  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  Mexican  flag  fly  in 
California  again. 

“On  tiie  23d  Commodore  Sloat  directed  Commodore 
Stockton  to  assume  the  command  oi  the  forces  ana 
operations  on  shore,  and  on  the  29th,  having  Determ- 
ined to  return  to  the  United  Stales  via  Panama,  he 
hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Levant,  arid 
sailed  for  Mazatlan  and  Panama,  leaving  the  remain- 
der of  the  squadron  under  his  command.  , 

i “At  the  tune  of  our  leaving  Monterey,  the  United 
1 States  were  in  quiet  possession  oi  all  ‘Alla  Caliiorma 
north  of  Santa  Barbara. 

! “The  Cyane  sailed  lor  St.  Diego  on  the < 2Cth  to 
I carry  down  Captaii^remont,  with  about  150  rifle- 
men, (Americans,)  to  take  possession  there,  and  to 
I cut  off  General  Castro’s  tetreat  to  Lower  California 
I or  Mexico.  „ 

“The  Congress  was  to  sail  on  the  30th  for  San  1 e- 
dro,  to  take  possession  there.  That  place  is  27  miles 
from  the  city  of  Angelos,  where  General  Castro  arid 
Governor  Pico  then  were;  and  it  was  believed  that 
immediately  on  her  arrival  they  would  surrender, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  all  opposition  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  Calilornias.” 

BLOCKADE  OF  TIIE  MEXICAN  PORTS  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

Commodore  Stockton,  oil  taking  command  of  the 
American  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  issued  the  follow- 
ing:— 
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To  all  ivhom  it  may  concern.  I,  JR-  Stockton, 
commodore,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  of  the  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia, do,  by  the  authority  of  the  president  and  con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  hereby  de- 
clare all  the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  outlets,  and  in- 
lets on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  south  of  San  Die- 
go, to  be  in  a state  of  vigorous  blockade,  which  will 
be’  made  absolute  except  against  armed  vessels  of 
neutral  nations. 

All  neutral  merchant  vessels  found  in  any  of  the 
bays  and  harbors  on  said  coast  on  arrival  of  the 
blockading  force,  will  be  allowed  twenty  days  to 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  nineteenth  day 
of  August,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
l0rAngel6s,^  fheTd“[VnmefiLh2PSSJn  the  “Ciucad  de 
[Signed]  J.  R-  STOCKTON, 

Commodore  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  nava 
forces  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  gov- 
ernor and  commander  in  chief  of  the  territory  of 
California. 

A letter  dated  Tepic,  Sept.  12,  1846,  says — 
Commodore  Stockton  has  declared  the  whole  of 
the  coast  of  Mexico  in  a state  of  blockade.  He  has 
established  himself  governor  in  the  capital  of  Upper 
California.  It  is  reported  that  the  pcrts  of  Lower 
California  are  to  be  taken  possession  of,  and  San  Bias 
made  a rendezvous  for  the  squadron  and  their  prizes. 

The  Cyane  arrived  cff  San  Bias  on  the  2d  of  this 
month  and  sent  the  notification  of  the  blockade  to  the 
authorities.  She  is  cruising  off  the  coast,  occasion- 
ally anchors  in  the  bay,  and  has  seized  a couple  of 
coasting  vessels.  Another  vessel  has  also  arrived  off 
Mazatlan,  and  has  cut  out  of  that  harbor  a coasting 
vessel. 


| Captain  Fremont  from  the  west  they  joined  him  and 


Commodore  Sloat  returning  home — arrived  at 
Havana  on  the  7th  inst . — accompanied  by  five  or  six 
of  his  officers,  having  left  at  Monterey  Pacific,  U.  S. 
frigate  Congress,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Com- 
modore Stockton.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the 
squadron  were  all  in  excellent  health.  Commodore 
Sloat  hoisted  his  pennant  at  Havana  on  the  10th  fust, 
on  board  the  U S.  brig  Perry,  and  would  sail  for 
Norfolk  or  Charleston  in  a few  days. 


came  on  here;  Captain  Fremont  took  up  arms  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  assaulted,  while  engaged  in 
his  surveys,  by  the  forces  of  General  Castro.  He  is 
a man  of  great  coolness  and  resolution.  His  original 
force  consisted  of  thirty,  but  since  he  espoused  the 
republican  cause  his  force  has  increased,  by  volun- 
teers, to  three  hundred;  but  they  are^now  all  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Stockton.  They  will 
debark  from  the  Cyane,  when  she  reaches  her  desti- 
nation, mount  fresh  horses,  and  take  the  field  with 
their  rifles,  revolving  pistols,  and  rapiers,  glistening 
in  light  over  their  buckskins. 

We  have  taken  the  harbor  of  the  San  Francisco, 
and  our  flag  floats  over  the  bright  beauties  of  the 
Sacramento.  All  California  ill,  in  a few  months, 
be  under  its  protection.  The  natives,  disgusted  by 
the  sway  of  military  chieftains,  are  flying  to  it  for 
repose,  for  hope,  ar.d  the  blessings  of  a republican 

~r  "t,— , ,Onr  trnvprnment  cannot  pull  it  down 
if  they  wanted,  or  make  lVsvay  p , ri_ 

will  run  it  up  again:  are  determined  to  establish  a 
new  state  and  connect  themselves  with  our  Union. — 
Mexico  cannot  prevent  this.  She  has  had  but  very 
little  to  do  with  California  for  years,  and  has  aban- 
doned her  to  the  cruel  sway  of  bloody  usurpers,  till 
the  people  have  at  last  risen  in  arms.  We  are  going 
to  aid  them,  and  if  you  cannot  find  a defence  of  our 
conduct  in  the  let-alone  policy,  then  look  into  the 
obligations  of  humanity,  which  rest  on  nations  as  on 
individuals.  Having  established  a free  representa 
tive  government,  extending  its  protection  alike  to  all 
classes,  we  expect  to  withdraw.  But  the  govern- 
ment will  stand,  for  its  foundations  will  be  laid  in  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  the  nation. 

Our  squadron  consists  of  (he  Congress,  Savannah 
Cyane,  Portsmouth,  Warren,  Levant,  and  schooner 
Shark.  The  Columbus  is  expected  here  in  a few 
days  from  the  East  Indies.  The  Savannah,  Warren 
and  Levant  have  been  out  here  three  years  and  ought 
to  return,  but  will  be  detained  until  difficulties  are 
settled,  or  they  are  relieved,  except  the  Levant — she 
leaves  for  home  and  lands  Commodore  Sloat  at  Pa 
nama,  when  he  will  cross  the  isthmus  and  reach  the 
United  States  by  West  India  steamers.  The  officers 
and  crew  are  in  general  good  health.  A spirit  o 
cheerfulness  and  activity  pervades  all  ranks.  We 
are  patrolling  streets  under  arms,  building  forts,  and 
administering  law  and  justice. 


The  Philadelphia  North  American  has  the  follow- 

17.  S-  frigate  Congress. 

Monterey,  California,  July,  26,  1846. 

We  proceeded  from  Callao  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands; we  made  the  passage  in  28  days,  though  it 
covers  about  six  thousand  miles.  We  landed  Mr. 
Van  Eyk,  our  new  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Turrell, 
our  new  consul  at  Honolulu  under  appropriate  sa- 
lutes, and  Commodore  Stockton  introduced  (he  new 
commissioner  to  the  king;  we  found  the  missionaries 
in  good  health,  actively  employed,  and  received  from 
them  many  kind  attentions.  We  visited  all  their 
schools  and  wGre  highly  gratified.  In  these  are  edu- 
cated those  on  whom  the  destiny  of  these  islands  de 
pends.  Nothing  struck  me  here  with  so  much  force 
as  the  huge  volcanoes,  which  threw  up  these  islands 
to  the  light  of  heaven,  which  ages  since  became  ex- 
tinct, but  which  still  lift  their  towering  cones,  and 
look  out  in  savage  grandeur  on  the  seas. 

• We  sailed  from  Honolulu  on  the  22d  of  June,  ar.d 
arrived  here  after  a passage  of  28  days.  We  found 
all  Monterey  in  a state  of  revolution  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flying  over  Monterey.  There  has  been  but 
little  fighting  as  yet,  as  Gen.  Castro  with  his  forces 
has  retired  to  the  souih.  Commodore  Stockton  has 
despatched  the  Cyane,  with  Capt.  Fremont  and  his 
two  hundred  riflemen  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  the 
commodore,  with  the  marines  of  the  squadron,  is  to 
engage  him  as  he  wheels  about  to  the  north.  He  is 
a savage  military  chieftain. — a usurper  who  has  cov- 
ered this  country  for  years  with  rapine  and  blood. — 
He  massacred  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  but  a few 
days  since,  three  American  rodents  here.  His 
overthrow  will  be  hailed  by  natives  as  well  as  for- 
eigners. He  is  held  as  an  outlaw  by  both. 

This  revolution  commenced  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
all  of  foreign  birth,  who  had  settled  here  and  were 
not  Roman  Catholics,  out  of  the  country  The  pro- 
scribed party  took  up  arms,  appointed  Mr.  Ide,  of 
the  United  States,  their  leader,  declared  California 
free  of  Mexican  rule,  and  avowed  their  determina- 
tion to  make  her  an  independent  republic. 

They  took  Sonoma,  an  important  town,  the  inhabi- 
tants joined  them,  fortified  the  place,  and  repelled 
successfully,  every  force  sent  against  them.  When 
Monti  rey  u a ■ taken  1)  mu  squadron,  they  imtnedi- 
»ih!v  urn  up  (lie  A.iiCiu-tm  flag.  On  the  arrival  of 


The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  has  also  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated — 

U.  S flagship  Savannah, 

Q?’r TWm,.,,  nf ■ rniirm-«in  Julv  27.  1846. 

biR:  1 send  you  this  by  the  sloop  of  nar  Levant 
which  is  bound  to  Panama,  Commodore  John  D 
Sloat,  who  comes  home  by  that  way,  and  send  you 
all  the  news  I am  in  possession  of.  We  left  Mazat 
Ian  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  arrived  at  this  place  on 
the  2d  of  July,  all  well.  On  entering  the  bay  we 
found  lying  at  anchor  the  sloops  of  war  Levant  and 
Cyane,  and  on  the  15lh  of  July  the  frigate  Congress 
Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton,  arrived — all  well. 

On  the  7th  ol  July,  1846,  at  half  past  10  o’clock, 
we  sent  our  boats  ashore,  armed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Mervine,  took  the  place,  hoisted 
the  American  ensign  and  saluted  it  with  twenty  one 
guns,  and  ever  since  we  have  had  a strong  guard  on 
shore  to  protect  the  place.  From  all  appearances 
the  inhabitants  are  well  satisfied.  On  Sunday,  19th 
of  July,  Col.  Fremont,  and  his  party  arrived  here. 
A nobler  looking  set  of  men  1 never  saw.  Full  of 
health  and  vigor.  They  have  a Delaware  Indian 
chief  with  them,  and  some  Indians  of  (he  same 
tribe. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a visit  from  Col. 
Fremont  We  have  received  official  information 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  now  flying  at 
Yerba  Bueno,  St.  Johns,  Sutas  fort  on  the  Sacra- 
mento, Lavriliti,  Somona,  and  Bodega,  and  that  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  have  quiet  possession  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  all  the  country  within 
one  hundred  miles  around,  to  the  manilest  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  have  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  flag  and  officers  for  protection. 
— In  taking  possession  of  these  places,  many  fine 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  have  been  acquired.  The 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth  Captain  Montgomery,  is  ly- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  taking  care  of  that  part  of  the 
country. 

As  Commodore  Stoat  leaves  us,  we  shall  be  under 
the  command  of  Com.  R.  F.  Stockton,  and  Captain 
Mervine  takes  command  of  our  ship  and  Capt*  Du- 
pont of  the  sloop  of  war  Cyane.  We  expect  to  leave 
this  place  in  two  or  three  months  for  home.  I think 
it  is  most  time,  for  next  October  we  have  been  out 
three  years,  and  by  the  time  we  get  home  it  will 
make  our  cruise  three  years  and  six  months.  We 
are  all  well,  and  our  ship  in  beautiful  order.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  lose  our  commodore,  for  he  is  very 


popular  with  us.  The  barque  Sterling,  of  Boston,  is 

here  at  anchor,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  barque 
Angola  left  this  place  for  Oahu  and  the  East  Indies. 

S T^AT^ES-!)  F THE  UNION. 

Wisconsin  The  views  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  advantage  which  this  territory  pos 
sesses  to  the  farmers  over  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  are  perhaps  new  to  the  public  and  should 
be  widely  circulated: 

We  published  a few  weeks  since  an  interesting 
letter  from  a correspondent  in  Bloomington,  Iowa, 
which  spoke  in  very  favorable  terms  ol  that  fertile 
region.  As  v.e  like  all  to  have  “fair  play,”  we  in- 
sert to  day  a brief  notice  of  an  enterprising  and 
pleasant  village  in  Wisconsin  which,  we  are  assured 
by  a friend  who  has  recently  visited  it,  is  not  over- 
rated. 

Wisconsin  is  represented  to  be  the  most  healthy  and 

picatjauv  j v r „n  ti,o  Dorados”  of  the 

west.  The  winters  are  much  milder  than  in  the 
western  and  northern  part  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania;  arid,  what  is  of  vastly  more 
importance,  entirely  clear  of  those  distressing  and 
too  frequently  fatal  fevers  which  many  parts  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  other  western  states  are 
subject  to. 

Another  great  advantage  which  the  farmer  and 
business  man  who  settles  in  Wisconsin  have  over 
those  who  locate  in  the  great  valley  of  Mississippi 
and  its  tributary  streams,  is  the  increased  price  he 
can  obtain  for  his  wheat  and  other  produce  over  his 
more  southwestern  neighbors. 

Being  located  on  or  near  the  great  northern  lakes, 
he  has  the  entire  choice  of  either  the  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Canada  markets,  by  which  he  can  obtain 
from  twenty  to  fifty  cents  more  per  bushel  for  his 
wheat  than  is  paid  at  Bloomington,  Burlington,  Na- 
ples, Peoria,  Peru,  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  and 
other  maiket  towns  of  Iowa  and  southern  Illinois. 

Every  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  (by  the  failure  of 
crops,  war,  or  other  causes)  in  England,  at  once  en- 
ables the  Canada  grain-buyers  to  give  more  for  grain 
on  the  northern  lakes  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
southwestern  states.  Besides,  all  produce,  such  as 
flour,  wheal  beef,  pork,  laid,  &c.,  which  has  to  pass 
through  the  warm  climate  of  New  Orleans  to  reach 
New  York,  Boston,  or  other  eastern  markets,  is  de- 
preciated in  value  in  contrast  with  that  raised  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  northern  portions  of  the  Union, 
which  reaches  New  York  and  the  other  eastern 
markets  by  the  northern  route. 

To  a farmer  who  has  500  or  1 ,000  bushels  of  wheat 
to  sell,  twenty  or  thirty  cents  difference  per  bushel 
in  price  makes  a considerable  item  in  his  income.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  above  facts  we  cheerfully  refer 
him  to  the  price  current  of  Mihvaukie,  Sheboygan, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  or  Buffalo,  in  contrast  with  those 
places  named  above,  which  are  too  great  a distance 
from  the  lake  trade  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
northern  route  to  market.  Many  farmers  towards 
the  centre  of  Illinois  cart  their  wheat  from  100  to 
150  miles  north  to  Chicago  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
the  northern  market.  Those  in  Iowa  of  course  are 
precluded  by  being  located  still  a greater  distance 
from  it. 

Wisconsin  is  a more  rolling  and  not  so  flat  a coun- 
try as  Iowa  and  Illinois;  hence  more  active  streams, 
and  of  course  less  cause  for  treating  agues  or  ma- 
lignant and  fatal  fevers;  for,  after  all,  without  good 
health,  business,  il  ever  so  gtfod,  will  not  bring  com- 
fort. [Pennsylvania  paper. 

The  village  of  Sheboygan,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  thr  iving  towns  in  Wisconsin,  is  situated 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth 
of  Sheboygan  river,  in  Sheboygan  county,  Wiscon- 
sin territory,  and  is  fifty-five  miles  northeast  from 
Mihvaukie,  and  65  miles  south  from  Green  Bay. 

Sheboygan  river  is  capable  of  being  rendered,  at 
a comparatively  small  expense,  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors upon  the  western  lakes,  and  is  without  any  im- 
provement accessible  to  a large  number  of  the  sail 
craft  navigating  Lake  Michigan.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  a pier  extending  into  the  Jake  some 
eight  hundred  feet,  at  which  the  largest  sized  steam- 
boats stop  to  land  freight  and  passengers.  There  is 
a good  road  from  Sheboygan  to  Fond-du-Lae,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Winnebago,  a distance  of  thirty-five 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000,  voted  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  is  now 
being  expended  in  the  further  improvement  of  this 
road,  intersecting  which  are  other  roads  leading  to 
Madison,  Fort  Winnebago,  Portage,  Ceresco,  Green 
Lake,  Green  Bay,  Stockbridge,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  territory. 

The  surface  of  the  land  of  Sheboygan  and  Fond- 
du  Lac  counties  is  slightly  rolling,  the  soil  is  rich 
and  admirably  adapted  to  larming  purposes.  The 
timber  consists  of  sugar-maple,  beech,  oak,  walnut 
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ani!  a small  proportion  of  pine,  and  is  interspersed 
with  beautiful  prairies  and  “openings.”  The  water 
is  pure,  and  the  streams  all  have  an  active  current. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  western  N.  York, 
but  it  is  somewhat  milder.  The  difference  of  lati- 
tude between  Buffalo  and  Sheboygan  being  about 
three-fourths  of  one  degree,  while  the  difference  of 
longitude  is  vastly  in  favor  of  Wisconsin. 

These  counties  are  entirely  free  from  the  “ague” 
and  other  fevers  to  which  so  great  a portion  of  the 
western  country  is  subject,  and  they  are  rapidly 
being  settled  by  enterprising  farmers  from  N.  York 
and  the  New  England  slates. 

Abundance  of  good  land  (combining  timber,  wa- 
ter, &c.)  can  yet  be  obtained  there,  however,  at  go- 
vernment price,  ($1.25  per  acre,)  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  territory; 
and  persons  seeking  a new  home  in  the  west  will  find 
it  very  much  to  their  advantage  to  land  at  Sheboygan, 
and  look  at  the  surrounding  country  before  gome 
eleetvhoro,  oo,  if  uui  uispicased  with  the 

soil  and  climate,  facilities  will  be  offered  them  for- 
getting to  other  portions  of  Wisconsin — this  being 
the  most  central  landing  in  the  territory. 

[Sheboygan  Gaz 

Lake  Superior.  The  shores  of  this  great  inland 
sea  have  been  for  many  months  past,  and  are  now, 
the  scene  of  very  exciting  operations.  Those  who 
have  visited  that  great  collection  of  pure  water  the 
season  past,  bear  their  united  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  are  buried  beneath 
the  conglomerate  and  trappean  rock  which  surround 
its  shores.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
that  those  treasures  will  be  taken  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  at  some  future  period,  and  made  useful 
to  man  is  equally  beyond  question;  for  the  avarice 
and  love  of  gain  which  are  so  natural  in  the  human 
heart  will  not  remain  quiescent  when  wealth  is  to  be 
had  by  digging  among  the  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
crossing  broad  seas,  or  climbing  to  the  mountain 
tops.  Let  the  fact  be  known  that  nature  has  hidden 
some  of  her  choicest  treasures  in  a certain  portion  of 
the  globe,  however  distant  or  difficult  of  approach 
that  portion  may  be,  it  will  be  visited  and  human  en- 
terprise will  search  out  and  bear  off  the  prize. 

It  has  been  but  a short  time  since  it  was  generally 
known  that  mineral  wealth  was  to  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  well  has  that  short 
time  been  improved  by  the  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen. During  the  past  season  much  money  has 
been  expended  in  exploring,  digging,  and  building 
houses.  Young  men,  and  even  those  more  advanced 
in  years,  have  found  their  way  to  these  disiant  re- 
gions r here  once  the  Objibaways  proudly  trod,  and 
were  lords  of  all  they  surveyed.  And  even  now  the 
frequent  reports  from  the  volcanic  rocks  come  up 
from  the  depths  below  and  go  booming  over  the 
tran  ament  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  cry  is,  “the 
vein  grows  richer  the  deeper  we  sink  the  shall,  and 
nature  has  exhausted  her  treasure  here.” 

In  another  direction,  the  sound  of  the  pick-axe 
may  be  heard,  and  the  clink  of  the  geologist’s  ham- 
mer, but  notwithstanding  all  this,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in»-  mining  operations  upon  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  are  yet  but  in  a stale  of  infancy,  it 
may,  and  probably  will  be,  many  years  before  the 
mineral  wealth  in  these  regions  will  be  fully  deve- 
loped, or  any  thing  like  their  extent  be  known.  We 
be  ieve  there  is  a more  healthy  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
public  heart  now  in  relation  to  these  mines  than 
that  manifested  last  winter  and  spring.  Men  now 
begin  to  see  arid  know  that  every  location  does  not 
contain  a fortune,  and  tfiat  every  “surface  specimen” 
is  not  a sure  index  of  the  mineral  treasure  which 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  beneath  it. 

There  are  those  among  us  who,  by  superior  vigi- 
lance and  great  industry,  will  find  out  where  the 
greatest  treasure  lies,  and  avail  themselves  ol  it, 
while  many  others,  urged  on  by  the  love  of  filthy 
lucre,  and  yet  ignorant  of  the  busimss  in  all  its 
bearings,  will  venture  in  and  get  nipped.  Many  sup- 
pose that  the  excitement  in  “copper  slocks”  has 
died  away  never  to  rage  again,  but  such,  we  opine, 
will  find  themselves  mistaken.  The  coming  winter 
operations  will  developc  such  things  as  will  make 
the  people  feel  that  fortunes  are  yet  to  be  made; 
therefore  we  give  them  timely  warning  to  look  be 
lore  they  leap.  Such  mineral  wealth  as  yet  Ins  bu- 
ried in  the  deep  sunken  rocks  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  will  be  brought  out  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
have  its  legitimate  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 

Further  developments  are  to  be  made,  which  will 
form  a new  chapter  in  the  science  of  geology;  for  all 
the  scientific  men  who  have  explored  the  mineral 
regions  say  they  have  never  read  of,  or  seen,  6uch 
peculiar  formations  of  mineral  as  appear  about  the 
lake.  And  although  they  see  nothing  to  contradict 
or  set  aside  old  facts  and  theories  in  geological  sci- 
ence) jet  the  developments  already  made  would  seem 


to  form  a new  chapter  in  that  interesting  book  which 
Nature  has  opened  in  the  ear'll.  We  feel  no  dispo- 
sition to  laugh  at  or  ridicule  that  enterprise,  whose 
spirit  had  driven  so  many  men  of  science  and  labor 
into  those  mineral  regions,  to  hunt  for  new  facts  and 
demonstrations  in  the  science  of  the  earth,  and  to 
toil  for  gain.  If  such  did  not  take  the  lead  and  risk 
their  time  and  their  money  in  such  an  enterprise,  the 
mineral  wealth  which  we  believe  lies  buried  in  the 
rocks  and  earth  which  surround  Lake  Superior, 
would  never  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  hu 
man  race.  We  are  among  those  who  will  not  with- 
hold the  meed  of  praise  from  them  who  make  one 
blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  none  grew  before,  or 
bring  up  from  the  bowels  of  mother  earth  treasures 
which  will  benefit  the  world.  Such  enterprise  de- 
serves and  will  receive  its  due  reward. 

[Boston  Mail. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Weio  and  Important  Discoveries  in  the  Ancient  Wes- 
tern Mounds:  communicated  to  the  Ethnological  Socie- 
ty,— Several  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Ethnological 
society  of  this  city,  before  the  summer  recess,  were 
rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  the  reading  of  their 
extensive  foreign  correspondence,  and  by  the  com- 
munication and  discussion  of  a variety  of  topics,  as 
well  by  the  presentation  of  valuable  new  works,  re- 
ceived from  abroad.  Two  successive  evenings  were 
also  chiefly  devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  explanation 
of  a collection  of  charts,  drawings  of  noted  and  anci- 
ent relics,  made  by  E.  G.  Squier,  of  Ohio,  during  a 
prolonged,  minute,  and  scientific  investigation  of  the 
ancient  mounds  of  the  Scioto  valley. 

Mr.  Squier,  a member  of  the  society,  was  known 
to  be  engaged  in  this  most  interesting  branch  of  re- 
search: but  the  society  were  not  prepared  to  expect 
so  full,  various,  and  important  a report  as  he  had  to 
make.  During  several  months,  in  which  he  was 
partly  occupied  in  making  surveys  in  that  part  of  the 
stale,  lie  devot  d much  attention  to  the  ancient  works 
which  there  abound;  and,  not  content  with  an  im- 
perfect examination,  he  made  accurate  measurements 
of  multitudes  of  them,  laid  down  their  positions, 
bearings,  &c.  took  notes  of  every  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  the  ground,  and  went  to  much  expense  in 
deep  and  thorough  examinations.  He  dug  into  about 
eighty  of  the  solitary  tumuli,  or  mounds,  and  obtain- 
ed many  curious  objects. 

ment  to  this  subject,  and  recall  what  they  have  read 
and  heard  iu  relation  to  those  remnants  of  ancient 
arts,  they  probably  will  realize  that  as  little  satisfac- 
tory light  has  yet  been  shed  on  the  objects  as  on  their 
origin;  and  that  the  effect  of  all  that  has  yet  been 
published  ha-3  been  to  stimulate  rather  than  satisfy 
curiosity.  In  some  instances  we  have  heard  ol  bones 
being  found  in  them,  with  the  beads  and  implements 
of  modern  Indians;  in  others,  of  objects  apparently 
of  date  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  red  race,  on 
the  spot;  and  in  others  of  European  coins  of  ancient 
as  well  as  of  modern  date;  while  numbers  of  those 
which  have  been  opened  have  been  reported  to  con- 
tain nothing  remarkable;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
have  been  regarded  by  some  intelligent  observers  as 
mere  natural  elevations,  having  no  visible  marks  of 
human  hands.  In  fact,  the  various  and  olten  ine- 
concileable  statements  on  record  produced  a pain.ul 
uncertainty  on  the  mind,  Irotn  which  we  now  seem 
about  to  be  relieved. 

The  members  of  the  society  were  no  less  gratified 
then  surprised  when  Mr.  Squier  presented  before 
them  his  maps,  plans,  sketches,  &c.  all  accurately 
delineated  and  numbered,  with  a hundred  or  two  ol 
curious  pipes,  ornaments,  tools,  and  other  articles  of 
more  questionable  use,  which  he  has  discovered  in 
the  course  of  his  excavations.  An  examination  ol 
these  interesting  objects,  with  the  information  on 
manv  points  obtained  from  Mr.  Squier  in  person, 
satisfied  them  that  important  facts  had  at  length  been 
obtained;  and  a strong  wish  was  expressed  that  they 
should  be  laid  before  the  public  without  loss  of  time. 
The  venerable  president  of  the  society,  the  Hon.  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  (at  whose  house  the  meetings  are  usu- 
ally held  ) offered  to  contribute  essentially  to  the 
publication;  and  we  may  look  for  a brief  but  highly- 
interesting  memoir  in  a short  time  under  the  sanction 
of  the  society. 

Our  readers  will  desire  to  hear  something  of  the 
principal  facts  thus  ascertained  and  of  the  conclusions 
which  they  may  warrant  respecting  the  date,  origin, 
or  design  of  those  works,  which  have  so  long  and  so 
effectually  baffled  every  inquirer.  We  have  but  lit- 
tle space  to  devote  to  the  subject;  and  must  necessa- 
rily confine  ourselves  to  a mere  outline  of  some  ot 
the  leading  points. 


Mr.  Squier  draws  a distinction  between  the  sever- 
al kinds  of  ancient  works  which  he  has  examined— 
mounds  or  tumuli,  wallB,  ditches,  dug-holes  and  grad- 
ed roads.  The  mounds  (of  which  alone  we  shall  at 
present  attempt  to  give  any  account)  he  has  found  to 
be  chiefly  of  three  different  sorts:  those  for  sepulture; 
those  for  lookouts  and  probably  beacons,  and  those 
for  forts  and  other  defensive  works.  About  eighty 
of  all  these,  as  we  before  remarked,  he  has  excavat- 
ed, and  that  not  superficially,  but  deeply  and  syste- 
matically, often  by  shafts  and  cross  cuts,  and  to  the 
very  bottom  and  centre.  The  results  to  which  he 
has  been  brought,  and  in  support  of  which  he  has 
facts  sufficient  to  convince  the  society,  are  primarily 
the  following: 

The  mounds  of  sepulture  were  raised  over  the  bo- 
dy of  one  individual  each,  and  the  body  was  laid  on 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground .ai4pljSe,u\]lfu',8g: 
Ifc'iVf'uncleF the  "apex  by  digging  deep  enough,  though 
in  some  cases  it  is  easy  to  bo  misled  in  deciding  on 
the  natural  level.  Where  that  can  be  accurately  as- 
certained, Mr.  Squier  assures  us,  the  investigator 
may  rest  assured  a shaft  sunk  perpendicularly  from 
the  top  through  the  centre  of  a sepulchral  mound 
will  strike  upon  human  remains  within  a few  inches 
of  that  level.  It  may  also  be  concluded  where  no 
such  relics  are  found  that  the  mound  was  not  one  of 
sepulture. 

The  remains  of  human  bones  are  usually  found 
resting  upon  a mass  of  hard  mortar,  and,  from  re- 
peated observations,  it  was  thought  that  a rude  open 
coffin  or  bier  had  been  formed  for  their  reception, 
perhaps  by  hydraulic  lime,  as  the  substance  seemed 
to  be  unaffected  by  moisture.  It  has  been  proved, 
however,  that  the  mass  consisted  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  it  was  formed  of 
some  portion  of  the  bones.  Various  objects  were 
found  among  the  human  ashes,  many  of  them  highly 
interesting  on  one  or  another  account.  The  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Squier  wns  able  to  bring  with  him, 
though  but  a small  part  of  his  collection,  surprised 
the  society,  as  they  furnish  evidence  of  a skill  and 
taste  in  sculpture  far  surpassing  any  thing  exhibited 
by  the  existing  Indian  tribes.  He  found  the  figures 
of  above  one  hundred  animals  of  different  species,  in 
all  departments  of  zoology,  formed  with  such  accu- 
racy as  to  be  readily  distinguishable,  and  many  of 
them  shaped  with  almost  perfect  accuracy  and  fin- 
ished in  detail,  as  if  by  superior  workmen,  showing 
a liveliness  of  expression  which  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  portraits  of  particular 
hirds1(_bMsts,  fish^o^  regtilest  5U,llcu(ues  unisned  so 
carefully  as  to  show  the  mottles  of  the  skin,  and 
these  correspond  in  size,  and  form,  and  position,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  body.  What  increases  the  sur- 
prise is  to  find  the  most  accurate  and  animated  of 
these  figures  sculptured  in  stones  of  the  hardest  kind. 
Some  specimens,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Squier,  ara 
of  porphyry;  others,  hov,  ever,  are  apparently  made 
of  clay  or  some  other  substance,  compounded  by  art, 
and  brought  to  a slate  of  great  hardness,  probably  by 
heat.  The  pottery  appears  to  be  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  the  belter  kinds  far  exceeding  any  thing 
known  to  our  Indians.  Many  of  the  sculptured  ob- 
jects are  pipes,  and  it  appears  that  they  differ  essen- 
tially in  form  from  any  now  in  use  among  the  exist- 
ing tribes,  having  in  all  instances  a long,  narrow, 
straight  piece  as  a base,  from  the  middle  of  which 
rises  the  bowl,  while  the  hole  for  the  smoke  is  per- 
forated in  one  of  the  ends — modern  Indian  pipes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  usually  in  the  form  of  an  elbow. 

Numerous  spear  and  arrow  heads  have  also  been 
found  among  the  ashes,  &c.  at  the  base  of  the  sepul- 
chral mounds.  These  are  made  of  quartz,  flint,  and 
other  stones,  with  some  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass. 
The  last  mentioned,  however,  may  have  been  intend- 
ed, chiefly  as  knives.  The  spear  and  arrow-heads 
bear  a stronger  resemblance  to  the  former  weapons 
of  the  present  race  of  Indians  than  any  of  the  other 
objects;  hut  as  similar  ones  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Britons  and  some  of  the  Asiatics— specimens  having 
been  dug  from  the  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
raised  in  limes  of  early  Grecian  history,  and  such  are 
still  manufactured  and  employed  in  Africa,  in  Pata- 
gonia, &e. — no  very  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  this  circumstance. 

The  graves  at  the  base3  of  the  mounds,  opened  by 
Mr.  Squier,  were  sometimes  covered  by  large  plates 
of  the  most  beautiful  isinglass.  He  has  in  his  pos- 
session numerous  specimens,  which  must  have  been 
obtained  with  great  labor,  and  transported  a great 
distance,  unless  perhaps  they  may  have  been  procur- 
ed from  boulders  at  some  point  short  of  the  remote 
primitive  rocks,  now  the  nearest  known  localities. 

Among  the  curious  articles  taken  from  the  graves 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  copper  axes,  grav- 
ers,  &c.,  nor  the  ivory  heads;  the  former  of  which 
I appear  to  have  been  hardened,  possibly  by  some  proa 
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cess  like  that  attributed  to  the  Mexicans,  wane  some 

of  the  latter  are  covered  with  a plating  of  silver,  ap- 
parently pure,  being  still  perfectly  bright  and  unim- 
paired by  rust.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  these  and 
other  questions  are  likely  to  be  soon  decided  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  as  specimens  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Silliman  for  analysis. 

We  have  hardly  room  to  add  a few  more  facts  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  these  mounds.  In  dig- 
ging into  them,  their  strata  of  white  sand  were  sev- 
eral times  observed,  which  at  length  attracted  partic- 
ular attention,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  se- 
pulchral mounds  were  often  marked  with  this  partic- 
ular feature,  evidently  by  design,  though  for  reasons 
impossible  to  be  conjectured.  It  appears  that  the 
workmen  would  occasionally  pause  in  their  labors, 
smooth  the  mound  when  partly  elevated,  and,  after 
reducing  it  to  a uniform  conical  surface,  sprinkle  ov- 
it  a thin  coat  of  whitish  sand,  with  a degree  of  care 
adding  large  quantities  of  earth.  niriVrS%^l!eauu=I®Uf,eJ 
or  three  such  cases  have  been  discovered,  at  consid- 
erable distances  from  each  other,  but  lying  in  con- 
centric spherical  forms.  To  remove  all  apprehen- 
sions of  being  the  effects  of  alluvial  depositions  in 
high  floods,  adjacent  mounds,  standing  on  the  same 
levels,  have  been  found  to  be  destitute  of  such  appear- 
ances. 

Beds  of  charcoal  were  opened  in  several  of  tne  se- 
pulchral mounds,  at  some  depth  from  the  surface, 
but  at  a considerable  height  above  the  graves,  where 
fire  had  evidently  been  kindled,  but  apparently  ex- 
tinguished by  smothering  with  earth — whether  for 
sacrifices  or  not  cannot  be  determined. 

Of  the  other  remains  of  ancient  works  which  have 
been  surveyed,  examined,  drawn,  and  described  by 
Mr.  Squier,  we  have  not  room  to  say  more  than  that 
they  were  numerous,  and  often  very  curious;  while 
some  are  of  great  extent  of  height,  and  many  were 
erected  as  well  as  placed  with  great  skill.  Intelli- 
gent gentlemen  in  New  Haven  and  Boston,  who  have 
seen  the  objects  collected  by  Mr.  Squier,  have  ex- 
pressed an  equal  desire  witli  the  Ethnological  Socie- 
ty that  his  notes  and  drawings  might  be  published  in 
full;  and  preparations  are  making  for  a work  of  con- 
siderable size,  to  which  the  memoir  proposed  by  that 
society  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  superficial  examina- 
tions of  mounds  have  heretofore  disclosed  facts  which 
have  been  misinterpreted,  and  have  led  to  erroneous 
conclusions.  For  example,  modern  Indians  have  of- 
ten used  eminences,  artificial  as  well  as  natural,  for 
places  of  interment;  and  the  discovery  of  bones,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  present  race,  has 
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origin,  or  that  the  present  race  were  occupants  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  same  state  of  society,  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  before  the  growth  of  the  ancient 
forest  trees  whicii  stand  upon  many  of  the.  mounds. 
Mr.  Squier  has  (bund  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  modern  date  of  several  such  deposits,  in  the 
disturbance  of  the  strata  of  white  sand  before  de- 
scribed. 

The  occasional  disinterment  of  European  coins 
and  medals,  which  have  more  than  once  given  origin 
to  conjectures  of  European  colonies  or  military  ex- 
peditions in  America,  long  before  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus, and  even  by  the  Romans,  has  been  often  account- 
ed for  from  the  fact  that  the  French  used  to  bring 
out  old  pieces  of  money  to  barter  with  the  Indians, 
or  to  present  to  them  as  ornaments,  because  they 
were  formerly  cheaper  than  current  coin.  Many  of 
these,  perforated,  to  enable  the  sayage  possessor  to 
string  them  together,  bore  witness  of  their  mode  of 
introduction. 

The  discovery  of  a single  grave  or  tomb  at  the  cen- 
tre of  each  sepulchral  mound,  which  Mr.  Squier  has 
made,  thus  becomes  a fact  of  great  importance,  as  it 
gives  us  the  first  fixed  point  from  which  to  proceed 
with  certainty  in  forming  our  opinions,  and  in  direct 
ing  further  inquiries. 

We  are  certain  that,  however  numerous  may  be 
the  natural  mounds  in  the  west,  there  are  many 
which  are  wholly  artificial,  though  some  persons  have 
lately  questioned  it.  We  are  certain,  also,  that 
where  any  marks  of  the  present  red  men  are  found, 
they  have  only  come  in  as  disturbers  of  what  had 
been  made,  completed,  used,  and  long  abandoned, 
before  the  period  of  even  their  traditions. 

[JVeui  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

STEAMERS  ON  THE  ORINOCO  RIVER. 

Grant  to  V.  Ellis.  We  have  more  than  once  allud- 
ed to  a project  which  has  been  brought  forward  by 
Vespasian  Eliis,  Esq.  late  U.  S.  charge  d’  affairs  to 
Venezuela,  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  Orinoco  by 
steam.  Having,  within  a few  days  past,  been  favor- 
ed with  an  interview  with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  another  in- 
telligent gentleman  from  Venezuela,  we  proceed  to 
s.ule  suine  of  the  farts  n hmh  we  have  derived  from 


m,  aided  by  sundry  official  documents  published 

in  that  country,  and  by  such  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  were  within  our  reach. 

The  river  Orinoco  and  its  branches  water  four- 
fifths  of  the  territory  of  thfe  republic  of  Venezuela, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada. 

Codazzi,  who  published  in  1840  a map  and  geog- 
raphy of  Venezuela,  under  the  patronage  and  subse- 
quent sanction  of  that  government,  says,  that  the  Or- 
inoco is  navigable  400  leagues,  or  1200  miles.  The 
principal  bi anches  are  the  Guaviare,  Meta,  Caroni, 
Apure,  and  Portuguesa,  all  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  Meta  is  said  to  be  navigable  to  a point  within 
120  miles  of  Bogota.  Darby  represents  the  Orinoco 
as  being  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  says  the  area 
of  the  basin  drained  by  it  is  400,000  square  miles, 
equal  to  256  millions  of  acres,  and  adds,  that  “few 
rivers  of  the  world  afford  a more  extended  and  less 
interrupted  navigation.”  Codazzi,  whose  statements 
are  undoubtedly  re!  table,  as  he  surveyed  the  repub 
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his  labors  and  reports,  gives  a favorable  account  oi 
the  valley  of  the  Orinoco.  He  represents  it  as  being 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  not  unhealthy,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  some  of  the  lakes  near  the  ocean. 
The  principal  products  are  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
iudigo,  cotton  and  sugar.  High  up  the  river  are  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle.  They  are  slaughtered  prin- 
cipally for  their  hides,  which  are  an  important  arti- 
cle of  export.  Jerked  beef  is  profitably  exported  to 
the  West  India  islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco. 

Angostura,  240  miles  to  the  ocean,  is  the  seaport 
town  and  main  depot  for  the.  produce  of  the  valley  of 
the  Orinoco.  Vessels  of  a large  class  ascend  the 
river  to  Angostura,  and  it  has  a large  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing trade.  It  is  situated  very  much  like  New 
Orleans,  at  the  lowest  point  on  the  Orinoco  where  a 
town  could  be  inhabited.  McCulloch  in  his  gazetteer 
speaks  thus  of  Angostura: — 

“Owing  to  its  situation  in  a fertile  country,  on  a 
great  navigable  river,  and  its  command  of  a very  ex- 
tensive inland  navigation,  it  is  favorably  situated  for 
com  merce,  which  it  carried  on  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  struggles. — 
These,  however,  have  diminished  its  commerce, 
wealth  and  population.  The  last,  which  in  1807  was 
estimated  at  8,500,  does  not  now  (1830)  perhaps  ex- 
ceed 3;500.  Jt  has  a large  hall  where  meetings  of 
congress  have  been  held,  with  a hospital  and  college, 
and  is  defended  by  a fort  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Though  low  and  subject  to  inundation,  the 
climate  is  temperate  and  not  unhealthy.” 

Nearly  20  years  of  peace  and  quietness  under  a 


founded.  That  the  enterprise,  if  well  managed,  wifi 
be  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe;  and  certainly  it  will  be  of  immense  advant- 
age to  Venezuela,  by  developing  her  resources,  facil- 
itating her  internal  trade,  and  greatly  increasing  her 
external  commerce.  In  the  latter  advantage  other 
nations  will  of  course  share — and  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  now  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a company  to  carry  the  grant  into  effect,  and 
we  learn  that  he  is  in  a fair  way  to  succeed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  think  it  proper  to 
allude  to  a letter  which  we  published  on  the  18th  of 
last  month  from  an  American  resident  in  Venezuela, 
depreciating  the  impot tanee-of  this  enterprise,  and 
containing  statements  respecting  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Orinoco  country,  which  we  find  to  be 
very  erroneous.  For  instance,  he  states  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  province  of  Guayana,  in  which 
Angostura  is  situated,  at  only  10,557,  whereas  we 
find  by  the  official  statistics  o!  Venezuela,  it  is  more 
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authority  for  saying,  that  the  steamers  referred  to  by 
that  writer,  and  which  were  sent  to  Angostura  many 
years  ago  by  Col.  Hamilton,  were  sea  steamers,— too 
large  for  the  river  navigation  above  Angostura, — and 
were  only  intended  to  trade  between  that  port  and 
the  West  India  islands.  Moreover,  (he  country  had 
not  then  recovered  from  (he  effects  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggles  which  had  just  ended,  and  the  exporta- 
tions from  Angostura  at  that  time  were  too  inconsid- 
erable to  sustain  the  enterprise. 

The  steamer  recently  employed  by  the  government 
of  Venezuela,  was  not,  (as  the  letter  referred  to 
states)  employed  in  conveying  freight  and  passengers 
to  and  from  the  various  ports,  but  merely  a guarda 
costa,  or  revenue  cutter,  employed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, and  carry  despatches  for  the  government. 

When  we  published  the  said  letter,  we  were  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  the  writer,  who,  we  now  learn, 
is  personally  hostile  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  that  he  is  the 
same  individual  who  assailed  the  latter  gentleman 
in  the  columns  of  (he  Express,  in  Nov.  1845.  in  an 
article  which  Mr.  E.  promptly  refuted  through  the 
same  channel.  [JV.  F.  Jour.  Com. 


nearly  or  quite  10,000,  whilst  its  exports  have  more 
than  trebled  since  in  1832. 

In  that  year  (1832)  as  appears  from  the  official  re- 
port of  “El  Secretario  de  Hacienda,”  (secretary  of 
tile  treasury,)  the  exporls  from  Angostura  were 
about  $152,000.  In  1844  they  were  upwards  of 
$600,000. 

I here  are  several  other  towns  of  importance  on 
the  Orinoco  and  its  branches,  such  as  San  Fernando, 
Nutrias,  Caicara,  8ec.,  whose  trade  is  now  in  part 
carried  on  with  La  Guayra,  Porto  Cabello,  and  Ca- 
raccas,  by  means  ot  jackasses,  over  a mountainous 
road  some  300  miles.  Steamers  would  instantly  di- 
vert this  trade  to  Angostura.  The  exports  from  Nu- 
trias, in  1845,  are  stated  upwards  of  $335,000,  and 
from  San  Fernando  at  $225,000.  What  results 
would  follow  from  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  that  rich  tropica]  country  by  the  use  of  steamers  it 
is  difficult  to  foretell  with  exactness,  but  t hey  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  most  gratifying  description. 

Foreseeing  this,  Mr.  Ellis,  while  in  Venezuela,  ob- 
tained from  the  government  of  that  country  a grant 
for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  by  steam, 
for  twenty-two  years.  His  plan  is,  to  raise  a joint 
stock  company,  either  under  the  limited  partnership 
law  of  New  York,  or  that  of  Louisiana,  with  a cap- 
ital of  200,000  dollars,  in  shares  of  1000  dollars  each, 
and  build  two  or  three  steamers,  of  suilable  size  to 
navigate  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries;  and  he  pro- 
poses, if  the  company  desire  it,  to  superintend  the  en- 
terprise at  Angostura  in  person.  Connected  witli  this 
enterprise,  the  company  can  at  their  option  engage 
in  commercial  operations  between  the  two  countries, 
or  limit  their  enterprise  to  the  carrying  of  freight  and 
passengers.  Mr.  Eliis  expresses  great  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  thinks  he  can  de- 
monstrate, to  any  gentleman  of  intelligence,  that  the 
company  will  realize  a nett  profit  of  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  annually,  for  the  first  five  years,  for  freight 
and  passengers,  with  every  prospect  of  a subsequent 
increase,  ot  profits  as  the  lesources  of  the  country 
shall  be  more  fully  developed. 

These  anticipations  may,  or  may  not,  be  too  san- 
guine. Of  this  men  can  best  judge,  when  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  data  on  which  his  calculation  is 
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British  government.  The  following  tabular 
ent  shows  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
government,  from  1822  to  1845  inclusive: — 
Expenditures. 
£52,079,316 
54,191,410 
55,941,519 
54,895,949 
56,274,712 
56,336,819 
54,144  241 
54,223,412 
52,013,617 
51,711,465 
50,908,328 
49,166,314 
49,223,116 
48,787,638 
50,819,305 
51,315,113 
51,720,748 
53,440,287 
53,444,053 
54,465,318 
55,223,873 
55,501,139 
55,103,645 
53,873,062 


THE  REMAINS  OF  COM.  DECATUR. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

1822 

<£59,283,724 

1823 

58,498,157 

1824 

59,829,691 

1825 

57,945,105 

1826 

55,626,793 

1827 

55,510,145 

1828 

57,391,235 

1829 

55  934,963 

1830 

54,932,291) 

1831 

51,012,608 

J832 

51,523,087 

1833 

50,679,397 

3834 

50,831,271 

1835 

50,408,579 

1836 

52,949,397 

1837 

50,663,353 

1838 

51,375,520 

1839 

51,927,495 

1840 

51,850,083 

1841 

52  363,949 

1842 

51,244,335 

1843 

56  945,043 

1844 

58,459,751 

1845 

57,690,794 

Commodore  Decatur  fell,  in  a duel,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1820.  His  remains  were  then  deposited  in 
the  vault  at  Kalorama,  a beautiful  country  seat 
within  a mile  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  once  the  resi- 
lience of  the  celebrated  Joel  Bariow,  afterwards 
owned  by  General  Bumford,  and  at  present  by  Mr. 
Fletcher.  The  follow  ing  correspondence  will  ex- 
plain the  motive  lor  transferring  the  commodore’s 
remains  from  thence  to  a cemetery  near  Philadel- 
phia, which  we  find  the  papers  now  mention  as  the 
city  of  his  nativity.  This  is  an  error.  Commodore 
Decatur  was  a native  of  Mary  land,  horn  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  this  state. 

Philadelphia,  '27 1 h June,  1844. 

Dear  madam:  It  is  some  time  since  the  thought  of 
asking  your  permission  to  remove  the  remains  of 
your  late  beloved  hmband  first  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  produced  by  the  frequent  visits  I have  paid  to 
the  tomb  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  other  bra.. ru- 
es of  his  family,  in  St.  Peter’s  church  yard. 

I have  read  the  correspondence  between  yourself 
and  Mr.  WiJcocks,  but  am  mduceu  to  believe  ihai 
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you  will  cie  persua..oi'.  lo  aiu.  your  intention  ol  ue- 

laying  the  removal,  and  allow  it. to  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. — 

I have  spoken  to  Com.  Stewart  and  Gen.  Cadwalla- 
der,  v.  ho  have  both  agreed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
navy  and  army,  and  the  hon.  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll  has 
assented  to  serve,  with  myself,  on  behalf  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Philadelphia,  it  is  our  intention  to  erect 
a monument  over  the  ashes  of  our  dear  and  lament- 
ed friend,  that  shall  do  honor  to  his  memory  and  be 
a last  memorial  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
services  to  his  country  are  held  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. Very  respectfully,  dear  madam, 

Your  ob’t.  servant, 
FRANS.  GURNEY  SMITH. 

To  Susan  Decatur,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Georgetown , D ■ C .July  12/fe,  1844- 
My  dear  sir:  1 have  received  and  perused,  with 
feelings  of  fervent  gratitude,  your  amiable  and  in 
teresting  letter  of  the  27th  of  June-  in  iplminn  ,l-“ 
ctierlsticu  remains  ot  inv  beloved  husband — that  they 
be  placed  near  the  tomb  of  his  parents,  in  St.  Peter’s 
churchyard,  Philadelphia,  the  spot  which  he  him- 
self had  designated. 

] tender  to  yourself,  mv  dear  sir,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished friends  associated  with  you,  and  to  every  ci- 
tizen of  Philadelphia  who  may  feel  an  interest  in 
the  accomplishment  of  your  object,  the  assurance  of 
my  unbounded  gratitude. 

I lung  since  made  application  to  the  vestry  of  St. 
Peler’s  church,  to  reserve  the  spot  alluded  to,  that 
it  might  he  the  final  resting  place  of  his  mortal  re- 
mains, which  are  at  present,  in  the  private  vault  of 
a friend  in  Washington,  waiting  the  close  of  my  own 
earthly  pilgrimage,  and  since  that  event  cannot  be 
far  distant,  1 now  gratefully  confide  them  to  the 
guardianship  of  yourself  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  you;  believing  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  intention  would  be  a more  honorable 
and  lasting  memorial  of  his  exalted  virtues,  both 
public  and  private,  than  any  thing  which  my  own 
feeble  means  could  possibly  accomplish.  And  when 
1 reflect  upon  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  his  memory,  expressed  in  your  letter  written 
after  a lapse  of  nearly  twenty-jive  years,  I feel  assur- 
ed that  your  children  will  be  taught  to  cherish  the 
name  of  one  w ho  had  been  the  intimate  associate 
and  friend  oi  their  father — had  done  the  nation  some 
service. 

Whenever  the  time  shall  arrive  in  which  you  wish 
to  make  the  proposed  removal,  I will  be  ready  to 
meet  your  views. 

I again  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  accept,  and  to 
present  to  others,  the  assurance  of  my  unboermted 
gratitude;  and  to  believe  me  always  most  sincerely 
and  respectfully,  Yours, 

SUSAN  DECATUR. 

Francis  G.  Smith,  Esq. 

The  following  correspondence  between  B.  C.  Wil- 
coeks,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Decatur, 
will  be  read  with  interest: 

[copy] 

Washington,  Jlpril  26,  1844, 

Fuller's  Hotel. 

Madam:  You  will,  1 am  sure,  pardon  an  intrusion 
which  is  induced  principally  by  an  exalted  respect 
for  the  memory  of  your  gallant  and  lamented  hus- 
band. A large  space  of  ground,  containing  about 
sevenly-five  acres,  has  been  lately  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  a cemetery  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  proprie- 
tors are  desirous  of  receiving  under  their  care  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  the  remains  of  Com.  Decatur,  and  ol 
erecting  over  them  a monument  not  unworthy  of  liis 
fame.  They  have  ventured  to  hope  that  it  may  af 
ford  a mournful  satisfaction  to  you,  that  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  native  city  should  he  the  resting 
place  of  the  ashes  of  one  who,  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  his  country,  reflected  especial  honor  on  his  home, 
his  kindled,  and  his  friends.  The  spot  which  has 
been  selected  is  of  great  beauty,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  composes  a part  of  what  is  known 
as  the  ‘-Woodlands  E-tale.”  Interments  have  not 
yet  bc-en  made  there;  but  they  w ill  soon  follow,  when 
the  first  most  distinguished  place  shall  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  body  ot  the  J lero,  who  at  one  period  of 
his  brilliant  career,  emulated  the  most  daring  ex- 
ploits of  the  days  of  chivalry , and  at  another  dis- 
played the  proudest  skill  that  can  distinguish  mo- 
dern naval  warfare. 

Should  you  accede  lo  the  request  which  1 have  the 
honor  to  inaki  , that  removal  may  be  made  to  the 
place  which  1 have  designated,  measures  w ill  be  tak- 
en in  medial'  ly  to  carry  toe  object  into  effect.  In 
evei  y thing  that  ay  bn  done,  both  at  the  time  and 
any  future  d:  , every  wish  that  you  may  intimate- 
ctmnei  ted  vw  in  grout)  which  will  thus  become 
uoubly  banctilieu,  suali  be  laUhlully  observed. 


i have  tnc  liouoi  to  he,  ..  ;:h  senlm.-  lit-  . _reu 
respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  C.  WILCOCKS, 

President  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Wood- 
lands Cemetery  Company. 

Mrs.  Decatur. 

Georgetown,  D.  C , Jlpril  29(/i,  1844. 
Dear  sir:  I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your 
highly  gratifying  communication  of  the  26ili;  but  I 
have  no  language  which  can  express  the  intense 
feeling  of  gratitude  with  which  it  has  inspired  me. 
The  opinions  and  sentiments  contained  in  it,  in  re- 
lation to  the  character  and  conduct  of  my  beloved 
husband,  proceeding  as  Ihey  do,  from  his  native  city, 
and  where  he  was  most  intimately  known,  have  af- 
forded a degree  of  consolalion  and  satisfaction  not 
to  be  described.  Although  he  traversed  the  world 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  always  reverted  to 
Philadelphia  as  the  home  of  hi«  lieori 

i __.j  .„„i,niuny  accede  to  your  noble,  generous, 

and  patriotic  proposal  in  relation  to  his  cherished  re- 
mains, if  I were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Some  years 
previous  to  his  awful  arid  deplorable  fate,  I heard 
him  say  (hat  if  he  was  permitted  to  choose  the  place 
of  his  interment,  it  would  be  near  the  tomb  of  his 
parents  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Philadelphia — 
and  as  it  was  my  grealest  happiness,  during  his  life, 
lo  fulfil  his  every  wish,  I have  considered  it  a sacred 
duty  lo  govern  myself  by  them,  since  his  uriforlu- 
nate  and  untimely  death. 

Soon  after  his  dreadful  fate,  I caused  an  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
to  reserve  the  place  alluded  to.  In  the  meantime, 
his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  private  vault  of  a 
friend  at  Washington,  to  wait  the  period  of  my 
death,  when  they  will  be  removed  to  Philadelphia. 

I now  entreat  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  gentle- 
men associated  with  you,  to  receive  the  assurance 
of  all  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  feel,  if  your  truly  generous  and 
honorable  intentions  had  been  fully  accomplished. — 
And  I pray  you  to  believe  roe  always,  most  grate- 
fully and  respectfullv,  yours, 

SUSAN  DECATUR. 

B.  C.  Wilcocks,  Esq.,  &c.,  Ike.,  & c. 

Major  Twiggs,  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of 
Philadelphia,  repaired  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  lake  charge  of  the  commodore’s  remains  and  su- 
perintend their  removal.  The  Washington  Union 
slates,  that  “care  was  taken  to  avoid  all  publicity, 
and  not  even  to  notice  Uie  performance  of  tire  cere 

mony  in  the  public  panels.  Few  atieniW  . 

vvnn  me  exception  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
the  heads  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department.  The 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  opened..  Every  lineament  of  the 
face  was  gone.  Nothing  remained  but  a few  frag- 
ments of  the  dress.” 

The  citizens  of  Baltimore,  having  ascertained  that 
the  remains  would  pass  through  that  place,  promptly 
prepared  to  demonstrate  their  respect  for  the  memo 
ry  and  estimate  of  the  services  of  the  deceased. — 
‘•The  Old  Defenders”  of  the  city,  paraded  in  proper 
costume,  with  their  banners  and  arms  in  mourning. 
— The  military  from  several  different  corps  paraded 
under  command  of  Major  Janies  O.  Law.  The  es- 
cort was  formed  in  Exchange  place,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  Junioi  Artillerists,  Lieut.  Gill,  com- 
manding; the  independent  Blues,  Lieut.  Luchessi, 
commanding;  the  Independent  Greys,  Lieut.  Siiutt, 
commanding;  and  the  “Association  of  Defenders  of 
Baltimore  m 1814,”  General  A.  Miltenburger,  chief 
marshal.  The  remains  were  received  at  the  Mount 
Clare  depot  by  a detailed  guard  of  the  Independent 
Greys  under  command  of  Sergeant  Brown.  The  re- 
mains were  placed  in  a beautitul  funeral  car,  drawn 
h)  four  white  horses.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  Col. 
Davies,  Major  Twiggs,  and  several  naval  officers 
followed  in  barouches,  and  the  whole  were  receiveu 
by  the  military;  two  splendid  bands  of  music  per- 
formed the  dirge.  The  whole  then  proceeded  lo  the 
Fh iladelphia  boat  where  the  remains  were  placeu, 
attended  by  a suitable  guard. 

They  were  to  be  received  by  the  military  of  the 
city  ol  Philadelphia  under  the  command  of  General 
Cadwallader,  and  be  deposited  in  the  place  designat- 
ed for  the  monument. 


GUNPOWDER  EXPLODED. 


THE  COTTON  ERA  AT  HAND. 

The  point  of  dispute  has  never  yet  been  settled, 
whether  the  revolution  which  commenced  in  the 
world  three  centuries  since,  working  such  wonders 
in  the  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  political  condi- 
tion of  man,  was  owing  most  to  the  introduction  into 
use,  of  the  mariner’s  cornpas, — lo  the  discovery  by 
Columbus  of  a new  world, — lo  the  “reform”  which 


Mar.tin  Luther  led  oii,  - to  the  discovery  of  me  ai  t 

of  printing,  which  so  long  occasioned  the  name  of 
Dr.  Faust  to  be  associated  in  popular  prejudice, 
with  that  of  the  deu.il  himself, — or  to  the  discovery, — 
injustice  to  the  Chinese  we  ought  lo  say  the  intro- 
duction of  gunpowder  into  civil  society.  Ever  since 
Cain  look  it  into  his  head  to  kill  his  brother  Abel, 
the  principal  share  of  the  talents  arid  time  of  the 
sons  of  father  Adam  seems  to  have  been  employed 
in  contriving  devices  for  killing  or  slaughtering  each 
nther.  So  radical  was  the  revolution  which  the  in- 
troduction of  gunpowder  caused  in  the  grand  art  of 
war  and  conquest,  that  writers  have  agreed  to  de- 
nominate the  period  in  which  this  discovery  came 
fully  into  operation  as  “the  era  of  gunpowder.” 
Such  has  been  the  rapid  march  of  improvements 
lately,  that  mankind  were  evidently  becoming  im- 
patient of  the  duration  of  this  Cycle.  The  day  has 

^^l^m^^^on^betea'rd  no  more.  What  a 
revolution! 

We  have  had  premonitory  indications  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a new  era.  The  sudden  cvolvement  of 
t Pie  cotton  influence,  especially  in  these  U.  Slates, 
where  it  has  certainly  been  making  rapid  strides, 
even  for  this  age  of  wonders,  ought  to  have  prepared 
all  of  us  by  this  lime  for  the  advent  of  something  as- 
tonishing. 

The  announcement  has  already  been  made — cotton 
has  not  only  to  so  great  ari  exlent  superceded  the  use 
of  hemp,  flax,  silk,  and  wool, — as  to  be  nearly  as 
important  commercially,  as  nearly  all  of  them  toge- 
ther;— it  is  not  only  lo  be  the  principal  material  with 
which  the-  whole  race  of  mortals  is  to  be  clothed, 
and  on  whicli  the  interminable  emission  of  banks  and 
papers  are  printed,  for  the  diffusion  of  information, 
but  is  from  this  time,  lo  supercede  the  use  ol  gun- 
powder— and  become  the  most  formidable  of  the 
agents  employed  in  wars. 

The  persons  that  govern  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
are  seizing  at  once  with  avidity  upon  the  “patent 
rights”  for  the  use  of  this  wonderful  discovery.  We 
understand  the  Washington  Union  as  intimating  that 
application  has  already  been  made  for  the  patent  in 
tins  country. 

“What  a contradiction  of  ideas”  this  discovery 

suggests? 

A new  demand  for  our  own  surplus  cotton,  is  the 
first  consideration  which  appears  to  strike  the  editors 
of  the  Union. 

Some  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  bales  per  an- 
num it  is  intimated  may  be  burned  up — instead  of 

'.Li,-..  i..b  .„  ...»  Bv.^pwn  correspondent 

of  the  Union. 

frankfcrl  on  the-JMaine,  Sept.  30,  1846. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  scientific  discoveries 
of  modern  times  has  been  exploited  here  and  at  Basle, 
in  Switzerland,  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Professors 
Baltger  of  the  former  place,  and  Schonbein  of  the  lat- 
ter, simultaneously,  by  a similar  course  of  experi- 
menting, have  invented  a method  of  preparing  r, no 
cotton  which  will  undoubtedly  eventuate  in  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  gunpowder!  The  article 
which  they  prepare  has  been  submitted  to  many 
severe  ordeals,  and  its  vast  superiority  for  all  ex- 
plosive purposes,  over  gunpowder,  is  acknowledged 
by  the  first  chemists  and  military  officers  in  Ger- 
many. 1 can  scarcely  believe  my  own  senses  when 
1 witness  the  exhibition  of  its  extraordinary  proper- 
ties. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  this  city  I was  invited  by  a 
friend,  a distinguished  member  of  the  German  Diet, 
lo  dine  with  him,  and  nut  declining  his  hospitality,  1 
met  with  and  was  presented  to  professor  Baltger, 
v.  ho  it  is  but  proper  to  remark  is  distinguished  for 
Ins  attainments,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  public 
laboratory  as  a chemical  lecturer.  Before  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  parly,  professor  B.  took  Irom  each  of 
his  waistcoat  pockets  a paper  containing  some  raw 
cotton;  a small  portion  ol  that  which  was  in  one  he 
placed  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper,  and  near  it  some 
gun  powder  in  another  sheet,  tie  touched  them  at 
the  same  moment  with  t lie  burning  end  of  a cigar, 
and  with  Ihe  quickness  of  the  lightning’s  blast,  the 
cotton  wasconsumtil  without  smoke  or  odor,  or  ashes, 
or  even  the  slightest  slain  upon  the  snow  white  sheet 
of  foolscap;  while  the  ignition  of  the  gunpowder 
seemtd  to  he  slow,  although  of  the  best  quality  by 
which  the  paper  was  burnt  and  colored,  and  the 
room  filled  with  smoke.  He  then  took  a small  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  and  placing  it  upon  paper,  touch- 
ing the  cotton  with  the  blaze  of  a match,  it  explod- 
ed without  burning  the  gunpowder!  Subsequently, 
at  my  apartments,  he  exploded  cotton  upon  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  without  my  feeling  the  sensation  of  heat, 
such  was  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  igniting* 

A short  time,  it  is  slated  by  the  inventors,  is  only 
required  for  the  preparation  of  the  article,  and  the 
process  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  it  can  lie  ma 
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imfeolureii  bv  cmmon  laborers,  and  without  any 
danger  of  combustion.  If  can  be  fit  for  use  in  a few 
hours  after  the  cotton  is  taken  from  the  bale,  and 
without  the  aid  of  machinery;  and  it  may  be  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  water  without  affecting  its 
properties  injuriously.  As  soon  as  re-dried,  it  is 
again  fit  for  use.  There  is  nothing  to  apprehend  to 
it  from  its  spontaneous  combustion,  nor  will  it  ignile 
by  friction  in  its  transportation,  or  in  the  loading  of 
fire-arms,  or  become  inflamed  under  a temperature 
of  200°  Clesius.  It  will  catch  fire  either  from  a 
blaze  or  a spark. 

The  fact  has  been  ascertained  from  repealed  ex- 
periments, that  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of 
the  prepared  cotton  will  propel  a bullet  from  an 
American  rifle  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  twelfth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  gunpowder.  The  sixteenth  part  of  an 
once  will  drive  a three  quarter  ounce  ball  a distance 
. ’ ’.  ’ r ' Mon.nv.er.  the  barrel  ne- 

ver requires  cleaning.  I1  orty  shots  wunoui  imci- 
mission  have  been  made,  and  without  any  percepti- 
ble accumulation  of  filth,  while  the  gun  was  through- 
out entirely  free  from  heat.  In  firing  a 3 pounder, 
the  result  was  the  same  in  this  respect.  The  ex- 
periments in  blasting  rocks  with  prepared  cotton 
have  also  been  eminently  successful.  At  Basle  a 
large  block  af  granite,  measuring  240  feet  was  blown 
up  by  four  ounces,  which  could  not  have  been  effect- 
ed with  less  than  two  pounds  of  superior  gunpowder. 

Last  week  the  power  of  the  article  was  tested  at 
a meeting  of  the  “British  Scientific  Association” — 
an  association  composed  of  the  most  profoundly 
learned  individuals  in  Europe — and  they  were  amaz- 
ed with  what  was  accomplished.  Sir  John  Her- 
shel  look  occasion  to  remark,  professor  Sclionbein 
being  present,  tha  “the  discovery  in  the  next  gene- 
ration might  arm  mankind  with  the  wildest  powers. 
The  inventor  was  a Titan  who  could  tear  up  the 
rocks,  and  almost  call  down  the  lightnings.’’ 

I understand  that  125  lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  tound  in  the  bale,  whe  properly  pre- 
pared, will  weigh  165  lbs.  and  that  even  here,  where 
the  staple  is  much  dearer  than  in  the  United  States, 
the  article  will  cost  considerably  less  than  gunpow- 
der. What  the  other  materials  are,  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture, will  of  course  remain  a secret  until  pa 
tents  are  secured  among  the  various  nations.  One 
has  already  been  taken  out  for  Great  Britain;  and 
the  stales  of  the  Germanic  confederal  ion  have, 
through  the  Diet,  consented  to  give  100,000  florins 
merely  for  the  right  of  preparing  it  for  tiie  army, 
provided  a commission,  which  has  been  instituted  to 

tp.st.it  in  every  conceivable  way,  shall  report  favo- 
raDly.  inis  expciuiicni  will  uc  mauc  ck\. 

in  a few  days. 

The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  gunpowder 
necessarily  vary  to  a considerable  degree;  but  that  of 
good  qurlity  may  be  composed  of  76  parts  of  nitre, 
15  of  charcoal,  and  nine  of  sulphur.  So  that  we 
arc  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  eighty  five  hun- 
dredths of  the  material  used  ill  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
gunpowder  we  consume! — a fact  which  is  not  generally 
nor  sufficiently  known  by  our  countrymen.  By  the 
vigilance  of  that  sterling  patriot  and  faithful  olficer, 
col.  Talcolt,  ol  the  ordnance  department,  who,  year 
after  year,  acting  upon  the  principle  “in  peace  pre- 
pare lor  war,”  has  tieen  accumulating  a stock  ol 
saltpetre,  we  are  happily  prepared  with  an  abund- 
ance of  the  material  to  carry  us  through  a long  and 
arduous  contest,  should  we  ever  be  involved  in  one, 
with  any  nation.  But  with  the  recent  improvement, 
our  dependence  upon  the  remainder  of  the  world 
ceases  ior  the  articles  essential  to  the  defence  or  to 
the  prosecution  of  hostilities;  while  the  dependence  of 
other  powers  and  states  upon  us  increase  in  the  same 
ratio.  moreover  the  increased  production  of  our 
chief  staple,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  value, 
for  the  last  few  years,  scarcely  a fiord  remunerat- 
ing prices  to  our  planters.  Should  the  prepared  cotton 
supercede  gunpowder  entirely,  a new  market  will  be 
crealad  lor  any  redundancy  of  yield,  arid  an  absolute 
consumption  occur.  Two  or  iluee  hundred  thousand 
bales,  at  a moderate  calculation,  will  be  burnt  up 
annually.  Mr  Grave,  a celebrated  chemist  of  Eng- 
land. commenting  upon  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery, says:  “It  is  necessary  to  mix  a combustible 
substance  with  another  substance  which  will  bring 
forth  a sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  catch  fire, 
whereby,  under  a certain  temperature,  the  whole 
wilt  explode.  These  two  substances  are  contained 
in  the  gunpowder;  but  even  in  the  best  of  this  article 
that  is  anulaclurcd,  a part  of  it  remains  alter  ex- 
plosion, on  which  account  fire  arms  require  cleaning 
after  being  discharged  of  Itjeir  contents.  The  inven- 
tion of  professor  Schonbein  is  without  this  fault, 
while  the  power  of  its  explosion  is  twice  as  great  as 
that  (if  gunpow  der.” 

[By  the  way — the  notion  oceprs  to  us,  that  the 
department  at  Washington  might  qvail  ol  this  disco- 
very at  once,  to  get  rid  of  a certain  difficulty  in  their 


way  to  Mexico.  Instead  of  a fire  ship,  now  but  seldom 
resorted  to,  they  u'ould  only  have  to  despatch  a whole 
cargo  of  cotton,  duly  prepared,  and  have  it  exploded 
between  the  island  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  and  the 
main  land;  such  an  explosion  would  probably  start 
the  whole  island,  castle  and  all,  some  thousand  fa- 
thoms into  the  ocean,  and  clear  the  way  for  invasion. 

M . Wise,  the  jeronuat,  had  not  heard  of  the 
new  explosive  matter  when  he  proposed  his  project 
to  the  governmet,  a few  days  since,  of  anchoring  a 
baloon  by  means  of  cables,  five  miles  long,  exactly 
over  the  formidable  castle,  and  at  least  one  mile  in 
the  air — and  from  thence  to  bombard  the  Mexicans 
out  of  their  strong  holds.  He  appears  to  seriously 
entertain  the  opinion  that  he  could  capture  the  place 
by  this  means— and  that  too  at  comparatively  very 
little  expense  o(  money  and  no  risk  of  life.  A bale 
of  cotton,  would  be  much  more  of  a baloonuble  arti- 
cle than  that  which  he  proposes  to  take  up  above 
~l  1 . r nfrlronning  amongst  the 

Mexicans  in  the  castle. — hd.  Jvat.  Reg.\ 


GENERAL  KEARNEY  AND  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  WEST. 


We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  extract 
of  an  unofficial  journal  of  1st  Lieut.  Emory,  of  the 
corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  Lieut.  Emory 
is  chief  of  the  engineer  stall  of  General  Kearney’s 
command.  We  are  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
laying  before  our  readers  such  scenes  as  are  here 
described,  with  so  much  novelty  and  freshness 
around  them.  The  author  of  the  journal,  Lieuten- 
ant Emory,  is  distinguished  for  his  superior  intelli- 
gence as  an  officer  and  a man.  [Union. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

August  2 d,  1846.  1 looked  in  ihe  direction  of  Bent’s 
Fort,  and  saw  a large  United  States  flag  flowing  to 
the  breeze,  and  strainining  every  fibre  of  an  ash 
pole  that  was  planted  over  the  centre  of  the  gate- 
way, with  no  very  mathematical  regard  to  centring 
or  perpendicularity.  The  reason  of  this  display  was 
soon  explained  by  a column  of  dust  to  the  east,  ad- 
vancing with  about  the  velocity  of  a fast-walking 
horse.  It  was  the  “Army  of  the  West.”  I ordered 
my  horse  hitched  up,  and  as  the  column  passed,  took 
my  place  with  the  stall'. 

The  river  was  forded  without  difficulty,  opposite 
(he  fort,  being  paved  with  well-rounded  pebbles  of 
primitive  rock. 

We  advanced  five  miles  along  the  river,  where  its 
bed  slides  over  a black  carbonaceous  shale,  which 
has  been  inistaaen  ior  coai,  ana  inaucea  Hie  Bcuu 
to  dig  for  it. 

Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and  pursue  our  course 
over  an  arid  and  elevated  plain  for  twenty  miles, 
without  water,  and  when  we  reach  the  Timpas,  find 
the  water  in  puddles,  and  the  grass  bad. 

Colonel  Doniphan  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  Ar- 
kansas to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Timpas,  and  join 
the  army,  following  the  bead  of  that  stream. 

Near  where  we  left  the  Arkansas,  found  on  the 
side  of  the  slope  several  singular  denu-spheroids 
protruded  from  the  ground,  about  the  size  of  an  um- 
brella, coated  with  a singular  substance,  (specimen 
22,)  in  pyramidal  crystals. 

The  growth  along  this  part  of  the  Arkansas  con- 
sists of  mean  grass  anu  a lew  cotton  wood  ; on  the 
plains  very  short  grass,  burned  to  a cinder;  arte- 
rnesia  in  abundance.  The  only  animals  seen  were 
one  black-tail  rabbit,  and  one  antelope — both  killed. 

Our  march  26,  that  of  the  army  37  miles.  Tiie 
last  twenty  miles  without  water.  The  artillery  did 
not  get  up  till  about  il  P.  M.;  horses  and  men 
parched  with  thirst.  The  teamsters,  who  had  to 
encounter  the  dust,  suffered  extensively;  when  wa- 
ter was  near,  they  sprang  from  their  scats,  and  ran 
lor  it  like  madmen.  Two  horses  sunk  under  tile 
march. 

August  3d. — Ascended  the  Timpas  6"  miles,  arid 
halted  for  the  day,  near  running  water;  the  grass 
was  all  burned  dry,  not  a green  sprig  to  be  seen; 
passed  three  buttes  of  singular  appearance,  compos- 
ed ot  limestone,  and  (specimens  23  and  24)  evident- 
ly of  ingenious  origin:  saw  more  of  the  nodules  de- 
scribed yesterday;  passed  the  dry  bed  of  a river,  with 
bottom  paved  witti  argillaceous  limestone,  containing 
now  and  then  the  impression  of  shells,  very  distinct. 
The  valley  in  which  we  are  now  encamped  presents 
the  appearance  of  a crater,  being  surrounded  with 
buttes  capped  witii  stunted  cedar.  The  stratification, 
however,  appears  regular. 

Growth — an  evergreen  (see  specimen)  which  F itz- 
patrick  says  is  the  Fremontti.  A beautiful  cactus 
three  feet  high,  with  round  limbs,  shaped  like  a rope, 
three  and  a half  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  said  the 
Mexicans  make  hedges  of  it. 

Doniphan’s  regiment  passed  our  camp  about  four 
P.  M.  Water  saltish.  Went  to  the  top  of  one  of 


the  adjacent  hills.  Formation  distinct.  Limestone 
10  feet;  hard  sandstone  with  impression  of  shells; 
and  then  blue  marl.  Geodes,  with  crystalized  lime- 
stone on  top,  and  the  interior  of  serpentine.  The 
ground  covered  with  a great  many  detached  pieces 
of  ferruginous  sandstone. 

Giowth— cedar,  very  stunted;  Missouri  flax,  some 
wild  gooseberries,  a very  stunted  growth  of  plums; 
moss,  cactus  in  great  variety,  one  or  two  new 
plants. 

Our  march  only  6§  miles. 

August  ilh. — Road  runs  along  the  valley  of  the 
Timpas,  and  the  dust  was  overpowering;  soil  im- 
pregnated with  lime  which  makes  the  dust  distress- 
ing. Stunted  cedar  on  each  side;  strata  on  each  side 
of  the  valley  the  same  as  that  described  yesterday. 
Iron  nodules  very  frequent.  March  13  miles,  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Timpas.  The  only  water  a hole  40 
feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the  volunteers  rushed, 
pell-mell,  and  soon  destroyed  it.  March  9 miles 
ruimci,  tw  u,o  • it.  Roat;”  a large  hole, 

with  plenty  of  pretty  good  stagnant  water.  Saw 
antelopes,  rabbits,  wild  horses,  two  jackdaws,  (mag- 
pies,) larks,  king  birds,  and  robbins.  The  grass  is 
so  bad,  that  Col.  Kearney  thinks  of  marching  16 
miles  further,  to  the  “Hole  in  the  Prairie,”  where 
there  is  no  water,  but  same  little  dry  grass.  We 
passed  a dead  horse  black  w ith  crows,  a wolf  in  the 
midst,  quietly  feeding  oil  the  eareuss. 

March  at  5 P.  M.,  with  the  staff,  to  tbc  “Hole  in 
the  Prairie,”  and  reach  there  at  10;  distance  14| 
miles.  Find  grass,  as  ■ e expected  , and  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  aler  also.*  All  slept  tc  the 
open  air,  the  colonel  setting  the  example  Found 
infantry  encamped  here.  1 otal  distance  to-day , 36 
miles.  What  we  call  good  grass,  is  grass  burned  as 
dry  as  a cinder.  Horses  falling  away  in  an  alarming 
mariner.  Mules  seem  to  require  the  stimulus  of  d is — 
tension,  and  nothing  else;  this  the  dry  grass  affords. 
The  people  of  the  country  to  whom  we  apply  for  in- 
formation, lie  without  mercy;  when  they  tell  you 
there  is  fine  grass  for  an  army  of  2,000,  you  may  find 
grass  for  a small  party  of  10  or  15. 

On  the  march,  Nattah-Yah,  (twin  hills.)  rose  sud- 
denly to  view,  about  W.  75  N .;  and  soon  Pike’s  peak, 
20  or  30°  further  to  the  north.  The  dim  outline 
of  the  great  western  parallel  of  the  Astek  chain  be- 
gan to  show  itself.  We  were  now  crossing  the  di- 
vide between  the  waters  of  the  Timpas  and  those  of 
the  Purgatory,  or  Rio  de  los  Animos,  of  the  Span- 
iards. 

August  5th.— Descended  1 1 1 miles  and  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Purgatory,  a swift  running  stream, 
a few  y arris  in  width.  No  grass  of  any  amount  at 
the  crossing.  Large  trees,  for  many  miles  along  its 
course,  all  dead,  cause  not  'apparent.  Growth  of 
the  bottom,  which  is  very  narro  ■ , locust,  the  ever- 
lasting cotton  wood,  red  willow  (kinikinck)  wild 
gooseberry,  plum,  and  grape.  No  frui'  on  the  bushes. 
March  5 h miles  farther,  and  encamped  on  ihe  ned 
of  a stream  tributary  to  the  Purgatory  which  comes 
down  from  the  north  side  of  the  Raton,  or  Mouse, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  a chain  of  low  ragged 
looking  mountains,  that  strikes  the  course  of  the 
Purgatory  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  from  those  of  the  Cana 
diari.  The  banks  of  the  Purgatory  now  begin  to  as- 
sume something  of  a mountainous  aspect,  different 
from  scenery  in  the  states.  The  nills  are  bare  of 
vegetation,  except  a few  stunted  cedars,  and  look 
less  the  work  of  God  than  tine  hills. at  home.  In  this 
valley,  ’tis  said,  we  have  the  grisly  bear,  turkeys, 
and  antelope. 

Passed  the  rear  wagons  of  the  infantry — the  horses 
almost  done.  Trotting  in  the  wake  were  3 wolves. 
Many  a horse  of  the  army  of  the  west,  must  this 
night,  1 think,  give  up  the  ghost. 

Captain  Cook,  seul  ahead  day  before  yesterday  to 
Armijo.  The  day  before,  Liefferidorfer,  a trader, 
married  to  a Santa  Fe  woman,  sent  in  the  direction 
of  Taos,  with  two  Puebla  Indians,  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  Pueblas  and  Mexican  people,  and  probably  to 
buy  wheat,  if  any,  and  distribute  the  proclamation  of 
the  colonel  commanding.  Yesterday  Wm.  Bent  and 
six  others,  forming  a spy  guaid,  sent  forward  to  re- 
connoitre the  mountain  passes. 

August  6th.— Col.  Kearney  left  Col.  Doniphan’s 
regiment  and  Clark’s  artillery  at  our  old  camp  ground 
of  last  night,  and  scattered  Sumner’s  dragoons  three 
or  four  miles  up  the  creek.  This  done,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  Raton,  and,  alter  march- 
ing seventeen  miles,  halted,  with  the  infantry  and 
general  staff,  within  a half  mile  ol  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  Strong  parties  were  sent  forward  to  repair 
the  road,  which  winds  through  a picturesque  valley, 
with  the  Raton  towering  to  the  let t.  Pine  trees, 
which  here  attain  a respectable  size,  lined  the  valley 
through  the  whole  day’s  inarch;  a few  oaks,  big 
enough  for  axles,  were  found  near  the  halting  place 
of  to-night.  When  we  first  left  the  camp  this  morn- 
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ing,  we  saw  a few  c-lumps  <n  thr  pinons  which  much 

resemble  the  common  pine,  stunted.  It  bears  a 
resinous  nuf,  eaten  by  Mexicans  and  Indian.  We 
found,  also,  the  samita  in  great’  abundance  It  re- 
sembles Hie  wild  gooseberry.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  several  feet,  and  bears  a red  berry,  which  is  ga 
thered,  dried,  pounded,  and  then  mixed  with  sugar 
and  water,  making  a delicious  drink,  resembling  our 
currant  shrub. 

Neither  this  plant,  nor  the  pinon,  nor  plum,  nor 
any  of  the  grapevines,  had  any  fruit  on  them, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  excessive  drought.  The 
stream,  which  last  year  uas  a dashing  torrent,  is 
this  year  dry  , and  in  pools.  Several  beautiful  flow- 
ers. Turned  over  the  charge  of  botany  to  Lt.  Peck, 
this  day.  Spanish  bayonets,  or  soap  plant,  in  great 
abundance. 

The  view  from  our  camp  transcendently  beauti- 
lul  and  singular,  reminding  me  of  the  pictures  I have 
seen  of  some  parts  of  Palestine.  Rocks  chiefly  a 
light  colored  sandstone.  A great  deni  of  ciooo  of 
(specimen  Nu.  24  J volcanic  appearance;  color  pur- 
plish brown,  porous,  and  melts  over  a slow  fire.  The 
road  is  well  located,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  scenery  something  like  the  summit  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  railroad,  but  the  scenery  bolder,  and 
more  oriental  in  appearance. 

Express  arrived  from  the  spy  guard,  reporting  all 
clear  in  front;  Cook  and  Lieffendorfer  have  only 
reached  the  Canadian. 

At  Captain  Sumner’s  camp,  about  seven  miles 
above  our  camp  of  last  night,  and  twelve  from  the 
summit,  there  is  an  immense  seam  of  coal  cropping 
out,  thirty  feet  d?ep.  Grass  and  water  good  at 
camp  35. 

August  llh,  camp  36- — Commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Ratori,  which  we  reach  with  ease  with  our  wa- 
gons; in  about  two  miles  observed  I he  barometer, 
and  determined  the  elevation  to  be  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  the  summit  we  had  a beautiful  view 
of  Pike’s  Peak,  the  Natlah-Yah,  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  running  south.  Saw  several  large  white 
masses  nea1'  the  summit*,  which  we  at  first  took  for 
snow,  but  which,  on  examination  with  the  telescope, 

1 determined  was  the  while  limestune  of  which  we 
see  so  much  in  this  country. 

The  near  view  was  no  less  imposing.  To  the  east 
rose  the  Raton,  which  appeared  still  as  high  as  from 
the  camp  1,500  leet  below.  There  is  a singular  for- 
mation on  the  top  of  tfie  Raton,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a succession  of  castles.  As  a day  would  be 
required  to  visit  it,  I was  obliged  to  forego  that  plea- 
sure, and  examine  it  with  the  glass.  The  mountain 
appears  to  be  formed  chiefly  of  -andslone,  disposed  j 
in  horizontal  strata,  dipping  gently  to  the  east,  until  | 
you  reach  near  the  summit,  when  the  castle  like  ap- 
pearance commences — the  sides  became  perpendicu- 
lar, the  seams  vertical.  The  valley  is  strewed  with 
pebbles  and  fragments  of  trap  rock  and  the  fusible 
stone  described  yesterday. 

There  is  said  to  be  a lake  about  10  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  summit,  where  immense  hordes  of  deer, 
antelope,  and  buffalo  congregate;  but  of  this  I have 
my  doubts.  1 would  certainly  test  the  matter  if  I 
could  dispose  of  my  own  lime. 

The  descent  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  ascent; 
and  for  the  first  few  miles,  through  a valley  of  good 
burned  grass  and  stagnant  water,  containing  many 
beautiful  fio  ers,  spe.  imens  of  which  were  collect- 
ed. But  presently  you  come  to  a pl  .ee  where  a 
stream,  a branch  of  the  Canadian,  has  worked  its 
way  through  the  mountains,  and  the  road  has  to 
ascend  and  then  descend  a rugged  spur.  Here  is 
where  the  real  difficulties  commence,  and  the  road, 
for  tiiree  or  four  miles,  is  just  passable  for  a wa- 
gon. Many  of  the  train  were  nroken  in  the  pas- 
sage. A few  thousand  dollars,  judiciously  expended 
here,  would  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  government, 
if  the  Santa  Fe  country  is  to  be  permanently  occu- 
pied. 

After  10  miles  from  the  summit,  we  reached  a 
wide  valley,  where  the  mountains  open  out,  and  the 
rugged  and  inhospitable  looking  hills  recede  to  a re- 
spectable distance  to  the  right  and  left.  Sixteen 
miles  from  camp  30,  brought  us  to  the  main  branch 
of  the  Canadian,  a slow  running  stream,  discharging 
a volume  of  waier  to  the  thickness  of  a man’s  waist; 
found  here  Bent’s  camp.  Dismounted  under  the 
shade  of  a cotton  wood,  near  an  ant  hill,  and  saw 
something  black,  which  had  been  thrown  out  by 
these  busy  little  insects;  and,  on  examination,  found 
it  to  be  bituminous  coal.  1 cro.-sed  the  river,  and 
proceeded  about  1£  miles,  and  found  the  colonel, 
from  whom  I had  become  separated,  encamped  on 
the  river,  with  a plentiful  supply  of  grass,  wood,  and 
water.  After  crossing  the  river,  found  the  plain 
strewn  with  lumps  of  bituminous  coal. 

Growth  on  to-uay’s  march — pinon,  in  small  quan- 
tities, scrub  oak,  scrub  pine,  ..  few  samita  bushes, 
and,  on  the  Canadian,  a few  cotton  wood  trees. — 


Grass,  except  at  the  camp,  little  or  none  it  tinea 

tened  rain  this  evening,  but  the  clouds  passed  away, 
and  1 had  a good  night  for  observing.  No  rain  since 
we  left  our  < reeks  twenty-seven  days  ago  And  yet 
this  is  a country  that  some  men  talk  of  one  day  being 
sealed — this  sun-burnt  country,  that  produces  no  ve- 
getation except  on  the  very  edges  of  the  few  and  far 
between  strea  us. 

Wi-  an  now  in  the  Paradise  of  that  part  between 
Bern's  F ,rt  and  San  Miguel,  and  jet  he  win  leaves 
the  edge  of  the  Canadian,  must  make  a goo.!  ..ay’s 
march  to  find  wood,  water,  or  grass. 

Th  ere  may  be  mineral  vvealih  in  these  mountains,  i 
but  that  must  be  left  to  some  explorer  not  tied  lo  the 
staff  of  an  army,  mai cliing  for  life  into  an  enemy’s 
country.  I say  for  life,  for  we  are  from  to-day,  on 
half  ralions  of  bread;  and  although  we  have  meal 
enough  to  prevent  anything  like  immediate  starva- 
tion, we  are  sufficiently  hard  pressed  to  make  it  ex- 
pedient to  pounce  on  Santa  Fe.  and  its  etnclr  of  i>.’~ 

viai— as  JJOXSIOIe. 

August  8th. — Remained  in  camp  all  day  lo  allow 
Doniphan’s  regiment  and  the  artillery  to  come  up.— 
Observed  at  night  for  latitude  and  time,  and  found 
our  chronometers  preserving  their  rates  admirably. 
Light  hurricanes  of  wind,  arid  clouds  discharging 
rain  to  the  west.  Captain  Sumner  drilled  his  three 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  made  quite  an  imposing 
show. 

August  9th- — At  2j  broke  up  camp,  and  marched 
with  the  colonel’s  staff  and  the  1st  dragoons  lOj 
miles,  and  encamped  under  the  mountains  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Canadian  river,  on  the  banks  of 
a small  stream,  a tributary  of  tiie  Canadian.  Grass 
short,  but  good;  water  in  small  quantities  and  in 
puddles.  Here  found  a trap  dyke,  course  N.  3 W., 
which  shows  itself  also  on  ihe  Canadian,  about  four 
miles  distant,  in  the  same  course.  Six  miles  from 
last  night’s  camp  the  road  forks:  one  running  near 
the  mountains  to  the  west,  but  nearly  parallel  with 
the  old  road,  and  never  distant  from  it  more  than 
four  miles,  and  almost  ail  the  time  in  sight  of  it. — 
The  army  is  here  divided:  the  artillery,  infantry, 
and  wagon  train  ordered  lo  take  the  lower  rood,  the 
Missouri  volunteers  and  1st  dragoons  the  upper. — 
The  valley  here  opens  out  into  an  extensive  plain, 
slightly  rolling,  flanked  on  each  side  by  ranges  of 
perpendicular  hills  covered  with  stunted  cedar  and 
the  pinon.  In  this  extensive  valley  or  plains  may 
be  traced,  from  any  ot  the  neighboring  heights,  the 
valleys  of  the  Canadian  and  its  tribu  aries — the 
Vermijo,  the  Poinel,  the  Cimaron,  the  Rajado,  and 
the  Ocate.  Saw  great  quantities  of  antelope,  deer, 
&c.;  cactus  in  great  abundance,  and  — u—u 

my  friend,  Dr.  DeCainp,  pointed  out  as  being  highly 
balsamic.  He  collected  quantities  of  it  in  his  cam- 
paign to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  tested  its  effiea 
cy  with  entire  success  as  a substitute  for  balsam  co- 
paiva. 

Observed  a great  many  insects  at  the  camp  to-night, 
the  first  of  any  number  since  leaving  the  Arkansas. 
Scarcely  a bird,  ho  ever,  to  be  seen,  the  cow-bird 
always  excepted,  which  has  been  in  great  numbers 
on  the  whole  route,  and  very  tame,  often  lighting  on 
your  horse.  The  horned  frog  is  also  numerous,  and 
has  been  the  whole  distance  from  here  to  beyond 
Bent’s  Fort. 

August  lOf/t. — Col.  Kearney,  dissatisfied  with  the 
upper  road,  determined  lo  strike  for  the  old,  which 
wc  did.  After  reaching  the  Vermijo,  9|  miles  in  a 
diagonal  line,  and  reaching  the  road  at  the  Cimaron, 
where  we  found  the  infantry  encamped;  total  distance 
2U|  miles;  grass  good,  and  water  plenty,  though  not 
flowing.  Another  trap  dyke,  parallel  nearly  to  the 
last,  and  3 miles  distant  from  the  la-t;  botli  strewed 
with  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  crys 
tallized  carbonate  of  lime.  A Mexican  came  into 
camp  from  Bent’s  Fort;  reported  Lieut.  Abert  much 
better.  Colonel  Kearney  allowed  him  'to  pass  to 
Taos;  for  which  place,  60  miles  distant,  by  a bridle 
path,  he  set  out  to  reach  to-niglu.  Tiie  colonel  sent 
by  him  copies  of  his  proclamation,  letters  to  the  al- 
calde, padre,  &c.,  &c. 

Five  Mexicans  were  captured  by  Beni’s  spy  com- 
pany, who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  us,  with 
oiders  to  retain  all  persons  passing  out  of  New 
Mexico.  They  were  mounted  on  diminutive  asses, 
and  cut  a ridiculous  figure,  alongside  of  the  thump 
ing  big  men  and  horses  of  the  1st  dragoons.  Fitz- 
patrick, our  gutde,  who  seldom  laughs,  became  al 
most  convulsed  when  he  turned  his  well  practised 
eye  upon  them. 

Tonne,  an  American  citizen,  came  to  headquar 
ters,  when  al  the  Vermijo,  and  reported  hmself  just 
escaped  from  Taos.  He  reports  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Armijo  reached  there  calling  the 
citizens  to  arms,  and  placing  the  whole  country  un- 
der manual  law.  He  staled  that  Armijo  had  assem 
bled  all  the  Puebla  Indians,  above  2,UU0;  all  Hie  ci- 
tizens capable  of  bearing  arms;  that  300  Mexican 


clamalion  was  issued;  and  llial  1,200  more  are  hour- 
ly expected.  That  the  Spanish  Mexicans,  to  a man, 
are  anxious  for  a fight,  but  that  about  half  the  Pue- 
bla Indians  aw  indifferent  on  this  subject,  but  will 
be  made  to  fight. 

A succession  of  thunderstorms  passed  yesterday 
to  the,  north  and  west  of  us,  but  nothing  reached  us. 
The  ground  showed  recent  rain  and  so  does  the 
grass,  vvaich  looks  as  it  does  in  the  spi  ing,  just  sprout- 
ing. 

The  hills  of  the  left  are,  as  near  as  I can  judge, 
the  same  as  in  the  Raton,  of  different  colored  sand- 
stone, regularly  stratified,  and  dipping  gently  to  the 
east. 

The  growth,  on  the  mountains,  pinon  and  cedar; 
on  the  plains,  scarcely  a tree  can  be  seen,  and  those 
along  the  edges  of  streams.  Observed  at  night  for 
latitude  and  time. 

j-c,— * u.«.  — i>iade  a long  march  to-day,  with  the 
advanced  guard — the  1st  dragoons,  to  the  Ocate,  315- 
miles.  The  road  approaches  the  Ocate  at  the  foot 
of  a high  bluff,  to  the  north,  and  runs  through  a 
canon,  making  it  inaccessible  (o  iiorses.  We  fol- 
lowed it  four  or  five  miles.  Where  the  road  crosses 
the  river  is  dry,  and  we  ascended  the  stream  about  a 
mile  from  the  road,  and  lound  good  grass  and  running 
water. 

The  scenery  to-day  was  very  pretty,  sometimes 
approaching  to  the  grand.  The  road  passes  through 
a succession  of  valleys,  and  crossed  numerous  di- 
vides of  the  Rayado  and  Ocate.  The  Rayado  is  a 
limpid  running  stream,  10  iles  from  the  Cimaron, 
arid  although  we  have  been  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains for  some  days  past,  tins  is  the  first  stream  that 
has  any  thing  the  look  of  a mountain  stream.  The 
grass,  however,  is  not  good.  Two  and  a half  miles 
lurther  ori,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  there  are 
springs.  At  the  last  place  they  halted.  About  five 
miles  before  reaching  the  Ocate,  the  road  descends 
into  a valley  overlined  by  confused  and  rugged  cliffs, 
which  give  promise  of  grass  and  water;  but  on  going 
down,  we  lound  it  had  no  outlet,  and  that  this  beau- 
lilul  valley  terminated  in  a salt  lake,  which  is  now 
dry,  and  the  bed  encrusted  with  a thin  coat  of  a white 
substance,  (see  specimen.) 

Here  the  road  is  indistinct,  and  takes  a sudden 
turn  lo  the  left;  at  this  moment  we  discovered,  com- 
ing towards  us,  at  full  speed,  Bent’s  spy  guard.  All 
thought  they  had  met  the  enemy,  i rode  forward 
lo  meet  him,  followed  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  two 
dragoons.  It  turned  out  to  be  a false  alarm.  Like 

a set  of  silly  feilows— or  as  Eitz  catted  it -‘  -1 

i'w is — mev  goi  on  me  roao,  which  we  were  not 
aware  ot,  and  were  now  galloping  back  to  it  in  full 
speed. 

The  hills  are  composed  of  what  I take  to  be  trap 
and  a porous  volcanic  stone,  very  hard,  with  a me- 
tallic fracture  and  lustre.  It  is  underlayed  by  sand 
stone.  From  the  uniform  height  of  these  hills,  one 
would  think  they  originally  formed  the  table  land, 
and  that  the  valleys  had  been  washed,  and  their  lim- 
its determined  by  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  hard  crust. 

Things  are  now  becoming  very  interesting.  Five 
or  six  Mexicans  were  captured  last  night,  and  on 
their  persons  were  found  the  proclamation  of  the 
prefect  of  Taos,  based  npon  that  of  Armijo,  calling 
the  citizens  to  arms  to  repel  the  Americans,  who  were 
coming  to  invade  their  soil,  and  destroy  their  proper- 
ty and  liberties;  ordering  an  enrolment  of  all  citizens 
over  15,  and  under  45,  and  a list  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition It  is  decidedly  less  bombastic  than  any  Mex- 
ican paper  uhich  I have  yet  seen.  Colonel  Kearney 
assembled  these  prisoners  altogether,  some  ten  or  a 
dozen;  made  an  admirable  speech  to  them,  and  or- 
dered, that  when  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  have 
passed,  that  they  he  released.  In  his  speech,  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  considered  iMew  Mexico  a part 
ot  the  United  States;  that  he  intended  lo  extend  our 
laws  over  it,  and  substitute  laws  for  the  arbitrary 
will  oi  one  man;  Ilia i he  came  as  the  friemi  ot  the 
people:  that  he  would  protect  them  in  the  exercise 
ol  their  religion,  and  ot  their  jiroperly ; that  he  would 
deiend  the  ■ cak  against  tiie  strong,  and  the  poor 
against  the  rich.  Tins  brightened  their  faces,  as  far 
as  such  poor,  down-cast,  unmeaning  faces  could  he 
brightened.  They  acre  not  deficiei.t  in  form  or  sta- 
ture. Their  faces  expresse.i  gooU  nature,  but  almost 
idiocy.  They  were  mounted  on  little  donkeys,  or 
jennies,  and  guided  by  clubs  insleau  ol  bridles;  the 
whole  lurn  out  contrasting  in  a way  with  our  large, 
well-mounted  dragoons,  that  was  very  ludicrous. — 
The  colonel  s id  to  me,  “Emory,  if  1 have  lo  file  a 
round  of  grape  into  such  men,  1 shall  llimk  ol  it  with 
remorse  all  my  life.” 

To-night  two  more  Mexicans  were  captured,  or 
rather  came  into  our  camp,  who  were  severally  cross- 
questioned  by  the  colonel.  J heir  story  was,  that 
they  came  out  by  older  of  Ihe  aicade  of  the  More- 
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tow ri  to  look  out  lot  ( heir  standing  neinies  the  Eu 
taws,  who  were  reported  in  the  neighborhood;  that 
they  had  heard  of  our  coming  some  time  since.  They 
believed  us  at  the  P.ayado,  twenty  two  miles  back, 
but  seeing  our  wagons,  and  having  faith  in  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  rode  without  hesitation  into  our  camp. — 
When  they  said  they  had  faith  in  us,  the  Colonel, 
with  great  quickness,  ordered  them  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  He  then  told  them  pretty  much  the  same 
that  he  told  (he  Mexicans  this  morning.  These  men 
appeared  to  be  of  a higher  class,  and  listened  with 
profound  attention.  The  colonel  told  them,  in  con- 
clusion, that  he  must  keep  them  for  a day  or  two; 
for  it  was  quite  evident  to  all  of  us  that  they  were 
spies,  who  had  come  loo  suddenly  into  the  little  ra- 
vine into  which  we  were  camped. 

They  appeared  well. satisfied.  One  of  them,  witli 
the  guard,  turned  back,  and  presented  the  Colonel 
with  n fresh  cream  cheese. 

Collected  a great  variety  oi  new  mu  i i n ,,„_ 

ers.  The  hills  sparsely  covered  with  cedar  and  pi- 
non.  Antelope  and  horned  frogs  in  abundance;  no 
other  animals  seen. 

August  12 lit. — The  Colonel  discharged  the  oldest 
Mexican,  giving  him  two  proclamations — one  for 
the  alcalde,  another  for  t he  people  of  the  town.  He 
sent  a message  to  the  alcaide  to  meet  him  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Moro  with  several  of  his  bead  men. — 
The  other  Mexican  was  detained  as  a guide.  About 
12  o’clock,  the  advance  was  sounded,  and  the  Col- 
onel, with  Sumner’s  command  inarched  twenty 
miles,  and  halted  in  a beautiful  valley  of  fine  grass 
and  good  pools  of  cool  water.  The  stream,  when 
flowing,  is  a tributary  of  the  Moro.  From  the  drill 
wood,&c.,  found  in  its  wide,  well  grassed  bed,  I 
infer  it  is  subject  to  great  freshets,  In  crossing  from 
tiie  Ocate  to  the  valley  of  the  Moro,  the  mountains 
become  more  rolling,  and  as  we.  approach  the  Moro 
the  valley  opens  oul,  and  the  whole  country  becomes 
more  tame  in  appearance.  Ten  miles  up  the  Moro 
is  the  Moro  town,  containing,  as  the  Mexican  in- 
formed me  last  night,  200  houses.  It  is  off  the  lower 
road,  but  a tolerable  wagon  road  leads  to  it  from  our 
camp  ol  last  night. 

The  plains  were  strewed  with  a red  porous  lava 
like  substance.  (See  specimen  30.)  The  h ills  to 
the  left,  covered  with  while.  (Specimen  31.)  The 
plains  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation — the  hills 
covered  with  a stunted  growth  of  pinon  and  red  ce- 
dar. Rains  have  fallen  here  recently,  and  the  grass 
in  the  bottoms  is  good.  The  gramma  now  constant- 
ly appears,  but  very  thinly  scattered  over  the  ground. 
Saw,  to  day,  some  prairie  dogs,  with  stripes  on  their 

£]C1CS}  ICSCnrt/iiwg  p 1 in  (-‘Vf'  ry 

thing  else.  A flight  of  birds  to  the  south,  but  too 
far  to  distinguish  them.  Antelope  and  horned  frogs 
as  usual.  Attracted  to  the  left  by  an  object  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Indian;  on  reaching  found  it  a sand- 
stone block,  three  feet  long,  standing  on  end,  and 
topped  by  another,  shorter.  A mountain  man,  who 
was  along,  said  it  was  in  commemoration  of  a talk 
and  friendly  smoke  between  some  two  bands  of  In- 
dians. 

August  \3lh. — At  12  o’clock,  as  the  rear  column 
came  in  sight,  the  call  of  “boots  and  saddles”  were 
sounded,  and  in  twenty  minutes  we  were  off.  We 
bad  riot  advanced  more  than  one  mile  when  Bent,  of 
the  spy  guard,  came  up  with  four  prisoners.  They 
represented  themselves  to  be  an  ensign  and  three 
privates  of  the  Mexican  army,  sent  forward  to  re- 
connoitre, and  ascertain  our  forces.  They  said  600 
men  were  at  the  Vegas  to  receive  us,  and  give  us 
battle,  or  treat  us  as  friends,  according  to  our  inten- 
tions towards  them.  They  told  a great  many  diffe- 
rent stories,  and  finally  delivered  up  a paper  being 
an  order  from  Captain  Gonsales,  to  the  ensign,  to  go 
forward  on  the  Bent  Fort  road,  and  ascertain  our  po- 
sition and  numbers.  They  were  severally  cross- 
questioned  by  the  colonel,  and  told  very  much  the 
same  that  all  the  rest  have  told.  They  were  retain- 
ed for  tiie  present  as  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  we  commenced  descending  into  tiie 
valley  of  the  Moro  creek,  Col.  Kearney’s  orderly, 
who  carried  his  telescope,  reported  a company  of 
Mexicans  at  the  crossing.  Col.  K.  ordered  me  to  go 
forward  with  12  dragoons,  and  reconnoitre  the  par- 
ty, and  if  they  attempled  to  fly,  to  pursue  and  cap- 
ture as  many  as  vve  could.  As  we  approached  this 
coinnany,  it  seemed  wondrous  still  and  motionless; 
but  a few  steps  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  showed 
tiie  pine  stakes  of  a corral.  The  dragoons  were  sad- 
]v  disappointed;  they  evidently  expected  a fight  or 
chase.  A few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  first  settle- 
ment we  had  yet  seen  in  775  miles.  The  first  object 
1 saw  was  a pretty  Mexican  woman,  with  clean 
white  ’stockings,  who  came  to  me,  very  cordially 
shook  hands,  and  asked  for  tobacco.  Fitzpatrick 
said  1 was  singled,out  for 'my  large  red  whiskers;  but 
1 was  at  the  head  of  tiie  party,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son of  the  honor  done  me. 


The  next  house,  and  out  popped  a live  American, 
and  soon  after,  his  wife.  This  was  Mr.gBonny,  who 
lias  lived  here  for  some  time,  owns  a large  number 
of  catile  and  horses,  which  he  keeps  in  defiance  of 
wolves,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.  He  is  a perfect  spe- 
cimen of  a generous,  open-hearted  adventurer,  and 
is  in  appearance  what  1 have  supposed  Daniel  Boon 
to  have  been.  He  drove  his  herd  of  cattle  into  camp, 
and  picked  out  the  largest  and  fattest,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  army. 

Below,  about  2 miles,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moro 
and  Snptlla,  is  another  American — Mr.  Yells,  of 
North  Carolina.  He  has  been  here  bul  six  months, 
and  from  his  gay  dress  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
sergeant  of  dragoons,  with  his  blue  pantaloons  with 
broad  gold  stripes  on  the  sides,  and  his  jacket  trim- 
med with  lace.  I bought  butter  of  him  at  4 bits  the 
pound. 

We  halted  at  Sapiiia,  distince  9i  miles  from  our 
last  night’s  encampment,  in  a tremendous  shower. — 
Grass  indifferent,  having  oecn  caw...  by  tbn  ooiilo 
from  tiie  ranchos.  Wood  and  water  plenty.  At 
this  place  an  American  came  into  camp  from  Santa 
Fe,  on  fool,  with  scarcely  anything  on  his  back;  es- 
caped from  there  night  before  last  at  Mr.  Houton’s 
request,  to  inform  Col.  Kearney  that  Armijo’s  for 
ces  were  assembling  to  the  number  of  8 000  or  12, 
000,  and  that  he  might  expect  vigorous  resistance; 
and  that  a place  called  the  Canon,  15  miles  from 
Santa  Fe,  where  1 had  before  predicted  Ihe  battle 
would  be  fought,  was  being  fortified,  and  advising  tiie 
colonel  to  go  around  it. 

The  canon  i3  a narrow  defile,  easily  defended,  and 
of  which  we  have  heard  a great  deal.  A conflict 
now  "is  inevitable,”  and  tiie  advantages  of  grouud 
and  numbers  will,  no  doubt,  enable  the  Mexicans  to 
make  a still' fight 

Miserable  grass,  and  the  camp  ground  inundated 
by  tiie  shower  of  to-day,  which  was  quite  a rarity 
with  us,  although  we  understood  the  rainy  season 
had  commenced  ten  days  before,  farther  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

August  14i/i. — The  order  of  march  to-day  was  the 
order  of  battle.  After  proceeding  a few  miles,  we 
met  a queer  cavalcade,  which  at  first  vve  thought  was 
the  looked-for  alcalde  from  Moro  town;  but  it  turned 
out  a messenger  from  Armijo.  A lieutenant,  one 
sergeant,  and  two  privates,  of  Mexican  iancers.  The 
men  were  good  looking  enough,  and  evidently  dress- 
ed in  their  best  bib  and  tucker.  The  creases  in  their 
pantaloons  were  quite  distinct.  Their  horses  were 
mean  in  tiie  extreme,  and  tiie  contempt  with  which 
our  dragoons  were  filled  was  evident. 

u-i..  was  i he  hearer  of  a letter  from  Ar- 

mijo, in  answer  to  the  colonel’s.  The  army  was  on 
tip-toe  to  know  the  contents  of  the  letter.  The  co- 
lonel communicated  it  to  but  few,  myself  amongst 
the  number.  It  was  a sensible,  straightforward  let- 
ter, and  if  written  by  an  American,  or  by  an  English- 
man, would  have  meant  this : -‘Vou  have  notified  me 
that  you  intend  to  take  possession  of  the-  country  1 
govern.  The  people  of  the  country  have  risen  in 
mass  to  my  defence.  If  you  gel  the  country,  it  will 
be  because  you  prove  the  strongest  in  hat  Lie.  1 sug- 
gest tu  you  to  stop  at  tiie  Sapiiia,  and  1 will  march 
to  the  Vegas.  We  will  meet,  and  negotiate  on  the 
plains  between  them.” 

The  artillery  were  detained  a great  while  in  pass- 
ing the  Sapiiia.  This  kept  us  slewing  in  the  plains 
for  four  hours,  but  it  gave  the  colonel  time  to  reflect 
on  the  message  with  which  iie  should  dismiss  the 
lancers.  'J  here  were  apprehensions  that  Cook  was 
detained,  and  this  made  their  discharge  a matter  of 
reflection.  Sixteen  miles  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
Vegas,  a village  on  a stream  oi  that  name.  A halt 
w as  made  at  this  place,  and  the  colonel  called  tiie 
lielilenanl  and  lancers,  and  said  to  them  : “The  road 
to  Simla  Fe  is  now  as  free  to  you  as  it  is  to  myself; 
say  to  rny  fnend,  General  Armijo,  [ snail  soon  meet 
him,  and  I hope  it  will  be  as  friends,  i come  here 
as  the  friend  of  the  whole  Mexican  people,  and  not 
as  1 tie i r enemy.  My  Government  con  iders  New 
Mexico  a part  of  tiie  United  States,  and  J intend  to 
extend  her  laws  over  it.  All  who  obey  me,  and 
do  cut  resist,  1 will  respect,  and  make  secure- m 
their  properly,  their  persons,  and  their  religion.  All 
who  take  up  arms  against  me,  1 will  treat  as  ene- 
mies.” 

A great  deal  more  was  said;  but  the  conversations 
which  followed  w'ith  oilier  people  were  so  much 
more  significant,  that  i will  not  repeal  what  passed. 
At  parting,  the  lieutenant  embraced  the  colonel,  Cap- 
tain Turner,  and  myself;  tins  was  the  first  man  hu°- 
that  I ever  encountered,  and  if  Gou  spares  me,  it  shaft 
be  the  last. 

The  country  to-day  was  a rolling,  almost  moun- 
tainous prairie;  Ihe  grass  on  the  hills  beginning  to 
show  a little.  The  soil  was  good  enough,  apparent- 
ly, but  vegetation  was  little  or  nothing,  from  the 
want  of  ram.  As  we  emerged  from  the  hills  into 


the  valley  of  the  Vegas,  our  eyes  were  sainted,  for 
the  first  time,  with  waving  corn.  The  stream  was 
full,  and  tiie  little  drains,  by  w'hich  the  fields  were 
irrigated,  full  to  the  brim.  The  dry  soil  seemed  to 
drink  it  with  the  avidity  of  our  thirsty  horses. 

The  village,  at  a short  distance,  looked  like  an  ex- 
tensive brick-kiln.  On  approaching  it,  its  outline 
presented  a square,  with  some  arrangements  for  de- 
fence. Into  this  square  they  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  retreat  wiih  all  their  stock,  to  avoid  the  at 
lacks  of  the  E’Uaw9  and  Navajos,  who  pounce  upon 
them,  and  carry  off  their  women,  children,  and  cat- 
tle. But  a few  days  since,  they  made  a descent  upon 
the  town,  and  carried  off  120  sheep,  and  other  stock. 
As  Captain  Cook  passed  through  the  town,  some  ten 
days  since,  a murder  had  just  been  committed  on 
these  helpless  people  Our  camp  extended  for  a 
mile  down  the  valley.  On  one  side  was  the  stream, 
and  on  the  other  the  corn  fields,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  interposing.  What  a tantalizing  prospect  for 
nur  hnnery  and  jaded  nags. 

Tiie  water  was  free,  but  the  colonel  posted  a chain 
of  sentinels  to  protect  Ihe  corn,  and  gave  strict  or- 
ders that  it  should  not  be  disturbed.  Captain  Tur- 
ner was  sent  to  the  village  to  inform  the  aieade  that 
the  colonel  wished  to  see  him  and  the  head  men  of 
the  town.  In  a short  time,  down  came  the  Alcalde, 
two  captains  of  militia,  with  numerous  servants, 
prancing  and  careering  their  little  nags  into  camp. — 
The  colonel  stated  to  them  that  he  was  ordered  by 
his  government  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and 
annex  it  to  the  United  States— to  extend  over  it  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  th|  protection  of  her 
troops.  He  hoped  to  effect  this  object  peaceably; 
but  if  need  he,  lie  had  tiie  power,  and  would  do  it 
forcibly.  That  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  do 
it  peaceably,  if  Ihe  people  of  the  country  could  be 
brought  within  Ihe  sound  of  his  voice,  and  made  to 
understand  the  advantages  they  were  to  derive,  in 
the  protection  ol  their  lives  and  properly  from  the 
savages,  and  in  the  just  administration  of  the  laws. 
That  he  desired  the  alcalde  to  assemble  ail  his  peo- 
ple in  the  plaza,  where  he  would  address  them  at  8 
o’clock  next  morning. 

All  went  on  smoothly,  except  with  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  tiie  militia,  who  was  very  surly,  and  said  he 
always  understood  tiie  Arkansas  was  the  boundary 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  soon  after  rode  off  abrupt- 
ly, leaving  the  party.  The  old  alcalde  was  very  con- 
fidential, begged  the  colonel,  in  a whisper,  to  allow 
no  trespass  on  the  corn.  The  colonel  pointed  to  him 
his  chain  of  senLinels.  The  old  man  then  pulled  out 
a bottle  of  vile  Taos  whiskey,  and  requested  us  to 
drink  with  him.  Tiie  dose  was  bilter,  but  taken  with 

passable  grace. 

[To  be  continued  ] 

The  most  of  the  papers  we  find  regard  tiie  follow- 
ing as  a hoax.  The  Union  is  silent  on  the  subject : — . 

ANOTHER  PRO  CLAM  A LION  FROM  GEN.  KEARNEY. 

From  ihe  New  York  Express. 

The  Pittsburg  American  lias  a letter  from  Santa 
Fe,  dated  September  12,  enclosing  another  proclama- 
tion by  General  Kearney,  summoning  tiie  citizens  of 
New  Mexico  to  hold  an  election  on  the  25lh  olOcto- 
ber,  to  elect  a delegate  to  tiie  Congre.-s  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  members  of  a Territorial  Legislature, 
the  latter  to  assemble  in  Santa  Fe  on  the  second 
Monday  of  Decembei  next.  The  Senate  to  consist 
of  13  and  the  House  of  35  members.  Two  candi- 
dates for  delegates  to  Cungress  are  announced,  Don 
Manual  Linosa,  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  Mr. 
Magoffin,  a merchant  of  Santa  Fe,  connected  with 
die  house  of  P.  Harmony  fit  Nephews,  ofNevv  York. 
It  was  Supposed  two  or  three  other  candidates  would 
take  the  field.  ( I he  first  we  have  seen  of  this  pro- 
clamation is  in  Ine  Cleveland  Herald.) 

“The  proclamation  calls  on  the  alcades  and  all 
other  magistrates  to  superintend  the  polls;  count  tiie 
ballots,  make  returns,  and  preserve  order;  and  com- 
mands all  officers,  soldiers,  and  followers  of  tile  army 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  said  elections,  and 
to  be  vigilant  in  securing  the  peaceable  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  tiie  good  citizens  of  the  Territo- 
ry m the  exercise  of  their  valuable  privileges  author- 
ized by  this  proclamation.” 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTORS  TO  TIIE  STOCK- 
HOLDERS OF  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


In  submitting  to  the  stockholders  the  twentieth  an- 
nual report,  the  President  and  Direoters  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  company  have  it  in  (heir 
power  to  state  that  the  President,  having  returned  to 
the  United  States,  has  resumed  his  duties  at  the  head 
of  the  company.  Returning  to  his  post  only  at  the 
close  of  tiie  year,  however,  it  lias  been  thought  best 
that  the  general  operations  of  the  oompany  should  bo 
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stated  by  the  president  pro  tempore,  by  whom  they 
were  conducted;  and  for  that  purpose  the  Board  refer 
to  his  letter  addressed  to  the  president,  and  dated  the 
7th  of  the  present  month. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  are  accurately  exhibit- 
ed in  the  following  and  annexed  statements. 

The  statement  A presents  the  slate  of  the  compa- 
ny’s affairs  on  the  30 1 h ultimo;  and  the  revenue  and 
expenses  of  the  main  stein  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
same  day,  are  shewn  by  the  statement  B. 

Tne  tabular  statement  marked  C,  prepared  by  the 
Engineer  of  machinery  and  repairs,  presents  in  detail 
the  operations  of  the  main  stem,  and  -the  actual  ex- 
penses of  working  that  part  of  the  road  during  the 
year;  together  with  the  amount  of  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  same  period.  And,  in  order  that 
the  series  of  these  statements  should  he  made  com- 
plete, a similar  statement  in  regard  to  the  main  stem 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1845,  and 
omitted  in  the  report  of  that  year  is  here  supplied, 
marked  D. 

These  statements  shew  a steady  increase  in  the 
transportation,  Uoili  or  passengers  and  burthen.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  number,  and 
in  the  revenue  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  in 
the  year  just  closed,  compared  with  the  preceding, 
has  been  more  than  fourteen  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage transported,  has  been  more  than  thirty,  and  the 
increase  in  the  revenue  from  the  same  source,  as 
compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  has 
exceeded  twenty-six  per  cent.  It  will  also  appear 
from  the  comparative  statements  accompanying  this 
report,  that  the  cost  of  working  the  road  has  not  been 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  than  during 
the  preceding  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  revenue,  including  the 
receipts  from  the  coal  trade,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  working  and  keeping  the  road  in  repair, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  §440,475  34 — being  §65,713 
60  greater  than  the  previous  year,  and  more  than  six 
per  et.  upon  the  capital  of  the  company.  Of  this 
sum,  however,  besides  §65,749  64  (being  principal, 
interest, and  premium  in  sterling  bills)  on  account  of 
the  debt  due  the  Messrs  Baring,  there  have  been  ap- 
plied during  the  year  to  the  reconstruction  of  t tie  road 
and  to  the  construction  of  burthen  cars  adapted  to 
the  general  trade;  to  improvements  at  the  depots  and 
to  right  of  way;  to  the  purchase  of  locomotive  engines 
and  the  construction  of  water  sta,;  ns;  to  the  pur- 
chase. of  additional  power  and  machinery  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  an  increasing  coal  trade,  and  on 
account  of  a subscription  on  behalf  of  the  company 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Connells- 
ville  Railroad,  the  further  sum  of  §284,184  76,  mak- 
ing together  §340,934  40 — and  leaving  of  the  net  re- 
venue of  the  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  the 
sum  of  §90,540  94 — or  about  one  and  a quarter  per 
cent. 

The  motives  which  justified  the  Board  in  determin- 
ing upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  road,  under  the 
circumstances,  are  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  presi- 
dent protempore.  The  Board  could  not  doubt  their 
sufficiency,  and  they  were  believed  to  be  too  urgent 
to  admit  of  delay.  The  Board  at  the  same  time  de- 
termined to  raise  the  means  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  load  between  Harper’s  Fer- 
ry and  Baltimore  by  the  sale  of  the  company’s  six 
per  cent,  bonds,  payable  iu  twenty  years;  and  believ- 
ing that  a sufficient  sum  for  this  purpose  might  in  this 
way  be  raised  in  season  to  meet  their  engagements, 
they  directed  thirty  miles  of  the  road  to  be  immedi- 
ately placed  under  contract.  The  contracts  were 
accordingly  made,  and  the  work  embraced  in  them 
will  cost  not  less  than  §316  800 — and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  befure  the  first  day  of  March 
next. 

The  sale  of  the  company’s  bonds,  however,  was 
not  effected  according  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Board;  and  to  meet  the  payments  under  the  contract, 
it  became  necessary  to  sell  the  bonds  at  a sacrifice 
varying  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  or  temporarily  to  ap- 
ply the  revenue  of  the  year,  to  be  hereafter  reimburs- 
ed from  future  loans.  The  Board  thought  they  best 
consulted  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  in  adopt- 
ing the  latter  alternative. 

It  would  seem  also  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  the  Board  should  make  some  definite  arrange- 
ment for  the  reimbursement  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  moneys  taken  from  the  annual  revenue  arid  ap- 
plied to  t Fie  purchase  of  the  power  and  machinery  on 
account  of  the  transportation  of  coal. 

The  coal  trade,  in  its  origin,  was,  in  some  degree, 
experimental,  and  intended,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
confined  to  special  contracts,  comprehending  large 
amounts,  to  he  conducted  with  particular  regularity 
and  at  times  different  from  the  general  miscellaneous 
business.  It  was  intended,  therefore,  to  embrace  this 
particular  branch  of  transportation  in  a distinct  ac-  | 
count,  and  by  charging  it  only  with  the  capital  aclu-  | 


ally  employed  and  the  expense  of  conducting  it, 
apart  from  other  transportation, — to  be  able  !o  trace 
with  greater  certainty  the  results  of  the  trade,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  might  hereafter  be  advantage- 
ously carried  on.  These  objects  were  stated  in  the 
answers  of  the  Board  to  the  inquiries  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1844;  and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  same 
year,  the  Board  acquainted  the  stockholders  that  for 
the  purpose  of  successfully  conducting  this  trade  they 
had  borrowed  the  capital  from  the  revenue,  and  of 
their  intention  to  reimburse  it  from  the  profits  of  the 
trade.  The  capacily  to  transport  coal,  however,  at 
cheap  rates  and  at  a good  profit,  it  appears  has  been 
practically  ascertained;  the  trade  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  at  the  mines  and  the  nature 
of  the  demand,  has  already  exlended  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  special,  defined  contracts,  and  there  is  neith- 
er any  necessity  nor  advantage  in  continuing  the  se- 
paration of  this  from  the  other  branches  of  transpor- 
tation. The  determination  recently  made  of  recon- 
structing the  entire  road  between  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
Baltimore  m n*«  gc.-nc.rai  funds  oi  me  company 
superadds  another  reason  why  the  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  transportation  of  coal  should  hereaf- 
ter be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  all  others  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  miscellaneous  trade  of  the 
road. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board  deem  it  only 
reasonable  now  to  return  to  the  stockholders  what 
has  been  taken  from  the  revenue  during  the  past  year, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  coal  trade;  and  for  its  con- 
duct in  future,  to  rely  upon  the  same  provision  as  is 
usually  made  for  transportation  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion. 

Upon  this  principle,  adding  the  sums  applied  from 
the  revenue  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  and 
for  the  power  and  machinery  for  the  coal  trade,  (af- 
ter deducting  the  sum  of  §43,312  14,  with  which  that 
trade  lias  been  credited)  amounting  together  to 
§146,816  05,  to  the  residue  of  the  surplus  as  above 
slated,  there  would  remain  a net  surplus  of  reve- 
nue, over  and  above  all  other  expenditures,  of  $237,- 
356  99. 

As  a distribution  of  this  amount  among  the  stock- 
holders could  only  be  effected  by  a sale  of  the  com 
pany’s  bonds  at  the  depreciation  already  stated,  or  by 
the  delivery  of  the  bonds  at  their  par  value  to  the 
stockholders,  it  became  necessary  to  decide,  not  only 
the  alternative  thus  presented,  but  the  expediency  of 
dividing  only  the  balance  of  revenue  actually  in  hand, 
amounting,  as  already  shown,  to  about  one  and  a 
quarter  per  cent. 

In  considering  these  questions  the  Board  had  rea- 
son to  believe  lhal,  with  a knowledge  of  the  general 
increase  in  the  trade  and  revenues  of  ths.  comrwiu’. 
if  not  uu  oilier  grounds,  life  stockholders  generally, 
including  the  state  and  city,  had  been  led  to  expect  a 
dividend  of  at  least  three  per  cent.,  and  it  was  offici- 
ally represented  that  the  authorities  of  the  city,  rely- 
ing upon  that  expectation,  had  omitted  to  make  any 
other  than  a correspondent  provision  for  the  accru 
ing  interest  upon  the'  city  debt. 

Yielding  the  fullest  force  to  these  considerations, 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  deemed  inexpedient  to  re- 
imburse tiie  amount  applied  from  the  revenue  to  the 
objects  already  stated  by  a sale  of  the  company’s 
bonds  at  so  great  a depreciation,  and  at  rates  which 
might  have  a tendency  to  impair  their  value  in  future, 
at  least  until  an  opportunity  could  be  afforded  of  a- 
dopting  reasonable  means  calculated  to  establish 
their  just  and  full  value. 

Up  to  this  time  the  amount  of  bonds  which  the 
company  proposed  to  issue,  and  the  specific  pledge 
by  which  it  was  designed  to  secure  the  payment  of 
both  principal  and  interest,  had  not  been  limited  or 
defined,  and  this  hail  a tendency  to  depreciate  their 
price.  The  bonds,  when  issued,  moreover,  and  in  the 
hands  of  citizens  of  Baltimore,  are  actually  subjected 
to  a lax  by  the  state  and  city,  amounting  together  to 
nearly  one  per  cent.;  an  impression  also  generally 
prevails,  that  they  would  be  liable  to  the  same  tax  m 
the  hands  of  citizens  of  other  states,  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  be  competent  for  the  authorities,  either 
of  the  state  or  cily,  not  only  to  create  this  liability, 
but  to  increase  the  lax  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
either.  These  causes  combined,  have  hitherto  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  unless  at 
a sacrifice  which  the  Board  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  incur  without  every  effort  in  its  power  to  avoid. 

The  first  difficulty,  the  Board  have  already  remov 
ed  by  executing  and  directing  to  be  recorded  a mort- 
gage of  Ihe  property,  effects  and  revenue  of  the  com- 
pany, second  only  to  the  mortgage  already  existing 
lor  the  security  of  the  million  loan, on  account  of  the 
Washington  road,  and  by  limiting  the  amount  includ- 
ed in  the  mortgage  to  §1  ,00U,00(),  and  the  application 
of  that  amount  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  road,  and 
the  reimbursement  of  §58,182  64  applied  during  the 
| past  year  to  the  increase  of  power  and  machinery  for 
; the  coal  trade. 


That  this  measure  alone  will  add  to  their  value, 
and  render  the  bonds  more  saleable,  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  and  that  their  exemption  from  tax  by  the 
state  and  city,  would  establish  them  at  par,  and  per- 
haps enable  them  to  be  sold  at  a premium,  is  believed 
to  be  equally  clear. 

The  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  the 
dimunition  in  the  expenses  of  working  and  repairs, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  net  revenue  re- 
sulting from  the  reconstruction  of  the  road,  would 
under  any  circumstances,  be  considered  as  much 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  Ihe  city  or  the  state  for 
the  loss  of  any  revenue  they  could  hope  to  derive 
from  a lax  upon  the  company’s  bonds. 

It  is,  however,  only  proper  to  remark,  that  not  only 
the  contracts  already  made  in  regard  to  the  thirty 
miles  of  the  road,  but  Ihe  early  reconstruction  of  the 
entire  line  between  Baltimore  and  Harper’s  Ferry, 
is  not  a matter  of  discretion,  but  of  necessity,  to  be 
accomplished  in  no  other  wav.  ami  hy 

u.=  uao  ,.r  tne  annual  revenue,  or  by  the  sale  of 
the  company’s  bonds  at  the  best  prices  that  may  he 
obtained.  In  this  view,  that  an  exemption  of  the 
bonds  not  exceeding  one  miilion  of  dollars,  from 
taxation  by  the  state  and  eity,  would  be  preferable 
to  the  sacrifice  of  a depreciated  sale,  or  the  loss  of  an 
annual  dividend  until  the  present  engagements  can  be 
complied  with,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  road 
completed,  it  is  supposed  will  not  be  questioned  by 
any  one. 

After  fully  weighing  the  foregoing  considerations, 
the  Board  have  felt  it  their  duty  not  to  incur  the  res- 
ponsibility of  producing  either  of  the  losses,  or  any  of 
the  inconvenience  already  pointed  out. 

They  have  determined,  therefore,  to  reimburse  so 
much  of  the  revenue  of  the  year  as  has  been  applied 
to  the  coal  trade  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  road, 
by  the  issue  of  the  3ix  per  cent  bonds  secured  by  the’ 
mortgage  already  recorded,  and  in  preference  to  a 
sacrifice  of  the  bonds  in  Ihe  market  at  the  present 
prices,  to  pay  them  to  the  stockholders,  to  be  used  as 
they  may  deem  proper. 

Pursuant  to  these  views  the  Board,  having  applied 
$20,000  to  the  sinking  fund  on  account  of  the  loan 
for  the  Washington  road  according  to  the  pledge  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  1842,  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  Ihree  per  cenl,  or  three  dollars  per  share, 
payable  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : to  all  Stockhold- 
ers owning  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  less 
than  fifty  shares  of  stock,  three  dollars  in  money  on 
each  share  on  arid  afler  the  30th  of  Novemher  next; 
and  to  all  Stockholders  owning  on  the  said  first  day 
of  the  present  month  fifty  shares  and  over,  one  dollar 
on  each  share,  in.ma.np.ir.  and  tuu.  n,o  uunus 

of  the  company,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest  paya- 
ble quarterly,  and  reimbursable  in  twenty  years;  the 
money  to  be  paid  and  the  bonds  to  be  delivered  on  or 
alter  the  said  20th  day  of  November  next. 

By  this  measure  all  the  stockholders  will  receive 
bai  k in  undoubted  securities  the  full  amount  borrow- 
ed from  the  revenue  and  applied  to  purposes  oT  capi- 
tal; and  to  those  who  may  desire  to  invest  their  divi- 
dends, an  advantageous  opportunity  of  doing  so  is 
thereby  afforded.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
partial  payment  of  money  will  render  it  unnecessary 
for  any  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  until  further  mea- 
sures can  be  adopted  to  increase  their  value;  and  to 
the  slate  and  cily  especially,  ample  opportunity  will 
be  afforded,  by  authorizing  a just  exemption  of  the 
bonds  from  taxation,  not  only  to  raise  to  their  full  va- 
lue those  now  to  be  paid  on  account  of  the  dividend, 
but  to  ensure  the  reception  of  an  annua)  dividend  of 
the  profits  of  the  road  in  future. 

While  announcing  these  measures,  however,  the 
Board  deem  it  not  less  due  to  the  stockholders,  than 
an  act  of  justice  to  those  to  be  in  future  associated  in 
the  management  of  the  company,  to  point  the  atten- 
tion of  the  stockholders  to  Ihe  actual  and  probable  slate 
of  the  company's  affairs,  during  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  year  commencing  with  the  first  of  the  present 
month. 

The  Board,  therefore,  proceed  to  slate  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contracts  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
thirty  miles  of  road,  already  explained,  there  will  re- 
main to  be  paid  before  the  1st  of  March  next,  not 
less  then  §225,000; — on  account  of  new  locomotive 
engines  constructing  under  contracts  executed  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  last,  and  payable  during  the 
same  period  $70,000;— lor  new  burthen  cars  now  un- 
der constructing  $20,000,  and  for  improvements  at 
the  several  depots,  §10,000. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  interest  upon  the  bonds 
now  directed  to  be  delivered  to  the  stockholders,  and 
upon  such  temporary  loans  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue,  and  also  the  in- 
stalment payable  during  the  year  to  Messrs.  Baring, 
Brothers  & Co.,  of  London,  estimated  together  at 
§93,000 — and  forming  an  aggregate  of  existing  en- 
gagements of  not  less  than  §418,000. 
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I:  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that,  independent 
of  contingent  expenses,  such  as  rarely  fail  to  occur 

in  the  course  of  a twelvemonth’s  operations,  the  re- 
venue of  the  current  year,  if  it  should  equal  that  of 
t he  past,  will  be  absorbed  by  debts  already  incurred; 
and,  consequently,  that  without  disposing  of  the  com- 
pany’ s bonds  to  meet  the  contracts  for  reconstruction, 
it  will  not  he  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  make  any 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  an  amount  of  not  leas 
than  $335,000,  arising  out  of  these  existing  engage- 
ments, uni:!  be  paid  before  the  first  of  March  next, 
and  not  improbably  obliging  the  Board  to  dispose  of 
a considerable  amou  t <u  (heir  bonds  without  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  market;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  the  loss  sustained  by  a depreciated 
sale,  to  the  other  charges  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
year,  as  already  explained. 

It  is  proper,  also,  in  this  place  to  state,  thatduimg 
the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  a law 
was  ontainen  autnoriztng  lire  t»™itufiinn  of  a rail- 
road from  Pittsburg  to  some  point  on  the  Maryland 
line,  where  it  might  be  united  with  theBallimore  and 
Ohio  railroad;  and,  in  the  expectation  that  it  might 
thereby  become  an  important  lateral  connexion  of 
their  road  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  Board,  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  authorized  a subscription  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  this  company  for  700  shares,  cost- 
ing, at  the  par  value,  $35, <>00,  in  case  such  amount 
should  be  found  necessary  to  secure  the  charier  of 
the  Pennsylvania  company.  Seven  hundred  shares 
were  accordingly  subscribed  under  the  authority  so 
given;  and  the  first  instalment,  amounting  to  $1,750, 
was  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  company. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Pittsburgh  ami  Con- 
nelisville  railroad  company  are  desirous  of  progress- 
ing with  their  road  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
that  they  are  not  withou-  expectations  of  further  and 
greater  assistance  from  this  company.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  these  expectations,  it  is  certain 
that  a compliance  with  the  subscription  a I ready  made 
will  be  insisted  upon,  arid  the  extent  to  which  this 
company  may  be  called  upon  for  payment,  will  be 
an  addition  io  the  obligations,  already  explained,  to 
be  discharged  from  such  resources  as  may  be  in  its 
power. 

It  would  see  u,  therefore,  that  without  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  business  of  the  road,  or  a like  di- 
minution in  the  expense  of  working  it,  anJ  unless  the 
Board  should  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  bonds,  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  at  fair  prices  it  is  not  only  proba- 
ble, but  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  dividend  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  but  that  the  ti  L profits,  and 

m.,  ihp  dividend  of  the  year  ending  SeD- 

tember  30th,  1848,  will  aiso  be  materially  dimin- 
ished. 

Second. — Of  the  Washington  Road. 

The  affairs  of  the  Washington  road  are  shewn  by 
the  statements  E.  and  F. 

These  statements  shew  an  improvement  in  the  bu- 
siness, and  an  increase  in  the  revenue  during  the 
last  half  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  six 
months. 

The  net  profits,  including  the  surplus  of  $6,888  31 
after  the  dividend  in  April  last,  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$60,576  70,  of  which  the  Board  have  declared  a d 
vidend  among  the  stockholders  of  three  dollars  upon 
each  share  of  stock  for  the  last  six  months,  payable 
on  and  after  tin  15th  day  of  the  present  month,  and 
leaving  a surplus  ol  $11,076  70,  to  be  earned  to  the 
account  of  the.  current  year 
Third — Of  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  road  to  the 
Ohio  river. 

Important  as  a judicious  and  economical  manage- 
ment ol  the  existing  work  may  be,  and  riei  e-sa  y as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  by  all  the  means  at  their  command 
to  uevelope  ami  extend  its  present  resources,  the 
Boaru  continue  to  legaid  tile  eaily  prosecution  and 
final  completion  of  he  road  to  the  western  waters, 
as  tb<  ,i  great  a n ultimate  duty. 

Considered  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprise,  or  the  effects  which  may  be  expected  from 
itsjuuicious  location  and  successful  completion,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  raiiroad  is  inferior  to  no  work  of 
internal  improvement  in  this  or  any  other  country. — 
That  a short  and  cheap  route  between  the  states  of 
the  middle  and  southern  valleys  of  theOhio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Atlantic  markets  may  be  found  by  a 
line  horn  Baltimore  to  more  than  one  point  on  the 
Ohio  river,  is  not  to  be  doubled;  and,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  the  route  to  which  a preference  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  given,  must  be  in  a great  degree  de- 
termined by  its  connexions  with  the  western  coun- 
try. 

The  line  which  will  be  the  most  desirable  and  af- 
ford the  greatest  facilities  to  the  largest  portion  of  the 
population  of  ihe  Ohio  arid  Mississippi  valleys,  and 
tnai  ui  i most  succes-.i 1 1 i eu.upe  iimn  with  rival 
vvoi  ks  seeking  me  same  uojoei,  ougui  to  be  preferred 


by  all;  and,  in  this  view,  important  as  the  work  may 
be  to  Baltimore,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  estimated  less 
by  all  the  states  on  theOhio  and  Mississippi  valleys. 
By  consulting  the  interests  of  those  states,  their 
co-operation  may  be  reasonably  invoked,  and  time 
and  the  developments  constantly  in  progress  may 
be  expected  at  no  remote  day  to  triumph  over  all 
(he  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  en- 
terprise. 

The  recent  legislation  of  Pennsylvania,  referred 
to  in  another  part  of  this  report,  if  used  with  proper 
skill  and  energy  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work  it 
authorises,  may  ensure  to  the  company,  independent 
of  all  other  legislation,  the  opportunity  of  connect 
ing  their  work  with  the  western  states,  if  not  at  the 
best,  certainly  at  a point  possessing  great  advantages; 
and  if  it  be  not  allowed  to  defeat  the  prosecution  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  its  legitimate 
termination  at  a more  southern  point  on  the  Ohio, 
will  deserve  and  ought  to  receive  every  reasonable 
encouragement  from  this  company  and  from  the  peo- 
ple or  Baltimore.  Tim  board,  ai  (he  same  lime, 
without  meaning  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Maryland  line,  are 
un-villing  to  lose  sight  of  the  expectation  that  by 
means  of  the  legislation  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  they 
may  yet  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  main  stem  of 
their  road  to  some  eligible  point  on  the  Ohio  river 
within  that  state. 

It  is  not  probable  thal  the  just  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  counties 
will  be  much  longer  neglected  by  the  enlightened 
councils  of  that  great  commonwealth;  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  other  interests,  heretofore 
more  partial  to  other  improvements,  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  be  brought  to  look  upon  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  as  Hie  most  practicable  means  of  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  these  parts  of  the  slate 
which  have  hitherto  depended  upon  other  means. 

The  proceedings  of  a numerous  convention  of  de- 
legates from  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  state 
of  Virginia,  recently  held  at  Weston,  Lewis  county, 
would  appear  to  encourage  these,  expectations,  and 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  so  much  intelligence  and 
perseverance  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  succeed. 

Nor  do  the  board  deem  it  unreasonable,  at  a period 
when  the  utmost  exertions  are  every  where  making 
to  unfeltcsr  the  trade  aud  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  different  communities,  to  count  upon  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  western  states,  and  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  in  support  of  an  en- 
terprise affording  to  all  the  easiest  access  to  the  best 
markets. 

To  no  portion  of  the  United  States  are  works  of 
miorn  ,i  improvement  uf  greater  importance,  than  to 
the  states  south  and  east  of  the  Ohio  river;  and.  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  tiiat  the  people  of  those  states 
w ill  long  remain  insensible  to  this  truth.  Already 
the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  western  waters, 
has  accelerated  the  advance  of  that  immense  region 
beyond  that  of  older  parts  of  the  Union,  and  little 
remains  to  complete  their  prosperity  more  than  such 
means  of  intercommunication  with  the  Allantic  states 
as,  u llh  the  application  of  steam  upon  their  ureat  r i- 
vers,  will  unite  the  employment  ol  the  same  power 
upon  land. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  ihe  board,  therefore,  to  ap- 
peal to  those  interests,  and,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
poo  er,  endeavor  to  render  them  auxiliary  to  the 
prosecution  of  ti.e  great  work  they  nave  in  charge. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

LOUIS  McLANE,  President. 

Baltimore,  October  12,  1846. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  P„ailroad  — The  following 
is  the  report  of  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  Esq.,  as  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
made  to  the  president,  and  published  in  the  annual 
report: 

Baltimore,  Oc  ■ llh,  1846. 
Hon.  Louis  McLane,  President 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company: 

Sin:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  l have 
the  honor  to  submit  a general  statement  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  during 
the  past  year. 

By  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents 
of  transportation  and  machinery,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  have  been  transported  to  and  from  ihe  several 
points  on  the  main  stem,  193,916  tons  of  merchan- 
dize, and  280,264|  passengers,  showing  the  very  re- 
markable increase  in  the  former  of  52,509  tons,  and 
in  the  latter  of  77,806  passengers,  over  the  year  pre- 
vious. This  increase  in  the  tonnage,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, has  occurred,  upon  the  most  part,  in  the  trans- 
portation of  miscellaneous  trade,  and  is  the  more 
gratifying  because  it  gives  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  this  route  as  an  avenue  of  commu- 
nication with  the  west,  even  in  its  present  unfinished 


condition;  and,  connecting  as  it  does,  with  a mos‘ 
imperfect  mode  of  transportation  between  Cumber- 
land and  the  Ohio  river. 

The  increase  above  alluded  to  occurred  chiefly  be- 
tween the  months  of  September  and  May  last.  The 
great  drought  of  the  summer  of  1845,  having  ren- 
dered the  Pennsylvania  canals  very  inefficient  dur- 
ing the  last  autumn,  and  the  violent  effects  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  last  winter  causing  them  to  be 
almost  entirely  useless  until  a lata  period  of  the 
spring. 

This  large  amount  of  trade  thrown  thus  suddenly 
upon  the  road,  although  extremely  gratifying  in 
many  respects,  produced  considerable  embarrass- 
ment on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  motive 
power  and  cars  for  its  accommodation.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  at  one  period,  did  this  embarrassment 
exist,  that  for  a short  time  it  was  found  absolutely 
indispensable  to  refuse  to  receive  merchandize  for 
transportation,  the  depot  being  crowded  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  the  forwarding  houses  at  Cumberland 
being  unable  to  procure  wagons  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  its  prompt  dispatch. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  in  the  effort  to 
accommodate  such  a trade,  both  the  locomotives  and 
cars  were  pushed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  in- 
deed beyond  what  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  been  considered  consistent  with  a proper  eco- 
nomy in  regard  to  repairs.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  the  engines,  after  performing  their  duty, 
during  the  day,  had  necessarily  to  be  repaired  after 
night,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  for  use  the 
next  morning— a system  altogether  too  expensive, 
and  too  imperfect  to  be  allowed,  except  under  such 
circumstances  as  then  existed.  But  under  this  state 
of  affairs,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  board  to  en- 
deavor to  procure,  at  as  early  a day  as  possible,  an 
increase  of  power  and  oars;  and  they  accordingly 
directed  the  committee  of  transportation  and  machi- 
nery, by  resolutions  of  the  3d  December,  1845, 
March  11,  1846,  April  8,  1846,  and  June  10,  1846, 
to  procire  six  locomotives  of  the  largest  class,  and 
three  of  the  second  class;  and  also  to  cause  to  be 
constructed  in  the  company’s  shops,  one  locomotive 
of  the  largest,  class,  and  one  of  the  second  class;  30 
iron  coal  cars,  20  house  cars,  42  gondola  cars,  and  20 
stock  cars. 

The  board,  under  a report  and  resolution  of  the 
committee  of  transportation  and  machinery,  on  the 
8th  of  July  last,  have  further  authorised,  in  view 
the  probable  increase  of  the  trade  during  the  year 
1847;  contracts  to  lie  made  lor  five  first  rate  engines, 
and  thirty  merchandize  cars.  This  last  authority 
has  not,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  acted  upon, 
except  in  regard  to  merchandize  cars,  which  are 
now  in  course  of  construction.  Whether  the  increase 
in  the  coal  trade  will  be  such  as  will  render  the  five 
locomotives,  above  referred  to  necessary,  remains 
to  be  ascertained,  and  may  depend  upon  the  course 

the  company  may  take  in  regard  to  that  subject 

Only  three  of  the  above  engines,  above  referred  to 
have  been  delivered  One  of  the  engines  ordered  to 
be  built  in  the  company’s  shops,  is  in  a state  of  for- 
wardness, and  those  contracted  for  will  be  delivered 
in  the  course  of  this  year.  Nearly  all  the  cars  or- 
dered have  been  completed  and  are  in  use  upon  the 
road.  This  large  increase  of  machinery  and  cars, 
rendered  lurther  accommodation  for  their  protec- 
tion at  the  Mount  Clare  and  Cumberland  depots, 
indispensable;  and,  under  the  recommendation  of 
the  engineer  ol  machinery  and  repairs,  the  board 
authorised  the  extension  and  erection  of  the  build- 
ings and  other  improvements  at  those  points,  under 
resolutions  of  toe  11th  of  March  and  13th  May 
last.  These  circumsiances,  it  is  believed,  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  increase  during  ihe  year,  of  ex- 
penditure in  the  repairs  of  locomotives,  the  cost  of 
new  machinery,  and  ol  expenditures  upon  depots  and 
water  stalions. 

The  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  market  over  the 
road  during  the  year,  amounts  to  18,393  tons,  being 
2,372  tons  more  than  that  of  last  year.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  of  this  quantity,  12,682  tons 
nave  been  transported  since  May  last,  that  being 
abuuL  the  period  when  several  of  the  coal  companies 
in  Allegany  counLy  commenced  their  operations. — 
The  contract  with  the  New  York  and  Maryland 
Iron  and  Coal  company,  to  which  reference  has  been 
had  in  former  reports,  having  been  abrogated,  and 
that  company  having  devoted  its  capital  and  ener- 
gies to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  quantity  of  coal 
received  from  them  during  the  year  has  been  very 
inconsiderable.  1 

The  augmentation  of  the  trade,  and  the  occur- 
i ence  of  accidents  almost  daily,  which  involved  se- 
rious derangement  of  the  machinery,  and  in  some 
instances  the  loss  of  life  to  persons  engaged  upon  the 
trains,  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  to  the  condition  oTthe  road, 
and  accordingly  on  the  8th  of  Octoher,  1845,  a re- 
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solution  was  adopted  directing  the  chief  engineer 
to  take  into  consideration  and  to  report  to  'ho 
‘maid  i s\sie  n ' r the  gradual  extension  and  i - 
iov>  .i'M  o'  tie  road  irom  Harper’s  Ferry  ios  od- 
Haiti'' 

llp>  n this  resolution  the  chief  engineer  iade  an 
elaborate  report,  in  which  it  was  satisfactorily  shown 
that  ihe  condition  of  the  road  was  such  as  to  require 
its  re  instruction.  The  comparative  merits  ol  the 
■ late  roi  an  i the  cure  rail,  in  point  of  repairs  and 
rene  a - r • k repairs  and  renewals  of  machine- 
ry. " ev  upoi  the  motive  power,  are  very 

tully  on.  us  • (i,  and  the  advantages  are  shown  to  be 
m ist  ■'  ' in  lavor  ol  the  edge  rail. 

[He  tables  showing  the  relative  cosl  and  ad- 
. ,gt  s o.  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  rail.] 

From  the  preceding  tabular  statement  it  will  ap- 
pear that  if,  instead  of  92  miles  of  plate  rail,  we  had 
an  equal  number  of  miles  of  edge  rail,  the  saving 
under  the  probable  trade  of  the  present  year  of  116,- 
522  tons  would  have  amounted  to  §18,308,  and  un- 
der the  151,522  tons  of  the  comine  vear  to  §3f)  J73, 
in  the  luahuenance  ol  way  alone.  From  these  sums 
there  should,  however,  be  deducted  the  annual  inte 
rest  upon  that  part  ol  the  capital  invested  in  the 
present  plate  rail  track,  which  would  be  sunk  by  the 
substitution  of  the  new  track.  Of  the  §3,500  per 
mile,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  former,  about  §1,500 
would  be  realized  by  the  sale  or  use  of  its  materials, 
leaving  §2,000  per  mile,  on  which  the  interest  of  six 
per  cent,  is  §120  per  annum  per  mile,  and  for  92 
miles  §11,040,  which,  taken  from  §18.308,  and  from 
§30,176,  leaves  §7,208  as  the  saving  lor  1846,  and 
§19,136  for  that  of  1847. 

These  results  are  founded  upon  estimates  of  the 
average  wear  and  tear  of  the  two  tracks  lor  a series 
ol  years  under  the  respective  amounts  of  trade  as- 
sumed But,  in  fact,  bile  the  plate  rail  track,  if 
continued,  would  certainly  cost  me  sums  set  down 
to  u during  this  year  and  the  next,  the  edge  rail 
: ack,  it  now  laid  du  ii  and  ready  lor  use,  would, 

r hose  two  years,  cost  very  much  less  than  the 
amount-;,  js-  gned  to  it.  Indeed,  considering  the  per- 
iecuy  coosoidated  character  of  the  road  bed  upon 
which.it  would  be  placed  ii  is  believed  that  for 
the  first  year  it  could  he  maintained  in  repair  lor 
§125  per  mile,  and  lor  the  second  year  for  §195  per 
mile. 

In  confirmation  of  this  supposition,  and  in  support 
of  the  above  estimate  of  the  repairs  and  renewals  of 
an  edge  rail  track  like  that  west  of  Harper’s  Ferry, 
under  the  several  amounts  of  trade  assumtd,  may 
be  adduced  tile  fact  that  the  H rail  track,  of  which 
there  are  nineteen  miles  east  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  has 
cost  an  average  of  about  §210  per  annum  per  mile 
to  mamtaiD  it  since  it  was  laid  down,  seven  years 
ago,  and  the  U rail  track  west  of  Harpers  Ferry  has 
cost,  for  the  three  years  of  its  duration,  about  §190 
per  mile.  The  maintenance  of  the  H rail  track  of 
the  Washington  branch  has,  in  nine  years  experience, 
cost  about  §275  per  mile  per  annum.  The  saving  of 
the  edge,  compared  with  tne  plate  rail,  would  then, 
for  the  first  year,  be  32,200,  instead  of  §7,268,  and 
for  the  second  year,  §44,344,  instead  of  §19,136,  as 
just  stated. 

From  the  preceding  comparison,  founded,  it  is 
firmly  believed,  upon  the  safest  and  most  satisfacto- 
ry data,  furnished  by  the  ample  experience  of  our 
own  road,  and  substantiated  by  that  of  other  works, 
we  are  authorised  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  if  at 
this  date,  we  had  a new  edge  rail  track  instead  of  the 
old  plate  rail  track  east  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  we  should 
have  saved  not  less  than  §23,000  during  the  past 
year,  in  me  cost  of  its  maintenance,  under  the  estimat- 
ed Uade  of  this  year*. 

Again,  the  following  table,  extracted  from  the 
same  report,  will  show  the  probable  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  working  the  road  between  Baltimore 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  due  to  the  substitution  of  an 
edge  rail  for  the  present  plate  rail  between  these 
points. 

From  the  summary  of  the  savings  under  the  four 
heads  of  expenditure,  above  considered,  it  is  seen 
that,  with  an  edge  rail,  the  company  would  have 
saved  in  the  operation  o(  the  last  seven  years,  the 
sum  of  §15,470;  and  that  with  such  a rail,  they 
would  have  saved  hi  the  working  of  the  road  during 
the  past  year,  §49,071;  and,  in  that  of  the  year  tol 
lowing,  §68.233,  after  allowing  six  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  cost  of  itu  new  h uck  And  if  interest  at  tne  .ate 
oi  #lzu  ner  lino  be  ai  . ed  upon  me  sunken  capital 
of  t>  e aiti  track,  it  it  were  now  abandoned,  me  sav- 


*It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  report  of  .lie  chiel 
e.  ai  et-  wa»  1 " (■  .... u mber  lust,  and  assumed  that 

to  1 16,ii2'2  tons,  (J 

over  tile'  enure  length  ol  tile  juad  be' . ecu  liallunore  uud 
Harper  - h M t ne  r.  sun  i . U.c  , oueme.-s  s..  j vs 
Ins  estimate  to  be  not  iar  irom  the  truth. 


ii.g  would  then  liave  tie  : r t ire-onl  tear.  §,H 
031;  vid  for  the  m xl,  §57.193  clear  of  all  tlrawbacks 

whatever. 

Antj  if  tve  look  no  furiher  in  estimating  the  ro- 
ll.. irs  of  the  new  track  than  two  years  ahead,  the 
saving  would  oe  §62,963  for  the  first,  and  §82,401  for 
the  second  year. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  balance  of  “advant- 
ages anil  disadvantages,”  so  far  as  they  are  suscepti- 
ble oi  being  estimated  in  money,  upon  principles  arid 
data  which  are  demonstrably  true. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  board  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  that  the  road  should  be 
repaired  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  on  ihe  5th 
of  January  last,  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  passed  the  following  lesolu- 
lion: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  lhat  all  contracts 
necessary  to  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  thirty 
miles  of  the  road  be  made  without  delay. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  contracts  were 
entered  into  with  the  New  York  and  Maryland  Min- 
ing company,  and  the  Covington  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, for  a supply  of  iron  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
road  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles  was  put  immedi- 
ately under  construction. 

About  one-fourth  of  this  distance  has  been  com- 
pleted and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  remain- 
der will  be  ready  for  use  before  the  first  of  January- 
next. 

In  entering  upon  a work  requiring  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure, the  board  of  directors  calculated  upon 
raising  the  necessary  means  by  a sale  of  the  compa- 
ny’s bonds  to  the  extent  of  one  million  ol  dollars — 
and  they  accordingly  authorised  bonds  to  be  issued 
to  that  exient.  Efforts  were  made  both  in  tbis  coun- 
try and  Europe  to  lhat  effect,  but  so  far  without 
much  success.  It  is  hoped  however,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  have  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
board  will  have  the  efiect  of  placing  the  bonds  upon 
very  high  ground  as  an  investment,  and  of  insuring 
for  them  a ready  sale  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  Wash- 
ington road  during  the  year  was  157,156,  showing  on 
increase  over  the  year  previous  of  53,568,  and  the 
statement  of  the  revenue  shows  an  increase  of  §21,- 
851  50  for  the  same  period. 

It  is  true  that  a large  portion  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  the  great  number  of  passengers  which  passed 
over  the  road  during  the  continuance  of  the  national 
fair  held  at  Washington  city  in  the  month  of  May 
last — but  a comparison  of  the  receipts  from  the  road 
independently  of  this  consideration,  since  the  period 
of  reduction  ot  fare  in  the  month  suPu.mt,or., 
1845,  will  show  a manifest  and  decided  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  when  the  high  rates 
were  charged,  and  the  competition  with  the  stages 
existed. 

The  condition  of  the  tracks  upon  this  road  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory — the  cost  for  repairs  is  compara- 
tively light,  and  the  trains  proceed  without  embar- 
rassment, and  with  but  little  interruption. 

During  the  last  winter  the  citizens  both  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  feeling  a deep  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  road  to  the  Ohio  river  through  these 
states,  made  earnest  appeals  to  their  respective  legis- 
latures for  the  right  of  way. 

In  Virginia  the  effort  resulted  in  nothing  more  than 
some  slight  modifications  of  the  law  passed  at  the 
previous  session,  but  retaining  the  most  objectiona- 
able  features  in  full  force. 

In  Pennsylvania  a law  was  passed  authorising  the 
company  to  pass  through  that  state;  which  is  exceed 
ingly  embarrassing  in  many  of  its  provisions,  and 
moreover  is  made  to  be  dependent  for  its  vitality 
upon  the  failure  of  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia to  subscribe  the  sum  of  3,000,000  of  dollars 
to  a company  incorporated  at  the  same  session  to 
construct  a road  from  that  city  to  Pittsuurg.  To  what 
extent  lhat  subscription  lias  been  made  i am  not  in- 
formed, but  even  if  it  should  fail  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, it  is  riot  believed  that  the  law  could  be  aeeep- 
ed  by  thi  company. 

Authority  however,  was  conferred  upon  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Connellsville  Railroad  company  to  extend 
their  work  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  upon  any  of  itie 
waters  of  the  Yougtnugeny  river,  and  it  is  understood 
lhat  that  company  is  about  to  prosecute  its  work  with 
a good  degree  of  energy  Should  it  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing its  object  to  me  point  designated,  the 
distance  between  its  terminus  and  of  the  Baltimore 
arid  Ohio  railroad  at  Cumberland,  will  be  so  short, 
as  to  render  the  connection  between  the  two  works 
entirely  practicable. 

W >■  nis  is  accomplished,  a continuous  line  of 
I railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  will  be 
! avat/iish  1 ' wu.fc  .p(  the  fertile  districts  of 

| Pennsylvania  inrougu  wnion  H win  puss,  und  bring- 


ing tf  ' oiinlies  bordering  even  upon  s tie  great  lakes, 
to  pour  their  tribute  ol  commerce  and  wealth  into 
the  lap  of  our  own  city. 

1 remain,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

SAM’L  JONES,  Jr. 

BALTIMORC  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD 

Tables  accompvnying  the  recent  annual  report. 

(B) 

Statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  company,  on  account  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  road,  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  Septembi  r,  1846. 

The  amount  received  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers,  mails,  and  mer- 
chandize, for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1846,  has  been  §838,375  39 

And  the  amount  from  the  coal  trade, 
inclusive  of  a debt  of  §13,627  69  due 
by  the  New  York  and  Maryland  Iron 
and  coal  company,  to  00,333  03 


Making  an  aggregate  of  §895,315  22 

And  the  expenses  for  the  same  period, 
have  been  the  following,  viz: 

Expenses  of  transportation,  including 
fuel,  salaries  of  the  superintendent, 
agents,  conductors,  &c.  §146  057  91 
Repairs  of  the  mad,  116  163  49 

Repairs  of  locomotives,  56,051  17 

Repairs  of  passenger  cars,  18,682  48 

Repairs  >1  burden  cars,  29,950  66 

Repairs  of  bridges,  58,139  73 

Repairs  of  depots,  10,742  71 

Repairs  of  water  stations, 
pumping  water  at  water 
stations,  9,575  31 

Office  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  sala- 
ries, house  rent,  fees  to 
counsel,  &c.,  &c.  7,346  16 


Making  an  aggregate  of 
expenses  of  §454,839  88 


And  shewing  the  nett  earn- 
ings of  the  road  to  be  §440,475  34 

Office  of  Ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. , 

1 st,  October , 1846. 

J.  I.  ATKINSON,  Secretary. 

(P-) 

Statement  ol  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Wash- 
ington branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Otiio  Rail- 
road lor  the  vear  eudina:  the  3ntb.«r 
1846. 

The  amount  received  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  merchan- 
dize for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1846.  §225,559  61 

And  the  expenses,  for  the  same  period, 
have  been  as  follow,  viz: 

Bonus  to  the  state,  one  fifth  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  passengers,  §42,402  60 
Expenses  of  transportation, 
including  fuel,  salaries 
of  the  superintendent, 
agents,  conductors,  &c., 


&c. 

26,546 

59 

Repairs  of  the  road, 

18  U45 

95 

Repairs  of  locomotives, 

12,1116 

11 

Repairs  of  passenger  cars, 

12,267 

71 

Repairs  of  burden  cars, 

7,U24 

70 

Repairs  of  depots, 

975 

02 

Repairs  of  .1  ater  stations, 

165 

85 

Repairs  01  bridges, 

For  the  construction  of  pas- 

1,763 

21 

senger  cars, 

Office  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  salaries, 

4,000 

00 

house  rent,  &c. 

Interest  on  Hie  Elk  Ridge 

5.864 

01 

Landing  Annuity, 

1,250 

00 

Right  oi  way  and  damages. 

, 271 

00 

131.622  75 

Shewing  Lhe  riett  earnings 
to  be 

of  the  road 

§93,936  86 

Office  tf  Ike  Baltimore  end  Ohio  Railroad  Co  , 

October  1st,  1846. 

J.  I A i’KI N rfOd  , Secretary. 

Directors. — 1 tie  following  gentlemen  ere  elect- 
ed on  the  part  ol  the  stockholders,  director^  of  the 
Baltimore  anu  Ohio  Railroad  company,  viz:  James 
Swan,  John  1 Donalson,  Jacob  Albert,  Samuel 
Hodman,  James  Hai  -mod,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Co- 
lumbus O’Donnell,  Win.  F.  Murdoch,  Fielding  Lu- 
cas, Jr.,  Win.  H.  VJarrioti,  Howard  Palo  rson,  S. 
vV.  OlllHlI. 
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Awful  Hurricane  in  the  Gulf.— Accounts  brought 
by  a vessel  at  Hew  York  which  left  Havana  on  the  9th 
led  us  to  apprehend  that  the  hurricane  she  encountered 
within  a few  hours  after  leaving  the  port,  would  prove 
dreadfully  disastrous.  Captain  Winson  of  the  ship  Sun- 
beam, arrived  at  Boston,  reports  that  on  the  13th  inst. 
he  spoke  the  United  States  schooner  Flirt,  who  inform 
eh  him  that  sixty  sail  of  vessels  were  lost  in  the  gale  at 
Havana. 

The  coast  of  Florida  has  been  swept  by  the  hurricane, 
as  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

Commodore  Sloat,  late  commandant  of  the  U .States 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  having  reached  Havana,  hoist- 
ed his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  United  Slates  brig 
Perry , Lieutenant  Blake,  and  sailed  on  the  10th  inst.  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  On  the  11th,  the  gale  was  so  violent 
that  no  hopes  of  saving  a soul  on  board  were  entertain- 
ed. The  masts  were  cut  away,  guns  thrown  overboard, 
aad  every -oxpodient  resorted  to.  On  the  morning  of  the 
12th  the,  brig  was  blown  upon  a reef  at  Key  West,  end 
all  the  lives  were  saved.  Com.  S.  employed  the  captain 
of  a brig,  one  of  the  very  few  in  that  vicinity  that  surviv- 
ed the  storm,  to  take  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. He  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  23rd. 

At  Key  West,  the  storm  must  have  been  terrific — or 
the  town,  scarcely  half  a dozen  houses  retain  their  roofs 
The  water  was  forced  in  on  the  streets,  so  that  in  many 
places  it  was  several  feet  deep.  The  lighthouses  at  Key 
West,  in  which  there  were  sixteen  persons,  and  at  Sand 
Key,  where  there  were  six,  were  completely  demolished 
hot  a vestige  of  any  thing  like  a building,  or  founda- 
tion of  a building,  remaining— and  the  whole  of  the  un- 
happy beings,  who  were  there  exposed  to  the  fury  ol  die 
tempest,  were  lost-  The  tort  was  also  destroyed— cais- 
sons. etc.,  etc.,  being  quite  swept  away;  the  damage 
sustained  by  government,  in  the  destruction  ot  public 
works,  being  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  three  h i i- 
dred  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  of  die  wreckers’ 
means  of  subsistence,  in  their  craft,  stores,  etc  , etc  , 
have  come  to  an  end— all  being  either  submerged,  wreck- 
ed, or  otherwise  so  injured  as  to  be  perfectly  irreparable. 
Many  of  the  vessels  which  were  in  the  harbor  have  been 
thrown  high  and  dry  on  the  land — on  what  was  formerly 
the  cite  of  the  town — looking,  in  some  cases,  like  ships, 
brigs,  and  schooners  on  the  stocks,  or  i.i  building yards, 
which,  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  has  been  thrown 
out  of  their  positions,  as  if  in  mockery  of  workmen’s  toil 
and  art.  Never  had  seamen  and  landmen  beheld  the 
sea  lashed  into  such  a fury  by  the  wind;  never  had  they 
liuiwn  a gale  of’  such  severity,  and  which  continued 
unabated  for  so  great  a length  ot  time.  From  Saturday 
nignt  until  Monday  morning;  now  blowing  from  die 
north  east,  and  again  enacting  the  well  known  pheno- 
menon of  seemingly  coming  from  all  points  ot  ihe  com- 
pass at  the  same  moment.  A Spanish  brig  was  turned 
bottom  up— all  on  board  having  perished,  with  the  ex- 
oopU».,  of  one  man,  who  was  rescued  by  the  U.  States 
brig  Perry. 

The  lisi  of  marine  disasters  already  ascertained  is  of 
fearlul  import.  The  revenue  cutter  Morris,  and  every 
wrecker  at  Key  West  except  one,  were  lost.  Lieut. 
Tease,  of  the  cutter,  reached  New  Orleans  on  his  way 
for  immediate  assistance  from  government  for  the  relief 
of  the  now  perfectly  desiituie  survivors  ot  the  storm  at 
Key  West. 

Business  Circles — The  prices  to  which  wheat  and 
flour  mounted  in  our  markets  on  receiving  the  news  from 
Liverpool  of  the  4th  by  the  Caledonia,  have  not  been 
sustained.  The  quantity  brought  to  market  has  been 
more  than  ships  could  be  obtained  for  freight.  Freights 
have  advanced  rapidly,  and  flour  has  receded  during  the 
week  about  25  cents  per  bbl.  Grain  in  proportion. — - 
Price  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to-day  $5.25  for 
flour,  115  for  white  wheat,  85  to  105  for  red.  Corn  08  a 
70  for  white,  65  for  yellow.  Those  prices  have  been  re- 
guiated-by  prices  at  New  York. 

Tobacco  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  stock  accumu- 
lating. 

The  Money  Market,  remains,  quiet.  Foreign  ex- 
change has  gone  down  to  7|,  New  York  on  London, 
and  even  lower.  This  will  continue  whilst  importations 
arc  suspended,  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  duties  under 
the  new  tariff. 

The  U S deposilcs  in  the  hanks  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, &c.  are  rapid!.'  diminishing,  leaving  them  without 
apprehensions  of  further  demands  from  government, 
and  in  the  mean  time  they  avail  of  the  new  issue  of 
treasury  notes  to  save  their  specie. 

The  Sub  Treasury  at  New  Yoik,  is  said  to  have  only 
about  $50,000  in  vault.  No  demand  fur  treasury  notes 
as  yet. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Bonita,  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
off  Vera  Cruz  has  rejoined  the  squadron. 

From  Mexico  via  Havana. — The  British  mail 
steamer  which  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  1st  October, 
reached  Havana  on  the  6th— bringing  intelligence 
that  Santa  Anna  had  marched  from  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  28th  ult.  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  for  the 
seal  of  war. 

General  Paredes,  ex-Presidcnt.  of  Mexico,  lias 
reached  Havana,  having  escaped  (!)  Iron)  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  been  confined. 


A decree  had  fhen  just  been  published  at  the  cify 
of  Mexico,  reducing  the  duty  on  all  articles  of  im- 
portation 50  per  cent,  and  suspended  the  laws  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  certain  description  of 
merchandise. 

The  Spaniards  at.  Cuba  were  preparing  to  avail  of 
this  license. 

Yucatan — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  lias  is- 
sued a circular  rescinding  the  privilege  granted  to 
Yucatan  in  his  circular  of  June  11,  and  subjecting  its 
ports,  as  a Mexican  dependence,  to  the  same  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  as  other  ports  of  Mexico. — 
Collectors  of  the  customs  will,  therefore,  refuse 
clearances  for  vessels  destined  to  any  port  in  Yu- 
catan. 


EVACUATION  OF  MONTEREY. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept.  29,  1846. 

Gentlemen — We  are  at  length  in  quiet  possession  of 
this  place,  the  last  division  of  Ampudia'a  army  having 
marched  out  yesterday  morning-.  The  lsi  division  march- 
ed nut  on  the  26th,  ihe  2d  on  die  27,h,  and  the  balance 
on  the  28th.  I saw  the  two  last  and  was  able  to  form  a 
tolerable  good  idea  of  trie  numberof  men  in  them.  There 
could  not  have  been  fewer  than  2500  in  each  division,  of 
regular  soldiers,  well  armed  and  equipped.  Add  to  these 
some  two  thousand  horsemen  who  left  tire  city  in  small 
parties,  during  ihe  four  days  fight,  and  at  least  5000  citi- 
zens of  f He  town  who  look  up  arms  in  its  defence,  and 
you  have  a pretty  strong  force  for  the  defence  of  a place 
which  nature  and  art  have  combined  to  render  as  strong 
as  any  in  the  world. 

How  such  an  army  thus  situated,  could  ever  allow  it- 
self to  be  conquered  by  a force  of  less  thn  n 7000  men,  will 
alwny  appear  strange  lo  me.  The  cowardice  of  Ampu- 
dia  is  now  established  beyond  a doubt.  So  careiul  was 
he  of  his  person,  that  it  is  said  lie  never  once  left  his  ho  use 
when  any  firing  was  going  on. 

1 fell  perfectly  satisfied,  when  1 saw  the  Mexican 
troops  pass  out  of  town,  with  the  arrangements  which 
Cen.  Taylor  had  made  with  them.  To  have  taken  all 
these  men  prisoners  would  have  been  useless.  Their 
arms  we  did  not  want;  their  horses  were  worthless 
with  a few  exceptions,  and  it  would  have  been  very  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  to  lend  and  guard  so  many 
men.  And  moreover,  it  would  have  cost  many  a va- 
luable life  to  have  carried  the  city  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

I rode  out  with  the  head  of  the  column  day  before  yes- 
terday, when  their  second  division  left  town.  That  scene 
alone  would  almost  have  remunerated  one  for  tire  long 
journey  to  Monterey.  At  die  head  of  the  column  rode 
the  commander  of  the  division,  with  his  staff,  accompa- 
nied hj  Maj.  Scott,  of  the  5ih  Infantry,  with  his  Adjutant 
(Lieut.  Deas)  and  Limits.  Hanson,  R'  bmsnn  and  Mc- 
Laws.  Col.  Peyton  rode  by  the  side  of  the  chief,  and  re- 
ceived a very  affectionate  embrace  from  him  as  we  turn- 
ed uni  in  Ipi  ihp  column  march  on,  when  ihe  head  had 
reached  Palace  Hill. 

And  now  was  presented  a scene  that  I can  never  for 
get.  Two  regiments  of  infantry  led  off  w ith  colors  fly- 
ing. drums  beating,  and  the  trumpeters  blowing  with  ail 
their  might,  The  fifers  made  all  the  noise  they  could. — 
Tite  men  were  oil  well  armed,  and  the  whole  division 
seemed  to  be  well  appointed,  with  tire  exception  of  shoes, 
in  lieu  of  which,  most  of  the  men  wore  sandal's.  Three 
pieces  of  artillery  were  in  I he  centre  ol  l lie  column,  one 
six,  one  nine,  and  one  twelve-pounder.  The  line, 
marching  four  abreast  about  one  mile. 

The  Army  was  accompanied  by  a great  many  females; 
officers’  wives  on  horseback,  their  faces  muffled,  and 
with  hats  on;  soldiers’  wives  mounted  on  donkeys  or  on 
foot,  some  of  them  carrying  burdens  tlmt  I would  scarce- 
ly think  oi  packing  upon  mules;  young  women  with 
short  petticoats,  and  hats,  tripping  lightly  along;  young 
girls  trudging  along  with  their  little  valuables  in  their 
arms. 

Yesterday  morning  the  last  division  was  drawn  out 
in  the  plaza  next  to  the  Cathedra!— that  is,  all  that  ihe 
plaza  could  hold — and  Captain  Miles,  who  is  stationed 
there  with  his  regiment,  (7th  Infantry,)  drew  up  his  com- 
mand and  saluted  the  regiments  as  they  passed  him. 

Tlie  1st  division  is  encamped  in  Ihe  grove,  three  miles 
east  of  the  tow-n — one  of  die  luveliesl  spots  in  the  world, 
shaded  by  large  paean  and  live  oak  tree9.  This  grove 
seems  to  be  the  only  woodland  in  tins  region,  and  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  citizens  of  Monterey,  as  a place  for  hold- 
ing pic-nic  parties.  Tile  3d,  a volunteer  division,  is  also 
encamped  in  this  grove.  Cen.  Worth's  division  occupies 
the  town.  The  citizens  are  beginning  to  return  in  great 
numbers,  and  appear  to  feel  glad  that  the  Mexican  army 
has  left  them. 

The  Charleston  Courier  says  thn t 250  U.  S.  troops  were 
to  leave  Fort  Moultrie  on  the  27th  instant  in  the  ship 
South  Carolina  for  Mexico. 

Santa  I?e. — Latest. — An  express  arrived  at  Fort  Lea- 
venworth on  die  evening  of  die  17th  October,  with  in 
telligence  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  1 7 1 h ult.  Brig.  General 
Kearney  had  returned  from  the  south,  after  a very  suc- 
cessful tour.  The  inhabitants  ail  hailed  the  stars  and 
stripes  with  joy,  and  none  expressed  dissatisfaction  but 
the  rich.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  looked  upon 
General  K.  as  their  deliverer.  Orders  had  been  issued 
i to  have  the  dragoons  and  100  of  Fischer’s  command,  in 
] readiness  to  march  to  California  by  the  25th  September, 

| at  whicli  time  the  Mormons  were  expected  to  arrive. — 

I Cen.  Kearney  will  command  this  expedition  in  person. 


The  express  met  the  Mormons  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Smith,  1st  dragoons,  with  the  ordnance  and 
artillery,  at  the  Cimmerone;  Lt.  Co!.  Thompson  with  a 
detachment  of  dragoons  at  Cottonwood;  Captain  Enos, 
assistant  quartermaster,  witli  Lieut.  Dyer,  of  ordinance 
department,  at  Council  Grove. 

[Si.  Louis  American,  24f/i  inst. 


Canales  — We  learn  that  this  notorious  Mexican 
colonel  was  at  San  Fernando  at  last  accounts.  H® 
is  supposed  to  have  commanded  the  men  who  out  off 
Dr.  Alsbury  and  party.  He  will  be  likely  to  keep 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  lines  hereafter.  One  of 
Gen.  Fatterson’s  orders  is  aimed  at  just  such  scamps 
as  he.  [JY.  O.  Picayune. 


Military  and  naval  movement. — The  U.  States 
steamship  Massachu-etts  went  to  sea  on  Monday, 
fiom  New  York,  with  troops  for  our  army  in  Mexi- 
co, which  she  will  land  at  Brazos.  They  have  been 
eoiisted  lor  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  8th  infantry,  and 
are  under  the  orders  of  officers  most  of  whom  were 
engaged  at  Palo  Aito  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 

Slave  Case  in  New  York. — An  interesting  trial 
in  regard  to  a fugitive  slave  took  place  in  New  York 
on  t fie  26lh  instant.  The  slave  was  named  George 
Kirk,  and  had  escaped  to  New  York  by  secreting 
himself  on  board  the  brig  Savannah.  The  captain  of 
the  vessel,  on  ascertaining  that  he  was  on  board,  was 
then  too  lar  from  Savannali  to  return;  but  had  him 
confined,  intending  to  take  him  back.  On  arriving 
at  New  York,  the  fact  of  the  slave  being  confined  got 
abroad,  and  a writ  oi  habeas  corpus  was  issued,  lo 
bring  him  up  before  Judge  Edmonds,  in  the  Circuit 
Court.  The  counsel  for  ihe  captain  contended  that 
as  lie  would  be  held  liable  for  a penal  offence,  under 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  the  slave  having  escaped  in  his 
vessel,  he  was  authorized  by  those  laws  to  arrest  him, 
as  the  agent  of  the  owner,  and  take  him  back  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

Judge  Edmonds  decided  that  the  slave  must  be  dis- 
charged. The  Journal  of  Commerce  says — 

“He  took  the  ground  that  Ihe  captain  of  the  ‘Mo- 
bile’ could  not  be  viewed  as  in  any  sense  the  owner 
of  the  slave,  or  the  agent  or  attorney  of  such  owner; 
that  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  was  without  author- 
ity, even  under  the  laws  of  Georgia,  because  made 
urithout  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia;  that  if  regarded 
as  an  arrest  under  the  law  of  New  York,  while  the 
constitutionality  of  that  law  was  very  questionable, 
yet  the  return  showed  nothing  of  a purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent  to  pursue  the  course  prescrib- 
ed by  that  law,  and  theiefore  it  could  not  be  pleaded 
in  justification  of  confinement;  that  the  act  of  93  by 
Congiess,  even  as  set  forth  in  the  case  of  Prigly,  evi- 
dently limbed  the  recovery  ol  the  slave  to  measures 
in  due  process  of  law,  certainly  to  such  as  were  in  no 
way  violative  of  the  public  peace,  and  finally  that  the 
act  of  the  master  in  this  case  being  wholly  unauthor- 
ized, the  boy  must  be  discharged 

Alter  his  discharge  by  Judge  Edmonds,  he  was  tak- 
en away  by  some  abolitionists.  A writ  was  subse- 
quently issued  for  ins  arrest  on  a writ  issued  on  in- 
formation of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 
had  escaped,  which  writ  was  founded  on  a law  of 
New  York  relative  to  the  subject.  Before  the  slave 
was  taken  an  efiort  was  made  lo  carry  him  off  in  a 
box  in  which  he  was  packed,  but  the  officers  discov- 
ered the  trick,  and  arrested  him  . He  was  then  tak- 
en before  the  Mayor,  and  another  hearing  was  to  be 
had  before  Judge  Edmonds. 

Affairs  at  the  Farthest  West. — “And  behold  man  con- 
tinued, lo  marry  and  woman  lo  be  given  in  marriage'’—  or, 
to  give  herself  in  marriage, — -ihe  text  now  reads — 
Married  in  the  United  States  Consular  house,  Monterey, 
California,  by  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  U.  S.  Consul,  James 
Williams,  of  Cape  Girardeau  county,  State  of  Missouri, 
to  Miss  Mary  Patterson,  of  Jackson  county.  Mr  John 
Plarr  s,  of  Brighton,  Monroe  county,  New  York,  to  Miss 
D usilla  Shadden,  of  Jackson  county,  Arkansas — all 
arriving  in  California  via  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Wisconsin. — The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Wisconsin  assembled  at  Madison  on  the  5th  instant, 
ninety-three  members  being  in  attendance.  D.  A. 
J.  Upham  was  chosen  President  on  the  fourth  bal- 
lot. 


been  marvellously  rapid.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rate  of  increase: — 

In  1830,  the  population  was  - - - 8.245 

“ 1836,  “ “ - - - 1L036 

“ 1840,  “ “ - - - 30,945 

“ 1842,  “ “ - - - 46,678 

“ 1846,  “ “ - - 155,277 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  Washington  Union  contradicts  the  report  that 
additional  volunteers  have  been  called  for.  That  pa- 
per of  the  4th  inst.  says: 

“The  moment  ‘new  troops’  are  wanting,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regulars  and  the  volunteers  now  in  serv- 
ice, we  presume  they  will  be  called  for.  When,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  say;  still  less  to  what  point  any 
of  our  troops  may  be  sent — whether  to  SsMIlo,  (to 
which  the  Inquirer  undertakes  to  say  Gen.  Tayior 
‘has  been  ordered  to  advance,’  without  any  discre- 
tion.) or  to  Tampico,  or  to  Vera  CrjjZL.  and  the  ens- 
ue oi  oan  Juan  ue  Ullda,  as  oilier  essayists  have  urg- 
ed, or  to  any  other  point  of  the  compass.  We  avoid 
touching  upon  those  points.  It  is  not  within  our  prov- 
ince. The  impartial  press  will  excuse  us  for  saying 
that,  even  if  any  friend  of  the  administration  were  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  or  even 
to  suspect  it,  it  would  scarcely  be  his  duty  to  go  to 
the  house  tops  and  proclaim  it  in  the  ears  of  our  en- 
emies.” 

The  Baltimore  American,  of  yesterday,  quoting  the 
above,  replies: 

“Notwithstanding  the  strict  reserve  which  the 
Union  here  professes,  it  did  intimate  some  time  ago, 
with  distinctness  enough  that  an  expedition  was  con- 
templated against  Tampico,  and  that  the  men  to 
compose  it  were  to  be  taken,  a portion  at  least,  from 
the  Rio  Grande. 

“With  such  a disclosure  as  this,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther knowledge  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  peremptory  or- 
ders to  terminate  the  armistice,  with  a view,  as  we 
are  told,  of  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
public  anxiety  becomes  naturally  excited  at  the  ap- 
prehension that  Taylor’s  support  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  his  base  line  of  operations  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  is  directed  to  advance  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  It  is  not  from  a disposition  to  indulge  in 
idle  speculation  that  the  newspapers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  dwell  upon  this  subject.  Great  fears 
are  felt  that  the  gallant  army  in  Mexico,  which  has 
covered  itself  with  glory,  may,  by  some  blunder  of 
the  administration,  be  left  in  jeopardy.  We  say  that 
such  fears  are  felt — and  sensitively  too.  The  coun- 
try looks  with  anxiety  towards  Gen.  Taylor,  watch- 
ing every  step;  and  while  it  has  great  confidence  in 
him  and  in  his  brave  soldiers  it  has  not  a great  deal 
of  confidence  in  the  competency  of  the  administra- 
tion. This,  we  believe,  is  the  chief  secret  of  the  ex- 
treme solicitude  which  possesses  the  public  mind  in 
reference  to  affairs  in  Mexico,  and  concerning  the 
manifestations  of  which  in  the  public  prints  the  offi- 
cial paper  gives  indirect  lectures  on  propriety.” 

A report  has  become  very  general,  and  was  certainly 
authorised  by  the  highest  authoriry,  that  the  President 
had  determined  to  call  for  additional  volunteers.  At  the 
same  time  a report  prevailed  that  a formidable  diversion 
was  to  be  made  either  upon  Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz.  It 
is  probable  that  the  two  reports  were  dependent  upon 
each  other  If  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  at  one  of  those 
port3  was  to  be  attempted,  the  call  would  be  made,  and 
not  otherwise. 

We  refer  to  details  from  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army,  for  the  latest  intelligence  from  each. 

The  official  reports  and  particulars  of  the  late  engage- 
ments, and  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  have  not 
reached  Washington. 

GENERAL  KEARNEY’S  EXPEDITION  TO  T0N1E. 

Santa  Fe,  Sept.  13,  1846 

Messrs.  Editors:  On  the  2d  instant,  General  Kearney, 
with  about  eight  hundred  men,  left  this  town  on  an  ex- 
cursion  south.  We  went  to  a village  called  Tonie,  about 
one  hundred  miles  distant.  We  struck  the  Rio  Grande 
twenty  seven  miles  Irom  this  place,  at  a village  called 
San  Domingo,  inhabited  by  the  Puehla  Indians.  Our 
reception  at  this  village  was  quite  a grand  affair;  the  prin- 
cipal men  and  braves  of  the  tribe  met  us  six  miles  from 
the  town,  and  escorted  us  in;  the  braves  were  mounted 
on  their  best  horses,  and  dressed  in  the  most  gaudy  ap- 
parel, and  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  they  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  When  the 
general  passed  the  head  of  their  columns,  they  fired  off 
their  guns,  and  then  one  file  on  each  side  of  our  compa- 
nies proceeded  to  the  rear,  and  then  wheeled  and  came 
down  to  close  our  line  at  the  top  of  the  speed  of  their  hor- 
ses, yelling  and  going  through  all  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
regular  charge;  they  met  again  at  he  head  of  our  co- 
lumns, fired  at  each  other  with  their  pistols,  made  passes 
Vol-  XXf.  Sic.  10. 


with  their  Iai'.ce.',  and  t lien  filed  off,  and  returned  to  the 
head  of  our  companies.  This  was  repeated  several 
times,  to  the  great  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all 
who  witnessed  it.  1 have  never  seen  better  horsemen 
anywhere,  and  from  what  I could  discover,  I should 
take  them  to  be  formidable  in  battle,  if  properly  armed. 
They  are  fine  looking  men,  and  much  superior,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  Mexican  population.  They  have  a very 
fine  village,  most  splendid  vineyards,  and  appear  to  he 
much  more  comfortable,  in  every  respect  than  the  Mex- 
icans. When  we  got  into  the  village,  wo  were  invited 
into  the  priest’s  house,  where  a most  sumptuous  repast 
was  set  out,  consisting  of  the  best  grapes  1 ever  saw,  me- 
lons, apples,  cakes,  and  with  liquor  sufficient  to  wash 
them  down. 

wnTATs  jftta^h&ft  n'f  p^VcgtinofiRe  ^ l‘‘,  ft 

wives  or  concubines.  The  priest  at  this  place  has  four 
— two  of  them  are  quite  good-looking.  Atier  our  repast, 
the  general  made  a speeclt  to  the  citizens,  who  appeared 
quite  well  pleased.  They  then  escorted  us  out  of  town, 
and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  with  full  stomachs, 
and  every  man  with  just  liquor  enough  in  him  to  make 
hint  feel  patriotic.  This  was  the  only  Indian  village  we 
visited. 

After  we  left  San  Domingo,  we  passed  through  vilag- 
es  every  eight  or  ten  miles,  until  we  reached  the  village 
of  Tonie.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  quite  small,  and 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  men 
in  each,  are  a poor  miserable  set. 

The  only  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande,  that  we  visited 
worthy  of  note,  are  San  Domingo,  S. in  Philippe,  Albu- 
querque, and  Tonie,  Albuquerque  was  the  residence  of 
Armijo.  We  halted  a short  time  at  tre  place,  going  and 
returning.  Gen.  Kearney  called  on  the  late  governor’s 
wife,  and  passed  an  hour  or  two,  as  he  told  me,  very 
pleasantly.  She  is  said  to  be  an  intelligent  woman,  and 
deported  herself  with  much  propriety.  Her  husband, 
(Armijo,)  it  is  said,  has  gone  to  the  Passo,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed will  continue  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  pen 
pie  near  the  town  of  Tonie,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  villages,  have  heard  ol  our  intended  visit,  and 
the  general  so  arranged  our  marches  as  to  bring  us  to 
this  town  the  evening  before  the  anniversary  of  their  pa- 
tron Saint — a great  day  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  re- 
gion of  country;  and  I assure  you  it  was  a great  day  not 
only  with  them,  but  to  all  who  were  present.  There  was 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  Mexicans,  Indians,  and  white  folks.  They 
had  prepared  fire-works,  which  were  gotten  up  in  a very 
good  style,  the  town  was  illuminated,  they  had  a theatre 
— that  is,  a play  in  the  open  yard,  which  appeared  to  be 
well  received  by  the  thtiftbi trims,  TTfreyffilsoTiatra  fan- 
dango, which  was  not  only  crowded,  but  jammed  and 
crowded  to  overflowing.  The  beauty  and  fashion  were 
there,  arid,  to  my  astonishment,  I found  some  of  the  wo- 
men quite  handsome.  During  the  day  there  was  mass 
said,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  paraded  around  the 
streets  followed  by  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  and 
also  by  Gen.  Kearney  and  his  staff,  with  lighted  candles 
in  their  hands. 

The  priest  at  Tonie  joined  in  die  waltz,  and  appeared 
asjovial  and  as  much  disposed  to  participate  in  all  the 
amusements  as  any  one  else.  The  country  south  of  this 
place,  (Santa  Fe,)  along  the  Rio  Grande,  is  much  belter 
than  any  portion  of  the  province  I have  yet  visited;  yet 
in  my  judgment,  no  Missourian  would  ever  think  of  lo- 
cating any  where  here  for  die  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
soil.  The  province  has  been  overrated,  and  our  govern- 
ment has  been  grossly  imposed  upon  and  deceived,  as 
to  its  resources,  commerce,  &c.  I have  not  seen  any- 
thing since  my  arrival  here  that  would  excite  the  least 
desire  for  me  to  reside  here.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a 
few  words,  the  Mexicans  are  physically,  menially,  and 
morally  an  inferior  and  “low  flung’’  race. 

Yesterday  an  order  was  read,  assigning  die  five  com- 
panies of  dragoons  for  the  California  expedition;  there 
lias  not  as  yet  been  any  place  designated  for  my  winter 
quarters;  it  is  however  believed  that  my  company  will 
be  attached  to  Maj.  Clark’s  battalion,  and  stationed  at 
this  place.  I hope  such  may  be  the  case,  unless  I can 
induce  the  general  to  let  mu  go  south,  to  the  Passo  del 
Norte.  I saw  the  general  last  night,  and  requested  that 
he  would  not  assign  me  to  Doniphan’s  command — he 
said  he  would  not. 

I have  found  the  officers  of  the  army  very  agreeable 
companions,  und  thus  far,  all  has  gone  on  very  well. — 
Our  mail  will  not  leave  before  next  Thursday.  Should 
anything  occur  before  the  departure  of  the  mail,  I will 
write  you  again. 

September  15,  1816. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  an 
order  was  made,  assigning  my  company  to  do  duty  with 
Maj.  Clark’s  battalion,  and  stationing  us  at  this  place 
for  the  winter. 

The  five  companies  of  dragoons,  will,  it  is  said, 
march  on  the  25th  instant  for  California.  We  have 
had  no  news  in  relation  to  Price’s  regiment,  nor  of  Cap- 
tain Allen’s  command  of  Mormons.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  account  for  the  non-arrival  of  Price,  nor  the  delay 
of  Allen. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENT  BT  TI1E  PRESIDENT. 

Andrew  Beaumont,  of  Pennsylvania,  commissioner  of 
public  buildings,  vice  Wm.  Noland,  resigned. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Cor,.  Wm.  R.  King. — Among  the  passengers  on 
board  the  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  she  was  wrecked, 
was  our  distinguished  countrymen,  Colonel  Wm.  R. 
King,  on  his  return  from  his  mission  to  France,  from 
which  court  lie  has  been  recalled  at  his  own  request. — 
He  took  his  final  leave  of  his  majesty,  the  French  king, 
'YS  various  sources  that 

He  lelt  Paris  on  the  day  following,  and  embarkecTat 
Liverpool  in  the  Great  Britain  whose  safety  has  been 
the  source  of  such  deep  anxiety.  While  Col.  King’s 
friends  will  regret  this  unfortunate  detension,  they  will 
be  rejoiced  to  iearn  that  he  had,  by  the  last  advices,  re- 
gained Liverpool,  where  he  was  to  embark  on  the  2d 
instant,  in  the  packet  ship  New  York,  with  the  prospect 
of  reaching  the  Untied  States  on  or  about  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. [Union. 

MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH  TARIFF 

The  rate  of  charges  at  the  magnetic  telegraph  offi- 
ces at  Washington  and  Baltimore  have  been  reduced 
from  the  1st  inst.  We  subjoin  the  rates  now  estab- 
lished. 

Reduction  of  the  rates  for  the  transmission  of  messages 


Messages  of  1 to  10  words, 

10 

•ents 

it 

11  to  20 

“ 

15 

a 

“ 

21  to  30 

a 

20 

u 

a 

31  to  40 

t: 

25 

u 

a 

41  to  50 

it 

30 

it 

a 

51  to  60 

it 

35 

a 

u 

61  to  70 

it 

40 

u 

a 

71  to  80 

u 

45 

it 

“ 

81  to  90 

It 

50 

tt 

“ 

91  to  100 

it 

55 

u 

The  same  rates  will  be  charged  for  every  succeed- 
ing hundred,  and  part  of  a hundred  words,  except 
upon  communications  for  the  press,  which  will  be 
charged  at  half  the  rates  for  every  hundred  and  parts 
of  a hundred  after  the  first  hundred. 

iVumcrals  ana  initials  will  be  charged  as  if  the 
words  they  represent  were  writen  in  full. 

The  telegraph  offices  are  open  every  day,  from  8 a. 
m.  to  7 p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 

The  Hurricane,  of  the  11th  October,  so  disastrous  to 
the  shipping  at  Havana,  and  to  the  Florida  coast  and  Key 
West,  we  sincerely  rejoice  to  learn  by  several  arrivals, 
was  not  likely  to  prove  serious  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. — • 
Vessels  in  that  direction  repott  having  encountered  a 
rough  sea,  but  no  severe  gale  on  the  11th.  Havana,  11 
ships,  19  brigs,  '/  schooners,  3 steamers,  and  upwards  of 
15  coasters  were  sunk;  4 ships,  12  brigs  and  3 schooners 
dismasted,  besides  a large  number  which  were  more  or 
less  damaged.  At  Matanzas  the  gale  was  not  so  severe- 
ly felt. 

The  Slave  Case  at  New  York,  noticed  in  our 
last.  The  New  York  Express  of  Saturday  says:  It 
being  understood  that  the  decision  in  this  case  would 
be  given  this  forenoon,  large  numbers  of  persons  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  court  room  long  before  it 
was  opened;  among  them  of  course,  a goodly  pro- 
portion of  our  colored  population,  of  both  sexes, 
causing  a rush  for  admittance  when  the  doors  were 
opened.  Among  the  audience  were  several  ladies, 
also  Mr.  Hopper,  and  several  other  friends  of  the 
abolition  cause.  The  court  room  was  densely  crowd- 
ed, and  many  persons  were  unable  to  obtain  admit- 
tance. 

Judge  Edwards  pronounced  a long  and  important 
opinion  in  the  case,  in  which  he  held  to  the  principle, 
under  tho  decisions,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  law  of  congress,  is  para- 
mount to  the  laws  of  the  states,  except  as  a purely 
police  regulation  of  the  states,  to  prevent  the  exis- 
tence of  paupers  and  vagrants  within  their  borders. 
The  law  of  this  state  is  not  of  that  description,  and 
it  opposes  other  points  uf  the  statutes  declaring  that 
every  person  in  this  state  shajl  be  declared  a free 
man,  &c. 

The  statute,  under  which  this  boy  was  arrested, 
was  not  enacted  with  a view  to  prevenL  contamina- 
tion or  injury  within  our  own  borders,  nor  even  to 
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restore  him  to  his  owner,  as  the  constitution  allows, 
but  is  purely  to  give  him  up  to  the  captain,  to  save 
the  latter  from  the  penalty  of  another  state,  and  does 
not  even  provide  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall 
return  the  boy  to  the  owner. 

The  court  considered  that  the  law  is  therefore  un- 
constitutional. . , , , 

As  to  the  point  that  the  captain  will  be  liable  to 
penalty  in  Georgia,  the  court  does  not  think  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  He  has  done  every  thing  in 
his  power,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  penalty 
attaches.  At  any  rate,  mere  individual  matters  can- 
not be  allowed  to  interfere  with  a great  constitution- 
al and  public  measure. 

The  court  ordered  that  the  boy  should  be  discharg- 
ed, at  which  there  was  a strong  demonstration  of  ap- 
plause from  the  audience. 

The  boy  was  not  brought  down  from  the  prison. — 
Mr.  Jay  stated  that  the  mate  had  entered  an  action 
against  him  for  assault  and  battery.  The  latter  case 
is  to  be  heard  before  the  mayor  in  respect  to  bail. 

Discharge  of  the  slave  boy,  Kirk. — Soon  after  the 
decision  of  Judge  Edmonds,  the  counsel  of  the  boy, 
Ivncrfft'was  "decided  to  withdraw  the  suits  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  exchange  releases,  and  let  the 
boy  go  free.  This  was  done,  and  an  order  sent  by 
the  mayor  to  the  Tombs,  for  the  boy’s  discharge  — 
He  was  taken  from  the  Tombs  in  a carriage,  by 
his  friends,  and  is,  by  this  time  probably,  in  another 
•tate. 

There  had  been  no  power  of  attorney,  as  stated 
in  some  quarters,  sent  on  from  the  owner  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

A New  York  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
■ays  that  the  boy  took  passage  for  Canada  in  the  Al- 
bany boat  on  Saturday  evening. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  EMIGRANTS. 

A letter  from  a young  man  of  this  city,  one  of 
the  party  that  left  for  California  last  spring,  has  been 
received  by  his  friends,  and  kindly  placed  in  our 
hands,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  following 
particulars.  The  letter  is  dated  the  23d  of  July,  at 
Fort  Bridger,  which  is  near  the  head  of  Black’s 
Fork  of  Green  river,  not  far  from  Bear  river  moun- 
tains, and  was  brought  in  by  capt.  Walker,  who  was 
returning  from  California  with  lieut.  Fremont.  At 
Fort  Laramie,  col.  Russell  and  many  others  of  the 
emigrants,  sold  off  their  wagons,  and  with  a pack 
containing  a few  articles,  pursued  their  journey  on 
horseback.  The  grass  on  the  route  from  Fort  La- 
ramie was  deficient,  and  the  animals  fared  badly. — 
For  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  states,  the  coun- 
try is  represented  as  being  miserably  poor  and  barren; 
though  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  further,  the  val- 
leys of  ibe  Plaue  and  oraer  streams,  anorded  very 
good  graziDg.  The  soil,  however,  is  sandy  and  full 
of  salt.  The  parties  were  in  the  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  had  then 
seen  no  Indians  after  leaving  Fort  Laramie,  and 
considered  themselves  beyond  their  dangerous  vici- 
nity, and  only  a few  of  the  emigrants  kept  a night 
guard.  From  Fort  Laramie,  they  had  pleasant  wea- 
ther, with  cool  nights  and  warm  days — though  very 
dusty  roads,  till  they  reached  Fort  Bridger;  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  route  they  had  not  seen  more  than  a 
dozen  buffalo. 

Col.  Russell  and  his  party  by  hard  travelling,  reach- 
ed Fort  Bridger  two  or  three  days  before  the  others, 
but  his  horses  had  their  backs  badly  worn,  and  he 
remained  there  four  days  to  recruit.  At  that  place 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Hastings,  from  California, 
■who  came  out  to  conduct  them  in  by  the  new  route, 
by  the  foot  of  Salt  Lake,  discovered  by  capt.  Fre 
mont,  which  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  miles  nearer 
than  the  old  one,  by  Fort  Hall.  The  distance  to 
California  was  said  to  be  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
through  a fine  farming  country,  with  plenty  of  grass 
for  the  cattle. 

Campanies  of  from  one  to  a dozen  wagons,  says 
the  writer,  are  continually  arriving,  and  several 
have  already  started  on,  with  Hastings  at  their  head, 
who  would  conduct  them  to  near  where  the  old  road 
joins  the  old  route,  and  there  leave  them,  and  push 
on  with  his  party.  Russell  had  also  started,  guided 
by  a man  who  came  through  with  Hasttngs.  He  is 
said  to  be  very  sick  of  the  journey,  and  anxious  to 
complete  it.  Instead  of  entering  California  as  the 
commander  of  a half  military  caravan,  he  had  been 
forsaken  by  bis  most  cherished  companions,  and 
even  bis  understrappers  have  treated  him  with  in- 
dignity. Grayson  had  quarrelled  with  all  his  com- 
panions, and  every  one  who  could  raise  a horse  had 
left  him.  Boggs  and  many  others  had  determined  to 
go  to  Oregon,  and  were  expected  to  arrive  at  Fort 
Bridger  in  a day  or  two.  Curry  had  also  been  per- 
suaded to  go  to  Oregon,  and  from  thence  he  would 
go  to  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was 
still  in  bad  health. 


The  Oregon  route  may  be  considerably  shortenep 
by  avoiding  Fort  Bridger,  and  passing  a stretch  of 
forty  five  miles  without  water — but  most  companies 
go  that  way.  The  emigrants  were  heartily  tired  of 
their  journey,  and  nine  tenths  of  them  wished  them- 
selves back  in  the  states.  The  whoie  company  has 
been  broken  up  into  squads  by  dissatisfation  and 
bickerings,  and  it  -was  pretty  much  every  man  for 
himself.  The  accounts  they  have  received  of  Ore- 
gon and  California,  by  the  parties  they  met  return- 
ing to  the  stateB,  had  greatly  disheartened  ihem,  and 
they  had  horrible  anticipations  of  the  future,  in  the 
country  which  they  believed  to  be,  when  they  set 
out,  as  beautiful  as  the  Elysian  fields. 

The  climate  at  Fort  Bridger  is  described  as  de- 
lightfully pleasant;  the  days  were  clear  and  warm, 
refreshed  by  pleasant  breezes,  and  the  nights  were 
cool,  wiih  light  dews  and  occasional  frost.  Fort 
Bridger  is  said  to  be  a miserable  pen,  occupied  at 
times  by  Messrs.  Bridger  and  Vasques,  and  resorted 
to  by  a number  of  loafing  trappers  to  exchange  furs 
and  moccasins  with  the  emigrants  for  flour,  bacon 
and  whiskey.  The  latter  sells  at  two  dollars  a pint. 

* utwra  mpiwimitin 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Two  companies  of  the  U.  S.  army  embarked  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  ship  South 
Carolina,  for  Point  Isabel.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  officers — 

Company  H — E.  J.  Steptoe,  lieut.  command’g  the 
detachment;  Lieuts.  H.  B.  Judd,  L.  D.  Welch. 

Company  D — Lieut.  F.  O.  Wyse,  Lieut.  E.  G- 
Beckwith,  Lieut.  G.  P.  Andrews.  John  M.  Cuyler, 
assistant  surgeon. 

Recruits. — The  officers  of  the  army  that  were  de- 
tached by  Gen’l  Taylor  after  the  battles  of  the  8th 
and  9th  May  for  recruits  are  now  returning  with  the 
recruits  they  have  obtained  to  join  the  army. 

A detachment  of  fifty  German  recruits,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  H.  Browne,  embarked  from  N. 
York  on  the  29th  ultimo  in  the  brig  Ellen  and  Clara, 
for  Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  bay,  Florida. 

The  company  of  ninety-five  Sappers  and  Miners 
reached  N.  Orleans  on  the  24th  ultimo  in  the  ship 
Clinton,  from  New  York. 

The  ship  John  Holland,  arrived  at  Brazos  on  the 
17th  with  troops. 

The  steamer  Florida,  with  a number  of  the  wound- 
ed soldiers  from  Monterey,  had  been  aground  on  the 
bar  off  Brazos,  but  got  off,  and  proceeded  for  New 
Orleans. 

Cat.  Ruggles,  in  command  of  a detachment  of  the 
5th  infantry,  about  175  men,  accompanied  by  Lieuts. 
Tvler  and  Gibson,  the  latter  in  command  of  a de- 
tachment of  artillery  recruits,  embarked  from  New 
York  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  ship  Corsair  for  Brazos 
Santiago.  Capt.  Ruggles  was  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Reseca  de  Is  Palma. 

Wai,  W.  Tompkins,  esq.,  formerly  captain  of  the 
2d  dragoons,  U.  S.  army,  and  who  served  in  the  Flo- 
rida war  until  the  ctose  of  the  year  1838,  is  making 
vigorous  efiorts  to  organize  in  New  York  a corps  of 
volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war. 

Lieut.  P.  Kearney. — Philip,  nephew  of  Gen.  Kear- 
ney, arrived  here  day  before  yesterday  with  as  fine 
a company  of  cavalry  as  was  ever  seen  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  horses,  90  in  number,  are  all  greys,  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  men  are  picked,  and 
noble  looking  fellows.  The  trappings  of  the  horses 
and  the  accoutrements  of  their  rider3  are  all  that  the 
most  fastidious  commander  could  wish.  Lieutenant 
Kearney  has  beep  from  his  youth  a most  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  equestrian  and  cavalry  man.  He  spent 
some  years  under  the  command  and  tutelage  of  his 
gallant  uncle,  and  then  went  to  Europe,  under  in- 
structions from  government,  to  ascertain  and  report 
on  the  most  useful  and  easy  kind  of  equipment  for 
cavalry,  and  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  the  govern- 
ment. While  abroad,  with  a view  to  familiarize 
himself  with  actual  warfare,  he  left  the  U.  States 
service  and  entered  a volunteer  in  the  French  army 
in  Africa,  where  he  served  as  a chasseur  throughout 
the  bloody  campaign  of  1840.  He  has  again  joined 
our  army,  and  raised  the  fine  company  of  dragoons 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  [W.  O.  Tropic. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Boston  U,  S.  sloop  of  war,  Lieutenant  Pear- 
son, and 

The  Albany,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Captain  Breese, 
lately  launched  at  New  York,  &ill  sail  in  a few  days 
to  join  the  squadron  in  the  gulf. 

The  Germantown,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  launched 
not  long  since  at  Philadelphia,  is  also  ordered  to  the 
gulf. 


The  Decatur,  U.  S.  sloop,  at  Norfolk,  is  also  pre- 
paring for  the  same  destination. 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate,  sailed  from  Pensacola 
on  the  23d  ult.  to  join  the  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz. 

The  John  Mams,  U.  S.  ship,  and  the  U.  S.  steam- 
er Princeton  were  taking  in  stores  at  Pensacola  on 
the  24th  ult.,  and  were  to  sail  as  soon  as  practicable 
for  Vera  Cruz.  It  continued  to  be  very  unhealthy  at 
Pensacola. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth  was  to  sail  from  Pensaco- 
la on  the  25th  for  Boston. 

The  U.  S.  transport  Lexington. — Lieut.  Bailey,  U. 
S.  navy,  writes  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  dated 
on  board  the  transport  at  Rio  Janeiro,  September 
11th — that  he  had  that  day  arrived  there  and  that 
“after  taking  on  board  water  and  other  necessaries, 
1 shall  proceed  forthwith  in  further  prosecution  of 
your  orders.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  my 
ship’s  company,  as  well  as  the  troops  embarked  as 
supernumeraries,  are  in  good  health,  and  that  the 
greatest  harmony  subsists  between  the  officers  of  the 
services." 

This  is  one  of  the  transports  that  carries  out  Col, 
Stephenson’s  expedition  against  California. 

The  Pennsylvania  ship  of  the  line,  it  was  stated, 
was  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  service.  The  Norfolk 
Herald  states  that  no  such  order  has  been  received 
there.  The  ship  lies  abreast  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Gosport  where  she  has  been  moored  for  the  last  two 
years. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Flirt,  Lieutenant  Sinclair  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  on  the  31st  ult.  from  Vera  Cruz,  via 
Havana. 

The  French  squadron  at  Havana. — In  the  hurricane 
of  the  11th  ult.,  a French  frigate  went  ashore,  but 
might  be  got  off  with  considerable  difficulty.  A 
French  sloop  of  war  was  driven  ashore  and  totally 
lost.  A French  man  of  war  steamer  was  dismasted 
and  much  damaged. 

Ji  Spanish  man  of  war  brig,  sunk  at  her  anchorage 
in  the  harbor,  a total  loss.  Another  went  ashore, 
and  three  others  were  slightly  injured. 

Col.  Stevenson. — Commander  of  the  California 
expedition. — In  the  suit  of  Ellingwood  vs.  Jonathan 
D.  Stevenson,  colonel,  &c.  United  States  array,  his 
honor  said  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  writ  of  no 
exeat  must  be  denied,  and  the  motion  to  open  the 
default,  and  the  motion  for  an  attachment  against 
the  colonel  must  be  granted. 

[JY.  Y.  Gai.  Sf  Times. 


UNITED  STATES  FINANCES. 


Advertisement  for  Proposals  for  a Loan  or 
Five  millions  of  Dollars. 

Treasury  Department, 
October  30,  1846. 

An  Act  having  been  passed  by  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  U.  States,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1846,  entitled  “An  act  authorising  an  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  and  a loan,”  the  undersigned,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  will,  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  said  act,  receive  proposals  at  the  treasury  un- 
til the  12th  Nov.,  1846,  inclusive,  for  the  subscrip- 
tion of  a loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  on  a stock 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  paya- 
ble semi-annually.  The  proposals  will  state  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  said  stock;  the  money  loaned  to  be  plac- 
ed to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  States  with 
him  or  with  either  of  the  assistant  treasurers  at  Bos- 
ton, N.  York,  or  Charleston,  or  the  treasurer  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia,  or  N.  Orleans.  Stock  will  be 
inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  department,  and  certifi- 
cates issued  for  the  sums  thus  agreed  for,  on  evidence 
of  the  deposite  of  the  money  as  provided  above,  bear- 
ing interestfrom  the  date  of  the  deposite,  and  irredeem- 
able before  the  12th of  Nov.,  1856.  The  proposals 
will  state  where  the  money  will  be  deposited,  and 
should  be  directed  in  letters,  under  seal,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  endorsed  “Proposals  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  loan.”  No  offer  for  any  sum  under  one 
thousand  dollars  will  be  considered. 

R.  J.  Walker. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Washington  Union,  from  which  we  extract  the 
above,  remarks  that, — “The  law  under  which  the  loan 
is  proposed  to  be  made,  limits  the  amount  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  issue  treasury  notes,  or  make  a loan,  or 
both,  provided  the  treasury  notes  and  loan  do  not  to- 
gether exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  would  ap- 
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pear,  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
effect  the  whole  operation,  by  an  issue  of  five  millions 
of  treasury  notes,  and  a loan  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars only.” 

We  find  that  different  constructions  are  placed  up- 
on the  language  useo  in  the  advertisement  for  the 
loan.  At  Washington,  the  impression  appears  to  be 
that  the  Subtreasury  law,  and  the  hard  money  policy 
enjoined  upon  the  administration,  obliges  them  to  re- 
quire specie  for  the  loan.  At  N.  York  the  subject  is 
disputed,  but  the  impression  seems  to  be,  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  willing  to  take  current  funds. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
policy  of  receiving  proposals  for  sums  so  small  as  one 
thousand  dollars.  Large  dealers  in  funds  will  be 
prevented  from  taking  the  loan,  because  the  govern- 
ment thus  undertakes  to  retail  and  supply  the  market, 
which  otherwise  the  dealers  in  stocks  would  supply. 
The  usual  method  with  all  other  governments  has 
ueen,  to  induce  large  capitalists  to  take  such  loans  as 
they  require,  allowing  them  a chance  to  make  some- 
thing by  disposing  of  them  to  those  who  want  in  small 
amounts.  This  interests  the  money  dealers  in  main- 
taining the  price  of  government  stocks,  and  tends  to 
prevent  incessant  fluctuation. 

Treasury  Notes.  The  Washington  Union  states 
the  amount  of  specie  advanced  to  the  Government  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  was  $50,000,  in  exchange 
for  that  amount  of  treasury  notes,  and  adds: — 

“We  also  learn  that  this  bank  offered  to  increase  the 
amount  to  $100,000,  provided  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  felt  at  liberty  to  leave  the  money  on  deposite 
to  be  checked  for  as  the  wants  of  the  government 
should  require;  but  the  Secretary,  having  no  authority 
as  he  conceives,  under  the  independent  treasury  law, 
to  make  any  new  deposites  in  banks,  the  offer  was  de- 
clined.” 

Public  Deposites.  The  official  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Treasurer,  as  of  the  26th  Oct.  1846, 
is  published  in  the  Washington  Union  of  the  2d  inst. 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  there  was  on 
that  day  in  the  public  Deposite  Banks,  after  deduc- 
ting the  amount  already  drafted  for,  but  not  yet  paid. 
At  Boston,  71,009,18 

“ N.  York  1,845,893,27 

“ Philadelphia  97,583,4 7 

“ Baltimore  151,928,04 

“ Washington  D.  C.  31,352,72 

“ Charleston  S.  C.  41,777,06 

“ St.  Louis  Mo.  78,493,55 

“ Cincinnati  91,611,30 

We  omit  the  small  amounts  in  various  deposite 
banks  of  the  interior. 

At  N.  O.,  the  amount  on  deposite,  in  the  Bank  of 
Louisiana  had  all  been  drafted  for.  On  the  other  de- 
posite banks  at  that  place,  (the  Canal  and  Banking 
Company)  drafts  to  the  amount  of$l,183,691;12  had 
been  drawn,  though  that  bank  had  but  $373,102,70  in 
on  deposite.  A transfer  from  the  east  to  that  bank 
to  the  amount  of  $810,588,42  had  been  ordered  to- 
wards meeting  those  over  diafts. 

Deducting  the  amount  of  the  over  drafts,  on  the  a- 
bove  mentioned  bank,  and  also  $789,66  of  “Suspense 
account,  outstanding  drafts,”  and  the  treasurer  ex- 
hibits a total  amount  of  public  deposites  “subject  to 
draft”  of  * * * $ 3,459,560,62. 

Of  this  sum,  there  was  in  possession  of, — 

The  assistant  Treasurer,  at  Boston  146,996,18 
The  assistant  Treasurer,  at  N.  Y.  1,864,06 
The  assistant  treasr.,  (mint)  at  Phil.  76,381,53 
The  U.  S.  treasr.,  at  Wash.  D.  C.  59,311,68 
The  assistant  treasr., (mint)  at  N.  O.  30,00 
Receiver  of  Public  money  at  Detroit  200,00 


$281,583,45. 

In  the  hands  of  Corcoran  and 

Riggs,  D.  C.  $298,458,84 

The  U.  S.  mint  at  Phila.  409,520,69 
do.  at  Charlotte  N.  C.  32,000,00 
do.  at  Dahlonega  Geo.  26,850,00 
do.  atN.  Orleans  77,5 21,95 


Total  amount  in  the  mints  $545,892,64 

Showing  the  ain’t  reported  as 
“Public  Deposites,”  but  which 

is  not  in  Banks,  to  be  $1,125;934,93 

Deducting  this  from  the  $3,459,-4 
566,62,  shows  the  total  amount  > 
then  in  all  the  deposite  banks  inj  $2,333,625,59 
the  country,  liable  to  draft,  to  be  }► 


The  report  shows  the  total  amount  of  transfers  or- 
dered, to  be  $1,103,946,18.  Of  this,  as  shown  above, 
the  principal  amount  to  the  Canal  & Banking  Com- 
pany, N.  Orleans. 

OFFICIAL. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  quarter  ending  the 
30th  of  September  last,  were — viz: 

From  customs  about  $6,125,000 

“ land  640,000 

“ Miscellaneous  sources  17,000 

“ treasury  notes  issued  under  act 

22d  July,  1846  1,953,950 


3,735,950 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were, 
viz: — Civil,  miscellaneous,  and  for- 


eign  intercourse 

$1,644,271,20 

Army  proper 

r ortincaiions,  ordnance,  ana  ai- 

8,153,659,30 

ming  militia 

462,627,09 

Indian  department 

827,880,02 

Pensions 

962,757,77 

Naval  establishment 

1,969,980,76 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes, 

and  interest 

62,096,30 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes 

whice  were  purloined,  and  in- 

terest 

5,388,30 

$14,088,661,27 

R.  J.  Walker. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Treasury  Department,  Nov.  2d  1846. 

Treasury  Notes, — outstanding,  Nov.  1st  1846. 

Treasury  Department, 
Register’s  Office,  Nov.  2d,  1846. 
Amount  outstanding  of  the  sever- 
al issues  prior  to  act  of  22d  July, 

1846,  as  per  records  of  this  of- 
fice $412,283,97 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issues 
underact  of  22d,  July,  1846  2,227,000,00 


Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  accounting  officers 


$3,639,283,97 

567,000,00 

$3,072,283,97 


R.  H.  Gillet. 

Register  of  the  Treasury 

Treasury  Department, 
November  2d,  1846. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  made  of  this  department,  no- 
tice is  given  that  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act 
of  the  22d  of  July,  1846,  bearing  an  interest  of  one 
mill  per  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  may  be  deposi- 
ted, under  the  advertisement  of  the  22d  of  October 
last,  in  exchange  for  treasury  notes  carrying  an  inter- 
est of  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  per  annum. 

R.  J.  Walker. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  five  millions  loan  is  not  intended  to  supercede, 
but  to  be  in  addition  to  the  treasury  notes  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  treasury  is  still  offering,  and  which 
the  Union  considers  as  being  equivalent  to  “specie 
bearing  interest.” 

The  Banks  generally  seem  not  so  to  estimate  these 
notes.  The  Union  states,  that  the  bank  of  the  Met- 
ropolis, at  Washington,  have  advanced  the  govern- 
ment $50,000  in  specie  for  treasury  notes  to  that  a- 
mount,  and  offered  to  increase  the  sum  to  $100,000 
provided  the  government  would  leave  the  money  on 
deposite  and  check  for  it,  as  it  was  required,  but  the 
subtreasury  law  forbids  depositing  any  public  money 
hereafter  in  banks  and  therefore  that  could  not  be 
done.  Corcoran  & Riggs,  bankers  at  Washington, 
have  also  advanced  $30,000,  and  the  Mechanics  bank 
N.  York,  took  $10,000,  at  1-2  per  cent,  a customer 
of  the  bank  having  been  allowed  to  pay  them  in  at  that 
discount.  This  is  all  that  we  have  any  account  of 
having  yet  been  taken. 

The  treasury  will  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  a- 
mount  of  duties  which  will  be  paid  upon  the  foreign 
merchandise  that  is  now  going  into  the  public  Ware- 


house to  remain  until  the  new  Tariff  comes  into  op' 
oration. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  Annual  report  and  estimates  from  the  treasu- 
ry department  which  in  four  weeks  more  will  be  laid 
before  congress,  together  with  suggestions  for  raising 
ways  and  means  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  writes  on  the  2d  inst: 

“The  advertisement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  a loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  coming  so 
soon  as  it  does  after  the  advertisement  for  an  issue  of 
three  millions  of  treasury  notes,  (only  ten  days)  took 
this  communly  somewhat  by  surprise.  The  call  for 
money  in  exchange  for  treasury  note3  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  five  per  cent,  and  two-fifths  proved  a total 
failure,  and  the  administrators  of  the  government 
have  been  compelled  to  offer  better  terms  for  pro- 
curing 
c 

ceptin 
subset 

no  such  requisition,  and  upon  inquiry  I believe  the 
government  will  be  very  glad  to  raise  the  money  in 
bank  bills,  bank  checks,  drafts,  or  in  almost  any  of 
the  usual  forms  of  raising  funds.  All  that  is  requir- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  to  deposite  the 
amount  subscribed  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington,  or  to  the  credit  of 
the  assistant  treasurers  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Charleston,  or  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  or  at  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans. 
The  administration  are  looking  for  proposals  by 
which  the  money  wanted  shall  be  provided,  at  terms 
considerably  above  par,  but  all  such  anticipations  will 
prove  erroneous  calculations  in  the  end.  The  gov- 
ernment will  soon  be  in  market  for  another  loan  if 
this  war  continues,  and  should  it  end  ever  so  speedi- 
ly a new  loan  will  also  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
amount  of  claims  for  which  the  war  is  nominally 
waged,  as  no  one  can  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose 
that  Mexico  will  be  able  to  provide  for  the  large  debt 
due  by  that  government  to  our  citizens.  The  official 
paper,  when  public  notice  was  given  of  the  intended 
three  millions  issue  of  treasury  notes,  was  sanguine 
that  this  so  called  ‘specie  paper’  would  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  capitalists  for  an  investment,  but  the 
result  was  ludicrously  in  contrast  to  all  such  expec- 
tations. The  strong  iron  boxes  of  ‘Uncle  Sam’  are 
as  vacant  of  means  as  the  parish  contribution  box  of 
an  empty  church.  Had  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry taken  Mr.  Webster’s  advice  last  summer  and 

oommonced  tho  ic<me  nf  treasury  notes,  and  his  pro- 

posals  for  a loan  when  the  government  had  abundant 
means  to  meet  all  its  engagements,  it  would  not  now 
have  been  embarrassed  as  it  is.  But  shorn  of  their 
means  and  with  an  oppressive  law  against  banks,  and 
bitter  prejudices  against  capitalists,  the  party  in  pow- 
er are  compelled  to  become  borrowers  in  market  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  an  existing  war  and  forsup- 
porting  the  credit  of  the  government  at  home  and 
abroad  from  day  to  day.” 


The  Five  Million  Loan. — The  New  York  Cou- 
rier, after  announcing  that  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury had  issued  his  advertisement  for  a loan  of  five 
millions,  goes  on  to  say — 

“This  is  precisely  what  he  should  have  done  five 
months  ago.  On  the  first  of  June  his  loan  would 
have  been  cheerfully  taken  at  five  per  cent.:  and  then 
five  millions  more  should  have  been  borrowed  on  the 
first  of  July  at  the  same  rate;  and  if  this  had  been 
done,  the  administration  would  not  have  felt  the  want 
of  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  Treasury  notes  would 
have  circulated  freely  and  been  in  demand:  and  any 
amount  of  money  might  have  been  had  from  time  to 
time,  at  five  instead  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  But 
instead  of  pursuing  this  course — obviously  the  one 
which  would  have  resulted  in  economy  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  kept  the  money  market  easy — the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  has  constantly  been  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  until  now,  the  treasury  being  empty  and 
the  necessities  of  the  governmenj  pressing,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  come  into  the  market  under  the  most  unfa- 
vorable circumstances. 

“To  us,  however,  this  is  no  source  of  rejoicing, 
but  of  deep  regret.  Our  country  is  involved  in  war; 
and  pending  the  contest,  the  honor  of  the  nation  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  forbid  that  we  should 
pause  to  cavil  at  the  cause  of  that  war.  What  our 
government  requires  now,  is  not  only  the  sinews  of 
war,  strong  hands,  sound  heads,  and  stout  and  wil- 
ling hearts  to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  and  an  hon- 
orable issue.  The  future  reputation  of  our  country, 
and  its  character  for  efficiency  in  the  estimation  of 
foreign  governments,  demand  that  we  should  at  once 
bring  this  war  to  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  term- 


; tne  necessary  means  lor  their  own  support. — 

g the  loan  would  be  caTfe3  ’upon'fo  pay3?n%ff 
iptions  in  specie.  The  advertised  terms  make 
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ination,  regardless  of  expense;  and  if  ever  there  was 
a period  when  it  was  the  duty  of  capitalists  to  evince 
their  patriotism,  it  is  in  a crisis  like  the  present. — 
Demagogues  are  forever  setting  up  the  cry  of  want 
of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  traders; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  erroneous  course  of 
the  treasury  department,  has  tended  to  produce  a 
state  of  things  calculated  tc  increase  this  cry  by  put- 
ting it  measurably  out  of  the  power  of  capitalists  to 
do  what  they  might  otherwise  desire,  it  was  the  du- 
ty of  the  government  for  its  own  convenience,  to  keep 
the  money  market  easy,  and  money  abundant;  and 
this  was  only  to  be  done,  by  keeping  themselves  in 
funds.  All  the  money  spent  in  this  war,  is  either 
spent  at  home  or  returns  immediately  to  the  coun 
try.  When,  therefore,  the  government  borrows  five 
millions,  and  throws  it  among  the  people  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  both  the  money  and  its  re- 
presentative, five  millions  of  stock,  are  in  the  mark- 
et. And  so  if  the  government  should  want  fifty  or 
one  hundred  millions,  if  they  will  call  for  it  from  time 
to  time  before  their  necessities  drive  them  into  the 
market,  they  will  not  only  receive  all  they  want,  but 

u«y ^ir^ef'v^fl'be'constantly  getting  easier.  In  all 
heavy  operations,  the  stock  of  the  government  is  as 
good  a circulating  medium  as  gold  and  silver  or  bank 
bills;  and  consequently,  loans  judiciously  taken  up  by 
the  government,  and  the  money  spent  among  our 
own  people,  will  benefit  the  money  market  instead  of 
injuring  it. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  all  with  whom  we  have 
conversed  on  the  subject,  unite  in  opinion  that  the 
five  millions  about  to  be  called  for,  will  be  furnished 
promptly;  but  they  also  add  that  Mr.  Walker  must 
not  in  future  delay  his  applications  for  loans  until 
the  necessities  of  the  government  put  him  at  the  mer 
cy  of  capitalists,  after  the  government  itself, by  squan- 
dering all  its  means,  has  occasioned  a scarcity  in  the 
money  market  by  embarrassing  the  banks. 

Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  whigs  in  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  war,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  they  will  stand  by  the  country  and  in- 
sist upon  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  being  di 
rected  to  insure  its  early  termination.  National  hon 
or,  and  not  considerations  of  dollars  and  cents,  will 
be  the  prevalent  feeling  in  Congress;  and  if  we  mis- 
take not,  the  administration  will  be  censured  for  not 
having  used  all  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
Congress,  to  bring  the  war  to  a close,  instead  of  find- 
ing fault  with  its  expenditures.  The  day  of  reck- 
oning will  come;  but  not  until  after  the  war  is  ter- 
minated. 

We  suppose  it  would  be  very  idle  to  suggest  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  how  to  conduct  his  depart- 
ment in  this  emergency.  But  if  he  were  wise,  he 

would  toll  Congress  thot  the  eub-lreasury  is  1101  cal- 
culated for  a state  of  war,  and  ask  its  repeal.  He 
would  then  cause  the  deposile  banks  to  understand 
that  the  government  balance  would  never  be  less  than 
from  seven  to  ten  millions.  This  would  insure  an 
easy  money  market;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a year 
the  government  would  have  borrowed,  if  necessary, 
one  hundred  millions  at  five  instead  of  six  per  cent — 
thus  saving  to  the  country  in  the  next  twenty  years 
at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  war  itself  would  not  be  felt  by  the  business 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Monday 
afternoon  says — 

Our  moneyed  men  doubt  whether  Mr.  Walker 
•will  even  get  his  six  per  cent,  loan  taken.  The  best 
offer  for  six  per  cents  at  the  boards  to-day,  was  one 
premium,  with  two  per  cent  interest  accumulated, 
making  only  99  for  new  stock. 


THE  MAILS,  TREASURY  NOTES. 

Washington,  October  17th,  1846. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  at  what  cost  the 
capture  of  Monterey  has  been  accomplished,  and,  dur- 
ing the  uncertainty  which  prevails,  there  is  great  anx- 
iety and  apprehension  abroad  among  the  numerous 
families,  individuals  of  which  were  engaged  in  the 
fight.  Instead  of  a loss  of  500  men  killed  and  woun- 
ded, it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  may  exceed  twice 
that  amount,  sufficient  to  cripple  an  army,  the  origi- 
nal strength  of  which  was  only  6000.  Advices  are 
daily  expected  from  N.  Orleans,  the  mails  from  which 
place  arrive  more  irregularly  than  usual.  Where  the 
fault  lies,  I know  not.  The  Postmaster  General  is  re- 
sponsible in  the  eyes  of  the  people  for  these  repeated 
failures,  which,  at  a moment  of  such  intense  interest, 
is  more  vexatious  than  at  ordinary  times. 

At  the  Cabinet  Council  to-day,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  agreed  on  that  a new  and  large  issue  of  Treasu- 
ry notes  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  should 
be  made.  This  is  a step  rendered  necessary  by  the 


failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Traasury  to  effect  a 
loan.  The  Government  has  now  determined  to  cut 
itself  adrift  from  the  banks. — Correspondence  of  the 
Phila.  U.  S.  Gazette, 


T RENEW  PLANET. 


One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human  in- 
tellect of  the  passing  age,  undoubtedly  is  that  of  the 
French  astronomer  Lever  rier,  just  accomplished, 
by  which  the  existence  of  another  planet  belonging 
to  our  solar  system  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
Georgium  Sidus, — Herschel, — or  as  the  moderns 
have  it,  Uranus — how  long  this  appellation  may  be 
preserved  in  thi3  age  so  given  to  change,  no  one 
would  venture  to  guess, — we  mean  the  planet  that 
Herschel  first  discovered  to  be  revolving  around  our 
sun  at  the  immense  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  that  luminary  (the  earth  is  not 
quite  one  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun) — 
Herschel,  or  Uranus,  it  is  now  ascertained  is  only 
half  wav  out  to  another  attendant  nnnn  this  solar 
ajsiem  wmen  is  discovered  wheeling  around  the  sun 
at  a rate  which  accomplishes  a revolution  in  some- 
where between  two  and  three  hundred  of  our  years. 

Our  own  countryman  at  Cambridge  university 
was  probably  the  first  to  suggest,  which  he  did  in 
1842,  the  probability  of  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  such  a body  as  the  cause  of  the  irregularities  of 
the  movements  of  Uranus  in  its  orbit.  It  was  Lever- 
rier  who  undertook  the  task  of  demonstrating  the  fact , 
and  of  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  the  unknown 
planet,  from  the  deviations  of  Uranus  from  the  course 
which  known  laws  would  have  assigned  to  it.  Few 
can  estimate  the  task  the  savant  proposed  for  himself 
—years  were  devoted  to  working  out  the  problems 
necessary  to  its  solution.  Inspired  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object  before  him,  he  was  indefatigable 

and  a few  months  since  completed  his  task  and  was 
so  absolutely  confident  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclu- 
sions, that,  without  waiting  to  have  them  verified,  he 
intrepedly  committed  his  character  to  the  world  on 
the  faith  of  his  accuracy.  He  called  upon  the  as- 
tronomers of  Europe  to  direct  their  telescopes  to  spe- 
cified parts  of  the  heavens  at  a specified  period,  and 
(hen  and  there  they  would  discover  a planet,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  heretofore  unknown  to  mortal 
man,  and  which  as  yet  was  at  a distance  too  remote 
to  be  distinguished  through  their  telescopes.  The  di- 
mensions or  magnitude— the  direction  of  its  motions, 
the  period  of  its  performing  its  circuit  round  the  sun, 
were  all  first  to  he  ascertained  in  order  to  arrive  at 
such  a result.  What  a task?  Yet  it  has  been  achiev- 
ed. The  calculations  of  all  these  by  the  astronomer, 

have  been  verified . A new  planet  is  ascertained  before 

it  was  discovered,  belonging  to  this  system,  not 
through  the  powers  of  the  telescope  by  which  alone 
remote  planets  have  heretofore  been  ascertained — 
but  by  a process  of  mathematical  deductions — by 
mental  energies — an  effort  of  human  intellect!  At 
the  very  place  in  the  heavens  that  the  astronomer 
pointed  out — and  at  the  very  time  he  predicted  it 
would  become  visible,  (through  telescopes,)  then  and 
there , it  is,  as  ascertained  at  the  observatories,  within 
the  last  lew  days,  in  Germany,  France  and  England, 
and  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Cincinnati,  all  within  a few  days  of  each  other. 

The  distance  of  the  this  new  planet  from  the  sun 
is  about  double  that  of  Herschel,— its  diameter  about 
40,000  miles — its  colour  is  rather  a deeper  blue  than 
Herschel. 

The  mean  of  all  the  measures  taken,  give  a little 
over  two  seconds  as  its  apparent  diameter. 

The  planet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Galle,  at  Berlin, 
on  the  23d  September.  It  was  found  without  diffi- 
culty with  a five  feet  equatorial,  at  Cambridge  (Mas- 
sachusetts) observatory,  on  the  evenings  of  the  21st 
and  22d  October,  near  the  star  s.  f.  No.  7684,  of  the 
British  association  catalogue.  Its  place  on  the  21st 
Oct.  was  R.  As.  21h.  5J|m.  Dec.  13°.  33',  S. 


THE  POTATO-THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


What  a sudden  reverse  in  the  estimate  in  whic 
th is  most  useful  of  esculents  has  been  held? 

From  the  time  that  the  humble  potato  found  i 
way  from  the  forests,  or  from  the  savannas  of  th 
new  world,  to  the  tables  of  good  livers  in  the  ol 
world — or  at  least  from  soon  after  the  time  that  th 
careful  and  scientific  agricultural  chemists  of  Franc 
detected  the  root  to  be  so  deadly  a poison,  that  : 
their  suggestion  the  French  monarch  interdicted  h 
subjects  from  either  planting  or  eating  it,  with  2 
little  success  as  his  royal  brother  of  England  and  Sco 
land,  James  the  1st,  interdicted  the  use  of  tobacco,  i 
his  realm — from  that  period,  we  say,  did  the  pola 
gradually  root  its  way  through  every  obstacle,  uni 
all  men  every  where,  recognized  its  introduction  ii 


to  use  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  that  age 
had  conferred  upon  mankind.  It  was  but  a few  years 
ago — some  six  or  seven  at  farthest,  that  an  immense 
convention  assembled  either  in  France  or  Germany, 
composed  of  most  intelligent  men  from  other  as  well 
as  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  continent,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  celebrating  the  introduction  of  the 
potato  into  Europe.  But  it  was  to  Ireland,  above 
all  other  countries,  that  the  potato  was  supposed  to 
have  been  most  beneficial.  Historians  and  political 
economists  appeared  to  agree  that  so  dense  a popula- 
tion could  not  be  subsisted  in  many  parts  of  that  isl- 
and, except  by  aid  of  the  potato. — Whether  any  vir- 
tue was  attributed  to  the  potato  in  directly  contrib. 
uting  to  population,  as  well  as  to  the  sustenance  of 
population,  we  will  not  venture  to  say, — certain  it  is 
that  island  was  near  robbing  this  continent  of  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  produce  the  potato,  by 
designating  it  as  the  Irish  potato.  Not  only  were 
thousands  in  Ireland  firmly  pursuaded  that  they  were 
indebted  to  their  patron  saint,  Patrick,  for  introduc- 
ing this  “bread  already  made  up  into  blessed  little 
mouthfulls” — but  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  came 

*c|  J allj  tv  the  l/o  1 i v C dial  pvlotoco  wore  Ol  i^i- 

nally  from  Ireland. 

But  alas  for  vegetable  frailty ! Hardly  had  the  po- 
tato become  thus  fairly  canonized,  before  its  doom 
as  a martyr  is  to  be  recorded.  The  best  of  all  esculents, 
the  root,  to  the  virtues  of  which  not  only  the  prolific 
progeny,  but  even  the  estimable  qualities  of  Irishmen 
had  been  attributed,  is  all  at  once  discovered  to  have 
been  the  veriest  curse  that  ever  visited  that  unhappy 
island-not  even  excepting  the  invasion  of  their  Saxon- 
blooded  neighbours  that  have  spent  so  many  millions 
of  men  and  money  in  endeavoring  kindly  to  govern  a 
people  so  incapable  of  governing  themselves — the  de- 
fects of  the  Irish  character,  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
perceived,  are  all  owing  to  their  eating  the  abomina- 
ble potato.  If  they  had  but  lived  upon  oats,  or  oth- 
er corn  all  this  time,  what  a different  people  they 
would  have  been!  Such  is  the  process  by  which  a 
number  of  people  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  potato  disease  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a bles- 
sing to  Ireland. 

The  Irish  people  it  is  likely,  have  been  so  long  nur- 
tured by  potatoes,  as  to  have  prejudices  in  their  fa- 
vor, which  a new  theory  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
eradicating.  We  confess  that  our  own  attachment 
to  the  “Irish  potato,”  as  a vegetable,  has  been  too 
obstinate  to  yield  to  the  new  doctrine. 

From  the  earliest  development  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease, that  we  became  acquainted  with,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  have  walched  its  characteristics  and 
marked  its  progress  with  deep  interest, — and  are  free 
tossy,  having  now  the  example  of  similar  declara- 
lions  uttered  by  many  ol'  the  most  scientific  agricul- 
turists of  England  at  the  convention  recently  held 
in  that  country  viliete  (he  subject  was  ably  discussed 
that  of  the  cause,  nature  of  the  disease,  or  efficient 
remedy,  we  are  all  as  yet,  comparatively  ignorant,  in 
spite  of  all  the  indefatigable  investigations,  and  Ihe 
numerous  theories  that  have  been  produced.  One  af- 
ter another  of  those  theories  have  been  patiently  ex- 
perimented upon,  and  demonstrated  to  be  lallacious. 

Amongst  the  “new  discoveries,”  which  have  been 
announced  as  Ihe  cause  of  the  disease,  was  that  of 
all  the  world  having  continued  to  propagate  the  po- 
tato by  planting  the  root,  instead  of  the  seed,  until 
the  native  stamina  of  the  pot-.to  became  exhausted 
and  liable  to  disease.  The  natural  cure  in  this  case’ 
of  course  would  be  to  resort  to  planting  the  seed  in- 
stead of  the  root.  This  idea  was  announced  as  a 
great  discovery.  It  happened  that  amongst  the  very 
few  instances  in  which  we  have  ever  adventured  to 
“plant  seed,”  that  some  thirty  years  since,  we  culti- 
vated a lot,  or  rather  part  of  a garden,  in  potatoes— 
The  idea  occurred  to  us,  to  enquire  why  people  nev- 
er planted  the  seed  instead  of  the  root.  An  old  gen- 
tleman, a revolutionary  veteran,  and  very  intelligent 
agriculiurist  to  whom  our  question  was  directed  an- 
swered by  informing  us  exactly  what  product  would 
be  obtained  by  planting  the  potato  seed— why  the 
seed  was  seldom  planted— what  the  process  was 
whereby  to  obtain  good  potatoes  from  repeated  plant- 
ings, just  exactly  as  we  have  recently  seen  the  pro- 
cess announced  as  an  invaluable  discovery.  He 
spoke  of  it  not  as  a discovery  but  as  a matter  famil- 
liar  to  intelligent  agriculturists. 

Tile  idea  that  the  potato  disease  should  suddenly 
assail  potatoes  in  ail  the  world,  from  the  cause  above 
alluded  to  seemed  to  us  as  little  Jess  than  preposterous 

The  first  information  we  recollect  of  the  disease 
now  so  seriously  prevailing,  was  derived  from  per- 
sons in  our  own  vicinity,  whose  crops  were  infected 
Its  prevalence  soon  after  was  noticed  in  the  papers  of 
neighbouring  states.  Jt  rapidly  extended  in  every 
direction,  and  already  infects  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. To  our  communities  it  has  been  a serious 
drawback.  rJ’o  the  people  of  many  countries  in  Eu- 
rope it  is  an  awful  visitation. 
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The  cause  of  the  disease,  and  its  phenomena,  like  that 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  remain  to  be  accounted  for. 
Investigation  should  pursue  subjects  so  deeply  af- 
fecting the  human  family.  Let  us  not  be  deceived 
away  by  erroneous  theories,  whilst  the  real  cause  re- 
mains utterly  unknown. 

Human  intellect  has  accurately  calculated  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unknown  planet,  measured  its  orb,  and 
defined  its  dimensions, — why  should  we  doubt  its 
competency  to  ascertain  the  elements  of  either  the 
cholera  or  potato  disease? 

We  have  no  where  met  with  any  authority  to  coun- 
tenance the  opinion  at  which  we  have  arrived  by  our 
own  limited  observation,  yet  we  venture  to  express 
that  opinion — tho’  we  have  not  room  at  present  even 
to  assign  the  reasons  and  facts  upon  which  that  opin- 
ion is  founded.  Our  notion,  is,  that  the  potato  dis- 
ease, like  the  cholera,  will  be  but  a transient  visita- 
tion;— that  potatoes  will  soon  resume  their  wonted 
health,  life,  vigor,  and  character — and  come  again  to 
be  estimated  as  they  have  been. 

That  ill  fact  the  districts  earliest  infected  have  al- 
ready to  considerable  extent  recovered  from  the  mal- 
ady, and  Jtheir  potato  crops  are  again  becoming  as 
valuable  as  they  ever  were. 

Quitting  speculations,  however  consoling,  we  re- 
turn to  melancholy  details  of  existing  facts,  in  order 
that  others  far  more  competent,  may  make  their  own 
deductions. 

Sad  picture  of  Ireland — The  Dublin  “Freeman’s 
Journal”  says,  that  the  Irish  papers  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  all  tell  the  same  kind  of  story.  A 
letter  from  Clare  Morris  states  that  an  unusual  blight 
fell  upon  the  district  west  of  Shannon,  on  the  30lh 
and  31st  of  July,  and  that  immediately  the  growing 
crop  withered  and  turned  black. 

The  writer,  dating  8th  of  August,  says— “Fassing 
along  the  coach  road,  the  potalo  fields,  which  at  this 
season  should  present  a vivid  green,  are  now  all 
blackened,  and  look  as  withered  as  if  the  month  was 
October,  not  August.  1 am  told  that  nearly  all  this 
destruction  has  come  on  within  the  last  week. — 
Thursday  and  Friday  last  were  the  most  fatal 
days  in  this  vicinity.  On  the  morning  of  these  days 
there  was  a cold  heavy  fug  which  had  prevailed  all 
through  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  to  some  de- 
leterious influence  exerted  by  this  fog,  people  in  this 
place  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  destruction  of 
their  crops.  Certain  it  is  that  during  these  days  a 
universal  blight  fell  upon  this  district.  I have  been 
shown  one  field  hereof  several  acres  which  on  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week  was  in  a most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  of  a perfectly  healthy  green.  Thursday 
parsed  over  and  Friday  came.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
brightened  on  Friday  the  field  began  to  blacken,  and 
from  that  time  the  disease  has  been  making  rapid 
progress  in  it.  The  leaves  are  now  all  decayed, — 
hanging  black  upon  the  naked  stalks,  and  the  rot  is 
fast  descending  along  the  stock  itself.  Such  is  a his- 
tory of  one  field;  and  1 am  credibly  informed  that  it 
is  only  an  epitome  of  the  history  ol  all  the  fields  in 
this  vicinity.” 

It  is  added  that  if  food  be  not  provided  from  other 
source  than  the  potalo  crop,  famine  must  set  in  in 
November.  The  accounts  from  Ulster,  Munster, 
and  Leinster,  show  that  in  these  districts,  the  same 

fatality  has  arisen.  A letter  from  King’s  co.  says 

“The  potato  crop  has  received  a very  important  in- 
jury; the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  stem  have  be- 
come quite  withered,  just  as  if  they  were  attacked 
by  a night  frost.  A great  deal  of  early  tubers  are 
infected  by  the  disease  of  last  year;  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  agriculturists  that  the  disease  is  naturally 
impregnated  into  the  potato,  not  the  result  of  atmos- 
pheric causes,  or  the  action  of  chemical  effects  ol 
the  earth.  Tuberous  roots  are  much  subject  to  a 
species  ol  fungi,  originating  from  spontaneous  action 
of  vegetation,  arising  from  unknown  causes — fur  in 
stance,  annuals  will  become  biennials,  and  triennials, 
afterwards  degenerating  into  new  species  of  plants.” 

A letter  dated  August  Sth,  county  Cavan,  says: 

“I  really  believe,  from  the  most  mmu  e inspection, 

( speaking  literally, ) ibal  on  the  1st  of  November  next 
theie  will  not  be  a potato  in  Ireland,  and  if  even  dis- 
ease did  not  exist  at  all,  what  is  now  grown  would 
not  last  longer,  supposing  they  were  sound  and  heal- 
thy, than  that  period.  It  is  only  waste  of  time  talk- 
ing of  the  (fleets  ol  electric  lluid,  or  the  many  sup- 
posed causes  of  the  blight.  Let  scientific  men  look 
after  those  things  for  the  future,  hut  the  present  is 
what  the  government  must  lock  to;  let  distillation 
from  grain  be  forthwith  stopped,  and  if  whiskey  must 
be  made,  it  can  be  done  as  in  former  years  from  su- 
gar. 11  the  rich  must  have  this  intoxicating  luxury, 
let  them  pay  for  it,  but  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the 
only  food  now  remaining  for  the  poor — ‘The  corn.’  ’, 

A letter  from  Longford  says — “I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  inform  that  between  myself  and  my  work- 


men we  have  twelve  acres  of  potatoes  planted  which 
promised  very  well  until  a few  days  back,  but  from 
the  present  state  1 am  sure  the  whole  of  them  will 
be  rotton  before  a month.  On  yesterday  (Saturday), 
1 dug  some  of  every  kind  I planted,  and  could  scarce- 
ly find  one  potalo  free  of  disease,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  what  was  dug  was  completely  rotten.  The 
smell  from  the  tops  of  the  stalk  and  from  the  roots 
is  most  ofiensive.  I know  not  how  the  poor  will  be 
able  to  support  themselves,  far  the  visitation  is  quite 
general.  1 intend  on  to-morrow  to  send  out  all  my 
men  and  to  dig  out  the  potatoes  as  fast  as  I possibly 
can,  in  order  to  bury  ali  the  potatoes  that  cannot  be 
used  by  pigs  or  fowl.” 

In  Mayo,  potatoes  had  risen  from  4d.  to  fid.  within 
a week,  and  oatmeal  from  14s  per  cwt.  to  17s.  fid. 
A meeting  of  magistrates  had  been  held,  at  which 
the  following  had  been  adopted. 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  magistrates  and  associat- 
ed cess-pryers  assembled  at  special  sessions  for  the 
barony  of  Carra,  and  county  of  Mayo,  under  the 
public  works  act,  cannot  separate  without  expressing 
our  deep  conviction  that  the  almost  total  failure  of 
the  present  season  and  the  consequent  aisiress  and 
destitution  which  must  result  therefrom,  render  it 
imperatively  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  government 
sucti  timely  precaution  as  may  prevent  the  awful 
sacrifice  of  life  and  property  which  must  follow 
from  the  antire  destruction  of  the  usual  food  of  the 
people  of  this  country .” 

The  picture  here  furnished  is  most  deplorable. — 
The  gaunt  fiends  of  famine  were  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  people  were  appalled  at  their  ap- 
proach. The  Dublin  Evening  Journal,  received  by 
the  last  steamer,  closes  an  article  upon  the  subject 
thus: — 

“East,  west,  north,  and  south,  the  same  tale  is  to 
be  told;  and  the  wretched  people,  whose  potato  crop 
their  hope,  their  pride,  their  all  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  have  that  all  now  turned  into  rottenness. 

“Theorists  may  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the 
probable  consequences  of  this  dire  visitation— the 
change  of  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  from  tiie  potato 
diet  to  the  corn  diet.  We  will  not  stay  to  discuss 
this  far  off  question;  our  present  discussion  must  be 
— Where  is  food  to  be  procuied  for  all  this  people? 
Private  speculation  will  hardly  sulfice  to  meet  the 
demand — even  should  it,  the  prices,  if  not  moderated 
by  a good  and  well  organized  commissarait,  will 
place  food  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses.  Go- 
vernment must,  on  a large  scale,  follow  up  the  po- 
licy of  their  predecessors.  We  do  not  doubt  their 
readiness,  but  we  would  impress  on  them  that  the 
extreme  pressure  of  the  circumstances  will  not  brook 
delay,  and  that  it  becomes  them  to  be  prompt,  de- 
cisive, and  liberal.”  — r't 


EXPLOSIVE  COTTON. 

Professor  Schonbein’s  discovery,  hastily  noticed  in 
the  last  Recister,  until  patents  are  secured,  will  re- 
main a mystery.  But  it  seems  to  be  no  humbug. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  “The  British  Association,” 
Frofessor  Grove  delivered  a lecture  on  the  explosive 
properties  of  the  newly  discovered  combustion,  com- 
pared with  that  of  gunpowder. 

A London  paper  says — ‘-He  commenced  by  an 
explanation  of  the  rationale  of  the  composition  of 
gunpowder,  which  depends  on  mixing  combustible 
substances  with  a substance  that  supplies  abundance 
of  oxygen,  for  the  support  of  combustion,  without 
depending  for  the  supply  on  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Nitrate  of  soda,  or  saltpetre,  was  a substance 
that  answered  these  conditions,  and  when  intimately 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  sulphur  iri  proper  propor- 
tions it  supplied  those  combustible  bodies  at  once 
with  suliicienl  oxygen,  and  the  composition  became 
explosive  at  a given  temperature.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a considerable  residue  after  t ne  explosion  of 
the  best  gunpowder,  which  showed  that  the  combus- 
tion was  not  perfect,  and  the  residue  proved  greatly 
inconvenient  by  the  soiling  of  firearms.  In  the  inven- 
tion of  Professor  Sclionbein  this  inconvenience  was 
entirely  remedied,  and  the  explosive  force  was  said 
to  be  double  that  of  gunpowder.  The  substance 
was,  in  tact,  cotton,  which  was  prepared  in  some 
manner  not  jet  made  known,  ami  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished iu  its  appearance  from  ordinary  cotton.— 
There  were  two  qualities  of  the  preparation,  one  of 
which  was  intended  for  common  purposes,  and 
evolved  a small  quantity  of  smoke  on  explosion;  the 
other,  which  was  more  expensive  in  its  preparation, 
emited  no  perceptible  smoke,  and  left  no  residue 
whatever.  The  gun  cotton,  he  said,  explodes  at  the 
temperature  of  400  degrees — the  explosive  point  of 
gunpowder  being  about  600  degrees;  and  it  might 
be  exploded  on  gunpowder  without  igniting  the  lat- 
ter. Mr.  Grove  then  exhibited  the  experiments. — 
He  first  exploded  a small  quantity  of  gunpowder,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  large  quantity  of  smoke 


evolved.  He  then  exploded  a small  lock  of  the  gun 
cotton  of  the  second  quality.  It  flashed  off  as  rapidly 
as  gunpowder,  and  but  a very  small  quantity  of 
smoke  was  perceptible.  The  paper  on  which  it  waa 
exploded  was  but  slightly  stained.  The  better  kind 
of  the  gun  cotton  exploded  still  more  rapidly,  with* 
out  any  smoke  whatever;  and  it  gave  out  an  orange- 
colored  flame.  The  exhibition  of  the  experiment  was 
received  with  loud  applause.  Mr.  Grove  next  ex- 
hibited that  peculiar  property  of  the  cotton  not  being 
injured  by  water.  He  steeped  a piece  of  the  cottun 
in  a glass  of  water,  and  then  pressed  it  between  blot- 
ting paper  to  dty.  Though  it  couli  not  have  been 
thoroughly  dry  in  the  time,  the  cotton  flashed  off 
when  the  heated  wire  was  applied  to  it,  and  without 
any  perceptible  smoke.  The  flash,  however,  fwas 
not  in  this  case  so  instantaneous  as  that  of  the  per- 
fectly dry  cotton.  The  last  and  most  curious  ex- 
periment was  the  explosion  of  a piece  of  the  gun 
cotton  when  placed  upon  loose  powder  without  ig- 
niting the  latter.  The  experiment  succeeded  per- 
fectly, though  it  requires  the  cotton  to  be  quite  dry 
to  insure  its  success;  for  if  the  combustion  be  less 

ruj>id  tho  gunpou/J^r  ovplnHp.i;. 

Cottom  heroes.  Another  London  paper  relates, 
that  when  Mr.  Sclionbein  attended  at  Osborne  House 
to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  his  guncotton  to  Prince 
Albert,  he  ottered  to  explode  a portion  of  it  on  the 
hand  of  col.  B— , — but  the  gallant  colonel  recoiled 
from  the  experiment,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  novel  power.  Prince  Albert  himself,  how- 
ever, submited  to  the  test;  and  off  went  the  cotton, 
without  smoke,  steam,  or  burning  of  the  skin.  Thus 
encouraged,  but  whether  the  material  was  changed 
or  not  for  the  coarser  preparation,  it  gave  him  such 
a singeing  that  he  leapt  up  with  a cry  of  pain.  A 
hearty  laugh  was  all  the  commissseration  he  receiv- 
ed. After  this,  Mr.  S.  loaded  a fowling  piece  with 
cotton  in  the  place  of  powder,  and  the  prince  fired 
both  ball  and  shot  from  it  with  the  usual  effect  and 
perfect  impunity. 


GROWTH  AND  EXPORT  OF  CORN. 


The  returns  of  the  corn  (maize)  crop  for  the  U.  S. 
census  in  1840  gave  a gross  yield  of  380,000,000  bus- 
hels, Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  being  the  lead- 
ing producers— some  40,  000,000  bushels  annually. — 
There  has  been  a considerable  increase  of  the  com- 
modity and  greater  care  lias  since  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  annual  product  of  the  several  States. 
The  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Offi- 
in  1845,  gave  the  return  as  41 8,000,000  bushels,  and 
those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  say  that 
the  present  year  will  yield  something  approximating 
to  500,000,000  bushels,  and  110,000,000  bushels 
wheat.  The  Patent  Office  return  for  1844  was  107, 
000,000  bushels  wheat.  The  value  of  the  corn  crop 
in  the  farmer’s  hands  may  be  estimated  at  12  1-2  per 
bushel,  or  $62,500,000,  and  if  transported  to  any  of 
the  seaboard  markets,  it  will  realize  the  holder  60 
cents  per  bushel  at  present  quotations,  or  an  apprecia- 
tion which  would  bring  the  whole  yield,  were  it  put 
in  the  market,  of  $300,000,000:  but  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  forward,  together  with  the  heavy  expense, 
leaves  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  annual  crop 
for  commercial  purposes.  Whatever  proportion,  how- 
ever, that  does  go  forward,  generally  commands  remu- 
nerating returns  to  those  last  handling  it,  but  the  pro- 
ducer seldom  shares  in  the  appreciation  of  price 

This,  however,  can  only  continue  so  until  the  existing 
high  rates  of  toll  which  are  now  exacted  on  the  State 
canals  for  this  and  many  other  similar  products  are 
removed. 

This  season  may  be  hailed  as  the  commencement 
of  the  corn  traffic  on  the  lakes  and  canals,  and  large 
as  the  shipments  seem,  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  they  are  as  nothing  when  the  aggregate  trade  of 
the  West  is  examined.  We  have  reached  1,100,000 
bu.  at  tide  water;  whereas  if  the  article  was  favora- 
bly treated  in  its  transit  through  this  place  and  the  E- 
rie  canal,  the  figures  would  be  5,000,000  bu.  as  the 
annual  receipt. 

Operators  in  this  article  here  have  encountered 
more  than  the  usual  fluctuations  this  season,  and_ma- 
ny  have  lost  as  well  as  made  money.  In  the  spring 
before  navigation  opened,  Ohio  and  Indiana  dealers 
came  in  and  closed  largely  to  deliver  on  contracts  at 
from  40  to  45  cts.  at  which  the  market  opened;  but  by 
the  1st  July  the  article  had  fallen  back  30  per  cent, 
viz:  to  30  cts.  bush,  and  even  less.  Some  there  were 
however,  who  held  on  at  their  original  purchase, 
while  the  still  more  sagacious  bought  largely  at  28a 
30  cts.  and  stored  for  the  anticipated  advance.  The 
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latter  are  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  those  who  pur- 
chased in  March  to  arrive. 

New  Orleans  last  year  received  from  the  interior 
about  three  times  as  much  as  on  any  previous  sea- 
son, viz: 


Corn,  shelled,  sks. 

1843  427,556 

1844  360,050 

1845  390,965 

1846  1,176,120 


Corn  in  ear  bbls. 
255,060 
165,355 
139,686 
328,753 


There  are  some  four  bush,  in  the  sacks,  and  two  in 
each  bbl. , if  so  the  gross  receipts  as  above  at  that 
place  must  have  reached  5,382,000  bu.  during  the 
commercial  year  just  closed.  It  would  be  safe  at  a- 
ny  rate  to  place  it  at  five  millions  of  bu..  We  have  an 
assurance  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  N.  Orleans 
Price  Current  places  the  value  of  this  import  $1,566, 
200,  averaging  about  30cts.  per  bu.;  on  the  21st  inst. 
it  was  selling  at50cts.,  consequent  upon  the  English 
news.  The  quantity  exported  hence  with  in  the  pe- 
riod named  was  942,600  sacks,  of  which  211 ,67 5 sks. 
were  sent  to  foreign  ports. 

In  regard  to  the  movements  of  this  article  from  the 
port  of  N.  York,  we  append  tne  following  from  the 
N.  Y.  Express  of  Monday: 

On  the  receipt  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  last  year,  the  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  turned  to  the  introduction  of  Indi- 
an corn;  and  what  was  very  unusual,  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  large  supplies  for  the  consumption  of 
the  people.  A second  more  general  failure  has  now 
taken  place,  and  the  duty  has  been  reduced  so  as  to 
become  merely  nominal — being  less  than  five  cents  a 
bushel.  The  following  table  presents  the  exports  up 
to  the  1st  of  August,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  up 
to  the  last  of  Oct.,  1845,  the  exports  from  this  city 
were  very  trifling.  On  the  1st  November,  the  de- 
mand commenced,  and,  in  November  and  December, 
was  209,266  bushels.  From  January  to  1st  Septem- 
ber, 562,027  bushels — in  all  771,293  bushels.  This 
is  truly  an  extraordinary  change.  The  probability  is 
that  for  the  twelve  months,  viz:  from  1st  Nov.  1845, 


to  1st  Nov.  1846,  the 

exports  will 

approach  a mil- 

lion  of  bushels.  These 

shipments 

have  been  almost 

exclusively  for  England  and  Ireland,  points  where, 

until  the  past  year,  no 

shipments  of  importance  have 

ever  been  made. 

Export  of  com  from  1st  January, 

1845,  to  31st  of 

Aug.,  1846: 

1845. 

1846. 

January 

13,370 

112,607 

February 

2,620 

201,220 

March 

18,707 

10,581 

April 

20,084 

17,444 

May 

6,672 

92,756 

June 

7,190 

95,089 

July 

4,552 

35,079 

August 

6,647 

7,231 

September 

6,647 

October 

4,243 

562,027 

November 

75,837 

December 

133,429 

299,465 

The  quantity  here  shown  to  be  passing  off  from  the 

Resolved,  That,  acting  by  ourselves,  not  by  dele- 
gates or  representatives,  but  as  individual  citizens, 
speaking  from  our  homes  and  firesides,  in  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  our  children,  and  as  vve  believe,  for 
the  great  good  of  the  whole  country,  we  hereby  re- 
commend Daniel  Webster  to  the  people,  our 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Union,  as  a candidate 
for  the  next  presidency. 

Vermont. — Second  congressional  dislricl — Official 
canvass. 

Whole  number,  11,105 

Necessary  to  a choice,  5,553 

Jacob  Collamer,  whig,  has,  5.457 

Hugh  H.  Henry,  loco,  3,854 

Titus  Hutchinson,  3d  party,  1,732 

Scattering.  62 

Third  congressional  district. 

Geo.  F.  Marsh,  whig,  5,644 

Homer  E.  Hubbell,  loco,  3,206 

Norris  Day,  3d  party,  1,575 

Scattering  39 — 4,820 

Marsh’s  majority  824 

Bristol,  Ripton.  Isle  l»  Mott,  nnd  Alhurgh  not  re- 
turned, which  would  increase  Mr.  Marsh’s  majority 
to  over  900. 

Massachusetts. — The  election  for  governor  and 
Lieut,  governor.  Representatives  to  congress  and  state 
legislature  are  to  come  off  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
9th  inst.  There  are  whigs,  locos,  native  American, 
and  liberty,  parties,  and  perhaps  some  other  miner 
parties  with  tickets  and  candidates  in  the  field. 

The  election  of  president  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
fixed  for  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in 
November.  The  Salem  Register  asks  whetner  it 
would  not  be  better  to  alter  the  day  of  state  elec- 
tions in  Massachusetts  so  as  to  fall  on  the  same  day, 
instead  of  having  two  election  days  to  occur  in  the 
same  week,  as  would  be  the  case  under  existing 
laws. 

Massachusetts  state  house  statistics. — Last  year,  (says 
the  Mercantile  Journal)  during  the  months  that  the 
cupola  was  open  to  visitors,  from  April  to  November 
inclusive,  54,250  persons  visited  the  cupola.  Dur- 
ing the  present  season,  31,243  persons  ascended  to 
to  the  cupola,  up  to  the  end  of  September.  The 
average  number  of  visitors  per  day  during  the  season 
is  about  300.  A book  has  been  kept  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  in  which  the  names  of  vi 
have  been  inscribed  by  themselves.  This  book  is  an 


Mr.  Clark  addressed  an  appropriate  acknowledg- 
ment. 


leading  commercial  port,  is  very  insignificant,  but 
may,  from  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
augment  to  a respectable  per  centum  of  the  surplus 
up  for  a market.  Buffalo  Commercial. 

The  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  the  West,  for  1846, 
it  is  estimated  will  be  more  than  500,000,000  of  bus- 
hels. The  crop  of  wheat  will  exceed  140,000,000  of 
bushels,  which  would  produce  equal  to  28,060,000 
barrels. 

Indian  Journal. 

Miami  Indians. — Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  In- 
dians, a part  of  the  Miami  Nation,  arrived  atSt.  Lou- 
is on  the  20th  inst.,  on  their  way  to  their  new  homes 
on  the  Missouri  river. 


of  the  world. 

llThe  upper  ten  thousand .” — The  late  i 
ton  has  developed  some  curious  facts. 


There  is  no 
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Maine. — Election.  Another  attempt  on  the  26lh 
ult.,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  legislature,  but  par- 
tially succeeded.  There  are  still  31  vacancies  to 
fill.  The  house  stands  63  whigs  and  57  locos  elect- 
ed so  far,  including  those  of  the  26th  ult,  Another 
trial  come  off  on  the  2d  inst. 

New  Hampshire. — The  presidency. — At  a whig 
meeting  helu  at  Exeter,  N.  Hampshire,  on  the  27th 

i, It  H was 


servants  be  necessary  to  the  distinction.  Only  three 
hundred  and  forty  families  in  Boston  keep  more  than 
two  domestics;  and  but  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  one  families  keep  them  at  all;  while  fifteen  thou 
sand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  families  live  in 
household  independence,  doing  their  own  house  work 
entirely.  This  is  the  aristocracy  which  dernagogu 
are  constantly  railing  at.  [Nat.  Int. 

At  a public  meeting  held  in  Boston  on  Thursday 
evening,  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  was  nominated  as  an 
independent  cand  date  for  congress,  in  opposition  to 
the  regularly  nominated  whig  candidate,  Mr.  Win- 
ihrop.  Hon.  C.  F.  Adams  (son  of  the  ex-president) 
presided,  arid  such  men  as  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Dr 
Channing,  Dr.  Bowditch,  &c.,  who  are  opposed  to 
the  Mexican  war,  were  concerned  in  the  measure. 
They  oppose  Mr.  Winthrop  because  he  voted  for 
supplies.  Whig  journals  say  the  true  whigs  of  Bos- 
ton will  be  inspired  by  the  result  of  this  meeting  to 
make  extra  exertions  in  favor  of  their  candidate. — 
Four  parties  are  in  the  field  arrayed  against  them. 

Rhode  Island. — The  legislature  assembled  last 
week  at  Providence. 

United  Slates  senator. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  two 
houseshaving  met  in  joint  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose, proceeded  to  ballot  for  a United  States  senator, 
to  serve  for  six  years  from  the  4lh  of  March,  1847, 
at  which  time  the  term  of  Mr.  Simmons  will  ex- 
pire. 

John  H.  Clark,  of  Providence,  was  nominated  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Rhodes;  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  was  nominated 
by  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr.  After  some  conversation 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Dorr,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot. 

There  were  for  Mr.  Clark  59  ballots. 

“ T.  W.  Dorr  34  “ 

And  six  ballots  had  as  many  scattering  names. 

Whereupon  John  H.  Clark,  Esq.,  was  declared 
| to  be  duly  elected, 


Pennsylvania.- 

—Election 

returns 

— Officia 

—For 

Canal  Commissioners. 

Whig. 

Loco.  Native.  Abolit'n. 

Counties. 

Power„ 

Foster 

Morton. 

Elder. 

Adams 

1,573 

820 

Alleghany 

5,633 

3.689 

508 

530 

Armstrong 

1,055 

856 

68 

Beaver 

2,026 

1.424 

11 

162 

Bedford 

1,245 

1,399 

o 

Berks 

2,493 

3,233 

33 

Blair 

1,418 

698 

17 

Bradford 

2.254 

2,611 

33 

Bucks 

3,404 

2,847 

23 

2 

Butler 

1,447 

1,100 

4 

38 

Cambria 

793 

634 

3 

V ' 

Carbon 

378 

418 

Chester 

3,570 

3,102 

350 

31 

Centre 

1,101 

1,247 

2 

Clarion 

755 

792 

Clearfield 

329 

547 

14 

Clinton 

688 

533 

4 

Columbia 

1,614 

1,569 

3 

Craw  fold 

1,132 

1,294 

95 

Cumberland 

1,961 

1,907 

22 

Dauphin 

1,691 

1,195 

486 

5 

Delaware 

1,422 

1,038 

95 

Erie 

1,801 

895 

74 

Elk 

91 

124 

Fayette 

2,136 

1,876 

Franklin 

2.311 

1,559 

1 

1 

Greene 

958 

1,414 

2 

Huntingdon 

1,551 

915 

77 

Indiana 

1.328 

454 

Jefferson 

311 

285 

7 

Juniata 

503 

524 

16 

Lancaster 

4,643 

2,413 

258 

1 

Lebanon 

1,507 

1,082 

9 

Lehigh 

1,180 

1,247 

1 

Luzerne 

1,622 

1,435 

40 

Lycoming 

1,584 

947 

2 

McKean 

161 

248 

Mercer 

2,071 

1,357 

4 

334 

Mifflin 

928 

828 

10 

Monroe 

254 

570 

Montgomery 

2,761 

3,060 

173 

Northampton 

1,090 

1,242 

4 

Northumberland 

1,244 

755 

31 

2 

Philadelphia  city 

5 684 

3,583 

2,993 

48 

“ county  5,874 

11,539 

10,117 

102 

Pike 

138 

256 

Perry 

642 

661 

3 

Potter 

76 

244 

48 

Schuylkill 

2,587 

2,103 

136 

Somerset 

1,491 

632 

46 

Susquehanna 

1,126 

1,579 

50 

Tioga 

1,067 

1 ,435 

3 

Union 

1,976 

906 

6 

5 

Venango 

627 

601 

25 

Wasiiington 

2,962 

2,899 

3 

245 

Warren 

477 

623 

15 

Wayne 

650 

794 

5 

Westmoreland 

1,607 

2,237 

2 

45 

Wyoming 

550 

669 

York 

2 312 

2,138 

Total 

97,963 

89,064 

15,424  2,028 

CONGRESS 

VOTE. 

The  Pennsylvanian  furnishes  the  following  state- 


Dist.  Whig. 

Loco. 

Native,  &c. 

1 Morris 

2339  Florence 

3143  Levin 

3574 

2 Ingersoll 

4459  Stokes 

2890  Ashmead 

2427 

3 Coleman 

2028  Brown 

4778  Hoilinsh’d  4370 

4 Conrad 

2244  Ingersoll 

3969  Littell 

3296 

5 Freedly 

4337  Leiper 

4074  Carter 

196 

6 Hornbeck 

4586  Erdrrian 

4133 

7 M’llvaine 

3569  Rutter 

3183  Smith 

277 

8 Sirohm 

3866  Haldeman 

2521  Reigart 

822 

9 Luther 

2158  Srong 

3271  Hain 

271 

10  Maxwell 

2435  Brodhead 

3606 

11  Butler 

4314  Leib 

3448 

12  *t White 

4559  tWilmot 

5196 

13  Pollock 

6212  White 

3738 

14  Eckert 

5714  Brown 

4597  Wynkoop 

554 

15  Nes 

3984  Rankin 

2866 

16  Brady 

4892  Htpburn 

4128 

17  Blanchard 

5390  Wilson 

4656 

18  Stewart 

4904  Weyand 

4144 

19  Kuhns 

3420  Mann 

4566 

20  Dickey 

4897  Shannon 

4443  Lemoyne 

260 

21  Hampton 

5461  McCandless  4049  Wills,  &c. 

996 

22  Farrelly 

3650  Lowry 

3267  Stephens’n  456 

23  tCampbcll 

3650  tThompson 

3858  Mann 

60 

24  Irwin 

4263  Patterson 

3144  Craig 

147 

Total  Whig  96,308  Loco  91,666 
Whig  majority  over  loco,  4,642;  thrown  away  on  Na- 
tives, some  15,000. 

’Tariff  loco. 

tThe  vote  not  complete,  but  the  majority  about  right. 
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Finances. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says:  “No 
one  seems  to  doubt  the  prompt  payment  of  the  next 
February  interest,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  great  crisis  in  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth 
has  passed,  and  that  it  will  continue  for  the  future 
to  improve.” 

Marvland. — Biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature.  A 
question  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  state  at  the  annual  election  on  the  7th  ult.  whe- 
ther to  adopt  or  reject  the  alteration  proposed  to 
the  constitution,  so  as  to  require  in  future  biennial, 
instead  of  annual  sessions,  of  the  legislature.  The 
impression  had  become  so  general,  that  we  were 
suffering  under  the  evils  of  too  much  legislation,  that 
the  people  of  many  of  the  counties  were  disposed 
to  try  this  as  a means  of  remedying  the  evil.  To 
some  extent  it  will  have  that  effect  no  doubt.  The 
two  leading  parties  divided  on  the  question.  The 
whig  central  committee  recommended  the  voters  to 
adopt  the  change.  Their  opponents  generally  voted 
against  the  change.  Party  lines  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  official  returns  of  the  vote,  taken  viva 
voce,  were  not  strictly  maintained.  Baltimore  city, 
Baltimore  county,  St.  Mary’s,  Anne  Arundel,  Cal- 
vert, Allegany,  and  Carroll  counties,  gave  majorities 
against  the  change.  All  the  other  counties  went  in 
favor  of  biennial  sessions. 

it  is  probable  that  difficulties  will  be  found  in  the 
way,  in  carrying  out  this  alteration,  which  were  not 
duly  provided  for  in  the  act  of  the  legislature  pro- 
posing it.  Our  executive  appointments  to  offices, 
for  instance,  have  been  predicated  upon  the  system 
of  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  no  provi- 
sion was  made  to  adapt  them  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tion. Other  difficulties  of  a similar  character  ought 
to  have  been  provided  for. 

The  following  is  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
Tote  taken  on  adopting  the  biennial  session. 


For. 

Against. 

St.  Mary’s* 

365 

572 

Kent 

458 

135 

Anne  Arundel* 

711 

2243 

Calvert* 

317 

464 

Charles 

556 

397 

Baltimore  county* 

1439 

1572 

Talbot 

844 

532 

Somerset 

1685 

145 

Dorchester 

1294 

439 

Cecil 

1650 

943 

Frince  George’s 

694 

554 

Queen  Anne’s 

991 

391 

Worcester 

1439 

807 

Frederick 

2612 

2595 

Harford 

1535 

948 

Caroline 

1022 

134 

Baltimore  city* 

6801 

7495 

Washington 

2457 

1706 

Montgomery 

1131 

497 

Allegany* 

1371 

1444 

Carroll* 

780 

1484 

30,152 

25,497 

25,497 

Majority  in  favor 

4,655 

Whole  vole 

55,649 

Those  counties  marked 

thus  (*)  are 

against  the 

Sooth  Carolina. — Members  of  congress  elected. 

1.  James  A Black. 

2.  Richard  F.  Simpson. 

3.  Joseph  A.  Woodward. 

4.  A.  D.  Sims. 

5.  Armislead  Burt. 

G.  Isaac  E.  Holmes. 

7.  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett. 

[Tbe  foregoing  compose  the  present  delegation, 
and  are  generally  classified  as  “Calhoun  administra- 
tion men.”] 

Alabama. — Special  election — 3d  congressional  dis- 
trict,tor  a representative  in  place  of  Mr.  Yancey, 
resigned. 

The  following  majorities,  though  not  official,  are 
no  doubt  correct. 


Colterell,  ( Loco .) 

Beman,  ( Whig.) 

Coosa 

187 

Shelby 

124  m. 

Bibb 

41 

Antauga 

67 

Jefferson 

200 

Ferry 

52 

— 

Dallas 

138 

428 

Lowndes 

17 

398 

, . .. 

— 

398 

Colterell’s  majority 

30 

Tennessee. — The  presidency. — At  a meeting  of  the 
whigs  of  Henderson  county,  Tennessee,  was  held  at 


Lexington  on  the  5th  instant,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  expressing  the  preference  of  the 
meeting  for  John  McLean,  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  Willie  P.  Mangum,  for  vice  pre- 
sident. 

Wisconsin. — The  Wisconsin  convention  have  by 
a long  discussed  resolution  ordered  twenty  newspa- 
pers to  each  member. 

Texas. — We  find  in  the  Houston  Telegraph  seve- 
ral articles  which  earnestly  contend  that  Governor 
Henderson  is  violating  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  serving,  whilst  governor  of  the  state,  as 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  army  under  General 
Taylor. 

After  hesitating  whether  to  include  California 
under  our  caption  of  “States  of  the  Union,”  (which 
term  without  so  expressing,  has  always  included 
the  United  States  territories,)  in  virtue  of  sundry 
proclamations  of  our  military  and  naval  comman- 
ders— and  being  bothered  with  certain  difficulties 
that  the  question  suggested  to  us,  without  decid- 
ing the  point,  we  insert  the  following  as  appertaining 
to  Oregon,  in  part;  about  the  part  this  side  of  the 
49°  at  least,  there  remains  no  longer  a question. — 
Ed.  Nat.  Rf.o. 

California. — The  party  that  left  St.  Louis  last 
spring  for  California  have  fared  badly.  A letter 
from  one  of  the  company  dated  Fort  Bridger,  July 
23,  states  that  many  of  the  emigrants  sold  their  wa- 
gons at  Fort  Laramie,  and  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney on  horseback.  The  men  composing  the  party 
had  quarrelled,  and  some  of  them  had  changed  their 
minds,  and  taken  the  Oregon  route.  The  letter  says: 
“The  emigrants  were  heartily  tired  of  their  journey, 
and  nine-tenths  of  them  wished  themselves  back  in 
the  states.  The  whole  company  had  been  broken 
up  into  squads  by  dissatisfaction  and  bickerings,  and 
it  was  pretty  much  every  man  for  himself.  The  ac- 
counts they  have  received  of  Oregon  and  the  Cali- 
fornias,  by  the  parties  they  met  returning  to  the 
states,  had  greatly  disheartened  them,  and  they  had 
horrible  anticipations  of  the  future,  in  the  country 
which  they  believed  to  be,  when  they  sat  out,  as 
beautiful  as  the  Elysian  fields.” 
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“army  of  occupation. 

CAPTURE  OF  MONTEREY. 

From  the  Malamoras  "American  Flag1’’  of  October  10. 
orders — no.  123. 

Ileadquartersy  •Armxj  of  Occupation , 

Camp  near  Monterey , Sept.  27,  1846. 

The  Commanding  General  has  the  satisfaction  to 
congratulate  the  Army  under  his  command  upon 
another  signal  triumph  over  the  Mexican  forces. — 
Superior  to  us  in  numbers,  strongly  fortified,  and 
with  an  immense  preponderance  of  artillery,  they 
have  yet  been  driven  from  point  to  point  until  forced 
to  sue  for  terms  of  capitulation.  Such  terms  haye. 
been  granted  as  were  considered  due  to  the  galjaht 
defence  of  tbe  town  and  to  the  liberal  policy  of  our 
own  Government. 

The  General  begs  to  return  his  thanks  to  hi9  com- 
manders and  to  all  his  officers  and  men,  both  of  the 
regulars  and  volunteer  forces,  for  the  skill,  the  cour- 
age and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  have  over- 
come manifold  difficulties,  and  finally  achieved  a vic- 
tory shedding  lustre  upon  the  American  arms. 

A great  result  has  Oeen  obtained,  but  not  without 
the  loss  of  many  gallant  and  accomplished  officers 
and  brave  men.  The  Army  and  the  country  will 
deeply  sympathise  with  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  who  have  thus  sealed  their  devotion  with  their 
lives. 

By  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  Taylor: 

(Signed)  W.  W.  S.  Bliss, 

Official:  Ass’t.  Adj’t.  General. 

Geo.  A.  M’Call,  Ass’l.  Adj’t.  Gen. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  BATTALION. 

On  the  31si  ult.  Gov.  Pratt  received  official  intel- 
ligence from  General  Taylor  of  the  dealli  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Wsi.  II.  Watson,  in  the  attack  upon  Monterey, 
and  that  Captain  James  E.  Stewart,  by  seniority  as 
well  as  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  officers  of  the 
balallion,  had  been  promoted  to- the  command.  The 
Governor  immediately  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a recommendation  that  Captain 
Stewart  be  officially  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  battalion.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  would  re- 
ceive with  gratification  the  announcement  that  the 
son  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Defenders  of  the  city 
has  received  the  appointment.  During  the  attack  of 
the  British  army  in  1814,  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  Stewart, 
commanded  a detachment  of  the  United  States  troops 


stationed  outside  of  the  battery  at  Fort  McHenry,  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  of  the  cannonade  against  that  for- 
tress. A man  of  more  genuine  patriotism  or  of 
more  determined  courage,  was  not  in  that  memora- 
ble conflict.  His  was  not  tbe  impetuous, — it  was  the 
cool,  deliberate  courage  which  is  indispensable  to  qua- 
lify for  command.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discre- 
tion as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  sire  will  desend  to  his 
representative.  Maryland  has  confidence  that  her 
Stewart  will  lead  on  The  Maryland  Line,  as  they 
always  have  been  led.  If  another  conflict  is  to  come, 
let  Mexicans  beware  of  the  battle  cry  of  “Revenue 
your  Watson.” 

Correspondence  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico, 
October  6,  (I  believe,)  1846. 
Gentlemen  : There  are  no  stationary  stores  in  this 
part  of  the  world  where  one  can  step  in  and  get  a 
sheet  of  paper  to  write  to  a friend,  so  I have  paid  our 
sutler  a “dime”  a sheet  for  this,  in  order  to  let  you 
hear  from  the  Baltimore  battalion.  Premising,  there- 
fore, that  I have  charged  you  with  that  amount  per 
sheet,  I proceed  to  give  you  such  few  items  of  news 
as  1 can  furuish,  after  hunting  for  it  ever  since  the 
battle. 

A copy  of  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  found  its  way 
to  the  encampment  yesterday,  and  it  created  an  ex- 
citement I shall  only  partially  attempt  to  describe.— 

It  stated,  in  so  many  words,  that  General  Taylor — 
mind  you,  the  hero  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May — was 
to  be  superceded,  and  Major  General  Butler  was  to 
receive  the  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  this 
army.  I never  saw  so  much  excitement  in  my  life. 
****** 

You  may,  probably,  wish  to  know  how  a young  sol- 
dier feels  when  he  smells  powder  for  the  first  lime — 
l will  tell  you.  At  first  1 felt  as  though  I should  lika 
to  have  been  out  of  the  party — I felt  decidedly 
“ii asty,"  and  looked  from  one  end  of  the  battalion  to 
the  other  to  see  if  I could  see  any  one  run.  Yes,  I 
felt  like  running,  I must  acknowledge,  but  they  all 
stood  like  men  and  I could  not  bear  tbe  idea  to  bs 
the  first  to  run,  and,  therefore,  kept  on  with  the  rest. 
The  Tennesseeans  were  about  ten  yards  in  our  ad- 
vance, the  Mississippians  about  the  same  distance 
in  our  rear.  You  will  therefore  see,  gentlemen,, 
that  I had  to  “stand  up  to  the  rack,  fodder  or  no  fod- 
der.” 

AL  this  moment  an  awful  fire  was  opened  on  the 
Tennesseeans.  They  fell  by  scores,  but  the  balance 
stood  like  veterans.  We  were  fired  upon  by  a cross 
fire  from  9 and  12  pounders,  and  a murderous  dis- 
charge of  small  arms  from  the  corner  of  streets, 
doors,  windows  and  tops  of  houses. 

By  this  time.  Colonel  Watson  was  trying  to  get  US 
ahead  of  the  Tennesseeans,  (having  applied  for  the 
advance  and  received  from  Gen.  Taylor  the  promise 
of  it,)  and,  while  in  the  act  of  giving  three  cheers, 
was  shot  down.  He  was  on  our  right,  some  twenty 
paces  ahead  of  us.  1 saw  him  fall,  and  all  appre- 
hension now  left  me.  1 made  an  involuntary  effort 
to  get  to  him  to  atlbrd  him  help,  but  was  borne  on 
by  the  pressure  of  the  mass  behind,  and  willingly 
yielded  to  it,  impelled  by  a thirst  for  revenge  that 
would  have  carried  me  through  a storm  of  bullets  or 
laid  me  out  in  Monterey.  We  were  now  within  fif- 
ty yards  of  the  wall,  behind  which  the  enemy  were 
I)  mg  in  perfect  security,  and  at  this  moment  General 
Taylor  rode  up  in  gallant  style,  accompanied  by  a 
young  officer. 

Now  came  the  thrilling  scene  of  all.  A huge  Ten- 
nesseean sung  out  “silence,  men — here  comes  Old 
Zuck — three  cheers  for  old  Zack.”  Three  tremend- 
ous cheers  were  now  given,  until 

“Heaven’9  broad  arch  rang  back  the  sound.” 

I trembled  for  his  safety,  for  l expected  to  see  him 
fall  every  moment. 

Great  God!  I never  can  forget  that  sight.  The 
gallant  old  soldier  turned  to  the  young  officer  who 
accompanied  him  and  received  from  him  a spy-glass, 
which  he  applied  to  his  eye, as  if  to  survey  the  scene 
around  him.  There  laid  at  least  400  men,  shot 
down;  the  general  calmly  shut  up  the  glass  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  officer,  and  then  riding  Btili  nearer 
the  foe,  until  he  was  up  even  with  the  Tennesseeans, 
gave  the  order  to  “retire.”  I followed  him  with  my 
eyes  till  1 saw  him  beyond  the  danger  of  the  small 
arms,  and  then  almost  involuntarily  uttered  an  eja- 
culation of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  that  his  in- 
valuable life  w as  still  preserved  to  his  country.  At 
1 was  returning  1 saw  a wounded  volunteer,  who 
begged  me  to  give  him  some  water.  I did  so,  and 
carried  him  on  my  back  to  a place  of  security.  Ho 
was  a Tennessean;  when  1 laid  him  down  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  his  officers,  he  was  a corpse. 

Oh!  gentlemen,  the  sight  was  fearful.  The  word 
may  be  unsoldierlike — I canQot  help  it,  it  was  hor- 
ridly fearful.  The  man  who  can  contemplate  such  a 
scene  as  four  hundred  men  dead  and  dying,  and  not 
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fee]  deeply,  keenly  feel,  he  is  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  the  materials  of  which  I am  composed. 

Gentlemen,  you  should  have  seen  the  noble  sons 
of  Tennessee,  as  they  then  conducted  themselves. — 
They  were  the  heroes  of  Monterey.  You  should 
have  seen  our  own  heroic  and  indomitable  Colonel 
Watson;  you  should  have  seen  our  present  beloved 
commander,  the  intrepid,  noble-souled  Capt.  Stewart. 
He  fought  like  a bull-dog,  and  when  he  left  the  field 
he  was  covered  with  blood  and  gore  and  dust.  Bal- 
timoreans, I tell  you  that  a nobler  fellow,  even  Balti- 
more never  produced  : you  may  rely  on  him  in  any 
emergency.  He  is  unhurt. 

But  I must  close — my  two  sheets  are  full.  But  1 
now  have  to  ask  you  a favor,  Messrs.  Sun  proprietors. 
You  must  know  that  soldiers  are  not  overstocked 
with  money,  and  therefore  cannot  “pay  the  printer.” 
So  you  must  (mind  you  must)  send  us  occasionally  a 
few  numbers  of  your  paper.  W.e  sometimes  got  one, 
which  we  suppose  you  send  ua.  But — verb.  sat. — a 
hint  is  enough — please  send  them  to  Captain  Stewart; 
we  will  get  them. 

One  more  favor  I have  to  beg,  viz: — The  Su.n  is 
read  daily  by  every  lady  in  Baltimore  at  the  break- 
fast table.  ’ Be  good  enough,  therefore,  to  let  our 
sweethearts  (God  eternally  bless  them)  know  what 
we  are  about. 

We  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  ladies  here,  and  1 
therefore  have  to  content  myself  with  gazing  on  the 
features  of  my  “lady  love”  as  they  have  been  most 
truthfully  delineated  by  the  painter’s  pencil,  on  a 
portrait  which  1 wear  constantly  near  my  heart. — 
Just  before  Col.  Watson  fell,  as  1 have  already  in 
formed  you,  1 felt  somewhat  “bilious” — ahem — and 
in  loading  my  piece,  my  ramrod  accidentally  caught 
the  riband  to  which  the  portrait  of  her  “1  love”  was 
attached,  and  drew  it  from  my  bosom.  It  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  as  1 looked  on  that  sweet  face,  I felt  as 
though  it  was  a warning  to  me  to  do  my  duty.  I 
thought  of  “her”  at  that  moment  of  horror,  and,  al 
though  I thought  death  almost  certain,  1 knew  full 
well  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  show  my  face  to  her 
again  if  she  knew  1 had  run.  Yes,  gentlemen,  that 
form  and  image  so  ardently,  so  fondly  loved,  rose  up 
before  me  in  all  its  loveliness,  and  I thought  almost 
aloud  : “ There  is  no  such  word  ns  ran.”  So  run,  1 
didn’t,  and  could’nt.  1 repeat  it,  God  bless  the  ladies 
of  Baltimore,  he  remembrance  of  one  of  whom 
restored  me  to  a consciousness  of  my  duty  amid  a 
scene  of  danger,  horror,  and  blood;  to  which  my 
memory  never  can  recur  without  a shudder. 

For  yourselves,  gentlemen,  receive  the  assurance 
of  my  respect.  Yours,  J.  M. 

I learn  that  the  express  does  not  leave  for  Caraar- 
go  till  to-morrow,  1 may,  therefore,  write  again. 

October  7th,  1846. — Lieut.  James  is  about  to  leave 
here  for  New  Orleans,  and  I have  thought  you  would 
not  be  displeased  to  hear  from  your  Baltimore  friends 
in  the  army  by  every  opportunity.  This  gallant 
young  officer  distinguished  himself  at  Monterey, 
where  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and  is  now  commis- 
sary. I am  told  he  is  the  bearer  of  important  des 
patches  from  General  Taylor  to  the  government,  but 
that  he  goes  no  further  than  New  Orleans,  where 
he  will  deliver  them  to  Colonel  Hunt,  quartermas- 
ter, to  be  forwarded  to  Washington.  I presume 
they  are  the  official  news  in  detail  of  the  storming  of 
this  place. 

For  four  or  five  days  past,  as  1 have  already  in- 
formed you,  we  have  been  on  short  allowance  of 
food,  and  have  therefore  had  to  resort  to  smuggling; 
in  other  wurds,  some  fine  Mexican  steers  have  been 
slaughtered  to  appease  the  hunger  of  our  men.  in 
one  case  it  w'as  defected,  and  the  poor  culprit  is  now 
in  the  “guard-house,”  but  hunger  honors  no  law, 
and  scores  have  fallen  since.  Just  be  good  enough 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  War  a jolt  under  the  filth 
rib,  and  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  kill  us  all  off;  for  1 
pledge  you  my  word  hunger  is  pioducing  disease, 
and  that  is  making  more  victims  than  the  .bullets  o( 
the  foe. 

Our  countrymen  at  home,  I am  sure,  have  no  idea 
of  our  sufferings.  1 arc  equally  certain  that  they 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  proper  means  were 
employed  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  our 
wants.  It  takes  a great  deal  to  feed  6,000  men,  and 
the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  words:  our  government  has  not  sustained  Ge 
neral  Taylor  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  nor  in  the 
way,  and  to  the  amount,  he  has  long  since  de- 
manded. 

There  is  also  a report  here  that  Gen.  Butler  is  to 
be  sent  to  take  Gen-  Patterson's  place  in  command  of 
the  Rio  Grande  posts,  and  that  Gen.  P.  is  to  be  or- 
dered to  some  active  command.  But  nous  verrons,  as 
the  patriarch  of  typer  would  say. 

It  was  my  intentiofi,  in  this,  letter,  to  have  given 
you  a full  a.  Count  of  the -storming  of  this  place,  but 
Cap!  O -.  ens  fwlio,  in  coi.».  queucc  of  Col.  Watson’s 


death,  succeeded  Stewart  in  command  of  company 
A)  will  leave  here,  in  a few'  days,  for  Baltimore, and 
he  will  furnish  you  with  items. 

Our  loss  was  immense,  at  least  900  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  Mexican  loss  is  not 
much  greater.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that 
Gen.  Taylor  was  himself  opposed  to  the  armistice 
which  he  granted,  and  only  yielded  from  the  fact 
that  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  officers  whom  he  con- 
sulted, strenuously  advised  it.  I believe  if  “Old 
Rough” — God  bless  him — had  had  his  own  way,  we 
could  have  taken  the  citadel  in  one  hour's  time,  and 
with  a small  loss.  There  is  a report  here  to-day, 
from  Camargo,  that  Canales  is  playing  the  devil  with 
us  between  here  and  that  place. 

But  one  hears  so  many  reports;  that  you  cannot  tell 
which  is  true  or  false.  Yours,  J.  M. 

Another  correspondent  over  the  signature  of  L. 
writing  from  Matamoras,  under  date  of  October  5, 
says: — 

it  is  generally  believed  that  our  great  loss  wasoc 
c.asioncrl  by  a “fool  hardy  valor” — pushing  men  up 
in  the  face  of  danger,  when  the  exercise  of  a little 
military  skill  would  have  enabled  our  troops  to  have 
taken  the  enemy  at  great  advantage.  Our  troops  are 
as  brave  as  any  in  the  world,  and  our  regulars  act 
upon  the  principle — 

“No  nice  distinction  a true  soldier  knows, 

But  bid  him  go  to  h — 1,  to  h — I he  goes.” 
and  under  this  military  axiom  would  push  through 
death  and  surrounding  dangers — whenever  ordered. — 
But  is  it  wise  to  place  our  brave  men  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Ihe  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  chejs  de  battalion  or 
of  division  either?  Certainly  not;  arid  the  taking  of 
Monterey,  and  its  consequences,  have  demonstrated 
if  any  demonstration  were  needed,  that  cool  courage, 
skill,  and  lad  do  more,  with  less  loss,  than  impetuous 
valor  without  arrangement — whose  line  of  march  is 
marked  but  by  his  own  dead — however  great  was  the 
goat  at  the  final  end  of  the  bloody  trail. 

In  relation  to  the  armistice,  and  prospects  of  per- 
manent peace, I place  no  confidence  in  the  benefits  to 
flow  from  the  former,  knowing,  as  I do,  that  before 
the  fall  of  Monterey,  the  Mexican  government  had, 
with  commendable  foresight,  called  for  a draft  of 
30,000  men,  who  will,  I’m  of  opinion,  be  assembled 
at  Saltillo,  and  fortify  the  mountain  passes  before 
the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  two  months;  and  as 
to  peace,  1 conceive  the  time  of  its  consummation 
with  Mexico  far  distant.  Heaven  grant  I may  be 
mistaken.  But  it  behoves  our  government  to  rein- 
force Gen.  Taylor  by  at  least  filteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand men;  and  if  it  consult  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  it  will  despatch  Gen.  Scott  immediately  to 
the  seat  o!  war.  His  skill  and  judgment  would  give 
regularity  and  order,  and  insure  a peace  in  the  short- 
est possible,  lime. 

October  d’.h.—Lasl  niglil  a special  messenger  arrived 
from  Washington,  bearer  of  despatches  to  General  Tay 
lor — weare  ignorant  of  their  import.  If  in  consider- 
ation of  overtures  for  peace  from  Mexico,  distrust 
them,  as  Paredes  is  again  getting  up,  and  may  be,  be- 
fore long,  once  more  in  the  ascendancy;  and  as  to 
Santa  Anna,  who  but  an  idiot  would  trust  him,  even 
under  the  roost  solemn  ohliga lion.  J tell  you,  that 
unless  we  send  reinforcements  here,  the  termination 
of  the  armistice  will  find  General  Taylor  hemmed  in 
in  Monterey— mark  that ! San  Louis  Potosi  has  pro- 
nounced against  Santa  Anna,  and  in  favor  of  Paredes 
— this  after  the  taking  of  Monterey. 

ARMY  OF  THE  CENTRE  — GEN.  WOOL. 

Letter  from  a correspondent  of  the  Boston  Courier, 
dated  Army  of  Chihuahua, 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Oct.  2,  1846. 

I avail  myself  ot  a short  respite  from  my  arduous 
duties  to  give  you  some  little  information  in  regard 
to  the  movements  and  operations  of  this  division  of 
the  invading  army.  I arrived  here  on  the  20th  Sept, 
from  La  Baca,  after  a somewhat  fatiguing  journey. 
On  the  26th  ultimo  the  advance  of  this  army  left  for 
Presidio  Piio  Grande,  consisting  of  the  following 
troops,  viz:  company  B,  4th  light  artillery,  under 
captain  Washington:  two  companies  2.1  dragoons, 
under  brevet  major  Beall;  three  companies  6th  in- 
fantry, and  one  company  Kentucky  volunteers,  under 
major  Bonneville,  United  States  army;  six  companies 
Arkansas  cavalry,  under  colonel  Yell;  four  compa 
nies  of  Illinois  volunteers,  under  captains  Webb  and 
Morgan;  corps  of  pioneers,  artificers,  & c.  under  com 
mand  of  captain  Lee,  of  the  engineers  U.  Slates 
army;  a tram  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  wagons, 
loaded  with  subsistence,  ammunition  and  quarter- 
master’s stores,  boats  and  lumber,  for  making  a 
flying  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande — the  train  under 
charge  of  captain  O.  Cross,  assistant  quartermaster 
United  States  army  The  entire  force  under  com- 
mand of  col.  Wm.  S.  Harney,  2d  dragoons,  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  hundred  effective  men. 


On  the  morning  of  ihe  29th  ultimo,  gen.  Wool, 
with  a portion  of  his  staH,  and  escorted  by  two  com- 
panies of  the  first  dragoons,  left  here  to  overtake  the 
advanee. 

Col.  Churchill,  inspector  general  is  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  rear  division,  to  follow  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  forces  as  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of 
wagons  (now  en  route  for  this  place)  shall  arrive 
from  La  Baca.  Major  Thomas,  chief  of  the  quarter- 
master’s department,  also  remains  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  forwarding  of  supplies,  &c.  and 
will  be  here  in  about  five  days,  with  col.  Churchill  and 
the  remainder  of  the  forces,  to  join  gen.  Wool  at 
the  Presidio,  when  the  entire  forces  under  li is  com- 
mand will  march  upon  Chihuahua.  Eight  compa- 
nies of  the  first  regiment  volunteers,  (Illinois)  took 
up  their  line  of  march  yesterday  for  the  Presidio, 
under  command  of  Col.  J.  J.  Hardin,  with  a train 
of  twenty  four  wagons  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

'I  he  wagons  with  supplies  and  stores,  are  rapidly 
arriving;  one  train  of  fifteen  wagons  came  in  on  the 
30lh  ultimo,  and  one  to-day  of  twenty-one  wagons. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  quartermaster’s  depariment  to- 
wards fitting  out  and  prepariug  the  “trains”  (or  trans- 
porting supplies.  In  the  first  place  the  mules  have 
to  be  broken  to  work  in  harness.  There  is  a scar- 
city of  teamsters,  and  inefficient  wagon-masters  are 
sent  from  New  Orleans,  where  they  are  picked  up 
and  sent  out  upon  their  representing  that  they  are 
first  rate  teamsters — the  greater  part  of  whom  scar- 
cely know  how  to  harness  a mule,  not  to  speak  of 
their  driving  a five  mule  team. 

Too  much  praise,  cannot  be  awarded  to  maj.  Tho- 
mas for  his  untiring  exertions  and  unceasing  vigi- 
lance in  organizing  the  department,  and  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  service  from  the  depredations  of 
those  who  are  constantly  devising  means  to  cheat 
the  government.  It  was  really  amusing  to  see  com- 
ing into  La  Baca  with  old  wagons  and  broken  down 
oxen  to  sell  to  the  government,  for  which  the  most 
exorbitant  prices  were  asked.  Six  huudred  dollars 
has  been  asked  for  a wagon  and  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
for  which  three  hundred  dollars  would  be  a great 
price.  Individuals  have  an  idea  that  the  govern- 
ment must  purchase  from  them  at  any  price,  and 
that  government  officers  are  bound  to  believe  what 
they  say,  without  examination.  However,  they 
found  in  major  Thomas  an  officer  possessing  too  much 
practical  knowledge  to  be  taken  in  by  them.  Con- 
sequently he  is  abused  in  the  newspapers  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner,  and  why?  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  cannot  deceive  him  and  rob  the  govern- 
ment. 


The  New  Orleans  Delta,  of  the  27th  has  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  army  of  Chihuahua.  From  major  M.  C 
M.  Hammond,  U.  S.  army,  who  arrived  a day  or  tw  o 
since  from  Port  Lavacca  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
we  obtain  the  following  information: 

One  half  of  gen.  Wool’s  army  left  San  Antonio 
for  the  Presidio  on  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  26th  of 
September.  The  general  went  in  person  on  the  29th. 

The  remainder,  consisting  of  sixteen  companies  of 
Illinois  infantry  and  four  companies  of  Arkansas  ca- 
valry, were  under  command  of  col.  Churchill,  in- 
spector general  United  Slates  army.  Between  the 
5th  and  8th  of  October,  eight  of  these  companies 
marched,  commanded  by  col.  Hardin;  and  colonel 
Churchill  was  to  have  conducted  the  remainder  on 
the  14th,  leaving  one  or  two  companies  in  garrison 
at  Bexar,  to  protect  supplies  and  furnish  escorts. 

Gen.  W.  expected  to  reach  Presidio  in  twelve 
days.  He  will  establish  a depot  at  that  point,  until 
it  is  ascertained  whether  steamers  can  ascend  the 
Rio  Grande  to  a position  more  suitable  for  his  ope- 
rations. His  army  will  cross  the  river  on  allying 
bridge,  boats  for  which  were  constructed  at  San 
Antonio,  under  the  direction  of  capt.  Fraser,  engi • 
neer,  and  were  transported  in  wagons. 

As  soon  as  supplies  are  received  lo  enable  him  to 
advance,  gen  Wool  will  press  on  to  Chihuahua,  tak- 
ing Santa  Rosa  and  Monclova  in  his  route.  The 
former  town  is  garrisoned  with  regular  troops  and 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  strong  resistance.  This  line 
of  operation  is  longer  than  might  be  selected,  hut 
it  has  the  advantage  of  turning  i he  mountain  passes 
— of  abundance  of  water  and  sortie  provisions — and 
runs  within  seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  gen.  Taylor’s 
when  co-operation  can  he  readily  effected  if  neces- 
sary. 

If  it  isfound  impossible  to  transport  supplies  by  wa- 
ter to  the  Presidio  or  other  point  on  the  Rio  Grande 
whence  to  furnish  the  army,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
haul  all  their  provisions  from  Port  Lavacca  by  Way 
of  San  Antonio,  a distance  to  Chihuahua  of  nearly 
800  milas.and  through  a country  in  rainy  seasons 
almost  impassable  for  heavy  wagons. 
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The  health  of  the  troops  had  very  much  improved. 
The  sick  were  left  at  Bexar  under  care  of  Dr.  Glen, 
U.  States  army 

The  command  consists  of  the  following  officers  and 
troops: 

STAFF. 

Col.  Churchill,  inspector  gen.  United  Slates  army; 
captain  Prentiss,  assistant  adjt.  general;  lieuts.  Mc- 
Dowell and  Bryan,  aids-de-camp. 

Captains  Lee  and  Frazer,  corps  engineers. 

Capt.  Hughes  and  lieut.  Sitgreaves  and  Franklin, 
topographical  engineers. 

Lieut.  Kingsbury,  ordnance  corps. 

Major  Thomas,  quartermaster;  captains  Cross, 
Wall,  Chapman,  and  Chilton,  assist,  quartermasters. 

Dr.  Hitchcock,  medical  director;  Drs.  Simpson, 
Levely,  and  several  volunteer  surgeons. 

LINE. 

1  company  light  artillery;  2 do.  1st  dragoons;  2 do. 
2d  dragoons;  1 regiment  Arkansas  cavalry;  3 com- 
panies Uth  regular  infantry,  1 do.  Kentucky  infantry; 
2 regiments  Illinois  infantry. 

The  Kentucky  regiment  of  cavalry  left  Lavacca 
on  tbe  13th  instant  for  Matamoros.  About  forty  of 
them  had  died,  fifty  to  seventy  had  been  discharged, 
and  one  hundred  sick  had  been  sent  to  Matamoros 
by  water.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  300  men 
were  on  the  sick  report.  The  Tennessee  cavalry 
followed  the  Kentucky  regiment  on  the  16th. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  LEGION. 

An  officer  of  the  legion  writes  to  the  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  : — “The  situation  of  the  Louisville 
Legion  was  a very  silent,  blit  at  the  same  time  a very 
chafing  one.  We  were  obliged  to  stand  the  fire  from 
a well  directed  battery  of  twelve  pounders  from  the 
Castle,  which  were  directed  at  the  howitzer  and 
mortar,  before  mentioned  as  being  immediately  in 
front.  Their  pieces  were  very  troublesome.  Tneir 
cavalry  formed  in  front  of  the  Castle  frequently,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  making  an  attack  upon 
us,  but  a bomb  thrown  in  their  midst  s >on  dispersed 
them.  The  Legion  was  formed  in  squares  every 
hour  or  so  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  expect- 
ed attack  on  our  battery.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
were  not  actively  engaged.  Gen.  Butler  ordered  us 
into  the  city  at  one  time,  but  Major  Munroe,  who 
had  charge  of  the  pieces,  remonstrated  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  and  said  tiial  the  mortar  battery  would  be 
taken  by  the  Mexicans  in  half  an  hour  after  we  left, 
and  that  the  pieces  we  were  protecting  were  then  do- 
ing more  damage  to  the  enemy  than  we  could  possi- 
bly do  in  the  city.  Upon  this,  General  Butler  then 
countermanded  the  order.” 

General  Butler. — The  following  letter  from 
General  Butler  to  a near  relative  near  Louisville  is 
from  a Louisville  paper: 

Monterey,  Sept.  25,  1846. 

Monterey  is  ours, but  not  without  a heavy  loss,  and 
my  division  has  probably  sustained  more  than  one 
half  of  it.  I am  myself  wounded,  but  not  badly.  I 
was  struck  by  a musket  ball  below  the  knee;  it  en- 
tered in  front,  grazed  the  bones  without  injuring 
them,  ranged  round  through  the  flesh,  and  came  out 
on  the  opposite  side. 

I became  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  field  after  having  been  in  it  under 
a heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  for  three  hours. — 
I have  been  required  by  my  surgeon  to  keep  perfect- 
ly still,  ever  since  the  battle. 

I was  in  the  act  of  leading  t he  Ohio  Regiment  to 
storm  two  of  the  most  formidable  batteries  in  the 
town,  flanked  by  a stone  wall,  ten  feel  high,  wilti  a 
deep  ditch  in  front,  and  covered  by  a strong  musket- 
ry force  in  the  rear,  under  complete  shelter.  There 
were  two  other  batteries  of  grape -shot  discharged, 
that  swept  the  ground  continually. 

Col.  Mitchell,  who  commanded  the  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers,  was  wounded  about  the  same  time 
that  1 was,  and  we  then  prudently  abandoned  the 
enter  prise,  as  we  became  convinced  that  our  loss 
would  have  been  probably  at  least  one  hundred  more 
men,  had  we  persevered 

I hope  you  will  not  think  1 acted  rashly.  I know 
that  1 am  often  rash  where  1 involve  inyself  alone; 
not  so,  however,  when  the  fates  of  others  are  at  stake. 

The  condition  in  which  we  were  placed  fully  jus- 
tified, if  it  did  not  positively  require  us  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  peculiarity  of  our  situation  1 cannot 
now  explain  without  going  into  greater  detail  than  I 
am  able  to  do. 

The  battle  commenced  about  9 o’clock,  a.  m.,  and 
continued  without  intermission,  with  various  degrees 
of  intensity  for  eight  hours. 

1 had  almost  1 ,000  men  in  the  battle,  (the  Louis- 


ville Legion  having  been  left  to  guard  our  mortars,) 
and  of  that  number  we  lost  in  killed  and  w ounded 
about  250. 

We  took  one  battery  and  a house  fitted  up  as  a for- 
tification, and  assisted  the  regulars  in  taking  a se 
cond.  Gen.  Worth,  with  great  gallantry  and  equal 
success,  and  with  far  less  loss,  carried  on  his  opera- 
tions on  tile  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  loss  of  the  regulars,  who  acted  with  us,  was 
nearly  proportional  to  ours  as  1 learn,  tho’  1 have 
not  seen  the  official  returns 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation are  favorable  to  us.  There  are  still  seve- 
ral strong  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  which  we 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  by  regular  ap- 
proaches or  with  heavy  losses.  The  plaza  is  of  it- 
self an  enormous  fortification  of  continuous  houses, 
with  thick  stone  walls,  and  all  the  streets  leading  in 
to  it  strongly  fortified  and  filled  with  guns. 

They  admit  that  they  will  have  at  least  8,000  fight- 
ing men,  whilst  on  our  part  we  cannot  muster  5,000 
for  duty,  and  have  only  a few  heavy  guns,  and  them 
we  took  from  itiem. 

Never,  1 believe,  did  troops,  both  volunteers  and 
regulars,  behave  with  more  calmness  and  intrepidity, 
and  I do  not  believe  that  for  downright,  straightfur 
ward,  hard  fighting,  the  battle  of  Monterey  has  ever 
been  surpassed. 

THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTED  VOLUNTEERS. 

Perhaps  a more  splendid  or  spirited  regiment  of 
men,  officers,  and  horses  never  paraded  in  any  coun- 
try, than  composed  the  Kentucky  volunteers  that 
repaired  so  promptly  to  the  frontier — and  were  or- 
dered to  join  the  division  of  the  army  under  general 
Wool.  They  had  no  sooner  reached  his  headquarters, 
than  they  were  ordered  from  thence  to  Port  Lavacca, 
en  route  for  Camargo,  to  join  general  Taylor.  Tile 
following  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  regiment  is 
from  the  Observer  and  Reporter. 

Camp  near  Port  Lavacca,  Texas,  Sept.  23,  1846. 

Dear  sir — The  departure  of  the  steamship  Gal- 
veston affords  another  opportunity  to  write  to  you, 
and  more  at  large  than  1 was  able  to  do  the  other 
day.  We  are  somewhat  rested  from  the  fatigue,  of 
our  long  and  hard  march.  The  equinoctial  gales  are 
in  tuli  blast,  and  the  fresh  breez;  from  the  sea 
brings  healing  on  its  wings  to  the  sick  in  our  hos- 
pitals. I told  you  in  my  last,  that  col.  Marshall 
chafed  much  under  the  order  from  brig.  gen.  Wool 
directing  him  to  repair  with  his  regiment  to  this 
place.  His  reasons  seemed  sound  at  the  time,  and 
subsequent  events  verify  their  correctness.  He  said 
that  a halt  and  quiet  at  a momerjt  just  preceding  a 
change  in  the  seasons,  when  the  sickness  carried  in 
the  atmosphere  and  climate  were  most  concentrated, 
would  devetope  disease  lurking  in  or  passing  through 
the  system,  because  the  indolence  of  a stationary 
camp  would  aid,  whereas  continual  action  would  en- 
able the  system  to  resist  or  ward  off'  the  attack  of 
disease  He  was  anxious  to  press  forward  to  Ca 
margo  without  halting,  and  to  rest  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  alter  the  seasons  had  changed,  which  they 
do  generally  after  the  equinoctial  storm-.  Disea-e 
has  increased  in  our  camp  alarmingly  since  our  ar- 
rival here.  Yesterday  the  surgeon  reported  160  new 
cases  in  hospital.  Many  of  our  hoys  look  chap-fallen 
at  this  sudden  reverse  of  our  condition,  but  the  com- 
mander and  the  surgeons  seem  to  recognise  the 
change  as  one  they  had  expected,  and  to  feel  no 
great  degree  of  fear  for  tiie  result.  1 have  no  doubt 
the  letters  from  the  regiment  will  be  gloomy  enough 
by  this  mail,  but  the  writers  don’t  understand  the 
diagnosis  of  our  malady.  We  are  sick  of  an  order  from 
a general  echo  don't  know  what  lit  is  about,  and  which 
brings  death  in  its  train  that  could  easily  have  been 
avoided.  Col.  M.  sent  an  express  to  gen.  Taylor 
the  uther  day,  immediately  on  arriving  here,  remon- 
strating against  the  order  delaying  him  here,  and 
predicting  just  what  has  occurred.  He  also  spoke 
ireely  to  officers  on  their  way  to  gen.  Wool’s  camp, 
and  wrote  to  gen.  Wool  himself.  General  Wool 
sent  down  an  order  day  belore  yesterday  to  Col.  M. 
authorising  him  to  move  forward  to  Camargo  when- 
ever he  chose  to  do  so.  The  troops-  expected  that 
col.  Marshall  would  De  off' directly,  and  he  did  make 
one  “revolution,”  as  they  say,  but  his  train  wanted 
repairs,  and  on  application  for  the  shops  at  Lavacca, 
he  found  them  employed  from  gen.  Wool’s  train, 
and  ttiat  the  same  mail  wiiicii  authorised  him  to  pro- 
ceed, imperatively  directed  the  quartermaster  to 
confine  the  shops  exclusively  to  work  on  wagons 
destined  for  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  which  cut  off' all 
chance  of  a speedy  departure,  unless  we  go  without 
a train.  The  col.  did  talk  a little  of  cold  meal,  but 
he  abandoned  that  notion,  and  now  I suppose  we 
may  be  considered  as  firmly  aground.  Indeed,  the 
news  by  the  Galveston  that  Mexico  had  rejected  the 
overtures  of  our  government  for  peace,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Mexican  congress  alone  had  power  over 
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that  subject,  opens  a new  chance  for  a contest  and 
seems  to  have  pruduced  a desire  on  the  part  of  col. 
Marshall  to  recruit  his  men  more  effectually  than  he 
seemed  disposed  for  when  he  thought  there  was  a 
slim  chance  of  getting  on  in  time.  I hope  by  the 
next  letter  I write  to  give  you  an  account  of  improv- 
ing health  in  the  regiment  You  ought  to  see  the 
boys.  Their  condition  is  a reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  barefooted,  and  some  of  (hem  li- 
terally without  breeches,  many  without  hats  and 
coats,  but  they  stand  up  as  proud  as  if  they  were 
dressed  in  imperial  purple.  The  government  is  in- 
debted to  this  regiment  this  day  ^75,000 — it  has  re- 
ceived no  pay  whatever,  and  though  paymasters 

pass  and  repass,  it  hath  seen  no  signs  of  payment. 

Young  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  used  to 
the  luxuries  of  life,  are  by  this  neglect  absolutely 
turned  naked  in  a wild  country,  and  exposed  to  the 
climate  and  suffering  from  the  weather,  without  any 
care  for  their  condition  on  t fie  part  of  the  govern- 
meat  they  serve.  They  would  raise  a row  pretty 
quickly,  but  that  they  respect  too  highly  the  feelings 
of  their  own  officers  to  place  them  in  an  awkward 
position,  by  drawing  down  on  them  the  displeasure 
of  the  war  department. 

We  shall  go  to  Camargo,  and  l think  we  shall 
leave  here  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  October  In 
the  meantime  we  shall  drill  and  be  recruited.  The 
distance  to  Camargo  from  our  camp  is  236  miles. 
Col.  Marshall  has  already  every  creek,  spring  pond 
bayou,  Ranche,  sandy  piace  on  the  way,  and  1 am 
indebted  to  his  politeness  for  information  as  to  the 
gross  distance.  He  says  he  will  march  it  in  14  days. 

The  arming  of  our  regiment  in  two  different  ways 
attracted  originally,  some  comment,  and  alarmed 
the  pride  of  our  commanding  officer.  He  had  a 
correspondence  with  the  war  department  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  movement,  but  the  secretary  repel- 
led the  idea  that  any  undue  advantage  was  to  be 
taken  of  the  volunteer  officers.  The  apprehensions 
of  col.  Marshall  are  beginning  to  be  realized.  For 
instance,  the  advanced  guard  of  Wool’s  division  is 
made  up  thus: 

4 companies  United  Slates  infantry. 

1 company  Kentucky  infantry— capt.  Williams. 

2 companies  Illinois  infantry— Hardin’s  regiment 

3 companies  Illinois  infantry— Sisseil’s  regiment! 

This  makes  up,  by  detachments,  a full  regiment. 

No  volunteer  colonel  or  Jieut.  colonel  obtains  the" 
command,  but  the  command  is  conferred  on  brevet 
major  Bonneville,  of  the  regular  army.  He— a mere 
major  by  brevet  it  to  be  placed  in  command  of  a 
full  regiment,  while  superior  officers  who  are  volun- 
teers are  not  noticed  at  all.  He  is  forsooth  to  have 
ten  companies  under  his  charge,  while  Hardin  and 
Bissell  are  reduced  to  seven  or  eight  each  by  the 
operation!  J 

A similar  operation  is  opening  on  our  regiment 
Gen.  Wool  has  ordered  major  John  P.  Gaines  to  de- 
tach C.  M.  Clay’s  and  Pennington’s  companies  from 
Marshall’s  regiment,  one  company  from  the  Ten- 
nessee and  one  from  the  Arkansas  cavalrv,  to  form 
a battalion  which  he  now  says  shall  be  under  Gaines’ 
command.  This  robbery  of  our  regiment  is  to  i ure 
to  the  benefit  ol  Archie  Yell, colonel  of  the  Arkansas 
regiment,  who  will  have  command  of  more  than  a 
regiment  by  the  operation!  1 don’t  know  what  our 
Col.  means  to  do  with  his  orders.  1 see  he  is  moody 
and  clouded  to  day,  and  not  disposed  to  say  much 
about  it.  He  had  a Mexican  rider  in  camp  to  day  and 
started  him  to  Camargo.  It  is  supposed  he  bears  de- 
spatches touching  this  order  to  major  gen  Win.  O. 
Butler.  I see  no  preparations  making  for  the  de! 
parture  of  our  companies,  and  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  this  business  closes  with  our  colonel  in  ar- 
rest, for  il  lie  determines  not  to  permit  the  separation 
of  the  regiment  into  minute  detachments  for  ihe  use 
and  advantage  of  other  officers,  he  will  maintain  his 
position  at  the  cost  of  his  commission.  He  has 
trouble  ahead  of  him  1 fear,  and  it  is  suspected  that 
there  has  been  some  intrigue,  as  the  order  designates 
the  compauies  to  be  detached.  By  my  next  we  shall 
have  a development,  of  winch  1 will  apprise  you. 

J.  J. 

The  following  letters  are  copied  from  the  N.  Or- 
leans Picayune,  and  were  written  by  S.  D.  Allis 
who  was  formerly  a clerk  in  the  Picayune  office  and 
was  known  as  “the  tall  Yankee  clerk.”  The  ie’tlers 
were  written  for  private  perusal  by  his  family,  hut 
on  that  account  are  the  more  lull  of  those  personal 
details  which  always  interest  and  enlighten  the 
reader  : — 

Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

Dear  Uncle  : — I once  more  have  an  opportunity  lo 
write  to  you,  and  it  would  be  difficult  lor  me  to  ex- 
press the  sensations  of  pleasure  i l'eel  in  being  able 
to  do  so,  af  er  having  partcipated  in  the  many  hard 
fights  with  the  enemy  to  git  possession  of  this  beau- 
tiful  place  Yes,  Montereeis  ours.  After  four  dayo’ 
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hard  fighting  the  Mexicans  have  capitulated.  I have 
heard  and  read  of  battles,  but  never  had  an  idea  what 
a battle  was  before.  The  whistling  of  bullets,  grape 
and  canister — 6,  12  and  18  pound  balls — the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  bursting  of  shells — have  become  as 
familiar  and  common  to  me  during  the  fight  as  the 
alphabet.  Our  company  has  done  honor  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  our  division,  under  Gen.  Worth,  all  agree, 
has  done  its  duty.  I was  with  our  company  at  the 
storming  of  three  batteries,  located  on  hills  so  high 
that  you  mightcal!  them  mountains,  and  so  steep  that 
a slip  of  the  foot  would  often  have  thrown  us  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below.  The  Louisiana  boys  made  the 
attack  on  the  castle,  and  lay  five  hours  by  them- 
selves within  200  yards  of  it,  picking  off  those  that 
exposed  themselves,  and  all  the  time  the  enemy  pour- 
ing in  showers  of  musket  balls  and  grape;  but  they 
flew  over  our  heads.  Finally,  they  sallied  forth  and 
charged  on  us.  The  7th  Infantry,  in  reserve  all  this 
time,  came  up  and  we  rushed  on  the  castle,  and  rais 
ed  the  stars  and  stripes.  We  fired  on  the  Mexicans 
as  they  left  the  breastworks  and  castle,  and  captured 
four  pieces  of  artillery.  Our  division  has  done  the 
work;  although  our  loss  is  small,  we  have  done  more 
to  conquer  Monterey  than  the  whole  of  the  two  di- 
visions who  made  the  attack  in  front.  I would  give 
you  a description  of  the  fight  on  our  side,  but  Haile 
and  Kendall,  who  were  there,  can  do  it  better  than 
lean.  I will  say,  however,  that  the  first  five  shells 
thrown  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  rear,  where  we  made 
the  attack,  fell  almost  in  the  midst  of  our  company, 
and  burst  without  doing  any  harm.  This  was  the 
opening  on  our  side  of  the  town,  on  Monday,  the  21st 
inst.  Yesterday,  three  divisions  of  Mexican  troops 
marched  out  of  town,  and  to-day  3,000  more.  The 
balance  have  four  more  days  to  leave  in.  There 
were  troops  enough  here,  had  they  been  Americans, 
to  keep  off  50,000  good  men.  Every  house  is  a fort, 
and  every  resident,  even  the  little  boys,  had  muskets 
and  fired  at  us  from  the  house-tops;  but  we  finally 
went  from  house  to  house  until  we  had  taken  one- 
half  the  city,  when  a flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  by 
General  Ampudia,  and  the  terms  of  the  surrender 
agreed  upun.  We  are  in  a most  splendid  house,  near 
the  cenlre  of  the  town;  but  will  be  removed  to  the 
Government  barracks  as  soon  as  the  Mexicans  have 
all  left.  The  two  Nichols  behaved  nobly  during  all 
the  fights,  indeed  exposing  themselves  more  than  ne 
cessary.  The  old  gentleman  may  well  be  proud  of 
such  boys  as  they  are.  We  are  now  anticipating  a 
speedy  return,  fur  we  think  that  affairs  will  soon  be 
settled,  and  that  this  dose  will  be  enough  for  the 
Mexicans.  The  taking  possession  of  the  big  fort  was 
an  interesting  ceremony.  The  Mexicans  fired  a sa- 
lute and  marched  out — we  fired  one  and  marched  in, 
then  raised  the  star-spangled  banner  and  gave  three 
cheers,  while  our  band  played  the  appropriate  air. — 
We  marched  in  to  the  tune  ofYankee  Doodle,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  what  tune  was  played  by  the 
Mexican  band.  Our  company  has  had  two  killed 
and  four  wounded.  Many  of  them  have  the  marks 
of  balls  in  their  clothes  and  caps,  and  it  would  seem 
that  a Divine  Providence  had  interfered  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  our  little  band. 

Monterey , Mexico,  Sept ■ 28,  1846. 

Dear  Uncle:  1 am  sergeant  to  the  guard  to-night, 
and  have  concluded  to  write  out  a description  of  my 
own  experience  and  what  1 saw  at  the  storming  ol 
this  place  during  the  three  days’  hard  fighting,  for 
your  amusement,  and  for  the  benefit  ol  those  who  left 
me  here  in  particular — who  tried  to  pursuade  me  to 
go  home,  saying  that  we  would  never  see  a Mexican 
with  a musket  that  would  pull  a trigger  at  us.  You, 
who  returned,  don’t  you  w ish  you  had  staid  here 
that  you  had  come  along  as  far  as  Monterey  and  tak 
en  a hand  in  a battle  that  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  United  States  remains  a nation,  and  per- 
haps longei?  To  thrash  these  yellow  skins  in  their 
own  forts,  cities,  and  their  own  mountains — to  see 
the  stars  and  stripes  raised  in  triumph  on  the  ram- 
parts of  their  fortifications  by  the  boys  that  can  do  it 
handsomely!  Ah,  1 pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart!  You  came  a long  ways  to  gel  a fight  anu 
were  disappointed— 1 came  a little  further  and  was 
in  a glorious  one.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to 
have  seen  what  use  these  long  understandings  of  mine 
have  been  to  me  in  climbing  up  the  Mexican  moun- 
tains. Put  1 must  commence  more  formally. 

Saturday  morning,  Sept,  \0th — I he  1st  division, 
under  Gen.  Twiggs,  look  the  lead  at  daybreak,  arid 
ours  (the  2d)  one  hour  alter,  and  the  third  one  soon 
after  us.  About  10  o’clock,  we  first  heard  the  can- 
non  of  the  Mexicans  in  ibis  place,  which  had  been 
fired  at  a body  of  Texan  rangers,  who  had  been  re- 
connoitering  and  trying  to  coax  out  the  Mexican  lan- 
cers, and,  oh,  with  what  pleasure  did  we  hear  it  re- 
sound along  the  line!  Ciieers  rent  the  air  for  miles 
—the  whole  length  of  the  army.  Exhausted  as  the 
men  were,  all  appeared  to  double  their  speed,  anx- 


ious to  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  bring  us  into  ac- 
tion until  Monday,  so  we  came  lo  a halt  at  the  wal- 
nut springs,  distant  four  miles  from  town,  a beauti- 
ful place  in  a small  valley  and  surrounded  by  large 
timber.  The  water  is  cold  and  delicious,  and  the 
springs  afford  water  enough  for  50,000  men,  if  they 
could  all  get  to  it.  The  body  of  water  running  out 
of  one  spring  alone  is  at  least  the  size  of  a half  ber- 
rel. 

Sunday,  Sept.  20th. — Our  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Worlh,  and  composed  of  the  5th  and 
7th  infantry,  eleven  companies  of  artillery  with  mus 
kets,  the  8th  infantry,  the  Louisiana  volunteers,  and 
150  rangers,  and  two  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  was 
ordered  to  march  at  12  o’clock  and  take  up  a posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  city  and  co-operate  with  the 
army  that  made  the  attack  in  front. 

We  opened  our  way  around  Ihe  town  at  a distance, 
through  fields  of  corn,  sugar  cane,  and  pea  fields, 
without  being  disturbed  until  sun  down,  when  a few 
shots  were  exchanged  at  a distance  between  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  and  our  own,  but  no  harm  was 
done.  At  dark  we  bivouacked  for  the  night,  which 
was  quite  cold,  and  no  blankets  or  tents  to  cover  us 
from  the  occasional  showers  of  rain;  at  the  point  of 
day  we  started  again,  but  had  not  gone  more  than 
two  miles  before  we  found  ourselves  directly  under  a 
Mexican  battery  so  high  that  it  was  out  of  reach  of 
our  cannon.  They  opened  lively  upon  us  with  shell, 
the  first  fire  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  directed 
at  our  company,  although  they  burst  without  doing 
us  the  least  harm.  But  the  grand  fandango  soon 
commenced  in  front,  the  lancers  and  Texan  rangers 
aided  by  three  regular  companies,  came  to  logger- 
heads, and  had  a pretty  sharp  skirmish,  killing  fif- 
teen Mexicans  and  wounding  several  more.  We 
had  two  wounded  on  our  side,  and  the  lancers  took 
French  leave.  We  soon  saw  that  there  were  two 
more  batteries  in  front  besides  the  castle  of  Monte 
rey,  off  to  the  left — indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  place 
could  never  be  taken.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
ti  e battery  in  front  opened  upon  us  with  a 9 pounder, 
killing  one  captain  and  one  private  of  the  8th  infan- 
try. We  waited,  under  their  fire,  until  our  train  had 
passed  around  the  hill  and  up  the  valley  out  of  reach 
of  their  fire,  and  we  all  soon  followed  them  to  make 
preparations  for  the  attack.  In  the  meantime,  our 
company  was  ordered  to  defend  a pass  in  the  moun- 
tains in  our  rear  in  case  the  enemy  should  advance 
in  that  direction. 

About  12  o’clock,  the  enemy  commenced  firing 
down  the  second  hill  with  muskets,  and  occasionally 
a load  of  grape  and  canister.  From  where  I was  I 
had  a most  splendid  view  of  the  fight  as  it  proved  to 
he.  but  thus  far  a one-sided  one,  for  not  a single  shot 
had  been  sent  forth  from  below  for  nearly  an  hour  af- 
ter the  first  attack.  Ah!  there  goes  a volley  of  mus- 
kets; I can  occasionally  get  a peep  at  our  boys,  who 
are  climbing  the  mountain  as  fast  as  they  can,  keep- 
ing as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of  every  nook, 
bush  and  rock.  Volley  alter  volley  are  exchanged 
on  both  sides,  our  boys  gain  the  top  and  the  Mexicans 
run  off  on  the  other  side.  The  stars  and  stripes  are 
raised  with  cheers  which  are  responded  to  in  i he  val- 
ley below.  It  is  now  our  turn.  Another  battery 
still  further  on,  built  of  stone,  and  on  a very  steep 
and  high  hill,  is  next  to  be  stormed  "On  the  right 
file,  close  intervals!’’  when  we  all  ran  in  in  double 
quick  time.  The  5th  infantry  comprising  about  200 
men  and  Louisiana  for  the  next.  It  was  with  good 
cheer  that  we  marched  on  to  the  attack,  our  compa- 
ny so  stationed  as  to  be  in  advance.  We  had  hardly 
reacned  the  fool  of  the  hill  when  down  came  a show- 
er of  grape  and  canister  in  our  midst,  but  it  appeared 
as  if  Mexican  iron  and  copper  was  not  made  to  kill 
Yankees.  ' On  we  went  through  showers  of  musket 
balls,  and  soon  had  climbed  the  mountain  high  enough 
to  reach  them  with  our  musket  balls.  O.i  we  went, 
loading  and  forming  as  we  advanced,  until  within  fif- 
ty yards,  when  we  rushed  up  as  fast  as  our  legs 
would  carry  us,  driving  the  Mexicans  down  the  oth- 
er side  and  taking  a 9-pounder  brass  cannon,  ready 
loaded  with  grape,  but  the  load  intended  for  us  was 
turned  loose  on  them. 

The  first  hill  taken  was  directly  opposite  the  hill 
that  opened  on  us  in  the  morning  with  shell,  and  the 
hill  taken  by  us  directly  in  front  of  the  castle,  an  ug- 
ly customer  well  fixed  to  kill  Yankees,  mounting  four 
9-pounders  and  two  mortars.  They  soon  opened  on 
us  with  shell,  which  burst  all  around  us  without  do- 
ing any  barm.  Dark  soon  put  an  end  to  all  cannon- 
ading, and  we  lay  down  lo  rest  anticipating  hot  work 
in  Ihe  morning.  Occasional  showers  of  ram,  and  no 
blankets  with  us,  kept  us  awake  during  most  of  the 
night.  About  one  hour  before  day  we  heard  muskets 
on  the  opposite  hill,  and  we  soon  knew  that  the  8th 
infantry,  which  had  not  yet  had  a turn  at  the  enemy, 
had  climbed  to  the  fort  and  made  an  attack.  By  sun- 
rise they  drove  the  Mexicans  out,  but  they  were 


smart  enough  to  take  the  cannon  with  them  this  time 
and  broke  for  the  castle.  Mow  comes  the  tug  of  war • 
The  old  castle,  we  cannot  climb  its  walls,  nor  can  we 
batter  it  down.  We  may  drive  them  out  with  shells, 
and  kill  all  who  expose  themselves,  with  our  muskets. 
Perhaps  we  can  coax  them  into  a bit  of  a fight  out- 
side. But  take  it  we  must.  At  7 o’clock,  A.  M.  we 
were  ordered  across  to  the  last  place  taken.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of 
our  last  prize.  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  rocks  to 
rest,  while  I took  a glorious  nap  of  an  hour.  I heard 
the  alarm,  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  us 
around  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Our  company,  the 
immortal  “Phoenix,”  was  ordered  out  alone  to  hold 
them  in  check;  but  it  was  only  a small  body  who 
were  trying  to  coax  us  out  under  the  guns  of  the  first, 
and  within  reach  of  about  500  lancers  who  were  at  a 
halt  about  hall  a mile  off. 

Balls  begin  to  fly  thick  as  we  advance;  every  bush 
has  a Mexican  in  it;  they  open  on  us  with  grape  from 
the  castle;  the  lancers  move  off.  We  get  under  cov- 
er of  nooks,  bushes,  and  low  places,  and  whenever 
we  get  a good  shot  at  a fellow  in  or  near  the  castle, 
cut  loose.  Volley  after  volley  is  fired  at  us,  but  we 
lay  low  and  they  shoot  high.  They  are  coming  out 
of  the  castle,  about  500  strong,  to  make  an  attack  on 
us.  One  of  our  12-pound  howitzers  has  been  hoisted 
on  the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  the  shells  commence 
whizzing  over  our  heads.  Every  one  tells,  bursting 
on  and  in  the  castle.  They  advance  on  us;  we  are 
ordered  to  close  on  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
fall  back  to  a ravine  one  hundred  yards  distant.  We 
did  so  in  great  order,  firing  several  times  as  we  re- 
treated. The  Mexicans  came  at  us  with  a yell;  the 
battle  grew  hot.  The  word  charge  was  given,  when 
the  regulars  in  reserve  came  to  our  aid,  and  on  we 
rushed,  sweeping  them  and  the  castle  at  the  same 
time;  and,  as  usual,  when  we  entered  the  door  of  the 
castle,  which  we  had  stove,  they  ran  out  at  the  oth- 
er; but  we  chased  them  to  the  edge  of  the  town, 
pouring  in  a deadly  fire  on  them.  We  do  not  know 
the  number  of  dead  on  the  Mexican  side,  but  count- 
ed twenty-one  in  one  Jot.  We  lost  one  noble  fellow, 
as  good  and  brave  a spirit  as  ever  moved  in  the  army. 
We  also  had  three  wounded  in  this  morning’s  fight. 
The  day  before  our  company  lost  one  and  bad  four 
others  slightly  wounded.  Some  have  caps,  some 
jackets,  and  others  guns  marked  with  balls.  Of  the 
Wednesday’s  fight  and  capture  of  half  the  town,  I 
will  tell  you  when  1 see  you  again.  Tuts  latter  was 
a battle  on  the  house  tops. 

Over  9000  Mexican  regulars  have  already  left  town, 
and  God  only  knows  how  many  more  are  behind  to 
leave  to  morrow.  Including  citizens  who  turned  out 
to  fight,  they  must  have  had  two  men  to  our  one,  and 
perhaps  more. 

I saw  Haile  several  times  during  the  fight,  riding 
about  quite  indifferent  to  the  balls  which  fell  around 
him.  Although  he  did  not  run  into  danger,  he  did 
not  appear  to  try  to  avoid  it  when  it  visited  him. 

We  are  in  a splendid  house  near  the  plaza,  and 
have  a plenty  to  eat;  thousands  of  oranges  and  ap- 
ples, as  well  as  other  fine  fruit.  I forgot  to  tell  you 
that  our  brigade  marched  up  to  receive  the  big  Mex- 
ican fort,  with  six  guns,  and  raised  the  big  American 
flag  on  it,  fired  salutes,  marched  out  about  2000  yel- 
low skins,  and  gave  cheers  for  the  star  spangled  ban- 
ner. Had  2000  Americans  been  in  this  fort,  half  of 
Mexico  could  not  have  whipped  us  out  of  it.  We 
took  a mortar  in  town  the  next  day  after  taking  the 
castle,  and  fired  one  of  our  shells  into  the  square  from 
it,  killing  and  wounding  over  thirty  Mexicans.  Most 
of  the  Mexican  soldiers  or  half  of  them  nearly  are 
married  men  and  have  their  wives  with  them.  Be- 
tween 800  and  1000  went  out  with  a division  of  1800 
soldiers  yesterday.  It  looks  bad  to  see  the  Mexican 
army  marching  off  in  this  way,  ready  lo  give  us  a 
fight  another  time,  but  1 believe  Gen.  T.  acted  wise- 
ly, and  has  saved  a thousand  lives  which  would  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  taking  of  the  rest  of  the  forti- 
fications and  town. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Little,  of  the  U.  S.  Infantry,  (son  of 
the  late  Col.  Peter  Little,  who  so  long  represented 
this  District  in  Congress.)  The  letter  of  Lieut.  L. 
was  written  to  his  family  in  tills  city,  of  course  not 
for  publication,  but  as  every  thing  in  relation  to  the 
brilliant  affair  at  Monterey  is  of  engrossing  interest, 
the  letter  has,  at  our  request,  been  furnished  to  us, 
and  from  it  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

[Bait.  Pat. 

Monterey,  (Mexico,)  September  29/ft,  1846. 

— * # * # * j wrote  you 

a letter  from  our  camp  at  Seralvo,  and  I believe  I 
mentioned  that  it  was  pretty  generally  thought  there 
would  be  no  fighting  here.  After  leaving  Seralvo  we 
took  up  our  line  of  march  through  the  mountain  pass- 
es, surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scene* 
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ry  in  the  world.  On  encamping  (he  second  night, 

the  mail  reached  us  and  brought  me ’5  letter, 

dated  I think  in  August,  (for  1 destroyed  it  before  go- 
ing into  battle.)  The  next  day  we  reached  a town 
called  Marin,  which  was  deserted  by  a body  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  on  the  advance  of  ours.  We  remain- 
ed there  all  day  for  the  whole  army  to  concentrate. — 
Front  the  belfry  of  the  church  we  could  see  Monte- 
rey, about  22  miles  distant.  The  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  on  the  mountains  exceeded  in  beauty  any 
thing  I have  ever  seen,  and  by  lovers  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  was  indeed  hailed  with  delight.  ^ ou  will 
no  doubt  read  descriptions  of  our  march  in  the  pa- 
pers from  abler  pens  than  mine,  as  several  contribu- 
tors to  different  newspapers  accompany  the  march. — 

On  the  second  day’s  inarch  from  Marin,  and  about  6 
or  8 miles  from  here,  our  ears  w’ere  saluted  by  the 
firing  of  artillery.  It  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
guns  from  the  town  firing  upon  General  Taylor  with 
the  advance  guard,  who  were  reconnoitering  the 
place.  This  of  course  settled  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  a fight.  The  town  was  evidently  fortified,  and 
strongly  too,  as  proved  on  closer  observation.  The 
strength  of  the  enemy’s  forces  could  not  of  couse  be 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  large  or  they  would  not 
make  a stand.  The  army  encamped  that  night  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  on  a little  stream  called 
the  Walnut  Springs.  The  army  had  been  previous- 
ly divided  into  three  divisions,  the  1st  under  Gen. 
Twiggs,  the  2d  under  Gen.  Worth,  and  3d  under  Gen. 
Butler.  On  Sunday  the  20ih  inst.  the  2d  division, 
consisting  of  the  artillery  battalion,  8th  infantry,  5th 
and  7th  infantry,  or.e  company  of  Louisiana  volun- 
teers, two  battalions  of  light  artillery,  and  some  Tex- 
an rangers  marched  out  of  camp  to  take  up  a posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  town,  preparatory  to  storming 
the  fortified  hills  and  Bishop’s  palace  next  morning. 
We  marched  until  near  night  when  a very  heavy  rain 
commenced  and  drenched  us  all  to  the  skin;  soon  af- 
ter we  hailed  for  the  night,  and  lay  on  the  ground 
shivering  with  cold.  1 was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
my  cloak,  a brother  officer  and  myself  contrived  to 
cover  ourselves  with  it,  and  with  a stone  for  a pil 
low.  and  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven  over  us,  endea- 
vored to  get  some  rest.  At  daylight  we  again  com- 
menced our  march  and  soon  being  in  range  of  the  en- 
emies guns,  they  commenced  throwing  round  shot 
and  shells  at  us,  but  for  some  lime  did  no  damage. — 
Soon  the  bead  of  our  column  came  up  with  a body 
of  Mexican  troops,  consisting  of  lancers  aud  infantry. 

A ter  a slight  resistance  and  some  loss,  they  fled,  and 
with  some  delay  we  still  continued  our  inarch.  The 
road  was  directly  under  their  fire,  and  they  took  pret- 
ty good  advantage  of  it;  their  shot  fell  all  around  us, 
and  one  officer  (C3pt  .in  McKeavet,  8th  infantry) 
was  killed  and  several  men  wounded.  We  were 
then  moved  out  uf  reach  of  their  fire,  and  soon  after 
two  hills  from  which  they  had  been  firing  at  us  were 
stormed  and  taken — thus  ended  the  operations  on  our 
side  of  the  town  the  first  day.  Our  loss  was  very 
trifling  indeed.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town  our 
loss  was  very  great — some  nine  or  ten  officers  of  the 
regular  army  were  killed  and  I do  not  know  how  ma- 
ny volunteers.  A great  number  wounded  also. — 
The  loss  among  the  men  was  also  very  great;  1 have 
not  heard  the  exact  number. 

That  night  I was  on  guard  on  the  road  leading  into 
the  town.  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  rained  nearly  all 
night;  I was  cold,  hungry,  latigued,  and  wet  through 
— not  allowed  to  have  a fire,  and  I thought  1 never 
spent  so  miserable  a night  in  my  life — not  even  my 
coat  to  cover  me.  The  next  day  another  hill  and  the 
Bishop’s  palace  were  taken,  and  the  next  day  (Wed- 
nesday) the  town  was  attacked;  the  streets  were  bar- 
ricaded and  fortified,  the  tops  of  the  houses  leading 
to  the  main  plaza  covered  by  their  soldiers.  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat,  with  a wall  of  masonry 
around  them,  which  makes  a capital  breast  work. — 
And  here  we  fought  them,  driving  them  from  street 
to  street  and  house  to  house — -the  cannon  on  both 
sides  were  raking  the  streets  with  grape  shot.  We 
had  nearly  driven  them  into  the  main  plaza  when 
night  came  on.  The  next  morning  early,  the  firing 
recommenced,  but  lasted  a very  short  lime,  when  the 
enemy  sent  in  a white  flag  ottering  to  surrender  on 
certain  conditions.  After  much  consultation,  lasting 
nearly  all  day,  the  terms  of  surrender  were  settled. 

1 have  been  very  brief  In  my  account 

of  the  foregoing  actions,  as  I know  you  will  see  a full 
account  of  them  in  the  papers.  It  has  been  another 
glorious  achievement  ol  our  arms,  of  which  every 
American  will  feel  proud.  * * * * * The 

Mexican  soldiers  have  ail  gone,  and  my  regiment  is 
encamped  in  the  grand  plaza.  We  have  pretty  com- 
fortable rooms  assigned  to  us,  and  alter  so  long  liv- 
- ing  in  the  streets,  1 assure  you  1 leel  quite  comforta- 
ble with  a table,  chair,  anti  bed.  1 am  told  the  Mex- 
ican forces  amounted  to  about  BOUO  regular  and  3U0U 
irregular  troops,  with  about  40  pieces  of  cannon  of 
different  sizes.  This  is  indeed  a most  beautiful  place, 


and  some  of  the  gardens  almost  come  lip  to  my  idea 
of  Eastern  magnificence.  They  abound  in  delicious 
fruits,  and  we  revel  in  oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
&c.  The  view'  from  one  of  the  hills  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  I ever  saw.  The  valley  in  which  this 
town  is  built  extends  for  nearly  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
and  looks  like  a beautiful  garden. 


SIEGE  OF  MONTEREY. 

THE  BALTIMORE  BATTALION. 

Extracts  from  letters  from  officers  belonging  to 
the  battalion  to  their  friends. 

The  following  we  take  from  the  Patriot. 

Camp  near  Monterey,  September  25,  1846. 

We  arrived  here  on  the  20th  inst.  and  when  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  we  were  saluted  by  a brisk 
cannonading  from  the  enemy’s  batteries — they  fired 
upon  our  advance  guard  and  general  stafl’.  We  of 
course  countermarched,  and  encamped  within  sight  of 
the  city.  On  Sunday  we  went  out,  but  returned 
without  doing  any  thin,;,  the  enemy  firing  upon  us — 
not  a shot  returned.  Early  on  Monday  the  troops 
were  assembled  in  battle  array.  I cannot  picture  the 
horrors  of  the  day  to  your  mind,  ami  am  thanklul  that 
an  All-wise  Providence  has  spared  me  the  fate  that 
many  a noble  heart  has  met  with.  Four  officers  be 
longing  to  the  army  fell  very  near  to  me, among  them 
Col.  Watson,  for  whom  a nation  might  mourn.  He 
is  no  more. 

In  a desperate  charge  against  one  of  the  Mexican 
forts  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  handed  his  sword 
to  lieut.  Bowie,  and  died  with  a stntle  on  his  face, 
that  indicated  more  than  tongue  can  tell.  He  died 
a brave  man  and  a gallant  soldier.  The  last  words 
which  he  uttered  were:  “men,  your  general  leads 
you — who  would  not  follow?”  These  were  ut- 
tered, seeing  an  officer  pass  who,  it  is  presumed,  he, 
in  the  expiring  agony  of  death,  took  for  gen.  Taylor. 

I deeply  regret  that  col.  Watson  was  not  spared  to 
enjoy  the  victory  wiLh  us.  Poor  fellow  he  is  gone, 
and  1 hope  his  country  will  take  care  of  his  wife  aud 
children.  It  will  be  a great  loss  to  them.  So  hot  was 
the  battle,  that  we  were  unable  to  take  the  body  of 
our  lamented  colonel  from  the  slreel,  until  nearly  48 
hours  had  elapsed.  We  buried  him  in  a brick  bouse 
within  about  400  yards  of  where  be  first  made  a 
charge  with  the  battalion.  A very  singular  circum- 
stance occurred  while  the  man  was  in  the  act  of  pre- 
paring the  grave:  a ball  came  and  look  his  head  off; 
and  instead  of  burying  one,  we  had  to  have  another 
dirge  for  the  poor  soldier.  Such  is  war. 

We  have  lost  a number  of  men,  but  nothing  ap- 
pears so  horrible  to  me  as  those  men  who  have  their 
arms  and  legs  taken  off.  I never  before  imagined 
what  a battle-field  was — never  ttiougbt  it  like  this. — 
We  have  some  noble  fellows  in  our  battalion — in- 
stead of  being  privates  they  should  be  generals. — 
They  charged  three  foils  aud  succeeded  in  taking 
them,  but  many  who  were  foremost  are  now  number- 
ed with  the  dead.  We  passed  the  forts  on  Monday 
and  got  into  the  city.  I left  my  tent  determined  to 
surmount  every  obstacle.  1 knew  we  had  eyes  look- 
ing upon  us  that  had  jealousy  in  them,  and  we  de 
lermined  to  lead  the  leaders. 

You  would  not  suppose  that  any  one  could  live  in 
this  lane  or  street  where  we  were  fighting.  Three 
batteries  were  constantly  playing  upon  us.  Muskets, 
rifles,  and  every  weapon  whieh  could  be  brought  to 
play  wa3  bearing  upon  us.  The  lanes  became  so 
dense  with  dead  men  and  horse3,  that  we  had  to 
tread  upon  them  in  passing.  The  Mexican  lancers, 
not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  poor  fellows  lying  wound- 
ed upon  the  ground,  must  levenge  themselves  by 
thrusting  their  lances  into  their  bodies.  Many  of 
these  lancers,  however,  in  turn  were  made  to  bite 
dust. 

Every  one  thought  1 was  killed.  My  horse  was 
found  w ith  blood  upon  him  and  brought  to  the  camp, 
and  finally  they  sent  out  to  find  me,  when  I discovei- 
ed  sergeant  major  Day  holding  my  charger  near  the 
fort.  1 called  out  and  told  him  to  lie  the  horse  to  a 
bush  and  take  care  of  himself,  three  forts  all  the  time 
throwing  grape  shot  at  us.  1 finally  managed  to  get 
charge  of  twenly-if.ree  prisoners;  which  our  men 
found  had  retreated  from  the  furl  to  the  tan  yard. — 
Among  them  were  three  officers.  You  may  De  sure 
we  had  to  run  lor  it,  regardless  of  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners.  All  the  forts  opened  upon  us,  and  such  a 
dodging  of  balls  you  never  heatd  of.  I had  often 
heard  of  getting  out  of  the  way  of  balls,  but  never 
believed  it  belore.  Every  lime  while  we  were  run- 
ning up  to  the  camp  with  our  prisoners,  as  we  saw 
the  flash  of  the  old  twelve  pounder,  do.vn  all  would 
go  upon  the  road,  get  up  again  and  run  onward.  At 
every  flash  the  Mexicans  were  as  flat  as  flounders. 

It  is  thought  that  our  enemy  had  some  French  ar- 
tillerists among  them,  as  they  fired  with  great  skill. 
Yesterday  they  fired  at  a siugle  Texas  ranger,  struck 
his  horse  and  broke  Ihe  poor  man’s  leg,  =o  that  it  had 
to  be  taken  ott  ibis  morning. 


On  Tuesday  gen.  Wool,  I understand,  wished  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  until  he  could  bury  the  dead, 
which  was  actually  refused  by  the  Mexicans,  al- 
though the  truce  asked  for  was  only  two  hours.  It  soon 
came  to  our  time  to  refuse.  They  wanted,  as  they 
said,  to  remove  the  women  and  children  out  of  the 
city.  This  was  refused.  They  were  told,  if  they 
continued  hostilities  we  would  remove  the  men. — 
They,  however,  came  to  terms  last  night. 

The  slightest  wound  here,  I might  say,  is  worse 
than  a mortal  one,  for  the  wound  is  soon  filled  with 
worms,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  physicians  can  do,  the 
wound  cannot  be  kept  clear  of  them.  They  abound 
in  great  abundance  and  of  almost  every  imaginable 
species. 

I am  heartily  tired  of  Mexico,  and  but  for  the  duty 
I owe  to  my  country,  would  be  the  bearer  of  this 
letter.  You  can  get  nothing  without  great  difficulty. 

Our  fare  here  has  been  exceedingly  bad.  The 
provisions  which  the  government  allows  to  the  sol- 
diers are  any  thing  but  good.  Contracts  are  given 
to  political  men,  and  they  put  such  trash  upon  our 
troops  as  negroes  would  not  eat  in  the  south — the 
pork  is  fat  that  lean  is  considered  a great  rarity; — 
flour  and  crackers  without  worms,  are  also  scarce. 

In  fact  the  only  thing  relishable  I am  able  to  get  is 
corn,  occasionally.  On  the  march  through  this 
country,  I sometimes  get  hold  of  an  old  hen,  and  it 
seemed  old  enough  to  have  been  mother  to  the 
chickens  that  crowed  in  the  days  of  Hamlet’s  father. 

I have  just  been  informed  that  one  of  the  Ohio 
men  who  received  a wound  in  the  arm,  and  which  I 
bound  up  with  my  handkerchief  during  the  battle, 
was  stabbed  by  one  of  the  infernal  lancers  while 
resting  himself  in  the  chapparal,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  get  out  ot  the  way  of  the  shot. 

The  Mexicans  have  fought  hard — very  hard.  No 
city  could  have  been  better  fortified  than  Monterey, 
and  none  but  Americans  can  fight  as  we  have.  No- 
thing but  the  principle  of  “never  give  up”  and  our 
go-ahead  business  that  makes  us  a people  defying 
nations  in  equal  arms.  From  what  I have  seen  by 
observation  to-day,  there  is  no  place  so  well  calcu- 
lated, in  regard  to  power  of  defence  as  this.  In  na- 
tural advantages  I am  confident,  it  has  no  equal. — 
Here  the  Spanish  and  French  forces  were  separately 
defeated,  and  once  the  combined  force  of  the  two 
nations. 

You  can  tell  Mr.  Rodgers  that  Seth  is  well.  We 
left  William  Hickman  at  Camargo  with  Dr.  Miles 
and  about  thirty  of  our  men.  Hickman  was  not  in 
the  battle,  owing  to  his  sickness.  Tell  Mr.  Boyd 
that  his  son  is  well  and  makes  a first  rate  soldier. 

A lancer  got  after  Henry  Norris — he  ran  until  he 
cante  to  a fence,  and  then  leveled  his  musket  and 
dropped  the  gentleman  from  bis  horse.  He  was  struck 
so  hard  that  he  never  knew  what  hurt  him.  Mr.  N. 
is  a great  boy.  He  says  he  was  never  more  fright- 
ened and  that  he  thought  he  was  “a  goner.” 

Please  say  to  John  Glenn,  esq.  that  capt.  Kenly 
is  well  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  battle — 
that  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  company  in  the  charge. 

A pool  old  soldier  named  Kelley,  who  says  he  is 
acquainted  in  Baltimere,  has  had  his  ankle  broken 
by  a cannon  ball,  and  will  probably  lose  his  leg. 

Remember  me  to  all  my  friends  and  believe  me, 
yours.  A BALTIMOREAN. 

Monterey,  26 tk  Sep'.,  1846. 

My  dear  sir:  The  American  arms  are  once  more 
victorious  after  one  of  the  most  glorious  contests  on 
record.  The  enemy  fought  us  five  days  and  surren- 
dered yesterday.  The  city  of  Monterey,  with  all  its 
public  buildings  and  records;  its  cathedral,  armed  to 
its  dome;  its  plaza,  a complete  network  of  masonry, 
in  some  places  eight  feet  thick;  its  distilleries  and  tan 
yards,  all  turned  into  forts,  and  in  our  hands  impreg- 
nable; besides  Jive  regularly  built  forts  of  the  strongest 
kind — ail  are  ours, — 42  pieces  cannon,  mortara,  how- 
itzers and  18  pounders;  small  arms  and  ammunition 
innumerable,  together  with  a large  number  of  pris- 
oners are  also  ours.  Monterey,  the  place  whera 
Mexico  has  heretofore  been  invulnerable — the  spot 
where  she  once  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Old 
Spam  and  France,  17,000  strong,  has  fallen  into  our 
hands.  The  regular  and  volunteer  infantry  fought 
like  lions,  charging  in  several  instances  right  up  to 
the  fort  walls,  six  foot  thick;  jumping  and  wading 
the  dykes  and  ditches;  climbing  the  walls  and  shoot- 
ing the  cannomers  at  their  guns,  without  any  sup- 
port from  artillery  whatever.  Snch  a thing  was 
never  heard  of  belore.  Our  battalion  charged  upon 
the  city  with  three  forts  pouring  a continual  cross- 
fire upon  us,  while  every  roof,  window  and  door  sent 
forth  one  uninterrupted  stream  of  musket  and  rifle 
balls;  bomb  shell,  18,  24  pounders,  grape,  canister, 
and  round  shot  of  all  sizes  fell  around  us  and  passed 
over  us  in  millions,  and  many  a gallant  heart  that 
beat  high  on  the  glorious  21st  September  lies  cold 
around  aDd  within  the  city  of  Monterey.  Honored 
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be  their  memory.  The  brave  and  chivalrous  Col. 
Watson,  after  making  two  different  charges  on  the 
city,  after  the  3d  infantry  regiment  of  regulars  ar.d 
flying  artillery  had  retreated  as  ordered,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  and  while 
again  charging  on  a fort,  tannery,  and  distillery,  fell 
mortally  wounded  with  a musket  ball  passing  through 
his  neck  and  separating  the  jugular  vein.  He  never 
spoke,  but  died  in  three  minutes,  and  lies  buried  in 
a grave  with  officers  of  the  army.  40  feet  from  the 
upper  fort.  It  was  reported  that  our  gallant  captain, 
now  Colonel  Stewart  had  fallen  early  in  the  action, 
but  I found  him  twice  down  town  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  and,  while  death  was  claiming  many  around 
him,  alternately  leading  and  urging  on  his  own  men 
and  others  (for  we  were  all  huddled  together)  to  an- 
other charge,  or  directing  and  pointing  out  the  best 
shelter  a mud  hole,  hedge,  fence  or  sapplirg  would 
afford.  He  made  a gallant  stand  after  we  were  or- 
dered to  retreat,  killing  w'ith  his  own  hand  an  officer 
and  driving  back,  with  a few  more,  a larger  body  of 
lancers  who  were  charging  upon  the  volunteers. — 
He  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  battalion  by  se- 
niority and  with,  I may  say,  the  universal  approval 
of  the  officers  and  men,  and  Gov.  Pratt  would  do 
great  injustice  to  the  son  of  an  old  defender,  to  a 
brave  and  cool  officer  and  warm  hearted  gentleman, 
were  he  to  entertain  for  one  moment  the  idea  of 
commissioning  any  other  person  as  colonel.  Capt. 
Boyd  of  the  Chesapeakes  was  also  reported  to  have 
fallen  early  in  the  action,  but  I saw  him  soon  after- 
wards bravely  leading  his  men  up  to  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  followed  by  volunteers  from  other  regiments. 
Capt.  Kenly,  bore  himself  gallantly  in  the  fight,  also 
pressing  into  t h e very  thickest  of  the  fray;  and  Capts. 
Piper  and  Waters  both  behaved  well.  Capt.  Bro 
naugh’s  company  were  on  guard  and  not  in  action. 
The  1st  sergeant  in  Capt.  Waters’  company,  (orderly 
Truscott,  a man  about  42  years  of  age,)  and  whose 
place  is  at  my  elboiv  in  line,  had  his  head  blown  about 
forty  feet  in  the  air  by  a 12  pound  shot.  There  are 
eight  men  in  my  mess.  William  P.  Alexander,  one 
of  them,  has  not  been  recognized  since  the  action  of 
the  21st.  Tha  lancers  killed  all  the  wounded  and  I 
fear  he  has  been  buried  without  being  recognized. — 
Robert  Caples,  another,  was  mortally  wounded,  1 
fear  in  the  groin — the  ball  was  taken  out  of  the 
back. 

Malcolm  Wilson,  another,  rvas  wounded  in  the 
arm  by  a musket  ball.  Three  out  of  eight  killed  or 
wounded;  besides,  W.  G.  II.,  another,  was  in  the 
first  fort  taken  all  night,  and  R.  W.  R.,  another,  af- 
ter charging  on  (he  fort  once  and  down  town  twice, 
was  cut  off,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  succeeded,  two 
hours  after  the  Americans  had  retreated,  by  the  aid 
of  a Mexican  officer,  m making  his  escape,  running 
the  gauntlet  of  three  batteries  without  receiving  a 
scratch.  After  being  forced  into  the  little  shelter 
which  a small  hole  in  an  open  field,  raked  by  three 
forts,  afforded,  raising  my  head  a few  moments  af- 
ter, 1 found  forty  lancers  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  my  right,  and  5 or  600  between  me  and  the  Ame- 
rican army.  Knowing  that  their  mode  of  warfare 
is  to  show  no  quarter,  and  cut  tiie  throats  of  the 
wounded,  you  may  know  I did  not  feel  comfortable, 
and  was  glad  to  see  Gould  and  Freburger,  the  only- 
two  of  our  company  then  on  the  field.  1 feel  grate- 
ful to  God  that  my  life  was  spared  amid  such  hope 
less  circumstances,  and  a general  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  God  of  battles  seems  to  pervade  our 
men.  We  had  to  run  near  three  miles  in  making 
the  different  charges.  Poor  Watson  said  to  me  a 
few  moments  before  he  fell,  “Who  will  dare  say 
now  that  American  volunteers  cannot  be  depended 
upon  in  any  fight.”  They  were  the  last  words  1 
heard  him  utter,  being  separated  Irom  him  when 
wounded.  Albert  Hart,  our  color  sergeant,  has  lost 
an  arm,  and  the  flag  staff'  of  the  banner  presented  to 
the  brave  Stewart,  by  the  ladies  of  Baltimore, 
through  the  Old  Defenders,  has  a wound  upon  it, 
from  the  same  ball.  That  flag  was  the  first  and  only 
one  that  floated  gallantly  in  the  breeze  yesterday 
from  the  first  fort  taken  from  the  enemy.  Joseph 
Files  has  lost  an  arm,  and  William  Lee  was  wound, 
ed  slightly  in  the  abdomen.  1 merely  mention 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  our  company,  knowing 
that  you  will  see  an  official  list.  General  Worth, 
with  two  brigades,  was  led  around  by  a secret  pass 
behind  the  town,  (by  a Mexican  to  save  his  neck,) 
and  coming  into  the  Saltillo  road,  cut  off  the  ene- 
my’s supplies  and  utterly  surprised  him  by  a brisk 
cannonading  and  bombardment  in  his  reap.  Unfad- 
ing laurels  are  due  to  Worth  for  his  scientific,  sol- 
dierlike and  highly  praiseworthy  part  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Monterey.  The  fight  commenced,  on  our 
part,  Monday  morning  early,  and  ended  late  'Wed- 
nesday night.'  They  had  fired  upon  us,  however,  for 
three  days  before,  but  with  little  success.  Our  glo- 
rious little  battalion  has  covered  itsell  with  honor, 
ant!  with  the  exception  of  a very  few,  who  will  be 


duly  reported,  every  individual  seemed  to  think  the 
result  depended  on  him.  Jill  in  Captain  Stewart’s 
company  not  here  mentioned  as  wounded,  escaped 
unhurt  and  are  well.  An  armistice  has  taken  place 
for  eight  weeks,  and  we  hold  this  whole  country  as 
security  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  is  said  the 
enemy  were  14,000  strong  at  least,  and  our  forces  in 
the  field  were  less  than  6000.  I had  forty  odd  wound- 
ed Mexicans  placed  under  my  charge  by  Col.  Stew- 
art, night  before  last.  Miserable  objects  of  compas- 
sion some  of  them  are,  and  they  and  the  stench  of 
the  dead  lying  around,  the  damp,  the  dirt,  and  the 
want  of  food  for  almost  eighteen  hours,  almost  over- 
came me.  Monterey  is  the  strongest  place  naturally 
I ever  saw  with  the  eye  or  in  print.  There  is  an 
open  plain,  three  to  four  miles  long  and  four  or  five 
wide  in  front,  except  a range  of  hills,  about  forty 
feet  high,  be  hind  which  the  town  lies.  In  the  rear, 
and  on  the  right  and  left,  the  mountains  back  right 
up  to  it,  and  rise  several  hundred  feet  high  abruptly 
and  almost  perpendicularly,  while  the  only  pass  is 
through  a mountain  gorge  directly  in  its  centre.  I 
was  within  ten  feel  of  Gen.  Taylor,  in  the  town,  on 
the  21st.  He  was  as  cool  as  a cucumber,  and  order- 
ed us  to  pass  into  the  city  and  break  open  the  houses. 
God  knows  how  any  of  us  got  out.  R. 

THE  BALTIMORE  BATTALION  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF 
MONTEREY. 

Letter  from  a Baltimorean  commanding  one  of  the 
companies  of  Baltimore  volunteers  : 

Monterey,  Sept.  27,  1846. 

I should  like  to  give  you  a full  account  of  the  ope- 
rations of  our  Army  from  the  time  we  reached  this 
town  until  it  was  forced  to  capitulate,  but  have  neith- 
er the  time  nor  the  space  to  devote  to  it.  I shall 
therefore  only  speak  of  the  part  that  our  battalion 
played,  including  the  actions,  thoughts  and  n flections 
of  one  of  its  members,  your  old  friend  and  humble 
servant.  On  Monday  last,  the  21st,  (after  having 
been  under  arms  a portion  of  the  previous  night  ex- 
posed to  a heavy  rain,)  at  7 o’clock,  A.  M.,  we 
marched  from  camp  with  four  companies  of  the  1st 
Infantry,  and  after  an  hour’s  hard  marching,  we  is 
sued  from  a cornfield  directly  in  front  of  a battery, 
or  rather  fort,  of  some  six  or  seven  pieces  of  artille- 
ry, and  crowded  with  infantry,  which  opened  on  us 
the  moment  the  head  of  our  column  made  its  appear- 
ance. vVe  were  within  point  blank  range,  and  I,  for 
the  first  time,  heard  the  whistling  of  shot.  Our  bat- 
talion was  immediately  formed  in  line  of  battle  under 
this  fire,  and  we  were  ordered  to  charge.  Forward 
I went,  cheering  and  wav  ing  my  sword,  and  the  men 
came  after  me  gallantly.  When  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  trenches  1 looked  back  to  see  W'ho  was 
following,  being  anxious  to  know  the  men.  Judge 
of  my  astonishment  when  I beheld  the  four  compa- 
nies of  regulars  marching  by  a flank  to  the  right.  1 
saw  Col.  Watson  shouting,  but  as  to  hearing  a com- 
mand, that  was  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  deafen- 
ing roar  of  the  cannon  and  musketry.  . I saw  the 
head  of  our  line  changing  its  direction,  and  1 knew  at 
once  that  the  point  of  attack  was  changed,  and  ran 
at  the  head  of  my  company  to  intercept  the  head  of 
the  column.  I reached  just  as  Col.  Watson  was  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  which  the  next  moment 
fell  from  a shot.  The  Colonel  cried  out  to  the  men 
— “Shelter  yourselves,  men,  the  best  way  you  can.” 
At  this  lime  the  battalion  was  scattered  over  a space 
of  about  an  acre,  and  the  men  were  lying  down,  the 
shot  in  most  instances  flying  over  our  heads;  but  the 
guns  were  soon  depressed, and  the  shot  began  to  take 
effect. 

1 was  lying  close  to  Colonel  Watson,  alongside  of 
a hedge,  when  he  jumped  up  and  cried  out  “Now’s 
the  lime,  boys,  follow-  me.”  1 was  up  and  alter  him 
in  a second,  my  men  following  me.  We  were  now  in 
a slreet  or  lane  with  a few  houses  on  either  side,  and 
within  a hundred  yards  of  three  batteries  which  com- 
pletely raked  it,  in  addition  to  which  two  twelve 
pound  guns  were  planted  in  the  Castle  on  the  right, 
and  completely  enfiladed  the  w-hole  distance  we  had 
to  make.  Add  to  tiiis  the  thousand  musketeers  on 
the  housetops  and  in  the  barricades  at  the  head  of  the 
street  up  which  we  advanced,  and  at  every  cross 
street,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  deluge  of 
balls  poured  upon  us.  (Bear  in  mind  that  the  four 
companies  of  regulars  were  now  with  us,  the  one  in- 
termingled with  the  other.)  Onward  we  went,  men 
and  horses  failing  at  every  step.  Cheers,  shrieks, 
groans  and  words  of  command  added  to  t he  dm, 
whilst  the  roar  of  the  guns  was  absolutely  deafening. 

We  had  advanced  up  the  slreet  under  this  awful 
and  fatal  fire  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  when  we 
reached  a cross  street  at  the  corner  of  which  all  who 
had  succeeded  in  getting  this  far  alive  halted,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent.  I was  shaking  Col.  Watson  by  the 
hand,  w hilsl  he  was  complimenting  me,  when  a show- 
er of  grape,  round  and  canister  snet  came  from  the 
corner  above,  and  Jive  officers  fell,  and  1 do  not  know 


how  many  privates.  Each  man  sought  some  place 
of  apparent  shelter. 

1 sat  down  on  the  ground  with  my  back  to  the  wall 
of  a house.  On  my  left  were  two  men  torn  nearly 
to  pieces.  One  of  them  was  lying  flat  on  his  back 
with  his  legs  extending  farther  in  the  street  than 
mine.  Crash  came  another  shower  of  grape,  which 
tore  one  of  his  wounded  legs  nearly  off.  He  reared 
up  and  shrieked  and  fell  back  a corpse.  1 never 
moved,  for  I was  satisfied  that  one  place  was  as  safe 
as  another.  Directly  opposite  to  me  was  my  Brevet 
2nd  Lieut.  Aisquith;  on  the  right  hand  corner  was 
Lieut.  Bowie,  also  of  my  company;  and  close  to  me 
sat  Colonel  Watson,  and  Adj’t.  Schaefer.  In  a few 
minutes  1 saw  our  color  Sergeant,  old  Hart,  come 
past  with  his  right  arm  shattered  (it  has  since  been 
amputated)  and  in  a few  minutes  there  came  our 
Ballalion  flag,  borne  by  one  of  the  color  guards,  our 
glorious  stars  and  stripes;  and,  note  this,  that  it  was 
the  first  American  flag  in  the  city  of  Monterey — an 
honor  which  we  know  belongs  to  our  battalion. 

When  I saw  the  flag,  notwithstanding  the  novelty 
of  the  seene  around  me,  a thrill  of  pleasure  shot 
through  me  and  I felt  as  if  I could  die,  for  I had  made 
up  my  mind  to  die,  and  no  man  there  ever  thought 
for  a moment  that  he  would  get  out  alive,  and  most 
of  them  did  not.  The  firing  still  continued  without 
the  slightest  intermission  whilst  we  remained  at  this 
memorable  corner,  which  was  perhaps  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. When  we  were  ordered  to  charge  up  the 
street  a slight  hesitation  was  manifested  by  both  re- 
gulars and  volunteers,  but  the  officers  sprang  to  the 
front  in  double  file,  I being  alongside  of  Colonel  Wat- 
son. 

We  advanced  1 suppose  about  fifty  yards,  when 
Col.  Garland,  of  the  Army,  ordered  us  to  retire. — 
We  still  advanced,  and  he  again  ordered  us  to  retire, 
adding  this  time,  in  good  order.  I now  became  se- 
parated from  Col.  Watson,  and  never  saw  him  again. 
He  took  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street  and  I the 
right  hand,  and  when  1 reached  the  open  field  where 
he  had  first  ordered  us  to  lie  down,  I was  joined  by 
Lieut.  Aisquith,  who,  to  my  inquiry,  answered  that 
he  had  just  left  the  Colonel,  and  supposed  that  he 
would  soon  be  with  us.  Seeing  no  other  officer 
around  me,  1 rallied  the  battalion  (remember  that 
the  firing  was  just  as  hot  and  as  incessant  now  as  it 
had  been  at  (lie  first)  and  ieu  them  down  to  make 
another  attack  on  the  fort,  having  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  it  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

Imagine  my  surprise — a mo6t  agreeable  one,  1 con- 
fess, to  find  the  fort  in  our' possession,  it  having  been 
captured  by  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  regiments 
when  it  turned  its  fire  on  us  as  we  charged  into  the 
town.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  the 
charge  made  by  the  1st  Infantry  and  our  Battalion 
into  the  city  which  made  the  Mexicans  retreat  from 
the  Fort. 

1 was  ordered  to  shelter  my  men  from  the  fire,  and 
await  further  orders.  I took  them  in  the  ditch  and 
then  clambered  over  tiie  ramparts  to  take  a look  at 
what  was  going  on.  My  appearance  was  greeted 
with  a dozen  or  so  of  musket  balls,  which  accelerat- 
ed greatly  a retrogade  movement,  and  I sat  down 
quietly  with  ten  feet  of  dirt  between  me  and  the  ene- 
my’s shot.  This  was  the  first  spot  that  1 had  been  in 
in  which  I was  out  of  fire  for  more  than  two  hours, 
and  I was  nearly  exhausted.  One  of  my  men  now 
came  up  and  reported  to  me  the  death  of  poor  Col. 
Watson,  whom  he  had  seen  fall  from  a musket  shot 
through  the  neck. 

As  well  as  I can  learn,  the  Colonel,  in  retiring  from 
the  city,  inclined  a good  deal  to  the  left,  and  became 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  battalion;  that, 
in  company  with  Lieut.  Bowie,  w ho  remained  with 
him,  he  met  another  column  advancing  to  the  attack, 
joined  them  with  the  few  men  he  had  with  him,. and 
fell  a few  moments  afterwards.  He  met  with  a gal- 
lant soldier’s  death — his  face  to  the  foe.  His  loss  is 
deplored  by  all  who  knew  his  generosity  of  heart 
and  chivalry  of  character  His  loss  to  me,  individu- 
ally, is  great,  but  to  the  battalion  it  is  irreparable. — 

I know  not  how  we  will  get  along  without  him. — 
We  have  much,  very  much  to  contend  against,  and 
have  iiad  ever  since  we  left  home.  But  of  all  this 
more  anon. 

We  had  been  in  the  ditch  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  when  Capt.  Ridgely’s  battery  came  up,  also  for 
shelter;  but  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  the  cas- 
tle to  open  upon  us,  which  killed  one  of  iiis  horses 
the  very  first  shot,  and  wounded  one  of  my  men.  We 
were  now  ordered  to  support  Captain  Bragg’s  battery 
which  had  taken  a position  to  cut  off  the  Lancers 
who  had  sallied  out  to  intercept  what  they  thought 
was  our  retreat.  We  killed  5 or  6 of  them,  and  the 
rest  fled  back  to  the  city. 

We  were  again  ordered  to  the  Fort  to  be  ready  for 
another  attack  on  the  city.  Again  the  Castle  opened 
on  us  and  every  shot  told,  and  1 never  was  so  glad  in 
my  life  as  when  I got  into  the  old  ditch.  But  it  was 
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a short  lived  gratification,  for  a regiment  of  Mexican 
Infantry  were  firing  on  Captain  Webster’s  battery, 
and  their  balls  raked  the  whole  Fort,  ditch  and  all. 
We  were  then  ordered  to  join  the  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  troops  which  were  forming  on  the 
plain  for  another  attack  on  the  city. 

The  attack  was  not  made,  although  I was  burning 
to  have  revenge,  and  from  the  time  1 last  left  the 
ditch  until  we  were  ordered  back  to  the  camp  by 
General  Twiggs,  we  were  constantly  under  fire,  be- 
ing in  open  view  and  fair  range  of  the  artillery  in  the 
gray  castle.  1 was  under  first  one  General  and  then 
another,  until  I became  completely  worn  out,  as 
well  as  my  command,  which  had  remained  so  faith- 
fully with  me.  I returned  to  camp  as  night  ap- 
proached, wearied  in  body  and  mind,  but  thankful  to 
God  for  preserving  my  life  through  the  perils  of  the 
day. 

Thus  terminated,  as  far  as  our  battalion  wa3  con- 
cerned, one  of  the  longest  and  bloodiest  battles  ever 
fought  on  this  continent,  and  strange  to  say,  our  batta- 
lion only  lost  six  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  I had 
about  thirty-eight  men  of  my  company  in  the  fight, 
and  two  were  killed  and  three  wounded;  yet  every 
one  of  those  that  escaped  has  told  me  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  live  through  the  day,  and  most  of  them  had 
their  clothes  struck  by  balls. 

I cannot  realize  that  my  loss  is  so  small,  so  com- 
pletely were  my  ranks  raked  by  the  shot.  Above, 
below,  alongside,  between  legs  and  arms,  every  where 
the  balls  whistled  and  howled.  The  air  seemed  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  quantity  that  the  artillery  hurled  at 
us,  and  it  would  be  childish  to  tell  you  how  close  they 
came  to  me,  and  what  and  how  many  escapes  1 had 
Others  will  hereafter  tell  you  of  the  first  day’s  fight 
at  Monterey,  and  1 now  tell  you  that  I was  in  that 
fight  and  exposed  to  shot  for  nine  hours. 

1 have  thus  given  you  a hasty  and  ill  digested  ac- 
count of  my  doings  on  the  21st . 1 could  fill  fifty 

pages  if  I were  to  give  you  a detail  of  the  whole 
week’s  work  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  this  im- 
portant town;  but  I will  stop  short,  for  my  back  aches 
now  from  writing  this  on  my  knees.  Of  my  own 
company  1 cannot  say  enough  I love  them.  They 
stuck  to  me  through  every  phase  of  fortune,  and  one 
of  them,  as  he  was  dying,  told  me  to  write  to  his  fa- 
ther and  tell  him,  “he  died  like  a true  patriot.” 

[Balt.  American. 

The  following  letter  we  copy  from  the  Washington 
Union  : — 

Camp  near  Monterey  ) 

21th  September , 1846.  ) 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Union  : 

You  have,  no  doubt,  had  official  information  some 
days  ago  relating  to  the  battles  of  the  21st,  22d,  and 
23d  instant;  and,  without  attempting  to  say  any  more 
of  the  bloody  conflict,  1 consider  it  due  to  Lieut.  Tay 
lor,  of  company  B,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Piper,  of  the  Baltimore  volunteers,  to  say  that  his 
conduct,  during  the  three  day’s  fight,  was  brave  and 
gallant,  and  that  he  is  the  gentleman  that  recovered 
the  dead  body  of  our  brave  Lt.  Col.  Watson,  under 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy.  To-day  Gen.  Twiggs 
met  the  officers  of  our  battalion,  and  conferred  the 
honor  of  colonel  commanding  the  battalion  on  Capt. 
James  E.  Stewart,  of  Baltimore  city,  it  being  due  to 
him  as  the  senior  captain;  as  also  a reward  of  merit 
for  his  conduct  during  the  struggle.  Gen.  Twiggs 
also  stated,  in  our  presence,  that  the  Baltimore  bat- 
talion throughout  had  acted  as  brave  and  noble  a part 
in  the  three  days’  struggle  as  any  troops  in  the  Ame- 
rican army. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

K.  BRONAUGH, 
Captain  Comp.  C. 

THE  LIST  OP  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
furnishes  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Cap- 
tain Piper,  of  the  Baltimore  volunteers,  to  h is  bro- 
ther Dr.  Piper: 

“Col.  Win.  H.  Watson’s  body  was  brought  into 
camp  by  Lieut.  Taylor,  assisted  by  privates  Hyde 
and  Simpson,  who  risked  their  lives  under  a heavy 
cannonade  to  rescue  it  from  where  it  fell. 

“The  loss  in  our  battalion  during  the  battle  is  six 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  as  follows  : 

“ Company  A — Captain  Stewart's. — Joseph  Files, 
wounded  in  the  left  arm,  since  amputated;  Albert 
Hart, color  sergeant,  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  since 
amputated;  Robert  Caples,  in  the  abdomen;  William 
Lee,  in  the  groin;  Malcolm  Wilson,  in  the  left  arm; 
and  Wm.  Alexander,  in  the  leg. 

Company  B — Captain  Piper's. — Patrick  O’Brien, 
left  killed;  Wm.  F.  Powelson,  1st  sergeant,  wounded 
in  the  left  wrist;  and  George  Harold,  in  the  right 
arm,  badly. 

“Company  D — Captain  Waters,  of  Washington. — 1st 
sergeant  Truscolt,  killed  by  a cannon  ball;  Charles 


Yerst,  wounded  in  the  leg;  A Parris,  in  the  side 
slightly. 

“Company  E — Captain  Kenly — Alexander  Ramsay, 
killed;  Joseph  Wharry,  killed;  James  Henry,  wound- 
ed in  the  left  arm;  Henry  Elslen,  in  the  thigh 
slightly. 

“ Company  F — Capt.  Boyd's. — George  A.  Herring, 
9on  of  Henry  Herring,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  killed; 
Henry  Clifford,  wounded  in  the  left  arm;  William 
Kelly,  in  the  right  leg,  badly;  Melvin  Stone,  in  the 
right  loot,  slightly;  George  Pearson,  of  Co.  F,  died 
on  Monday  morning,  having  been  sick  for  10  or  12 
days.” 

The  Sun  says — “The  above  is  evidently  a full  and 
authentic  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  for  which 
we  are  much  indebted.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  no 
reference  made  to  Company  C,  commanded  by  Capt 
Bronaugh,  which  was  on  cainp  duty  during  the  bat- 
tle. 


GEN.  KEARNEY  AND  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  WEST. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LIEUT.  EMORY. 

( Continued  from  page  140. ) 

August  15i/t- — Twelve  o’clock  last  night  the  colo- 
nel (General  Kearney)  was  awaked  up,  and  inform- 
ed that  six  hundred  men  had  collected  at  the  posts 
of  the  Vegos,  two  miles  distant,  and  were  to  oppose 
his  march.  In  the  morning,  orders  were  given  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  enemy.  At  seven  the  army- 
moved,  and  just  as  we  made  the  road  leading  through 
the  town,  Major  Swords,  of  the  3d,  and  Mr.  Dupat 
joined  us  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  presented 
Colonel  Kearney  with  his  commission  as  brigadier 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  At  eight 
o’clock  precisely,  the  general  was  in  the  public 
square,  where  he  was  met  by  the  alcalde  and  people, 
many  of  whom  were  on  horseback,  (for  these  people 
live  on  horseback).  The  general  pointed  to  the  top 
of  one  of  their  houses,  which  are  all  of  one  story 
high,  and  fl  it  roofed;  and  suggested  to  the  alcalde, 
that  if  he  would  go  to  that  place,  he  and  his  staff 
would  follow,  and  from  that  point,  where  all  could 
hear  and  see  him,  he  would  say  to  them  what  he  had 
to  say. 

This  was  a wise  precaution.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  speak  so  that  all  could  hear  and  see,  and  we  were 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  difficulty,  of  which  there 
might  have  been  some  danger,  as  we  were  pressed 
closely  in  a dense  mass  of  people,  the  disposition  of 
none  of  which  we  then  knew. 

The  colonel  (now  Brig.  Gen’l  Kearney)  then  ad- 
dressed the  multitude,  nearly  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Alcalde  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico:  1 
have  come  amongst  you  by  the  orders  of  my  govern- 
ment, to  take  possession  of  your  country,  and  extend 
over  it  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  consider 
it,  and  have  done  so  for  some  time,  a part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  We  come  among  you 
as  friends,  not  as  enemies;  we  come  to  you  as  protec- 
tors, not  as  conquerors;  we  come  among  you  for  your 
benefit,  not  for  your  injury. 

“Henceforth  I absolve  you  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  Mexican  government,  and  from  all  obedience  to 
Gen.  Armijo.  He  is  no  longer  your  governor,  [great 
sensation,]  I am  your  governor. 

“1  shall  not  expect  you  to  take  up  arms  and  fol- 
low me,  to  fight  your  own  people,  who  may  be  in 
arms  against  me;  but  I now  tell  you  that  those  who 
remain  peaceably  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops 
and  herds,  shall  be  protected  by  me  in  their  proper- 
ty, their  persons,  and  their  religion;  and  not  a pepper 
or  an  onion  shall  be  disturbed  or  taken  by  my  troops, 
without  pay,  or  without  the  consent  of  tine  owner. — 
But  listen!  lie  who  is  found  in  arms  against  me,  I will 
hang. 

“From  the  Mexican  government  you  have  never 
received  any  protection.  The  Apaches  and  the  Na- 
vajos  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  carry  off 
your  sheep  and  your  women  w henever  they  please. 
— My  government  will  correct  all  this.  They  will 
keep  iff  the  Indians,  protect  you  in  your  persons  and 
properly,  and  I repeat  again,  will  protect  you  in  your 
religion.  I know  you  are  all  good  Catholics,  and 
that  some  of  your  priests  have  told  you  all  sorts  of 
stories;  that  v\  e would  pollute  your  women,  and  brand 
them  upon  the  cheek  as  you  do  your  mules  upon  the 
hip.  It  is  false.  My  government  respects  your  re 
ligion  as  much  as  the  Protestant  religion,  and  allows 
each  man  to  worship  his  Creator  as  his  heart  tells 
him  is  best.  Her  laws  protect  the  Catholic  as  well 
as  the  Protestant,  the  \\  eak  as  well  as  the  strong,  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  itch.  I am  not  a Catholic  my 
self;  I was  not  brought  up  in  that  faith;  but  at  least 
one-third  of  my  army  are  Catholics.  And  1 respect 
a good  Catholic  as  much  as  a good  Protestant. — 
There  goes  my  army!  You  see  but  a small  part  of 


Resistance  is 

useless. 

“Mr.  Alcalde,  and  you  two  captains  of  militia,  the 
laws  of  my  country  require  that  ail  men  who  hold 
office  under  it,  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  1 
do  not  wish  for  the  present,  until  things  get  settled, 
to  disturb  vour  mode  of  government.  If  you  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  I shall  continue 
you  in  office  and  support  your  authority.” 

This  was  a bitter  pill,  but  swallowed,  the  discon- 
tented captain  looking  close  down  to  his  toes.  The 
general  remarked  to  him,  in  hearing  of  all  the  peo- 
ple: “Captain  look  me  in  the  face,  while  you  repeat 
the  oath  of  office.”  The  hint  was  understood;  the 
oath  administered,  the  general  pronounced  the  al- 
calde and  two  captains  still  in  office,  and  called  upon 
all  the  citizens  to  obey  the  alcalde,  &c.  The  people 
grinned,  atiG  exchanged  looks  of  satisfaction;  but 
seemed  not  to  have  the  boldness  to  express  what 
they  evidently  felt,  that  their  burdens  if  not  reliev- 
ed, were  at  least  shifted  to  some  ungalLd  part  of  the 
body. 

We  descended  by  the  same  rickety  ladder  by 
which  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  houses,  mounted 
our  horses,  and  rode  briskly  forward  to  encounter 
our  600  Mexicans  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains, 
two  miles  distant.  The  sun  shone  with  dazzling 
brightness,  the  guidons  and  colors  of  each  squadron, 
regiment,  and  battalion  were,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
furled. 

The  drooping  horses  seemed  to  take  pluck  from 
the  gay  array,  the  trumpeters  sounded  “to  horse” 
with  unusual  spirit,  and  the  hills  multiplied  and  re- 
echoed the  call.  All  looked  like  a gala  day;  and  as 
we  approached  the  gorge  where  the  fun  was  expect- 
ed, the  general  broke  into  a brisk  trol,  then  into  a 
full  gallop,  preceded  by  a squadron  of  horse.  He 
kept  close  to  their  heels.  The  gorge  was  passed,  but 
no  600  Mexicans  were  there!  One  uy  one  the  gui- 
dons were  furled,  the  men  louked  disappointed,  and 
a few  minutes  found  us  dragging  our  “slow  length 
along”  with  the  usual  indifference  to  evory  subject 
except  that  of  overcoming  space. 

Two  miles  farther  brought  us  to  another  pass  as 
formidable  as  the  first;  and  the  entire  intermediate 
country  was  broken,  and  covered  with  a dense 
growth  of  pine,  pinon,  and  cedar.  The  mountains 
now  begin  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a thousand  feet 
above  the  road. 

Nine  miles  brought  us  to  Selcolate,  where  we  met 
the  alcalde  and  people  in  the  cool  and  spacious  apart- 
ments of  the  forum,  where  a repetition  of  the  drama 
was  again  enacted.  This  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  women,  with  their  bare  ancles  and  slippered  feet. 
— Marched  ten  miles  further  to  the  Vernal  springs; 
halted  at  the  upper  spring,  and  observed  for  time  and 
latitude  about  500  feet  south  of  the  upper  spring. 

Avgust  16th — Marched  to  San  Miguel,  where  the 
general  assembled  the  people,  and  gave  them  much 
the  same  harangue  as  at  the  Vegos;  but  in  swearing 
the  old  alcalde  there  was  great  difficulty.  His  hon- 
or hesitated,  faltered,  looked  at  the  priest,  who  held 
down  his  head  and  refused  to  respond  to  his  enquir- 
ing looks.  But  it  had  to  go  down;  the  general  was 
pertinacious. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  ladder,  the  priest — a 
famous  man  in  this  country;  famous  for  his  love  of 
cards,  women,  and  wine — slopped  the  general  to  en- 
gage him  in  a discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion of  invasion.  He  said  a great  deal  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly silly  and  out  of  place.  The  general  told 
him  so  very  sharply  before  all  his  people.  Sinner, 
as  he  is,  his  hold  upon  his  flock  is  firm  and  unyield- 
ing. 

The  repartee  of  the  general  floored  him  complete- 
ly, and  made  some  of  his  poor  deluded  flock  look 
aghast.  He  had  previously  invited  the  general  to 
his  quarters.  Being  in  our  route  we  halted.  The 
general  told  him  that  he  and  all  his  brotherhood  were 
laboring  under  a great  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  American  government  in  respect  to 
his  religion;  that  there  was  not  the  least  intention  of 
disturbing  it,  or  any  of  its  rights  and  privileges;  but 
if  he  found  any  of  them  stirring  up  the  people  to  re- 
bellion, he  would  not  let  the  priest’s  robe  stand  be- 
tween the  offender  and  the  rope.  This,  by  the  way, 
he  mentioned  in  his  speech  to  the  people,  while  the 
priest  was  made  to  stand  by  him  in  full  view  of  tiie 
o acs  below. 

His  reverence  saw  the  sort  of  person  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  disclaimed  any  mischievous  intentions. 
Tins  through,  he  displayed  li is  Taos  brandy,  which 
ue  drank.  The  general  cracked  several  jokes  with 
him,  and  finally  look  leave,  by  a cordial  embrace 
and  mutual  assurance  of  friendship. 

Reports  now  meet  us  at  every  step,  that  the  peo- 
pie  were  rising,  and  that  Armijo  was  collecting  a 
lormidable  force  to  oppose  our  march,  at  the  cele- 
brated pass  ot  the  canon,  fifteen  miles  irum  Santa 
Fe.  About  the  middle  of  the  day’s  march,  two  Pu- 
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ebla  Indians,  previously  sent  in  to  sound  the  chief 
men  of  that  formidable  tribe,  were  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, at  full  speed,  with  arms  and  legs  both  thump- 
ing into  the  sides  of  their  mules,  at  every  stride. — 
Somelhing  was  now  in  the  wind  for  certain. 

The  smallest  and  foremost  of  the  two,  dashed  up 
to  Ihe  general,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  ex 
claimed: — “They  are  in  the  canon,  my  brave!  pluck 
up  your  courage,  and  push  them  out.”  His  extrava- 
gant delight  at  seeing  the  prospect  of  a light,  and  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  it,  by  and  by  subsided, 
and  he  then  gave  the  general  a pretty  accurate  idea 
of  Armijo’s  force  and  his  position.  He  further  told 
him  that  the  Pueblas  were  with  the  army  there,  by 
Armijo’s  orders;  that  they  came  voluntarily,  and  he 
might  rely  upon  their  assurance  that  at  the  first  fire, 
every  Puebla  would  throw  down  his  rifle,  his  Dow, 
arrows,  and  sling,  and  come  over  to  him,  (General 
Kearney). 

The  general  told  him  that  that  was  all  very  well; 
but  that  he  should  like  to  see,  that  night,  some  of  the 
head  chiefs,  and  he  wished  him  to  go  back  and  bring 
them  out.  The  brave  little  fellow  at  once  assented, 
but  his  comrade  refused,  from  fear  that  Armijo 
would  catch  and  hang  him 

The  road  passed  over  to-day  was  good,  but  the  face 
of  the  country  exceedingly  rugged  and  broken;  co- 
vered with  pinon  and  cedar.  To  the  left,  at  one  or 
two  miles  distant,  towers  a wall  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, 2J0  feet  high,  apparently  level  on  the  top,  and 
showing,  as  near  as  1 could  judge,  from  the  road,  an 
immense  stratum  of  red  sandstone,  capped  by  pud- 
dingstone  and  limestone.  The  road  was  red  with 
the  disintegrated  sandstone.  We  turned  from  the 
road  to  the  creek  where  there  were  a few  ranchos, 
to  encamp,  at  which  place  we  passed  an  uncomfort- 
able night;  the  water  being  hard  to  reach  and  the 
grazing  very  bad. 

Jlugust  lllh. — The  picket-guard,  stationed  on  the 
road,  captured  the  son  of  Salazar,  who,  it  is  said,  is  to 
play  the  part  in  this  country  that  Zumalacaraguay  did 
in  Spun.  The  son  was  at  San  Miguel  yesterday, 
and  heard  from  a concealed  place,  the  general’s  har 
rangue.  It  is  supposed,  at  this  time,  he  was  examin- 
ing the  position,  strength,  &c.,  of  our  army,  to  report 
it  to  his  father. 

A rumor  has  reached  cainp  that  4.000  Mexicans 
assembled  in  the  canon,  have  quarrelled  among 
themselves:  that  Armijo,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dissensions,  fled  with  his  dragoons  and  artillery  to 
the  south.  He  was  long  suspected  of  wishing  an 
excuse  to  fly.  It  was  known  that  he  was  averse  to 
a battle;  but  some  of  his  people  threatened  his  lile 
if  he  failed  to  fight.  He  has  been — for  some  days — 
more  in  fear  of  his  own  people  than  the  American 
army.  He  sees  what  they  have  failed  to  see, — the 
hopelessness  of  resistance.  Every  assurance  has  heen 
given  him  by  the  general,  if  he  quietly  surrendered, 
he  would  protect  him  in  his  person  and  property;  but 
it  is  quite  evident  he  fears  the  penalty  of  his  long 
misgovernment. 

As  we  approached  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  tow  n 
of  Pecos,  a large  fat  fellow  came  towards  us  at  full 
swing,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  general,  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  arrival  of  himself  and  army. 
He  said,  with  a roar  of  laughter: — “Armijo  and  his 
troops  have  gone  to  hell,  arid  the  canon  is  all  clear!” 
— This  was  the  alcalde  of  the  settlement,  two  miles 
up  the  Pecos  from  the  ruins,  where  .ve  encamped  — 
15a  miles  from  our  last  camp,  and  2 miles  from  the 
road. 

Pecos,  once  a fortified  town,  is  built  on  a prom  n- 
tory  of  rock,  something  in  the  shape  of  a fort,  liere 
burned,  until  within  the  last  seven  years,  the  eternal 
fire  of  Montezuma;  and  the  remains  of  the  architec- 
ture exhibit,  in  a pointed  manner,  the  engialtinent 
of  the  Catholic  church  upon  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  country.  At  one  end  of  the  short  spire  lorming 
the  terminus  of  the  promontory,  are  the  remains  ot 
the  stufl’a,  with  all  its  parts  distinct;  at  the  other,  are 
the  remains  of  the  Catholic  church.  Both  showing 
the  distinctive  marks  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the 
two  religions.  The  fires  from  the  stuffa  burned  and 
sent  an  incense  through  the  same  altars  from  which 
was  preached  the  religion  of  Christ.  Two  religions 
so  utterly  different  in  theory,  were  here,  as  in  all 
Mexico,  blended  in  harmonious  practice,  until,  about 
a century  since,  the  town  was  sacked  by  the  Nava- 
hoe  band  ol  Indians. 

Amidst  all  the  havoc  of  plundering  the  city,  the 
faithful  Azlek  managed  to  keep  his  fire  going  m the 
stuffa,  and  it  was  continued  until  a few  years  since, 
the  band  became  almost  extinct.  Their  devotions 
rapidly  diminished  their  numbers,  until  they  became 
so  lew  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  going  their  immense 
stutfa,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  when  they  abandoned 
the  place,  and  joined  a tribe  of  the  original  Monte- 
zuma race,  over  the  mountains,  abouu  sixty  miles 
south.  There  to  this  day,  it  is  said,  tiiey  keep  Itieir 
fire,  which  has  never  yet  been  extinguished. 


The  labor  and  watchfulness,  and  exposure  to  heat, 
required,  is  fast  diminishing  this  remnant  of  the 
Montezuma  race;  and  a few  years  will  see  the  end  of 
this  interesling  people. 

The  sketches  will  give  a much  more  accurate  de 
seription  than  can  be  written  of  the  remains  of  the 
modern  church,  with  its  crosses,  its  cells,  in  dark 
mysterious  corners  and  niches,  where  many  a maid 
sighed  out  her  confessions.  The  architecture  of 
the  modern  church  differs  but  little  from  those  of 
the  present  day  in  New  Mexico;  that  of  the  Aztek 
part  of  the  ruins  presents  many  peculiarities  worthy 
of  notice. 

Both  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials:  the 
walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  the  rafters  of  well  hewn 
limber,  which  could  never  have  been  hewn  by  the 
miserable  little  axes  now  used  by  the  Mexicans, 
which  resemble,  iri  shape,  and  size,  the  wedges  used 
by  our  farmers  fur  splitting  rails.  The  corners  and 
drops  of  the  architecture,  in  the  modern  church,  are 
elaborately  carved  with  a knife. 

To-night  we  found  excellent  grass  on  the  Rio 
Pecos,  abreast  of  Ihe  ruins.  Here  is  situated  the. 
modern  village  of  Pecos,  with  a very  inconsiderable 
population.  To-night  there  is  a fandango,  a mile 
and  a half  from  camp;  but  anxious  as  I am  to  see  this 
dance,  the  threatening  appearance  of  rain  deterred 
me  from  going. 

August  18- — We  are  this  morning  29  miles  from 
Santa  Fe.  Reliable  information  from  four  or  five 
different  sources,  reached  camp  yesterday,  and  the 
day  before  that  dissensions  had  arisen  in  Armijo’s 
camp,  and  that  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  himself 
fled  to  the  south,  carrying  with  him  hisartilley  and 
100  dragoons.  Not  a hostile  rifle  or  arrow  was  now 
between  the  army  and  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico;  and  the  general  determined  to  make  the 
march  in  one  day,  and  raise  the  United  States  flag 
over  the  place  before  sun  down. 

New  horses  and  mules  were  ordered  for  the  artil- 
lery, and  everything  was  braced  up  for  a forced 
march.  The  distance  was  not  great,  but  the  road 
was  bad,  and  the  horses  on  their  last  legs. 

A small  detachment  was  sent  ahead  at  day  break, 
and  at  six  the  army  followed.  Four  or  five  miles 
frum  old  Pec  s the  road  leads  into  a canon,  with  hills 
on  each  side,  from  1,000  to  2,000  feel  above  the  road, 
and  in  all  cases  within  camion,  and  in  many  cases, 
point  blank  musket  shot,  which  continues  until  with- 
in 12  < >r  15  miles  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  scenery  is  wild,  but  the  geological  formation 
is  much  the  san  e as  before  described,  until  you  be- 
gin  to  fall  towards  the  Del  Norte,  when  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  granite,  &c  , are  to  be  seen,  in  great 
abundance,  on  the  road.  Cedar,  pinon,  and  a large 
growth  of  long  leafed  pine,  are  densely  crowded 
wherever  the  rock  affords  a crevice.  Fifteen  mile3 
from  Santa  Fe,  we  came  upon  the  position  deserted 
by  Armijo.  The  topographical  sketch  will  give  a 
much  more  accurate  idea  of  it  than  a written  de- 
scription. It  is  a gale  way,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  enemy  and  1UU  resolute  men,  would  be  per- 
fectly impregnable. 

Had  the  position  been  defended  with  any  decency, 
the  general  would  have  turned  it  by  a road  which 
branches  to  the  south,  six  miles  from  Pecos,  by  the 
way  of  Gulisteo. 

Armijo’s  arrangements  for  defence  were  very  de- 
fective. His  aDattis  was  placed  behind  the  gorge, 
some  100  yards,  by  which  it  is  evident  be  intended 
that  the  gorge  should  he  passed  before  his  fires  were 
opened.  This  done,  lus  batteries  would  have  been 
carried  without  difficulty. 

Before  we  reached  the  canon,  the  noon  halt  was 
made,  in  a valley  covered  with  the  native  potato.  It 
was  in  lull  bloom.  Tiie  fruit  was  not  quite  so  laige 
as  a vv  ren’s  egg.  As  we  approached  the  town,  a few 
stiagglmg  Mexicans  came  out,  all  opening  their  eyes 
wide,  in  search  lor  the  general,  who,  with  his  staff, 
was  elad  so  plainly,  that  they  passed  us.  Another 
officer  and  myself  were  sent  down  to  explore  the  by 
road,  for  a short  distance,  by  which  Armijo  lied. — 
On  our  return  to  the  mam  road  we  saw  two  Mexi- 
cans, one  the  acting  secretary  of  slate,  in  search  of 
the  general.  They  had  allowed  him  to  pass  unob- 
served. When  we  pointed  the  way  they  broke  off 
in  a full  run,  their  hands  and  fee!  keeping  time  to  the 
pace  of  their  nags.  We  followed,  in  a sharp  trot, 
and,  as  we  thought,  at  a respectable  distance.  Our 
astonishment  was  great,  to  find  as  they  wound 
through  the  ravine,  and  through  the  open  well- 
grown  pine  tree  forest,  that  they  did  not  leave  us 
perceptibly.  “Certainly  they  are  in  a full  run,  and 
as  certainly,  we  are  only  in  a trot,”  we  both  ex- 
claimed. 1 supposed  we  were  under  some  delusion, 
and  turned  to  rny  servant  to  see  the  pace  at  which 
he  was  going — and,  said  he,  “them  Mexican  horses 
make  a mighty  great  doing  to  no  purpose.”  That 
was  the  lact.  With  their  large  cruel  bills,  they 


harass  their  horses  into  a gait  which  enables  them  to 
gallop  very  long  without  losing  sight  of  the  starting 
place. 

The  acting  secretary  brought  a letter  from  the 
lieutenant  governor,  informing  the  general  of  Armi- 
jo’s flight,  and  of  his  readiness  to  receive  him  in 
Santa  Fe,  and  extend  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  the 
city.  He  was  quite  a youth,  and  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Americans. 

Here,  all  persons  from  the  United  States  are  called 
Americanos,  and  the  name  is  extended  to  no  other 
race  on  the  continent. 

To-day’s  march  was  very  tedious  and  vexatious. — 
Wishing  to  enter  Santa  Fe  in  an  imposing  form,  fre- 
quent halts  were  made,  to  allow  the  artillery  to  come 
up.  Their  horses  were  on  their  last  legs;  and  during 
the  day,  mule  after  mule  was  placed  before  the  guns, 
until  scarcely  a horse  was  left. 

The  head  of  the  column  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
town  about  three:  — it  was  six  before  the  van  came 
up.  Vigil,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  people  of  the  town,  received  us  at  the 
Palace.  The  general  addressed  them  in  a speech 
little  different  in  substance,  but  much  in  mariner, 
which  was  conversational,  as  at  the  Vegas  and  San 
Miguel.  We  were  then  asked  to  partake  of  wine 
and  brandy,  of  domestic  manufacture.  It  was  from 
the  Passo  de)  Norte.  We  were  too  thirsty  to  judge 
of  its  merits.  Anything  liquid  and  cool  was  palatable. 
During  the  repast,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the 
United  States  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  palace,  and  a 
salute  of  13  guns  fired  from  the  artillery  that  was 
left  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town. 

The  ceremony  ended;  the  general  and  his  staff 
were  invited  to  supper  at  Capt.  Hortises,  a Mexican 
gentleman,  once  in  the  army.  The  supper  was  served 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  a French  dinner,  one 
dish  succeeding  another,  in  endless  succession.  A 
bottle  of  good  wine  from  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  were  placed  near  each  plate.  We  had 
been  from  five  in  the  morning  without  eating,  and 
endless  as  were  the  dishes,  more  endless  still  were 
our  appetites. 

We  relured  to  the  palace,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Thruston,  an  American,  with  an  invitation  to  ano- 
ther supper,  at  the  celebrated  Madame  Tula’s.  This 
is  a lady  who  has  amassed  a large  fortune  here  and 
at  Chihuahua,  by  gambling  and  other  accomplish- 
ments. A few  of  us  went  down.  We  found  the 
lady  a little  passce,  but  by  far  the  most  vivacious  and 
intelligent  Mexican  we  had  yet  seen.  1 wished  to 
make  observations;  and,  after  gratilying  my  curiosi- 
ty by  a survey  of  her  spacious  and  well  furnished 
halls,  I returned  to  my  quarters,  where  I found  tny 
people  all  so  much  fagged,  that  I determined  to  fol- 
low their  example  and  go  to  bed.  The  room  assign- 
ed me  was  very  close  and  disagreeable,  and  I had 
my  blankets  moved  to  the  piazza,  where  I slept  till 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  horses,  mules, 
and  men,  had  been  trampling  around  and  about  me 
some  hours. 

August  19/ A — Received  an  order  to  makearecon- 
noisance  of  ihe  town,  and  select  a site  for  a fort,  as- 
sisted by  Lieut.  Gilmer  of  the  engineers.  Thi9  occu- 
pied me  diligently  on  the  1 9lh  and  20th,  and  on  the 
21st  the  general  was  furnished  with  the  map,  a copy 
of  which  is  sent  to  the  adjutant  general,  and  another 
to  the  topographical  bureau. 

The  site  selected,  and  marked  on  the  maps,  is 
within  600  yards  ol  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is 
60  to  one  hundred  feet  above  it.  The  contour  of  the 
ground  is  unfavorable  for  tlie  trace  ot  a regular  work; 
but  being  the  only  point  which  commands  the  entire 
town,  and  which  is  itself  commanded  by  no  oilier, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it.  The  recom- 
mendation was  approved  by  the  general,  who  viewed 
it  in  person.  On  the  22d  we  submitted  a complete 
plan  of  the  work,  which  was  alsu  approved,  and  a 
copy  of  which  will  hereafter  bo  forwarded  to  the 
department,  it  is  computed  for  a garrison  of  280 
men.  Its  irregular  shape  is  Ihe  natural  consequence 
of  the  ground;  and,  estunaiing  its  merits,  due  consi- 
deration must  be  given  to  the  objects  in  erecting  it. 
It  is  to  be  a magazn.e  of  ammunition,  and  a citadel 
111  case  ot  extremities,  into  which  a few  troops  can 
retreat,  and  hold  at  bay,  until  help  arrives,  a large 
number  ot  an  opposing  force. 

But  the  chiet  object  which  its  imposing  position 
will  doubtless  achieve  is  the  moral  effect  over  a fee- 
ble and  distracted  race,  who  are  now,  since  our  cap- 
ture of  their  artillery,  without  a single  gun.  Their 
own  guns  will  be  chiefly  used  to  garrison  the  fori; 
and  with  them  every  house  in  Santa  Fe  could  be 
levelled  on  the  least  appearance  ot  revolt.  On  the 
23d  the  work  was  commenced  w ilh  a small  force, 
and  on  ttie  27th,  the  requisition  being  complied  with, 

I set  to  work  1U0  laborers,  detailed  from  the  sol- 
diers of  the  army,  and  on  the  31st  thirty-one  Mexi- 
can brick  masons  were  add  a,  Tueh  will  form  the 
permanent  loree  until  tfie  work  is  completed. 
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It  being  d*t#rmineJ  to  send  an  express  to  the 
states,  on  tbs  25th  instant,  1 recommenced  to  pro- 
ject and  plat  my  maps  of  the  route  of  the  army  of 
the  west,  that  the  government  might  have  at  once 
the  benefit  of  my  labors.  This  was  a bold  under- 
taking— to  compass  in  a few  days  the  work  of 
months.  My  astronomical  observations  were  brought 
up  from  day  to  day  as  we  progressed  on  the  march, 
without  which  the  undertaking  would  have  been  im- 
practicable. We  all  worked  day  and  night,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  vo- 
lunteers I succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  undertak- 
ing, not,  however,  in  a very  satisfactory  way,  as  the 
accompanying  letter  to  General  Kearney,  forwarded 
by  him  with  the  express,  will  show.  Should  this 
journal  ever  appear,  that  letter  will  form  part  of  it, 
and  explain  what  I have  here  stated  more  fully.  I 
am  now  preparing,  at  more  ease  and  with  more  care, 
another  trace  of  my  maps,  which,  together  with  my 
additional  observations  for  the  position  of  Sinta  Fe, 
the  lunar  observations  at  Bent’s  Fort,  which  confirm, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  my  chronometric 
determinations,  and  the  altitude  of  each  camp  and 
lace  of  note,  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  bureau 
y an  express  which  leaves  here  on  the  5th  or  6th  of 
September. 

Events  at  the  place  now  begin  to  crowd  upon 
each  other  in  quick  succession;  but  my  duties  keep 
me  so  constantly  occupied  in  my  office  and  in  the 
field,  they  will  not  be  chronicled  in  regular  order,  or 
in  much  detail. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  general  assembled 
all  the  people  at  the  palace,  and  addressed  them  in 
about  the  same  language  as  at  Vegas;  the  princi- 
pal difference  being,  that  he  notified  all  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
had  full  liberty  to  quit  the  country  without  molesta- 
tion. Tne  next  day  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the 
Puebla  Indians  came  in  to  give  in  their  adhesion, 
and  to  express  their  great  satisfaction  at  his  arrival. 
This  large  and  formidable  band  are  amongst  the  best 
and  most  peaceable  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  They, 
early  after  the  conquest,  embraced  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  then 
more  civilized  masters — the  Spaniards.  Their  in- 
terview was  long  and  interesting.  They  expressed 
what  was  a tradition  with  them,  that  the  white  man 
would  come  from  the  far  east,  and  release  them  from 
the  bonds  and  shackles  which  the  Spaniards  have 
imposed,  not  in  the  name,  but  in  a worse  form  than 
slavery. 

They,  and  the  numerous  half-breeds,  in  whose 
veins  flow  their  blood,  are  our  fast  friends  now  and 
forever.  Three  hundred  years  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice have  failed  to  extinguish  in  this  race  the  re- 
collection that  they  were  once  the  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  masters  of  the  country.  The  day  of 
retribution  has  now  come,  and  they  have  their  re- 
venge. 

The  same  afternoon,  just  as  twilight  had  closed, 
the  vicar  of  the  department,  a huge  lump  of  fat, 
who  had  fled  with  Armijo,  came  puffing  into  town, 
and  soon  presented  himself  to  the  general.  The 
interview  was  amusing.  His  holiness  was  accom- 
panied by  two  young  priests;  one  of  them  showed 
the  highest  state  of  alarm  and  agitation.  The  vicar 
assured  the  general  he  had  been  persuaded  to  run  off 
by  the  women  of  his  family.  The  general  told  him, 
sharply,  he  thought  it  would  have  been  much  more 
in  keeping  with  his  holy  office  to  stand  by  his  flock, 
and  not  desert  them  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  than  lis 
ten  to  the  unreasonable  fears  of  two  women.  He  then 
told  the  general  that  at  another  time  he  would  give 
him  the  real  reason  for  running  away  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  American  army. 

A message  was  received  ihe  same  night  from  Ar- 
mijo, asking  on  what  terms  he  would  be  received  by 
the  general,  but  this  turned  out  to  be  only  a ruse,  on 
bis  part,  to  gain  time  in  his  High l to  the  south.  It  is 
now  quite  certain  he  had  in  the  canon  with  him 
4,000  men,  tolerably  armed,  and  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Had  he  been  any  sort  of  a general,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  give  us  infinite  trouble.  A priest 
arrived  last  night  (the  29th)  and  gave  the  certain  in 
telligence,  that  at  the  moment  of  Armijo’s  flight, 
Ogarte,  a colonel  of  the  regular  service,  was  on  his 
march  this  side  of  the  Passo  del  Norie,  with  500 
men  to  support  him;  that  he  would  have  been  ena- 
bled to  rouse  the  whole  southern  district,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  wealthiest  and  most  populous. 

Mr.  McGrffim,  an  American,  says  that  the  night 
Armijo’s  messenger  returned  from  Gen.  Kearney 
with  the  news  that  the  latter  had  refused  to  stop, 
but  was  still  advancing,  he  (Armijo)  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  trepidation;  that  he  sent  for  him,  (Mr. 
McGriffin,)  embraced  him,  and  asked  him  for  God 
sake  to  go  out  and  use  his  influence  with  General 
Kearney,  to  slop  him.  When  Mr.  McGriffin  told  him 
that  was  impossible,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  uncon- 
trollable despair. 


In  the  course  of  the  week,  various  deputations 
have  come  in  from  Taos,  giving  their  allegiance,  and 
asking  protection  from  the  Indians.  That  portion  is 
the  best  disposed  towards  the  United  States.  You 
can  tell  a Taos  man  at  once  by  the  cordiality  of  his 
salutation. 

A band  of  Navahoes,  naked,  thin,  and  devilish 
looking,  dropped  in  on  the  general  while  1 was  pre- 
sent. He  told  them  to  tell  their  chiefs  and  people 
that  he  was  aware  that  they  had,  for  a long  time, 
subsisted  by  plundering  the  Mexicans;  that  here 
after,  if  they  committed  these  acts,  he  would  hang- 
the  offenders  by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead. — 
He  also  sent  a message,  that  he  had  some  presents 
to  give  them,  which  he  would  distribute  in  a few 
days. 

Various  rumors  reached  us  from  the  south  that 
troops  are  marching  on  Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  rising,  &c.  To  quiet  them,  the  general  has 
determined  on  an  expedition  down  the  river,  150 
miles,  to  start  on  Wednesday,  1st  of  September.— 
The  order  is  already  out  to  prepare  to  march  for 
California  no  time  to  lose. 

September  30th. — To-day  we  went  to  church,  in 
great  state.  The  governor’s  seat,  a large  well  stuff 
ed  chair,  covered  with  crimson,  was  occupied  by  the 
general.  The  house  was  crowded  with  an  attentive 
audience,  of  men  and  women;  but  not  a word  was 
uttered  from  the  pulpit  by  the  priest,  who  kept  his 
back  to  the  audience,  the  whole  time  uttering  pray- 
ers. The  band — Ihe  identical  one  used  at  the  fan- 
dango— played  the  same  tunes  as  at  the  dance,  with- 
out intermission.  Except  the  governor’s,  and  one 
row  of  benches,  there  were  no  seats  in  the  church. 
Each  woman  dropped  on  her  knees,  on  the  bare  floor, 
as  she  entered;  and  only  changed  this  position  for  that 
on  her  seat,  at  long  intervals,  announced  by  the  tin- 
kle ot  a small  bell. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was.  decorated  with 
some  fifty  crosses,  a great  number  of  the  most  mis- 
erable paintings,  and  wax  figures  and  looking  glasses, 
trimmed  with  pieces  of  tinsel.  The  priest,  who  was 
a very  grave,  respectable  looking  person,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, commenced  the  services  by  sprinkling  holy 
water  over  the  congregation.  When  abreast  of  the 
general,  he  extended  his  silver  waterspout,  and  gave 
him  a handful. 

When  a favorite  air  would  be  struck,  the  young 
women — those  that  we  had  recognised  as  figuring 
at  the  fandango,  counted  their  beads,  tossed  their 
heads,  and  crossed  themselves,  at  the  time  of  the 
music. 

Though  not  a word  was  uttered,  the  whole  ser 
vice  was  grave  and  impressive;  and  1 though  it  was 
the  very  religion  for  the  people  present;  and  much 
more  decent  and  worthy  of  God’s  temple,  than 
many  of  the  ranting,  howling  discourses  we  have  at 
home. 

All  appeared  to  have  just  left  their  work  to  come 
to  church.  There  was  no  fine  dressing  or  personal 
display,  that  will  not  be  seen  on  week  days.  Indeed, 
on  returning  lrom  church,  we  found  all  the  stores 
open,  and  the  market  women  selling  their  melons 
and  plums,  as  usual. 

The  fruit  of  this  place — muskmelons,  apples,  and 
plums — is  very  indifferent,  and  would  scarcely  be 
eaten  in  the  states.  To  this  1 must  except  the  apri- 
cot, which  grows  in  perfection. 

Leaving  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Santa  Fe,  which 
varies  from  a thousand  feel  to  a mile  or  two  in  w idth, 
you  reach  barren  hills,  utterly  incapable,  from  soil 
and  climate,  of  producing  anything. 

The  valley  is  entirely  cultivated  by  irrigation,  and 
is,  as  you  will  see  on  the  sketch,  now  covered  with 
corn. 

The  population  of  Santa  Fe  is  from  2,000  to  4,000; 
and  they  are,  it  is  said,  the  poorest  people  ol  any 
town  in  the  province. 

The  houses  are  of  mud-bricks,  in  the  Spanish  style, 
generally  of  one  story,  and  built  on  a square.  The 
interior  of  the  square  is  an  open  court,  and  the  prin 
cipal  rooms  open  into  it.  They  are  forbidding  in  ap 
pearance,  from  the  outside,  but  once  in,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  their  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
thick  walls  make  them  cool  in  summer,  and  they  say, 
warm  in  winter. 

The  better  class  of  people  are  all  provided  with 
excellent  beds,  and  have  furniture;  but  the  lower 
class,  who  are  in  Get  but  serfs,  are  very  destitute, 
and  sleep  chiefly  on  skins  unlanried. 

The  women  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  appear  to  be  much  before  the  men  in  refine- 
ment, intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts. 
The  belter  class  dress  like  the  American  women, 
except  they  wear,  instead  of  a bonnet,  a scar!  over 
the  head.  This  they  ware  asleep,  or  awake,  in  the 
house,  or  out  ol  it. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  class  of  women,  is  a simple 
petticoat,  with  arms  and  shoulders  bare,  cexcepl 
what  may  happen  to  be  covered  by  the  reboso. 


The  men  who  have  means  to  do  so,  dress  after 
our  fashion;  but  by  far  the  greater  number,  when 
they  dress  at  all,  wear  leather  breeches,  tight  round 
the  hips,  and  open  from  the  knee  down;  and  shirt  and 
blanket  takes  the  place  of  our  coat  and  vest. 

The  city  is  dependent  on  the  distant  hills  for  wood, 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  may  be  seen  jackasses 
coming  laden  with  wood,  which  is  sold  at  two  bits 
or  25  cents  per  load.  They  are  the  most  diminutive 
little  creatures,  and  generally  mounted  from  behind, 
alter  the  fashion  of  leap  frog.  It  is  ihe  only  animal 
that  can  subsist  in  this  barren  region  without  the 
greatest  expense.  Our  horses  are  all  sent  to  distance, 
12,  15,  and  20  miles  to  grass. 

Grain  was  very  high  when  we  first  entered  the 
town,  selling  freely  at  $5  and  $6  the  fanegari  (140 
pounds.)  As  our  wagons  draw  near,  and  the  crops 
of  wheat  are  being  gathered,  it  is  gradually  falling 
to  four  dollars  the  fanegan. 

Milk  sells  at  six  cents  the  quart.  Eggs,  too,  for 
the  same  sum;  sugar  35  cents  per  pound,  and  coffee 
75  cents.  The  sugar  used  in  the  country  is  princi- 
pally made  from  the  cornstalk. 

A great  reduction  must  now  take  place  in  the 
price  of  dry  goods  and  groceries — 20  per  cent,  at 
least,  for  this  was  about  the  rate  of  duty  charged  by 
Armijo,  which  is  now,  of  course,  taken  off.  He  col- 
lected annually  some  50,000  or  60,000  dollars,  prin- 
cipally,  indeed  entirely,  on  goods  imported  over  land 
from  the  wagon  load,  without  regard  to  the  contents 
of  the  wagon. 

Mr  Alv  arez,  our  respectable  consul  here,  inform- 
ed me,  that  the  importations  from  the  United  States, 
through  New  Mexico,  varied  very  much;  but  that 
he  thought  they  would  average  about  a half  million 
yearly,  and  no  more.  Many  of  the  wagons  go  on  tr* 
Chihuahua  without  breaking  their  loads. 

New  Mexico  contains,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus,, made  a few  years  ago,  100,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  divided  into  three  departments — the  northern,  the 
middle,  and  the  southeastern.  These  are  again  sub- 
divided into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  towns. — 
The  lower,  or  southern,  is  incomparably  the  richest, 
containing  48,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
rich,  in  the  possession  of  farms,  slocks,  and  g dd- 
dust. 

The  statistics  and  resources  of  this  whole  country 
I will  defer  entering  into  until  my  return  from  the 
south. 

This  country,  although  poor  and  barren,  unless  the 
gold  mines  should  be  more  extensively  developed,  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  United  Slates,  and  all-impor- 
tant to  her  to  possess.  The  road  from  here  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  presents  no  obstacle  fora  rail  way,  and 
if  it  continues  as  good  to  the  Pacific,  will  be  the 
route  over  which  the  U.  States  will  pass  immense 
quantities  of  merchandise  into  what  will,  at  one  day 
become  the  rich  and  populous  stale  of  Sonora,  Du- 
rango, and  Southern  California. 

As  a military  possession,  it  is  important  and  ne- 
cessary. Its  mountain  fortresses  have  long  been  the 
retreating  place  of  the  warlike  parties  of  the  Indians 
and  robbers  that  sally  out  to  intercept  our  cara- 
vans, moving  on  the  different  lines  of  travel  to  the 
Pacific. 

Another  event  of  the  day  I must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion— the  ball  given  at  the  palace  by  the  general  on 
Thursday  night.  It  was  well  attended  by  all  the 
P'incipul  people  of  the  town,  Madam  Tula  included, 
and  kept  up  to  a late  hour.  The  American  cotillion 
was  danced  once  or  tw  ice,  but  soon  gave  way  to  the 
eoona,  the  boleso,  arid  the  Italian.  Every  variety 
of  figure  was  introduced  in  the  dance;  but  the  waltz 
was  the  basis  of  all,  except  Ihe  boleso,  which,  as 
danced  here,  resembles  our  negro  jig.  My  friend 
Lieut.  Cribbon,  ol  the  artillery,  has  noted  some  of 
the  music,  which  may  be  that  of  the  time  of  Ihe  con- 
quest. 1 send  a few  of  the  airs,  some  ot  which  are 
pretty,  and  when  1 get  back  to  Washington,  hope  to 
find  them  in  vogue. 

August  31st  — Lieutenant  Warner  arrived  t —day, 
with  the  wagon  train  ol  ordnance  stores;  but  the 
general  cannot  yet  relieve  him  from  the  duty.  To- 
morrow a small  expedition  goes  to  Taos;  but  Lieu- 
tenant Peck  being  sick,  1 have  not  an  officer  to  send 
with  it 

l o-dav,  pretty  well  authenticated  accounts  have 
arrived  that  Armijo,  having  met  Ugarte  advancing 
up  the  Del  Norte  with  500  regulars  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  returned  with,  and  is  now  rally- 
ing his  forces  in  the  lower  country  to  the  amount  of 
four  or  five  thousand;  and  it  is  said  that  numbers 
are  joining  him  from  the  upper  towns.  In  conse- 
quence, the  general  has  strengthened  the  army  with 
which  he  is  to  meet  him,  with  all  his  disposable 
force. 

We  march  day  after  to-morrow;  arid  I shall  turn 
over  the  construction  of  the  fort  to  Lieutenant  Gil- 
mer, and  leave  Lieut  Peck  to  assist  him,  as  he  is  Mill 
unable  to  ride. 
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PARTIES  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  second  session  of  the  xxix  congress  com- 
merces on  the  first  Monday  the  7th  of  next  month, 
and  terminates  on  the  3d  of  March,  1847.  On  that 
day  the  period  expires  fur  which  the  present  repre- 
sentatives hold  their  seats. 

The  present  house  of  representatives  is  composed 
of  140  locos,  75  whigs,  and  6 Native  Americans. — 
And  there  are  4 vacancies. 

Of  course  a deep  interest  is  felt  on  every  hand,  to 
ascertain  how  parties  are  likely  to  stand  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  members  of  which  are  now 
being  elected,  and  whose  period  of  service  com- 
mences on  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  and  expires  with 
President  Polk’s  first  term,  in  1849. 

So  lar  as  we  have  returns  of  the  elections  that 
have  taken  place,  the  following  table  exhibits  the 
state  ol  the  case. 


W. 

1846. 

L.  N.  Va’t. 

W. 

1844 
L.  N. 

Va’t. 

1 

2 

0 

4- 

1 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

16 

7 

1 

0 

10 

12 

2 

0 

11 

10 

0 

0 

8 

13 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36  42 

1 

6 

26 

56 

2 

1 

Maine, 

Vermont, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Georgia, 

S.  Carolina, 

Arkansas, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Florida 


For  additional  elections,  see  the  Chronicle  page. 

Elections. — New  York  — For  governor.  The  whig 
candidate.  Young,  is  elected-  -majority  now  estimated 
at  about  11,000  voles.  Silas  Wright,  his  loco  oppo- 
nent, had  10,000  majority  at  the  last  election. 

For  lieul.  governor , the  contest  is  close,  and  the  result 
as  yet  uncertain.  Mr.  Fish,  the  whig  candidate  lias  not 
kept  up  with  other  whig  candidates,  and  the  locos  are 
confident  that  Mr.  Gardiner  is  re-elected. 

The  stale  senate  —Eighteen  locos  and  five  whigs  and 
one  native  of  the  last  senate,  held  over.  Eight  senators 
were  to  be  elected  last  Tuesday.  Of  these,  the  whigs 
have  elected  six  and  locos  two.  The  senate  will  there- 
fore have  20  locos  and  11  whigs,  and  one  native— who 
by  the  way  is  also  a whig. 

The  house , last  year  was  composed  ot  74  locos,  52 
whigs,  and  two  anti-renters.  So  far  as  ascertained,  ihe 
whies  have  elected  61  and  the  locos  37  members  to  the 
next  house. 

Reprcsenlatives  to  congress  — In  tire  existing  congress, 
New  York  is  represented  by  21  locos,  9 whigs,  and  4 

'^SiTlar  as  returns  are  received,  the  whigs  are  said  to 
have  elected  23,  the  locos  8,  leaving  the  other  3 districts 

in  doubt.  . , , ... 

The  papers  by  this  morning  s mail  stale  that  one,  if 
not  two,  of  the  whig  candidates  for  the  N.  Y.  city  dis- 
trict will  contest  the  election,  a sufficient  number  ot 
votes  having  been  taken  under  protest  to  reverse  the  re- 
turns. „ _ 

New  Jersey —In  the  U.  Slates  congress  this  state  is 
represented  by  three  whigs  and  two  locos.  At  the  elec- 
tion which  took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  four  whigs  and 
one  loco  were  elected  to  the  next  congtess. 

At  the  regular  election  in  1844  tour  whigs  and  one 
loco  were  returned  to  congress,  but  one  whig  member 
elect  i iud,  and  a loco  was  elecied  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  stale  senate,  is  composed  of  19  members,  one  third 
of  whom  are  annually  elected.  Last  year  the  senate 
bad  12  whins  and  7 locos  in  it.  Ol  the  seven  members 
elected  on  Tuesday  last,  five  are  whigs  and  two  locos— 
leaving  parties  as  they  were  last  session. 

The  Assembly,  last  year  had  30  whigs  and  27  locos  — 
At  the  election  on  Tuesday  last  46  whigs  and  12  locos. 

The  wiiigs  have  therefore  a majority  of  five  in  the 
senate,  and  32  in  the  assembly— and  of  39  on  joint 

"Fourteen  of  the  nineteen  counties  in  die  state,  gave 
whig  majorities  on  Tuesday  last. 

Georgia— Congressional  Election— Official. 

Whir.  Loco. 

3,324  S.  Cohen,  2,227 

5,202 
4 083 
4.756 
1,243 
3,131 
3 507 
3,560 

♦Members  of  the  present  Congress,  independent 

,0Cm'  rs  King,  Jones,  Stevens  and  Tombs,  whigs— and 
Messrs-  Iverson,  Haralson,  Lumpkin,  and  Cobb,  locos 
elected,— being  a whig  gain  ol  one. 

Missouri — Official.  Representatives  to  congress. 

Oist. " Nominated  locos 
1.  * James  W . Bowlin  7,466 

8'  1 56 

8.624 
3,884 

7,195 


Dist  Whig 

1.  F.  B King,* 

2.  W.  II-  Crawford, 

3.  Thus.  Jones, 

4.  Win.  Mostly, 

5.  L.  W.  Couk,t 

6.  B.  Cleveland,* 

7.  A-  H.  Stevenson, 

8.  R.  Tombs, 


A.  Iverson,  5,599 

G.  W.  B.  Towns,*  3,904 
H A.  Haralson,*  4,908 
J.  H.  Lumpkin*  5.033 

H.  Cobb*  4,363 

Win.  Turner,  2.U7S 
R.  W.  Flournoy,  1,917 


*E!ected.  All  locos.  Miller  and  Birch  are  whigs, 
but  there  was  no  serious  pariy  contest.  The  whigs 
made  no  nominations. 

Popular  vole  on  adopting  the  new  constitution  of  the  slate. 
For  the  new  constitution,  25,215 

Against  it,  33,675 


Constitution  rejected  by, 


8,460 


Mr.  Milburg 

2.  *Jfoliu  Jana  soil 

3.  »J  nines  S Gut  n 

4.  * Hail 

5.  +John  S.  Phelps 


Uriel  Wright,  nat.  5,265 
John  G Miller 


James  ii-  Buell 

Campbell 


6,931 
1 814 
4 379 
6,313 


Business  Circles— Monet  Market.— The  most  im- 
portant item  in  this  department  will  be  Lund  in  another 
page  under  the  head  of  “ National  Finances.” 

The  circumstance  of  the  United  States  Treasurer  com- 
ing into  the  money  market  for  a loan  of  five  millions,  in 
adoition  to  the  three  millions  of  treasury  notes  which  he 
offered  ten  days  before,  and  which  are  still  in  market,  has 
created  quite  a ferment  in  Wall  street  and  other  money 
marts.  Of  course  the  public  journals  are  full  of  specula 
tions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  government  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  loan.  We  had  quite  an  assortment  ol  these 
marked  for  insertion,  but  after  putting  what  are  inserted 
in  type,  we  repented  doing  so,  and  stopped  where  we 
were.  Our  readers  would  have  to  have  more  faith  in 
such  articles,  most  of  which  are  intended  for  speculation, 
either  political  or  financial,  than  we  have,  if  they  sue 
ceeded  in  reaching  any  certainty  on  the  subject  The 
Washington  Union  says,  “There  are  aboutor  near  484,- 
000,000  in  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  t ho  privilege  of 
borrowing  or  issuing  Treasury  notes.  We  have  suffiei 
ent  sinews  of  war,  not  only  to ‘get  along,’  but  to  prose 
cute  die  war  with  all  vigor. ’’  The  Philadelphia  U.  S. 
Gazelle,  quoting  the  above  paragraph  adds — ‘ Huzza  for 
our  side  ! Plenty  of  money  and  right  to  borrow  more  1 ! 
What,  then,  was  Mr.  Walker  attempting  to  do  in  New 
York  a short  time  since  ? Why  did  he  ask  for  money, 
and  why  did  he  evince  so  much  anger  at  not  obtaining 
u?  Did  he,  like  the  man  in  the  play,  “only  ask  for  in  for- 
mation ?” 

By  scanning  the  business  journals  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  we 
find  the  money  market  represented  to  be  in  healthy 
condition.  Business  paper  of  good  standing,  at  usual 
dates,  commands  money  at  legal  interest  without  diffi 
cully.  On  the  other  hand,  trade  is  sufficiently  active  to 
occasion  a demand  for  what  money  the  banks  have  to 
dispose  of.  At  New  York  the  amount  of  specie  in  the 
banks  has  fallen  off  nearly  one  million  since  the  last  re- 
port. This  has  decided  them  not  to  subscribe  to  the  U 
S.  loan.  Their  business  customers  express  apprehen- 
sions that  the  large  sums  required  by  government  for 
currying  on  the  war,  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  called  for,  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  supply 
of  money  for  trade. 

Foreign  exchanges  are  in  our  favour — 7 a 7^  on  Lon 
don.  Specie  would  come  in  if  this  rate  were  likely  to 
continue.  But  when  the  foreign  goods  that  are  now 
waiting  for  the  new  tariff  come  into  market,  they  will 
aflect  the  rates.  Domestic  exchanges  are  fair.  New 
yurt,,  on  N.  Orleans,  commands  a j tier  cent,  premium. 

Flour  and  Grain. — Prices  obtained  upon  the  last 
steamer  from  Europe,  have  not  been  maintained.  Flour 
lias  receded  about  25  cents,  and  wheat  in  proportion. — 
One  reason  for  this,  was  the  want  of  sufficient  shipping 
to  transport  our  bulky  products  to  Europe,  as  fast  as  it  is 
being  hurried  from  the  interior,  in  anticipation  of  com- 
ing winter  and  consequent  suspension  of  interior  navi- 
gation • A considerable  portion  of  our  shipping  has  been 
employed  as  government  transports,  in  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  rates  of  freight  have  run  up,  so  as  to  affect 
the  price  of  articles  to  he  shipped.  A large  ship  at  New 
York,  on  Monday  last  was  freighted  to  carry  grain  to 
Glasgow,  at  13d.  Flour  to  Liverpool  is  3s.  6d.,  grain 
12id? 

Immense  quantities  of  Flour  and  Grain  will  be  arrest- 
ed upon  the  way  to  market  by  ihe  route  of  Lakes  and 
Canals,  fur  warn  of  transport  facilities.  There  was  not 
sufficient  shipping  upon  the  Lakes  to  empty  ihe  depots 
to  which  bread  stuffs  were  hurried.  Freshets  injured  the 
canals  throughout  the  conntry  this  season  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent.  Yet  the  quantity  of  bread  stuffs  that  has 
reached  the  sea  ports  and  from  thence  been  shipped  to 
Europe,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  Corn  crops,  of  the  country  bordering  upon  the 
lakes,  though  abundant,  will  hardly  any  of  it  reach  an 
Atlantic  port  in  time  to  be  shipped.  Corn  is  much  later 
in  maturing  than  Wheat  or  Rye.  Most  of  it  of  necessi- 
ty, remains  in  the  field  until  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Briiannia  steamer  from  Liverpool,  due  some  days 
— has  not  yet  arrived. 


“Col.  Fremont’s  party  arrived  here  yesterday,  hay- 
ing had  some  pretty  hard  fighting  with  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians.  They  number  about  two  hundred,  and 
are  the  most  daring  and  hardy  set  of  fellows  I ever 
looked  upon.  They  are  splendid  marksmen,  and  can 
plant  a bullet  in  an  enemy’s  head  with  their  horses 
at  a full  gallop.  They  never  think  of  eating  bread, 
but  live  upon  meat  all  the  time.  They  never  sleep 
in  a house  but  on  the  ground,  with  a blanket  around 
them,  their  saddle  for  a pillow,  and  a rifle  by  their 
side.  I should  like  to  give  you  some  more  minute  ac- 
count of  them,  hut  time  will  not  admit.” 


Foreign — From  Spain.  The  ship  Gaston,  arrived  at 
New  York,  left  Gibraltar  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  day 
fixed  for  the  royal  wedding  at  Madrid.  The  guns  firing 
in  honor  of  the  event,  were  resounding  along  the  Span- 
ish coast.  Great  excitement  existed  at  Gibraltar,  and 
bad  feelings  between  the  French  and  English.  A war 
was  expecied  by  many.  A British  squadron  sailed  on 
the  6 i i i for  Cadiz,  to  take  home  the  British  minister,  who 
had  left  Madrid.  A French  fleet  was  daily  expected  off 
Gibtaltar.  'The  Gaston  brings  London  dates  six  days 
later  than  the  last  steamer,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
what  news  from  thence. 

Col.  Fremont. — A letter  from  Monterey  on  the 
Pacific  to  the  editor  of  the  Alexendria  Gazette  con- 
tains the  annexed  notice  of  our  interesting  young 
countiyman,  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont.  The  letter  is  dat- 
ed July  20: 


THE  TENNESSEE  VOLUNTEERS. 

LETTER  OF  COI,.  IV.  B CAMPBELL. 

Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico  September  25,  1816 
Dear  Sir:  1 have  not  time,  as  the  express  leaves 
very  shortly,  to  write  you  a letter,  but  only  (o  let  you 
know  that  an  attack  was  made  bv  Gen  Taylor’s  ar- 
my on  Monterey  on  Ihe  21st,  which  succeeded  in  part 
bv  taking  one,  fortress  and  portion  of  the  town  on  that 
day;  and  on  the  221  and  231,  two  other  forts  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  on  the  24th  Gen.  Amptidia  sent  in  a 
white  flag  proposing  terms.  A conference  was  held 
yesterday  which  resulted  in  an  armistice  for  eight 
weeks,  and  an  agreement  that  the  Mexican  general 
should  march  offhis  whole  army  with  their  arms  and 
six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  stores  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Americans,  tffid  to-day  at  10  o’clock,  the  main 
fortress  is  to  be  delivered  up. 

For  all  this  Tennessee  has  suffered  most  severely — 
my  regiment  went  early  into  action  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  September,  and  was  ordered  to  sustain 
some  regulars  who  were  said  to  be  attacking  a fort 
at  one  end  of  the  city.  When  I arrived  with  them 
within  point  blank  musket  shot  of  the  fort,  no  regu- 
lars were  visible — they  had  filed  to  the  right  and  tak- 
en shelter  behind  houses,  and  had  got  into  the  out- 
skirts of  town,  so  that  my  command  was  left  exposed 
to  the  most  severe  discharge  of  artillery  and  musket- 
ry that  wag  ever  poured  upon  a line  of  volunteers  — 
They  bore  the  fire  with  wonderful  courage,  and  were 
brought  to  the  charge  in  a few  minutes,  and  rushed 
upon  the  fort  and  took  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
It  was  most  gallantly  done.  The  Mississippi  regi- 
ment sustained  my  regiment  most  gallantly  in  the 
charge,  and  came  into  the  fight  like  valiant  soldiers. 
We  passed  through  the  lort  and  into  the  town,  but 
other  well  fortified  places  put  a stop  to  our  progress, 
and  we  had  to  keep  up  the  fight  from  behind  wall- 
fences  and  houses  all  day. 

The  fort  which  we  took  has  been  in  our  possession 
ever  since.  Two  other  forts  were  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  on  the  22d,  and  taken  possession  of  by  our  men. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st  September,  I marched  to 
the  attack  on  Monterey  with  my  regiment,  number- 
ing 379,  including  officers,  non  commissioned  officers 
and  privates;  and  my  loss  during  the  day  was  26  kil- 
led, 77  wounded,  and  2 missing,  supposed  now  cer- 
tainly to  he  dead.  This  will  show  you  whether  we 
stood  the  fire,  as  our  march  all  the  time  was  onward 
or  stationary  upon  the  ground  we  had  taken. 

I send  you  a list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
action,  that  you  may  publish.  I regretted  that  Capt. 
Whitfield’s  company  could  not  have  been  with  us, 
but  one  company  was  to  be  left,  and  he  had  the  day 
befoie  been  on  hard  duly  with  his  company,  and  was 
properly  the  one  to  be  left  behind.  Myself,  Lieut. 
Col.  Anderson,  Major  Alexander,  and  Lieut.  Adju- 
tant Heiman,  were  on  horseback,  and  1 can  say,  that 
never  did  men  act  more  promptly  and  gallantly  than 
did  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson,  and  Adjutant  Heiman,  and 
Major  Alexander,  until  the.  last  fell  wounded,  early 
in  the  action.  The  whole  command  acted  nobly  and 
bravely. 

I am  yours,  W.  B.  CAMPBELL. 

Allen  A.  Hall,  esq. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I went  with  General  Tay| 
lor  and  witnessed  the  marching  out  of  the  Mexicat  s 
and  the  marching  in  of  a part  of  our  troops  into  11  a 
big  fort,  so  that  all  the  fortificalions  and  public  prop- 
erty and  stores  are  now  in  our  possession,  and  11  o 
Mexicans  have  a few  days  left  allowed  lo  march  off. 
The  Mexican  force  is  8 or  10  thousand  in  the  fort 
and  in  town.  The  armistice  is  for  eight  weeks. 

I may  say  of  my  officers  and  men,  that  they  all  be- 
haved most  gallantly  and  nobly,  and  have  sustained 
the  high  character  of  our  stale  for  valor  and  chivalry 
in  the  field  of  battle.  I cannot  now  make  any  dis- 
tinction: all  acted  their  parts  well. 

[Nashville  Whig , Ocf.  24. 

Young  Africa” — as  the  ablotion  division  at  Boston 
are  designated  by  some,  have  nominated  Dr  Howe  as 
their  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wimhrop.  He  ac- 
cepts the  nomination.  He  says  it  is  necessary  for  some 
one  to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at,  and  lie  devoies  himself. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  C.  Sumner,  at  Boston,  it  _ap- 
pears  was  made  in  his  absence.  He  peremptonly^de- 
citnee. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Britannia  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th 
of  October  and  reached  Boston  on  the  7th  instant. — 
The  telegraphic  wires  were  immediately  cut,  and 
speculation  was  on  the  wing  in  every  direction. — 
Flour,  grain,  provisions  and  cotton,  all  had  advanced 
in  price  in  England,  since  our  last  dates  from  thence. 

The  intelligence  by  this  arrival,  of  th'-  settlement 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  marriage,  is  important  to 
statesmen.  The  price  and  scarcity  of  food  is  inte- 
roatmg  to  business  men.  The  wauls  of  Ireland  are 
deeply  affecting. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Flour  at  London,  October  10th  bonded,  34  to  36s.; 
United  States  free  38s.  6d.  a 39s.  6d.  and  advancing. 
The  average  of  October  3d  lor  flour,  54s.  October 
19th  56s. 

Indian  corn  52  a 56s. 

The  price  of  bread  stuff  was  advancing  throughout 
Europe. 

Cotton — October  10. — Georgia  lair  5J  a 5 1\  Mo- 
bile 6 a 6];  New  Orleans  6i  a 6 1 — being  an  advance 
of  about  ]d. 

J\Ioney  market. — The  probability  of  having  to  make 
large  shipments  of  specie  to  the  United  States  for 
breadstuff's,  had  greatly  depressed  the  London  money 
market. 

The  Cambria  steamer  had  arrived  at  Liverpool. 

Ireland.  The  distress  in  Ireland  is  increasing  in 
severity.  Riots  for  food,  and  agrarian  outrages  have 
occurred  in  various  places.  Disease,  the  sad  com- 
panion of  famine,  is  spreading  fearfully. 

Tne  Limerick  Chronicle  of  the  10th  ult.  has  the 
following  painful  announcements,  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  this  country:  “Such  is  the  panic  in  the 
families  of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  fear  of  po- 
pular commotion  and  violence,  that  several  this 
week  sent  into  Limerick  their  plate  and  private  pa- 
pers, for  security  from  a multitude  excited  by  want. 
Several  sail  boats,  with  corn,  from  both  sides  of  the 
Shannon,  were  slopped  on  their  passage  to  this  mar- 
ket. In  the  district  of  Doonass,  eight  acres  of  tur- 
nips were  dug  ip  and  taken  away  by  the  country 
people,  to  satisfy,  they  said,  their  immerliate  wants, 
in  tne  aosence  of  potatoes.  Three  hundred  sacks  of 
corn  were  turned  off  by  the  country  people,  near 
Bird  Hill,  and  the  owners  were  obliged  to  sell  the 
grain  at  the  neighboring  mills.  At  Newport,  the 
mob  would  have  plundered  eight  carts  laden 
with  flour,  from  Rockvale  mills  on  their  way  to  Li 
merick,  but  for  the  sub  inspecter  Lewis,  who  remon- 
strated with  them,  when  they  suffered  the  carts  to 
proceed.  A multitude  of  destitute  people  assembled 
at  Clare,  and  marched  into  Ennis,  threa'ening  to 
stop  the  transit  of  corn  to  market,  and  prevent  the 
shipment  of  grain  and  flour,  unless  their  necessities 
were  relieved.” 

In  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Galway  Vindicator 
contains  the  following:  “Every  moment  is  adding  to 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  famishing  laboring  po- 
pulation of  this  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  people 
are  literal ly  perishing  for  want  of  any  thing  with 
which  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

The  Very  Rev.  J.  McHale,  writing  from  Holly- 
mounl,  county  of  Mayo,  draws  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  that  county;  “Deaths,  1 re- 
gret to  say  innumerable,  from  starvation,  and  its 
direful  effects,  plunder,  robberies,  and  open  attacks 
on  property,  are  occurring  every  day;  the  bonds  of 
society  are  almost  dissolved.  Parliament  lias  made 
ample  provisions  for  obviating  these  unparalleled 
evils,  and  yet  they  are  suffered  to  continue.”  In  ma- 
ny districts  the  peasantry  are  turbulent,  complaining 
of  want  and  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment officers.  Agrarian  outrages  were  frequent  in 
Tipperary.  Robbery  of  arms  was  becoming  very 
prevalent.  Rockite  notices,  threatening  equally 
those  who  give  and  those  who  took  low  wages,  were 
posted  on  many  of  the  chapels. 

Proclamation.  The  recent  outrages  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  elicited  a short  proclamation  from  the 
lord  lieutenant,  which  says: 

“His  excellency  is  determined,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  to  protect  that  lawful  trade  in  the  articles 
of  food,  the  complete  security  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  people;  and  he  earnestly 
warns  all  persons  of  the  danger  which  they  incur  by 
taking  part  in  these  illegal  proceedings. 
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“The  lord  lieutenant  has  also  been  informed  lhal 
a disposition  has  in  some  instances  been  manifested 
by  the  laborers  employed  in  public  works  to  resist 
the  arrangements  which  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Works  have  made  in  order  to  insure  their  proper 
execution  by  task  or  piece  work,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
tain, by  violence,  a higher  rate  of  wages.  These 
officers  are  acting  under  the  express  directions  of  the 
government;  and,  if  this  improper  interference  is 
persevered  in,  the  lord  lieutenant  will  be  compelled 
to  order  the  works  to  be  discontinued.” 

The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  says:  “Day  by  day  the  accounts  from 
the  country  become  still  more  gloomy.  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  day  is  more  disheartening  than  any 
which  it  has  been  my  painTul  duly  to  communicate 
since  the  commencement  of  the  visitation.  The  state 
of  the  country  cannot  be  contemplated  without  seri- 
ous apprehensions;  for  the  magnitude  of  the  calami- 
ty seems  far  to  exceed  the  means  that  are  available 
for  the  relief  of  the  multitudes  utterly  destitute. — 
On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment are  doing  all  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  government  to  accomplish,  and  the  landlords 
generally  are  disposed  to  discharge  these  duties  in  a 
becoming  and  benevolent  spirit,  but  the  peasantry 
are  suffering  dreadfully,  and  food  riots  have  again 
occurred  in  Limerick  and  other  districts.”  Extracts 
are  given  from  the  Irish  papers,  extending  to  several 
columns,  show  ing  ihe  miserable  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Another  correspondent  says,  “the  condition  of  this 
country  is  in  the  last  degree  perilous  and  wholly  un- 
precedented. The  failure  of  last  year  was  a trifle, 
a mere  shadow  of  the  terrible  reality  which  now'  ex- 
ists. On  the  eve  of  the  potato  harvest,  at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  year,  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
crop  are  gone.  The  blight  has  destroyed  food  to  the 
value  of  ten  millions  sterling.” 

A leading  article  in  the  Chronicle  upon  Irish  dis- 
tress says:  “We  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  our 
knowledge  of  our  correspondent’s  sources  of  infor- 
mation compels  us  to  regard  the  statements  of  his 
letter  as  coming  nearer  to  the  real  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  of  a matter  which  perhaps  no  man 
living  is  capable  of  yet  comprehending  in  all  its  hor- 
rible integrity,  than  anything  which  we  have  yet 
presented  to  our  readers.” 

To  relieve  the  universal  distress,  the  Dublin  Even- 
ing Mail  estimates  that  the  sum  of  8,640,000/.  will 
he  required.  The  calculation  is  thus  arrived  at: — 
“By  the  government  returns,  the  quantity  of  land  un- 
der potatoes  has  been  arrived  at  accurately  through 
the  police — they  calculate  the  value  only  at  from 
12/.  to  15/.  per  acre,  and  it  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  in  value  of  thirteen  millions  and  a half.  They 
calculate  that  three  millions  and  a half  of  thiscrop  is 
available — consequently  the  loss  to  the  agriculturist 
is  ten  millions.  With  this  loss  ascertained,  they  are 
called  upon  to  tax  themselves  to  the  same  amount. 
There  are  about  320  baronies  in  Ireland  generally — 
the  government  officers  calculate  lhai  it  will  require 
3,000/.  a month  to  employ  the  poor  in  each  barony, 
at  tenpence  a day — twenty-four  working  da)s  in  the 
month — multiply  this  by  nine,  and  the  bill  to  be  paid 
is  8,640,000/.  It  is  now  discovered  that  the  grand 
panacea  for  our  misfortunes,  the  universal  drainage 
act,  this  million  of  money  which  was  to  be  lent  us, 
is  totally  inoperative,  for  estates  which  are  entailed 
can  receive  no  advance.”  That  disturbance  may  be 
checked  as  much  as  possible,  a large  body  of  troops 
is  concentrating  at  Athlone,  which,  from  its  central 
position,  is  well  adapted  for  a depot,  from  which 
drafts  can  be  drawn  in  case  of  disturbances  on  the 
border  counties.  Part  of  the  Scots’  Greys  and 
Queen’s  Bays  have  already  marched  thither  from 
Dublin,  and  further  reinforcements  are  daily  arriv- 
ing. 

On  the  10th  ult.  a deputation  from  the  barony  of 
Glenquin,  in  Limerick,  including  among  its  mem- 
bers Lord  Courtenay,  waited  on  the  lord  lieutenant, 
to  submit  certain  resolutions  agreed  to  at  the  New- 
castle presentment  sessions.  Tney  were  embodied 
in  a memorial,  urging  the  expediency  of  opening 
government  stores  for  the  sale  of  meal,  an  immedi- 
ate assembling  of  parliament,  and  additional  means 
for  employing  the  poor.  Lord  Besborough  gave  the 
deputation  every  encouragement,  promising  to  for- 


ward the  memorial,  and  to  give  the  other  sugges- 
tions a favorable  consideration. 

Presentment  sessions  continue  to  be  held  in  differ- 
ent districts. 

Naval  depot  at  Cork.  The  formation  of  a naval 
depot  at  Cork  seems  settled.  The  government  will 
immediately  begin  “to  erect  large  coal  stores, 
wharves,  &c.,  capable  of  containing  20,000  to  30,000 
tons  of  coal;  and  they  also  intend  to  construct  foun- 
dries, &c.,  for  repairing  and  titling  her  majesty’s 
stpamers  Capt.  James,  of  Ihe  engineers,  is  appoint- 
ed to  go  to  Cove,  to  survey  and  report  how  Cork  har- 
bor and  Haulbovvline  Island  may  be  made  more 
available  as  a naval  slation.  tl  lc  ihp  iaipiYlJnn  r.f 
the  government  to  erect  a pier  at  Cove,  Tor  the  use 
of  large  class  steamers,  as  well  as  for  a harbor  of 
refuge  and  general  landing  place.”  The  lords  of  the 
admiralty  have  determined  forthwith  to  commission 
and  send  to  Cove  a permanent  guard-ship. 

It  is  stated  that  letters  received  in  Dublin  from 
Trieste,  dated  the  28th  of  September,  say  that  on 
that  day  an  estafette  had  arrived  in  that  port  from 
London,  supposed  on  account  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  orders  to  buy  up  all  the  Indian  corn  at 
that  place  and  Alexandria,  together  with  all  the 
peas,  beans,  and  other  lentils  to  be  had  there.” 

Sir  William  Verner  has  been  restored  to  the  de- 
puty-lieutenancy of  the  county  of  Tyrone;  and  the 
lord-lieutenant  has  approved  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  John  O’Connell,  M.  P.,  to  the  deputy-lieuten- 
ancy of  the  county  of  Kerry. 

The  steamer  Great  Britain.  All  the  attempts  to  get 
this  steamer  off  the  sands  at  Dundrum  Bay  have 
failed.  She  is  now  much  higher  up  on  the  beach, 
and  all  chance  of  getting  her  off  is  nearly  at  an  end. 
She  is  insured  in  London  for  about  <£20,000,  and  in 
Glasgow  and  other  places;  hut  it  is  said  that  the 
whole  insurances  fali  far  short  of  her  cost — that  is, 
above  <£120,000.  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  un- 
derwriters refuse  to  pay  these  insurances  on  the 
ground  that  the  vessel  was  lost  through  gross  negli- 
gence. On  the  11th  ult.,  a strong  south  wind  shift- 
ed the  vessel’s  bows  from  northeast  to  direct  west, 
and  she  was  at  that  date  hard  and  fast  in  about  ten 
feet  of  sand,  with  n basement  of  bard  rock.  If  she 
moved  further  to  the  northwest,  she  would  shift  on 
a ridge  of  rocks  that  would  destroy  her  bottom. — 
Holes  have  been  scuttled  in  her  bottom,  and  the  tide 
rises  inside  to  the  height  of  the  outside.  The  ship’s 
stores  remain  on  board,  and  the  customs  have  sealed 
up  all  the  excisable  articles. 

A letter  in  the  Warder  of  the  17th  says:  “This 
ill-fated  ship  still  remains  on  the  sands.  She  is  now 
perfectly  upright,  well  moored  both  head  and  stern, 
and  in  comparative  safety.”  The  editor  of  the 
Warder  says:  “How  so  fine  a sea-boat  came  where 
she  now  lies  is  a puzzle  to  every  man  who  has  seen 
her,  except  Capt.  Claxlon,  and  his  account  of  the 
matter  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  This  gentleman’s 
statement,  taken  from  the  log  of  the  Great  Britain, 
proved  that  the  captain  had  lost  about  thirty-five 
miles  in  a very  few  hours,  and  that  he  must  have 
passed  by  the  Calf  of  Man  lighihouse,  which  he  says 
he  took  for  the  light  on  the  Irish  coast,  in  daylight. 
Nothing  short  of  a public  investigation  can  by  any 
possibility  relieve  ail  the  parties  concerned  of  the 
strange  notions  afloat  in  Ihe  public  mind  respecting 
the  stranding  and  abandonment  of  so  fine  a ship.” 

FRANCE. 

Deficiency  of  food.  The  official  reports  made  to 
the  minister  of  commerce  in  France,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest. 
Orders  have  consequently  been  given  for  hastening 
on  the  execution  of  public  works,  so  as  to  provide 
employment  for  the  laboring  classes  during  the  win- 
ter; and  the  government  intends  to  form  charitable 
establishments  at  which  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  works  may  receive  re- 
lief. 

Supply  of  food.  In  order  to  obviate  the  conse- 
quences  of  a deficiency  in  the  supply  of  food  the 
French  government  has  emptied  all  the  military  ma- 
gazines, and  thrown  their  contents — grain  and  flour 
— into  the  markets.  This  will  necessarily  have  the 
temporary  effect  looked  for;  hut  when  it  becomes 
indispensable  that  those  magazines  be  replenished, 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  expedient  may  be 
easily  foreseen. 
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On  the  6th  ultimo,  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French,  completed  his  seventy-third  year.  He  is 
the  oldest  sovereign  in  Europe,  except  Ernest,  King 
of  Hanover. 

Scarcity  of  provisions.  The  price  of  bread  in  Paris 
has  undergone  no  change  for  the  second  fortnight  of 
October.  The  prospects,  however,  had  not  improv- 
ed, and  there  was  even  every  reason  to  fear  that  it 
would  increase  during  the  winter,  although  five  or 
six  hundred  vessels  laden  with  corn  were  now  on 
their  way  from  America  and  Southern  Russia  for 
the  French  shores.  A portion  of  that  supply  will 
be  required  for  Algeria,  where  the  heat,  which  in 
some  places  rose  to  55°  centigrade,  had  completely 
burnt  up  the  crops.  The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  deficiency,  which  on  no 
former  occasion  had  exceeded  22  days’  consumption, 
will  this  year  probably  amount  to  upwards  of  40. — 
Germany  is  not  less  embarrassed  than  France  in  re- 
spect of  provisions.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
and  other  states  of  the  Zoliverein  had  laid  an  export 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  wheat.  Switzerland,  Sicily, 
Naples,  Portugal,  a portion  of  Sweden,  &c.,  were 
similarly  menaced  with  scarcity.  Twelve  bakers 
and  four  nnrninntnrfi  nf  Paria_iiAd  fulled  in  the  course 

oflast  week. 

In  France,  all  parties  are  enjoying  the  triumph 
obtained  over  their  English  rivals,  by  the  matrimo- 
nial connections  which  it  is  supposed  will  insure  a 
preponderance,  or  rather  an  undisputed  sway  for 
French  influence  in  Spain.  The  journals  were  fill- 
ed with  minute  details  of  the  wedding  and  of  every 
movement  connected  with  it.  On  the  12ih  ult.,  the 
French  capital  was  informed  by  telegraphic  des- 
patch, that  the  Spanish  marriages  had  quietly  taken 
place  on  the  10th,  according  to  arrangements  made. 
The  excitement  on  the  subject  has  decreased  in  Pa- 
ris, all  parties  conceiving  that  the  affair  is  virtually 
settled  by  the  wedding  having  been  accomplished. — 
The  apartments  in  the  Tuileries  for  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Montpensier  have  been  all  prepared  and 
inspected  by  the  king  himself.  M.  Guizot  gave  a 
grand  state  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby’s  arrival. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  6th 
ult.  had  pardoned  upwards  of  a hundred  prisoners 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier.  Among  those  whose  penalties  were 
commuted  are  five  of  the  accomplices  ofQuenessit, 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  court  of  peers  in 
1841,  for  an  attempt  against  the  lives  of  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans,  Nemours,  and  Aumale.  “Agreeably  to 
the  desire  of  the  king,”  adds  the  account,  “the  am- 
nestied were  to  be  apprised  of  their  pardon  on  the 
10th,  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince.” 

Incendiary  fires  still  rage  in  France,  and  the  un- 
accountable drain  on  the  savings  banks  continued. 

SPAIN. 

The  royal  marriages.  The  marriage  contracts 
were  signed  and  sealed  on  ihe  9th,  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers,  the 
French  ambassador,  &c.  A splendid  dejeuner  was  at- 
terwards  given  in  the  palace. 

The  marriages  of  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Infante 
were  solemnized  in  the  halls  of  the  ambassadors,  at  half 
past  ten  P.  M. , on  the  10th  ult.  All.  the  royal  family 
were  present,  as  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  state,  the 
church,  and  the  household;  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  a host  of  nobles,  ladies,  guards,  &.c.  A sumptuous 
temporary  altar  was  erected  on  the  left  of  the  throne. — 
All  having  taken  their  station,  the  religious  ceremony 
commenced. 

The  queen,  who  was  as  pale  as  her  sister  was  flushed , 
descended  the  steps  of  the  throne;  the  Infante  Francisco 
de  Assiz  placing  himself  by  her  side;  the  quern-mother 
being  on  her  majesty’s  right.  At  the  same  tune,  the  In- 
fante and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  with  the  Duke  de 
Aumale,  stationed  themselves  on  the  right  of  Queen 
Christina.  The  Patriarch  of  the  Indies  read  a short 
exhortation  upon  the  duties  of  matrimony,  and  proceed- 
ed through  the  usual  form  of  demanding  of  the  princi- 
pals,; whether  there  was  any  impediment  why  they 
should  not  enter  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  and  whether 
they  accepted  each  other  for  husband  and  wife!  He 
then  blessed  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  concluded 
the  ceremony;  and  immediately  after,  Queen  Christina, 
who  was  observed  to  raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
more  than  once  during  the  continuance,  embraced  her 
daughters,  and  kissed  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the 
Infante  Francisco  de  Assiz  upon  the  forehead. 

At  the  same  time  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  royal  family;  and  the  queen 
and  her  sister  retired  with  their  husbands. 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  had  presented  Senor  Istu- 
riz  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
with  a snuff-box  set  in  brilliants,  bearing  the  portrait  ol 
King  Louis  Philippe. 

On  the  11th,  the  "veiling,’’  as  the  solemn  religious  ce- 
remony consequent  on  state  marriages  is  termed,  took 
place  in  the  church  of  Alocha. 

On  the  12th  the  French  Princes  were  to  leave  Mad- 
rid, after  holding  a grand  drawing-room,  for  Aranjuez, 


to  remain  until  the  16th,  on  which  day  they  vvill  make 
their  solemn  entry  into  the  capital.  This  will  be  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  royal  festivities. — 
The  bull-fights  do  not  begin  until  the  20th. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was 
not  present  at  the  royal  marriages.  He  had  delivered 
another  and  stronger  protest,  declaring  his  government 
would  not  recognise  the  rights  of  the  Infante’s  issue. — 
The  London  Times  says:  “This  protest  will  seriously 
disorder  the  relations  of  Europe,  and  will  heighten  the 
dislike  with  which  the  English  minister  is  regarded  at 
Madrid.  He  is  now  treated  with  the  most  distant  po- 
liteness, and  regarded  as  Lhe  representative  of.  a hostile 
power.’’ 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  been  appointed  historio- 
grapher of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and 
the  Infante  Luisa.  He  goes  to  Spain,  accompanied  by 
M.  Auguste  Maquet,  a young  and  distinguished  poet, 
and  a celebrated  painter.  M.  Theophile  Gaultier  and 
M.  Amedee  Achard  have  also  gone  to  Spain  to  “as- 
sist’’ at  the  marriage. 

By  the  last  advices  the  funds  in  Madrid  were  advanc- 
ing,and  public  confidence  in  the  existing  order  of  things 
was  becoming  more  decided. 

The  Gazette  of  the  12th  ult.  publishes  a royal  decree, 
conferring  on  the  Prince  Don  Francisco  de  Assiz  Ma- 
ria de  Bourbon  the  honorary  title  of  “King,”  with  the 
style  of  “Majesty.”  By  another  decree,  the  queen,  with 
a view  to  perpetuate  in  the  family  of  Count  Bresson  the 
recollection  of  the  marriaee  of  her  very  beloved  sister 
Donna  Luisa,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it  as  pleni- 
potentiary, had  granted  to  his  son  (her  majesty’s  godson) 
the  rank  of  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
title  of  “Duke  de  Santa  Isabel.” 

PORTUGAL. 

Another  revolution. — Fall  of  the  Palmella  ministry. 
We  have  accounts  from  Lisbon  to  the  11th  ult.  A 
political  counter-movement  of  the  most  complete 
characler  had  been  quietly  effected  by  the  court  and 
the  army  in  conjunction;  and  the  people  of  Lisbon 
and  the  surrounding  district, so  far  from  opposing  it, 
had  generally  demonstrated  their  satisfaction.  The 
Duke  of  Palmella  and  his  colleagues  were  summa- 
rily dismissed  by  her  faithful  majesty  on  the  night  of 
the  6th,  and  a new  ministry,  by  previous  arrange- 
ment, immediately  formed. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Another  revolution.  A successful  revolution  had 
overturned  the  government  of  Geneva.  The  dis- 
content long  gathering  against  the  grand  council, 
and  the  countenance  afforded  to  the  Jesuits,  came  to 
a head  on  the  6th  inst. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Brazil. — We  have  intelligence  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  the  25th  of  August.  The  empress  had  just 
given  birth  to  a daughter.  The  frigate  Constitucao 
had  sailed  for  England,  beat  ing  the  flag  of  Commo- 
dore Greenfell,  who  was  to  reside  at  Liverpool  as 
consul  general  for  Brazil.  Mr.  Hamilton  the  British 
minister,  was  on  board  as  a passenger. 

BUENOS  AYRES  AND  THE  ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

The  war  continued.  Mr.  Hood,  the  agent  of 
the  British  government,  arrived  at  Montevideo  on 
the  8th  September  from  Buenos  Ayres,  having 
entirely  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was 
commenced  a year  since,  is  still  continued. 

Buenos  Ayres,  1 5th  Sept.,  1846.  “We  see  no 
prospect  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  in  the  River 
Plate.  Mr.  Hood  left  here  eight  or  ten  days  ago  for 
Montevideo,  in  order  to  make  a last  effort;  but  our 
advices  from  there  are  discouraging.  It  is  said  that 
he  will  return  to  England  immediately,  without  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  his  mission.  Various  rea- 
sons are  given  why  an  agreement  is  not  effected,  of 
which  the  most  plausible  is,  that  the  English  and 
French  ministers  in  Montevideo,  Ousiey  and  Deff'au- 
dis,  will  not  accede  to  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the 
other  parties.  The  latter  especially  is  said  to  be  ob 
stinate,  as  lhe  French  desire  a protectorate  over  the 
Banda  Oriental.  Rosas  fears  the  greater  part  of  the 
articles  in  the  proposed  treaty  to  his  ally,  General 
Oribe,  and  says  he  will  agree  to  them  if  Oribe  is  sa- 
tisfied. Mr.  Hood  said,  while  here  the  second  time, 
that  both  Rosas  and  Oribe  had  yielded  beyond  his 
expectations. 

“Business  is  still  completely  paralyzed.  Ounces 
are  again  390  a 395.” 

Montevideo,  Sept.  21,  1846.  “We  are  now  in 
the  same  slate  as  regards  the  blockade  of  Buenos 
Ayres  as  heretofore,  and  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
business  settled  for  six  months  to  come.  Mr.  Hood 
has  left  for  England,  without  accomplishing  any 
thing.  Produce  is  more  in  demand;  prices  on  the 
rise.” 

The  Packet  of  August  29,  says  that  the  long  ex- 
pected interview  between  Gen.  Urquiza,  the  gover- 
nor of  Entre  Rios,  and  Gen.  Madariaga,  governor  of 
Corrientes,  took  place  on  the  14th,  and  the  pacific 
reincorporation  of  Corrientes  with  the  Argentine 
Republic  was  arranged  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 


Havana,  Oct.  26. — The  hurricane.  The  public 
journals  continue  to  be  crowded  with  details  relat- 
ing to  the  hurricane  of  the  11th  October.  The  loss 
is  incalculacle.  About  fifty  lives  were  lost.  One 
house  was  blown  down  under  which  eleven  persons 
were  overwhelmed  and  killed.  The  harbor  was 
strewn  with  wrecks,  and  most  of  the  vessels  left 
afloat  were  dismasted.  Not  a house  in  the  city  es- 
caped damage  to  some  extent,  while  many  were 
completely  razed  and  their  occupants  suffered  in  the 
ruins.  The  destruction  far  surpasses  that  caused  by 
the  hurricane  of  October,  1844.  The  editors  give 
great  thanks  that  the  sugar  cane  has  suffered  less  by 
this  hurricane  than  that  of  1844,  although  very  much 
injured. 

At  Matanzas  all  the  vessels  in  port  suffered  se- 
verely, and  there  is  a long  list  of  injuries  to  the 
houses  of  the  town. 

The  injuries  to  coasting  vessels  was  yet  more  ex- 
tensive. The  country  about  presents  a sad  aspect. 
The  cane  suffered  as  severely  as  in  1844,  and  the 
plantations  were  destroyed. 

Guinea  suffered  to  a considerable  extent.  Several 
public  buildings  were  destroyed,  as  were  many  pri- 
vate houses,  and  those  left  standing  had  their  roofs 
blown  off.  Considerable  loss  of  life,  too,  occurred 
in  this  town. 

Official  accounts  from  Cardenas  represent  that  in 
Guasimas,  Lagunillas,  and  Cimarrones,  the  plantain 
trees  were  prostrated,  but  the  crop  would  not  be 
lost,  but  only  kept  back;  a fifth  or  sixth  part  of  the 
coffee  crop  would  be  lost,  while  the  cane  was  even 
less  injured. 

The  editors  of  the  Diario  de  la  Marino  have  ad- 
vices from  Cuba  to  the  12th,  from  Puerto  Principe 
the  14th,  from  Trinidad  to  the  15th,  from  Santi  Spi- 
ritus  to  the  ifilh,  and  from  Cienfuegos  to  the  17th 
of  October.  From  all  these  points  the  accounts  in 
regard  to  the  gale  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  in- 
jury done  by  the  hurricane  is  said  to  be  comparative- 
ly insignicant;  at  some  points  nothing  is  said  of  the 
gale.  At  Sagua  la  Grande  the  gale  was  scarcely 
felt. 


We  see  in  one  of  our  papers  a rumor  that  fifty 
negroes  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  of  a large 
building  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter. 


EXPLOSIVE  COTTON. 


Explosive  Cotton. — Mr.  R-obertson,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Bremen,  arrived  in  the  steamer  Britannia,  and  is  at 
present  in  Washington.  The  “Union”  says  that  Mr. 
R.  brought  a sealed  package  from  Prof.  Schonbein, 
with  an  admonition  that  it  was  to  be  opened  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  tho  United  stetoo.  it 
contained  some  specimens  of  the  gun  or  prepared  cot- 
ton, with  hints  about  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  The 
discovery  gains  additional  confidence  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  estimated  (remarks  the  Union)  that 
200,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  wanted  to  supply  the 
demand  for  this  purpose. 

The  “Union’’  gives  an  account  of  the  experiments 
made  at  the  war  office  a few  days  since,  with  the  pack  • 
age  of  this  material,  which  the  inventor,  Profes- 
sor Shonbein,  had  forwarded  to  President  Polk,  who, 
with  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments The  result  went  to  confirm  the  wonderful  pro- 
perties ascribed  to  the  material,  although  the  quality  was 
not  first  rate,  some  error  having  occurred  in  its  prepara- 
tion. Mr.  Robertson,  American  consul  at  Bremen,  and 
Col.  Talbott,  head  of  the  ordnance  bureau.  c<  nducted  the 
experiments.  Mr.  R.  is  about  to  prepare  25  lbs.  of  raw 
cotton  in  the  most  scientific  manner  for  the  purpose  ot 
making  further  experiments  at  the  arsenal. 

Mr.  Peter  Von  Schmidt,  a Russian  by  birth,  now  re- 
sident in  the  United  States,  exhibits  at  Washington,  a 
preparation  of  cotton  which  had  been  used  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  five  years  ago,  for  port-fire,  which  had  the 
like  powerful  explosive  qualities,  but  not  so  quick  as  that 
of  gunpowder.  The  preparation  differs  entitely  fioni 
that  of  Professor  Shonbein. 

'The  thing  is  very  plain,  thus:  gunpowder  is  composed 
of  75  parts^nitre,  15  of  charcoal,  and  10  of  sulphur.-— 
The  sulphur  possesses  no  explosive  power;  its  use  in  the 
preparation  is,  to  ignite  (he  charcoal,  and  create  suffi- 
cient heat  to  convert  the  solid  nitre  into  a gas  ot  many 
thousand  times  its  previous  bulk,  in  assuming  of  which 
form,  its  explosive  force  is  developed.  . 

Cotton  is  a woody  fibre,  in  extremely  minute  particles, 
or  rather,  it  is  charcoal,  or  carbon,  in  a form  so  supe- 
rior to  the  common  charcoal,  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  sulphur  in  preparing  an  explosive  mate 
rial.  Nitric  acid,  substituted  for  nitre,  on  the  other 
hand  furnishes  oxygen  far  more  rapidly  than  nitre  it- 
self- ’ Carefully  preparing,  apportioning,  and  uniting  the 
two,  produces  an  explosive  material  far  superior  to  gun- 
powder. 

Explosive  cotton.— Bremen,  Oct.  12,1846.  “The  se- 
cret has  been  discovered  by  a celchtated  chemist,  1 to 
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fessor  Otto,  of  Brunswick,  and  by  him  promulgated  to  the 
world.  I hasten  to  furnish  you  with  translations  of  two 
publications  which  he  has  made  concerning  it. 

“The  gun-cotton  can  be  prepared,  under  the  accom- 
anying  directions,  by  an  apothecary  who  understands 
is  avocation  properly.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  with  it  in  this  city,  and  the  result  uniformly  has 
been  such  as  to  establish  general  confidence  in  its  vast 
superiority  over  gunpowder — an  estimation  which,  from 
the  first,  I believed  it  would  attain.” 

Brunsunc7<,  Oct  5,  1S46. 

Totally  independent  of  Shonbein  and  Bottger,  rely- 
ing on  an  observation  of  Pe  .n-e,  which  is  contained  in 
my  compendium  of  chemistry,  first  volume,  page  136,  I 
have  succeeded  in  preparing  exploding  cotton,  which, 
after  experiments  made  with  it,  seem9  to  he  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  gunpowder.  In  order  that  the  results 
of  important  discoveries  may  be  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  without  unnecessary  delay,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  proper  to  give  publicity  to  them  im- 
mediately in  eider  that  other  scientific  persons  may  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  maki  ig  improvements  upon  such 
inventions.  I therefore  disdain  to  sell  or  ask  a patent 
for  the  highly  valuable  one  which  has  been  made  by 
myself,  the  vas:  consequences  of  which  cannot  yet  he 
calculated,  and  I herewith  give  publicity  to  it  for  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  public: 

For  making  exploding  cotton  the  common  well-clean- 
ed  staple  must  be  dipped  in  highly  concentrated  acid  of 
saltpetre,  (the  add  which  I use  is  made  by  distilling  ten 
parts  dried  saltpetre,  and  six  parts  oil  of  vitriol  or  sul 
phuric  acid,)  then  it  is  put  into  fresh  water,  which  is 
often  changed,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  loosen  tho- 
roughly the  cotton,  which,  from  the  process,  necomes 
matted;  after  which  it  must  be  well  dried.  Thus  the 
exploding  article  is  in  a state  of  preparation  for  the  gun- 
barrel. 

The  effects  of  this  article  astonish  every  body  who 
witnesses  them.  The  smallest  quantity  explodes  with  the 
quickness  of  fulminating  quicksilver-powder,  if  struck 
with  a hammer  on  an  anvil.  If  put  into  a gun,  a smal- 
ler quantity  in  weight  will  do  as  much  execution  as  gun- 
powder. It  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
gunpowder— a piece  of  paper  bring  neepssary  between 
it  and  the  ball  or  shot,  as  in  ordinary  firing.  The  ig- 
nition is  always  certain  from  the  explosion  of  a percus- 
sion cap.  All  persons,  without  exception,  who  have  been 
present  at  the  exhibitions  I have  made  of  its  properties, 
were  fully  convinced  of  its  practicability.  The  testimo- 
ny which  I annex  of  two  distinguished  poisons,  who 
have  made  arms  their  profession,  will  corroborate  rny 
statements: 

“Yesterday,  the  4th  of  October,  we  were  present  at 
the  first  experiments  which  were  made  with  the  explod- 
ing cotton,  in  the  laboratory  in  this  city,  and  to-day  we 
having  convinced  ourselves  of  the  perfectly  satisfactory 
results,  with  sharp  loaded  fire-arms  Harteg, 

“Doctor,  counsellor  of  Forest  Board. 

"A  Von  Sohwarzkoppen,  High  Forester.” 

Extract  from  the  second  report  of  Professor  Otto,  asses  ■ 

sor  of  the  medical  hoard . chemist,  d/c.,  fyc.,  dfc. 

“It  seems  that  no  other  acid  than  that  procured  by 
the  distillation  of  ten  parts  of  saltpetre,  and  six  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  will  conier  upon  raw  cotton  its  explosive 
power.  Hydrate  ol  nitric  acid,  ( saltpetre  saurchydriul) 
dissolves  the  cotton.  In  good  proper  acid,  tiie  cotton 
becomes  transparent,  and  the  fibre  is  not  injured  or  dis- 
solved. The  acid  by  distillation  first  procured  is  best. 
Cotton  dipped  into  it  for  a half  minute,  and  then  quick- 
ly pressed  between  glass  plates,  or  boards,  and  washed 
alterwards  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  acid,  and  subse- 
quently dried,  produces  a superior  exploding  article. — 
Using  the  acid  a second  time,  an  inferior  article  is 
made.but  if  after  having  been  washed  and  dried  it  is  again 
dipped  into  the  acid,  it  becomes  excellent.  A repeti- 
tion of  the  manipulation  necessarily  augments  the  ex- 
ploding quality. 

Colton  may  even  remain  in  the  acid  longer  than  half 
a minute.  That  which  lias  laid  in  it  as  long  as  iwelve 
hours  was  found  to  be  very  explosive.  It  is  important 
that  the  cotton  he  well  washed  when  it  is  laken  out  of 
the  acid;  for  if  any  remains  in  it,  a saltpetre  flavor  will 
attach  to  it  when  dry,  and  when  exploding  will  leave  on 
anything  white  an  acid  tincture.  The  vivid  explosion 
ol  a small  ball  ol  the  article,  on  a white  China  plate,  is 
the  criterion  to  lest  i;s  good  quality  by.  ft  must  flash 
like  gunpowder,  and  leave  no  dust  behind  it.  If  a par- 
ticle is  seen  il  cannot  he  used  in  guns.  It  also  appears 
to  he  necessary  that  the  cotton,  after  having  been  dip- 
ped into  ihe  acid  and  pressed,  be  immediately  put  into 
a large  quantity  of  water. 

If  the  cotton  he  put  into  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
water,  it  (the  cotton)  gets  healed;  and  small  quantities  of 
cotton  are  also  preferable;  lor,  if  large,  it  lorms  into 
knots  of  a blushed-green  color,  which  are  so  firm,  as  not 
to  be  easily  loosened.  The  more  the  prepared  article  re- 
sembles the  one  in  its  natural  stale,  the  better  and  more 
powerlul  it  is.  With  4 5ths  or  4-6dis  of  a grain — 480 
grams  equal  to  an  English  ounce — balls  of  g inch  in  di- 
ameter  W'ere  _ driven  through  hoards  one  inch  thick. — 
With  six  grains,  a bullet  was  driven  Irom  a rifle,  at  a 
distance  of  45  steps,  into  an  oak  plank,  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch,  and,  with  four  or  five  grains,  effectual  shots 
have  been  made  with  fowling  pieces.  The  more  readi- 
ly the  cotton  explodes,  the  greater  the  care  to  be  taken 
m handling  it.’1  [Hanover  Gaz. 

t co fessor  Shonbein,  at  an  experiment  made  in  pre- 
sence of  one  of  i he  editors  of  die  Times,  tesied  some 
gun-coron  which  had  been  immersed  in  water  sixty 
■ days,  and  found  it  as  good  as  when  perfectly  fresh,  after 
having  been  dried. 


PAIXHAN  GUNS  FAIRLY  BOMFORD-ized. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  Col.  Bomford  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Engineer  corps,  was  the  inventor  of  the  gun 
so  rapidly  coming  into  use  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Paixlian  Gun.  Monsieur  Paixhan  so  far  ran  off  with  the 
credit  of  the  invention  as  to  have  this  species  of  Ord- 
nance christened  by  his  name,  just  as  Hadley  chea- 
ted the  Americans  out  of  the  credit  of  inventing  “Had- 
ley’s Quadrant,”  or  as  Vespucius  got  to  windward  of 
Columbus  himself  in  discovering  America. 

The  gallant  Col.,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
seems  to  have  cared  less  about  establishing  the  claim 
of  his  “Columbiade”  to  the  title,  than  for  the  credit 
of  perfecting  his  invention.  Europeans  may  take 
“Paixhan  Guns”  and  make  the  most  of  them.  AVe 
have  our  Bomford  Guns  from  which  they  had  better 
keep  at  a respectful  distance,  that  is  all. 

The  Boston  Post  of  Saturday  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  conclusive  experiments  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city  recently  v/ith  bomb  camion: 

The  experiments  with  the  new  12  inch  cannon,  re- 
cently cast  at  Alger’s  foundry,  were  resumed  at  South 
Boston  Point  on  AYednesday,  and  continued  until  yes- 
terday afternoon.  In  all,  it  lias  been  fired  92  times 
at  different  elevations,  with  various  charges,  and  fuses 
calculated  to  burn  different  lengths  of  time.  The 
main  experiment  was  tried  yesterday  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, with  the  regular  service  charge.  Before  the 
cannon  was  cast,  Col.  Bomford,  relying  upon  his  cal- 
culations, based  upon  the  proportions  of  the  piece, 
predicted  that  it  would  carry  a quarter  of  a mile  fur- 
ther than  any  shot  on  record.  It  was  loaded  and  el- 
evated as  follows: — 25  lbs.  of  powder,  and  a shell  of 
] 82  lbs.,  containing  7 lbs.  of  powder,  and  fitted  with 
a 36  second  fuse,  and  elevated  to  35  degrees,  being 
four  less  than  the  elevation  at  which  it  may  be  fired. 
The  shell  fell  at  a distance  of  3 1-2  miles,  at  Squan- 
lum,  buried  itself  five  feet  in  a rocky  bed,  where  it 
exploded,  tearing  out  a pit  about  12ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  throwing  out  rocks  as  large  as  a hogs- 
head. Such  a shot  taking  effect  upon  a ship  must  de- 
stroy her.  The  gun  is  fixed  on  a wooden  carriage, 
with  iron  fastenings,  and  eccentric  v/heels,  invented 
by  Major  AVebber.  The  recoil  on  the  firing  described 
was  28  inches.  The  greatest  distance  of  any  shot  on 
record  is  three  miles  and  a quarter.  The  length  of 
the  gun  is  but  10  ft.,  the  usual  length  of  a long  thirty 
two  pounder.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  several 
discharges  were  made  with  8 and  10  seconds  fuses, 
and  several  shells  were  exploded  at  the  height  of  a- 
bout  a mile,  spreading  their  fragments  over  a great 
surface  in  the  water  below,  and  leaving  suspended  in 
the  air  a dense  body  of  smoke,  resembling  a balloon, 
and  “nothing  else.”  Several  gentlemen  were  pres- 
ent from  the  city  to  witness  the  firing,  which  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  Col.  Bomford,  assisted  by  Lieut. 
Rodman,  of  the  ordnance  service. 

During  the  intervals  of  firing  the  “Columbian,” 
Lieut.  Harwood,  of  the  navy,  repeatedly  fireo  a new 
short  32  pounder,  charged  with  shell,  several  of  which 
were  made  to  explode  in  the  air,  at  heights  and  dis- 
tances previously  calculated.  Several  ricochet  shots 
were  also  fired  with  both  guns.  One  object  of  these 
experiments  is  to  prove  that  medium  length  cannon 
can  be  so  constructed  as  to  discharge  shot  or  shell  with 
equal  precision  and  safety;  and  hereafter  our  U.  S. 
ships  will  be  fitted  out  with  thirty-two  of  the  kind 
Lieut.  Harwood  is  experimenting  with.  The  “Co- 
lumbian” remains  unaffected  in  every  respect  by  the 
several  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Death  of  Com.  John  B.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.  On 
the  9th  Nov.  1846,  at  the  city  of  AYashington,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age  terminated  by  apoplexy,  the 
cruise  in  life  of  another  of  our  gallant  naval  officers. 
The  N ational  Intelligencer  says: 


S T A T E S OF  THE  UNION. 

Illinois.  Hancock  county  once  more.  Gov.  Ford, 
of  Illinois,  has  issued  another  proclamation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Hancock  county  difficulties.  This  procla- 
motion — a curiosity  in  its  way — is  founded  on  letters 
from  individuals  at  Nauvoo,  detailing  incidents  fol 
lowing  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  their  ill- 
fated  city.  We  annex  the  papers. 

St.  Louis  Republican. 

PROCLAMATION.  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Nauvoo,  Oct.  8lli,  1846. 
To  llis  Excellency,  Thomas  Ford: 

Dear  sir — 1 take  a few  moments  at  this  late  hour 
of  Ihe  night,  (10  o’clock)  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  difficulties  in  this  place  at  present.  I will 
I first  state,  that  early  in  the  spring  1 exchanged  my 


farm  in  county  for  one  here,  near  Nauvoo 

and  removed  my  family  here  last  summer.  1 came 
with  a settled  determination  not  to  meddle  or  inter- 
fere with  the  old  difficulties  between  the  Mormons 
and  Anti-Mormons;  that  resolution  I have  faithfully 
kept,  but  have  at  the  same  time  been  a looker  on, 
and  an  observer  of  the  movements  of  the  parties.  I 
became  satisfied,  from  actual  observalion,  and  from 
all  the  conversation  I had  with  the  Mormons,  that 
Ihey  were  determined  to  leave  the  county,  and  the 
state  also,  as  soon  as  possible;  but  the  old  citizens 
thooght  otherwise,  and  therefore  drove  them  off — 
Now,  of  all  this  I have  no  complaint  to  make,  for  I 
would  not  stay  in  the  county  if  they  were  going  to 
remain;  but  this  is  not  ail.  Every  new  citizen  who 
attempted  to  defend  his  property  or  family  from  vio- 
lence, has  been,  or  is  being  made  to  leave  the  county. 
A few  officers  arc  left  here,  who  make  (heir  head- 
quarters at  the  Temple,  and  have  a set  of  menials  in 
(heir  service,  who,  at  their  bidding,  go  and  bring  up 
peaceable  and  respectable  men  who,  perchance, 
may  have  said  something  against  their  proceedings, 
to  be  tried  before  this  mock  court  at  the  Temple, 

and  in  I hie  way,  wo  oro  luoing  «tvtj  v/f  ujuttfv 

or  value  to  the  place. 

Many  valuable  men  had  come  here  and  invested 
all  they  had  in  properly,  and  now  are  obliged  to 
leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  a mob.  Their  houses  are 
broken  open  and  their  furniture  taken,  or  I should 
say  stolen  out  and  carried  off  or  secreted,  no  one  ex- 
cept the  perpetratois  know  where.  I might  write  a 
volume  on  this  subject,  but  I am  aware  your  excel- 
lency has  heard  the  whole  story.  There  is,  however, 
a case  on  hand  at  present  to  which  1 wish  to  call 
vour  special  attention.  It  is  the  case  of  Dr.  R.  H. 
McDonald,  who  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  colonel 
Geddes,  and  by  him  permitted  to  stay,  but  since 
Geddes  left  and  McCulla  has  been  put  in  command, 
a clique  in  Nauvoo  have  conspired  against  him,  and 
he  has  been  ordered  to  leave  town.  About  this  time 
1 sent  for  him  to  visit  my  family  in  sickness;  he  came, 
and  is  now  staying  will)  a friend  in  Ihe  neighbor- 
hood every  night.  Doctor  McDonald  is  a young 
man  of  rare  professional  skill  and  attainments,  and 
withal  a gentleman  of  unblemished  character  and 
reputation,  and  to  have  him  driven  from  here,  would 
1 feel,  be  an  almost  irreparable  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  feel  here  that  the  executive  is  the  only  source 
of  power  that  we  can  appeal  to  in  this  matter,  as  the 
mob  have  all  the  oflices  and  officers  in  the  county  to 
back  them  and  there  is  no  legal  redress  to  be  had  in 
the  county  for  any  violations  ol  law,  either  in  per- 
son or  property.  We  therefore  look  to  your  excel- 
lency as  their  chief  executive  officer  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  trodden  down  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  mob  violence  and  outlawry. 

I claim  to  be  as  good  an  Anti-Mormon  as  any  man, 
as  my  former  course  will  show.  But  this  is  some- 
thing of  another  character;  to  look  on  and  see  our 
town  and  county  stripped  of  its  most  valuable  citi- 
zens who  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Mor- 
rnoriism,  is  something  to  which  I cannot  tamely  sub- 
mit. Indeed  1 know  not  but  the  course  I am  taking, 
if  found  out,  will  cause  me  to  share  the  fate  of  some 
others;  if  so,  I can’t  help  it.  We  fee)  that  we  have 
a claim  upon  our  state  government,  and  upon  you  as 
its  executive  officer,  for  protection  for  our  persons, 
our  property  and  our  families,  and  if  not,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  it,  except  il  be  in  the  last  re- 
sort of  self-preservation.  I want  my  name  kept  up 
from  the  public,  as  it  would  greatly  endanger  me  to 
have  this  get  back  to  Hancock.  Please  write  me  on 
the  receipt  of  this,  and  it  shall  be  confidential.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  you  will  do  something  in  this 
matter  immediately. 

1 remain  with  distinguished  consideration  your 
obedient  servant. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  foregoing  is  only  one  of  a great  number  of  let- 
ters sent  me  by  men  of  first  rale  respectability,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  government  of  the  otate 
has  been  set  aside  in  a neighboring  county,  and  an 
odious  mob  despotism  substituted  in  its  place.  I have 
regretted  to  see  that  the  people  have  been  willing  to 
tolerate  this  state  of  tilings;  but  1 have  recently  been 
informed  that  a reaction  has  taken  place  in  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  many  persons  favorable  to  law, 
whereby  it  is  thought  possible  that  a force  may  now 
he  raised  to  restore  its  rule.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  persons  who  are  willing  to  act  on  the  side  of  the 
law  an  opportunity  to  offer  their  services,  I hereby 
proclaim  and  make  known  that  if  such  persons  will 
organize  themselves  into  companies  and  elect  their 
officers  they  will  be  received  into  the  service  of  the 
stale.  Ammunition  and  provisions  will  be  provided 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  it  will  be  recommended  to  the  legislature 
that  they  he  paid  for  their  services.  The  companies 
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■will  notify  me  when  formed,  and  if  a sufficient  force 
shall  offer  their  services  they  will  be  immediately 
ordered  to  a convenient  place  of  rendezvous.  Each 
man  must  find  his  own  gun. 

THOMAS  FORD,  governor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia. 

Springfield,  October  12,  1846. 

P.  S.  I have  not  given  the  name  of  my  correspon- 
dent simply  for  the  reason  that  his  letter  would  cause 
his  expulsion  from  his  home. 

The  following  letter  from  gov.  Ford  furnishes  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  Nauvoo. 

Mr.  Lanphier — I have  been  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing state  of  things  in  Nauvoo.  The  facts  therein 
stated  are  confirmed  by  numerous  letters  from  men 
of  all  political  parties;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  statement  is  substantially  true.  I desire  you  to 
publish  it  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

THOMAS  FORD. 

Springfield,  Oct-  13,  1846. 

It  is  known  that  when  the  Anti-Mormons  lately 
expelled  the  Mormons  and  Jack  Mormons,  they  left 
a hundred  men  at  Nauvoo,  to  keep  them  away. 
This  hundred  men  are  among  the  most  desperate 
of  the  party;  men  who  have  no  homes,  nor  any  way 
to  live  except  upon  the  plunder  of  the  city,  the  bet 
ter  part  of  the  Anti-Mormons  having  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  gang  is  under  the  command  of  a black 
guard  named  McCalla,  and  he  has  divided  it  into  two 
or  three  parts;  one  portion  serving  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  to  be  relieved  by  others.  Each  gang  when 


Mormons,  who  have  been  driven  of!.  Besides  this 


ones.  Every  man  who  has  a spite  at  another  has 
been  driven  off.  If  there  is  rivalry  in  business,  one 
of  the  rivals  has  the  other  driven  away. 


and  so  with  merchants  and  every  other  business. - 
Those  who  now  remain  in  Nauvoo  appear  to  be  lil 


Ohio.  The  vote  for  governor. 


ginger  cakes. 


ever  they  want,  and  waste  the  balance.  This  i 
a slight  sketch  of  the  horrors  of  that  devoted  place. 


appearing  to  care  any  thing  about  it. 
ed  that  the  mob  guard  is  to  be  ke| 
winter  and  probably  as  long  as  there 
subsist  on. 


Mormons,  since  their  occupation  of  Nauvoo. 


and  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  The  peo 
were  called  upon  “to  assemble,  to  organize,  i 
make  their  determinations  known,  by  acts  as  wel 
words.” 

Finally,  we  have  a letter  from  gov.  Ford,  wh 
we  annex  for  public  information. 

Springfield,  October  16,  1846. 

Gentlemen — I have  been  at  last  able  to 


once  more,  t tn 
the  communitv. 


Whilst  the  controversy  was 


have  proceeded  to  such  excess  against  the 
and  property  of  those  who  were  not,  and  nev 


do  any  good.  The  only  chance  to  put  them  dow 
will  be,  that  they  will  stand  and  fight;  but  it  is  to  I 
feared  that  they  will  escape  to  Missouri  or  low 
and  swear  they  never  were  in  arms  against  the  stat 
as  they  have  uniformly  done  on  former  occasions. 

I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  FORD. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

n’  For  some 

weeks  past  the  public  have  been  from  time 

to  time  apprized  by  publications 

ill  the  official  journal, 

e as  well  as  from  other  sources  of  the  highest  authority, 
that  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  with  more  vigor  and 

determination  than  heretofore, 

as  the  only  probable 

means  of  “conquering  a 

peace” 

speedily. 

With 

this 

view  it  was,  that  the  instant  information  was  received 
of  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  orders  were  forward- 


The  States  it  was  said,  were  to  be  call- 
residue  of  the  50,000  volunteers.  Mex- 


Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz  was  to  be  attacked  by 


concluded  upon.  The  “Union,’’  without  contra- 
ng  that  orders  to  terminate  the  armistice  and  ad- 
:e  with  the  army  beyond  Monterey,  now  indicates 
General  Taylor  has  discretionary  powers  in  the 
lises  and  appears  reconciled  to  his  so  exercising 


olun'cers  are  to  be  ordered  out  at  present.  Prepara- 
ons  for  another  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico  would 
eem  to  be  at  least  deferred  for  the  present. 

There  are  various  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
udden  chanse.  Some  attributed  it  to  a renewed  pros- 


tbink  it  possible  that  remonstrances  at  an  at- 


a peace. 


Others  attrtbu'e 


resentatives.  Quite  pos.-ibly  all  these  conjectures  may 
e erroneous. 

The  last  steamer  from  Europe  brings  accounts  of  the 
efeat  of  another  Russian  army  by  the  Circassians. — 
’his  army  was  amply  provided,  and  commanded  by 
le  ablest  general  of  the  empire,  determined,  if  possible, 
> retrieve  former  disasters  and  terminate  a tedious  war 
nth  so  comparatively  insignificant  a power.  Like  his 


ans  were  obliged  to  retire.  Retreat  was  quickly  con- 
srted  into  a route.  The  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
le  commander  is  relieved  of  his  command. 

The  following  extract  is  quoted  by  the  Monterey 


-There  never  was  a nation  so  much  mistaken  as 
rs  in  regard  to  that  of  Mexico.  I mean  in  respect 
its  military  resources.  The  people  are  warlike, 


The  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and 
ol  Monterey  were  battles  with  their  frontier  army. — 
From  this  place  onward,  if  we  have  to  march  on  fur- 
ther in  tfi is  direction,  we  shall  meet  with  their  home 
army,  made  up  of  hardy  mountaineers  and  a better 
class  of  soldiery.  So  far  I consider  we  have  not  in- 
jured their  nation,  but  done  it  a service,  by  defeating 
their  old  officers,  thus  causing  their  army  to  be  plac- 
ed under  the  direction  of  younger,  more  ambitious, 
braver,  and  more  accomplished  generals.  In  fact,  so 
far  from  the  war  being  ended,  it  has  just  commenced. 
Our  position  is  critical.  Our  supplies  at  Camargo, 
180  miles  distant,  must  be  wagoned  to  this  place. — 
This  long  line  has  no  protection.  The  ranchero 
troops,  numbering  near  2,500  are  behind  us  as  guer- 
illas, and  if  they  choose  to  act,  our  trains  must  be 
cut  off  Although  this  is  a rich  valley,  its  supplies 
are  inadequate  to  our  wants,  except  in  beef,  for  any 
length  of  time.  Our  army,  or  the  effective  part  of 
it,  is  loo  diminutive  to  meet  a strong  force.  It  is 
weak,  physically,  for  it  has  now  been  in  campaign 
over  thirteen  months,  with  scanty  clothing  and  much 
hardship  and  exposure.  The  volunteers  are  numer- 
ous, but,  with  the  exception  of  those  regiments  com- 
manded  by  late  officers  of  the  army,  without  disci- 
pline. 1 suppose  our  whole  army  will  muster,  when 
all  arrive  from  below,  9,000  men  for  duty,  and  we 
hear  the  Mexicans  have  one  on  the  advance  to  meet 
us  of  30,000  men.  1 am  convinced,  and  so  is  every 
officer  of  the  army,  that  we  have  done  wrong  and 
committed  an  irreparable  enor  in  leaving  the  Rio 
Grande  to  march  in  this  direction.  To  end  this  war 
a more  vital  blow  must  be  struck  nearer  the  Mexi- 
can capital;  and  that  is,  Vera  Cruz  should  be  taken 
by  the  way  of  Alvarado.  We  are  now  over  TOO  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  a vast  desert  to  tra- 
verse. In  a word,  to  make  peace  economically  with 
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Mexico  some  things  must  be  undone,  and  our  gov- 
ernment must  commence  again.  Discharge  your  vol- 
unteers, and  raise  your  regular  force  to  thirty  or  fifty 
thousand  men.  We  have  the  fullest  expectation  of 
the  most  active  guerilla  war  against  us.  Move  where 
we  will,  the  mountains  and  passes  afford  every  facil- 
ity to  carry  it  on  successfully  and  most  disastrously 
for  us.  Our  army,  as  now  situated,  can  be  compar- 
red  to  the  French  in  Spain,  when  Joseph  was  driven 
out.” 

“army  of  occupation.” 

By  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  Galveston  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  2d  inslant,  we  have  G alveston  dates 
to  the  30th  u It.  The  Neivs  of  that  date  says — 

From  Col.  Davis  we  learn  that  the  Mexicans  have 
totally  evacuated  Ihe  whole  country  this  side  of  San 
Luis  Potosi.  The  information  lias  been  derived  from 
so  many  sources  that  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  this 
fact.  They  left  behind  some  forty  dragoons  to  des- 
troy fortifications  that  had  been  constructed  at  Los 
Muertos,  a naturally  strong  and  difficult  pass  on  the 
road  to  Saltillo,  and  about  five  or  six  miles  beyond 
the  Rinconada.  They  have  also  dismantled  Saltillo, 
destroy  ing  whatever  might  be  of  use  to  our  army,  and 
which  they  could  not  take  away.  Thus  there  is  now 
nothing  left  for  General  Taylor  to  conquer,  but  a 
barren  region  of  rugged  mountains  and  thirsty 
plains,  affording  neither  water  nor  provisions  for  the 
subsistence  of  man  or  beast,  over  a distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles,  to  San  Luis  Potosi. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  General  Taylor  has  orders  to 
march  upon  San  Luis  Potosi,  so  as  to  reach  that  ci- 
ty by  the  end  of  November,  the  question  arises  how 
he  is  to  traverse  such  a country  as  he  will  have  to 
do,  by  a forced  march  at  the  rate  of  15  or  20  miles 
per  day  ? 

The  only  water  on  this  route  is  in  the  Mexican 
tanks,  which  will  doubtless  be  all  broken  up  as  the 
enemy  retires.  To  carry  water  sufficient  to  save  his 
army  and  teams  from  suffering  would  probably  re- 
quire more  horses,  mules  and  oxen  than  are  now  in 
the  army,  all  of  which  are  required  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  necessary  stores  and  munitions.  In 
making  this  retreat  the  enemy  have  doubtless  adopt 
ed  a wise  policy,  leaving  behind  them  a far  more  for- 
midable enemy  for  Gen.  Taylor  to  encounter,  (viz: 
this  march ) Ilian  he  could  ever  find  in  their  own  arms 
and  fortified  towns. 

This  policy  has  doubtless  been  dictaled  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  Santa  Anna.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  he  had  sent  orders  to  Arnpudia  to  evacuate  Mon- 
terey and  all  other  places  tins  side  of  Ihe  mountains, 
but  that  those  orders  were,  not  received  till  after  the 
battle. 

After  leaving  the  troops  necessary  to  garrison  Mon- 
terey, Saltillo  and  other  town,  Gen.  Taylor  will  only 
have  3i)  army  of  about  5000  men  with  which  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  heart  of  Uie  enemy’s  country,  and  far 
beyond  the  reaclt  of  any  reserve  upon  which  he 
might  fall  back  for  support,  in  case  of  necessity. — 
Such,  we  believe,  is  a correct  account  of  the  present 
position  and  prospect  of  our  army,  as  derived  from 
g«od  authority.  Gen.  Arnpudia  has  been  superseded 
in  command,  but  the  name  of  his  successor  is  not  re- 
membered. 

The  Matamoros  paper,  the  American  Flag,  of  the 
24th  ult.,  says: 

Although  several  persons  have  called  at  our  office 
within  the  last  two  days,  direct  from  Monterey  and 
intermediate  posts,  yet  not  one  word  of  news  do  they 
bring  not  before  published,  except  that  preparations 
for  future  hostile  operations  on  our  side  are  rapidly 
progressing.  By  the  time  the  armistice  shall  have 
expired,  every  thing  will  have  been  completed  to  in- 
sure success  in  future  engagements  or  movements. 

Of  the  doings  of  the  Mexicans  vve  can  learn  nothing 
accurate.  It  any  belief  could  be  attached  to  the 
statements  of  Irading  parties  of  Mexicans  comin°- 
h£re  from  Monterey  and  vicinity,  all  their  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Saltillo  and  are  concen- 
trating at  San  Louis  Potosi,  where  Santa  Anna  is 
stated  to  have  arrived.  A Mexican  who  arrived  in 
town  jesterday,  stales  that  there  is  no  preparations 
making  at  the  pass  of  the  Rinconada  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  our  army  to  Saltillo,  and  that  Saltillo  will 
not  be  defended.  It  is  hut  fair  to  presume  that  he 
knows  no  more  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Mexican  Generals,  than  we  do  as  to  the  intentions 
of  our  own  Generals.  It  would  take  more  than  his 
assurance  to  make  us  believe  that  the  passes  through 
the  mountains  will  be  left  undefended. 

Every  thing  remained  quiet  and  peaceable  since 
the  battle,  both  at  Monterey  and  on  the  road.  The 
trains  were  going  up  without  molestation.  The  full 
extent  of  the  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  480.  The  climale  favors  the  healing  of  the 
wounds,  and  many  are  recovering.  The  general 
health  ol  the  troops  is  good  Preparations  are  going 


forward  actively  for  a renewal  of  hostilities  after  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice — no  belief  was  entertain- 
ed in  Monterey  that  the  Mexicans  designed  to  break 
it.  If  they  did,  General  Taylor  was  prepared  for 
them. 

The  Flag  contains  a translation  of  a correspond 
ence  which  took  place  after  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
terey, between  General  Taylor  and  Governor  Mo- 
rales, in  relation  to  certain  charges  made  by  the  lat- 
ter against  the  volunteers  quartered  in  the  city,  of 
having  murdered  several  Mexicans,  and  being  gene- 
rally disorderly  in  their  conduct;  and  also  concerning 
the  furnishing  of  supplies  for  the  American  army. — 
After  the  capitulation,  General  Taylor  had  a con- 
versation with  Morales  on  the  last  mentioned  sub- 
ject, and  subsequently  Col.  Whiting,  Quartermaster 
General,  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Gover- 
nor:— 

“General  Taylor  orders  me  to  address  your  Excel- 
lency upon  various  subjects  in  reference  to  the  con- 
versation had  with  you  the  other  morning  when  vis- 
iting his  camp. 

“He  desires,  in  particular,  that  you  will  order  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Province  to  furnish  mules  for  bur- 
den between  this  place  and  Camargo.  Though  we 
have  a good  number  now  employed,  yet  many  more 
are  needed.” 

“He  also  charges  me  particularly  to  say  to  your 
Excellency,  that  you  will  request  or  command  the  in- 
habitants to  bring  in  their  corn  and  deposit  the  same 
to  a considerable  amount  in  the  city.  It  is  necessa- 
ry that  this  corn  should  be  brought  in,  and  it  must  be, 
by  your  Excellency’s  orders,  or  by  force.  If  procured 
by  the  first  means,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  the  same 
price  the  Mexican  government  allows;  if  by  the  se- 
cond, the  owners  may  look  to  their  own  government 
for  redress. 

“You  will  please  to  inform  me  officially,  (we  wish 
a speedy  reply,)  what  are  the  current  prices  of  trans- 
porting each  mule  load  from  Camargo  to  this  city, 
and  the  prices  which  the  Mexican  government  have 
been  paying  for  corn  at  this  season.” 

To  this  note  of  Col.  Whiling,  Governor  Morales 
replies  as  follows . 

“Since  this  Government  had  the  pleasure  of  con 
ferring  with  Gen.  Taylor  upon  various  subjects  of 
importance,  they  have  taken  due  measures  to  accom- 
plish your  desires,  relative  to  the  accumulation  of 
corn  and  removal  of  effects  from  Camargo  belonging 
to  the  American  army.  1 have  to  inform  you  that 
corn  will  be  furnished,  (as  much  as  can  be  gathered) 
at  five  dollars  per  mule  load,  and  also  mules  for  bur- 
den, as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  the  interior,  where  they 
have  been  sent  on  business,  but  ordered  to  return  forth- 
with— with  the  understanding  that  the  current  prices 
for  freight  from  this  city  to  Ceralvo  is  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  mule  load — to  Camargo  five  dollars — 
to  Cadereita  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents — the  same  to 
the  estates  of  Dolores  and  Conception,  which  arc  be- 
low Cadereita. 

Such  being  the  case  you  will  please  signify  the 
same  to  General  Taylor,  adding  at  the  same  time  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  force  in  procuring  the 
objects  indicated,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  desire  to 
serve. 

With  this  motive  1 offer  yau  my  consideration  and 
esteem.  God  and  Liberty.  Monterey,  Sept.  30th, 
1846.  FRANCISCO  de  P.  MORALES. 

Col.  Whiting  consented  to  receive  the  supplies  on 
these  terms.  The  Flag  says  the  prices  are  double 
those  paid  by  the  Mexican  government. 

The  following  is  what  Governor  Morales  says  in 
relation  to  the  volunteers,  in  a note  dated  the  29th  of 
September  : 

“Multitudes  of  complaints  have  been  made  to  this 
Government  against  excesses  committed  upon  per- 
sons and  property  of  Mexicans  daily  by  the  volun- 
teers, in  the  service  of  the  United-States,  and  I am 
this  moment  informed  that  three  of  our  citizens  have 
been  killed  by  them,  without  pity  or  any  reasonable 
motive,  only  because  they  possess  the  power  to  do  so. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  soci- 
ety can  remain  in  much  security,  as  the  most  essen- 
tial guaranties  are  wanting.  I have  the  honor  of  , 
making  this  known  to  your  Excellency,  hoping  that 
measures  will  he  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  such  atro- 
cities in  future,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  assuran- 
ces given  of  protection  to  the  people. 

“Repeating  my  esteem  and  consideration  for  your 
Excellency,  1 am.  &c.,  &e. 

On  ihe  1st  of  October,  General  Taylor  wrote  in 
reply  : 

"The  communication  of  your  Excellency,  dated 
29th  ult.,  relative  to  excesses  committed  by  Vo- 
lunteers in  Monterey,  was  duly  delivered.  Some 
delay  has  occurred  in  answering  it,  in  order  that  I 
might  communicate  with  the  commandant  of  that 
post. 

“It  is  with  sentiments  of  regret  I learn  your  just 
cause  of  complaint,  founded  upon  the  grounds  stated 


by  your  Excellency.  Your  Excellency  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  keep  such  men  in  sub- 
jection, and  although  my  great  desire  is  to  maintain 
good  order,  yet  excesses  have  been  committed,  but  I 
believe,  none  of  grave  character. 

“The  volunteers  now  in  the  city,  will  be  removed 
in  a few  days,  and  by  their  absence,  I hope  all  cause 
of  further  complaints  will  cease.  In  the  meantime, 
Brig.  Gen.  Worth  will  use  all  efficacious  measures 
to  maintain  order  in  the  city.  He  is  now  invested 
with  orders  to  this  effect.  Your  Excellency  must 
be  aware  that  my  desire  is  to  comply  with  the 
guaranties  1 have  given,  in  the  name  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, relative  to  the  security  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a better  understanding  with 
General  Taylor,  while  this  correspondence  was  go- 
ing on,  Morales,  understanding  that  General  Taylor 
had  a knowledge  of  the  French  language,  requested 
that  the  correspondence  should  be  carried  on  in  that 
language.  The  old  hero,  however,  determined  to 
stick  to  his  vernacular,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  of  the  above  notes,  lie  says 

“I  take  Ihe  liberty,  at  the  same  time,  to  add,  that 
your  Excellency  has  been  misinformed  in  regard  to 
my  possessing  a knowledge  of  the  French  idiom,  and 
in  consequence,  you  will  please  hereafter,  as  hereto- 
fore, receive  my  communications  in  English.” 

The  company  of  sappers  and  miners  from  New 
York,  under  command  of  Captain  Swift  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  arrived  at  Matamoros  on  the 
23d.  We  find  the  following  additional  items  in  the 
Flag  of  the  24th  : 

Some  sixty  or  seventy  recruits  for  the  2nd  regi- 
ment of  Dragoons,  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  Hunter, 
arrived  here  yesterday.  They  are  to  he  despatched 
immediately  to  head  quarters  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
the  regiment. 

The  steamer  Exchange  arrived  last  evening  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  sick  belonging  to  Col.  Humphrey  Marshall’s 
regiment  of  Kentucky  Cavalry.  They  were  shipped 
from  Port  Lavaca,  where  they  have  been  encamped 
for  some  time,  to  the  Brazos,  and  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Camargo  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  regi- 
ment which  is  coming  through  Texas  by  way  of  Cor- 
pus Chrisli.  This  regiment  is  said  to  have  suffered 
much  from  sickness  at  Port  Lavaca.  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  who  has  a command  in  this  regiment,  passed 
through  this  city  a few  days  since. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  now  quite  low  but  its  naviga- 
tion is  still  good — in  fact,  it  is  much  easier  as  the  cur- 
rent is  not  more  than  half  as  strong  as  when  it  over- 
flowed its  banks. 

Merchants  apprise  U3  that  the  trade  has  been  quite 
brisk  for  the  last  few  days  and  continues  to  increase, 
Traders  have  been  arriving  from  Monterey  and  neigh- 
borhood in  considerable  numbers,  and  they  speak  of 

many  others  on  the  way  and  preparing  to  come. 

They  purchase  pretty  freely. 

In  relation  to  the  order  issued  by  Gen.  Patterson, 
concerning  persons  trading  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
was  interpreted  by  many  as  being  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  goods,  the  Flagsays  General 
Patterson  dul  not  desire  that  it  should  be  so  under- 
stood and  adds : 

“The  order  was  intended  for  the  government  of 
masters  of  steamboats  in  receiving  and  carrying 
freight  and  passengers,  and  to  render  more  positive 
and  concise  the  prohibition  against  receiving  on 
board  any  spirituous  liquors.  As  far  up  as  this  place, 
ail  legitimate  freight  can  be  brought  without  an  or- 
der, but  before  sending  it  higher  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  arid  an  order  to  that  effect  from 
the  commander  at  this  post.  The  object  in  thus 
making  it  incumbent  on  persons,  in  order  to  proceed 
higher  up  with  goods,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
commander  or  quartermaster  here,  is  to  prevent 
individuals  from  following  the  army,  and  hanging 
around  the  military  posts  wiio  have  no  specific  busi- 
ness.” 

The  New  Orleans  papers  contain  accounts  and  let- 
ters from  Monterey  to  the  13th  ult.  We  copy  the 
following  : 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  N.  O.  PICAYUNE. 

Monterey , Mexico,  Oct.  12,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  received  news  from  New 
Orleans  up  to  the  25ih  ult.  It  seems  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  peace  being  established  for  some  time 
to  come.  Lieut.  Armistead,  of  the  6th  infantry,  has 
just  arrived  from  Washington  with  despatches  for 
Gen.  Taylor,  but  the  instructions  sent  him  are  not 
known  in  the  army. 

A mail  which  was  sent  from  Camargo  by  a Mexi- 
can express  rider  for  the  army,  about  the  21st  ult. 
and  which,  it  is  believed,  contained  important  des- 
patches for  Gen.  Taylor,  besides  many  private  leL 
ters  was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  conveyed  to  Am- 
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pudia,  who  receive  <1  it  on  the  day  of  the  capitula- 
tion. Whether  the  Mexican  mail  rider  was  killed, 
as  is  pretended,  or  carried  the  mail  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  Arnpudia,  is  not  known;  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  mail  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
Mexican  army  had  retired  to  Saltillo,  Gen.  Taylor, 
hearing  the  lo-s  of  (he  mail,  sent  a messenger  to 
Arnpudia  and  requested  him  to  return  the  private 
correspondence.  The  self-appointed  postmaster 
general  of  our  army  replied,  through  a Mr.  Faullac, 
that  a mail  had  been  taken  and  received  by  him,  but 
that  he  had  forwarded  the  bag  to  Santa  Anna! — 
Mr.  Faullac,  however,  hoped  soon  to  have  the  plea- 
sure either  of  sending  back  the  private  correspon- 
dence or  of  bringing  it  in  person.  This  accounts  for 
many  persons  in  the  army  not  receiving  intelligence 
from  home  when  they  knew  it  was  due.  For  in- 
stance, 1 have  not  received  a line  from  my  family  of 
a later  date  than  six  weeks  ago.  !t  is  to  be  hoped 
that  after  Arnpudia  and  all  his  officers  and  wives  and 
concubines  and  Santa  Anna  shall  have  read  these 
letters,  they  will  be  returned  to  us.  The  ladies  who 
have  husbands  or  lovers  in  the  army  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  letters  have  been 
read  by  the  illustrious  Arnpudia.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  wives  have  written  us  very  becoming  letters, 
and  that  they  have  been  mum  on  family  secrets. — 
Happily  for  their  feelings  of  delicacy  on  this  sub- 
ject, however,  neither  the  Mexican  men  or  women 
can  understand  or  appreciate  the  devotion  which  has 
been  breathed  forth  in  their  letters  to  those  who  are 
dear  to  them  here.  1 know  that  1 have  at  least  half 
a dozen  letters  in  that  mail,  none  of  which  will  as- 
sist the  Mexican  government  in  the  least  in  the  wai 
with  us.  I would  write  to  Pedro  de  Arnpudia  and 
ask  him  to  do  me  the  special  favor  to  return  them  to 
me,  only  this  “corresponding  with  the  enemy”  is  a 
shooting  affair.  You  may  ask  how  the  mail  came  to 
be  entrusted  to  a Mfexican,  or  to  one  man,  to  be  car- 
ried a distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
through  a country  filled  with  ram  heros,  and  particu- 
larly at  a lime  when  General  Taylor  was  anxiously- 
expecting  instructions  from  Washington.  I will  an- 
swer this,  if  not  to  your  satisfaction,  at  least  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  information.  The  econo- 
mical quartermaster  at  Camargo  was  enabled  to  hire 
the  Mexican  to  run  the  gauntlet  for  fifteen  dollars , 
whereas  if  any  escort  had  been  sent  up  with  it,  the 
expense  would  have  amounted  to— just  nothing  at  all. 
No  American  citizen  could  be  hired  to  take  the  mail 
through  alone  for  $100,  but  it  should  be  obvious  to 
any  one  that  it  is  very  impudent  to  risk  a mail  to  such 
a chance. 

The  first  part  of  this  statement  is  not  to  be  relied 
on.  There  were  no  such  accounts  at  Monterey  on 
the  17th  instant.  There  is  no  such  place  as  Labra- 
dores  near  Monterey,  unless  it  be  a small  rancho  — 
Governor  Llano,  it  is  known,  was  not  there,  because 
his  whereabouts  had  been  ascertained  a few  days  be- 
fore. Salinas  is  much  further  from  San  Luis  Potosi 
than  Monterey  and  that  part  of  the  story  is  but  the 
extension  of  a report  current  at  the  latter  place  ten 
days  before  the  lime  mentioned.  As  to  the  killing 
of  the  Texans  near  Lampasos,  it  is  not  improbable. 
The  troops  from  that  state  were  disbanded  at  Mon- 
terey, and  a number  set  off  on  the  road  by  Salinas, 
Lampasos,  &c.,  to  Loredo  on  the  Rio  Grande. — 
They  were  vv ilhout  provisions  for  themselves,  or 
food  for  their  horses,  a certain  sum  being  allowed 
for  each  day’s  expenses.  Their  organization  was 
broken  up,  and  they  went  off  in  parties,  many  with- 
out other  arms  than  pistols  and  knives.  It  is  very- 
probable  they  levied  contributions  on  the  people, 
and  in  that  way  got  into  difficulty.  At  first,  all  the 
public  arms  were  taken  away,  and  it  was  not  until 
General  Henderson  sent  Colonel  flays  to  General 
Taylor,  that  the  arms  were  restored  to  be  delivered 
up  to  Bexar,  in  Texas.  Many  then  would  Dot  go  to 
get  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  N.  O.  PICAYUNE. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  Oct.  16,  1346. 

A chance  offers  to  send  a line,  which  1 must  write 
in  haste,  as  the  gentleman  who  takes  it  will  be  off' in 
a few  moments.  Gen.  Wool  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
thirteen  days  ago  on  his  way  to  Monciova.  A train 
of  fifteen  hundred  mules  arrived  from  Camargo  a day 
or  two  since,  with  provisions.  Two  thousand  mules 
have  been  hired  at  this  place  for  the  use  ol  the  army 

at  37|  cents  per  day  each. 

Lieut  Graham’s  remains  were  followed  to  the 
grave  three  day’s  since,  by  Gen.  Taylor  and  nearly 

all  the  officers.  1U  . . , 

No  news  yet  from  the  first  mail  that  was  captured 
bv  the  enemy.  Another  large  mail  started  from  Ca- 
margo a few  days  ago  (the  5th  inst.)  which  shared 
the  fate  of  the  fir»t.  This  makes  two  important  mails 
thai  tin vi-  been  capt'uiwl  from  us  within  a month. — 


Every  thing  is  as  dull  here  as  possible.  As  for  let- 
ters and  papers,  we  never  expect  to  see  any  more  as 
long  as  Arnpudia  is  permitted  to  act  as  postmaster 
general  for  our  army. 

Santa  Anna  is  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  but  doing  noth- 
ing. He  sustains  Arnpudia  in  his  late  conduct.  The 
fever  and  ague  is  spreading  through  the  army  at  a 
fearful  rate. 

The  wounded  are  doing  well,  better  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  Major  Lear  who  was  so  horribly 
wounded  through  the  month,  the  ball  coming  out  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  shattering  the  jaw  bone  and 
palate,  will,  it  is  hoped,  recover.  His  son,  a young 
gentleman  of  twenty,  is  fortunately  with  him.  Lieut. 
Richard  H.  Graham,  of  the  4th  infantry,  died  of  his 
wounds  last  night.  General  Butler,  who  was  shot 
through  the  leg,  is  recovering  fast,  and  begins  to  at 
tempt,  in  his  impatience  to  be  on  his  legs  again,  to 
hobble  about  the  floor. 

General  Taylor  keeps  his  own  counsel  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  instructions  received  from 
Washington,  '(’he  Washington  letter  writers  pro- 
bably know  more  about  it  than  a majority  ol  the  of- 
ficers under  General  Taylor  at  this  moment.  Some- 
thing is  brewing,  however,  and  I can  see  that  some 
movement  is  soon  to  be  made,  though  none  has  yet 
been  ordered. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Commercial  Times, 
states,  as  a fact,  that  the  Mexicans  had  evacuated 
Saltillo,  and  intended  to  make  their  stand,  if  they 
stood  again,  at  San  Luis  Potosi: 

Camargo,  Mexico,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  In  my  last  letter  I intimated  to  yon 
that  everything  was  very  quiet  about  Monterey,  and 
the  indications  were  in  favor  of  a continuance  of  the 
calm  until  terms  of  capitulation,  or  the  return  of 
Capt.  Eaton,  the  aid  of  Gen.  Taylor,  from  Washing- 
ton city.  Up  1o  the  time  of  my  departure  on  the 
16th,  nothing  indicated  any  change  in  the  state  of 
things.  The  discharge  of  the  Texas  troops  and  their 
departure  caused  the  town  to  be  more  tranquil  than 
ever.  Not  many  of  the  Mexicans  had  returned  to 
the  place,  a-  they  are  yet  afraid;  but  that  will  not 
probably  continue  much  longer. 

Before  my  departure,  the  account  of  the  depar- 
ture of  General  Arnpudia  from  Saltillo  with  the 
army  was  fully  confirmed.  He  proposed  to  fortify 
that  town  and  make  another  stand:  therefore  he 
called  on  the  citizens  to  assist  him.  They  held  a 
meeting,  and  the  answer  to  his  call  was,  Monterey 
was  a town  naturally  easier  of  defence  than  Saltillo, 
that  it  was  well  fortified,  and  he  had  been  driven 
out  of  it,  therefore  they  would  not  expose  iheir  fa- 
milies and  properly  to  certain  injury  and  danger. — 
The  general  then  left,  taking  the  road  towards  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

MEXICO. 

The  Washington  Union  states  that  despatches  have 
been  received  from  the  U.  S.  squadron  off  VeraCruz. 
Before  the  battle  of  Monterey,  Arnpudia  boasted  that 
the  American  army  should  be  defeated,  and  that  not 
one  of  our  troops  would  be  left  to  taste  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  And  since  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  from  Monterey,  they  are  misrepresenting  ev- 
ery thing — making  our  loss  to  be  1500 — and  some 
say  near  3000 — and  stating  that  they  left  behind 
them  only  about  six  pieces  of  artillery,  not  fit  for 
use.  Private  letters  from  Vera  Cruz,  however,  ap- 
preciate the  depth  of  the  blow  they  have  sustained 
— Monterey  being  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  world. 

A few  numbers  of  the  Locomotor  of  Vera  C^uz,  to 
the  8th  of  October,  inclusive,  have  been  received  at 
the  Navy  Department.  The  intelligence  of  the, cap- 
ture of  Monterey  is  copied  from  other  papers,  with 
few  comments. 

Official  Despatch  of  General  Ampudia  to  the 

Mexican  Secretary  of  War,  announcing  the 

SURRENDER  OF  MONTERET: 

Most  excellent  sir:  After  a brilliant  defence,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  enemy  was  lepulsed,  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  from  various  posts,  he 
succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  heights  com 
manding  the  Bishop’s  palace,  and  another  to  the 
south  of  it,  and  likewise  a detached  breastwork,  call- 
ed the  Teneria,  and  continuing  his  attacks  through 
the  houses,  which  he  pierced  in  a direction  towards 
the  centre  of  the  city,  he  succeeded  in  posting  him- 
self within  half  gun-shot  of  the  principal  square, 
where  the  troops  were  posted,  who  suffered  much 
from  the  hollow  shot. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I was  requested  by  va- 
rious principal  officers  to  come  to  such  terms  as 
would  diminish  our  losses:  for  to  open  our  way  with 
the  bayonet,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  entrenched 
enemies,  would  have  resulted  in  the  dispersal  of  the 
troops,  and  nothing  of  the  materiel  would  have  been 
saved.  These  considerations  having  been  weighed 
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by  me,  I also  took  into  view  what  the  city  suffered, 
and  would  suffer,  from  the  attacks,  by  tiic  piercing 
of  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  destruction  by  the 
bombs;  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  felt:  the  provisions  which  we  were 
losing,  as  the  enemies  lines  approached  the  centre; 
the  distance  from  our  supplies,  and  finally  that  to 
protract  this  slate  of  things  for  two  or  three  days,  ev- 
en if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  could  not  end  in  a tri- 
umph, and  1 consented  to  open  propositions,  which 
resulted  in  the  annexed  terms  of  capitulation. 

Your  excellency  will  perceive  that  they  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  nation  and  that  of  the  army;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that,  if  they  do  not  grant  us  as 
much  as  was  perhaps  expected,  that  of  itself  proves 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  not  in  valor,  which  he 
displayed  in  most  of  (he  combats,  but  in  his  position 
within  the  squares  of  pierced  masonry,  which  sur- 
rounded the  square  and  cut  off  any  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, wood,  or  other  articles  necessary  to  subsistence. 

With  Ihe  greatest  regret,  the  army  withdraws  from 
their  capital,  abundantly  watered  with  its  blood,  leav- 
ing under  the  guarantee  of  the  promises  of  the  Amer- 
ican generals  the  severely  wounded  and  the  neigh- 
boring population  of  the  state,  whose  civil  authorities 
will  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  To- 
morrow 1 shall  continue  my  march  to  Saltillo,  where 
I will  await  the  orders  of  the  supreme  government. 
And  in  communicating  this  to  you,  I have  the  honor 
to  reiterate  the  assurances  of  my  highest  respect. 

PEDRO  DE  AMPUDIA. 

God  and  liberty!  Headquarters  in  Monterey  SeD- 
tember  25,  1846.  F 

Proclamation  of  General  Salas,  the  acting  Pres- 
ident, TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO,  ANNOUNCING 

THE  LOSS  OF  MONTEREY: 

Mexicans!  A government  established  against  the 
will  of  the  nation  is  interested  in  concealing  from  it 
events  which  are  disastrous  to  it;  above  all,  when  the 
responsibility  of  their  occurrences  must  fall  upon  the 
government.  A government  whose  sentiments  and 
interests  are  no  other  than  those  of  the  nation,  and 
which  has  emanated  from  the  movement  by  which  it 
threw  off  its  oppressors,  has  no  need  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  it,  for  the  nation  itself  must  combat  for  its 
preservation  and  for  its  honor. 

Mexicans!  Monterey  has  fallen.  It  was  not  enough 
to  defy  death,  as  our  valiant  fellow-countrymen  did 
for  four  days;  it  was  necessary  to  do  more,  to  defy 
want  in  every  shape,  and  the  insufficiency  of  means 
of  resistance.  The  intention  of  the  enemy  to  occu- 
py the  w hole  republic  is  manifest;  but  the  govern- 
ment is  determined  to  triumph  or  perish  with  the  re- 
public. Partial  disasters  are  of  no  importance-  (he 
Spanish  nation  suffered  much  more  in  the  space  of 
six  years,  and  the  results  of  her  heroic  efforts,  and 
the  co-operation  of  all  her  sons,  was  that  the  bones 
of  half  a million  of  unjust  invaders  whiten  the  fields 
of  the  peninsula.  Shall  vve  become  unworthy  of  in- 
dependence, by  not  showing  ourselves  sons  worthy  of 
our  fathers?  That  independence  was  achieved  by  us 
alone,  only  after  ten  years  of  constancy;  and  it  is  not 
possible  that  an  organized  nation  should  show  less 
strength  than  its  oppressed  sons,  such  as  our  first 
leaders  were. 

Mexicans!  The  lime  to  act  has  come.  Will  you 
suffer  your  population  to  be  decimated,  sending  it  to 
perish  by  handfulls  on  the  frontier,  one  to-day,  ano- 
ther to-morrow,  and  to  perish  less  by  the  enemies’ 
balls,  than  by  neglect?  The  government  will  exert 
all  its  power  in  the  defence  of  rights;  but  it  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  indifference  or  inactive  contem- 
plation shall  not  be  the  recompense  of  its  plan  of  op- 
eiation;  for  the  nation  will  prefer  that  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  on  another,  rather  than  behold  its  sov- 
ereignty, its  rights  and  its  temples  trampled  under 
foot.  The  invincible  general  called  by  it  to  place 
'himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  is  resolved  not  to 
survive  the  dishonors  of-his  country. 

Will  it  be  less  so?  No.  Our  blood  and  our  prop- 
erty will  be  the  sacrifice  that  we  offer  up;  and  when 
you  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  you 
claimed,  I do  not  doubt  of  your  co-operation,  and 
with  it  we  will  snatch  from  forlune  a complete  vic- 
tory, which  in  the  end  will  ensure  to  us  existence 
and  honor. 

JOSE  MARIANO  DE  SALAS. 

Mexico,  September  30,  1846. 

No  mention  is  made  in  those  papers  of  Santa  Anna, 
except  that  he  has  been  ill  with  a severe  constipa- 
tion, from  which  he  had  recovered;  and  that,  after  he 
learned  the  capture  of  Monterey,  he  wrote  several 
letters  to  his  friends  reminding  them  of  his  advice  to 
the  government  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Mon- 
terey. 

It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  papers,  as  some  indi- 
cation of  public  spirit,  that  the  dealers  in  pulque  (a 
kind  of  beer)  in  Ihe  city  of  Mexico,  had  requested  the 
government  to  double  the  tax  on  that  article,  which 
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would  yield  it  an  increase  of  revenue,  in  the  capital, 
of  a thousand  dollars  a day. 

The  most  exaggerated  statements  are  made  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  our  troops  at  Monterey,  one  account 
estimating  it  at  three  thousand. 

LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  GIDDINGS. 

We  publish  to-day  a long  and  interesting  letter 
from  Major  Guldings,  giving  the  most  intelligible 
description  we  have  yet  seen,  of  the  city  of  Monte- 
rey, its  topography,  defences,  and  fortifications,  the 
storming  the  place  and  its  capitulation.  Lieut.  Eg- 
ry  resigned  a few  days  after  the  battle,  and  reached 
home  last  night  in  good  health,  but  most  heartily 
sick  of  the  war!  He  pronounces  it  a humbug,  alike 
in  its  origin,  design,  and  conduct.  Gen.  Taylor,  in 
his  opinion,  is  really  a great  man,  but  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  by  the  feeble  and  inefficient  conduct 
of  the  government  at  Washington. 

We  have  a private  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  1st 
Ohio  regiment,  which  speaks  highly  of  the  coolness 
and  gallantry  of  Lieut.  Egry.  The  lieutenant  gives 
a good  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dayton  compa- 
nies— who  stood  for  hours  together  exposed  to  the 
enemy’s  fire,  suffering  a loss  in  killed  equal  to  all 
the  other  companies  of  the  regiment.  But  not  a 
man  faultered  or  blenched  at  the  death-shot  that 
rained  thick  and  fast  around  and  among  them.  Maj. 
Giddings  was  much  exposed  during  the  action,  and 
won  “golden  opinions’’  from  men  and  officers  by  his 
cool  courage  and  self  possession  throughout. 

Colonel  Mitchell  being  badly  wounded,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Weller  being  sick  of  a fever,  Major  Giddings 
has  the  principal  command  of  the  1st  regiment,  and 
will  be  promoted  to  the  colonelcy,  in  case  of  Mit- 
chell’s resignation.  [ Dayton  Jour. 

Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico, 

Thursday,  Oct.  1,  1845. 

Messrs.  Comly — gentlemen.  In  my  last  letter 
from  Camargo,  1 informed  you  that  our  army  was 
about  moving  upon  Monterey,  at  which  place  we  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Mexican  forces.  We  left  Ca 
margo  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  halted  three  days  at  Se- 
ralvo,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Monterey 
on  Saturday,  19th  Sept.  The  first  days  of  the  march 
were  void  of  interest;  the  road  passing  through  a wil- 
derness of  thorns,  broken  in  places  by  immense 
chasms,  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  In  these  ravines 
alone,  often  miles  apart,  the  heated  and  toil-worn 
soldiers  found  water  offensive  to  every  sense.  At 
Mier,  the  town  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Texas 
border  warfare — we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
distant  mountains,  and  the  following  day,  encamped 
on  a pure,  transparent  mountain  stream,  called  the 
Arroya  Mier,  the  murmuring  of  whose  waters  made 
every  heart  bound  with  delight.  As  we  approached 
the  mountains  the  country  improved,  and  our  camps 
were  usually  upon  the  banks  of  pleasant  streams  and 
amid  groves  of  olive  trees,  whose  branches  were 
loaded  with  both  flowers  and  fruit.  The  whole  of 
the  vast  region  between  the  gulf  and  the  mountains, 
seems  to  be  thinly  populated.  Oil  some  days  of  the 
march,  we  did  not  pass  a rancho  or  see  a ranchero, 
(farmer,)  the  only  visible  traces  of  man  and  his  reli- 
gion, being  the  cross,  wiiich  was  erected  upon  al- 
most every  hill,  and  in  every  valley.  Upon  many  of 
these  holy  emblems  were  inscriptions  in  Spanish,  re- 
questing the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  him  who  died 
or  was  murdered  there. 

At  Marin — two  days’  march  from  Monterey — our 
army  was  concentrated,  it  having  hitherto  marched 
by  divisions.  Here  several  handbills,  printed  in  En- 
glish, were  scattered  through  the  carnp,  signed  Pedro 
de  Ampudia,  inviting  us  all  to  desert,  and  accept 
places  in  the  Mexican  army,  or  a free  passport  to 
the  interior.  Our  men,  after  reading  ihe  extra,  con- 
cluded to  visit  Gen.  Peter  Ampudia  in  a body,  and 
accordingly  we  marched  the  next  day  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, a small  village  about  10  miles  irom  Monterey, 
and  which  like  all  those  through  which  we  had  pre- 
viously passed,  was  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  not  too  poor  to  move  away. 

The  following  day  (Saturday,  Sept.  19th)  was  the 
last  march  which  many  of  our  brave  men  performeo. 
Our  regiment  was  in  the  rear  upon  that  day,  and  ere 
we  had  fairly  left  San  Francisco,  we  heard  the  re- 
port of  heavy  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Monterey. 
Supposing  that  the  advance  guard  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy  the  shout  was — “Quick  time!  Forward!” 
and  for  six  miles  the  men  ran,  quickening  the  pace 
at  every  report,  until  we  met  a dragoon  going  to  the 
rear,  who  informed  us  that  the  firing  was  from  the 
town  upon  the  mounted  Texans,  who  had  ventured 
within  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  The  American 
army  of  invasion,  about  6,000  strong— horse,  foot, 
and  artillery— encamped  that  morning  in  a beautiful 
grove  of  live  oaks,  about  3 miles  from  the  city;— a 
more  suitable  spot  for  a picnic  could  not  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  own  Dayton.  I am  informed  j 


that  this  camp  ground  of  the  invaders  (and  from 
which  l now  write)  is  a place  much  resorted  to  by 
the  elite  of  Monterey. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  morn- 
ing of  the  day  following,  were  spent  by  our  engi- 
neers in  reconnoitering  the  defences  of  the  city, 
which  they  reported  to  be  splendidly  fortified.  Al- 
most every  one  seemed  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
strength  of  the  place. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  understand  the  char- 
acter of  the  conflict,  which  I shall  presently  attempt 
to  describe,  and  appreciate  the  indomitable  courage 
and  resolution  of  our  little  army,  as  displayed  in  the 
“storming  of  Monterey,”  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
first  learn  the  position  of  the  parties  at  issue. 

Monterey  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a lofty  range  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, called  the  Sierra  Madre.  A branch  of  San 
Juan  river  divides  the  city  in  unequal  parts,  the  larg- 
er and  better  portion  being  between  the  river  and  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  A gently  ascending  slope, 
covered  in  places  with  chaparral — with  here  and 
there  a field  of  corn  or  sugar  cane,  spreads  itself  be- 
fore the  town.  The  road  by  which  our  army  ap- 
proached, descends  over  this  plain  into  the  centre  of 
the  city.  Standing  upon  the  elevated  grounds,  mid- 
way between  our  camp  and  town,  but  little  of  the 
latter  can  be  seen.  It  is  embowered  in  trees — a spire 
or  white  wall  being,  in  some  places,  all  that  is  visi- 
ble through  their  branches. 

In  front  of  the  city,  and  about  one  fourth  of  a mile 
out,  upon  the  plain,  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  an 
immense  fort,  covering  3 or  4 acres  of  ground.  It  is 
built  of  solid  masonry,  with  bastions,  ditches,  &c. — 
and  is  one  of  those  strong  holds  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  military  engineers,  can  only  be  taken  by 
what  they  call  regular  approaches.  This  fort  is 
pierced  for  32  guns,  and  commands  every  avenue  to 
the  city,  over  the  plain  upon  the  east.  It  throws 
both  shot  and  shells  from  its  walls;  and  it  was  this 
fort  (named  afterwards  by  our  boys — “the  Old  Co- 
lored Gentleman” — from  its  dingy  appearance)  that 
fired  upon  our  advanced  division  on  the  day  of  our 
arrival. 

In  the  rear,  or  west  of  the  city,  rises,  ridge  after 
ridge,  and  peak  over  peak,  the  lofty  Sierra  Madre. 
On  the  north  of  the  city  is  a deep  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tain, through  which  is  the  road  to  Saltillo  and  Mexi 
co.  This  pass  and  the  approaches  to  Monterey  upon 
that  side,  are  defended  by  a series  of  batteries  placed 
upon  peaks  jutting  out  from  the  sides  of  the  great 
Sierra,  and  by  a strong  and  elevated  fortress,  located 
about  half  way  between  the  pass  and  town — known 
as  “the  Bishop’s  palace.”  It  was  through  this  pass 
alone,  that  the  Mexican  army  could  receive  rein- 
forcements or  retreat  with  safety.  The  city  was 
protected  on  the  south,  by  a chain  of  small  forts,  (six 
I think  in  number,)  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  out  to  the  plain. 

In  addition  to  these  immense  exterior  defences, 
almost  every  street  and  square  of  the  city  was  barri- 
caded, and  raked  by  field  pieces,  and  every  house 
(being  built  in  the  old  Mexican  style,  with  thick 
walls  and  stone  roofs)  was  a fortress.  These  forti- 
fications of  Monterey  (the  position  and  strength  of 
many  of  which  we  learned  by  cruel  experience) 
were  occupied  by  at  least  10,000  regular  Mexican 
troops,  and  defended  by  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Monterey  is  one 
of  the  strongest  places  on  the  continent. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  assailants  of  such 
places  should  (other  things  being  equal)  be  much 
more  numerous  than  the  beseiged,  you  will  perceive 
how  great  was  the  work  to  be  achieved  by  our  arms. 
Indeed  the  Mexicans  had  the  advantage  in  everything 
but  the  character  of  the  troops.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  cannot  be  beaten  by  any  other  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  Mexicans  having  felt  the  power  of 
our  arms  at  Palo  Alto  and  lleseca,  had  w isely  re- 
treated to  one  of  their  strongholds  in  the  interior, 
knowing  well  that  if  we  should  be  unsuccessful 
there,  our  army  would  be  utterly  destroyed:  for  had 
we  failed  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
retreat  through  a wilderness  without  provisions: — 
the  first  step  backwards,  would  be  our  ruin.  Every 
ranchero  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  would 
have  encouraged  to  take  up  arms  iri  defence  of  his 
bleeding  country,  and  assist  in  driving  back  the  bold 
invaders. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  19th  of 
September.  We  all  fult  that  our  safety  could  only 
be  secured,  by  wresting  Monterey  from  the  Mexi- 
cans; and  as  our  army  was  provided  with  a siege- 
train,  or  heavy  artillery  for  battering,  the  city  was 
to  be  won  by  downright  hard  fighting  and  good  luck; 
— the  place  must  be  carried  by  storm,  and  that  too 
without  delay,  as  every  hour  strengthened  the  Mex- 
icans and  weakened  us. 

Accordingly  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  September, 
j Gen’l  Worth  with  his  division  2,000  strong  and  the 


flower  of  the  army,  marched  out  of  camp  to  secure 
possession  of  the  Saltillo  pass  and  the  heights  on  the 
north  of  the  town.  In  order  to  attract  attention 
from  Worth’s  movements,  General  Hamer’s  brigade 
made  a feint  upon  the  town,  which  was,  however 
unsuccessful,  as  the  Mexicans  sent  out  a body  of 
lancers  to  the  north  to  watch  the  movement  of  Gen. 
Worth’s  division.  These  lancers  were  driven  back 
after  some  skirmishing— by  the  Texan  Rangers,  and 
the  division  bivouacked  that  night  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  and  within  the  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns, 
prepared  to  commence  the  conflict  with  the  dawn  of 
the  morrow. 

On  the  following  morning,  Monday,  Sept.  21,  the 
drums  in  camp  beat  to  arms,  and  the  regiments  were 
quickly  formed.  The  wagons  were  packed  and  one 
company  from  each  regiment  left  to  guard  them. 

The  1st  division  of  regulars  under  Gen’l  Twiggs 
and  Gcn’l  Butler’s  division  of  volunteers  (four  regi- 
ments) were  marched  half  way  down  to  the  city  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill 
which  as  before  remarked  slopes  down  to  the  walls 
of  the  town; — the  regulars  on  the  left  and  volunteers 
on  the  right.  A mortar  (the  only  one  with  our  ar- 
my) had  been  planted  here  the  night  previous,  and 
was  engaged  in  sending  the  bombs  against  the ’huge 
fort  that  communicated  with  the  approach  to  the  city 
from  our  side,  the  east.  They  fell  short,  however, 
whilst  the  long  guns  of  “the  old  colored  gentleman’’ 
were  throwing  round  shot  clear  over  our  heads,  and 
almost  up  into  our  camp.  Duncan’s  battery  having 
accompanied  Worth’s  division,  our  three  re'maining 
batteries  of  field  pieces  (Bragg’s,  Ridgely’s,  and 
Webster’s)  took  up  position  to  engage  the  Mexican 
forts  upon  the  south  of  the  town. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a brisk  cannonading 
on  both  sides,  in  which  the  enemy  had  much  the  ad3- 
vantage— our  guns  not  being  large  enough  to  be  ef- 
fective in  battering;  their  men  were  also  concealed 
behind  stone  walls,  whilst  ours  were  within  ran^e  of 
their  smallest  pieses.  The  Mexicans  excel  in  the 
exercise  of  artillery  and  indeed  the  battle  was  fought 

on  their  side,  mainly  with  that  strong  arm  of  war. 

For  about  one  hour,  our  division  remained  in  line 
anxiously  watching  a scene  so  novel  to  volunteers’ 
their  hearts  heating  with  wild  enthusiasm,  as  they 
beheld  the  great  superiority  of  the  Mexican  artille- 
ry. Yes— tell  it  not  at  West  Point,  publish  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Washington — the  volunteers  demanded 

to  be  led  where  veteran  troops  have  often  quailed 

to  the  cannon’s  mouth.  In  the  meantime,  the  first 
division  of  regulars  had  moved  off  from  our  left  and 
become  engaged  with  the  defenders  of  the  chain  of 
forts  on  the  south  of  the  city.  They  drove  in  a body 
of  Mexican  infantry,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit 
were  drawn  in  between  two  batteries  which  poured 
down  upon  them  a shower  of  grape  and  canister 
making  sad  havoc  in  their  ranks,  and  cutting  down 
thus  early  in  the  action,  several  of  the  most  gallant 
officers  in  the  service.  At  this  juncture,  our  divi- 
sion was  put  in  motion.  Gen.  Quitman’s  brigade 
composed  of  the  Tennessee  and  Mississipi  regiments! 
hastened  to  the  left  to  support  the  first  division  of 
the  regulars.  One  regiment  of  Gen.  Hamer’s  bri- 
gade, the  Louisville  Legion,  being  left  to  guard  the 
mortar  on  the  hill,  either  fortunately  or  unfortunate- 
ly, did  not  get  into  the  action  at  all;  whilst  the  other 
(1st  Ohio  regim’t)  laced  to  the  left  flank,  and  with  a 
loud  huzza,  rushed  down  alone  upon  the  centre  of 
the  town  to  support  Bragg’s  battery,  which  had  al- 
ready been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  17  horses,  and 
being  in  that  quarter  of  the  suburbs,  was  in  danger 
of  being  captured.  For  at  least  a mile,  our  regiment 
advanced  under  the  fire  of  the  large  guns  of  “the  old 
colored  gentleman,”  and  entered  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  only  to  find  itself  raked  on  all  sides,  by 
batteries  of  whose  location  we  were  ignorant 
and  escopette  bails  from  the  tops  of  the  houses’ 
whose  occupants  were  perfectly  safe,  as  we  could 
neither  burn  nor  batter  down  their  stout  walls.  But 
notwithstanding  the  discouraging  and  disagreeable  po- 
sition (ttiat  of  being  fired  at  by  an  unseen  enemy)  in 
which  our  regiment  found  itself,  the  men  grouped 
their  way  on  cheering  at  every  volley  that  descended 
upon  them.  On  we  scrambled  through  gardens  and 
yards,  until  we  finally  reached  a ditch  and  stone  wall 
a few  feet  beyond  and  parallel  to  it,  behind  which 
we  saw  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  black  rascals 
loading  and  firing  off  old  rusty  muskets  at  us.  This 
party  rapidly  retreated  with  some  loss  to  a battery 
that  was  about  100  yards  in  their  rear,  and  which 
immediately  commenced  sending  over  and  around  us 
a perfect  hail  storm  of  grape  shot.  Our  men  waded 
the  ditch,  and  taking  up  a position  along  the  wall 
began  to  pick  off  the  Mexicans,  whenever  their  heads’ 
would  appear  above  the  batteries,  or  they  would  ex- 
pose themselves  in  working  their  guns.  We  held 
this  position  for  some  time,  a few  of  our  men  beine 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  iron  showers  that  were 
poured  over  and  through  some  breaches  in  the  wall. 
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Among  Vine  wounded  here,  were  General  iSuiler  and 
Colonel  Mitchell. 

At  this  period  the  scene  must  have  been  “grand 
and  gloomy,”  it  was  certainly  very  peculiar.  Gen’l 
Worth’s  division  was  engaged  in  contending  for  the 
heights  on  the  north  of  the  city: — the  first  division  of 
regulars  with  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  volun- 
teers were  storming  the  forts  upon  the  south  side, 
whilst  our  little  regiment  (we  took  but  400  men  into 
action)  stood  alone  in  the  centre,  clouds  of  dense 
smoke  rolled  over  and  through  the  streets  of  the 
town, — through  which  might  be  seen  the  flashes  of  j 
musketry,  and  the  redder  flames  of  the  deep  toned 
artillery.  In  the  meantime  our  people  had  succeed 
ed  in  carrying  two  of  the  forts  upon. the  left  and  the 
Mexicans  retreating  from  that  quarter,  came  up  to 
the  support  of  their  centre,  and  bringing  around  with 
them  a field  piece,  commenced  a raking  fire  upon 
our  flank.  Our  regiment  having  secured  the  object 
of  its  attack,  viz:  the  safety  of  Capt  Bragg’s  batte 
ry,  was  ordered  to  retire.  Our  forces  having  gained 
a foothold  in  both  ends  of  the  city,  the  battle  was 
from  that  time  continued  by  us  from  those  quarters 
alone. 

Our  companies  having  become  very  much  scatter- 
ed by  this  species  of  Indian  fighting  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  order  to  retire  not  being  generally  known, 
the  regiment  presented  a very  ragged  and  unmilitary 
front  when  it  emerged  upon  the  plain;  so  much  so, 
as  to  embolden  a squadron  of  lancers  to  chaige  it. — 
They  it  seems  were  concealed  behind  the  large  fort 
which  continued  to  send  us  in  quick  succession  its 
ugly  and  unmusical  iron  messengers.  It  being  im- 
possible to  form  a square  in  time  to  resist  this  charge 
as  officers  had  lost  their  companies  and  men  their 
officers  and  the  stragglers  of  other  regiments  both 
regulars  and  volunteers  having  joined  our  ranks, — 
our  broken  column  was  hastily  formed  in  line,  be- 
hind a brush  fence  which  happened  as  a Paddy  re- 
marked— uto  be  vciy  convanient.” 

On  came  the  lancers  dashing  over  the  plain,  spear- 
. ing  as  they  passed  at  full  gallop,  the  wounded  Ame- 
ricans w ho  had  been  struck  down  by  their  deadly  ar- 
tillery, and  were  strewed  like  leaves  over  the  field. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  dastardly  conduct,  I could 
almost  have  imagined  that  the  days  of  Spanish  chi- 
valry were  revived,  so  much  did  these  murderers 
with  their  lances  and  pennants  and  flowing  parti-co 
lored  blankets,  resemble  the  knights  of  olden  times. 

A single  volley  from  our  line  emptied  several  sad- 
dles, and  put  them  to  |flight.  The  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  our  regiments  remained  in  position,  sup- 
porting the  battery  of  Capt.  Bragg,  a target  for  the 
enemy’s  artillery  without  being  able  to  fire  a musket 
in  return. 

After  a hard  day’s  work,  the  settling  sun  saw  us  in 
possession  of  two  of  the  forts  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  whilst  during  the  day  Gen.  Worth  had  won 
all  the  heights  and  batteries  on  the  north,  except  the 
Bishop’s  palace.  At  dark  we  returned  to  camp, 
weary  and  hungry,  to  prepare  for  battle  the  next 
morning.  Our  men  had  not  eaten  anything  since 
daylight,  and  many  of  them  were  so  exhausted  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  drag  themselves  from  the  field. 
—As  it  was  many  of  the  companies  came  home  only 
to  sleep  in  the  mud,  without  blankets  or  teuts,  the 
treacherous  muleteers  having  lost  their  baggage 
somewhere  upon  the  march.  The  result  of  that  day’s 
conflict  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  our  regiment. — 

It  had  been  dreadfully  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire, 
without  being  able  to  return  it. 

The  evening  breeze  swept  up  the  mountain  side — 
the  clouds  of  smoke  that  hung  over  that  beautiful  ci- 
ty, and  the  silence  which  followed  the  darkness  was 
almost  as  appalling  as  the  thunders  that  heralded  the 
morning.  That  night  was  a gloomy  one  in  our 
camp.  How  great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
evening  before  and  that  after  the  battle!  The  sur- 
geoDS  were  busy  amputating  iimbs,  extracting  balls, 
dressing  wounds;  and  all  who  had  walked  unmoved 
through  the  carnage  of  the  field,  then  found  time  to 
weep  for  the  groaning  sufferers.  The  loss  of  our  re- 
giment was  15  killed  and  39  wounded.  Of  the  num- 
ber killed,  the  company  known  in  Dayton  as  the 
“ Dayton  Riflemen ,”  lost  5, — being  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  killed  in  the  regiment.  Lieutenants 
Motter  and  M’Carter,  of  that  company,  were  also 
wounded — but  1 am  happy  to  inform  their  friends, 
they  are  fast  recovering.  In  Capt.  Hormell’s  com- 
pany there  were  3 killed. 

At  daylight,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  battle  was 
renewed  by  the  occupants  of  the  forts  and  batteries 
won  on  Monday.  Early  in  the  day,  another  fort  and 
some  squares  of  the  southern  end  of  the  town  were 
wrested  from  the  Mexicans,  who  fought  with  des- 
peration over  their  hearth  stones,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city, 
had  always  much  the  advantage  in  position.  For  12 
li  iirs  more  our  men  Mi'dained  most  gallantly  this 
u..ci|v  a!  contest,  cubing  up  m the  ‘veJI  w villains’  to 


come  out  from  their  stone  walls,  and  give  us  a fair 
and  decent  fight. 

General  Worth  having  taken  in  succession  all  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  and  secured  the  Saltillo  road,  was  seen  in  the 
afternoon  to  advance  upon  the  Bishop’s  palace  or 
castle,  which  fortress  was  all  that  remained  to  the 
Mexicans  in  that  quarter.  It  was  gratifying  to  see 
how  quickly  this  strong  hold  was  taken.  I have  not 
yet  learned  the  manner  in  which  it  was  won,  but  to 
us  who  were  looking  on  from  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  it  appeared  as  if  the  Mexicans  made  a sortie, 
either  to  drive  back  our  men,  or  to  effect  their  own 
escape;  but  being  met  almost  at  the  threshold  by 
Worth’s  column,  were  forced  hack,  and  Mexicans 
and  Americans  entered  pell  mell  into  l he  castle 
over  the  battlements  of  which  soon  floated  the  Ame- 
rican flag. 

Thus  the  evening  of  the  3d  day  of  battle  saw  us  in 
possession  of  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  enemy,  on 
both  sides  of  the  city.  The  ‘old  colored  gentleman,’ 
in  front  of,  and  the  many  interior  defences  of  the 
town,  yet  remained  to  be  taken. 

Oh  Wednesday  morning,  Sept.  33d,  Gen.  Hamer’s 
brigade  marched  down  to  relieve  the  brigade  of  Gen. 

: Quitman,  which  had  been  holding  the  position  won 
from  the  Mexicans  on  the  south  side.  The  battle 
raged  with  great  fury  during  the  most  of  this — the 
third  day.  The  Texan  Rangers,  having  dismounted, 
entered  the  extremes  of  the  city,  now  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  with  their  axes  and  rifles  cut  and  fought 
(heir  way  from  house  to  house,  shooting,  with  uner- 
ring aim,  every  Mexican  who  ventured  from  their 
cover.  One  of  them  told  me  that  in  one  room  he 
found  11  Mexicans,  all  shot  through  the  head. 

The  Mexicans  were  lhu3  driven  by  inches  toward 
the  centre  of  the  city.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Gen.  Worth’s  division  descended  from  the  Bishop’s 
castle  upon  the  town.  In  a few  moments  after, 
Duncan’s  artillery  was  heard  thundering  in  the 
streets  of  that  quarter,  advancing  half  a square  at 
every  discharge,  driving  the  Mexicans  towards  their 
church  and  into  the  large  plaza,  which  they  had  bar- 
ricaded for  a final  and  desperate  resistance. 

During  that  day  there  occured  a few  intervals  of 
deathlike  silence,  in  which  some  exhausted  men  sunk 
down  and  slept,  whilst  other  untiring,  reckless  fel- 
lows, between  their  work,  sang  in  concert  popular 
negro  melodies. 

Thus  for  three  days  had  the  work  of  death  progress- 
ed in  and  around  the  beautiful  city,  whose  groves  of 
orange  and  pomegranate  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  contending  mortals.  That( Wednesday jnight,  our 
regiment  slept  or  ralher  watched  in  the  forts.  The 
air  was  tainted  by  the  dead  bodies,  that  were  scatter- 
ed over  the  plain  and  in  the  streets  and  which  were 
stripped  in  the  darkness  by  the  prowling  rancheros. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning  and  before  it  was  light 
enough  to  renew  the  attack,  a while  flag  was  borne 
out  to  our  fort,  and  a proposition  to  surrender  sent 
to  General  Taylor  in  camp.  You  will  have  learned 
ere  this,  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  I scarcely 
know  what  to  say  of  them.  It  was  important  that 
we  should  get  possession  of  Monterey  upon  any  terms, 
but  it  is  now  certain  that  after  another  day  we  could 
have  got  it  upon  our  own  terms,  and  made  prisoners 
of  war  of  Gen.  Ampudia  and  his  army.  We  had  him 
in  what  is  often  termed  a “ light  place,”  The  rangers, 
(of  whom  I should  like  to  write  more,)  were  much 
incensed  at  the  capitulation;  for  as  they  said,  “they 
had  just  got  possession  of  all  the  high  houses ,”  and 
could  have  slaughtered  the  Mexicans  ad  Libitum. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  terms  were  not  given 
to  Ampudia  in  pursuit  of  the  wretched  policy  of  con- 
ciliation. If  our  government  wishes  to  conciliate 
Mexico,  our  cause  is  a bad  one.  If  its  objecl  is  con- 
quest, then  have  the  volunteers  been  much  deceived. 
They  came  here  to  punish  Mexico  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner,  for  her  aggressions  and  wrongs  com- 
mitted upon  our  people,  and  not  by  pursuing  this 
sneaking  policy  of  conciliation — this  unpleasant  mix- 
ture of  war  and  peaee,  to  plunder  her  of  tier  territo- 
ry. It  is  true  we  have  got  possession  of  thirty  or 
forty  pieces  ol  artillery — some  tons  of  ammunition, 
and  a lot  of  good  Spanish  cigars,  which  our  idle  sol- 
diers are  now  smoking,  but  they  have  cost  us  in  kill- 
ed and  wounded  about  500  brave  men.  The  Mexi- 
can army  and  most  of  the  citizens  have  left  Monte- 
rey, whose  streets  are  almost  as  silent  and  deserted 
as  are  ours  at  midnight.  Our  army  is  still  in  camp 
— the  wounded  alone  being  removed  to  the  city. 

Whilst  the  days  are  still  exceedingly  hot,  the  nights 
have  become  exceedingly  cold  in  this  climate,  and 
there  is  much  suffering  among  many  of  our  men  who 
are  without  tents  and  blankets.  Indeed  there  are  but 
few  of  .them  who  would  not  be  pleased  to  return 
home,  as  they  say  they  have  seen  quite  enough  of 
the  elephant.  I have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
describe  any  of  the  scenes  of  the  battle  field, — besides 
my  letter  has  already  grown  to  a tedious  length.  It 


would  however  afford  me  pleasure  to  give  you  sotn 

account  of  a tour  which  a fellow  Daytonian,  (Mr. 
McC****#)  and  myself  marie  through  Monterey  on 
yesterday, — to  tell  you  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
church,  the  beauty  of  the  paintings,  (to  obtain  one  of 
which,  1 would  willingly  serve  Uncle  Sam  a year,) 
and  the  splendor  of  Arista’s  balh  and  palace  gardens. 

It  is  reported  here  to-day  that  Gen.  Ampudia  has 
gone  on  with  his  army  to  San  Louis  Potosi,  to  assist 
Santa  Anna  in  quelling  a rebellion  in  that  province. 

In  the  mean  time  we  shall  await  here  the  news  from 
Washington, — peace  or  war!  If  war,  we  shall  fight 
another  battle  at  Saltillo  about  Christmas.  Of  this 
our  government  may  be  assured,  we  can  hold  Monte- 
rey and  the  country  between  it  and  the  coast,  if  de- 
sired— against  all  Mexico  combined. 

Yours,  &c.  G. 

Official  report  of  first  Ohio  regiment. 

We  hau  the  pleasure  yesterday  morning  of  taking 
by  the  hand  our  friend,  William  F.  Johnson,  com- 
missary to  the  Ohio  volunteers,  by  whom  we  receiv- 
ed the  following  interesting  matter: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

September  27,  1846. 

1 have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  for 
publication,  a copy  of  the  official  report  of  the  loss 
of  the  Ohio  regiment.  This  will  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  those  who  have  friends  here.  I also  send  you 
a copy  of  Col.  Weller’s  official  report  of  the  action 
of  his  regiment,  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  how 
far  its  gallantry  ought  to  be  a subject  of  admiration 
and  pride  to  those  at  home: 

col.  weller’s  report. 

I have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  first  regiment 
of  Ohio  volunteers,  now  under  iny  command,  was  led 
by  its  commanding  officer,  Col.  A.  M.  Mitchell,  unto 
the  attack  made  on  Monterey  on  the  21st  instant. — 
Notwithstanding  the  galling  fire  to  which  they  were 
exposed  for  many  hours  from  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy,  the  loss  has  been  much  less  lhan  was  antici- 
pated. The  whole  force  brought  into  action,  exclu- 
sive of  commissioned  officers,  was,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  three  hundred  and  seventy. 

Soon  after  the  column  reached  the  city,  and  near 
one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  my  immediate  com- 
mander, then  at  its  head  leading  the  charge,  received 
a severe  wound  in  the  leg,  compelling  him  to  retire 
from  the  field. 

The  battalion  remained  some  time  exposed  to  a 
galling  fire  in  front  and  upon  each  flank  from  the  en- 
emy’s batteries.  The  fire  being  terrible  from  par- 
tially concealed  batteries,  the  locations  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained  until  immediately  among 
them,  and  apparently  increasing  in  number  at  every 
fire,  we  were  ordered  to  retire  from  the  streets  into 
an  open  ground,  giving  us  a position  less  exposed, 
and  with  a better  opportunity  of  obtaining  a know- 
ledge of  the  enemy’s  actual  position. 

The  extent  of  our  impression  upon  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy,  though  severe,  cannot  be  precisely 
known;  a continued  tire  was  kept  up  by  our  troops, 
who  exhibited  the  cooiest  intrepidity  and  bravery, 
though  exposed  to  batteries  beyond  their  reach  and 
by  an  almost  invisible  foe. 

When  the  troops  were  in  position  upon  the  plain, 
a large  body  of  lancers  were  seen  in  the  distance  ad- 
vancing with  great  speed.  We  immediately  took 
position  under  cover  of  a brush  fence,  and  arranged 
in  line.  Our  fire  upon  them,  with  the  aid  of  a shell 
from  our  mortar  at  a distance,  drove  them  with  pre- 
cipitation and  some  confusion  into  the  fort;  not,  how- 
ever, until  they  had  speared  several  of  our  wounded, 
as  they  lay  helpless  on  the  ground. 

Our  battalion  was  again  remarched  to  the  streets 
of  the  town  to  sustain  our  own  batteries,  and  after 
remaining  in  this  posilion  till  near  night,  were 
marched  from  the  field  into  camp,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  cro.-s  fires  of  four  or  five  batteries  for 
five  or  six  hours.  The  men,  worn  down  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  day’s  fatigue,  were  ordered  to  re- 
main in  camp  the  whole  of  the  22d.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  we  again  took  the  field,  and  were  or- 
dered in  posilion  to  sustain  Capt.  Webster’s  batteries, 
and  subsequently  into  the  fort  which  fell  into  our 
hands  upon  the  first  day,  and  which  itself  was  expos- 
ed to  the  range  of  several  of  the  enemy’s  batteries 
and  forts.  We  kept  possession  of  this  fort  until  the 
succeeding  day,  (24th,)  when  we  again  were  reliev- 
ed, and  ordered  into  camp. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  officers 
and  men  under  my  command  for  the  gallant  and  chi- 
valric  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves 
during  the  engagement.  They  proved  satisfactorily 
that  in  their  bands  the  reputation  of  Ohio  will  never 
be  tarnished,  and  that  whenever  an  opportunity  is 
presented  they  will  be  found  ready  and  willing  to 
maintain  it.  1 regret  to  say  that  in  the  battle  of  the 
21st,  Adj’t  A.  W.  Armstrong  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  leg,  making  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary; 
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1st  Lieut  J i ■ it,  ol  com puny  H , v.  as  kilted , 1st  L 

Niles,  of  company  E,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Capt.  George,  of  the  2d  rifle,  and  Lieut.  Molear,  of 
company  B,  slightly  wounded.  The  total  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  is  fifty-two;  a detailed  state- 
ment of  which  1 herewith  send  you.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  company  F,  under  Lieut.  Beargrand, 
had  been  detailed  as  a guard  for  the  camp,  and  of 
course  was  not  in  the  actions. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  B.  WELLER. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  1st  regiment  O.  V. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Hamer, 

1st  Field  Brigade  of  Volunteers. 

Official  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  1st  Ohio  regiment  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  September  21,  1346: 

Invincible  Riflemen — W.  H.  Harris,  killed,  shot  in 
the  breast  with  grape.  Josiah  A.  Ketlum,  severely 
wounded;  arm  amputated  above  the  elbow.  Samnel 
Myers,  severely  wounded;  grape  shot  fractured  jaw 
and  lodged  in  the  throat.  E.  Wade,  slightly;  spent 
ball  in  the  head. 

Montgomery  Guards — Richard  Welch,  killed.  Jno. 
Farrell,  slightly  wounded;  contusion  of  arm  and  side. 
John  Clarkin,  severely  wounued;  contusion  of  arm 
by  grape.  William  Work,  severely;  musket  ball 
through  the  foot,  amputated.  Vandeventer,  slight 
Iy;  contusion  of  the  shoulder  by  a shell.  Jno.  Flan- 
r.agan,  contusion  of  hip  and  side  from  a charge  of 
horse.  J.  Ryan,  slightly;  flesh  wound  of  leg  by  a 
musket  ball. 

Dayton  Company — W.  G.  Davis,  orderly  sergeant, 
killed.  D F.  Smith,  private,  killed.  Kelley  Cox, 
killed;  shot  through  the  head  by  grape.  E Reese, 
killed  ; residence  Cleveland.  Thomas  McM array, 
killed.  L ewis  Motlcr,  first  lieutenant,  severely  j 
wounded.  Alexander  McCarter,  second  lieutenant, 
slightly;  musket  ball  in  the  leg. 

Dayton  German  Company — James  McClosky,  pri- 
vate, killed.  George  Phale,  private,  killed.  Win. 
Weber,  private,  killed.  T.  Went,  private,  severely 
wounded.  Cha3.  Logan,  private,  severely  wounded. 

Portsmouth  Company — John  W.  Hewlett,  private, 
killed.  Griffin  Sowards,  severely  wounded;  grape 
shot  through  the  thigh.  Alfred  Donahue,  private, 
severely  wounded;  grape  shot  through  the  thigh. — 
Silas  Burril,  severely  wounded;  musket  ball  through 
the  leg.  Jas.  Lambeck,  private,  slightly  woundeJ; 
contusion  by  a shell. 

Cincinnati  Cadets* — H.  N.  Niles,  first  lieutenant, 
severely  wounded;  musket  ball  through  the  hip. — 
Wm.  Miller,  third  sergeant,  slightly  wounded;  con- 
tusion of  hip  and  side  by  a shell.  W.  J.  Hogan, 
slightly  wounded;  spent  ball  in  thigh.  George  W. 
Fitzhugh,  first  corporal,  slightly  wounded;  spent  bail 
in  thigh.  Thomas  D.  Egan,  private,  killed.  Robert 
Doney,  private,  slightly  wounded;  contusion  of  hip 
by  shell. 

Brown  County  Boys — A.  F.  Shaw,  private,  severe- 
ly wounded;  musket  ball  through  the  arm.  John 
Fletcher,  private,  severely  wounded;  grape  shot  in 
the  thigh.  A.  B.  McKee,  private,  severely  wound- 
ed; musket  ball  through  the  hand. 

Cincinnati  German  Company — Matthew  Helt,  first 
lieutenant,  killed — commanded  company.  George 
Meyer,  corporal,  severely  wounded;  musket  ball  in 
arm — extracted.  E J.  Dehooler,  private,  severely; 
grape  spot  in  thigh  and  musket  ball  in  arm.  Henry 
Weber,  private,  severely;  musksi  ball  in  right  side — 
extracted  at  left  breast.  Henry  Meyer,  private,  se- 
vererely;  musket  ball  through  arm — extracted. 

Butler  Boys — Jas.  George,  capt.,  severely  wound- 
ed; contusion  of  head  by  shell — not  dangerous. — 
(Jeorge  Webster,  first  sergeant,  slightly;  contusion 
by  spent  ball — not  dangerous.  George  Lowfellow, 
second  sergeant,  severely;  musket  ball  through  thigh 
— not  dangerous.  J Pierson,  private,  severely;  mus- 
ket ball  through  the  chest — not  dangerous.  John  H. 
Longley,  corporal,  slightly;  contusion  from  spent 
ball.  R.  H.  Alcott,  private,  slightly;  contusion  horn 
shell.  Stephen  Freeman,  private,  killed.  Oscar 
Bebriee,  private,  killed.  These  men  were  murdered 
and  shockingly  mangled  by  lancers,  who  came  upon 
them  whilst  the  laLter  was  conducting  the  former, 
into  camp — and  unarmed! 

Field  and  Staffi — Colonel  A.  M.  Mitchell,  severely- 
wounded;  an  esquipette  (2^  oz.)  ball  through  the  leg. 
(The  colonel’s  favorite  horse,  presented  him  by  the 
Cincinnati  bar,  was  killed.) 


* This  company  owned  the  Regimental  flag,  a beauti- 
ful Bilk  banner  presented  to  them  by  ;he  ladies  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  carried  during  the  whole  aciion  by 
Sergeant  Lundy,  and  though  riddled  by  musket,  canis- 
ter, and  grape,  and  its  staff  shot  off  a few  inches  above 
his  head,  liie  gallant  and  fearless  sergeant  kept  it  wav- 
ing during  the  whole  day,  and  now  has  it  floating  on  a 
Mexican  lance  captured  from  the  enemy! 


Adj’t  A.  W.  Armstrong,  2d  lieutenant  of  Cincin- 
nati Cadets,  severely  wounded;  grape  shot  through 
the  knee — leg  amputated  above  the  knee — recovery 
doubtful. 

(Copy  of  morning  report.) 

E.  Iv.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 
Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

Easy  Method  of  Capturing  tre  Castle  of  San 
Juan  D’Ulloa,  at  Vera  Cruz.— Mr.  Wise,  the  aero- 
naut, has  come  before  the  public,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Republican,  with  a plan  of  tak- 
ing the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  Generals  Tay- 
lor, Worth,  and  Patterson,  and  doing  up  the  Mexi- 
cans at  a short  notice.  We  do  not  think  our  readers 
would  be  satisfied  with  less  titan  the  whole  article: 
Mr.  D.  S.  Kieffer: — The  present  condition  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  will  require  our  forces  to  reduce 
Vera  Cruz.  And  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
be  an  extraordinarily  well  fortified  point  of  defence, 
almost  impregnable  to  the  common  mode  of  warfare, 
and  at  best  cannot  be  taken  in  that  way,  without  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life  and  ammunition.  I will  sug- 
gest a plan  to  our  War  Department,  that  will  render 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  D’Ulloa  as  fea- 
sible and  easy  as  the  launching  of  a frigate. 

Although  the  plan  I shall  propose  may  seem  novel 
to  many,  still  a brief  detail  of  it,  I think,  will  satisfy 
the  most  incredulous  of  its  efficacy.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  require  the  construction  of  a balloon  of  com- 
mon twilled  inusliri,  ol  about  one  hundred  feet  diam- 
eter. This  machine,  properly  coated  with  varnish, 
will  retain  its  buoyancy  for  many  days  or  weeks. — 
It  will  be  capable,  when  inflated,  to  raise  over  30,000 
pounds — say  20,000  independent  of  its  own  weight, 
net  work,  car  and  cable.  It  can  be  inflated  in  a day, 
or  less  time,  if  necessary. 

The  process  of  inflation  may  be  accomplished  on 
land,  or  on  board  of  a man  of  war  at  sea,  as  circum- 
stances may  require — the  car  to  be  loaded  with  per- 
cussioned  bomb  shells  and  torpedoes  to  the  amount  of 
18,000  pounds,  which  will  leave  2000  pounds  for  bal- 
last and  men.  Thus  it  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in 
a position  for  deadly  action,  in  a very  short  time. — 
The  cable  by  which  it  is  to  be  manoeuvred,  may  be  at 
least  five  miles  long,  so  that  the  balloon,  at  a mile  of 
elevation,  would  leave  the  vessel,  or  land  position, 
which  act  as  Ihe  retaining  point,  out  of  the  reac!)  of 
the  castle  guns,  and  under  the  cover  of  our  own  bat- 
teries. The  man  of  war  balloon,  hovering  a mile 
above  the  castle  like  a cloud  of  destruction,  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger  of  the  enemies  guns,  since  they 
could  not  be  made  to  bear  at  an  object  immediately 
above  them.  The  position  of  the  balloon  as  to  heigtli 
and  distance  from  the  retaining  point,  could  be  easi- 
ly maintained  by  keeping  a proper  eye  to  its  ballast- 
ing.  As  it  would  become  lightened  by  the  discharge 
of  shells  and  torpedoes,  an  adequate  quantity  of  gas 
can  also  be  discharged. 

If  a gun  from  the  castle  could  be  ever  made  to  bear 
upon  the  war  balloon,  it  would  soon  be  silenced  by 
the  rapidity,  precision,  and  certainty,  with  which  the 
deadly  missiles  could  be  showered  down  upon  them. 

With  this  serial  war  ship  hanging  a mile  above  the 
fort,  supplied  with  a thousand  percussioned  bomb 
shells,  the  castle  of  Vera  Cruz  could  be  taken  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  life  to  the  army,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense that  would  be  comparatively  nothing  to  what 
it  would  be  to  take  it  by  the  common  mode  of  at- 
tack. 

Through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  I would  most 
respectfully  suggest  this  plan  to  our  government,  and 
will  tender  my  services  for  its  construction,  ami 
when  constructed,  will,  if  necessary,  most  cheerfully 
undertake  its  directorship  into  actual  service,  at  a 
moment’s  warning. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

J.  WISE. 

Lancaster,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

The  road  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz.  A con- 
temporary says,  “ i h a t the  city  of  Mexico  is  only  a 
week’s  march  from  Vera  Cruz.”  fie  is  wrong. — 
Seldom  do  soldiers  march  above  20  miles  per  day, 
and  as  the  city  of  Mexico  is  280  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz,  they  would  be  14  days  in  going  that  distance. 
The  diligence  which  runs  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico  is  4 days  on  the  road.  The  traffic  between 
the  two  cities  is  immense.  Almost  all  the  goods 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  are  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  backs  of  mules.  A mule  will  carry 
400  pounds  weight,  the  freight  of  which  is  $24. — 
During  the  rainy  seasons  (that  is,  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember) the  mules  are  30  days  in  going  to  Mexico; 
during  the  dry  season  only  20.  The  owners  of  these 
mules  are  men  of  honesty  and  substance;  they  and 
their  servants  are  well  armed,  and  sometimes  they 
have  fierce  encounters  with  robbers. 

The  worst  part  of  the  road  to  Mexico — particu- 
larly for  foot  soldiors — is  that  which  is  contiguous  to 


Vera  Ci  ;jz  for  the  sod  is  sand,  and  sand  almost  a 
hot  as  that  used  by  chemists  to  make  a sand-bath. — 
Here  the  diligence,  though  drawn  by  eight  powerful 
horses,  ‘‘drags  its  slow  length  along”  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  the  hour.  Our  soldiers  would  find  march- 
ing along  this  part  of  the  road  extremely  difficult 
and  irksome.  And  in  this,  as  indeed  in  the  other 
Mexican  roads,  it  is  advisable  to  march  at  night.  At 
some  distance  from  Vera  Cruz  the  rankness  of  the 
vegetation  is  surprising.  Cacti,  which  in  Europe 
would  bring  a high  price,  are  here  rotting  on  the 
roadside.  In  some  places,  where  the  road  is  rather 
narrow,  a gigantic  plant  pushes  its  stem  into  the  very 
diligence  you  are  seated  in.  The  birds  loo,  here- 
abouts, are  as  richly  colored  as  the  flowers.  But 
there  is  a close,  rank,  church  yard  smell  in  the  air, 
which  is  anything  but  pleasant,  and  which  reminds 
you  that  you  are  not  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
scourge  of  tropical  climates — the  yellow  fever. 

When  you  get  to  Jalapa,  (which  is  about  sixty 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz.)  you  find  that  Nature  there 
wears  a mote  cheerful,  if  a less  gaudy,  aspect.  You 
have  left  the  tierru  calientc,  or  liul  region,  ami  are 
now  in  the  tirrra  templada,  or  temperate  district.  It 
is  indeed  the  Eden  of  the  western  world.  Fields 
yellow  with  Indian  corn — groves  of  orange  trees — 
of  slyrax  and  other  balsamic  trees — are  seen  on 
every  side.  The  appearance  of  the  town  itself  har- 
monises well  with  that  of  the  country  around.  It 
has  a cleanly  and  wholesome  look — so  have  its  inha- 
bitants, who  number  thirteen  thousand.  The  wo- 
men of  Jalapa  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Its  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  4,261  feet. — 
When  a north  wind  blows  at  Vera  Cruz  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jalapa  are  enveloped  in  a fog,  which  some- 
times last  two  or  three  weeks.  The  occurrence  of 
these  fogs  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  inconvenience 
of  a residence  in  Jalapa.  When  Mexico  was  a 
Spanish  colony  a fair  was  held  at  Jalapa,  which  used 
to  be  attended  by  thousands  of  merchants,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — and  at  which  were  sold  the 
goods  brought  to  Vera  Cruz,  at  stated  periods,  in 
fleets  of  merchantmen  from  Spain.  At  the  present 
day  a similar  fair  is  held  at  a paltry  village  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico — called  San  Juan.  Almost  depo- 
pulated at  other  times,  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  fifty, 
sixty,  and  even  eighty  thousand  people  are  congre- 
gated at  San  Juan. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  the  road  to  Mex- 
ico, is  Perote; — the  villages  of  Las  Vigas,  La  Flova 
and  St.  Michael — intervene  between  it  and  Jalapa. 
The  road  from  Las  Vigas  to  Perote  is  very  bad  and 
steep.  When  you  are  in  Perote,  you  are  in  what  is 
called  the  lierra  friu,  or  cold  region.  And  cold  enough 
it  is,  in  all  conscience!  A day  or  two  before,  you 
were  perspiring  at  every  pore — now,  your  cloak  and 
comforter  are  in  requisition.  Perote  is  about  70 
miles  from  Jalapa,  and  contains  2,500  inhabitants. — 
It  is  7,692  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  hous- 
es are  one  storied,  very  gloomy  looking,  but  very 
strong.  The  English  legal  maxim — “every  man’s 
house  is  his  castle,”  is  equally  true  in  Perote,  though 
in  a different  sense.  Near  Perote  is  the  famous  cas- 
tle of  that  name.  Thrice  has  Santa  Anna  been  an 
inmate  of  that  castle — the  last  time  a3  a prisoner  of 
state.  It  is  not  impossible  that  ere  long,  he  may 
again  be  an  involuntary  guest  of  the  governor  of  the 
Castle  of  Perote.  In  the  vicinity  of  Perote  there 

are  several  villages,  inhabited  solely  by  banditti. 

The  spies  of  whom  may  be  seen  prowling  about 
Perote  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  dili- 
gence. 

The  third  large  town  on  the  road  to  Mexico  is 
Puebla.  Tne  road  here  is  uninteresting — sometimes 
leading  through  deep  gullies,  at  others  along  a dusty 
plain.  Puebla  is  about  60  miles  from  Perote.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  it  contains  50,000  inha- 
bitants— according  to  others,  90,000.  At  all  events, 
there  are  only  two  places  in  the  republic  more  po- 
pulous than  Puebla — they  are  Guanajuati  and  the 
capital  itself.  The  cathedral  of  Puebla  is  a very 
fine  building.  The  lamps,  ballustrades,  and  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  the  altar  are  of  massive  silver. 

Some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  large  chandelier 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  four  thousand  dol- 
lars were  paid  for  cleaning  it  a few  yearsagn!  There 
ale  many  manufactories  in  Puebla —those  of  cotton 
goods,  hard  soap,  and  swords  and  bayonets  are  the 
principal.  The  people  of  Puenla  are  very  bigoted, 
but  energetic  and  persevering.  They  are  braver 
than  the  generality  of  Mexicans.  It  is  at  Puebla, 
and  only  at  Puebla,  that  an  invading  army  would 
meet  with  anything  like  a vigorous  opposition. 

After  leaving  Puebla,  you  have  90  miles  to  go  be- 
fore you  reach  Mexico.  The  road  that  leads  there- 
to is  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Nine  or  ten  miles  per  hour  are  done  by  the 
diligence  in  the  more  level  parts  of  the  road.  Here 
indeed  the  name  of  “diligence”  is  not  a misnomer. 
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There  is  a short  cat  to  Mexico  fro  n Puebla;  Santa 
Anna  took  it  when  he  marched  against  the  President 
Bustamente  in  1841  Who  knows  but  that  an  Ame- 
rican army  will  have  to  take  the  same  route  shortly? 
Stranger  things  than  this  have  happened — and  will 
happen  again.  [JV’.  Y.  Courier. 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


The  Annual  Fair,  of  this  valuable  auxiliary  to 
American  industry  and  enterprise,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia a week  since,  was  a splendid  exhibition.  We 
were  anxious  to  give  a descriptiou.  To  devote  room 
for  anything  like  a detail  of  the  articles,  would  have 
obliged  ns  to  omit  the  following  admirable  Address, 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  the  perusal  of  which  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SOLOMON  W.  ROBERTS, 

Civil  Engineer. 

At  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Exhibition  of  American 

Manufactures,  held  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Franklin 

Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  October  30tli,  1846. 

At  the  close  of  each  of  the  Exhibitions  of  Ameri- 
can Manufactures  held  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  an 
Address  is  delivered;  and,  as  it  is  the  good  fortune  of 
this  institution  to  enroll  among  its  friends,  some  of 
the  most  experienced  public  speakers  in  this  commu- 
nity, we  have  generally  had  the  advantage  on  former 
occasions  of  hearing  one  of  those  gentlemen. 

The  subject  and  manner  of  the  present  Address 
have  been  left  entirely  to  my  own  choice  and  discre- 
tion; and,  as  my  only  claim  to  the  honor  of  address- 
ing you  is  that  of  strong  attachment  to  the  objects  of 
the  Institute,  to  which  I owe  the  unanimous  invita 
tion  of  the  committee,  I must  trust  to  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  audience,  not  to  permit  the  weakness  and 
want  of  skill  of  the  speaker  to  injure  the  cause  which 
we  wish  to  promote. 

Most  of  my  years  have  been  employed  in  aiding 
in  the  improvement  of  our  public  highways,  and  I 
have  never  attempted  to  speak  before  such  an  audi- 
ence as  this;  but,  being  careful  to  keep  within  mode- 
rate limits,  and  taking  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
of  my  opinions,  1 will  endeavor  to  utter  them  with 
frankness  and  sincerity. 

We  are  assembled  at  the  call  of  an  institution,  the 
objects  and  the  character  of  which  are  well  express- 
ed by  its  corporate  title.  It  is  “ The  Franklin  Insli 
tule  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts.” 

Concerning  the  exhibition,  held  under  its  auspices, 
arid  now  about  to  close,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say 
much.  You  have  seen  it  for  yourselves,  and  any 
description  of  mine  must  seem  inadequate  to  you; 
while  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  the  Report  of 
the  committee  on  Exhibitions,  and  the  premiums  a- 
warded  will  be  the  best  sources  of  information.  But 
I will  declare  my  conviction  that  we  may  safely 
challenge  our  country,  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth,  to  produce  a nobler  display  of  the  results  of 
home  industry,  exhibited  in  a ball  more  worthy  of 
the  riches  which  it  holds;  and  1 rejoice  ihat  the  inter- 
est that  attaches  to  this  exhibition,  consists  entirely 
in  the  fact  that  all  that  it  contains  is  of  American  ma- 
nufacture. 

Agriculture  is,  indeed,  the  first  necessity  of  man, 
for,  in  order  that  he  may  live,  he  undoubtedly  must 
eat,  but  agriculture  is  indebted  for  its  implements, 
and  also  for  its  home  market,  to  the  mechanic  arts; 
and  to  them  we  owe  nearly  all  the  comforts,  elegan 
cies.and  luxuries  that  sweeten,  beautify  and  embel- 
lish life. 

Commerce  depends  upon  the  mechanic  arts  in  ma 
ny  ways,  especially  for  inland  communications, 
which  are  among  the  most  important  elements  ol 
commercial  power.  It  also  owes  to  them  the  ship 
and  the  steam  vessel,  and  most  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  navigated.  The  three  grand  divisions  of 
human  industry,  like  the  various  members  of  the 
great  family  of  man,  are  united  by  such  numerous 
lies  of  relationship  and  connexion,  that  if  one  sutlers, 
the  other  sutlers  with  it,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
prosperity  of  one,  adds  to  that  of  all. 

The  minds  arid  the  tastes  of  men  are  as  various  as 
their  forms  aDd  their  faces,  so  that  all  the  inipurtant 
pursuits  of  life  may  be  followed  by  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  them,  and  are  therefore  most  likely  to 
contribute  to  their  improvement;  and,  accordingly, 
their  respective  votaries  have  established  independ- 
ent societies  for  their  promotion,  among  which  is  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

If  truth  be  adhered  to,  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  al- 
so expedient,  for  each  to  magnify  his  calling.  Let 
us  then  praise  and  promote  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Until  recently  Agriculture  has  made  but  little  use 
of  scientific  knowledge  or  of  improved  process  of  til- 
lage. Man  has  gone  on,  like  his  fathers  before  him, 
literally  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow; 

depending  more  upon  the  bounties  of  nature, 
and 


than  upon  the  exercise  of  his  own  abilities  for  a suc- 
cessful result.  A better  day  is  however  dawning. 

Commerce,  always  active,  bustling,  and  aspiring, 
the  uses  of  which  are  without  number,  and  which  is 
the  great  missionary  of  civilization,  is,  however,  but 
little  more  than  the  art  of  making  transfers. 

But  the  mechanic  and  the  manufacturing  Arts,  in 
a certain  sense,  may  be  said  to  create.  They  clothe 
men  with  comfort  and  elegance,  and  build  for  them 
those  homes  which  are  the  seal  of  their  holiest  affec- 
tions. Making  use  of  the  cheapest  and  meanest  ma- 
terials, the  stony  rock  and  miry  clay,  they  build  for 
them  such  beautiful  cities,  as  this  in  which  it  is  our 
happiness  to  dwell.  Out  of  sand  and  ashes,  glass  is 
manufactured,  which,  from  being  an  article  of  luxu- 
ry, lias  become  one  of  common  convenience;  and 
which,  in  its  higher  uses,  has  enabled  the  eye  of  tne 
astronomer  to  pierce  the  sky,  and  to  see  clearly 
those  laws  of  order  and  beauty  by  which  the  Almigh- 
ty Architect  of  the  universe,  controls  the  motions  of 
ihe  sublime  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Such  are 
some  of  the  results  of  thi3  branch  of  human  industry. 

For  the  promotion  of  the  manufacturing  and  the 
mechanic  and  useful  arts  of  our  oivn  country,  the 
Franklin  Institute,  was  established;  for  this  purpose 
it  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  with 
(his  view  it  makes  its  annual  exhibitions  of  the  re- 
sulls  of  American  labor,  and  I will  endeavour,  before 
closing  the  present  address  to  bring  before  you  some 
of  its  claims  te  your  kind  feelings  and  your  active  co- 
operation. 

Pennsylvania,  so  aptly  called  “The  Keystone”  of 
the  Union,  with  her  Beautiful  commercial  metropolis 
resting  on  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  extends 
westward  to  the  Ohio  river  and  the  best  harbor  upon 
the  Lakes.  She  is  blessed  with  a fruitful  soil,  and  with 
immense  deposiles  of  Coal  and  of  Iron,  which  are  the  only 
foundalioas  on  which  the  vast  edifice  of  modern  physical 
civilization  can  be  erected.  Pier  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  success  of  her  manufactures.  She  has 
somewhat  overstrained  her  strength  in  preparations 
for  the  speedy  developement  of  her  natural  advant- 
ages; but  never  faltering  for  a moment  in  the  will, 
nor  ceasing  to  seek  out  the  way,  fully  to  meet  all  her 
engagements;  not  even  when  slandered  by  some  whose 
interest  and  duty  it  was  to  aid  in  strengthening  her 
hands  and  upholding  her  honest  pride  of  character; 
she  has,  within  a few  years,  recovered  in  a good  de- 
gree from  the  temporary  depression  of  her  credit, 
through  the  promotion  of  her  home  industry  and  the 
industrious  development  of  her  resources. 

Our  miners,  our  manufacturers,  and  our  mechan- 
ics fear  that  they  are  now  about  to  suffer  from  anoth- 
er revulsion,  through  the  injurious  consequences  of 
excessive  foreign  competition.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
their  duly  to  endeavor  to  avert  the  evil,  by  all  proper 
means  in  their  power;  and,  therelore,  this  institution, 
which  is  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  by 
which  they  live,  has  peculiar  claims  upon  their  pa- 
ir. nage  and  support  at  the  present  time.  Partly  on 
account  of  this  feeling  of  depression,  the  Committee, 
who  have  arranged  the  present  attractive  exhibition, 
have  iiad  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  materials 
which  compose  it.  This  ought  not  to  have  been. — 
Our  mechanics  should  help  Ibis  institution,  which 
helps  them;  for  it  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
proceeds  ol  these  exhibitions  for  its  means  o!  useful- 
ness. 

Great  indeed  has  been  the  industrial  progress  of 
our  cuunli  y during  the  last  four  years  and  greatly  has 
the  general  welfare  been  promoted  thereby.  The 
gratifying  improvement  shown  in  our  Exhibition  is  a 
striking  proof  of  tins  fact. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  past.  Listen  to  the  language 
of  the  address  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  pub 
lished  in  May,  1842,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, two  thirds  of  whom  are  required  by  the  charter 
to  be  manufacturers  or  mechanics.  “A  moment 
like  this,  when  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  is 
paralysed,  and  thousands  of  cilizens  are  seeking  in 
vain  lor  work  in  their  respective  callings,  seems  aus- 
picious for  the  American  manufacturers  to  make 
some  exertions  to  show  their  fellow  citizens,  who 
will  throng  our  city  during  the  autumn,  that  they  are 
fully  capable  of  furnishing  any  manufactured  pro- 
duct that  may  be  required  in  the  economy  of  life;  and 
give  them  occular  demonstration  that  they  need  no 
longer  impoverish  the  couutry,  by  supplying  them- 
selves with  the  product  of  foreign  workshops.” — 
“The  prosperity  of  the  mechanics  of  the  United 
States  has  been  seriously  affected  by  excess  of  impor- 
tations, and  it  needs  but  the  stimulus  of  our  renewed 
exhibitions,  to  arouse  that  patriotic  spirit  which  has 
already  dawned  on  our  countrymen,  to  rally  them  a- 
round  the  American  standard,  and  free  them  from 
the  shackles  of  the  foreign  mechanic.” 

The  rally,  thus  called  for,  was  made  by  our  coun- 
trymen, and  we  are  now  surrounded  by  its  gratifying 
fruits.  But  human  affairs  are  as  unstable  as  the 
ocean  and  changeable  as  the  winds;  and  no  man  need 


hope  to  escape  peril  and  shipwreck  unless,  like  the 
weather  beaten  mariner,  he  is  ever  on  the  watch. — 
Life  is  a perpetual  struggle  for  self-protection,  and 
he  who  ceases  to  make  it,  soon  loses  the  power  of 
helping  himself  and  of  aiding  those  who  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  him. 

The  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  is  the  one  from  which  we  are  descended, 
and  it  is  also  our  greatest  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing rival.  It  is  a great  error  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause England  adheres  to  her  old  form  of  government 
she  must  be  a laggard  in  the  march  of  physical  im- 
provement. So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  her 
greatest  progress  has  been  in  the  last  fifty  years;  un- 
til she  has  become  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and 
has  accumulated  untold  wealth;  which  has  been  pro- 
ductively invested  in  docks,  canals,  railroads,  mines, 
iron-works,  manufactories,  ships,  steam  navigation, 
and  other  means  of  improvement.  She  has  protect- 
ed and  promoted  her  own  manufactures  until  they 
have  become  possessed  of  vast  capital,  improved 
machinery,  and  cheap  labor,  with  the  best  and 
cheapest  means  of  transit  completed  and  paid  for. 

Her  manufacturing  interest  has  thus  become  her 
predominant  interest,  and  has  recently  signalized  its 
strength  by  overthrowing  the  landed  aristocracy  in 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  This  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  feeding  her  ill-paid 
operatives,  and  in  the  hope  of  beingenabled  still  more 
to  undersell  foreign  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in 
their  own  home  markets. 

Confident  in  her  acquired  power,  England  now 
changes  her  policy  and  invites  all  nations  to  a free 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Some  per- 
sons tell  us  that  she  does  this  from  a conviction  that 
her  former  theory  and  practice  have  both  been  erro- 
neous, and  that  a nation  does  wrong  when  it  protects 
the  peaceful  industry  of  its  own  people.  But  it  seems 
that  England  herself  is  not  yet  ready  to  carry  out  this 
new  theory  to  its  necessary  consequences.  Else 
why  does  she  not  repeal  her  navigation  laws  and  abo- 
lish her  whole  colonial  system  ? She  does  not  do  it, 
because  she  believes  that  it  would  injure  her  inter- 
ests and  weaken  her  power. 

She  thus  acknowledges  in  practice  the  imporlant 
truth,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  these 
great  economical  questions  are  not  to  be  decided  on  ab- 
stract principles  alone,  but  must  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  different  circumstances  of  each  particular  case, 
and  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occa- 
sions. In  short,  that  the  soundest  policy  for  each  na- 
tion, as  it  is  for  each  individual,  is  that  which  is  the 
best  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

If  our  young  country  is  to  strip  and  enter  the  are- 
na with  this  giant  for  her  antagonist,  it  behooves  all 
concerned  in  the  result  of  this  industrial  contest,  to 
add  without  delay  to  their  native  shrewdness  all  the 
intelligence  and  skill  that  they  can  possibly  obtain. — 
This  is  a strong  reason  for  promoting  Mechanics1  In- 
stitutes, and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  so 
greatly  dependent  for  the  means  of  meeting  her  en- 
gagements upon  the  future  development  of  her  manu- 
factures and  her  trade  in  coal  and  iron. 

It  will  not  do  to  let  the  lessons  of  the  past  be  lost 
upon  us.  When  this  State  was  a colony,  Parliament 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  erection  or  continuance 
of  any  mill,  or  other  engine,  for  slitting  or  rolling 
iron,  or  any  plating-forge  to  work  with  a tilt-ham- 
mer, or  any  furnace  lor  making  steel,  under  a penal- 
ly of  two  hundred  pnunds;  and  declared  every  such 
building  to  be  a common  nuisance,  to  be  removed  by 
the  Governor,  within  thirty  days,  under  a penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds!  Happy  is  it  for  us  that  we 
have  been  delivered  from  such  vassalage,  to  do  the 
duties  and  enjoy  the  privileges  that  belong  to  self- 
government. 

The  manulactures  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  mono- 
polised in  the  hands  of  a few  great  capitalists,  but 
they  are  carried  on  by  the  comparatively  poor,  and 
are  spread  throughout  the  State.  It  is  perhaps  our 
misfortune  that  most  of  our  wealthy  men  are  more 
concerned  to  add  house  to  house  and  field  to  field, 
than  to  make  use  of  their  money  in  a way  calculated 
to  give  varied  and  profitable  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  suddenness 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  legislative  changes,  affect- 
ing the  value  of  such  investments,  is  probably  the 
chief  cause  of  this  fact. 

I wish  to  make  a few  remarks  respecting  some  on 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  British  cor_ 
laws;  because  1 believed  that,  as  affecting  their  inter 
ests,  they  deserve  to  be  studied  by  American  me" 
chanics.  Having  passed  tbe  greater  part  of  two 
years  among  the  workshops  of  Great  Britain,  I can 
speak  with  the  confidence  of  personal  observation  on 
the  subject  of  their  vast  means  of  cheap  production. 
My  feelings  towards  that  country  are  of  the  most 
friendly  description;  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
which  I experienced  there  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory;  and  1 rejoice  with  heartfelt  satisfaction 
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id  believing  that  a.i  can-.  oi  .«  g<y  controversy  ue 
tween  that  government  and  our  own  are  now  happi- 
ly at  an  end.  May  it  ever  be  liius  between  the  two 
nations,  descended  as  they  are  from  a common  an- 
cestry, speaking  the  same  mother  tongue,  and  bound 
together  by  the  silver  cords  of  a common  literature. 

From  the  North  to  the  South  and  from  the  East 
to  the  West; — from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  India  beyond  the 
Ganges  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  old  world; 

from  Hudson’s  bay  to  Jamaica;  and  from  our  own 

Atlantic  border,  studded  over  with  those  young  and 
thriving  cities  which  are  the  brightest  gems  of  Ame- 
rican industry  and  enterprise,  far  away  into  those 
western  regions  where  the  sun  of  civilization  is  but 
now  beginning  to  dawn,  as  the  axe  of  the  American 
woodman  opens  new  paths  through  the  untrodden 
forests  of  the  Oregon: — in  the  isles  of  the  Southern 
ocean,  and  in  every  sea  which  is  whitened  by  the  sails 
of  peaceful  commerce;  may  be  heard  the  English 
language;  and  may  be  met  men  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  to  which  belong  the  best  pioneers  of  progress,  of 
civilization,  and  of  Christianity. 

But  whilst  men  and  communities  have  their  own 
families  to  support,  their  own  countries  and  nations 
to  improve  and  protect,  and  their  own  tltbls  to  pay, 
these  are  the  first  of  their  relative  duties;  remember- 
ing that  he  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  house- 
hold is  worse  than  an  infidel. 

Let  us  then  promote  peaceful  relations  with  all 
nations;  entangling  alliances  with  none;  and  let  us 
encourage  our  own  industry  and  honor  our  own  flag. 
One  of  the  most  distinct  reminiscences  of  my  sojourn 
in  England  is  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which,  when 
walking  on  the  walls  of  the  Prince’s  dock  in  Liver- 
pool, on  the  anniversary  ol  our  country’s  independ- 
ence, I saw  the  star  spangled  banner  flying  from  the 
loftiest  spars  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  port,  it  13 
thus  that  the  sign  of  nationality  should  be  borne 
aloft  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

But  we  are  told  that  England  has  abandoned  the 
principle  of  protection  and  that  we  must  not  let  her 
surpass  us  in  liberality.  Let  us  look  a little  into 
this  matter. 

The  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  manufacturing  na- 
tions, comes  closely  home  to  the  interests  of  us  all, 
and  the  aim  of  the  British  Government,  in  its  recent 
action,  is  a matter  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  seri- 
ous attention,  if  you  believe  with  me;  that,  as  coal 
and  iron  have  made  England  the  wealthiest  kingdom  of 
the  world,  it  is  to  coal  and  iron  that  we  must  took,  to 
raise  Pennsylvania  from  the  position  of  the  most  deeply 
indebted  to  that  of  the  richest  Slate  in  the  Union.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  giving  up  uffice,  made  a speech  in 
which  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  repeal  of  tiie  corn 
laws,  and  said  in  conclusion,  “the  name  which  ought 
to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures 
is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.”  As  a mark  of  their 
gratitude,  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  have 
resolved  to  present  Mr.  Cobden  with  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  to  which,  an  emi- 
nent iron  master  ol  my  acquaintance  has  contributed 
largely,  arid  one  firm  engaged  in  cotton  spinning,  has 
subscribed  a thousand  guineas. 

Now  who  is  tins  Richard  Cobden,  who  is  thus  ho- 
nored ? He  is  a manufacturer  in  Lancashire  and  a 
member  of  Parliament;  who,  within  a few  years,  has 
achieved  a wide  reputation  as  the  leader  of  “the  an- 
ti corn  law  league.”  In  1835  he  published  a pamph- 
let called  “England,  Ireland,  and  America,”  “by  a 
Manchester  manufacturer,”  which  was  very  exten- 
sively circulated  in  Great  Britain,  and  a copy  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  w hich  1 bought  in  that  country  for  six 
pence.  In  it  iur  unfolds  the  policy  which  l tic  British 
Government  has  recently  adopted.  His  argument  is 
that  the  corn-laws  must  be  abolished  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  England  irom  losing  her  supe- 
riority as  a manufacturing  nation,  and  that  stie  will 
soon  cease  to  be  the  great  workshop  of  the  world, 
unless  she  throws  open  her  ports  to  receive  gram 
from  all  the  nearest  and  cheapest  sources  of  supply. 
This  he  says  is  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labour,  and  to  break  dov.  11  loreign  competition  in  ma- 
nuiactures  and  commerce;  and  he  expresses  a fear 
that  even  this  cannot  accomplish  the  "object  in  the 
case  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  New  England,  on  ac- 
count of  their  persevering  industry,  economy,  and 
enterprise.  He  says  that  tiis  “ sole  aim  is  the  just  in- 
terests of  England,  regardless  of  the  projects  of  oilier  na- 
tions." 1 his  is  doutitldss  true,  lie  also  says  that  it 
is  by  wealth  that  the  world  is  governed,  and,  in 
speaking  of  Ireland,  and  its  poverty  and  misery  as  a 
country  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  he  recom- 
mends the  introduction  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  that  it  should  be  put  on  a level  with  Eng- 
land; so  that  its  labourers  may  have  variety  of  occu 
pation,  and  no  longer  be  compelled  to  work  in  rais- 
ing potatoes  for  a few  peace  per  day. 


Let  me  take  the  liberty  ol  quoting  a few  short 

ragraphs  from  this  publication,  made  by  the  great  ad- 
vocate of  free-trade,  and  addressed  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen of  all  parties. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Richard  Cobden. 

“Our  sole  aim  is  the  just  interests  of  England,  re- 
gardless of  the  projects  of  other  nations.”  * * 

“The  foreign  customers  who  visit  our  markets  are 
not  brought  hither  through  fears  of  the  power  or  the 
influence  of  British  diplomatists:  they  are  not  captur- 
ed by  our  fleets  and  armies:  and  as  little  are  they  at- 
tracted by  feelings  of  love  for  us;  for  that  “ there  is  no 
friendship  in  trade,"  is  a maxim  equally  applicable  to 
nations  and  to  individuals.  It  is  solely  from  the 
promptings  of  self  interest,  that  the  merchants  of  Eu- 
rope, as  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  send  their  ships  to 
our  ports  to  be  freighted  wilh  the  products  of  our  la- 
bor. The  self-same  impulse  drew  all  nations,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history,  lo  Tyre;  to  Venice,  and  to 
Amsterdam:  and  if,  in  the  revolution  of  time  and 
events,  a country  should  be  found  (which  is  probable) 
whose  cottons  and  woollens  shall  be  cheaper  than 
those  of  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  to 
that  spot — eveD  should  it,  by  supposition,  be  buried 
in  the  remotest  nook  of  the  globe — will  all  the  tra- 
ders of  the  earth  flock;  and  no  human  power,  no  Heels 
or  armies,  will  prevent  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Leeds,  from  sharing  the  fate  of  their  once  proud 
predecessors  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  Phoenicia.”  * * 

“We  allude  to  the  danger  in  which  we  are 

placed  by  being  overshadowed  by  the  commercial 
and  naval  ascendency  of  the  United  States.” 

“It  has  been  through  ihe  peaceful  victories  of  mer- 
cantile traffic,  and  not  by  the  force  of  arms,  that  mo- 
dern states  have  yielded  to  the  supremacy  of  more 
successful  nations.  Thus  the  power  and  civilization 
of  maritime  Italy  succumbed  to  the  enterprise  of 
Spain  and  Poituga);  these  again  were  superseded  by 
the  more  industrious  traders  of  Holland;  who,  in  their 
turn,  sank  Ao  insignificance  before  the  gigantic 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  the  latter  power,  now  sees,  in  America,  a 
competitor  in  every  respect  calculated  to  contend 
with  advantage  for  the  sceptre  of  naval  and  commer 
cial  dominion.”  ****** 

Mr.  Cobden  says  further — “it  is  to  the  industry, 
the  economy,  and  the  peaceful  policy  of  America, 
and  not  to  the  growth  of  Prussia,  that  our  statesmen 
and  politicians,  of  whatever  creed,  ought  to  direct  their 
anxious  study;  for  it  is  by  these,  and  not  by  the  efforts 
of  barbarian  force,  that  the  power  and  greatness  of 
England  are  in  danger  of  being  superseded:  Fes,  by 

the  successful  rivalry  of  America,  shall  we,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  placed  second  in  llie  rank  of  nations."  * * 

“Bearing  iD  mind  that  the  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  neatly  one-half  of  our  exports  is  derived  from 
a coun  ry  that  threatens  to  eclipse  us  by  its  lival 
greatness,  we  cannot  whilst  viewing  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  England  and  the  United  Slates  at  this  mo 
ment,  refrain  from  recurring  to  the  somewhat  paral- 
lel cases  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  before  the 
latter  became  a manufacturing  slate,  wtien  the 
Dutchman  purchased  the  wool  of  this  country,  and 
sold  it  to  us  again  in  the  form  of  cloth.  Like  as  the 
latter  nation  became  at  a subsequent  period,  we  are 
now  overu  helmed  with  debts,  contracted  in  wars,  or 
the  acquisition  of  colonies;  whilst  America,  free  from 
all  burdens,  as  we  were  at  the  former  epoch,  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up,  with  lar  greater  advantages,  the 
fabrication  of  their  own  cotton  than  we  did  of  our 
wool.  The  Americans  possess  a quicker  mechani- 
cal genius  than  even  ourselves;  such,  again,  was  the 
case  with  our  ancestors  in  comparison  with  the 
Dutch — as  witness  their  patents,  and  the  improve 
ments  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  individuals  of 
that  country  in  mechanics,  such  as  spinning,  engrav- 
ing, &c. 

We  gave  additional  speed  to  our  ships,  by  improv- 
ing upon  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Dutch;  and  the 
similitude  again  applies  to  the  superiority,  which,  in 
comparison  with  British  models,  the  Americans  have 
for  all  the  purposes  of  activity  and  economy  impart- 
ed lo  their  vessels.” 

In  the  following  sentence  Mr.  Cobden  comprises 
his  great  argument  in  luvor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
laws,  which  is  the  main  argument  that  lias  brought 
about  their  repeal. 

“The  interest  of  the  public  debt  cannot  he  paid 
except  by  the  co-operation  ol  our  foreign  commerce; 
arid  this  cannot  be  preserved  permanently,  unless  the 
price  ol  that  first  element  of  the  cost  of  our  manu 
lactures, food,  be  the  same  here  as  with  our  competi- 
tors abroad.”  In  another  place  he  says: — “The  in- 
ternal improvement  of  a country  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
first  and  most  importantelcment  of  its  growth  in  com- 
merce and  civilization.” 

And  he  afterwards  says,  in  italics: — "Our  mineral 
riches  are  the  means  by  which  alone  ive  have  been  enabled  lo 
incur  this  debt,  and  by  whose  agency  alone  can  we  at  this 
moment  discharge  the  interest  of  it."  He  also  declares 
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growth  ol  tier  coal  and  Iron — winch  are  "the  primary 
sources  of  all  her  wealth  and  power,  and  the  want  of  which 
alone  prevents  other  nations  of  Europe  from  rivaling  her 
in  manufacturing  greatness." 

Now,  let  us  remember  that  the  natural  elements 
of  tiie  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  Great  Britain; only  needing  capital,  skill, 
and  labor  for  their  developement;  and  that  nineteen 
populous  British  manufacturing  cities  are  built  up- 
on the  carboniferous  formation,  and  depend  upon 
coal  and  iron  as  the  sources  of  their  manufacturing 
prosperity. 

Why  should  not  Philadalphia  excel  Liverpool  and 
Manchester?  and  why  should  not  Pittsburg  go  bey- 
ond Birmingham  and  Sheffield?  They  may  yet  do 
so  if  their  natural  advantages  are  fully  developed. 

Although  1 fear  to  trespass  on  your  patience,!  will 
quote  one  more  sentence  from  Mr.  Cobden’s  pamph- 
let, written  some  years  since. 

He  says: — Never  have  the  political  concerns  of 
other  states  been  suffered  for  one  hour  lo  divert  tiie 
United  States  legislature  from  the  pursuit  of  the  just 
interests  of  its  own  people.” 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is  a matter  which 
belongs  to  each  of  us,  as  a constituent  part  of  the 
government  of  this  free  country,  to  consider  for  him- 
self. 

Although  statistics  are  very  important  for  the  for-' 
malion  of  correct  opinions,  1 am  aware  of  their  ge- 
neral unfitness  for  a popular  address.  The  mind  can- 
not stop  to  weigh  deliberately  the  varying  magni- 
tudes of  quantities  and  numbers.  But  the  use  of  a 
few  figures  may  not  be  amiss. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  amount  of  iron  annu- 
ally made  iti  England  was  about  20,0U0  tons,  and  bi- 
tuminous coal  tame  into  use  for  the  purpose.  Great 
Britain  now  makes  in  round  numbers  a million  and  a 
half  of  tons  of  iron  per  annum,  worth  about  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  That  is  to  say,  the  iron  made  there 
in  one  year  would  more  than  pay  off  the  principal  of 
the  whole  State  debt  of  Pennsylvania. 

Then  look  at  Coal,  which  is  the  first  element  of 
mechanical  power.  Tiie  British  export  trade  in  this 
article  has  increased  from  505,421  tons  in  1830,  to 
2,410  tons  in  1844,  as  appears  by  a detailed  state- 
ment in  the  London  Mining  Journal.  Nearly  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  tons  of  coal  arc  mined  in  Great 
Britain  every  year,  most  of  which  i3  consumed  in  the 
coal  districts  for  manufacturing  purposes  Wc  en- 
deavour in  vain  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  tins 
enormous  quantity.  By  calculation,  it  appears  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  build  a wall,  nine  feet  hign,  three 
feet  thick,  and  more  than  six  thousand  miles  long. — 
That  is,  if  the  ocean  were  bridged  over,  it  would 
build  two  such  walls  from  here  to  England.  Geolo- 
gists tell  us  that  the  British  coal  mines  can  supply 
this  amount  for  fifteen  hundred  years  come;  and, 
yet,  that  in  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  contains  more  workable  coal  than  all  the 
English  mines. 

In  respect  to  Coal  and  Iron,  the  interests  of  several 
of  the  States,  and  especially  of  Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia, are  similar  to  those  of  Pennsylvania;  hut  I have 
preferred  to  speak  only  of  our  own  State,  because  she 
has  the  heaviest  burthen  of  debt  to  bear,  and  “chari- 
ty begins  at  home.” 

Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  if  our  country’s 
advantages  are  developed  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  if 
uur  people  do  their  best  to  make  themselves  worthy 
ol  their  high  destiny,  we  may  well  say,  in  tile  pro- 
phetic words  ol  the  poet — 

“Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its  way: 
The  first  four  acts  already  past, 

The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  : 
Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

In  the  able  address  delivered  at  our  last  anniversa- 
ry by  Professor  Frazier,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  set  forth,  in  a cleat  and  strong  light,  the 
great  truth  that  the  effect  of  modern  improvements 
has  been  to  add  much  less  to  tiie  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
lhan  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor;  giv  ing,  as  they  do 
to  the  poorest  classes,  who  are  capable  of  productive 
labor,  the  power  of  possessing  cheap  books,  good 
clothing,  and  the  inestimable  blessing  of  comfortable 
homes. 

To  this  may  be  added,  what  I take  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  enjoyment-,  of  modern  life,  one  of  the 
easiest  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  spreading  civilization.  I al- 
lude to  cheap  and  quick  travelling.  In  old  times  the 
poor  had  to  go  on  loot,  and  indeed  could  hardly  trav- 
el at  all;  while  the  rich,  lumbering  along  in  their 
costly  carriages  over  bad  roads,  with  expensive  hors- 
es and  a retinue  of  servants,  and  scarcely  going  twen- 
ty miles  a day,  saw,  after  all  but  little  more  of  the 
world  than  when  they  set  out.  In  our  clay,  thanks  lo 
the  railway  and  the  steam  vessel,  all  this  is  changed: 
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— IV) e glory  of  “Flying  Cn ilders”  has  faded  oefo:'o 
that  of  the  locomotive  engine;  and  the  peasant  trav- 
elling by  railway  at  a penny  a mile,  quickly  leaves 
the  king  in  his  gilded  coach  behind.  Cleopatra, 
sailing  down  the  Cydnus  in  her  royal  barge,  never 
dreamed  of  such  vessels  as  the  Empire,  the  Oregon, 
or  the  Atlantic;  or  that  splendid  iron  steamboat  “the 
John  Stevens,”  which  now  plies  daily  from  our  port. 
Her  barbaric  splendors  fade  before  the  achievements 
of  our  American  mechanics. 

Permit  me  to  revert  for  a moment  to  a few  points 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  coal  and  iron  and  steam. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  anthracite  coal  ! rade  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  that  of  having  spent  a vacation  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  upon  the  Lehigh,  in  the  summer  of 
1823.  The  anthracite  coal  region  was  then  a wil- 
derness— its  trade  was  in  its  early  infancy — it  was 
only  three  years  old.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  Jo- 
siah  White,  to  whose  indomitable  energy  it  owes  its 
first  permanent  establishment,  the  trade  of  that  year 
reached  nearly  six  thousand  tons.  Its  vast  increase 
since  is  well  known  to  you.  Last  season  Pennsyiva- 
Ilia  sent  to  market  more  than  two  millions  of  tons  of 
anthracite  coal — a quantity  sufficient  to  load  more 
than  ten  thousand  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  each. 
What  a numerous  and  hardy  population  depend  upon 
that  trade  for  their  support,  and  how  finely  it  illus 
trates  the  mutual  connection  and  dependence  of  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  How  ma- 
ny farmers,  how  many  sailors,  laborers,  miners,  and 
mechanics  maintain  themselves  and  their  families 
from  the  produce  of  this  coal,  and  how  much  has  the 
general  diffusion  of  its  cheap  and  genial  warmth  ad 
ded  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness?  To  its  use  we 
owe  the  fact  that  although  living  in  a manufacturing 
city,  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple, we  enjoy  a sky  in  clearness  resembling  that  of 
Italy. 

A few  years  ago  I went  out  to  England  to  super- 
intend the  manufacture  of  a large  amount  of  rail  road 
iron,  which  was  then  wanted  in  our  country,  and 
which  could  not  be  made  here;  as  there  was,  at  that 
time,  no  manufactory  of  the  article  in  the  United 
States.  The  rolled  iron  and  fixtures  for  rail  roads, 
inspected  by  me,  cost  nearly  a million  of  dollars;  great 
part  of  which  went  to  swell  the  enormous  fortunes 
of  wealthy  British  irori-masters,  some  of  whom  em- 
ploy several  thousand  hands.  Within  the  last  four 
years,  mills  for  rolling  rail  road  iron  have  been  erect- 
ed in  several  stales;  and,  lastyear,  this  institute  con- 
ferred a gold  medal  upon  the  establishment  at  Dan- 
ville, for  the  manufacture  of  excellent  edge  rails, 
from  the  ore,  by  the  use  of  anthracite  coal.  The 
committee  on  premiums  and  exhibitions  for  that 
year,  in  speaking,  in  their  report,  on  the  subject  of 
rolled  iron,  attribute  the  great  progress  recently 
made,  in  our  country,  by  that  branch  of  industry,  to 
the  agency  of  protection.  The  present  exhibition 
contains  specimens  of  rail  road  iron,  from  several 
works,  some  of  which  are  very  fine. 

At  the  time  of  my  going  abroad,  anthracite  coal 
was  nowhere  used  (or  smelling  ores;  but,  during  my 
sojourn  in  Wales,  I saw  the  problem  successively 
solved,  by  means  of  the  hot  bla=t,  by  George  Crane, 
of  the  Yniscedwin  iron  works;  who  will  long  be  re- 
membered, not  only  because  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  anthracite  iron  manufacture,  but  on  account  of 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  personal  character. 
Since  his  success,  about  thirty  large  anthracite  furn- 
aces have  been  erected  in  Pennsylvania,  besides  a 
number  in  New  Jersey. 

Looking  at  the  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  steam 
power;  especially  for  locomotive  purposes,  both  on 
land  and  water.  In  1836  1 saw  near  Liverpool  the 
locomotive  engine  called  ttie  “Rocket,”  which  had 
been  built  but  six  years  before.  That  engine  was  the 
first,  in  which,  by  combining  the  tubular  boiler  with 
the  blast  pipe,  high  speeds  became  practicable;  and 
the  production  of  steam,  and  consequently  of  power, 
in  a small  space,  was  indefinitely  extended.  That 
engine  was  the  prototype  of  a multitude,  already  so 
numerous  that  they  resemble  the  stars  of  heaven  in 
number;  and  which  are,  at  this  moment,  rolling  ov- 
er their  appointed  pathways,  from  city  to  city,  with 
a rapidity  and  regularity  that  may  well  call  for  our 
wonder.  The  sight  of  that  little  engine  excited  in 
me  higher  feelings  than  the  cherished  monuments  of 
many  famous  achievements,  for  it  was  the  first  proof 
of  one  of  man’s  proudest  victories  over  space  and 
time. 

Rail  roads  are  now  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  mag- 
netic telegraphs  the  nerves  of  sensation,  of  masses  of 

men. 

About  the  same  time,  at  Bristol,  I walked  over  the 
keel  of  the  steamship  “Great  Western,”  which  had 
been  Lid  not  long  before.  Her  success  was  then  a 
question  keenly  contested.  We  all  know  how,  for 
years,  that  keel  has  continued  like  a weaver’s  shut- 
tle, to  traverse,  to  and  fro,  across  the  Atlantic  bear- 
ing messages  of  peace. 


t he.  extent  of  the  blessings  resulting  from  these 
improvements  is  a theme  demanding  far  higher  abil- 
ities than  those  of  him,  who  now  has  the  honor  to 
address  you;  but,  in  thinking  upon  them,  let  us  nev- 
er forget  how  much  is  due  to  the  services  of  our  own 
fellow  citizens,  Fulton,  Fitch,  and  Oliver  Evans. 


Many  contradictory  assertions  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  comparative  wages  of  labor  here  and  in 
England.  Observation  has  taught  me,  that  the  mul- 
titude of  producers,  in  each  country  may  be  compar- 
ed to  an  army,  the  divisions  of  labor  representing  the 
different  grades. 

in  England,  workmen  of  the  highest  class,  like  the 
officers,  are,  in  some  cases,  paid  as  well  or  better 
than  in  this  country;  but  the  great  mass,  the  rank  and 
file,  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  the  aggregate  of 
whose  wages  is  the  most  important  item  in  the  cost 
of  manufactures,  are  paid  much  worse.  This  ac- 
cords wilh  the  genius  of  the  institutions  of  the  two 
countries.  England  holds  out  the  inducement  of 
greater  and  more  permanent  rewards  for  first  rale 
abilities — gives  more  to  him  that  already  has  much 
— cultivates  the  tallest  trees  to  make  them  taller,  and 
lets  the  common  ones  continne  stunted.  The  case  is 
similar  in  respect  to  participation  in  the  government 
— there,  no  man  can  vote  unless  he  is  a freeholder  or 
a ten  pound  house  holder — here,  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  so  nearly  universal,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  capacity  of  suffering;  so  that  when 
the  people  feel  the  bad  effects  of  injurious  policy, 
they  may  themselves  bring  about  its  modification. — 
Another  important  fact  is,  that,  with  us,  the  interests 
of  capital  arid  labor  are  identified  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  capitalist  has  been  the  laborer,  and 
the  laborer  in  time  becomes  the  capitalist. 

The  exhibitions  of  American  manufactures  held 
by  the  Franklin  Institute,  for  the  encouragement  of 
home  industry,  have  been  continued  for  many  years, 
and  have  grown  from  small  beginnings  to  the  present 
gratifying  extent.  This  is  emphatically  a national 
object,  which  we  are  called  on  by  every  dictate  of 
true  patriotism  to  promote.  We  cannot  lax  the 
people  ol  other  countries.  Let  us  then  not  spend  our 
means  abroad,  for  that  which  we  can  make  at  home; 
but  rather  seek  true  indepen  fence.  As  it  is  with  an 
individual,  as  it  is  with  a family,  so  it  is  with  a state, 
and  so  it  is  with  a nation.  Dependence  upon  others, 
lack  of  industry  and  enterprise,  want  of  variety  of 
occupation,  and  habits  of  extravagance  are  the  high 
roads  to  poverty:  while  a due  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  persevering  self  culture,  faithful  application, 
and  prudent  economy  lead  to  competence  and  inde 
peridence  and  often  to  wealth. 

The  mechanic  is  called  on  to  practice  self  culture, 
not  only  as  a man,  but,  as  a mechanic,  in  order  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
his  labors  depend  for  success. 

Ttie  medical,  the  legal,  and  the  educational  pro- 
fessions are  deservedly  placed,  by  common  consent, 
at  the  head  of  human  pursuits.  They  preserve  or 
restore  men’s  health,  protect  their  rights  by  peaceful 
means,  deveiope  their  rapacities,  and  cultivate  that 
love  to  God,  which  is  the  highest  branch  of  the  edu- 
cation of  man.  But  there  is  one  respect  in  which 
the  constructive  arts  need  not  yield  the  palm  to  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  that  is  in  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  ultimate  principles  upon  which 
they  rest.  They  are  the  principles  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences, which  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
whose  demonstrations  are  so  clear  as  to  defy  contra- 
diction. 

Men,  whose  opportunities  of  education  have  been 
limited  in  early  life,  will  find  in  the  institute  the 
means  ol  instruction  which  they  want;  especially  in 
iectures  ol  its  able  professors  of  mechanics  and  che- 
mistry. It  also  provides  a school  for  teaching  the 
important  art  ol  drawing,  which  educates  the  eye  and 
hand  to  accuracy,  arid  forms  Lhe  foundation  for  near- 
ly all  the  fine  arts.  The  art3  of  design  are  much  neg- 
lected among  us,  to  the  great  loss  of  our  country. — 
Ttie  governments  of  France  and  England  make  large 
appropriations  for  their  promotion,  while  here  we 
depend  on  tiie  efforts  of  individuals  of  limited  means. 
The  new  value  given  to  articles  of  utility  by  confer- 
ring upon  them  visible  beauty,  is  a subject  to  which 
I can  only  allude,  but  which  is  well  worthy  of  a dis- 
course devoted  to  it  alone.  It  is  a noble  theme  for 
some  one  able  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  illustrate  the 
truth,  ttiat,  to  produce  the  best  results,  men 

“Must  learn  to  live,  with  heart  and  soul  alive,” 

“To  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  fair.” 

I cannot  refrain,  in  this  connexion,  from  express- 
ing my  admiration  of  the  fine  taste  displayed  in  the 
lamps,  gas  fixtures,  and  chandeliers,  contributed  to 
our  exhibitions  and  made  in  this  city.  The  bright, 
pure  light  of  the  Philadelphia  gas  works,  is  never 
seen  to  belter  advantage  than  in  these  chandeliers. 


The  collection  of  daguerreotype  pictures  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  may  be  said  to  be  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  how  lately  the  art  was  invented.  Some  of 
our  iron  founders  are  making  highly  meritorious  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  manufacture  of  fine  and  orna- 
mental iron  castings;  an  art  in  which  this  city  ought 
greatly  to  excel.  In  heavy  machinery,  our  builders 
of  locomotive  and  marine  engines  have  achieved  a 
deservedly  high  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
our  fire  engines  are  probably  unequalled;  and  the 
chemical  and  surgical  instruments  made  here,  are 
worthy  of  the  American  metropolis  of  medical  edu- 
cation. 

The  men,  whose  work  is  thus  worthy  of  praise,  are 
among  the  most  active  members  of  this  institution; 
and  they  not  only  do  well  themselves,  but  they  wil- 
lingly teach  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  correctly  the  benefits 
that  have  been  conferred  by  the  institue  upon  the  ci- 
ty ol  Philadelphia,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
upon  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  country  at  large;  while 
its  original  investigations  on  the  bursting  of  steam 
boilers,  the  useful  efi'ects  of  water  wheels,  and  on 
various  other  subjects,  have  given  it  a reputation 
wide  as  the  world  of  practical  science. 

It  deserves  the  name  it  bears.  It  takes  its  title 
from  him,  who  always  took  pride  in  being  an  Amer- 
ican mechanic;  the  printer’s  boy  of  Philadelphia,  the 
distinguished  patriot,  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

His  remains  repose  beneath  a flat  stone,  in  a neigh- 
boring church  yard,  ori  a spot  which  public  spirit 
ought  to  have  marked,  long  ago,  by  a more  fitting 
memorial.  He  was  a hero,  without  being  a warri- 
or. His  fame  owes  none  of  its  lustre  to  the  glitter  of 
the  sword,  or  the  roaring  of  artillery;  but  it  will  en- 
dure while  the  lightning  flashes,  or  the  thunder  rolls 
in  heaven. 

As,  in  the  history  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the  sci- 
ence of  geology  shows  us,  how  the  perpetual  wearing 
away  of  its  higher  parts  through  the  operation  of  na- 
tural causes,  is  provided  for  and  overcome  by  the  ex- 
panding action  of  internal  heat;  so,  in  the  world  of 
intellect,  it  is  necessary  that  those  influences  which 
are  always  at  work  to  the  injury  of  society,  whose 
constant  aim  is  to  level  downwards,  should  be  coun- 
teracted and  overcome  by  the  higher  tendencies  of 
better  impulses  awakened  and  kept  in  action  by  a 
generous  enthusiasm. 

It  is  wisely  ordered,  by  the  Almighty  Author  of  our 
being,  that,  while  man  remains  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, this  work  shall  know  no  end.  He  blesses  the 
efforts  of  unwearied  striving,  and  requires  them  to 
be  continued  that  their  rewards  may  be  retained. — 
And  as,  one  by  one,  but  still  unceasingly,  the  long 
days  work  of  the  fathers  is  ended,  lhe  soni  are  called 
on  to  fill  their  places,  and  to  see  that  the  means  of 
usefulness,  which  they  inherited,  are  not  weakened 
in  their  hands. 

Since  this  institution  began  its  career  of  usefulness, 
two  thirds  of  a generation  have  passed  away;  and 
many  of  its  founders  and  early  friends  have  departed 
to  another,  and,  we  trust,  a better  laud.  The  indi- 
vidual fades,  perishes,  and  is  lost  to  society;  while  a 
corporation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  contribute  to 
some  constancy  recurring  want  of  a great  communi- 
ty, is,  or  ought  to  be,  perpetual.  But  it  can  only  be 
made  so  by  the  continued  exertions  of  a succession 
of  individuals  taking  a lively  and  active  interest  in 
its  welfare.  Else  it  becomes  little  better  than  a body 
from  which  the  soul  has  departed — a lifeless  corpse 
— a name  and  nothing  more. 

Let  me  call  upon  the  young  men,  of  all  classes,  in 
this  my  native  city,  who  are  desirous  of  self  improve- 
ment, who  aie  proud  of  the  reputation  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  who  are  willing  to  do  something  for  the 
good  of  others,  whilst  they  are  greatly  benefilling 
themselves,  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  which  the 
Franklin  Institute  ireely  offers  to  their  acceptance. 
It  is  open  to  receive  them,  it  knows  no  political  dis- 
tinctions, and  its  only  aim  is,  what  it  ever  has  been, 
and  what  I trust  it  ever  will  be,  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  useful  arts  of  our  own  country. 

Within  its  walls, — for  three  dollars  a year — for  a 
sum  less  than  a single  cent  a day — they  may  obtain 
the  benefits  of  a good  reading  room;  a library;  cabi- 
nets of  models,  minerals,  and  manufactures;  courses 
of  lectures  by  able  professors,  illustrated  by  excel- 
lent apparatus,  and  numerous  means  of  mutual  im- 
provement. 

It  is  only  by  being  participated  in  by  large  num- 
bers that,  at  such  a low  rate,  such  results  can  b3  af- 
forded. The  institute  is  a voluntary  association,  hav- 
ing no  permanent  fund;  and  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
contributions  of  small  sums  from  a largo  number  of 
members,  and  upon  the  receipts  of  its  exhibitions  of 
American  manufactures,  for  its  means  of  usefulness. 
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A considerable  debt,  contracted  some  years  ago,  is  in 
process  of  gradual  liquidation,  and  the  value  of  every 
aid  hawever  small  is  immediately  felt. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  community,  who  may  be 
more  benefited  by  a connexion  with  the  Franklin 
Institute,  than  the  young  mechanics;  and  in  no  way 
can  they  expend  three  dollars  per  annum  more  to 
their  advantage,  than  by  becoming  members  of  it. — 
He  who  lives  in  a populous  city,  where,  (thanks  to 
the  exercise  of  mechanical  skill  directed  by  scientif- 
ic knowledge,)  all  new  things  worth  knowing  are 
brought  together  from  tlis  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  sea  bird,  through  the  agen- 
cy of  steam,  deserves  to  be  banished  to  the  outskirts 
of  civilisation,  if  he  does  not  make  use  of  the  means 
of  knowledge  that  are  brought  within  his  reach. 

Every  industrious  mechanic  in  our  country  should 
be  able  to  realize  the  blessings  for  which  Agur  pray- 
ed. “Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me:” — food,  not  only  for 
the  body,  but  also  for  the  mind. 

“He  that  hath  a trade,”  said  Franklin,  “hath  an 
estate,”  and  “he  that  hath  a calling,  hath  an  office  of 
profit  and  honor.”  It  is  sweet  to  eat  the  bread  of  in- 
dependence, and  to  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
action,  controlled  only  by  one’s  own  sense  of  duty 
and  of  right. 

To  acquire  a love  for  sound  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  and  to  cultivate  a taste  for  all  that  is 
great  and  good,  is  to  give  life  a new  lustre.  This  is 
far  from  being  an  expensive  pleasure,  if  it  be  rightly 
sought,  for  it  is  the  glory  of  our  day  to  make  good  and 
useful  things  cheap.  On  the  contrary  it  may  pro- 
duce a positive  pecuniary  saving,  by  taking  the  place 
and  occupying  the  time  of  what  may  be  both  waste- 
ful and  injurious. 

It  is  especially  useful  to  all  classes,  by  refining,  im 
proving,  and  beautifying  the  tone  of  their  conversa- 
tion. Ju  our  country,  in  which  the  young  form  so 
large  a part  of  general  society,  the  narrowness  of  the 
poverty  of  our  ordinary  intercourse  is  often  painfully 
felt.  Here,  where  all  are  equal  in  the  legal  rights, 
and  all  are  considered  to  be  a part,  not  only  of  the 
government,  but  of  the  governors  of  the  country;  all 
ought  to  seek  for  such  improvement  as  will  make 
them  worthy  of  a respectable  social  position.  The 
cultivation  of  conversation  as  an  art  is  one  means  of 
this.  Must  men  are  rarely  required  to  write,  while 
all  men  are  constantly  called  on  to  talk;  and  a man 
can  hardly  open  his  lips,  without  giving,  to  an  acute 
observer,  a clue  to  judge  of  the  furnishing  of  his 
mind. 

By  the  publication  of  its  “Journal,”  the  institute 
endeavours  to  furnish  a record  of  all  important  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a work  so  useful  to  large 
classes  of  our  citizens,  is  not  better  supported  by 
them. 

To  the  members  of  the  profession  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering; whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  interpreters  be- 
tween the  mathematician  and  mechanic;  and  whose 
high  vocation  is  the  art  of  directing  the  great  sourc- 
es of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man; 
the  institute  offers  great  advantages,  and  it  has  upon 
them  corresponding  claims: — especially,  they  ought 
to  assist  in  extending  the  circulation  of  “the  Journ- 
al,’’and  to  aid  in  making  it  “the  Living  Age”  of  prac- 
tical science  and  of  useful  arts. 

In  conclusion  let  us  all  remember,  that  our  days 
work  in  this  world  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  the 
Christian  Religion  is  the  only  source  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  beyond  the  grave:-— teaching  us  to 
hope,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  we  may  dwell  here- 
after “in  a house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens.” 


OPERATIONS  OF  CAPTAIN  FREMONT  IN 
UPPER  CALIFORNIA. 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  BENTON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Sir:  In  the  absence  of  official  information  on  the 
subject  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Fre- 
mont’s operations  in  Upper  California,  1 deem  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  you  the  private  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  that  officer,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  his  actual  position  at  the  latest  dates; 
the  unwilling  manner  in  which  he  became  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Mexican  authorities  of  that 
province,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico; and  especially  to  disprove  the  accusation,  offi- 
cially against  him  by  Governor  Castro,  of  having 
come  into  California  with  a body  of  United  Slates 
troops,  under  the  pretext  of  a scientific  expedition, 
but  in  reality  to  excite  the  Americans  settled  in  that 
province  to  an  insurrection  against  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment. This  accusation  is  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter, most  seriously  implicating  the  good  faith  and 
honor  of  our  government,  and  officially  made  by 


Governor  Castro,  in  a despatch  to  the  minister  of 
war  and  marine,  under  dale  of  the  first  of  April  last, 
and  published  in  El  Monitor  Republicano,  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  by  the  order  of  the  Mexican  government, 
on  the  10th  of  May  last.  A copy  of  this  paper  was 
sent  to  Mrs  Fremont,  my  daughter,  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Slidell,  and  an  English  translation  of  it  is  herewith 
presented. 

When  Captain  Fremont  left  the  United  States  to 
complete  his  scientific  labors  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  was  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  poll 
tical  as  well  as  personal  difficulties  of  the  enterprise. 
He  knew  that  the  relations  of  the  United  Stats 
were  critical  both  with  Mexico  and  Great  Britain— 
that  he  was  going  through  the  territories  ot  the  one, 
and  among  the  settlements  of  the  other — that  jea- 
lousy would  attach  to  his  movements,  and  all  his 
acts  be  referred  to  his  government; — and  he  was  per- 
fectly determined  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection 
in  all  his  conduct,  confining  himself  wholly  to  his 
scientific  pursuits,  and  carefully  avoiding  as  well  the 
appearance  as  the  reality  of  either  a political  or  mi- 
litary mission.  With  this  view,  and  after  having 
traversed  the  desert,  and  crossed  the  Great  Basin 
which  lies  between  the  R.ocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  the  Alice  California,  he  left  his  men 
upon  the  frontier,  an  hundred  miles  from  Monterey, 
and  went  alone  to  that  city  to  explain  Ins  object  and 
wishes  in  person  to  Gov.  Castro.  He  did  this  in  the 
most  formal  and  official  manner,  in  company  with 
the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  O’Larkin,  (at  whose 
house  he  stopped;)  and  conforming  to  the  whole 
detail  of  Spanish  ceremonial,  he  not  only  called  on 
the  governor,  but  also  or:  the  prefect  and  the  alcalde. 
The  interview  was  entirely  satisfactory.  To  the 
governor’s  remark  that  he  was  bringing  a considera- 
ble body  of  United  Slates  troops  with  him  Captain 
F.  answered  that  it  was  not  so — that  he  had  no 
troops  at  all — only  a few  hired  men  for  security 
against  Indians,  and  killing  game — that  he  was  not 
even  an  officer  of  the  line,  but  of  topographical  en- 
gineers— and  that  he  was  seeking  a new  route 
(among  other’objer.ts  of  science)  to  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
Columbia,  upon  a line  further  south  than  the  pre 
sent  travelling  route,  and  which  had  brought  him 
through  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  Upper  California; 
and  that  he  now  wished  to  winter  in  the  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  where  there  was  game  for  his  men, 
and  grass,  lor  his  horses.  To  this  the  governor 
agreed,  and  Captain  Fremont  left  Monterey  to  bring 
his  men  to  the  beautiful  valley  which  he  had  ex- 
plored in  his  previous  expedition,  and  to  which  both 
himself  and  bis  men  looked  forward  as  to  a paradise 
of  lepose  and  refreshment,  after  their  toilsome  ar.d 
perilous  inarch  of  three  thousand  miles  among  sav- 
age tribes,  and  through  wilderness  and  deserl  coun- 
tries. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  this  valley,  when  in- 
formation began  to  reach  him  from  all  quarters  that 
the  governor  was  raising  the  province  against  him, 
and  coming  upon  him  with  troops  of  all  arms— 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry — and  that  his  situa- 
tion was  most  critical  and  dangerous.  The  consul 
sent  a special  messenger  to  warn  him  of  his  danger; 
the  American  settlers  below  offered  to  join  him;  but 
he  utterly  refused  Iheir  assistance,  because  he  would 
not  compromise  them.  But  he  did  what  honor  and 
self-preservation  required,  and  what  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  his  men  enthusiastically  seconded; 
he  took  a position,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the 
assailants;  and  that  position  was  nearer  to  them, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  overlooking  Monterey, 
at  thirty  miles  distance,  and  whence,  with  their 
glasses,  they  could  plainly  see  the  troops,  with  their 
artillery,  which  had  crossed  ttie  bay  (of  Monterey) 
to  San  Juan,  on  their  way  to  attack  him.  The  go- 
vernor, with  these  troops,  and  with  all  his  threats, 
after  coming  towards  the  camp  on  the  Sierra,  did 
not  come  to  it;  and  Captain  Fremont,  faithful  to 
his  design  to  avoid  collision,  if  possible,  finding 
himself  not  attacked,  determined  to  retire,  and  to 
proceed  to  Oregon,  on  his  intended  route  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento,  the  Tlamath  lake,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Wahlahmalh  river.  Accordingly, 
about  the  10th  of  March,  he  left  his  position  oil 
the  Sierra,  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  commenced  his  march  by  slow  and 
easy  stages,  of  lour  and  six  miles  a day,  towards 
Oregon. 

It  is  of  this  encampment  on  the  Sierra  that  Go- 
vernor Castro  makes  particular  complaint  in  his  des- 
patch to  the  minister  of  war  and  marine,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  hostile  intentions,  and  where  the  American 
flag  was  raised,  a fortification  built,  and  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  called  in  for  its  defence.  Unhappily  wc 
have  no  letter  from  Captain  Fremont  detailing  the 
events  of  these  days;  but  the  want  of  such  a letter 
is  well  supplied  by  the  official  communications  from 
the  American  consul  at  Monterey  to  our  secretai y 
] of  slate,  and  by  Captain  Fremont’s  brief  note  to  the 


consul,  (written  in  pencil)  while  expecting  the  at- 
tack of  Gov.  Castro,  and  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore published  in  our  papers.  Mr.  Buchanan  fur- 
nished us,  as  soon  as  they  were  received,  with  copies 
of  these  despatches,  which  are  herewith  laid  before 
you,  and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Governor 
Castro’s  accusations  against  Captain  Fremont  are 
entirely  unfounded — that  so  far  from  having  excited 
the  Americans  to  revolt,  he  absolutely  refused  to  re- 
ceive those  who  offered  to  join  him!  and,  more,  that 
when  alter  leaving  this  pusitson,  and  granting  dis- 
charges to  five  or  six  of  his  men,  he  refused  to  fill 
their  places  from  the  men  in  the  country!  so  deter- 
mined was  he  to  avoid  as  well  in  appearance,  as  in 
fact,  Ihe  smallest  act  offensive  or  injurious  to  the 
Mexican  authorities.  The  same  correspondence 
shows  the  entire  falsehood  of  all  the  superlative 
gasconade  which  Governor  Castro  put  into  his  offi- 
cial report  about  the  spoils  of  the  camp — t he  dis- 
persion of  Fremont  and  his  men — their  li i gh t into 
the  bulrushes,  and  through  the  desert — his  suffoca- 
tion in  the  cradle  of  a dangerous  conspiracy,  &c., 
with  all  which  imaginary  exploits  his  official  des- 
patch was  filled,  while  Fremont,  with  sixty-two  men 
and  two  hundred  horses,  were  slowly  retiring  in  a 
body,  almost  in  his  view,  and  utterly  abstaining  from 
any  act  of  offence  to  the  province  or  it3  authorities. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  false  report  to  his  government, 
and  the  ridicule  he  incurred  by  it  in  California, 
that  led  to  his  subsequent  operations  in  May  to  ex- 
terminate Fremont’s  party,  and  all  the  American 
settlers  on  ihe  Sacramento. 

On  return  from  the  evacuated  camp  on  the  Sierra, 
the  governor  also  put  forth  a proclamation,  in  the 
vein  of  his  report,  and  even  worse,  styling  Fremont 
and  his  men  a band  of  highway  robbers,  plundering 
the  people,  &c.,  which  accusation  of  plundering,  the 
consul  took  the  trouble  to  investigate,  and  found  to 
be  a very  trivial  offence  of  manners  (not  of  law  or 
morals)  which  the  injured  party  valued  at  five  dol- 
lars, and  for  winch  Copt.  Fremont  gave  ten.  For 
the  rest,  the  consul,  after  all  this,  declares  Die  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  be  well  pleased  with  Capt. 
Fremont,  and  that  he  might  walk  the  streets  of  Mon- 
terey the  next  day  alone,  if  he  chose.  The  only 
truth  in  Governor  Castro’s  despatch  is,  that  Captain 
Fremont  took  a military  position,  entrenched  it,  and 
raised  the  American  flag;  but  these  events  were  the 
consequence,  and  not  the  cause  of  Governor  Castro’s 
movement  against  him;  and  this  is  fully  shown  in 
that  brief,  heroic  note,  written  in  pencil,  in  answer 
to  the  consul’s  warning,  in  which  Captain  Fremont, 
after  refusing  the  aid  of  the  American  settlers,  de- 
clared lor  himself  and  ins  sixtv  two  men  that  they 
had  done  nothing  wrong  to  the  authorities  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country — that  if  attacked  they  would  de- 
fend themselves,  and  die  to  the  last  man  under  the 
flag  of  their  country,  and  leave  it  to  their  country 
to  avenge  their  deaths.  All  they  did  was  in  self- 
defence.  The  flag  was  raised,  not  as  a standard  of 
insurrection,  or  as  a sign  of  contempt  to  tile  Mexi- 
can government,  but  as  the  American  symbol  of 
h nor  and  patriotism,  which  was  entitled  to  respect 
from  Olliers — do  defence  from  them — and  which 
they  had  displayed  in  that  hour  of  danger  as  a warn- 
ing to  the  approaching  assailants — as  a bond  of  un- 
ion and  devotion  among  themselves — and  as  an  ap- 
peal and  invocation  (if  they  should  be  destroyed) 
to  the  avenging  spirit  of  their  far  distant  country. — 
To  my  mind,  this  entrenching  on  the  mountain,  and 
raising  the  national  flag,  was  entirely  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  the  noble 
resolution  which  they  took  (refusing  the  aid  of  their 
countrymen)  to  die  if  attacked  under  the  flag  of 
their  country,  four  thousand  miles  distant  from 
their  homes,  was  an  act  of  the  highest  heroism,  wor- 
thy to  be  recorded  by  Xenophon,  and  reflecting 
equal  honor  upon  the  brave  young  officer  who  com- 
manded and  the  heroic  sixty-two  by  whom  he  was 
supported. 

The  first  letter  that  we  received  from  Captain  Fre- 
mont after  his  withdrawal  from  the  Sierra,  and  from 
the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  is  dated  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  latitude  40,  on  the  Sacramento  river;  and, 
though  written  merely  to  inform  Mrs.  Fremont  of 
his  personal  concerns,  becomes  important  in  a pub- 
lic point  of  view  on  account  of  subsequent  events  in 
June  and  July,  by  showing  that  on  the  first  of  April 
tie  was  on  his  way  to  Oregon — that  he  had  abandon- 
ed all  intention  of  returning  through  any  part  of 
California — would  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
through  the  Northern  Pass  on  the  line  between  the 
Upper,  or  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri — and  be  in  the  United 
States  in  September.  This  shows  that  lie  had,  at 
that  time,  no  idea  of  the  events  in  which  he  was 
subsequently  involved,  and  that  lie  had  abandoned  the 
cherished  held  of  his  intended  scientific  researches 
for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  all  Offence  to 
the  Mexican  authorities.  Of  the  events  in  the  val- 
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ley  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  camp  on  the  Sierra, 
he  speaks  a few  words,  without  detail,  but  descrip- 
tive of  his  condition,  characteristic  of  his  prudence 
in  not  co  'promising  his  country,  and  worthy  to  he 
repeated  in  his  own  language.  He  says.  “The  Span- 
iards were  somewhat  rude  and  inhospitable  below  and 
ordered  me  out  of  the  country  after  having  given  me  per 
mission  to  winter  there  My  sense  of  duly  did  not  permit 
me  to  fight  them , but  lot  retired  slowly  and  growlingly 
before  a force  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  . and  three 
pieces  of  artillery ■ Without  Ike  shadow  of  a cause  the 
governor  suddenly  raised  the  whole  country  against  me, 
issuing  a false  and  scandalous  proclamation  Of  course, 
I did  not  dare  to  compromise  the  United  States,  against 
which  appearances  would  have  been  strong;  but  though  it 
was  in  my  power  to  increase  my  party  by  Americans . I 
refrained  from  committing  a solitary  act  of  hostility  or 
impropriety .”  His  next  letter  is  dated  the  14th  May, 
and  informs  me  that,  m his  progress  to  Oregon,  he 
f und  himself  and  parly  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
ttie  Tlamalh  Indians — the  most  w arlike  ol  that  quar- 
ter— had  lost  five  men  in  kiiled  and  wounded — and 
still  expected  to  be  in  Ihe  Uniied  Stales  in  the  month 
of  September. 

This  was  the  las!  letter  received  from  Capt.  Fre- 
mont until  the  one  of  July  26th,  from  Monterey,  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  brought  in  by  com  Sloat. 
The  events  which  have  brought  him  back  you  have 
learnt  from  that  conimodoie;  but  the  causes  which 
led  to  these  events  are  necessary  to  be  known  for 
the  justification  of  captain  Fremont;  for,  although 
actually  justified  by  the  existence  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  war  when  these 
events  took  place;  and,  though  knowing  of  it  when 
he  wrote,  yet  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  his  sub- 
sequent knowledge  to  justify  previous  acts,  and  there- 
fore chose  to  rest  every  thing  upon  the  state  of  facts, 
as  he  saw  them,  when  he  resolved  and  acted.  These 
causes,  and  Ihe  events  to  which  they  led,  are  rapidly 
sketched  by  him  in  this,  his  last  letter;  and  while 
the  whole  letter  is  herewith  submitted  to  you,  yet, 
for  your  convenience,  I collect  its  substance  into  the 
smallest  compass  and  lay  it  before  you.  The  sub- 
stance is  this:  At  the  middle  of  May,  capt.  Fremont, 
in  pursuance  of  his  design  readied  Oregon,  and  re- 
turned by  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  through  the 
Northern  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mouutatns,  had  arrived 
at  the  great  Tlamalh  Lake,  in  the  edge  of  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  when  he  found  his  further  progress 
completely’barred  by  the  double  obstacle  of  hostile 
Indians,  which  Castro  had  excited  against  him,  and 
the  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  deep  and  fallen 
snows,  which  made  the  middle  of  May  in  that  ele- 
vated region,  the  same  as  the  middle  of  winter. — 
These  were  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  front.  Be- 
hind, and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Francisco 
bay,  at  the  military  post  of  Sonoma,  was  General 
Castro,  assembling  troops  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  attacking  both  Fremont’s  party,  and  all  the  Ame- 
rican settlers,  against  whom  the  Indians  had  been 
already  excited.  Thus,  his  passage  barred  in  front 
by  impassable  snows  and  mountains — hemmed  in  by 
savage  Indians,  who  were  thinning  the  ranks  of  this 
little  party — menaced  by  a genera!  at  the  head  of 
tenfold  forces  of  all  arms — the  American  settlers  in 
California  marked  out  lor  destruction  on  a false  ac- 
cusation of  meditating  a revolt  under  his  instigation — 
.bis  men  and  horses  suffering  from  fatigue,  cold,  and 
famine — and  after  the  most  anxious  deliberation 
upon  all  the  dangers  of  his  position,  and  upon  all  the 
responsibilities  ol  his  conduct,  captain  Fremont  de- 
termined to  turn  upon  his  pursuers,  and  fight  them 
instantly,  without  regard  to  numbers,  arid  seek  safety 
for  his  party  and  the  American  settlers,  by  overturn- 
ing the  Mexican  government  in  California.  It  was 
on  t lie  6lh  day  of  June  that  he  came  lo  this  oeter- 
miuatiuu;  and  the  resolution  being  once  taken,  all 
half  way  measures  was  discarded,  and  a rapid  exe- 
cution ol  the  plan  was  commenced.  On  Ihe  lllh  of 
June  a supply  of  two  hundred  Norses  for  Castro’s 
troops,  on  the  way  to  his  ca  p,  conducted  by  an 
officer  and  fourteen  men,  were  surprised  at  daylight, 
and  the  whole  captured  — the  men  and  officers  being 
released,  and  the  horses  retained  for  American  use. 
On  the  15th,  at  daybreak,  the  military  post  at  Sono- 
ma, (the  point  of  rendezvous,  and  intended  head- 
quarters), was  surprised  and  taken  with  nine  pieces 
ol  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  oi  mus- 
kets, other  arms  and  ammunition,  wiih  several  su- 
perior officers,  general  Vallejo,  (Val-ya-ho,)  his 
brother,  captain  Vallejo,  colonel  Greuxdon,  and 
others;  all  ol  Loin  were  detained  and  confined  as 
prisoners  Ca  plain  Fremont  then  repaired  to  me 
American  seUiemeuis  on  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos 
lo  obtain  assistance;  a..u  receiving  ail  express  irom 
Ills  littie  garrison  ol  luurleeir  m Sonoma  that  gen. 
Castro  was  preparing  to  cross  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  attack  them  with  a large  force,  he  sal  out 
in  i a itei  noon  oi  inc  23-  '■  June  with  ninety 

mounted  niiemeii,  and  travelling  uay  and  night,  ar- 


rived at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  at  So- 
noma— eighty  miles  distance.  The  vanguard  of 
Castro’s  torces  had  crossed  the  bay — a squadron  of 
seventy  dragoons,  commanded  by  de  la  Torre — which 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  twenty  Americans, 
with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  some  wounded  on  the 
part  o!  tiie  Mexicans,  and  no  injury  to  themselves — 
de  la  Torre  barely  escaping  with  the  loss  of  his  trans- 
port boats,  and  spiking  six  pieces  of  artillery.  In 
the  mean  time,  two  ol  capt.  Fremo  t’s  men,  going 
as  an  express,  were  captured  by  de  la  Torre's  men, 
and,  being  hound  to  trees,  were  cut  to  pieces  alive 
with  knives!  in  return  for  which,  three  of  de  la  Torre's 
men  being  taken,  were  instantly  shot.  The  north 
side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  was  now  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  capt.  Fre- 
mont called  the  Americans  together  at  Sonoma,  ad- 
dressed them  upon  the  dangers  of  their  situation, 
and  recommended  a declaration  ol  independence, 
and  tvar  upon  Castro  and  his  troops,  as  the  only 
means  of  safety.  The  independence  was  immediate- 
ly declared,  and  war  proclaimed.  A few  days  after- 
wards an  officer  from  commodore  Sloat  brought  in- 
telligence that  tiie  American  flag  was  bois”ted  at 
Monterey — an  example  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed wherever  the  news  flew.  I he  pursuit  and 
deieat  of  Castro  was  the  only  remaining  enterprise. 
He  had  fled  south  towards  the  numerous  Mexican 
settlements  beyond  Monterey,  with  his  four  or  five 
hundred  men;  and,  captain  Fremont,  leaving  some 
fifty  men  in  garrisons,  set  out  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  mounted  riflemen  in  the  pursuit,  when  he  re 
ceived  instructions  from  commodore  Sloat  to  march 
upon  Monterey.  He  did  so,  and  found  commodore 
Stockton  in  command,  approving  the  pursuit  of 

Castro,  and  aiding  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

The  sloop-of-war  Cyane  was  put  at  his  service. 

Capt.  Fremont,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  Ameri- 
can riflemen  and  seventy  marines,  embarked  on  that 
vessel,  and  sailed  down  the  coast  on  the  26th  of  July, 
to  San  Diego,  four  hundred  miles  south  of  Monterey, 
and  one  hundred  south  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos  where 
Castro  was  understood  to  be,  with  an  increasing 
force  of  five  hundred  men.  The  descent  of  the  coast 
as  far  as  San  Diego  was  with  the  view  to  get  ahead 
of  Castro,  and  to  be  in  a position  either  to  intercept 
him  if  he  fled  south  to  Mexico  or  to  Lower  Califor- 
nia, or  to  run  back  upon  him  if  he  remained  in  Pue- 
bla de  los  Angeles,  or  any  of  the  numerous  towns  in 
its  neighborhood.  In  either  event,  the  enterprise 
will  probably  have  had  its  conclusion  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  official  details  may  now  be  looked  for  by 
ihe  first  arrivals  from  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  In 
the  meantime  I hope  the  information  I am  able  to 
give,  though  all  of  a private  character,  written  solely 
for  the  information  ol  friends,  and  never  expected  to 
go  before  the  public,  may  be  sufficient  to  relieve  pre- 
sent anxieties,  to  disprove  the  accusations  of  gov. 
Castro,  and  to  justify  the  operations  of  capt.  Fre- 
mont. I make  this  communication  to  you,  sir,  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  an  American  senator,  address- 
ing tiie  president  of  the  Cubed  States,  and  with  the 
sole  view  of  vindicating  the  American  government, 
arid  its  officer,  from  the  foul  imputation  of  exciting 
insurrection  m the  provinces  of  a neighboring  power, 
with  whom  we  were  then  at  peace.  I could  add 
much  more  to  prove  that  capt  Fremont’s  private 
views  and  feelings  were  in  unison  with  his  ostensible 
mission — that  the  passion  ol  his  soul  was  the  pursuit 
of  science — and  that  he  looked  with  dread  and  aver- 
sion upon  every  possible  collision  either  with  In- 
dians, Mexicans,  or  British,  that  could  turn  him 
aside  from  that  cherished  pursuit.  A more  formal 
occasion  for  the  exhibition  oi  these  further  and  other 
proofs  may  soon  occur;  bui  the  exigency  ol  the  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  me  lo  require  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  communicating  the  truth  to  the 
public  mind,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  a case  so 
seriously  affecting  the  national  character,  and  in 
which  uncorrected  error,  for  even  a short  time,  would 
do  great  mischief. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  friend  and  fellow  citi- 
zen, THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 


Washington,  Nov.  9,  1846. 


GEN.  KEARNEY  AND  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  WEST. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LIEUT.  EMORY 
( Continued  from  page  157.J 

The  last  mail  from  General  Kearney’s  command 
brought  a continuation  of  Lieut.  Emory’s  journal, 
hum  Saiila  Fe,  which  we  have  now  the  opportunity 
oi  laying  belore  our  readers: 

September  1. — Tiie  Uay  passed  away  in  preparing 
lor  to  morrow's  march,  amt  listening  to  the  thousand 
rumors  about  the  lorct  we  are  to  encounter;  not  a 
worn  oi  which  do  1 believe. 


September  2. — Marched  at  9 o’clock  out  of  Santa 
Fe,  taking  no  one  of  my  party  but  Mr.  Bestor.  We 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Fe  river  nearly 
west  for  five  miles,  when  we  left  the  river,  which  is 
here  dry,  and  struck  across  a plain  intersected  by 
arroyas,  (creeks,)  in  a southwesterly  course.  Twen- 
ty-three miles  brought  us  to  Galistea  creek,  which 
at  this  time  was  barely  running.  The  bed  is  sand 
and  pebbles  of  primitive  rock,  and  lies  between 
steep  cliffs  of  clay  and  limestone,  traversed  occa- 
sionally by  trap  dykes,  which  in  one  place  are  so 
regular  as  to  resemble  walla  pierced  with  windows. 
From  this  place  to  its  mouth,  there  is  scarcely  a 
sign  of  vegetation.  At  its  dry  mouth,  and  directly 
on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  the  town  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

September  4. — This  was  a great  day.  The  general 
received  some  days  since  an  invitation  from  the 
Pueblos  to  visit  their  town  of  Santa  Fe.  From 
height  to  beiglvt  as  we  advanced  we  could  see  horse- 
men disappearing  at  full  speed.  As  we  arrived  abreast 
of  the  town,  the  general  was  told  by  a guide  posted 
there  for  the  purpose,  that  this  was  the  road  for  Santo 
Domingo. 

He  sent  the  chief  part  of  his  command  and  the 
wagon  train  along  the  highway,  and  with  his  staff' 
and  Capt.  Bargwin’s  squadron  ol  dragoons,  wended 
his  way  along  the  middle  path  nearly  due  westlo  the 
town.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  met  ten 
or  fifteen  sachemy  looking  old  Indians,  well  mounted, 
two  of  them  carrying  gold  headed  canes  with  tas- 
sels, the  emblem  of  office  in  New  Mexico,  that  no 
dandy,  nor  even  an  alcalde,  or  other  magistrate, 
dare  sport. 

Salutations  through,  we  jogged  along,  and  in  the 
course  of  coversation,  the  alcalde,  a grave  and  majes- 
tic looking  old  Indian,  said  casually,  we  shall  soon 
meet  some  Indians  mounted.  They  are  young  men 
of  my  town,  friends,  come  to  receive  you,  and  I wish 
you  lo  caution  your  men  not  to  fire  upon  them  when 
they  ride  towards  them. 

Sure  enough,  when  within  a few  miles  of  the 
town,  we  6a  w a cloud  of  dust  rapidly  advancing,  and 
soon  a terrible  yell;  the  real  Florida  war  whoop  over 
again. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  through  the 
column  of  dust,  was  a fierce  pair  of  Buffalo  horns 
overlapped  with  loDg  shaggy  hair.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  sturdy  form  of  a naked  Indian  revealed 
itself  beneath  the  horns,  with  shield  and  lance,  dash- 
ing at  full  speed  on  a white  horse,  which,  like  his 
own  naked  body,  was  painted  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  then,  one  by  one,  his  followers  came 
on  painted  to  the  eyes,  their  heads  and  their  horses 
covered  with  all  the  hideous  looking  things  that  the 
brute  creation  could  afford,  in  the  way  of  horns, 
sculls,  feathers,  and  claws. 

As  they  passed  us,  one  rank  on  each  side,  they 
fired  a volley  under  our  horses  bellies  from  the  right 
and  from  the  left.  My  horse,  a fresh  one,  had  never 
before  smelt  gunpowder,  and  long  will  my  friend, 
Dr.  Decamp,  recollect  that  fact,  for  he  jumped 
against  him,  and  the  end  of  my  pistol  struck  his 
knee,  right  on  what  the  children  call  the  singing- 
bone.  A pure  American  “God  d n,”  came,  per- 

haps, for  the  first  time  form  the  doctor’s  lips.  I mut- 
tered some  apology,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  noise  that 
was  made  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  passing 
Indians. 

Our  well  trained  dragoons  sat  motionless  on  their 
horses,  who  went  along  without  pricking  an  ear  or 
showing  any  signs  of  excitement. 

Arrived  m the  rear,  the  Indian  circled  round  and 
dropped  into  a waik  on  our  flanks,  until  their  horses 
recovered  breath,  when  off  they  went  at  full  speed, 
passing  to  our  Iront,  and  when  there,  the  opposite 
ranks  met,  and  each  man  selected  Ins  adversary , and 
kept  up  a running  fight,  with  masked  lances,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  Suirietimes  a leilow  would  sloop 
almost  to  the  earth  to  shoot  under  his  horse’s  belly 
at  full  speed,  or  to  shield  himself  from  an  impend- 
ing blow'.  So  l Ley  continued  to  pass  and  repass, 
all  the  way  to  the  steep  cliffs  which  overhang  the 
tow  n.  Here  they  hied  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
which  at  this  place  descended  through  a deep  canon, 
and  halted  on  the  peaks  of  the  cliff.  Their  motion- 
less figures  projected  against  the  clear  blue  sky  above, 
lormed  studies  for  an  artist.  In  the  canon  we  were 
joined  by  the  priest,  a hearty  looking  old  white 
man,  which,  with  the  idea  of  the  locality,  occasion- 
ed several  of  us  to  say,  well,  this  is  really  a canoni- 
cal meeting.  VVe  were  taken  first  lo  the  padre’s, 
of  course,  tor  here,  as  everywhere  in  New  Mex- 
ico, the  padres  are  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  best 
to  do  in  the  world;  and  when  the  good  people  wish 
to  pul  the  best  fool  foremost,  the  padre’s  w ines,  beds, 
and  meats  have  t sutler.  The  entrance  to  the  por- 
tal was  lined  with  the  women  of  the  place,  all  dress- 
ed alike,  and  : a-e  : in  simple  files.  They  looked 

rather  iat  and  uninteresting. 
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We  were  shown  into  his  reverence’s  parlor,  ta- 
pestried with  curtains,  stamped  with  the  likenesses 
of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  up  to  this 
time. 

The  cushions  were  of  spotless  damask,  and  the 
couch  of  the  luxuriant  old  saint,  covered  with  a 
white  Navahoe  blanket,  worked  in  richly  colored 
flowers. 

The  air  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  grapes 
and  melons,  and  every  crack  of  door  and  window 
was  glistening  with  the  bright  eyes  of  the  women  of 
the  casilla.  The  old  priest  was  busily  talking  to 
the  general  in  a corner,  and  little  did  he  know  of  the 
game  of  sighs  and  signs  the  young  fellows  were 
carrying  on  with  the  fair  people  of  his  house.  We 
had  our  gayest  array  of  young  men  out  to-day,  and 
the  women  seemed  to  me  to  drop  the  usual  subdued 
look  and  timid  motion  of  the  eyelash  for  good  hear- 
ty twinkles  and  signs  of  unaffected  and  cordial  wel- 
come. Signs  in  this  group  was  the  only  conversa- 
tion, as  neither  party  couid  speak  the  language  of 
the  other. 

'1  his  little  exchange  of  the  artillery  of  the  eyes 
amused  me  a good  deal;  but  I was  very  glad  to  see 
the  padre  put  a stop  to  it,  by  advancing  towards  the 
table  and  removing  the  pure  white  napkin  from  the 
grapes,  melons,  and  wines.  We  were  as  thirsty  as 
dust  and  heat  could  make  us,  and  whatever  was  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  we  relished  it  highly.  The 
sponge  cake  was  irreproachable,  and  would  have 
done  honor  to  Mrs.  Benkendorff,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Indeed  whenever  we  have  been  feasted, 
we  found  the  sponge  cake  in  profusion  arid  of  this 
best  quality 

The  general  now  went  forward  on  the  portal,  and 
delivered  a speech  to  the  assembled  people  of  the 
town,  which  was  interpreted  into  Spanish,  and  then 
into  Pueblo.  He  was  very  happy  to-day  in  what  he 
said,  and  almost  every  sentence  was  responded  to  by 
grunts  of  satisfaction.  I will  not  report  the  speech, 
as  I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  proper,  or 
expected  of  me  to  do  so. 

The  population  of  the  town  was  impossible  to  ar- 
rive, but  1 should  judge  it  to  be  1,000;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  ground  under  tillage,  for  their  support,  about 
500  acres. 

The  valley  of  the  “Del  Norte”  is  here  quite  nar- 
row, and  the  soil  sandy.  The  river  itself  was  view- 
ed, by  me  for  the  first  time,  with  strange  interest 

The  hardships,  trials,  and  perseverance  of  the  gal- 
lant Pike,  and  the  adventures  of  the  pious  and  brave 
soldiers  of  the  cross— the  monks  and  early  adven- 
turers— came  to  my  mind;  and  as  1 kneeled  down 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  my  thoughts  were  of  them. — 
The  little  episode,  too,  in  my  own  dog-trot  life,  in 
relation  to  this  river,  was  not  forgotlon.  Being  sta- 
tioned at  Washington  when  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as was  determined  on,  1 was  ordered  to  compile  a 
map  of  that  country.  Instead  of  going  to  the  hasty 
compilers,  and  romantic  voyagers  ot  the  day,  I 
went  back  to  the  original  explorers  themselves.  1 
pleased  neither  party,  and  was  roundly  scolded  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  until  Colonel  Benton, 
that  able  statesman,  who  is  the  best  informed  man 
in  congress  in  history  and  geography,  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  justified  all  1 had  written  and 
pone. 

Leaving  Santo  Domingo,  we  struck  the  highway 
in  about  lour  miles,  and  two  miles  more  brought  us 
to  the  pretty  village  of  San  Felippe,  overhung  by  a 
steep  craggy  precipice;  upon  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a Roman  Catholic  church,  present- 
ing in  the  landscape  the  appearance  of  the  pictures 
we  see  of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine. 

Between  San  Felippe  and  the  Angosturas,  6 miles 
below,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  very  narrow,  afford- 
ing no  interval  for  agriculture.  On  the  west  side  the 
banks  are  steep  basaltic  walls,  crowned  by  table 
lands  the  west  are  rolling  sand  hills,  covered  with 
large  round  pebbles,  terminating  at  the  base  of  high 
mountains,  running  north  and  south. 

The  little  town  ol  Algodores  has  some  ground 
around  it  in  cultivation. 

September  5. — Below  the  Angosturas,  the  valley  ol 
the  river  opens  into  a plain,  varying  from,  two  to  six 
miles  in  width,  generally  sufficiently  low  and  level  to 
admit  the  water  of  the  river  to  be  carried  over  it  for 
purposes  of  irrigation;  hut  the  soil  is  very  sandy,  and 
better  adapted  to  Indian  corn  man  wheat.  Of  this 
last,  we  saw  but  lew  stubbles,  the  ground  Deing 
chiefly  m corn. 

News  now  began  to  arrive  which  left  but  little 
doubt  that  the  reports  which  caused  out  movements 
down  the  river,  were  exaggerated,  if  nut  without 
foundation.  People  had  passed  down  the  river,  as 
was  reported  to  the  general,  but  in  uo  great  num- 
bers. A messenger  came  in,  too,  from  the  alcalde 
of  Tonie,  with  an  official  note,  slating  that  Armijo 
had  Jell  with  linn  UIU  mules,  pressed  luto  service  by 


him,  to  meet  us  at  the  canon,  and  that  Armijo  bad 
also  notified  him  that  100  more  would  be  left  at  the 
Passo  del  Norte.  These  belonged  to  citizens  of  New 
Mexico,  and  had  been  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent.  It  was  his  practice,  in  peace  or  in  war,  to 
seize  the  person  or  property  of  any  who  fell  under 
his  displeasure. 

The  town  of  Bern  a 1 1 i I lo  is  small,  hut  one  of  the 
best  built  in  the  territory.  We  were  here  invited  lo 
the  house  of  a very  wealthy  man,  named  Pasilla,  to 
take  some  refreshment.  We  were  led  into  an  ob- 
long room,  furnished  like  that  of  every  Mexican 
who  is  well  to  do  in  the  world.  A banquet  runs  en- 
tirely around  the  room,  except  where  the  “couch” 
goes.  It  is  covered  with  cushions,  carpets,  and  pil- 
lows, upon  which  the  visiter  sits  or  reclines.  The 
dirt  floor  is  usually  covered  a third  or  half  with  a 
common  looking  carpel.  On  the  uncovered  part  is 
the  table,  freighted  with  grapes,  sponge  cake,  and 
the  wine  of  the  country.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
miserable  pictures  of  the  saints,  crosses  innumera- 
ble, and  common  Yankee  mirrors  without  number. 
These  last  are  hung  entirely  out  of  reach,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  shave,  or  lo  adjust  his  shirt,  he  must  do  it 
without  a minor,  be  there  every  so  many  in  the 
chamber. 

Mr.  Pasilla  was  hospitable,  but  very  uncommuni- 
cative. He  evidently  had  not  yet  the  news  from  be- 
low, of  the  retreat  of  Ugarte  and  Armijo.  We  passed 
on  to  the  house  of  his  wealthy  son,  where  we  were 
invited  to  dine.  Here  we  found  another  table  of  re- 
freshments, and,  after  waiting  some  hours,  dinner 
was  announced.  It  was  a queer  jumble  of  refinement 
and  barbarism,  the  first  predominating  in  everything, 
except  in  the  mode  of  serving,  which  was  chiefly 
done  by  tiie  master,  his  Mexican  guests,  and  a few 
female  serfs. 

The" plates,  forks,  and  spoons,  were  of  solid  silver, 
clumsily  worked  in  the  country.  The  middle  of  the 
table  was  strewed  with  the  finest  white  bread,  cut 
into  pieces,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  plate. — 
At  close  inlervals  were  glass  decanters,  of  Pittsburg 
manufacture,  filled  with  wine  made  on  the  plantation. 
The  dishes  came  on  separately:  the  first  was  soup 
meagre,  then  followed  roast  chicken,  stuffed  with 
onions,  then  mutton  boiled  with  onions,  and  various 
others,  all  suffed  with  the  everlasting  onion,  and 
the  whole  terminated  by  chile — the  glory  of  New 
Mexico.  This  dish,  which  the  Mexicans  consider 
the  c/if/  d'ceuvre  of  the  cuisine,  they  seem  really  to 
revel  in;  but  the  first  moulhtul  brought  the  tears 
trickling  down  my  cheeks,  very  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  leather  throated  spectators.  It  was  red 
pepper  stuffed  with  mincemeat. 

From  BernalliJlo  the  valley  opens,  but  narrows 
agaiD  at  Sandiua,  an  Indian  town,  on  a sandbank,  at 
the  base  of  a high  mountain  of  the  same  name,  said 
lo  contain  the  precious  metals.  Here  they  were 
treading  wheat,  which  is  done  by  making  a circular 
enclosure,  on  level  ground,  of  clay.  Upon  thisfljor 
they  scatter  the  wheat,  turn  in  a dozen  or  so  of  mules, 
and  one  or  two  Indians,  who,  with  whoops, yells  and 
blows,  keep  the  affrighted  brutes  constantly  in  mo- 
tion. To  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  both 
Indians  and  Mexicans  use  a simple  hand  barrow, 
with  bottom  of  raw  bull’s  hide,  pierced  with 
holes.  1 should  think  it  took  an  hour  to  winnow 
one  bushel. 

After  dining  sumptuously  at  Sandiral’s,  we  went 
to  our  camp  in  the  Allabovo.  Here  the  valley  is 
wide,  and  well  cultivated.  The  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  flocked  in  with  grapes,  melons,  and 
eggs.  Several  very  pretty  women  were  clustered 
around  the  general’s  tent;  and,  as  night  approached, 
he  asked  them  if  they  were  not  afraid  to  venture 
amongst  strangers  at  that  dangerous  hour.  “No,” 
said  one,  “what  lia^e  we  to  fear  when  our  general  is 
here?” 

Swarms  of  wild  geese  and  s.md  cranes  passed  over 
camp.  They  frequent  the  river,  and  are  undisturbed, 
save  when  some  American  levels  his  rifle. 

September  5. — Encamped  last  night  on  very  indiffe 
rent  grass.  Breakfasted  with  Don  Jose  Chavis,  at 
Purdilla.  When  silting,  the  table  was  as  high  as 
our  chins.  There  were  five  nr  six  courses,  ending 
with  coffee.  Beiore  breakfast  we  were  summoned 
to  mass  in  a private  chapel  ol  Don  Jose,  w'here  offi- 
ciated the  ecceiitiic  dandy  we  met  yesterday  al  din- 
ner. Priest  and  dandy  were  curiously  cumoined  in 
this  person.  Proud  of  his  pure  white  hands,  he 
flourished  them  incessantly,  sometimes  running  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  lo  give  an  air  of  elegant 
negligence;  and  ever  and  anon,  looking  into  one  of 
the  many  looking  glasses  with  which  they  decorate 
their  churches.  Alter  mass,  lo  our  sui prise,  he  de- 
livered a course — eulogizing  the  grandeur,  inagnani 
mity,  power,  and  justice  of  the  United  States.  When 
we  visited  his  cuapel  at  the  town  .,t  Isolella,  ne  .i 
by,  some  of  the  gentleman  ol  tfie  staff  slumuleU  into 


the  refreshment  room  before  it  was  intended,  and 
surprised  two  or  three  pretty  women  aiding  in  the 
arrangements. 

Mass  was  anything  but  an  appetizer  before  break- 
fast. The  church  was  crowded  with  women  of  all 
conditions;  and  the  horrid  reboso,  which  the  poor 
use  (or  shawls,  bonnet,  handkerchief,  and  spit-box, 
sent  out  an  odor  which  the  incense  from  the  altar 
failed  to  stifle. 

One  thing  struck  me  as  singular — in  all  the  houses 
of  the  heller  clas-es,  that  we  visited,  the  ladies  never 
made  the i i appearance;  but  here  we  caught,  in  the 
act  of  running  across  the  court,  the  very  pretty  and 
gay  widow  of  Mr  Chavis,  who  vas  killed  (or  his 
gold,  near  the  w estern  borders  of  Missouri,  a > ear  or 
t wo  since. 

At  Isolelta  I bee  one  tired  of  the  show,  and  see- 
ing iriy  servant  talking,  al  the  door  of  one  of  fi is  ac- 
quaintances, I took  the  liberty  of  asking  an  intro 
duclion,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a quiet  siesta, 
but  this  was  out  of  the  question.  The  good  woman 
overwhelmed  me  with  a thousand  questions  about 
the  United  Stales.  I could  only  stop  her  by  asking 
questions  myself.  She  denounced  Armijo  a-,  a cow- 
ard, and  said,  with  a true  Caslillian  flash  of  the  eye. 
“1  do  not  see  how  any  man,  wearing  those  things,” 
(pointing  to  my  shoulder  straps,)  “could  run  away.” 
“He  had  a good  army  to  back  him,  and  could  have 
driven  you  all  back  to  the  United  States.” 

The  valley  suddenly  contracts  below  Perdilln. 

Between  Isoletta  and  Peralta,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  there  is  deep  sand,  and  the  country  perfectly 
barren. 

September  7. — Last  night  was  most  beautiful,  liMit, 
arid  serene;  the  air  of  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  body,  occasionally  varied  by  a gentle  breeze 
from  the  mountains,  wafting  along  the  perfumes  of 
the  vineyards. 

Observed  for  time  and  latitude;  the  last  unsatis- 
factorily, in  consequence  of  the  brightness  of  tho 
moon  dimming  the  southern  stars.  About  II  o’clock 
the  whole  character  of  the  night  was  changed  by 
an  east  wind,  that  came  rustling  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  driving  the  sand  before  it.  Nearly 
the  whole  distanced  travelled  to-day  and  yesterday, 
and  indeed  the  day  before,  was  over  deep  sand, 
with  only  occasional  patches  of  firm  soil.  Although 
up  late,  I rose  early;  aDd  after  despatching  (by  or- 
der) a note  to  Colonel  RuS',  requiring  him  to  move 
at  9 o’clock,  I walked  over  the  town  of  Paralta, 
which  is  doited  with  cotton  wood  trees,  grow- 
ing in  neatly  the  regular  order  of  an  apple  orch- 
ard. Plaving  seen  all,  I repaired  to  headquarters, 
at  the  palace  of  Mr.  Hortera,  a spacious  edifice, 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  front.  I found  the  general 

up,  and  waiting  lor  the  slow  coming  breakfast. 

This  was  announced  about  ten;  and  as  J had  alrea- 
dy breakfasted,  I stretched  myself  on  the  luxurious 
ottoman  that  surrounded  the  whole  room,  and  nap- 
ped away,  well  knowing  the  length  of  a Mexican 
dejune.  This  over,  we  waited  till  the  rear  of  the 
army  passed,  and  escorted  the  general  lo  Mr.  Hor- 
tera, senior. 

Here  ends  ail  my  journal  that  could  be  copied  in 
time  to  go  by  the  mail.  1 wish  1 could  go  on,  and 
describe  our  visit  to  Tome,  the  fete,  the  religious 
jubilee  in  honor  of  the  conception,  the  fandango  at 
night,  and  the  dramatic  performance  of  David  and 
Absalom.  But  this  must  be  left  for  another  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  ascertained  that  the  reports  were  all  unfound- 
ed in  reference  to  Armijo’s  rallying  the  people  in  the 
south  lo  resistance;  that  when  near  Col.  Ugarte,  who 
was  marching  towards  us  with  a regular  force  he 
sent  word  to  him  that  Kearney  was  in  possession  of' 
Santa  Fe.  Upon  this  Ugarte  left  12  dragoons  for 
Armijo,  turned  short  round,  and  trotted  towards 
Chihuahua  with  lus  whole  lorce. 

We  returned  here  on  the  12th,  and  immediately 
received  orders  to  march  for  California  uri  ihe  25m. 
We  have  before  us  a long  and  dreary  ride  ol  nearly 
1,000  miles,  a greater  portion  of  which  is  desert.  I 
am  constantly  employed  m examining  guides,  trap- 
pers, &c.,  in  reference  to  it. 

1 studiously  avoid  giving  any  general  notions  of 
this  country,  f reserve  that  till  1 see  all  that  is  to 
be  seen. 

Peck  and  Abert  are  still  too  weak  lo  accompany 
me  lo  California,  but  both  are  last  recovering. 

1 will  close  this,  as  we  are  directed  to  hand  in  our 
official  papers  at  9 o’clock,  and  1 intend  it  logo 
through  the  bureau.  I will  write  further  by  this  same 
mail,  directed  to  you  in  person. 

The  in  -le  1 Hunk  ol  the  matter,  the  more  I think 
of  tins  journal,  the  preceding  part  of  which  has  been 
sent — me  more  1 am  satisfied  it  is  unfit  for  official 
use  in  its  present  stale.  Therefore  let  it  be  cousi  j- 
* - ■“  1 uu-im-i.il  lee  .id  of  pas  .ug,  and  o.iell  - 

nival  events. 
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The  loan.  There  was  a report  in  New  York  on 
Monday,  that  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  had  agreed 
to  take  the  five  million  loan.  This  can  hardly  be 
strictly  true,  because  the  loan  was  only  advertised 
on  the  30th  ult.  and  the  news  could  not  have  reached 
New  Orleans  and  returned  in  the  time  that  has  since 
elapsed,  it  may  be  that  the  New  Orleans  banks 
signified  their  willingness  to  take  the  loan,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  A history  of  the  war  loans  of  1813  may 
not  be  amiss,  at  this  time.  To  show  what  it  is,  we 
give  a condensation  made  from  the  Banker’s  Maga- 
zine, for  November — 

On  the  14th  March,  1812,  Albert  Gallatin  being 
then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  a loan  of  eleven  mil- 
lions was  authorised,  and  books  being  opened  in  May, 
the  suni  of  $6,118,000,  only  was  obtained  of  which 
two  thirds  were  subscribed  by  banks.  On  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Gallatin,  congress  authorised  an  issue 
of  treasury  notes  bearing  5 2 5th  per  cent,  interest, 
or  lj  cent  per  day  on  each  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
balance  unsupplied  by  the  loan — and  before  March, 
1813,  tha'  whole  sum  was  put  in  circulation — name- 
ly $4,900,000.  Yet  at  that  lime  the  old  U.  S 6 per 
cents  were  2 or  3 per  cent,  under  par. 

They  were  soon  destined  to  go  down.  A loan  of 
sixteen  millions  was  authorised  on  8th  February, 
1813,  which  was  disposed  of  at  98  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  6 per  cent:  stock. 

It  was  on  the  bids  for  this  loan  that  the  conditions 
to  which  we  have  referred  were  first  made. 

David  Parish  and  Stephen  G irard,  of  Philadelphia, 
sent  in  a joint  bid  for  eight  millions  of  the  sixteen, 
at  88  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  letter  making  the  bid 
had  this  proviso — “that  you  will  agree  to  allow  us 
the  option  of  accepting  the  same  terms  that  may  be 
granted  to  persons  lending  money  to  the  U.  States  by 
virtue  of  any  law  authorising  another  loan  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1813,  that  congress  may  pass 
before  the  last  day  of  Ihe  present  year.” 

John  Jecob  Astor,  of  New  York,  for  himself  and 
friends,  oflered  to  lake  two  millions  fifty  six  thousand 
dollars,  at  88  rents  per  dollar  for  6 per  cent,  stock. 
His  letter  had  this  proviso — ”1  understand  that  in 
C S;  government  should  make  another  loan  during 
tl  e year,  1 am  to  be  placed  on  as  good  a footing  as 
lie  lenders  of  money,  or  contractors  for  that  loan, 
will  be.” 

Jacob  Barker,  of  New  York,  offered  for  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  same  terms  as  above,  with  the 
proviso — “it  being  understood  and  agreed,  that  if 
terms  more  favorable  to  the  loaners  be  allowed  on 
any  part  of  the  twenty  five  millions  authorised  to  be 
borrowed  for  the  present  year,  the  same  terms  are  to 
be  extended  to  this  contract.” 

In  each  of  these  instances  moreover,  \ p?r  cent, 
on  the  amount  subscribed  was  allowed,  as  by  the 
proposals  inviting  the  loan  was  promised,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  persons  to  procuie  subscriptions.” 

At  this  time  the  whole  receipts  of  the  government 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1813,  were  from 
customs,  land,  and  other  ordinary  sources,  only  about 
13j  millions. 

Another  loan  for  seven  and  a half  millions  was 
negotiated  before  the  close  of  the  year — but  the  ruin- 
ous rates  at  which  the  stock  of  these  loans  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  Ibe  embarrassment  of  the  currency — 
especially  after  the  general  suspension — determined 
congress  to  resort  more  freely  to  treasury  notes,  and 
to  adequate  taxation  in  order  to  give  credit  to  these 
notes.  ' 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  bouse 
of  representatives,  in  October,  1814,  expressly  re- 
commended a large  emission  of  treasury  notes,  as 
best  adapled  to  the  purpose  of  circulation  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  operations  of  government.  To  secure 
their  currency  it  wa3  recommended:  1st:  To  is3ue 
the  notes , in  sums  sufficiently  small  lor  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  society.  2d.  To  allow  the  holders  to 
fund  them  at  pleasure  and  to  receive  in  lieu  thereof 
U.  S.  stock  at  8 per  cent,  interest!  31.  To  make 
them  payable  to  bearer  and  transferable  by  delivery. 
4th.  To  make  them  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
govervment.  5th.  To  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  amount  issued,  a sufficient  portion  of 
the  internal  taxes. 

More  than  twenty  eight  millions  of  treasury  notes 
were  accordingly  issued  in  1315. 

The  New  York  Express  says:  “It  will  be  seen 
from  this,  that,  as  the  wants  of  the  treasury  notes 
increase,  so  will  the  value  of  the  loan  fall,  as  in 
times  past.  Treasury  notes  too  will,  no  doubt  be  is- 
sued largely  with  the  privilege  of  funding  them  as 
heretofore,  but  not  at  so  high  a rate  as  8 per  cent. 
A loan  of  $5,000,000  can  hardly  be  negotiated  with- 
out difficulty , when  this  amount  is  but  the  commen- 
cement of  loans,  to  a large  extent.  The  security 
therefore  must  excuse  tlie  existing  delays,  and  it 
must  also  be  recollected  that  in  addition  to  the  usual 


hesitancy,  there  is  also  doubt  of  his  financial  talent. 
The  administration  has  put  our  foreign  commercial 
policy  upon  a new  footing,  and  by  the  revision  and 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  has  weakened  its  ability  to 
pay  its  debts.” 

The  Five  Million  U.  S.  Loan. — The  bids  for  the 
loan  were  to  have  been  opened  on  the  12th.  but  the 
Eastern  mail  due  that  day  not  having  reached  Washing- 
ton, the  Secretary  deferred  umil  it  should  reach  him. — 
The  terms  are  therefore  not  yet  known  here.  From  the 
price  of  oilier  United  Slates  stocks  at  the  moment,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  loan  will  be  obtained  at  a fraction  be 
low  six  per  cent. 

Later. — The  loan  is  all  taken. 

New  York.  Official  vole  for  New  York  city.  For 
Governor. 

For  John  Young,  (whig)  17,344 

For  Silas  Wright,  (democrat),  22,535 

For  Ogden  Edwards,  (native),  3,979 


FOR  CONGRESS. 

Third  District 


Wards. 

Phoenix, 

(W.)  Nicoll,  (L.) 

Miller,  (N  ) 

1 

804 

947 

25 

2 

553 

507 

36 

3 

1385 

693 

76 

4 

556 

1466 

59 

5 

1262 

996 

58 

4560 

4609 

248 

Nicoll’s  plurality,  49.  Nicoll’s  minority,  199, 
iaurth  District. 


Words. 

Williams- 

Maclay. 

Prall.  P.  Smith. 

(W.) 

(Loco.) 

(Native.)  (Irreg.  L.) 

6 

565 

1230 

26 

120 

7 

1517 

1129 

189 

108 

10 

1163 

1078 

267 

91 

13 

810 

1014 

374 

68 

4055 

4751 

856 

387 

Maclay’s  plurality,  696 

minority,  587. 

Fifth  Di  trict. 

Wards. 

Talllmadge.  Broderick. 

Wheeler.  Blood 

good. 

(W.)  " 

(Loco.) 

(Native,)  (Irre 

g.  L.) 

8 

1717 

1023 

418 

128 

9 

1909 

1604 

808 

122 

14 

755 

1182 

177 

125 

4385 

3809 

1403 

375 

Tallmodge' 

’s  plurality,  57 € 

! — minority, 

1202. 

Wards.  Monroe,  (W.)  Jackson,  (L.)  Campbell, 

11 

705 

1363 

489 

12 

603 

443 

145 

15 

1554 

553 

208 

16 

1015 

1021 

270 

17 

1282 

1517 

411 

18 

769 

974 

158 

5928 

6071 

1741 

Jackson’s  plurality,  143  —minority,  1573. 


Canal  tolls.  We  have  procured  from  the  records 
of  the  canal  dopartment  the  following  statement 
which  exhibiis  the  amounts  received  for  toll  on  each 
of  the  canals  of  this  state  for  the  fiseal  year  ending 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1845  and  1846,  and  also 
the  amount  received  for  toll  from  the  rail  road  Co’s, 
during  the  same  period. 

1846.  1845. 

Erie  Canal,  $2,461,975  71  $2,067,061  59 

Champlain,  do  110,698  05  114,199  08 

Oswego,  do  56,837  60  50,716  83 

Cayuga  & Seneca  do  27.827  93  27,384  82 

Chemung,  do  14,407  99  19,042  20 

Crooked  Lake,  do  970  64  805  56 

Chenango,  do  24,246  76  22,819  35 

Genessee  Valley,  do  22,718  60  19,103  17 

Oneida  Lake,  do  354  31  428  66 

Seneca  river  towing 

path,  379  27  406  24 


Total  $2,720,416  66  $2,321,977  50 

Railroad  companies  23,301  89  10,458  44 


Total  canal  & R.  Co’s  $2,743,618  55  $2,322,435  44 
2,332,435  94 


Showing  an  increase 
during  the  yearend- 
ing Sept.  30,  1846, 
over  the  previous 
year  of  $411,182  61 

[Many  Evening  Jour. 

Elections. — Massachusetts — For  Governor. — In  294 
towns  heard  from,  o|  the  309  in  the  State,  the  vote 
stands — Briggs,  whig,  53,212;  Davis,  loco,  32,362;  all 
others  13,443. 

Fur  Congress.  — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Amos  Abbot, 
Charles  Hudson,  Geo.  Ashman,  Julius  Rockwell,  John 
Q.  Adams,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Daniel  P.  King,  and  Arte- 
mas  Hale,  all  whig-*,  are  said  to  bo  elected-  Mr.  Pal- 


frey, the  whig  candidate  in  the  4th  district  received  5629, 
Bryant,  loco,  4148,  and  there  were  1973  scattering  votes. 
This  leaves  Mr.  Palfrey  534  short  o!  being  elected. 

For  the  Senate,  so  far  20  whigs  elected — no  loco. 

To  the  House  150  whigs,  29  lecos  and  3 liberty  men. 

New  York. — The  majority  in  favor  of  Young,  the 
whig  candidate  for  Governor,  is  just  about  10,000. 

Mr.  Gardner,  loco,  is  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 

For  Congress  the  whigs  have  elected  23,  the  locos  11 
members. 

The  Stale  Senate  now  stands  20  toco,  II  whigs. 

To  the  Home  the  whigs  have  elected  70  members,  at 
least— which  gives  them  a majority  on  joint  ballot. 

Canal  Commissioners— one  loco  and  one  whirr  elected . 

The  new  Constitution  is  believed  to  have  been"5 adopted, 
not  withstanding  the  city  of  New  York  gave  over  18,000 
majority  against  it. 

The  Colored  Suffrage  proposition  fails  by  an  immense 
majority. 

Delaware — For  Governor,  Tharp,  loco,  has  a mnj<j. 
r.ty  of  Ci  in  New  Casde  ccunty,  33  in  Kent,  and  76  in 
Sussex,  and  is  elected. 

For  Congress— Houston,  whig,  is  re-elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  98  votes. 

The  whigs  have  a majority  of  one  in  each  branch  of  the 
legislature,  thereby  securing  a whig  United  Slates  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  Thomas  Clayton’s  term  expires  in  March 
next. 

Michigan.— -The  locos  it  is  believed  have  elected  all 
three  of  the  representatives  to  Congress,  and  a loco  ma- 
jority in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  which  insures 
the  election  of  a loco  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  whig,  whose  term  expires  iu  March 
nexc 

Iowa,  very  unexpectedly  to  both  parties,  ente  s the 
Union  as  a whig  state.  Their  first  election  took  place 
on  the  26th  ult.  A majority  of  whigs,  it  is  ascertained, 
have  been  elected  to  the  senate.  To  the  house  25  whigs 
and  16  locos,  so  far  as  heard  from.  Twenty  is  a nujo- 
rity  of  the  entire  house.  Of  course,  there  being  a whig 
majority  on  joint  ballot,  two  whig  United  States  sena- 
tors will  be  suit  from  Io-v a.  Tna  whigs  have  also  elect- 
ed their  candidates  for  g wernor  and  representatives  to 
congress. 

Business  circles.— On  receipt  of  the  first  intelligence 
brought  by  the  Britannia  to  B iston  on  the  7th,  flour  ad- 
vanced fully  fifty  cents  and  wheat  in  prop  union.  When 
the  letters  and  orders  brought  by  her  from  Liverpool 
came  to  hand,  the  advance  was  arrested,  and  prices 
have  since  receded  to  where  they  were.  At  Baltimore, 
some  thousand  barrels  of  flour  sold  yesterday  at  $5  50. 
Wheat,  best  red,  SI  OO.tl  10,  white  SI  1 5a  1 25.  At 
Phil  ideiphia,  the  same;  N.  York  papers  quote  flour  dull 
at  So  87.  Corn  69a80. 

Every  avenue  to  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  is  now  liter- 
ally crowding  produce  from  the  interior,  for  shipment. — 
We  h ive  an  immense  store  yet,  and  Europe  wants  all 
and  more  il  we  had  it  to  spare  and  could  get  it  to  them. 
But  yet  they  refuse  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

Cotton  has  receded  at  New  York  a shade  below  last 
week’s  quotations  Freights  continue  so  high  as  to  se- 
riously affect  the  prices  of  produce.  Tobacco  extremely 
dull. 

Money  markets  and  exchanges  as  last  quoted. 

Copper.— The  steamer  Detroit,  arrived  at  Detroit  on 
the  30th  ult.  On  board  was  a copper  rock,  taken  fr.  m 
the  B.dtim  ire  company’s  mine,.  Like  Superior,  weigh- 
ing between  two  and  three  tons — destined  for  the  east. 

American  bible  societv. — At  the  monthly  meet'ng* 
Oct.  5,  at  N.  York,  eleven  auxiliaries  were  recognized. 
Receipts  for  th“  month  $13,293,  Bibles  issued  during 
same  time  77,074. 

Mexico — Latest.  The  New  Orleans  Times  of  the 
7th,  has  a letter  from  Vera  Cruz  of  the  7th  ult.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Monterey  seems  only  to  have  inspir- 
ed the  Mexicans  with  a sense  of  the  necessity  of  more 
spirited  exertions  for  defence.  Santa  Anna  had  reach- 
ed San  Luis  Potosi,  and  was  concentrating  an  imposing 
force,  at  least,  according  to  his  own  account. 

Santa  Fe.  General  Kearney,  by  proclamation  dated 
the  22d  September,  1846.  announces  that,  being  duly 
authorised  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  he  ap- 
points the  governor  and  administrative  officers  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  He  names  as  governor 
Charles  Bent;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Don  Aduciano 
Vigil;  marshal,  Richard  Dalam;  U S.  district  attorney, 
Francis  P.  Blair;  treasurer,  Charles  Blummer;  auditor, 
Eugene  Lei!ensdorft-r;|  Joab  Houghton,  Antonio  Jose 
Otero,  and  Chas.  Baubie,  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

Col.  Doniphan’s  regiment  proceeds  forthwith  towards 
Chihuahua,  which  they  believe  to  be  in  possession  of 
gen.  Wool.  Indeed  such  a movement  was  necessary, 
as,  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  provisions  were 
very  scarce,  the  army  being  obliged  to  subsist  from 
Bent’s  Fort,  (some  time  in  July),  up  to  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, without  sugar  or  coffee,  and  on  half  rations  of 
flour,  (ground  wheat.) 

On  the  25, h general  Kearney  left  Santa  Fe  for  Cali- 
fornia, with  a detachment  of  400  U.  S.  dragoons,  mount- 
ed on  mules.  They  lake  the  route  known  as  “copper 
mine  route, ’’-down  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Socorro,  200  miles 
south  of  Santa  Fe,  thence  west  to  Gila,  (Heela),  thence 
down  that  stream  150  or  200  miles,  towards  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  thence  N.  W.  to  Monterey.  The 
route  of  this  small  command  was  considered  by  many 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  mountain  traders,  as 
one  of  great  .hardship  and  suffering,  if  not  absolutely 
impracticable. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  arrival  of  the  Great  Western,  at  New  York 
on  the  16th,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the  1st,  and  of 
the  Acadia,  at  Boston,  on  the  17th,  which  left  on  the 
4th  inst.  lias  furnished  us  with  nothing  new  of  im- 
portance, except  what  relates  to  the  business  circles, 
which  see.  There  are  the  usual  supply  of  parly 
speculations  and  predictions — and  occasionally  a 
sprinkling  of  hostile  indications  between  France  and 
England,  about  the  unborn  successor  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  According  to  some  accounts  Russia  will  side 
with  England,  and  Germany  will  be  neutral  on  the 
question. — What  stuff! 

The  Great  Western  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
25lh  ult. 

The  sleam  ship  Great  Britain,  instead  of  getting  off, 
has  been  forced  by  the  sea  into  a worse  position  on 
Dunharaon  bay  beach.  It  appears  that  she  was  m- 
jy  maui co  iym  t^io.oou,  •.-ffi'-rciu  merely  to  secure 
Mr.  Miles’  mortgage.  Captain  Ilosken,  her  com 
mander,  lias  published  a long  letter,  purporting  to 
give  a full  detail  of  the  disaster,  which  is  comment- 
ed upon  very  severely  by  the  London  Times  of  the 
26th  ult. 

Parliament,  is  prorogued  again,  to  the  16th  of 
January. 

Ireland. — The  accounts  of  the  suffering  of  the 
people  for  want  of  food,  are  truly  distressing.  Some 
disturbances  have  taken  place,  and  crimes  have  been 
committed. 

Destructive  Floods  in  France. — We  have  most 
disastrous  and  melancholy  accounts  of  the  conse- 
quences ot  a flood,  which  has  occurred  in  the  Loire, 
tne  waters  ol  winch  have  suddenly  risen  to  a height 
exceeding  any  thing  known  lor  a century  back.  The 
Loire  and  its  tributaries  have  been  epually  the  thea- 
tres of  the  phenomenon,  and  have  produced  inunda- 
tions unknown  within  the  memory  of  any  one  living 
throughout  the  departments  of  La  Loire.  In  a single 
night  the  waters  of  the  Loire  itself  rose  twenty 
feet. 

War  in  Cixcaccu.  — The  news  from  Circassia, 
which  comes  down  to  the  27th  of  August,  is  of  great 
and  thrilling  interest.  A Russian  deserter  to  the 
Circassians,  Baki  Delifsenu  by  name,  had  obtained 
influence  with  the  various  tribes,  and  been  raised  to 
an  important  command.  He  has  made  a successful 
razzia  on  the  Russian  territory. 

Naval  Preparations — Extraordinary  Activity  at 
Sheerness  Dockyard. — An  admiralty  order  has  been 
received  at  her  majesty’s  dockyard,  Sheerness,  for 
the  following  ships-of-war  to  be  brought  forward  for 
commissioning  ilh  all  possible  expedition, viz: — Tile 
Waterloo,  120  guns;  the  Howe,  120  guns;  the  Asia,  84 
guus;  the  Ganges,  84  guns;  and  Monarch,  83  guns; 
the  Ha  .vke,  72  guns;  Achilles,  72  guns;  and  Hercules, 
72  guns.  The  following  frigates  are  also  nearly 
completed: — The  Cornwall,  50  guns;  Conquestador, 
50  guns,  Worcester,  50  guns;  and  Chichester,  50  guns. 
Many  merely  want  out  a few  stores  to  complete  them, 
when  they  are  to  be  immediately  put  into  commis- 
sion and  sent  upon  foreign  service. 

Ages. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  now  77  years 
old,  Joseph  Home  70,  Lord  Morpeth  44,  Dan.  O'Con- 
nell 72,  Sir  Robert  Peel  58,  Lord  Stanley  46,  Earl 
Grey  44,  L rd  Brougham  67,  Lord  Lyndhurst  74, 
Lord  George  Benlmck  44,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
53,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  68. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.— The 
synods  ol  the  United  Secession  and  the  Relief  Church 
have  oeen  sitting  in  Glasgow,  and  deliberating  on 
the  long-agi‘.a'.ed  proposal  for  a union  of  the  two 
churches;  old  offshots,  the  English  reader  may  be 
told,  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  differing  from  it 
not  in  doctrine  or  lorm  of  worship,  but  solely  in  dis- 
cipline. A committee  of  the  secession  church  re- 
ported that  the  two  bodies  were  “substantially  one 
in  devotion,  worship  and  order,”  and  advised  that 
they  should  be  united.  Frequent  communications 
took  place,  by  deputy  , between  the  two  synods.  At 
the  last  silting  ol  eilher  on  Wednesday,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  terms  of  “the  basis  of  union”  bad 
been  mutually  affirmed,  and  that  the  two  churches 
■were  now  one.  The  two  syuods,  still  sitting  sepa- 
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rately,  adjourned  to  meet  severally  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  10th  May  next,  the  union  to  be  consummated  on 
the  12  of  May. 

[ London  Patriot  of  Oct  19. 

The  Glasgow  Free  Church  Presbytery  have  re 
solved  not  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  Ame- 
rican slavery,  further  than  remonstrating  with  the 
churches  in  America  as  to  their  duly  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Switzerland — Intelligence  from  Geneva  to  the 
25th  instant,  has  brought  the  result  of  the  elections, 
by  which  the  radical  parly  have  62  voles  against  21. 
The  new  council  includes  17  catholics. 

Tnu  Monterey  victory. — The  Hibernia  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  the  30th,  with  intelligence  of  the 
storming  and  seizure  of  Monterey.  The  London 
papers  of  the  30th,  devoted  a large  portion  of  their 
columns  to  the  details  of  the  news,  which  created  a 

m:irii».i  i ne  Libndon  journals  had 

not  found  time  or  disposition  to  comment  upon  the 
event  at  any  considerable  length.  The  Times  pub- 
lishes the  news  without  a word  of  comment.  The 
Herald  simply  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  the  30th,  barely  alludes  to  the  intelli- 
gence as  ‘of  considerable  interest.’ 

The  Daily  News  states  that  “the  Mexicans  have 
redeemed  their  character  as  soldiers,  and  maintain- 
ed to  the  full  the  modern  repulation  of  the  Spanish 
race  for  stubborn  valor  in  defensive  war.  Their 
courage,  indeed,  has  not  Deen  crowned  with  success; 
they  have  not  been  able  to  repulse  from  Monterey 
the  well-appointed  Anglo-American  army,  consist- 
ing of  a force  almost  as  numerous  as  their  own,  but 
they  baffled  the  American  general  for  five  days,  be- 
hind crumbling  and  inefficient  fortifications,  disput- 
ing each  position,  inch  by  inch,  and  even  at  the  last, 
when  driven  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  to  a mere 
entrenchment  in  the  public  square,  and  to  a church 
as  their  chief  stronghold;  even  in  this  position,  the 
attitude  of  the  Mexican  general  and  his  troops,  com- 
pelled the  American  commander  to  grant  him  not 
only  the  most  honorable  terms  that  a soldier  could 
require,  but  to  make  concessions,  which  w mid  seem 
to  prove  the  conquering  army  to  have  been  com- 
pletely paralysed  by  its  very  success.  * * 

Creditable  as  the  defence  of  Monterey  is  to  the 
Mexicans  and  Ampudia,  it  casts  no  slur  on  the  valor 
of  the  American  troops  or  the  skill  of  their  com- 
mander. The  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  it  con- 
sists not  in  the  incompleteness  or  the  dear  purchase 
of  American  victory,  but  in  the  unexpected  assur- 
ance that  the  Mexicans  are  still  possessed  of  the 
force  and  the  courage  to  assert  their  independence, 
anu  compel  its  being  respected  even  by  their  formi- 
dable neighbors.” 

The  Chronicle,  of  the  31st,  recurs  to  the  subject, 
and  speaks  of  the  capture  of  Monterey  as  having  af- 
forded a stimulus  to  those  who  loved  war  and  panted 
for  conquest,  and  as  having  excited  the  dislike  of 
those  who  began  to  see  that  the  war  was  likely  to 
prove  long,  diUicult,  expensive,  and  of  doubtful  is- 
sue. The  American  government,  moreover,  it  adds, 
undoubtedly  counted  on  the  treachery  of  Santa  An- 
na, and  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Chroni- 
cle concludes  thus — “It  is  really  a matter  of  doubt 
hether  the  American  successes  at  Monterey  have 
brought  the  war  one  step  nearer  to  its  termination. 
They  have  exhibited  an  obstinacy  of  defence  beyond 
what  was  expected;  they  have  inflicted  no  irrepara- 
ble injury  upon  the  Mexicans;  and  they  have  weak- 
ened the  influence  of  the  peace  party  both  in  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  King,  late  minisler  of  ihe  U.  States  to  France 
has  reached  Washington. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  new  minister  of  the  United  Slates 
to  England,  reached  Liverpool  on  the  25th  of  October, 
in  the  steamer  Great  Western.  On  the  23th  he  dined 
th  a select  party  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  Brown,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  and  on  the  29th  witn  S.  Gair,  Esq.,  of  the  firm 
Baring  & Brothers.  He  was  waited  on  by  the  Ameri- 
can chamber  of  commerce  during  his  stay  at  Liverpool. 
On  ihe  30 ih  he  left  for  London,  taking  Chester  and  Bir- 
mingham in  his  way. 


The  Hon  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  the  new  U.  States 
minister  to  Russia,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Monday 
in  the  packet  ship  Burgundy,  for  Havre.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  Col.  C.  M.  Ingersoll. 

American  Diplomacy.  — Vienna,  Oct.  20  Letters 
from  Constantinople  of  the  7th  instant  speak  of  a victo- 
ry North  American  diplomacy  has  obtained  in  that  city: 
Dr.  Smith,  an  American  missionary  at  Erzeroom,  was 
lately  trealed  in  a very  improper  manner.  Mr.  Carr, 
charge  d’afiairs  of  ihe  United  States  at  Por:e,  addressed 
a very  energetic  note  to  die  Divan,  and  demanded  very 
categorically,  and  with  a threat  of  North  American 
cannon,  immediate  indemnification  and  satisfaction  for 
this  American  citizen.  The  Porte  seemed  to  have  no 
mind  to  become  acquainted  in  this  manner  with  tlm 
American  men  or  war,  anu  uraereu  trie  racna  ui  rlrrfev 
room  immediately  lo  pay  to  Dr.  Smith  £200  sterling  and 
to  put  in  prison  12  of  the  rioters  who  had  so  ill  treated 
the  missionary. 

ouiuiiet -vwytae  is  about  to  proceed  from  London  to 
Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  the  government 
information  upon  the  state  of  the  disturbed  districts  in 
that  country.  Some  addition  will  be  made  for  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Tagus. 

The  President  lias  recognized  Don  Carlos  de  Espana 
as  consul  of  Spain  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

France  and  Spain. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht. — There  has  been  such 
an  outrageous  clatter  about  this  musty  old  treaty,  in 
connection  with  the  mating  of  the  young  Orleans  and 
the  still  younger  Bourbon,  that  our  readers  may  be 
curious  to  know  something  of  its  tenor  and  its  histo- 
ry. We  will  try  to  make  what  we  have  to  say  about 
it  brief  and  intelligible. 

Philip  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  was  the  grandson 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  King  of  France.  Then,  a3 
now,  the  other  powers  of  Europe  looked  with  jea- 
lousy upon  the  possible  occupation  of  both  these 
thrones  by  one  man— possible  in  the  case  of  death 
carrying  off  the  other  heirs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
— wherefore,  after  a world  of  diplomacy,  intrigue, 
and  management,  the  two  kings  entered  into  a mu- 
tual compact  of  renunciation,  the  terms  of  which  are 
as  voluminous  as  the  papers  in  a chancery  suit  of  for- 
ty years  standing,  but  the  essence  of  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  extract  from  the  solemn  dec- 
larations of  the  Spanish  monarch: 

“I  declare  and  hold  myself  excluded  and  sep- 
arated, me,  and  my  sons,  heirs  and  descendants  forever, 
excluded  and  disabled  absolutely,  and  without  limi- 
tation, difference  and  distinction  of  persons,  degrees, 
sexes,  and  times,  from  the-act  and  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  of  France. 

“There  is  no  consideration  to  be  had,  or  founda- 
tion to  be  made,  of  active  or  passive  representation, 
beginning  or  continuation  of  lineage  effective,  or  con- 
tentive  or  substance,  blood  or  quality;  nor  can  the 
descent,  or  computation  of  degrees  of  those  persons 
be  derived  from  the  most  Christian  king,  my  lord  and 
grandfather,  nor  from  Ihe  Dauphin  my  father,  nor 
from  the  glorious  kings  their  progenitors;  nor 
by  any  other  means  can  they  cotne  into  the  suc- 
cession nor  take  possession  of  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity.” 

Corresponding  declarations  were  made  by  Louis 
on  behalf  of  himself,  his  heirs,  and  descendants  for- 
ever, including  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  the  latter 
also  made  the  same  renunciations  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  descendants,  of  all  claim,  right,  or  possi- 
bility of  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

Now,  to  a plain  undiplomatic  understanding,  the 
purpose  of  all  this  is  clear  enough,  and  has  no  force 
whatever  lo  prevent  a marriage  between  any  two  de- 
scendants of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  even  though  one 
should  be  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
French  and  the  other  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Giving 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  all  the  force  that  is  claimed  for 
it  by  the  English  opponents  of  the  marriage,  the  ef- 
fect can  only  be  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  and  his  bride  from  all  chance  of  suc- 
cession to  both  thrones — from  the  French,  as  heirs 
of  Philip  the  Fifth  through  their  mother;  from  the 
Spanish,  as  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  through 
their  father.  It  will  be  time  enough,  we  think,  to 
bring  forward  the  trealy  when  there  are  such  chil- 
dren, and  when  they  set  up  pretensions  of  heirship 
to  either  of  these  thrones.  In  the  mean  lime,  they 
may  as  well  be  left  to  enjoy  their  honey  moon  in 
peace.  [Commercial  Advertiser, 
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The  Thirtieth  Congress. 


The  term  of  which  will  commence  March  4th  1 847 . 

The  Senate. 

According  to  an  estimate  published 

in  the  Washington  Union  of  the  14th 

inst.,  the  fol- 

lowing  will  be  the  state  of  parties  in  the 

Senate: 

Dem. 

Fed. 

Maine 

2 

N.  Hampshire 

1 

1 

Massachusetts 

2 

Vermont 

2 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

N.  York 

2 

N.  Jersey 

2 

Pensylvania 

2 

Delaware 

2 

Maryland 

2 

Virginia 

2 

N.  Carolina 

2 

S.  Carolina 

2 

Georgia 

1 

It 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

2 

2 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

Ohio 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

a 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

Indiana 

2 

Illinois 

2 

Missouri 

2 

Arkansas 

2 

Michigan 

2 

Florida 

2 

Texas 

2 

Iowa 

2t 

Wisconsin 

2 

38 

22 

22 

16  dem,  majority, 

* 1 doubtful. 

fin  Georgia,  there  was  a failure  to  elect  a senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  expiration  of  Mr  Ber- 
rien’s term.  The  legislature  that  will  be  elected  next 
October  must  make  a choice.  We  have  granted  that 
a federalist  will  be  chosen;  the  “fixed  fact”  may  be 
otherwise. 

J In  Iowa,  the  latest  returns  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  legislature  will  be  democrat  on  joint  ballot,  and 
thus  secure  the  election  of  two  U.  States  senators  of 
that  party. 


As  no  other  elections,  (except  to  fill  vacancies,) 
are  to  take  place  during  the  residue  of  this  year,  we 
subjoin  statements  of  the  result  so  far,  and  one  or 
two  conjectures  as  to  the  future. 

The  present  House  of  representative  is  compose 
of  142  locos,  75  whigs,  and  6 Natives,  and  there  are  3 
vacancies. 

The  number  authorized  for  next  Congress  is  230, 
of  which,  116  would  constitute  a majority, 

House  or  Representatives. — The  New  York 
Evening  Post — (loco)  furnishes  a more  complete  and 
recent  table  of  the  result  of  elections  so  far,  com 
pared  with  the  existing  Congress,  than  that  given 
in  the  Union, — and  we  therefore  insert  it — as  fol- 
lows : 

„The  members  of  the  House,  as  elected  thus  far,  are 
classified  as  follows : 

1846.  1844. 


States. 

W. 

D. 

Vacancies.  W- 

D. 

Illinois, 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Missouri, 

5 

5 

Arkansas, 

1 

1 

Vermont, 

3 

1 3 

Maine, 

1 

2 

4 I 

2 

Georgia, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Pennsylvania, 

16 

7 

1 Nat.  10 

12 

2 Nat. 

S.  Carolina, 

7 

7 

Ohio, 

11 

10 

8 

13 

Florida, 

1 

1 

New  York, 

23 

11 

9 

21 

4 Nat. 

New  Jersey, 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Massachusetts, 

9 

1 8 

1 vac. 

Michigan, 

3 

3 

Iowa, 

2 

new. 

Delaware, 

1 

i 

74 

59 

49 

76 

Ninety-four  members  ore  yet  to  be  elected.” 


Modifying  the  calculations  in  the  Union,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  above,  the  following  shows  their  esti- 
mate on  the  14th  instant,  of  the  result  of  the  elections  yet 
to  take  place. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  (l  vacant) 
Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  (1  vacant) 
Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

N.  Carolina, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Indiana, 

Texas, 


JVhig. 


2 

4 
2 
1 
3 
1 

1 

7 

5 
2 


Loco. 

4 

3 

1 


4 

14 

G 

6 

4 

3 

3 

6 

8 

2 


28 

Add,  already  elected,  74 


64 

59 


102  123 

The  Union  concludes  its  editorial  on  the  subject 
bj  saying— - 

“We  will  not  undertake  again  to  estimate  what 
changes  may  take  place.  Our  late  estimate  was 
founded  on  information  from  New  York,  in  which 
we  placed  the  utmost  reliance.  We  leave  our  friends 


with  four  democrats  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  there 
will  be  a democratic  majority  in  the  next  house  of 
representatives  of  from  5 to  12.” 

The  whig  journals  amuse  themselves  with  this 
sudden  falling  in  of  the  Union’s  estimated  amount  of 
the  administration  majority.  They  say,  that  less  than 
half  of  the  rate  at  which  they  have  gained,  in  elec- 
tions that  have  taken  place,  realized  in  the  states  that 
are  still  to  elect,  would  give  a whig  majority. 

The  indications  are,  that  a very  close  contest,  and 
consequently  a very  doubtful  issue,  depends  upon  the 
states  that  have  yet  to  vote. 


The  Presidential  Question. — Besides  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  parly  will  have  a majority  of  mem- 
bers in  the  next  house  of  representatives,  it  must  be 
recollected  that,  in  the  event  of  neither  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  next  presidency  having  a majority  of  all 
the  electoral  votes, the  choice,will  devolve  upon  the  re- 
presentatives now  being  elected.  In  making  the  choice 
the  representatives  vote  by  states,  and  not  individu- 
ally. How  the  majority  ofeach  delegation  will  stand 
upon  being  resolved  into  an  electoral  college,  may 
possibly  be  of  even  more  importance  than  a numeri- 
cal majority  in  the  legislature. 

Thirty  states  would  be  represented  in  the  college 
of  election.  Sixteen  would  be  requited  to  make  a 
choice.  The  representatives  as  elected,  and  includ- 
ing those  beyond  doubt,  we  think  stand  11  whig  and 
11  loco — leaving  eight  states  to  be  contested. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  design 
to  propose  him  for  the  presidency  without  regard  to 
a party  nomination.  Their  views  might  be  altered 
if  a whig  majority  of  states  are  elected  to  the  house. 


Iowa  Election.  Last  week  the  announcement 
was,  that  Iowa,  to  the  equal  astonishment  of  both 
political  parties,  was  about  to  enter  the  Union  as  a 
whig  State.  Such  was  then  supposed  here  to  be  the 
fact. 

The  Washington  Union  however  publishes  accounts 
from  Iowa  on  which  they  rely,  so  far  as  to  include 
that  State  as  an  administration  state  in  theirestimates. 
They  claim  to  have  elected  their  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor, state  officers,  both  members  of  congress,  and 
a majority  of  five  in  the  senate,  insuring  them  a mar 
jority  of  four  on  joint  ballot,  and  consequently  the 
two  U.  States  senators. 

Whig  journals  on  the  contrary,  publish  statements 
from  Iowa  of  as  recent  date,  in  which  they  claim  to 
have  elected  so  far  as  heard  from,  8 of  the  18  sena- 
tors and  23  of  the  36  representatives,  and  expect  sev- 
eral others. 

Burlington  (la.)  dates  to  the  8th,  furnish  the  latest 
accounts  we  have.  A district  entitled  to  one  senator 
and  two  representatives,  on  which  the  majority  in 
joint  ballot  depended,  was  still  in  doubt. 


Brazilian  Commercial  Regulation. 
Official,  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Nov.  18, 1846. 

It  has  been  officially  made  known  to  this  depart- 
ment, by  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary of  his  Magesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  that 
the  Brazilian  government  has  ordered  that,  from  26th 
of  May,  in  this  year,  all  foreign  vessels  entering  Braz- 
ilian ports  with  one-half  of  their  cargoes,  only,  destin- 


ed for  those  ports,  and  the  other  half  destined  for  the 
ports  of  some  other  nation,  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  a moiety  of  Ihe  anchorage  duties,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  take  on  board  new  cargo  for  the 
last-mentioned  ports. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Sword  for  Gen.  Taylor The  N.  Y.  Courier 

describes  a superb  sword,  which  has  lately  been  made 
by  order  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  presented  to 
Gen.  Taylor,  as  a testimony  of  the  high  opinion  en- 
tertained of  his  conduct  during  his  whole  military  life 
and  especially  in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
May.  The  scabbard  is  made  of  the  finest  metal,  with 
richly  engraved  and  wrought  ornaments.  On  two  di- 
visions of  the  front  side  are  scenes  of  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  The  shield  pre- 
sents the  following  inscription: 

“Presented  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  Gen.  Z. 
Taylor,  in  testimony  of  the  high  opinion  held  by  the 
people  of  this  State  of  the  skill,  conduct,  and  judge- 
ment shown  by  him  during  his  military  life,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  on  the  8th, 
and  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1846.” 

Surmounting  the  battle  scenes  appears  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  scabbard 
the  American  Eagle,  richly  engraved.  The  grasp  is 
=-<■  alternate  mother  of  nearl  and  cold  facets 
richly  engraved  and  studded,  and  protected  by  a mas- 
sive gold  chain.  The  head  represents  a revolutionary 
cap  and  plume,  surmounted  by  a precious  cairngorm 
stone.  The  design  originated  with  Messrs.  Hyde  & 
Goodrich,  of  N.  Orleans,  and  the  sword  was  manufac- 
tured by  A.  P.  Ames,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

A writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Tropic,  of  the  9th 
instant,  states  that  he  has  visited  and  examined  tho- 
roughly the  entire  territory  of  Mexico;  that  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  institutions,  its  people,  its 
resources,  policy,  and  topography;  and  therefore  he 
considers  himself  qualified  to  offer  to  the  govern- 
ment some  useful  advice  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
prosecuting  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  conquest  of 
Mexico,  (which  be  seems  to  take  for  granted  to  be 
the  object  of  the  administration,)  through  an  inva- 
sion by  land,  he  says,  may  be  deemed  extremely 
problematical.  He  then  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

“That,  to  take  the  city  of  Mexico  in  virtue  of  his 
arrangements,  the  president  will  require  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  and  $50,000,000  of  cash.  That,  after 
taking  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  w ill  be  sumcwtmi  star- 
tled to  find  that  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  conquer  the 
country. 

“In  the  event  of  his  wishing  to  save  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  aforesaid  $50,000,000,  and  half  of  the 
above  50,000  men,  and  if  he  really  entertains  a seri- 
ous desire  to  effectually  conquer  the  country,  he  is 
advised  to  put  the  navy  forthwith  into  motion;  take 
possession  of,  garrison,  and  hold  all  the  Mexican  At- 
lantic ports,  as  well  as  those  of  Yucatan.  In  this 
way  lie  will  not  only  speedily  conquer  the  country, 
but  at  once  throw  open  to  our  commerce  the  gates 
of  a benighted  territory,  the  resources  of  which  have 
been  hitherto  undeveloped. 

i'As  to  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  they  are  out  of 
the  qeustion.  Our  ships  of  war  had  better  be  recall-  i 
ed  from  there,  to  act  on  the  Atlantic  board,  where 
they  would  be  of  some  service.  A garrison  left  in 
California  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  pos-  \ 
session  of  the  United  States.” 

Official.^ — Premiumfor  Recruits. 

War  Department  Nov.  3,  1846. 

With  a view  to  expediting  the  Recruiting  service, 
the  officers  on  that  duty  are  hereby  authorized  to  al- 
low to  any  citizen,  non-commissioned  officer  or  sol- 
dier, two  dollars  each  for  able  bodied  men  he  may 
bring  to  the  Rendezvous,  and  who  shall  be  accepted 
for  the  public  service.  Signed,  W.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  Weir. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Boston,  ready  for  sea,  for  want  of 
funds  has  been  detained  in  Boston  harbor  for  a fort- 
night, each  day  expecting  to  sail  the  next,  for  the 
Gulf. 

“The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Falmouth, — TheN.  Or- 
leans Picayune  says: — By  our  private  correspondence 
we  learn  that  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  Com.  Jarvis 
was  to  sail  from  Pensacola  for  Boston  on  Sunday,  the 
25th  inst.  She  had  taken  on  board  from  the  hospital 
five  officers  and  about  thirty  men,  all  on  the  sick  list. 
There  were  still  left  in  the  hospital  six  or  seven  offi- 
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cers  and  about  one  hundred  men  sick.  The  fever 
which  has  prevailed  at  the  Pensacola  yard,  we  are  sor- 
ry to  say,  has  not  subsided;  new  cases  were  occurring 
nearly  every  hour.” 

Spanish  men  of  war  a!  Havana. — -The  eflbrts  made 
to  save  the  Spanish  vessels  of  war  had  been  crowned 
with  much  success.  The  steamers  Montezuma  and 
Baxen  had  been  got  off,  and  one  schooner,  and  efforts 
were  to  be  made  upon  others. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


North  Carolina.  The  following  is  the  official  vote 
of  this  state  by  congressional  districts,  at  the  recent 
election,  compared  with  the  governor’s  vote  of  1844: 


1846- 

1844. 

Dis. 

Graham.  Shepard. 

Graham. 

Hoke. 

1st 

6,922 

3,345 

6,419 

3,895 

2d 

5 435 

4.972 

5,314 

4.961 

3d 

4,81)2 

4.406 

4,757 

4,923 

4th 

6.923 

1,699 

6,791 

2,246 

5th 

4,496 

4 237 

4 269 

5,079 

6th 

3.182 

5 210 

2,906 

5.507 

7th 

4,273 

4.595 

4.076 

4,966 

8th 

4,038 

4.763 

4,150 

4,754 

9th 

3,997 

3,105 

3,904 

3,105 

Total, 

43.963 

36,307 

42,586 

39,483 

36,308 

7,GC1  Whig 

maj. 

~3T03 

Whig  gain  4,558! 

This  is  the  largest  whig  vote  polled  since  1840. 

[Raleigh  Register- 

Georgia-  Election.  We  have  not  yet  met  a full 
return  of  the  recent  election.  The  following  is  given 
as  very  nearly  a full  return. 

Whig  majorities. 


1st  District,  King,  1027 

3d  do  Jonesv  179 

7th  do  Stephens,  1429 

8lh  do  Toombs,  1643. 

4278 

Locofoco  majorities. 

2d  District,  Iverson,  397 

4th  do  Haralson,  352 

6th  do  Cobh,  974 

1723 

Whig  majority.  3555 

In  the  5th  district,  the  candidates,  Messrs.  Crook 
and  Lumpkin  were  both  locos. 

In  1844,  the  whig  majorities  in  the  1st,  3d,  7th  and 

8th  were  3273 

The  loco  majorities  In  the  2d,  4lh  and  (jlh  2730 

Net  whig  majority,  493 

Present  do  2555 

Whig  gain,  2062 


Whig  gain  in  the  seven  contested  districts  is  2062- 

Missouri.  The  remarkable  iron  formation  in 
Missouri,  known  as  the  “Iron  Mountain,”  is  about  to 
be  brought  under  the  direct  influences  of  human  en- 
terprise and  industry.  The  St.  Louis  Era  says— 
“Four  tons  of  pig  metal  has  been  brought  to  this 
city,  which  has  lieen  smelled  at  the  new  furnace  of 
Harrison  & Co.  at  the  iron  mountain  in  St.  Francis 
country.  This  was  brought  up  as  a sample,  in  order 
to  have  its  qualities  tested  in  one  of  the  foundries  of 
this  city.  It  has  a fine  appearance,  and  from  inspec- 
tion has  been  pronounced  to  be  a superior  article. — 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a trade  that  is  destined  to 
become  exceedingly  great  and  valuable.  The  fur- 
nace from  which  this  metal  came  lias  been  recently 
put  into  operation,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  it 
will  do  a large  and  prosperous  business.  I he  metal 
was  brought  to  this  city  on  the  Mendota.  Other  fur- 
naces are  in  contemplation.  The  Mendota  brought 
from  Cairo  and  landed  at  St.  Genevieve,  on  her  last 
trip,  the  hearth  stones  for  another  furnace  that  will 
be  soon  erected.  The  iron  business  of  Missouri  must 
become  a leading  interest  in  this  stale,  and  ought  to 
be  carried  on  in  an  enterprising  manner.” 

Kentucky.  The  total  amount  of  taxable  property 
in  Kentucky,  as  ascertained  by  the  recent  census, 
compares  with  that  for  last  year  as  follows: 

For  1846,  $242 388, 967 

For  1845,  228,483,161 


Increase,  $17,900,806 

The  increase  of  revenue  in  the  same  time  has  been 
$23,241,  the  present  amount  being  j,333,283.  The 
average  value  of  laud  per  acre  in  the  whole  state  for 
*846  is  $6  31. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


When  our  last  number  went  to  press,  we  were  ful- 
ly uuder  the  persuasion  that  the  administration  had 
abandoned  their  intention  of  calling  upon  the  States 
at  present  for  any  additional  volunteers  for  the  army. 
Such  was  not  only  the  general  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic press,  hardly  excepting  the  ‘Union’  itself,  but  also 
of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  war,  as  will  he  seen 
by  the  following  letter,  published  in  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Gazette,  of  the  6th  Nov. 

IVar  Department,  October  15,  1846. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  1 
I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  contem- 
plated to  make  any  further  call  on  the  Executive  of 
your  State  for  any  volunteer  or  militia  force,  with  a 
view  to  the  existing  war  with  Mexico.  A sufficient 
amount  of  force  for  the  prosecution  of  that  war  has, 
it  is  believed,  been  already  called  into  service. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  L-  MARCY, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Willard  Saulsburv, 

Georgetown,  Sussex  county,  Delaware. 

It  was  under  the  impression  derived  from  the  fore- 
going, that  the  introductory  remarks  in  our  last,  were 
predicated.  This  change  from  the  course  which  the 
Union  had  previously  indicated  as  about  to  be  pursu- 
ed seemed  so  sudden,  so  contradictory,  that  nothing 
short  of  official  authority  would  have  induced 

We  had  but  just  lime  to  get  the  announcement  that 
no  more  volunteers  were  to  be  called  for  shortly,  in 
to  the  mail,  before  the  Washington  Union  reached 
us,  with  th?  counter  announcement,  that  requisitions 
have  beep  sept  out  from  the  War  Department,  call 
ing  into  the  service  of  the  United  Stale  mpe  addition- 
al regiments  of  volunteers  to  serve  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  unless  sooner  discharged.  They  are 
asked  for  from  the  following  Stales: 

One  regiment  ot  infantry  from  Massachusetts; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  from  the  Slate  of  New 
York; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  from  Pennsylvania; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  from  Virginia; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  from  North  Carolina; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  from  South  Carolina; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  from  Louisiana; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  from  Mississippi;  and 

One  regiment  of  mounted  men  from  Texas. 

In  allusion  to  the  foregoing  announcement  the 
Union  says — “We  have  no  lime,  at  the  late  hour  at 
which  we  receive  the  above  interesting  intelligence, 
to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  ]t  shows,”  adds  the  offi- 
cial paper,  “how  little  force  there  is  in  such  sugges- 
tions as  are  thrown  out  in  a Baltimore  paper,  that  ‘it 
is  believed  that  nothing  decisive  will  be  undertaken, 
either  hy  our  Army  or  Navy , before  the  next  meeting 
of  Congress.” 

The  Union  of  the  17th,  designates  the  rendezvous 
for  the  above  regiments.  The  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, Boston;  New  York  regiment,  City  of  N.  York; 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg;  Virginia,  Guyandotte;  N- 
Carolina,  Wilmington;  South  Carolina,  Charleston; 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans;  Mississippi,  Vicksburg. — 
The  regiment  from  Texas  the  governor  of  that  state 
will  designate  the  rendezvous  and  report  to  General 
Taylor. 

Whether  the  Cabinet  had  actually  abandoned  the 
purpose  of  calling  for  more  volunteers,  or  not,  the 
Union  refrains  from  saying,  and  leaves  us  also  to  con- 
jecture why  the  reaction  so  suddenly  succeeded  if 
they  did.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  who  seems  to  be 
generally  well  informed  on  those  subjects  intimates 
that  a Cabinet  Council  was  convened  on  receiving 
the  intelligence  from  Mexico  which  will  be  found 
under  our  Mexican  head,  reaching  Washington,  and 
that  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  to  forward 
requisitions  upon  the  States  designated  above,  for  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  each. 

The  direction  for  which  t-his  additional  force  is 
destined,  of  cqurse  is  not  announced. 

We  notice  that  the  leading  opposition  journals,  the 
National  Intelligencer,  Baltimore  American,  ami 
others,  are  prompt  in  approving  thjs  measure  of  the 
Executive. 

ARMY  OF  THE  CENTRE. 

The  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the 
12i h November  writes: 

"Camp  Crocltell,  ( Texus .)  Oct.  10. 

‘‘As  we  are  about  to  leave  the  United  Stales  post  offi- 
ces in  our  roar,  you  will  hear  from  us  only  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  last  detachment  of  Gen.  Wool's  com 
mand  will  march  from  hence  to  the  Presidio  in  a day  or 
two,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  effective  force  with 
which  he  will  cross  the  Rio  Grande  will  not  exceed  three 
thousand  men;  from  the  Presidio  it  is  expected  we  will  | 


proceed  to  Chihuahua  or  Monclova,  which  you  will  per- 
ceive by  the  mop  is  as  near  to  Monterey  as  Matamoria 
is;  though  in  case  we  shall  diverse  thence  towards  Chi- 
huahua, you  will  behold  this  striking  picture:  A force  of 
three  thousand  men,  without  the  possibility  o(  early  re- 
inforcement, on  a march  of  invasion  hundreds  of  miles 
in  the  interior  of  the  enemy’s  country,  and  a country  too 
of  9,000,000  of  people,  accustomed  to  arms,  and  of  a 
stubborn  military  pride,  with  standing  armies,  and  a 
wealthy  religious  establishment. 

“At  the  latest  accounts  there  were  12,000  troops  as- 
sembled at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  a large  force  at  Zaca- 
tecas. If,  then,  Durango  will  give  her  proportion  for  the 
western  defences,  while  Gem  Taylor  is  attcndeJ  to  by 
the  cities  east  of  the  capital,  I would  enquire  what  are 
the  hazards  of  General  Wool’s  march,  and  are  they  of 
a Fabian  character,  or  more  in  the  line  of  precedent  of 
Charles  XII? 

“Whatever  may  he  said  of  the  poverty  of  the  Mexi- 
can treasury,  and  however  poor  site  may  be  upon  paper, 
it  is  nevertheless  now  a matter  of  history  that  her  dom- 
inant priesthood  holds  the  coffers,  and  with  the  military 
name  and  character  of  her  politicians,  these  coffers  once 
freely  opened,  could  not  Mexico  defend  herself,  credita- 
bly, among  her  mountain  passes,  against  an  equal  foe 
invading? 

‘'And  when  the  northern  Saxon  comes  down  with  his 
regiments  in  battle  array,  will  the  priesthood  be  blind 

ennoflh  nor  rlini  irq  Hvnnqtv  la  o,  ran-iyr.  „ 

fiom  the  electric  influence  of  American  institutions? — 
Will  not,  then,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  mines  be  turn- 
ed for  a time  into  a channel,  by  the  ruling  power  of 
Mexico,  for  its  own  necessary  self-protection? 

“It  these  QiieAtiano  arc  <o  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, then  three  thousand  men  invading  the  central  do- 
minions of  that  country  will  run  no  ordinary  hazard, 
and  must  be  considered  among  the  most  fortunate  of 
men,  if  they  ever  return. 

“-  jhis  is  the  position  and  prospect  of  our  little  army; 
the  timid  and  itie  tired  have  already  left  us,  and  we  now 
leave  them  in  security  in  their  own  homes,  and  hope  the 
Colors  of  our  country  will  not  be  siained  with  dishonor 
by  anything  we  may  do  or  suffer  in  our  campaign. 

‘-‘We  wage  no  war  of  plunder,  we  disturb  noTeiigion; 
and  if  a religious  ?eu|  shall  be  infused  into  the  Mexican 
lines  by  her  wily  hierarchy,  we  believe  it  only  will  be 
done  to  excite  a sufficient  patriotism  in  her  sons  for  a 
proper  defence  of  a country  which  pays  its  tribute  so 
generously  to  the  tax-gathering  hero  of  the  Urozier  and 
the  Mitre. 

“Our  days  here  are  still  a lifilp  too  hot  for  fair  march- 
es, yet  we  are  drawing  near  the  season  of  active  milita- 
ry operations  in  this  climate,  and  will  soon  be  winding 
round  t he  hills  in  the  department  of  Chihuahua, 
from  whence  you  will  get,  but  once  in  a great  while,  any 
tidings  of  our  situation;  but  this  you  will  know,  that  we 
are  not  revelling  in  the  halls  of  the  Monlezumas,  though 
traveling  in  the  hills  of  toe  Tarantulas. 

‘ Go.  Wool,  with  the  first  detachment  of  our  force,  is 
erecting  fortifications  at  the  Presidio — Col.  Harney  wait- 
ing there  in  breathless  eagerness  to  try  our  fortunes  on 
some  bloody  field — while  Col,  Churchill  is  hurrying  on 
witli  this  portion  of  the  troops,  thirteen  companies,  to 
share  those  fortunes  And  in  passing,  I will  remark, 
that  the  old  colonel,  without  knowing  it  himself,  has  the 
name  among  our  raw  soldiery,  of  being  a very  cross,  ill 
contrived  old  fellow,  while  in  tact  lie  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  best  Matured  men  in  the  army.  He  takes 
hold  of  a gun  on  inspection,  he  scolds  the  soldier,  then 
his  captain,  then  the  colonel,  and  looks  very  thunder  at 
all  times;  but  if  you  will  scrutinize,  you  may  perceive  a 
good-natured  smile  hiding  itselt  in  the  dimples  of  his 
line  face,  which  seems  ready  to  leap  forlh  ami  sav,  you 
did  not  see  me,  but  I was  surely  there.  He  is  an  "excel- 
lent officer,  and  has  a large  share  of  strong  logical  mind, 
with  sufficient  experience,  knowledge  of  tactics,  and 
military  pride,  to  inspire  confidence  among  the  soldiers 
in  his  usefulness  in  tlie  field. 

“Your  paper  have  not  reached  us  yet  in  this  camp, 
with  thp  exception  of  one  which  strayed  in  from  some 
stray  mail-bag,  though  it  hore  an  ancient  date;  and  we 
do  not  now  expect  to  hear  from  you  till  the  north  star 
shall  become  our  marching  guide.”  Yours,  P.  L. 

The  republican  habit  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, one  and  all,  of  speaking,  writing,  and  publish- 
ing, whatever  they  please,  and  of  not  only  freely 
censuring  others  for  differing  with  them  in  opinion, 
and  especially  the  latitude  taken  in  censuring  public 
men  and  officers  for  conducting  affairs  either  of  the 
party,  the  state,  or  the  church,  in  any  other  way 
than  what  they  either  think  best,  or  most  to  their 
own  interest, — this  democratic  habit,  we  say,  has 
been  so  widely,  so  universally  indulged  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  at 
finding  the  habit  carried  into  the  army  and  exercised 
by  both  officers  and  men.  Judging  from  the  tenor 
of  the  letters  which  find  their  way  into  the  public 
journals,  we  should  conclude  that  nearly  every  man 
that  is  engaged  in  the  service  considers  himself  not 
only  competent  to  chalk  out  a far  belter  plan  of  con- 
ducting the  campaign  than  the  governmental  Wash- 
ington has  ordered, — but  that  they  consider  them- 
selves authorised  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
conduct  of  either  commanders  or  government  with 
unsparing  severity,  and  without  any  very  scrupulous 
regard  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  their  decisions  have  been  predicated. 
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As  faithful  choroniclers  of  passing  events,  it  has 
been  a task  of  no  little  difficulty  to  call  from  the 
mass  of  writers;  with  which,  far  beyond  that  of  any 
force  of  the  same  number  of  men  that  ever  has  been 
marshalled,  our  army  abounds;  so  as  to  give  a full, 
and  yet  an  impartial  view  of  the  operations.  No 
war  has  ever  been  fought,  of  which  there  were  so 
many  historians  as  there  is  likely  to  be  of  this,  our 
little  war  with  Mexico.  If  its  very  minutiae  are  not 
known  to  every  man  in  this  country,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  either  free  pens  or  free  presses.  The 
avidity  of  all  classes  for  news  from  the  army,  places 
in  constant  requisition  some  thousands  of  printing 
presses,  & mails,  expresses,  steamboats,  locomotives, 
magnetic  telegraphs,  are  flying  in  all  directions.  In 
order  to  keep  the  supply,  fairly  up  to  the  mark,  some 
thousands  of  ready  writers  are  required.  The  army 
and  its  retinue  promptly  meet  the  demand. 

As  we  were  saying,  our  difficulty  is,  culling  from 
the  mass  those  productions  which  give  the  fullest 
view  of  affairs  as  they  transpire,  without  saying 
things  which  ought  never  to  have  been  said,  and  ap- 
plying censure  where  strict  justice  would  perhaps 
have  awarded  praise.  Once  for  all,  we  take  leave 
to  say  here  that  much  too  free  use  has  been  made  of 

* i__  »u<i  ®*»po 

or  for  that  of  the  country.  It  would  be  no  difficult 
task  to  specify, — but  we  forbear. 

We  were  prompted  at  the  moment  to  make  the 
above  remarks,  by  meeting  with  an  article  in  the 
columns  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  Uie  14th  in=t., 
evidently  penned  by  “An  Actor”  in  the  division  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Worth.  The 
prejudice  manifested  by  the  writer  in  favor  of  the 
corps  to  which  he  is  attached,  is  but  a lame  apology 
for  want  of  either  candor  or  justice  to  other  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  other  commanders,  and  other 
corps,  to  say  nothing  of  his  want  of  due  respect  to 
the  administration,  and  especially  to  the  war  de- 
partment, under  which  he  serves.  These  reasons 
would  have  induced  us  to  refrain  from  registering 
the  production,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  talents 
exhibited  by  the  writer,  were  it  not,  that  he  alludes 
to  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  occurred 
since  the  occupation  of  Monterey,  more  distinctly 
that  we  have  have  been  able  to  find,  except  a mere 
shadowing  of  from  official  or  other  documents.  If 
this  writer’s  account  be  anything  like  the  truth,  that 
truth  must  be  chronicled,  however  unpalatable  and 
mortifying  it  may  be.  If  on  the  contrary,  as  we  hope 
may  be  madetoappear,  he  has  allowed  his  prejudices 
to  do  still  greater  injustice  to  the  volunteers  at  Mon- 
terey than  his  letter  does  to  Gen.  Taylor  and  the 
officers  of  the  division  under  Taylor’s  immediate 
command  during  the  seige,  the  contradiction  should 
be  prompt,  explicit,  and  unqualified.  A painful 
anxiety  will  be  fell  until  the  truth  is  ascertained: 
From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

AFFAIRS  AT  MONTEREY. 

Monterey,  (Mexico,)  Oct.  II,  1846. 

Monterey  has  fallen,  five  thousand  men  have  seen 
nine  thousand  file  past  them  with  humbled  mien  and 
downcast  looks;  have  gazed  proudly  on  two  fortified 
mountain  fastnesses  they  had  escaled;  upon  a castle 
of  enormous  strength  bristling  with  cannon,  and  up- 
on four  formidable  forts  they  had  stormed;  upon  an 
impregnable  citadel,  thirty-five  pieces  of  ordnance, 
countless  munitions  of  war  and  the  loveliest  city  in 
the  world,  with  its  stately  palaces.sparkling  streams 
and  fountains,  its  magnificent  gardens  and  fragrant 
groves  of  orange  and  pomegranate,  which  their  gal- 
lantry had  won.  Ensconced  among  the  dizzy  cliffs 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Madre,  circled  on  three  sides  by 
a buttressed  wall  in  many  places  thirty  feet  high,  the 
houses  built  of  stone  with  flat  and  parapeted  roofs 
for  sharp  shooters,  with  barricades  of  solid  masonry 
twelve  feet  thick  crossing  in  all  directions, — every 
house  a castle  and  every  street  a fortress,  defended 
too  by  ten  thousand  veteran  troops,  the  pride  of  the 
Mexican  soldiery, — the  city  of  the  Royal  Mountain 
seemed  to  scoff  from  her  lofty  seat  at  the  puny  force 
that  lay  encamped  below.  But  in  three  days  this 
despised  band  had  entered  the  proud  city,  defeated 
an  army  twice  their  numbers,  one  thousand  of  whom 
lay  stretched  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  without  lad- 
ders, fascines,  siege  guns,  or  battering  train,  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  more  than  thirty  fortifications 
on  which  the  heaviest  artillery  could  have  produced 
no  impression  by  a six  months  uninterrupted  can- 
nonade. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  achievement,  the  actors  know 
that  there  will  be  deep  dissatisfaction  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  thought  a light  matter  to  crush  an 
imbecile  people,  and  thousands  of  gallant  spirits, 
burning  with  patriotism  and  covetous  of  distinction, 
had  rushed  to  their  country’s  standard  in  the  fond 
belief  that  in  a few  months  they  would  be  revelling 
in  more  than  Oriental  pomp  and  luxury  ir.  the 
gorgeous  palaces  of  the  capitol  of  Mexico.  How 
keenly  then  must  be  felt  the  rebuke  to  the  arrogant 


presumption  with  which  the  war  begun, — this  baffl- 
ing our  arms  for  three  days,  and  arresting  our  pro- 
gress for  eight  weeks,  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
country  that  was  to  be  overrun  in  six  months!  How 
mortifying  too  must  be  the  fact  that  our  proud  ban- 
ner would  have  trailed  in  the  dust,  but  for  the  much 
despised  “mercenaries”  under  Gen.  Worth,  aided  by 
three  hundred  ragged  Texans  almost  as  much  revi 
led  as  they. 

No  one  here  pretends  to  deny  that  everything  was 
effected  by  Gen.  Worth’s  division  of  regulars,  with 
the  assistance  of  Col.  Hays’  little  regiment  of  Ran- 
gers acting  as  light  troops.  The  other  two  divisions 
did  nothing  whatever  but  waste  their  blood  like  wa- 
ter and  inspire  the  enemy  with  confidence.  High 
functionaries  of  the  government  had  made  invidious 
distinction  between  the  few  “hirelings”  and  that 
fearful  host  of  “citizen  soldiery”  so  eager  to  fight 
for  their  country.  It  was  unfortunate  for  such  dis- 
tinction, that  but  little  more  than  two  thousand  of 
that  “fearful  host”  were  here,  when  tower,  castle, 
citadel,  fort,  and  redoubt  sent  forth  their  sheets  of 
flame,  and  that  not  a few  even  of  these  showed  more 
relish  for  shelter  than  for  danger.  Most  of  the  1st 
and  3d  divisions,  however,  fought  bravely,  and,  that 
th»  fa  or  “hirelings”  among  them  earned  their  wages, 
the  havoc  made  in  their  ranks  but  loo  plainly  shows. 
One  fragment  of  a regiment,  (the  3d  infantry,)  en- 
tered the  field  with  fourteen  officers,  and  returned 
with  seven, — five  being  killed  in  the  battle  and  two 
d^spupotoiy  -wounded  The  failure  of  these  divi- 
sions is  mainly  attributable  to  the  rasnness  ur  uioi. 
commanders.  Heavy  dragoons  on  clumsy  horses 
were  ordered  to  charge  through  streets  barricaded 
with  such  walls  as  the  boldest  English  sportsman, 
light  clad,  full  of  wine  and  mounted  on  his  finest 
hunter,  would  shudder  to  think  of  leaping.  Six- 
pounders  were  sent  to  batter  down  fortifications  that 
twenty  four  would  have  played  upon  harmless  ak  a 
child’s  bow  and  arrows.  But  it  is,  and  must  ever 
be,  a proud  reflection  to  the  friends  of  the  army, 
that  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  world  was  cap- 
tured, and  a well-appointed  force  ten  thousand  strong, 
defeated,  by  fifteen  hundred  regulars  poorly  provid- 
ed, and  assisted  by  three  hundred  rangers. 

Gen.  Worth  volunteered  bis  division  to  perform 
what  was  considered  by  far  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  task, — the  storming  of  the  castle  and  the 
craggy  heights  that  commanded  the  city  and  guarded 
the  Saltillo  road, — the  only  avenue  for  escape  or  re- 
inforcement to  the  Mexican  troops.  So  perilous  did 
this  enterprise  seem  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  that  his 
command  as  they  marched  out  of  General  Taylor’s 
camp,  were  regarded  as  doomed  men, — a forlorn 
hope  of  the  most  desperate  character.  Little  was 
it  then  thought  that  they  were  destined',  with  incredi- 
bly small  loss,  to  be  the  captors  of  this  city  of  stone, 
while  the  other  two  divisions  were  to  be  cut  to  pie- 
ces and  to  achieve  nothing.  But  every  measure  of 
the  2d  division  was  planned  by  an  able  general  and 
carried  out  by  his  troops  with  skill,  boldness,  promp- 
titude, and  energy. 

The  storming  in  mid-day,  by  Captain  Smith  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  the  rugged,  precipi- 
tous height  of  San  Pedro,  defended  by  five  hundred 
men  and  two  twelve  pounders;  the  successful  night 
attack  upon  the  strong  fastness  of  the  Obispada;  the 
assault  and  capture  of  a powerful  castle;  the  advance 
for  more  than  a mile  into  the  city  of  fortresses, 
where  incessant  volleys  of  grape  and  canister  like 
hurricanes  swept  every  street,  and  torients  of  musket, 
rifle,  and  escopette  balls  poured  from  every  door, 
window,  embrasure,  and  parapet;  all  these  seem  ra- 
ther the  fabulous  exploits  of  Paladin  and  Knight,  or 
the  dreams  of  military  enthusiasts,  than  the  sober 
realities  of  the  times.  The  morning  of  the  24th 
found  the  2d  division  with  but  one  barricade  to 
storm  and  but  one  short  street  to  traverse,  to  reach 
La  Plaza  Grande,  in  which  the  masses  of  the  enemy 
were  so  crowded  as  to  be  helpless  as  sheep  in  a fold. 
A captured  eighteen-pound  howitzer  was  looking 
down  at  point  blank  distance  from  the  roof  of  a 
high  building,  upon  the  cathedral  in  the  Plaza,  full 
to  overflowing  with  arms  and  ammunition.  In  one 
hour  it  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms  and  the 
fragments  of  Ampudia’s  shattered  army  would  have 
been  unconditional  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  with 
deep  dissatisfaction  and  indignation  even,  that  the 
division  heard  of  the  capitulation  so  favorable  to  the 
enemy.  From  the  highest  officer  to  the  humblest 
private,  all  felt  that  a great  folly  had  been  commit 
ted,  and  that  the  same  army  must  be  fought  again 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  which  could 
have  been  here  crushed  with  scarce  an  effort.  Still, 
no  one  blamed  Gen.  Taylor,  for  it  was  universally 
believed  that  he  was  influenced  by  political  reasons 
and  controlled  by  orders  from  the  war  department. 

The  folly  from  which  the  country  suffered  so  much 
during  the  last  war,  of  directing  the  operations  of  a 
distant  army  from  a parlor  in  Washington,  it  is  fear- 


ed, will  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  our  arms 
are  defeated  and  our  country  disgraced.  The  pre- 
sent distinguished  secretary  of  war  seems  never  to 
have  doubted  that  with  the  aid  of  ridiculously  inac- 
curate maps  and  ignorant  advisers  he  could  plan  a 
campaign  with  the  skill  of  a Wellington,  and  thus 
from  the  moment  our  army  landed  on  the  shelly 
shore  of  Corpus  Christi  till  now,  he  has  taken  upon 
him  to  manage  every  thing, — at  one  time  restrain- 
ing the  general  from  the  performance  of  possibili- 
ties, at  another  goading  him  on  to  impossibilities. — 
The  “Man  of  Iron,”  whom  our  secretary  regards  as 
a brother  in  arms,  would  doubtless  be  filled  with  as- 
tonishment, if  not  admiration,  at  some  of  his  per- 
formances. He  sent  an  army  of  invasion  into  the 
field  without  a single  piece  of  artillery.  He  order- 
ed the  same  army  to  encamp  under  the  heavy  guns 
of  a fortified  city,  although  entirely  destitute  of 
siege  train  and  all  the  ordinary  intrenching  imple- 
ments. To  shew  that  a battle  could  be  fought  earli- 
er than  Gen.  Scott  predicted,  he  urged  on  General 
Taylor  to  the  attack  of  an  almost  impregnable  city, 
although  the  general’s  weightiest  was  two  twenty 
four-pound  howitzers,  whose  shot  fell  back  like  peb- 
bles from  the  solid  fortifications  of  Monterey.  And 
to  crown  the  whole,  when  every  obstacle  had  been 
overcome,  and  the  Mexican  forces  were  completely 
in  our  power,  the  secretary’s  order  determined  that 
it  was  better  to  fight  them  again  behind  other  in- 
trenchments,  than  to  crush  them  on  the  spot.  It  is 
supposed  here  that  he  is  ambitious  to  occupy  a page 
in  Di . F.oet'Q  Wonders  of  History,  and  that  to  in- 
sure so  desirable  an  enu,  ne  win  next  order  us  to 
take  San  Luis  Potosi  with  slings  and  pop-guns 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  at  the  close  of  this  rambling 
letter,  that  ttie  general  of  the  victorious  division,  ap- 
parently for  the  sake  of  popularity,  sullied  his  fair 
fame  by  neglecting  for  some  time  alter  the  capitula- 
tion, to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  volunteers.  The 
guards  were  prohibited  from  sending  out  patrols  to 
preserve  order  and  quiet  in  the  city;  as  a matter  of 
course  the  foul  spirit  of  mischief  was  no  longer  in 
showing  itself.  As  at  Matamoros,  murder,  robbery, 
and  rape  were  committed  in  the  broad  light  of  day, 
and  as  if  desirous  to  signalize  themselves  at  Monte- 
rey by  some  new  act  of  atrocity,  they  burned  many 
of  the  thatched  huts  of  the  poor  peasants.  It  is 
thought  that  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  one  Mexican 
soldier,  with  Gen.  Worth's  passport  m his  pocket,  was 
hot  dead  at  noon-day  in  the  main  street  of  the  city 
by  a ruffian  from  Texas.  But  for  the  moral  influ- 
ence and  the  finally  exerted  physical  force  of  “the 
hirelings  of  government,”  the  dark  deeds  of  Badajoz 
would  have  been  repeated  in  Monterey.  Guards  of 
“mercenaries”  are  now  placed  in  every  street  and 
over  every  valuable  building  in  the  city  to  prevent 
depredations  being  committed  by  those  who  came 
here  from  devotion  to  “the  land  of  the  free  arid  the 
home  of  the  brave.” 

We  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  disregard  of  au- 
thority among  the  volunteers,— their  frays  and  feuds 
among  themselves,  and  the  unsoldierly  scenes  be- 
tween the  officers  and  privates,  such  as  the  chasing 
of  a dignified  commanderof  brigade  through  his  own 
camp.  All  these  are  private  matters  of  their  own, 

affecting  but  indirectly  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

But  outrages  on  the  helpless  and  unoffending  Mexi- 
cans, on  the  contrary,  have  a direct  and  palpable 

bearing  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 

The  Mexicans  themselves  admit  that  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  volunteers  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  all 
Eastern  Mexico  was  ripe  for  revolt  and  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  Now  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
country  so  bitterly  hostile  to  us  and  to  our  institu- 
tions. We  have  before  us  a Monterey  paper  of  July, 
which  reminds  the  disaffected  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted at  Matamoros,  and  adds  that  “the  volunteers, 
the  most  unprincipled  and  ungovernable  class  at 
home,  have  been  let  loose  like  blood-hounds  upon 
Mexico.”  We  fear  that  very  soon  there  will  be 
kindled  a burning  hatred  towards  us,  which  will 
make  the  timid  Mexicans  rally  from  every  city,  vil- 
lage, and  rancho  around  the  banner  of  their  coun- 
try, and  fight  with  a courage  and  constancy  worthy 
the  descendants  of  those  renowned  heroes  who  con- 
quered the  fairest  portion  of  America. 

AN  ACTOR. 

“ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION.” 

GEN.  WORTH’S  GENERAL  ORDER. 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  the  general  (o 
the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  after  the 
battle  of  Monterey. 

Headquarters  second  division, 

Monterey,  September  28,  1846. 
The  commanding  general  of  divisions  seizes  the 
first  instant  of  leisure  to  tender  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  his  command  the  expression  of  his  thanks 
and  admiration.  During  the  three  days’  operations, 
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and  down  to  the  final  capitulation  of  this  important 
position,  until  after  they  have  seen  nearly  twice  their 
numbers  defile  before  them  in  retreat — whether  on 
the  fatiguing  march,  in  combat,  in  the  valley,  or  on 
mountains,  on  the  house-tops  or  in  the  streets,  this 
noble  division  has  given  an  exhibition  of  courage, 
constancy,  and  discipline  above  all  praise,  and  a ge- 
nerous and  manly  forbearance  towards  fallen  and 
humiliated  foes,  which  bear  comparison  with  the 
proudest  achievements  that  grace  the  annals  of  their 
country. 

The  general  feels  assured  that  every  individual  in 
the  command  unites  with  him  in  admiration  of  the 
distinguished  gallantry  and  conduct  ofCol.  Hays  and 
his  noble  band  of  Texan  volunteers.  Hereafter  they 
and  we  are  brothers,  and  we  can  desire  no  better 
guarantee  of  success  than  by  their  association. 

To  Brig.  General  Smith,  commanding  24  brigade; 
Lieut.  Cal.  Stauiford,  1st  brigade;  Lieut.  Col.  Guilds, 
artillery  battalion;  Major  Scott,  5th  infantry;  Capt. 
Miles,  7th  infantry; Captain  Smith,  2d  artillery,  com- 
manding light  troop-;  Captain  Scriven,  8lh  infantry; 
to  Captain  Blanchard,  Louisiana  volunteers;  Lieut. 
Col.  Duncan  and  Lieut.  Mackall  he  tenders  all  his 
thanks  and  respect.  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  staff, 
Major  Monroe,  chief  of  the  artillery;  Capt.  Saun 
ders,  military  engineer;  Lieut.  Deas,  division  quarter 
master;  Lieut.  Daniels,  division  commissariat;  Lieut. 
Meade,  topographical  engineers;  Lieuts.  Pemberton 
and  Wood,  Aids  de-Camp,  his  special  thanks  are  due, 
for  the  alacrity,  zeal  and  gallantry  with  which  they 
have  performed  every  service.  To  col.  Peyton,  Loui- 
siana volunteers,  who  did  him  the  honor  to  tender 
his  very  acceptable  services  as  Aid-de-camp,  he  feels 
under  especial  obligations  for  his  valuable  counsel 
and  splendid  exhibition  of  courage. 

To  the  general  himself,  the  highest  and  proudest 
gratification  is,  that  such  furtunale  results  have  been 
attained  with  comparatively  so  small  sacrifice  of  the 
precious  blood  of  the  soldier. 

By  order  ol  Brig.  Gen.  Worth: 

J.  C.  PEMBERTON, 

1st  Lieutenant  and  Aid-de-Camp. 

Col.  Watson.  The  following  account  of  the  re- 
covery and  burial  ot  the  remains  of  the  Col.  Wm. 

H Watson,  of  Baltimoreis  from  a letter  to  the  Sun. 

Camp  near  Monterey,  (Mexico),  Oct  1st,  1846. 

The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  three  days’ 
bloody  struggle,  has,  in  some  measure,  passed  off, 
but  the  mind  of  the  soldier  recurs  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  bygone  days,  and  inquires  for  the  friends  with 
whom  so  much  pleasure  was  enjoyed  but  a few  days 
before.  The  inquiry  brings  to  it  the  sad  and  melan- 
choly fact  that  they  are  no  more — that  they  are  gone 
to  their  long  homes.  Thts,  at  first,  acts  like  a dream 
to  the  mind,  and  we  are  at  a loss  how  to  believe  it. 
Has  any  one  seen  the  interment?  No  response  is 
made,  but  one  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  ruinous  fort 
whete  we  were  assembled,  in  full  view  of  the  ene- 
mies’ ramparts,  buckles  on  his  sword,  and  with  an 
eye  like  an  eagle  and  the  boldness  of  a lion,  asks  who 
w ill  go  in  pursuit  of  the  body  of  our  gallant  Colonel 
Wm  H.  Watson?  Three  men  offer  their  services, 
Thomas  Simpson,  and  Wm.  S.  Hyde  and  the  other  a 
stranger.  I he  young  Lieutenant  proceeds  with  a 
firm  step,  secures  the  remains  of  the  beloved  Watson 
under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  conveys  it  back  to 
the  fort,  and  whilst  in  the  solemn  act  of  burying  the 
dead,  the  head  of  one  the  brave  men  was  taken  off  by 
a cannon  ball.  The  young  Lieutenant  stands  un- 
shaken, and  commands  the  interment  of  the  soldier 
at  the  foot  of  Colonel  Watson,  whose  remains  lie  de- 
posited in  the  lower  Fort  on  the  bank  of  the  St. 
John’s  river,  about  half  a mile  below  the  city  of 
Monterey,  Mexico.  Lieut.  Marceilus  K.  Taylor,  of 
company  B commanded  by  Captain  Piper,  of  Bal- 
timore, is  the  young  man  referred  to,  and  he  has  now 
in  his  possession  a lock  of  hair  taken  from  the  la- 
mented Watson,  and  will  if  spared,  convey  it  to  his 
bereaved  and  sorrowful  wife  and  children.  May 
Heaven  bless  them  and  him. 

ROBERT  BRONAUGH. 

Captain  Com’ing  Company  C.  Baltimore,  Md.  and 

Washington,  D.  C.  volunteers. 

Exchange  of  prisoners.  Col.  T.  F.  Hunt,  U.  S. 
army  on  Saturday,  the  7ih,  notified  officially  to  gen. 
Vega  and  the  oilier  Mexican  officers,  prisoners  in  N. 
Orleans,  that  they  had  been  exchanged  for  Captain 
Carpender  and  the  crew  of  the  brig  Truxlon.  They 
were  informed  that  they  could  pioceed  to  Pensacola 
as  soon  as  possible,  when  they  would  be  taken  on 
board  one  of  ihe  U.  S.  men-of  war  to  Vera  Cruz.  It 
was,  however,  left  to  the  discretion  of  General  Vega 
and  the  other  gentlemen  to  return  to  their  country 
by  the  way  ol  Havana.  The  communication  con- 
taining tins  information  was  dated  Washington  the 
28lh  ultimo,  and  signed  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

[JVcte  Orleans  Times. 


MEXICO. 

By  the  same  correspondence  which  brought  Com. 
Connor’s  official  account  of  his  second  attempt  upon 
Alvarado,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  received  Vera 
Cruz  nate9  to  the  22J  October. 

That  paper  says — In  the  first  place  we  say  in  ge 
neral  terms,  that  in  no  paper  which  we  have  opened 
do  we  find  any  token  of  submisssion  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexicans  in  their  conflict  with  this  country.  Every 
paragraph  breathes  threats  of  vengeance.  Their 
losses  are  enumerated  in  detail,  to  found  thereupon 
more  urgent  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  their  citi- 
zens to  give  up  everything  for  the  support  of  the 
war.  It  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  say  that  there  is 
the  warmest  enthusiasm  apparent  in  all  that  we  read 
whether  in  editorial  remarks  or  the  military  ad- 
dresses with  which  the  papers  are  crowded.  The 
spirit  all  is,  “war  to  the  knife.”  But  this  shows  the 
surface  of  affairs  only.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  incidents,  which  lead  us  to  suspect  the  country 
is  by  no  means  so  united  as  the  crisis  in  her  affairs 
would  seem  to  demand. 

The  news  of  Santa  Anna’s  arrival  at  San  Luis 
Potosi.  He  did  not  reach  there  until  the  8th  of  Oct. 
As  every  thing  in  regard  to  his  movements  is  sought 
after,  we  annex  his  letter  annoucing  his  arrival: 

Liberating  army  of  the  republic, 
Headquarters,  San  Lui3,  Oct.  10,  1846 

Most  Excellent  Sir — On  the  evening  of  ttie  8th  inst- 
I arrived  at  this  capital,  accompanied  by  my  staff, 
and  established  therein  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
of  operations,  destined  to  repel  the  unjust  invasion 
made  upon  the  republic  by  the  army  of  the  United 
Stales  of  the  north. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  your  excellency 
that  my  entrance  into  this  state  wa9  made  amidst 
the  congratulations  of  a magnanimous  people  who 
have  not  ceased  to  bestow  upon  me  profuse  marks  of 
consideration,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
authorities  aiid  public  functionaries  of  all  classes. 

Oblige  me  by  communicating  these  facts  to  his 
excellency,  the  general  charged  with  the  supreme 
executive  power,  and  accept  assurances  of  my  con- 
sideration and  esteem.  God  and  Liberty. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

To  the  secretary  of  war. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  wily  generalissimo  was 
to  supply  himself  with  funds.  This  he  did  very  ef- 
fectually by  seizing  upon  a conducta  of  specie  thereby 
getting  hold  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  His  pretext 
was  that  it  was  unsafe  to  forward  this  large  amount 
of  mouey  to  the  sea  coast  in  the  present  state  of  al- 
faus.  He  gave  receipts  for  the  money  and  his  indi- 
vidual bonds  for  its  restoration.  It  must  be  confes- 
sed that  this  mode  of  supplying  his  coffers  is  infinite- 
ly more  expeditious  than  advertising  for  a loan,  and 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large  than  a forced 
loan  from  the  clergy.  The  accounts  we  give  of  this 
great  financial  stroke,  we  do  not  derive  from  Mexi- 
can papers,  but  we  have  entire  faith  in  the  facts. — 
We  trust  they  will  be  satisfactory  to  English  mer- 
chants, and  be  acceptable  as  earnest  of  the  security 
of  the  money  they  loaned  Mexico  on  the  mortgage  of 
the  Californias.  We  find  Santa  Anna’s  letter,  of  the 
10th  ult.  in  the  last  paper  before  us.  We  regret  to 
say  that  the  papers  give  us  no  clue  to  his  plan  of 
operations. 

But  while  Santa  Anna  was  on  his  way  to  San  Luis, 
he  wrote  back  from  Queretaro,  on  the  3d  of  October, 
as  follows:  “The  disaster  which  we  encountered  at 
Monterey  is  not  so  great  as  1 at  first  thought.  Our 
troops  have  left  for  Saltillo  and  have  already  occupi- 
ed the  principal  points  of  the  Sierra.  So  far  from 
the  troops  having  become  demoralized,  I am  assured 
that  great  enthusiasm  prevails  among  them.  Their 
success  has  cost  the  enemy,  according  to  incontesta- 
ble evidence,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men.  Our 
artillery  was  well  managed,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
enemy  believe  it  was  served  by  French  officers. — 

* * * * I am  now  about  to  unfold  all 

my  character,  with  the  energy  which  is  habitual  to 
me,  and  the  Americens  will  very  soon  succumb,  or 
I shall  cease  to  exist.”  Upon  copying  this  effusion  of 
Santa  Anna,  the  Diario  breaks  forth:  “May  Heaven 
crown  with  the  most  brilliant  results  the  patriotism 
of  this  illustrious  child  of  his  country,  whom  we  ar- 
dently desire  to  see  return  to  the  capital  covered  with 
glory.” 

We  now  for  the  first  time  learn  what  fruits  the 
Mexicans  derived  from  the  seizure  of  our  mails  near 
Marin,  intended  for  gen.  Taylor  at  Monterey.  Among 
the  multitude  of  papers  forwarded  by  Ampudia  to 
Santa  Anna  and  the  government,  we  find  a letter 
trom  our  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Marcy,  to  General 
Taylor,  revealing  the  design  upon  Tampico  and  San 
Luis  Potosi.  The  letter  is  dated  Washington,  Sept. 
2d,  and  though  our  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter  will  be  an  old  story  at  Washington,  we  may 


say  here  that  the  design  of  the  secretary’s  letter  is  te 
obtain  General  Taylor’s  opinion,  rather  than  dictate 
a line  of  proceedings  for  him.  He  is  told  what  th 
government  has  thought  of  doing,  and  asked  what  he 
thinks  about  it.  The  government  refers  to  him  for 
information  on  various  points — as  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  own  advance — whether  he  deems  it  advisable 
to  continue  his  march  upon  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  va- 
rious kindred  topics.  The  letter  pursues  its  inquiries 
iu  the  most  respectful  terms,  deferring  it  to  the  bet- 
ter judgment  of  Gen.  Taylor;  but  of  course  discloses 
our  plans,  the  number  of  our  troops  intended  to  be 
used  against  Tampico,  and  some  other  general  par- 
ticulars. The  letter  of  General  Ampudia  covering 
Mr.  Marcy’s  despatch,  contains  a singular  paragraph, 
if,  in  our  ha9le  we  rightly  apprehend  it.  It  is  to  the 
following  effect: — “Every  moment  which  passes,  con- 
firms my  idea  of  the  immense  advantages  we  have 
gained  from  fighting  four  consecutive  days  at  Mon- 
terey, since  now  the  enemy  entertains  great  respect 
for  the  Mexican  soldier,  and  the  American  blood 
flowed  with  such  profusion  that  from  the  generals  of  the 
enemy  came  the  suggestion  of  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks, 
which  disarms,  as  it  were,  a great  part  of  his  regular 

t rr»opa.J> 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  another  po- 
sitive assertion  made  on  the  authority  of  Ampudia, 

I hat  the  idea  of  the  armistice  was  suggested  by  American 
officers,  and  the  Mexicans  are  led  to  presume  it  was 
suggested  by  them  because  the  greater  part  of  our 
regulars  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Monterey. 

The  Mexican  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Menterey 
are  more  numerous  than  have  been  published  in  the 
United  Slates.  As  a matter  of  necessity  they  praise 
very  highly  the  valor  of  our  troops,  and  they  insist 
upon  the  obstinacy  and  gallantry  of  the  defence.  The 
movements  of  Gen.  Worth  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  are  described  as  very  brilliant.  One  lort  taken 
by  Gen.  Worth  is  said  to  have  been  taken  and  re- 
taken three  several  times — once  by  Gen.  Mejia  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  capturing  at  the  same  time 
300  Americans  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Some 
of  their  first  accounts  declare  that  Gen.  Worth  was 
killed.  From  Saltillo  Gen.  Ampudia  wrote  to  his 
government  demanding  an  investigation  of  his  con- 
duct, both  before  and  after  Gen.  Taylor  presented 
himself  at  Monterey.  He  courts  scrutiny,  alleging 
that  “as  the  laws  of  honor  and  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try are  the  only  elements  of  his  existence,  his  mind 
cannot  be  tranquil  until  the  secretary  of  war,  the  su- 
preme government,  and  the  republic  are  satisfied  with 
his  conduct.”  This  humble  letter  does  not  save  him 
from  the  letter  writers.  They  charge  him  with  the 
grossest  cowardice  and  incompelency.  But  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to-day  to  enter  further  into 
the  Mexican  accounts  of  the  battles.  One  thing  we 
must  note,  however.  Almost  ail  their  accounts  say 
that  they  refused  to  capitulate  until  we  agreed  to  sa- 
lute their  flag.  Before  the  two  months’  armistice  ex- 
pires, the  Mexicans  count  confidently  that  Santa  Anna 
will  have  an  army  around  him  which  will  prevent 
any  further  advance  of  Gen.  Taylor. 

The  Mexican  papers  are  full  of  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Salas,  made  through  his  secretaries,  providing  re- 
sources for  the  war.  We  have  various  circulars  of 
Almonte,  one  of  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a manifesto 
and  written  with  marked  ability. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 4lh  of  October  a rumor 
was  circulated  in  the  city  of  Mexico  that  some  bat- 
talions of  the  National  Guard  designed  to  issue  a 
pronunciamento,  the  object  of  which  was  to  wrest  the 
reins  of  government  from  Gen.  Salas,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  aiming  to  perpetuate  tiis  power  and  intend- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  property  of  the  commercial  class- 
es. This  rumor  was  followed  by  another  of  dissen- 
sions in  the  cabinet,  threatening  the  stability  of  the 
government.  The  multitude  assembled^  in  crowds 
about  the  palace,  and  at  last  Gen.  Salas,  accompa- 
nied by  Senor  Gomez  Farias,  appeared  and  address- 
ed the  people,  endeavoring  to  soothe  and  quiet  them. 
The  genera!  was  received,  says  the  government  or- 
gan, with  enthusiasm  of  the  liveliest  kind. 

The  excitement  subsequently  took  a new  turn. — 
Senor  Cortina,  the  governor  of  the  federal  district 
of  Mexico,  was  said  to  have  given  notice  to  the  mer- 
chants that  he  could  no  longer  guarantee  the  securi- 
ty of  their  property.  The  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chants were  it:  fact  closed  in  some  quarters,  and  the 
owners,  it  was  said,  were  arming  inemselves  in  or- 
der to  protect  their  property.  This  led  again  to  the 
assemblage  of  throngs  of  people  deeply  anxious  to 
learn  the  facts,  and  Gen.  Salas  and  Senor  Farrias 
again  sallied  forth  and  addressed  the  people,  and 
succeeded  in  dispersing  them  quietly.  All  this  com- 
motion is  attributed  by  the  papers  in  favor  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  intrigues  ol  the  monarchists.  The 
church  is  roundly  berated  for  favoring  the  designs  of 
the  monarchists.  The  motives  of  the  clergy  were 
of  course  their  dread  lest  the  government  should 
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seize  upon  their  revenue  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  United  States.  We  find  unequivocal  indications 
in  the  papers  that  such  a seizure  would  be  a very 
natural  and  justifiable  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

An  express  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  21st  ult., 
•which  announced  that  during  the  night  of  the  18th 
there  was  another  alarm  in  the  captal,  similar  to  that 
of  the  14th,  which  was  quieted,  however,  like  that 
of  the  14th,  after  some  moments  of  convulsion.  We 
bitterly  regret  these  commotions,  say  El  Indicador. 
because  if  they  are  continued,  they  will  infallibly 
produce  our  ruin.  Our  enemy  is  already  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  nothing  but  the  union  of  our  en- 
tire strength  can  save  us.  The  government  is  unable 
to  discharge  its  weighty  obligations  toward  a foreign 
enemy,  when  confidence  is  thus  shaken  by  unfound- 
ed alarms  and  the  time  of  the  government  is  wasted 
in  preventing  and  dispelling  them.  W e annex  a cir- 
cular from  the  stale  department  in  regard  to  the  last 
attempt  made  in  the  capital.  It  is  the  besi  mode  of 
giving  an  insight  into  the  internal  ulfairs  of  the  re- 
public: 

C I R CUt  A U . 

JL /i«/J  RaiLtlii.On.S- 

Sir:  The  enemies  of  the  existing  order  of  affairs,  who 
are  equally  enemies  of  public  repose,  have  aimed  this 
day  to  disturb  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  city,  by 
circulating  alarming  reports,  prelending  that  private  pro- 
perty was  threatened  and  that  the  ci'izens  composing 
the  National  Guard  were  divied  in  opinion— all  this  be 
ing  done  with  the  corrupt  purpose  of  perpetuating  dis- 
cord and  preventing  the  assembling  of  that  congress 
which  is  to  organize  the  republic.  Conduct  so  perfidi- 
ous at  a moment  of  extreme  peril  for  the  independence 
of  the  country,  is  calculated  to  aff  ct  most  deeply  every 
true  patriot  and  the  people  who  eagerly  sought  to  learn 
the  origin  of  the  alarm,  and  to  place  themselves  around 
the  supreme  government.  But  the  government,  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  dictated  the  most  efficacious 
precautionary  measures,  thanks  to  which,  calm  was  re- 
established, without  the  necessity  of  a resort  to  force  or 
any  other  arms  than  those  of  persuasion;  and  this  peo- 
ple, which  has  been  so  atrociously  calumniated,  afforded 
one  more  proof  of  the  prudence,  good  sense,  and  mode- 
ration which  it  has  so  often  given. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  Diario  of  this  day,  of  which 
I send  you  copies,  you  will  find  the  proclamaiion,  issued 
in  the  circumstances  by  his  excellency  charged  with  the 
supreme  executive  power.  Firm  in  his  principles,  he  is 
determined  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  the  revolution 
commenced  at  Jalisco,  and  seconded  in  the  citadel  ot 
this  capital.  Standing  upon  this  basis,  he  directs  me  to 
recommend  to  your  excellency  that  you  provide,  with  the 
most  solicitous  zeal,  that  in  your  state  no  foothold  is 
found  for  the  suggestions  of  the  enemies  of  the  plan  of 
the  citadel,  who  aim  ot  nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  the  government.  But  on  the  contrary  you  are  direct- 
ed assiduously  to  provide  for  the  security  of  public  order 
and  liberty,  as  well  as  for  rendering  the  assistance  in- 
dispensable for  the  prosecution  ot  the  war  in  which  the 
country  is  compromised.  , . 

I reiterate  to  you  assurances  of  my  regard.  God  and 
liberty.  REJON. 

Mexico,  14th  October,  1846. 

Circular  to  the  governors  of  the  state,  and  the  political 

chiefs  of  territories.  ^ 

w Subsequently  to  this  latter  difficulty  faenor  Cortina  sent 
in  his  resignation  of  his  post.  His  letter  is  dated  the  17ih 
of  October.  He  says  that  his  services  can  be  no  longer 
useful  to  the  government,  as  his  views  and  wishes  have 
been  misrepresented;  and  he  takes  advantage  of  the  or- 
der and  tranquility  which  prevails  in  the  captitalto  lay 
down  his  authority.  The  newspapers  promise  that  he 
will  follow  up  his  risignation  wilh  an  expose  of  Ins  mo- 
tives for  taking  a step  which  was  regarded  as  very  criti- 
cal in  the  then  existing  elate  of  affairs.  The  subject  of 
these  commotions  in  the  capital  is  touched  upon  by  the 
papers  as  a very  grave  one,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it  is 
so  considered  by  The  government,  or  the  above  circular 
would  not  have  been  issued.  We  have,  however,  the 
papers  upon  one  side  only,  and  ate  therefore  unable  te 
fathom  the  secret  causes  of  the  difficulty.  The  pro- 
moters of  it  are  stigmatized  in  general  terms  as  disor- 
ganized, monarchists,  and  enemies  of  their  country. 

B We  may  as  well  mention  in  this  connection  that  Ra- 
ion,  the  author  of  the  above  circular,  subsequently  re 
signed  his  portfolio.  We  (to  not  know  his  motives,  but 
iundicales  farther  disaffection. 

The  Mexicans  appear-to  be  perfectly  apprised  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Matamoros.  Their  accounts  of  ihe 
sickness  which  prevails  there  are  quite  minute. 

The  Mexicans  have  received  intelligence  that  our  go- 
vernment was  about  to  send  vessels  of  a large  class 
against  Vera  Cruz.  This  led  to  an  immediaie  cal)  upon 
the  troops  in  the  interior  to  move  to  the  defence  of  the 
city  and  fortress.  . 

From  Jalapa  we  have  the  address  of  Col.  bayago  to 
his  battalion  of  National  Guards  It  is  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  alludes  to  the  success  obtained  by  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Alvarado  over  our  forces,  as  but  the  prelude  to 
other  victories  which  await  them.  We  find  numerous 
militarv  addresses  of  this  kind,  all  alluding  to  Alvarado. 
In  Jalapa  volunteers  are  urged  to  cume  forward  and  be 
organized  as  light  troops  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  “mi- 
nute men’’— to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  march  to  any 
point  which  may  be  assailed.  The  enemy  evidently  are 
dreading  descents  upon  the  eoast,  and  are  organizing 
their  forces  with  the  specific  view  of  repelling  them. 


Domingo  Ibarra  writes  to  the  secretary  from  Puebla 
on  the  13th  of  October  that  a battalion  of  troops  styled 
“Libres  de  Puebla,”  a part  of  the  National  Guard, 
would  leave  that  city  on  the  following  morning,  on  then- 
way  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the 
war  department.  From  other  points,  too,  troops  have 
gone  forward  to  the  same  destination. 

El  Indicador  of  the  22d  October  has  an  article  eulo- 
gizing Gen.  Basadre  for  his  skill,  tact,  and  judgment  in 
bringing  the  reincorporation  of  Yucatan  in  the  confe- 
deracy, notwi'hstanding  the  formidable  obstacles  which 
lie  encountered. 


THE  SEIGE  OF  MONTEREY. 


The  correspondence  of  the  N,  O.  Picayune,  furnishes 
a brief  description  of  the  principal  redoubts  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  east  and  north  of  the  town,  which  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  o- 
vercome. 

1st.  A strong  redoubt  of  masonry  of  four  faces, 
with  an  open  gorge  of  ten  feet,  prepared  for  four  guns, 
overlooked  and  commanded  by  a large  stone  house  in 
rear:  prepared  with  sand-bags  and  loop  holes  for  in- 

fantry. 

2d.  Strong  redoubt  of  four  faces,  open  gorge  of 
twenty  feet,  prepared  for  three  guns. 

3d.  Fleches  of  masonry  for  infantry. 

4th.  Tete  de  pont,  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  the  Pur- 
isina,  a strong  work  of  masonry  for  three  guns. 

5th.  Strong  redoubt  for  one  gun,  not  occupied  by 
the  enemy. 

6th.  A strong  redoubt  of  masonry  for  three  guns 
overlooking  the  approaches  from  Cadereita,  and  com- 
manding the  gorge  of  No.  2. 

7th.  A strong  redoubt  of  masonry  for  three  guns, 
overlooked  and  commanded  by  a large  stone  house 
prepared  for  infantry  with  loop-holes  and  sand-bags. 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 were  connected  by  breast- 
works of  earth  and  brush  for  infantry,  thus  forming  a 
complete  line  of  defence  from  4 to  7.  Barricades  of 
masonry,  twelve  feet  thick,  with  embrasures  for  guns, 
were  met  with  in  every  direction.  The  house  tops 
and  garden  walls  (the  reader  will  remember  the  pecu- 
liar construction  of  the  house)  were  loop-holed 
throughout  the  city,  and  prepared  with  sand-bags  for 
infantry  defence. 

8th.  Fort  Independence,  or  Citadel. — A large  rec- 
tangular stone  building,  walls  only  standing,  surroun- 
ded by  an  enclosed  work  of  solid  masonry,  of  four  bas- 
tioned  fronts,  and  prepared  for  thirty-one  guns.  A 
continued  fire  of  artillery  from  this  place  was  kept 
up  during  the  20th,  21st,  22d,  and  23d.  From  No.  7 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  town,  a stone  wall  four 
feet  thick,  and  prepared  with  embrasures  for  guns  and 
banquettes  for  infantry,  extended  beyond  the  plaza. 

9th.  Cathedral  in  main  plaza,  principal  magazine 
of  the  enemy. 

MUNITIONS  CAPTURED  AT  MONTEREY. 

Park  of  Artillerv. — Division  of  the  North. 
Invoice  of  Artillery,  Arms,  ammunition,  and  other  mu- 
nitions of  War,  given  in  virtue  of  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, signed  Sept.  24,  1846. 

Pieces  of  Artillery  with  Equipments  and  Sets  of  Arms. 

2 4-pounders,  culverine,  mounted. 

5 4-pounders 

4 7-inch  howitzers. 

1 12-pounder,  dismounted. 

1 6-pounder,  mounted. 

1 8-pounder,  mounted. 

1 4-pounder,  dismounted,  conical. 

1 3-pounder,  dismounted. 

1 iron  howitzer,  unserviceable. 

1 bronze  howitzer,  unserviceable. 

7 rampart  guns,  (bronzed.) 

Arms  for  Infantry  and  Cavalry. 

149  English  muskets. 

102  carbines. 

122  bayonets. 

305  gun  barrels,  (loose.) 

100  carbine  barrels,  (loose.) 

43  lances. 

Munitions  for  Infantry  and  Arlillei'y. 

882  18-pound  balls,  (in  pile. 

329  12-pound  balls,  do. 

18  boxes  blank  1 2-pound  cartridges — 12  in  each. 

19  boxes  8-pound  canister  shot,  do. 

40  rounds  8-pound  canister  shot,  (loose.) 

3 boxes  8-pound  blank  cartridges. 

17  boxes  6-pound  ball  cartridges — fixed:  15 and 
18  in  each  box. 

59  boxes  4-pound  ball  cartridges — fixed;  18  and 
24  in  each  box. 


2 boxes  4-pound  black  cartridges — 1 00  in  both 
together. 

123  rounds  3-pound  ball  cartridges. 

1 1-2  boxes  7-inch  howitzer  blank  cartridges. 

1-2  box  5 1-4- inch  do.  do. 

15  boxes  6-pound  canister  cartridges — 10  and 
12  each. 

14  boxes  4-pound  canister  cartridges — 12  and 
16  each. 

40  8-pound  balls. 

17  boxes  12-pound  canister  cartridges. 

70  rounds  do.  do. 

12  rounds  8-pound  do, 

28  rounds  do.  do.  (loose) 

15  boxes  7-inch  howitzer  canister  cartridges. 

70  rounds  7-inch  do.  (loose) 

253  pound  cartridges. 

27  boxes  loaded  grenades,  7-inch  howitzer — 3 in 
each  box. 

20  boxes  loaded  grenades,  5 3-4-inch  howitzer, 
4 in  each  box. 

350  loose  grenades,  (part  loaded.) 

248  boxes  musket-ball  cartridges— 1 200  in  each. 

13  boxes  musket-ball  cartridges — (double-ball.) 
1200  in  each. 

83  boxes  cannon  powder,  (good) — 12,450  lbs., 
nett- 

35  boxes  cannon  powder,  (damaged) — 5,250  lbs. 
nett  not  examined,  probably  good. 

8 boxes  musket  powder,  (damaged) — 1200  lbs 
nett. 

2 boxes  rifle  powder,  (fine)  300  lbs.  nett. 

680  pounds  slow  match. 

70  quintals  lead,  in  balls.  (The  reader  can 
calculate  this.) 

101  quintals  lead,  in  bar. 

10  dozen  signal  rockets. 

[Here  follows  a long  list  of  tools,  &c.] 

Park  of  Artillery. — Post  of  the  Citadel. 
Statement  of  Ordnance  and  Ordnance  Stores  which  arc  at 
this  Post  on  the  2&th  Sept.,  1846. 

60,000  musket  cartridges  with  ball. 

494  12-pound  blank  cartridges. 

334  8-pound  do. 

723  8-pound  cartridges  with  ball. 

294  6-pound  do. 

201  7-inch  howitzer  blank  cartridges. 

71  6-pound  cartridges  with  grape. 

171  1 2-pound  canister  shot. 

390  8-pound  do. 

50  6-pound  do. 

102  7-inch  howitzer  canister  shot. 

112  do.  do.  loaded  shells. 

218  12-pound  balls,  (loose.) 

710  12-pound  priming  tubes,  (paper.) 


1200  8-pound 

do. 

do. 

160  6-pound 

do. 

do. 

300  4-pound 

do. 

do. 

15  portfires. 

6 arobas  slow-match,  (150  lbs.) 

4 8-pounders. 

2 6-pounders. 

2 7-inch  howitzers. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Picayune  (who 
furnishes  the  above)  says:  “Capt.  Ramsey,  of  the 

Ordnance  Department,  who  has  all  these  things  in 
charge,  informs  me  that  an  immense  quantity  of  mus- 
ket cartridges  have  been  found  concealed  in  the  city 
since  the  property  named  in  the  foregoing  invoices 
was  turned  over  by  the  enemy;  also  many  other  arti- 
cles in  the  shape  of  arms  and  munitions.  Much  pro- 
perty no  doubt  remains  yet  concealed.  As  for  provi- 
sions, enough  was  found  in  the  city  to  subsist  our  ar- 
my and  the  citizens  a month,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
enemy  carried  off  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
provisions  during  the  attack.” 

An  officer  of  our  Army  writes,  in  relation  to  that 
part  of  Gen.  Ampudia’s  proclamation  which  states  that 
the  Mexicans  were  short  of  ammunition  and  provis- 
ions,— “that  more  ammunition  was  captured  and  sur- 
rendered than  has  been  sent  from  the  U.  States  for 
the  use  of  the  army  of  occupation  since  the  war  be- 
gan, and  that  the  provisions  found  in  the  city  have 
mainly  subsisted  the  citizens  and  entire  American  for- 
ces ever  since  the  capitulation,  now  more  than  two 
weeks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  permitted  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  Mexican  army.” 

Names  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on  the  part 
of  the  American  army,  in  the  storming  of  Monterey, 
on  the  21 si,  and  the  subsequent  engagements  on  2 2d 
and  23 d September,  1846. 
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Names. 

Killed. 

Wm.  H.  Watson 
L.  N.  Morris, 

G.  P.  Field, 

P.  N.  Barbour 

C.  Hoskins 
J.  C.  Terrett 

D.  S.  Irwin 
R.  Haslett 
J.  S.  Woods 
Geo.  Waitman, 
John  Eagle 
Lovell  Gregory 
Henry  Snower 
T.  J.  Babb 

W.  Patrick 
J.  Newman 
C.  Torskay 
J.  Young 
Wm  Brown 
Wm  Mickle 
J Harper 
C K Brown 
J Stubert 
Edgar  Lavalette 
Edward  Reilly 
Benj  Brant 
Thos  Salsbury 
Henry  Coniine 
Edward  Carey 
A J Vanceal 
M McGoulh 
John  Weeks 
J S Doble 
P Andrews 
Peter  Judge 
J B Pennington 
Martin  Enwul 


GEN.  TWIGGS’  DIVISION. 

£ 

3 


Rank.  Regim’t  -a  Remarks. 


Lieut.  Col.  Balt.  vol. 


captain 

do 

brev.  maj. 
1st  It.  &.  ad 
1st  lieut. 


3d  inf. 
do 
do 

4th  inf. 
1st  inf. 


1st  It.  & ad.  3d  inf. 


2d  lieut. 
bvt.  1st  It 
1st  serg’t 
private 
do 
do 

sergeant 

private 

do 

do 

do 

sergeant 

private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

corporal 
private 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 

2d  inf. 
3d  art. 
do 
do 
do 

3d  inf. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

4th  inf. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Texas  vol 
1st  inf 


E 

E 

E 

E 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

F 

F 

F 

H 

H 

I 

K 

E 

A 

D 

D 

D 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 


T W Gibson 

do 

do 

G 

T Perkins 

do 

do 

G 

Lawson  Stuart 

do 

do 

G 

Joseph  Wolf 

do 

do 

G 

George  Beck 

do 

do 

G 

R Bunchan 

do 

do 

c 

H K Brown 

do 

do 

c 

J Carroll 

do 

do 

c 

Marcus  French 

do 

do 

K 

John  Savage 

do 

do 

K 

Mica  Hatch 

do 

do 

E 

Wm  Raymond 

do 

do 

E 

F Sheridan 

corporal 

do 

E 

John  Truscott 

1st  serg’t 

Balt  bat 

B 

G A Herring 

sergeant 

do 

F 

A Ramsey 

private 

do 

E 

Jos  Worry 

do 

do 

E 

P O’Brien 
I founded. 

do 

do 

B 

W W Lear 
H Baiubridge 
J J Abercoinbie 
J H Leonott 
R H Graham 
R Dilworth 
P Swartwout 
John  Edwards 
Wm  P Holschea 
John  Lee 
M McCarthy 
T Fricken 
Bendt  Nelson 
£ Stokes 
George  Wolf 
S D Coal 
T Heuson 
Wm  Gilmore 
John  McCarthy 
M Reilly 
W R Good 
Austin  Clark 
P E Holcomb 
Thos  Wajan 
G Brownley 
Emit  Hadduck 
D Maloney 
J Hogan 
P White 
C Ichle 
N Farley 
C Leslie 
D Preslie 
J D Ritters 
W H McDonnell 
1 B Tucker 
M Tyler 
J Morris 


major 
captain 
brev  maj 
captain 
1st  lieut 
2d  lieut 
sergeant 
private 


3d  inf. 

do 
1st  inf 
do 
4lh  inf 
1st  inf 
3d  art 
2d  drag 


severely 
B slightly 
B do 

B severely 
B since  dead 
B do 

C slightly 


do 

3d  art 

c 

do 

do 

do 

c 

do 

do 

do 

c 

do 

do 

do 

c 

do 

do 

do 

c 

do 

do 

2d  drag 

B 

do 

corporal 

3J  art 

E 

do 

private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

corporal 

private 

do 

musician 

sergeant 

private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

private 

do 

private 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
3d  inf 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
3d  inf 
do 
3d  inf 
do 


E severely 
E do 

E do 

E do 

E do 

E slightly 
E mortally 
E slightly 
— severely 
A do 

C slightly 
C do 

C do 

C do 

C severely 
C do 

D do 

D do 

D do 

D slightly 
D severely 
F severely 
F do 


W Mullen 

do 

do 

H do 

James  McConkey 

do 

c 

W Rooke 

do 

do 

H do 

George  Phale 

do 

C 

J Treel 

do 

do 

H do 

Wm  Weber 

do 

c 

. D Boyle 

do 

do 

H slightly 

John  Havolett 

do 

D 

T Clair 

do 

do 

H do 

T D Egan 

do 

E 

Wm  II  Bowden 

do 

do 

I severely 

Stephen  Freeman 

do 

2 R 

J Mansfield 

do 

do 

1 do 

Oscar  Behnee 

do 

2 R 

C Adams 

do 

do 

I do 

Wounded. 

Edward  Astin 

do 

do 

I do 

W O Butler 

maj  gen 

James  Calhoun 

do 

do 

I do 

A M Mitchell 

col. 



J Kerns 

do 

do 

1 do 

A W Armstrong 

It  & adj 

— 

M Regan 

do 

do 

I do 

Lewis  Morter 

1st  lieut 

— 

L Sours 

do 

do 

K do 

N H Niles 

do 

__ 

D Pottsdaner 

do 

do 

K do 

H.  McCarty 

2d  lieut 

— 

G E Rad  well 

do 

do 

K do 

James  George 

captain 

— 

Thos  O’Brien 

do 

do 

K do 

Samuel  Myers 

private 

1 R 

G W Andrews 

sergeant 

4th  inf 

A slightly 

J A Kellam 

do 

1 R 

R Sanders 

do 

do 

B dange’ly 

Edward  Wade 

do 

1R 

T Mannigan 

do 

do 

E do 

Wm  Maloney 

1st  serg’t 

A 

James  Ryan 

do 

do 

E severely 

John  Farrell 

private 

A 

Thos  Hyam 

corporal 

do 

A do 

John  darken 

do 

A 

James  Wyley 

do 

do 

B dange’ly 

Wm  Work 

do 

A 

D McDonnell 

do 

do 

C slightly 

T Vande  Venter 

do 

A 

Wm  Albison 

do 

do 

D severely 

John  Flannigan 

do 

A 

M McCormick 

do 

do 

E do 

Jeremiah  Ryan 

do 

A 

Wm  Taylor 

private 

do 

A do 

Michael  Gilligan 

do 

A 

E Hendejson 

do 

do 

A slightly 

Tobias  Went 

do 

U 

Wm  Holborn 

do 

do 

A severely 

Charles  Segar 

do 

C 

Wm  Petty 

do 

do 

A dange’ly 

Griffiin  Lowerd 

do 

D 

Wm  Johnson 

do 

do 

A slightly 

Alfred  Donohue 

do 

D 

John  Hill 

do 

do 

C severely 

Joseph  Lombeck 

do 

D 

E Barnum 

do 

do 

D do 

Silas  Burrill 

do 

D 

Robt  Halden 

do 

do 

D do 

Wm  Miller 

sergeant 

E 

Wm  A Jones 

do 

do 

D do 

G W Fitzhugh 

corporal 

E 

James  Myers 

do 

do 

D slightly 

Robert  Doney 

private 

E 

Aaron  Wriggle 

do 

do 

D severely 

Adam  F Shane 

do 

G 

Andrew  Smith 

do 

do 

D since  d’d 

John  Fletcher 

do 

G 

Wm  C Jones 

do 

do 

E dange’ly 

A B McKee 

do 

G 

John  Maguire 

do 

do 

E severely 

George  Myer 

corporal 

H 

John  McDuffy 

do 

do 

E dange’ly 

E J Spoole 

private 

H 

John  Banks 

1st  serg’t 

l9t  inf 

K slightly 

Henry  Weber 

do 

H 

Patrick  Myles 

do 

do 

K severely 

Henry  Myer 

do 

H 

E Ressie 

do 

do 

E slightly 

George  Webster 

sergeant 

2 R 

T H Haller 

do 

do 

E do 

Geo  Longfellow 

do 

2 R 

John  Tigart 

do 

do 

E do 

J F Longley 

corporal 

2 R 

E Garver 

do 

do 

C severely 

John  Pearson 

private 

2 R 

Denton  Conner 

corporal 

do 

G do 

R.  H.  Alcott 

do 

2 R 

Robert  Aikens 

do 

do 

C do 

H Humphries 

do 

2 R 

A Lapple 

do 

do 

C do 

— 

C Smith 
Wm  McCarty 
Patrick  Neely 
John  Saunders 
Wm  Norlin 
R E Wooley 
James  Crawley 
H Duchart 
F Faulkler 
A Ryan 
John  Wilson 
Jacob  Smidt 
Chas.  Ratcliffe 
James  Delany 
H.  Shrieder 
John  Gallagher 
Levi  Smith 
P M Cabe 
W P Poulson 
Robl  Caples 
James  Piles 
Albert  Hart 
Wm  Lee 
Jacob  Hemming 
Geo  Aunuld 
Chas  Peck 
Andrew  J Norris 
Geo  Allen 
James  Henry 
Harry  Elting 
Wm  Kelly 
H Gifford 
Melvin  J Slone 
E W Stevenson 
Wm  P Alexander 
Missing. 

E Gormley 
Geo  O’Brien 


musician 

private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1st  serg’t 

private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

private 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Balt  bat 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

3d  inf 
do 


K slightly 
K severely 
K slightly 
K do 

E do 

E severely 
G slightly 
G do 

G severely 
G slightly 
G do 

G severely 
G slightly 
K severely 
G do 

C do 

G do 

E do 

B slightly 
A dange’ly 
A severely 
A do 

A do 

B slightly 
B severely 
D slightly 
D do 

E do 

E do 

E do 

F severely 
F slightly 
F do 

F do 

A severely 


GEN.  BUTLER’S  DIVISION. 


presum- 
ed to  be 
dead. 


OHIO  REGIMENT. 


Names. 

Killed. 

Mathew  Hett 
W G Davis 
D F Smith 
O B Coxe 
Elijah  Reese 
Thos  McMurray 
W H Harris 
Rich’d  Welch 


Rank.  Company.  Remarks. 


1st  lieut 
1st  serg’t 
private 
do 
do 
do 

corporal 

private 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1R 

A 


TENNESSEE  REGIMENT. 

Killed. 

W B Allen  captain 

S M Putnam  2d  lieut 

J B Porter  private 

Wm  H Robinson  do 

John  A Hill  sergeant 

B F Coffee  private 

E W Thomas  do 

B H Dolton  do 

I Gurman  Elliot  do 

P H Martin  do 

Edward  Prior  do 

Benj  Soaper  do 

Henry  Collins  do 

Jas  H Allison  do 

Jas  H Johnson  do 

Jas  B Turner  do 

RD  Willis  do 

J B Burkilt  do 

J M L Campbell  do 

A J Eaton  do 

A J Gibson  do 

Finlay  Glover  do 

A J Pratt  do 

Wm  Rhodes  do 

John  W.  Sanders  do 

GW  Wilson  do 

Wounded. 

R B Alexander  major 

J L Scudder  1st  lieut 

G H Nixon  do 

J C Allen  2d  lieut 

F F Winston  corporal 

J L Bryant  private 

Alexander  Bigam  do 

D C Fleming  do 

Mackey  Roney  do 

Samuel  Davis  do 

James  Thompson  do 

David  Collins  do 

A S Duvall  do 

T B Powell  do 

Wm  B Davis  do 

Joseph  Law  do 

James  York  do 

William  Young  do 

Richard  Gifford  do 

A V Stanfield  do 

Asa  Lamb  do 

J J Argo  corporal 

James  Todd  private 


C 

C 

D 

D 

E 

F 

G 

G 

G 

G 

H 

I 

I 

1 

I 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

D 


severely 

do 

slightly 

severely 

slightly 

do 


since  dead. 


severely 

do 

slightly 

severely 

slightly 

severely 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

slightly 

do 

do 

do 

mortally 

slightly 

do 

do 

do 

severely 
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Thomas  Vickers 

do 

D 

do 

M M Smith 

do 

E 

do 

W D Cabler 

do 

E 

since  dead 

James  Kilvey 

do 

E 

do 

James  M Vance 

1st  sergt 

F 

severely 

J Williamson 

do 

G 

dang’rously 

George  W Gilbert 

sergeant 

F 

slightly 

A W Taig 

do 

G 

do 

Charles  M Tally 

private 

F 

do 

Warren  White 

do 

G 

severely 

Michael  Crantz 

do 

F 

severely 

Robert  Bowen 

do 

G 

do 

R C Locke 

do 

F 

do 

Frederick  Mathews 

do 

G 

mortally 

J F Raphile 

do 

F 

since  dead 

Benj  F Roberts 

do 

G 

slightly 

Thomas  Kelly 

do 

F 

severely 

Avery  Noland 

do 

G 

do 

Albert  Tomlinson 

do 

F 

do 

Francis  A Wolf 

sergeant 

1 

dang’rously 

Julius  C Elliott 

corporal 

G 

do 

C F Cotton 

private 

1 

severely 

R A Cole 

private 

G 

slightly 

George  Williams 

do 

I 

do 

James  H Jenkins 

do 

G 

severely 

Nat  Massie 

do 

I 

sliyhtly 

A G Stewart 

do 

G 

do 

William  H Bell 

sergeant 

K 

dang’rously 

Gulinger  Holt 

sergeant 

II 

do 

E B Lewis 

private 

K 

do 

James  Patterson 

corporal 

H 

slightly 

D B Lewis 

do 

K 

do 

Charley  Arnold 

private 

H 

do 

Charles  Martin 

do 

K 

do 

J J Blackwell 

do 

II 

do 

James  L Thompson 

do 

K 

slightly 

Joseph  Crutchfield 

do 

H 

do 

John  Stewart 

do 

K 

do 

J Freeman 

do 

H 

severely 

John  McNorris 

do 

Iv 

do 

J D Gilmer 

do 

11 

do 

R W Chance 

do 

B 

mortally 

P O Hale 

do 

II 

do 

P W Johnson 

do 

C 

severely 

Daniel  C King 

do 

H 

severely 

Robert  Grigg 

do 

H 

slightly 

C B Maguire 

do 

H 

do 

Platt  Snedicor 

do 

K 

mortally 

S S Reaves 

do 

H 

do 



A W Reaves 

do 

H 

slightly 

KENTUCKY  REGIMENT. 

Augustin  Sfnvfitis 

xlrx 

H 

do 

Wounded. 

Thomas  N Smith 
C B Ward 
Charles  Davis 
Robert  W Green 
Eli  Brown 
W F Bowen 
Peter  Engels 
Robert  Flannigan 
William  Lowery 
S N Macey 
E G Zachary 
W M Alfred 
John  H Kay 
A S Alexander 
M C Abinethy 
Jesse  Brashars 
J M Bailey 
Campbell  G Boyd 
B L Commons 
J W Curtis 
H H Dawson 
John  Gavin 
Aaron  Parks 
F Richardson 
A O Richardson 
Thomas  C Rarnsay 
John  Vining 
IV1  D Watson 
Thomas  Thompson 
Missing. 

Felix  Woriizincki 
R R Morehead 


do 

H 

do 

rr  ouuueu. 

Valentine  Deutche 

private 

do 

H 

do 

Lewis  Young 

do 

1st  sergt 

I 

severely 

Joseph  Bartlett 

do 

i 

corporal 

I 

do 

Philip  Smith 

do 

i 

private 

I 

do 

Thomas  Alender 

do 

K 

do 

do 


do 

do 


do 


GENERAL  WORTH’S  DIVISION. 

Remarks 


do 

i 

do 

Names. 

Rank. 

Co. 

Regiment. 

do 

i 

slightly 

Kilted. 

do 

i 

do 

II  McKavett 

captain 

E 

8th  inf 

do 

i 

severely 

W Rihl 

private 

A 

do 

corporal 

K 

do 

Charles  Hamm 

do 

G 

4th  art 

do 

K 

do 

J F Wagner 
Irwing 

do 

I 

do 

private 

K 

do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

K 

slightly 

Miller 

do 

I 

do 

do 

K 

severely 

P Fickicson 

do 

C 

7th  inf 

do 

K 

do 

S G Alleng 

do 

Ph 

La  vol 

do 

K 

do 

John  Francis 

do 

Ph 

do 

do 

K 

slightly 

Wounded. 

do 

K 

severely 

N L Rossel! 

1st  It 

5th  inf 

do 

K 

do 

Brand 

ser  maj 

NCS 

do 

do 

K 

slightly 

McManus 

private 

E 

do 

do 

1C 

do 

Grubb 

do 

G 

do 

do 

do 

K 

K 

severely 

do 

Schriveigman 

Bell 

do 

do 

G 

II 

do 

do 

do 

K 

do 

Ingalls 

do 

I 

do 

do 

K 

do 

Grelan 

do 

K 

do 

do 

K 

do 

McGuirk 

do 

K 

do 

do 

F 

Hendricks 

do 

K 

do 

R C Callin 

captain 

F 

7th  inf 

private 

F 

J H Potter 

2d  It 

I 

do 

J F Minter 
Thomas  Law 
John  Rabb 
Wm  E Reese 
Daniel  McCarty 
J W D Austin 
Jes9e  Perkins 
N P Browning 

Roundtree 

J B Walker 
Wm  Carey 
R A Gillespie 
Gilbert  Brush 
John  M Fullerton 
J B Barry 
F F Keys 


died  since 


MISSISSIPPI  REGIMENT. 


Killed. 

L M Troeur 
Silas  Mitcham 
Samuel  Potts 
Joseph  H Tenelle 
William  H Grisam 
Joseph  Heaton 
Joseph  Downing 
Daniel  D Dubois 
John  M Tyree 
Wounded. 

Alex  R McClung 
R N Dowoing 
Henry  T Cook 
Rufus  K Arthur 
L T Howard 
Henry  H Miller 
J H Jackson 
A Lainhart 
J L Anderson 
G PI  Jones 
John  D Markham 
H B Thompson 
E W Hollingsworth 
Dr  G W Ramsay 
Alpheus  Cobb 
George  Wills 
W Huffman 
O W Jones 
William  Orr 
D Love 

Joseph  H Langford 
A P Barnham 
H W Pierce 
William  Shadt 
W H Fleming 
Jacob  Frederick 
John  Coleman 
Wm  P Spepoer 


R S Cross 
S P Oakley 
M Fleming 
C Gersbenberger 
James  Myers 
A Renebeck 


serg’nt 

corp’al 

private 

do 

do 

do 


C 

K 

D 

E 

E 

E 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


died  Sep  27 


do 

do 

do 

lieut 

private 

do 

do 

do 

sergeant 

corporal 

private 

captain 

private 

corporal 

sergeant 

private 


do 
do 
do 
do 
killed 
killed  21st 
slightly  woun’d 
do 
do 
do 


H*  badly  wounded 
killed 

slightly  woun’d 
killed 

slightly  woun’d 
do 


I 

I 

K 

K 

K 


Col.  Wood’s  Regiment  of  Texas  Rangers. 
Operating  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  on  the  23 d. 
Killed — George  Short  and  Thomas  Gregory. 
Wounded — Baker  Barton,  Charles  G Davenport, 
Ira  Grisbey,  and  Calvin  Reese. __ 

*J  Buchanan,  H P Lyon,  ana  C W Tufts  were  left 
behind  on  special  duty,  and  are  supposed  to  be  killed. 


do 

E 

N White 

do 

K 

do 

do 

G 

Morron 

corp’al 

K 

1st  art  died  Oct  7 

do 

H 

James  Harvey 

private 

H 

4th  art  died  Sep  28 

corporal 

I 

Louis  Kirk 

do 

Ph 

La  vol 

private 

I 

J W Miller 

do 

Ph 

do 

do 

1 

W Burton 

do 

Ph 

do 

do 

H 

M Morton 

do 

Ph 

do 

do 

K 

Basse 

do 

A 

2d  art  badly  wou’d 

Michael  Nooinan 

do 

H 

4th  art 

It  col 

— 

dang’rously 

Joseph  Grey 

do 

H 

do 

captain 

— 

severely 

Stephen  Edwards 

do 

G 

do 

1st  lieut 

— 

slightly 

Theopholis  Bow  is 

do 

G 

do 

2d  lieut 

— 

do 

James  Lynch 

do 

A 

3d  art  died  Sept  30 

do 

— 

severely 

Mark  Collins 

do 

A 

do 

private 

B 

dang’rously 

Dennis  Kelly 

do 

A 

do 

do 

B 

do 

Amos  Collins 

do 

A 

do 

do 

B 

severely 

John  Reineck 

do 

A 

do 

do 

B 

slightly 

Isaac  Dyer 

do 

A 

do 

do 

B 

do 

Boyd 

do 

1 

4th  art  died  Oct  9 

corporal 

C 

severely 

Ragan 

artificer  I 

do 

private 

C 

slightly 

Paul  Bunzey 

private 

K 

2d  art  died  Oct  9 

sergeant 

D 

do 

Geo  Wamwright  2d  It 

A 

8th  inf 

private 

D 

mortally 

Rock 

serg’nt 

B 

do 

do 

D 

dang’rously 

Wilis 

do 

D 

do 

do 

D 

severely 

Marshall 

do 

D 

do 

do 

D 

do 

R Riley 

private  E 

do 

do 

D 

do 

Lauce  Tacey 

do 

H 

do 

do 

D 

slightly 

Jas  McKnight 

do 

H 

do 

do 

D 

do 

sergeant 

E 

do 

COLONEL  HAYS’  REGIMENT. 

private 

E 

mortally 

N amps. 

Rank. 

Co.  Remarks. 

do 

E 

dang’rously 

Herman  S Thomas  private 

A killed  Sep  22 

do 

E 

do 

Armstrong 

do 

A badly  wounded 

do 

E 

severely 

Fielding  Alston 

do 

A do 

do 

E 

slightly 

John  P Waters 

do 

A do 

do 

E 

do 

C E De  Wilt 

do 

A do 

do 

E 

do 

Oliver  Jenk3 

do 

A slightly  woun’d 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Death  of  Com.  John  B.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.  On 
the  9th  Nov.  1846,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age  terminated  by  apoplexy,  the 
cruise  in  life  of  another  of  our  gallant  naval  officers. 
The  National  Intelligencer  says: 

Com.  Nicholson  was  a native  of  Richmond  Va.,  and 
entered  the  navy  as  a midshipman  in  1805,  on  board 
the  brig  Hornet,  then  under  the  command  of  the  late 
Com.  Chauncey.  He  shared,  in  common  with  the  se- 
nior officers  of  the  navy,  in  its  infant  struggles,  and 
lived  to  participate  in  its  renown,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree.  At  the  capture  of  the 
Macedonian  frigate,  the  late  Commodore  served  as  4th 
lieutenant  of  the  U.  States,  and  was  the  1st.  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Peacock,  and,  after  her  brilliant  fight  with 
the  Epervier,  the  commander  of  the  prize  ship,  which 
he  brought  safely  into  port.  After  a life  of  great  pro- 
fessional usefulness,  and  a career  in  which  his  pri- 
vate worth  was  conspicuous  and  acknowledged,  he 
goes  down  to  the  grave  followed  by  the  unaffected 
sorrow  of  his  brother  officers  and  mourned  by  numer- 
ous friends,  whom  fifty  years  of  amiable  sociability 
and  unwearied  kindness  gathered  around  him. 

French  Naval  preparations. — “Contracts  to  the  a- 
mount  of  nearly  =£1,250,000  have  just  been  made  at 
Cherbourg,  Brest,  L’Orient,  Toulon  and  Rochefort, 
for  large  quantities  of  timber  to  be  supplied  for  the 
French  Navy  during  the  next  five  years.” 

We  learn  from  Pensacola  that  the  steamship  Missis- 
sippi was  to  sail  thence  on  the  afternoon  of  30th  ult., 
for  the  station  off  Vera  Cruz,  with  official  despatches 
that  morning  received  from  Washington. 

Lieut.  B.  W.  Hunter,  late  of  the  Truxton,  has  been 
attached  to  the  Mississippi.  The  following  named 
Passed  Midshipmen  go  down  on  her  as  passengers: — 
Hynson,  Barrett,  Wells,  Wheelock,  Welsh,  and 
twenty  supernumeraries.  The  Potomac  would  be  the 
only  vessel  in  harbor  at  Pensacola  after  the  departure 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  former  is  expected  shortly 
to  sail.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  sickness  at  the 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard  has  abated. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic,  of  ft  ov.  3 d says: — We  have 
a letter  from  our  coirespondent  ‘Indicator’  who  is  yet 
in  Pensacola  advising  us  that  the  U.  S.  storeship  Re- 
lief, Bullus,  Lieut.  Commanding,  arrived  there  on  the 
30th  ult.,  20  days  from  Vera  Cruz.  His  letter  is  da- 
ted the  31st  ult.  He  writes:  hThe  only  intelligence 
by  her  of  interest  regards  the  projected  attack  on  Al- 
varado, which  Commodore  Conner  intends  to  lead  in 
person.  Capt  Fitzhugh  came  a passenger  in  the  Relief 
having  peen  detached  from  the  steamer  Mississippi, 
and  his  place  supplied  temporarily  by  Commander 
Adams,  heretofore  second  in  command.  Commodore 
Perry  has  hoisted  his  red,  broad  pendant  on  board  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  course  is  to  be  regarded  as  Com- 
modore, not  as  Captain. 

The  attack  on  Alvarado  was  to  take  place  on  the 
11th  or  12th  at  furthest.  The  steamer  Mississippi  ar- 
rived as  the  Relief  was  coming  out.  There  is  noth- 
ing sure  worth  communicating.  The  Princeton  sail- 
ed this  morning  for  VeraCruz.  The  John  Adams 
wasto  leave  to-day.  We  learn  further,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Truxton’s  crew  arrived  at  Pensacola 
on  the  Relief,  also  several  officers  on  their  way  to  the 
North  to  attend  the  Naval  Academy.” 
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From  the  N.  0.  Picayune  Extra,  Nov.  7. 

SECOND  ATTACK  ON  ALVARADO. 

Off  Antonio  Lizardo,  October  13,  1846. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  on  the  eve  of  another  at- 
tack on  Alvarado.  At  5 o’clock  this  afternoon  Com. 
Conner  issued  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  squadron 
(frigates  Cumberland  and  Raritan  excepted)  for  ttie 
mouth  of  the  Alvarado  river  The  commodore  takes 
command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  making  use 
of  the  steamer  Vixen  as  his  flag  ship  for  ttie  occa 
sion.  One  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  is  the  hour 
fixed  for  getting  under  weigh,  and  already  the  stea- 
mers M ississippi,  V ixen , and  McLane  are  firing  up. 
Besides  these  vessels  the  force  consists  of  the  reve- 
nue cutter  Forward,  schooners  Reefer,  Petrel,  and 
Bonito,  and  prize  schooner  Nonata-  This  latter  ves- 
sel was  recently  captured  from  the  Mexicans,  and 
was  formerly  the  American  schooner  Belle,  out  of 
your  port.  She  now  mounts  four  42  pound  carro- 
nades.  For  the  past  month  we  have  been  drilling 
our  men  as  infantry  upon  a small  island  here,  and 
Jack  is  so  anxious  for  a tight  that  he  marks  time  with 
a good  grace,  and  every  one  appears  pleased,  that  at 
last  we  are  to  have  a chance  at  the  enemy. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  Mexicans  have  a 
ten  gun  battery,  and  we  know  of  a brig  of  war  anil 
two  gunboats  being  anchored  inside.  A number  of 
their  small  merchantmen  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
harbor,  and  there  must  be  a smart  sprinkling  of  prize 
money  in  store  for  us. 

October  16.  Our  sailing  orders  for  the  morning 
of  ttie  14th  were  countermanded  in  consequence  of 
its  blowing  loo  fresh  for  operations — occasioning  a 
delay  of  ttie  expedition  for  twenty-four  hours.  We 
sailed,  however,  at  1 o’clock,  A.  M.,  yesterday,  but 
I regret  to  say  that  we  are  all  at  anchor  again  to- 
day and  Alvarado  is  yet  in  possession  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

You  were  pleased  to  call  the  former  attack  on  Al- 
varado an  abortion,  and  1 suppose  you  will  not  be 
sparing  of  hard  names  for  the  present  failure;  but  1 
trust  that  w hen  you  examine  the  facts  of  the  case, 
you  will  understand  that  it  is  owing  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  Coin.  Conner,  and  to 
the  natural  defences  of  tiie  place  itself,  that  we 
have  not  been  successful,  rather  than  to  any  want 
of  skill  or  courage  on  his  part,  or  lack  of  spirit  and 
support  by  the  officers  and  men  under  Ins  command. 

We  were  within  ten  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver at  daylight  and  stood  slowly  into  shore,  it  being 
dead  calm  — the  Vixen  and  McLane  towing  the 
schooners — the  Mississippi  anchored  at  long  shot 
distance  arid  commenced  her  fire.  Up  to  this  time 
every  thing  seemed  favorable  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  There  being  a heavy  swell  on  the  bar 
the  pilots  declined  taking  the  vessels  over.  The 
commodore  leading  in  the  Vixen,  with  the  rest  of 
the  force  following,  passed  by  the  fort,  each  vessel 
firing  her  broadside  as  she  ranged  ahead,  with  but 
little  effect,  however,  owing  to  the  distance.  A long 
eighteen  hi  the  Forward  scuta  shot  directly  into  the 
for' — this  movement  was  repeated  with  better  suc- 
cess, the  distance  being  lessened  and  again  the  For- 
ward made  a most  beaulilul  shot.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Mississippi  had  closed  up  and  was  exploding  her 
Paixhans  about  the  heads  of  the  Mexicans  in  a way 
that  must  have  made  some  of  tnem  see  more  stars 
than  the  Lord  ever  made.  One  shot  from  her  dis- 
mounted a heavy  gun  of  theirs  from  a stockade,  thi- 
they  s ion  reined  led,  but  thus  far  all  their  shot  had 
fallen  short.  During  the  morning  several  of  our 
boats  sounded  within  hall  a mile  ol  the  fort,  receiv- 
ing the  fire  ol  the  enemy  w ith  as  much  impunity  as 
indifference  i'he  suet!  on  the  bar  having  somewhat 
subsided  at  1 P.  M.,  the  line  was  formed  as  follows: 
steam,  r Vixen,  flag  ship,  towing  gun-b  ats  Reefer 
and  B,>niia;  steamer  McLane,  lowing  the  Nonata; 
culler  Foi  ward  arid  gun-boat  Petrel;  then  two  launch- 
es, lurec  cutters,  arid  a barge,  containing  a force  des- 
tined lor  boaidmg  the  vessels  of  war,  brought  up  the 
n ar  The  Vixen,  with  her  tow  passed  the  bar  and 
took  position  within  point  blank  range,  but  the  Mc- 
Lain. stuv  k lost,  and  the  commodore  rinding  himself 
deprived  ol  two  thirds  of  his  force,  and  being  unable 
to  sustain  die  fire  of  a twelve  gun  battery  with  but 
four  light  pieces  of  his  own,  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
The  force  in  the  boats  was  now  exposed  to  a heavy 
fire,  the  shot  flying  thick  and  fast  around  us,  and  had 
the  Mexicans  fired  grape  it  would  have  knocked 
some  of  us  in Lo  fits.  We  escaped  however,  with  a 
good  ducking  from  the  spray  ol  the  balls. 

It  being  now  too  late  in  the  day  for  any  further 
operations,  signal  was  made  to  return  for  anchorage, 

. and  thus  ended  this  bloodless  combat,  bloodless  not 
beacuse  each  and  every  man  of  us  would  not  have 
shed  our  heart’s  best  to  have  g .ined  the  day,  not  be- 
cause our  piari  of  alia  k was  not  good,  or  that  we 
wer.  not  propetly  led,  but  because  Providence  has 
provided  the  enemy  with  suen  natural  defences  as 


cannot  be  overcome  hy  a naval  attack  with  such 
means  as  Com.  Conner  has  at  his  disposal.  The 
McLane  is  an  abominable  abortion,  (to  make  use  of 
your  own  word,)  drawing  too  much  water  to  be  ser 
viceable,  and  with  not  sufficient  power  lo  drive  her 
over  three  and  a half  knots  an  hour — hut  it  is  due  to 
Capt.  Howard  to  say  that  as  soon  as  he  got  his  vessel 
afloat  again  he  proffered  to  make  another  attempt  to 
pass  the  bar,  but  the  commodore  declined,  as  it  was 
now  too  late  in  the  afternoon. 

There  remains  one  w ay  lo  take  this  Alvarado,  and, 
mark  my  words,  it  will  be  done  before  o.any  weeks; 
meanwhile  we  must  expect  to  be  severely  handled 
by  the  newspaper-  at  home,  and  bv  people  who  ex- 
pect us  to  accomplish  impossibilities  and  gain  glory 
on  a field  where  none  is  to  be  won — although  no 
man,  with  two  ideas  in  his  head,  who  witnessed  our 
recent  defeat  can  attribute  blame  to  any  one. 

Attack  on  Tobasco.  — October  25.  On  the  night  of 
16th  inst.,  the  three  steamers,  cutter  Forward, schrs. 
Bonito,  Reefer,  and  Nonata,  under  command  of 
Com.  Perry,  left  Anton  Lizardo  for  an  attack  on 
Tobasco.  On  the  morning  of  the  17lh,  the  Missis- 
sippi made  a prize  of  the  American  bark  Coosa. 
Capt.  Hickling,  oft  Alvarado  river,  and  sent  her  to 
this  place  upon  suspicion  of  her  being  about  lo  land 
her  cargo  on  the  Mexican  coast.  This  vessel  was 
cleared  from  New  Orleans  on  the  31  inst.  for  Hava 
na,  by  Messrs.  Wylie  & Egana,  with  1 600  bales  of 
cotton,  put  up  in  200  pound  bales,  and  there  appears 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  for  Mex- 
ico. She  will  sail  for  your  port  on  the  27th,  in 
charge  of  passed  midshipman  Barrett,  son  of  one  ol 
your  former  collectors. 

To-day  another  prize,  the  Yucatan  schooner  ‘ El 
Telegrafo,’’  arrived  from  the  'Tobasco  expedition  on 
the  22d,  and  reports  the  fleet  standing  off  the  land 
waiting  lor  weather  to  go  into  the  river. 

Yours,  R.  A. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT. 

After  putting  the  above  iri  type,  the  Washington 
Union  reached  us  containing — 

COMMODORE  CONNER’S  LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  NAVY 

“ U S Ship  Cumberland. 

“ Off  Vera  Cruz.  Oct  17,  1846 
It  is  with  feelings  ol  deep  mortification  that  I ap- 
prize the  department  of  l he  failure  of  another  attempt 
to  enter  tfie  river  of  Alvarado. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  15ih,  a little  after  sunrise, 

I reached  the  entrance  of  that  river,  with  the  steam- 
er Vixen,  the  ihree  gunboats,  the  prize  schooner  No. 
nota.  mounting  four  guns,  arid  the  revenue  vessels 
schooner  Forward  and  steamer  McLane,  accompa- 
nied by  ttie  Mississippi,  Cummudore  Perry.  It  was 
intended  the  latter  should  cannonade  the  batter:, 
while  the  smaller  vessels  crossetl  the  bar.  It  was 
found,  however,  she  could  not  approach  near  enough 
lo  make  any  impression  on  the  work  with  her  shells. 
This  battery  mounted  seven  guns;  and  immediately 
behind  it.  on  an  elevated  knoll,  was  a platform,  on 
which  was  a mounted  pivut-guri.  Kno  v ing  thesinall 
power  of  the  steamers  on  which  1 depenued  to  tow 
ttie  small  vessels  over  the  bar,  and  up  the  river,  I 
was  desirous  to  having  a favorable  wind  to  assist 
them.  For  this  puipuse,  1 delayed  moving  until 
neat  ly  two  o’clock,  bul  -eeing  no  prospect  of  the  usu 
al  sea  breeze  setting  in,  I determined  to  proceed. — 
The  first  division,  composed  of  the  Reefer  and  Boni- 
ta, in  tow  of  the  Vixen,  got  under  way,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  ttie  second  division,  consisting  of  the  No- 
nata, Forward,  and  Peirel,  lowed  by  the  McLane. — 
As  they  approached  the  b.  r,  ihe  curreril  became 
stronger,  causing  ihe  sleemers  to  steer  badly,  and 
les-ened  their  progress  to  not  more  than  a mile,  or  a 
mile  and  a hall  the  hour. 

“The  first  division  continued  lo  advance  steadily, 
and  had  been  some  time  engaged  with  the  battery, 
when  1 had  the  mortification  to  see  the  McLane 
aground  on  the  bar,  and  the  vessels  she  bad  in  low, 
foul  ol  each  oilier  in  Ihe  greatest  disorder. 

“As  it  was  evident  no  support  could  be  expected 
from  the  second  division  for  some  time,  if  at  all,  and 
as  the  three  vessels  composing  the  first,  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  prosecute  the  attack, even  if  they  could 
pass  the  battery,  with  which  we  were  engaged,  1 was 
constrained  to  order  the  Vixen  to  be  put  about,  and 
repass  the  bar. 

“It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that  besides 
the  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  there  is  ano- 
ther at  the  town,  one  and  a half  miles  distant,  o( 
three  guns,  with  two  brigs,  each  mounting  nine  guns, 
a schooner  of  seven  guns,  and  two  gunboats,  each 
carrying  a long  23-pounder — all  so  disposed  as  to 
command  the  channel.  By  the  time  the  Vixen  join- 
ed tier,  the  McLane  was  again  afloat,  without  having 
sustained  any  material  injury.  It  was  obvious,  how 
ever,  her  draft  (ten  feel  two  inches)  was  too  great  to 
pass  the  Dar  in  its  present  state.  Generally,  there 


are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  on  it,  and  my  infor- 
mation led  me  to  believe  I should  find  that  depth 
now,  but  the  late  floods  have  probabL  lessened  it,  as 
on  sounding,  previously  to  entering,  there  were  bare- 
ly twelve  Teel.  The  Vixen  struck  twice  ingoing 
over,  though  drawing  only  seven  feel.  The  current 
was  aLo  stronger  in  the  river  than  I expected,  and 
even  if  she  could  pass  the  bar,  I felt  convinced  the 
power  of  the  McLane  was  inadequate  to  make  head 
against  it  with  any  vessel  in  tow.  These  consider- 
ations and  Ihe  day  being  far  spent — induced  me, 
however,  much  against  my  inclination,  to  abandon 
any  further  attempt  at  present  to  enter  the  river. 

“Except  for  a short  time,  from  early  iri  the  spring 
to  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  no  one, 
not  acquainted  with  them,  can  have  any  conception 
of  the  difficulties  attending  naval  operations  on  this 
coast.  The  north  winds,  during  the  winter  months, 
are  sudden  and  violent,  accompanied  by  high  seas 
and  strong  currents.  No  judgment  can  be  formed 
as  to  what  moment  they  may  commence.  Under 
such  circumstances,  an  opinion  may  be  easily  form- 
ed of  the  difficulty  of  landing  a body  of  men  on  the 
open  coast,  and  also  of  the  danger  from  the  elements 
attending  it. 

"1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obt  servant, 

“D.  CONNER, 
“Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
“Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington.” 
The  Union  publishes  the  above,  and  remarks: — 
The  reader  will  see  it  stated  in  private  letters  from 
the  squadron  that  Commodore  Perry,  with  the  larger 
portion  of  the  vessels,  has  gone  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Tobasco,  w here  some  bouts  have  taken  shel- 
ter that  assist  in  keeping  open  the  commerce  of  the 
place. 

Since  the  abortive  attack  on  Alvarado,  which  Com- 
modore Conner  describes  in  Ins  despatch,  he  has  been 
joined,  in  all  probability,  by  the  Princeton  and  the 
Spitfire — lit  us  considerably  increasing  his  means  for 
attack. 

THE  PACIFIC  SQUADRON. 

Accounts  fiom  the  Pacific  of  August  22,  afford  us 
some  interesting  particulars  : 

Ori  the  22d  of  July,  Commodore  Stockton  assumed 
command  of  the  United  Slates  naval  forces  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico.  On  ihe  25th  the  “Cyane,” 
with  the-'California  company  of  mounted  reflemen,” 
under  Col.  Fremont,  sailed  from  Monterey  lor  San 
Diego,  that  they  might  be  landed  southward  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  amounting  to  5UU  men,  under  Gen 
Castro  and  G w.  Pico,  who  were  well  fortified  al  the 
camp  of  the  Mesa,  three  miles  from  the  “city  ol  the 
Angels.”  A lew  days  after.  Commodore  Slocktoo, 
in  the  “Congress,”  sailed  lor  San  Pedro,  where  he 
landed  with  his  gallant  sailor  army,  and  marched  di- 
i eel  ly  lor  Ihe  rcduublable  “camp  ol  the  Mesa.” — 
Whet!  he  hud  come  within  12  miles  of  the  camp,  Ge- 
neral Castro  broke  ground  and  ran  lor  the  i ily  of 
Mexico.  f'he  governor  ol  i tie  territory,  and  the 
other  pi  ineipal  ; ffi-’ers,  sepai  aied  m different  parlies; 
and  on  llie  13m  August,  having  been  joined  ny  Col. 
Fremum  anti  bl)  riflemen,  and  by  Mr.  Larkin,  late 
American  consul,  me  Commodore  elite i ed  the  famous 
“Ciudad  de  lo-  Angelus,”  the  capital  of  the  Calilor- 
mas,  and  took  quiet  possession  ol  the  government- 
house.  Most  of  the  principal  officers  were  subse- 
quently taken. 

The  American  force  thus  chased  the  Mexican  ar- 
my more  than  31)0  miles  along  the  coast;  pursued 
them  30  miles  n.  the  interior  ol  Iheir  country;  routed 
and  dispersed  them,  ami  secuied  quiet  possession  of 
their  territory. 

I lie  "Congress”  was  to  Sail  iri  a few  days  on  a 
crui.-e  fur  the  protection  ol  our  commerce,  and  ihe 
remaining  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  lo  he  dis- 
posed with  a view  to  the  same  object,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  spared  from  the  blockade  ul  the  southern 
coast. 

'Ihe  President’s  proclamation,  am)  t he  congressi- 
onal proceedings  in  lelerence  to  the  war,  were  first 
received  hy  Commodore  Stockton  (in  a Mexican  ac- 
count) on  the  JS)lh  of  August,  by  the  United  Slates 
ship  Warren,  Irom  Mazatlan.  Ttie  flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  is  now  flying  from  every  commanding  po- 
sition in  the  territory  of  California. 

The  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  men  who  ac- 
companied the  commodore  on  this  expedition  alter 
Castro,  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  Their 
march  was  trying  and  hazardous,  perhaps  longer  than 
has  ever  been  made  in  me  interior  of  a country  by 
sailors  ulitr  an  enemy. — Wash.  Union 

The  John  Jldams  U.  S.  ship,  Commander  McClu- 
ney,  sailed  on  me  4 . fi  inst.  from  Pensacola  lor  Vera 
Cruz. 

Prizes.  — Bark  Coosa , recently  seized  off  Alvarado 
by  the  U.  Slates  Squadron,  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
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on  the  10th  instant,  in  charge  of  Passed  Midshipman 
Barrett. 

The  Mexican  prize  schooner  Telegraph,  taken  by 
by  the  U.  S.  steamship  Mississippi  off  Tabasco,  was 
brought  up  to  the  fleet  on  the  16th  ult. 

Prize  Money — The  Slaver  Pons. — The  United 
States  Commissioner  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  slaver  Pons  on  Friday, 
made  report  in  the  U.  States  District  Court,  when  it 
was  ordered  that  $2,516  48  be  paid  to  the  Navy 
Pension  Fund,  and  $2,518  48  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  United  States  ship  Yorktown,  who  made  the 
capture. 

Capture  of  a Mexican  vessel  of  War  in  the  Pacific. — 
The  JV.  Y.  American  has  received  files  of  Mexican 
papers  to  a late  date.  One  of  them  gives  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  received  at  Mexico  from 
Mazatlan:  “Yesterday  two  vessels  appeared  in  sight 
of  our  harbor,  one  of  which  came  into  port,  proving 
herself  an  American  frigate,  and  the  other  put  to  sea 
again.  Permission  was  immediately  asked  of  her 
commander  by  the  house  of  Haas  & Denghausen  to 
land  some  goods  from  a Mexican  vessel  then  at  the 

Wliarf.  Pcrmiaoion  xroo  grontod,  and  tlvo  frigate  CaC16 

to  anchor  six  miles  off  shore,  where  she  remained 
until  afternoon.  About  two  o’clock  she  got  under 
weigh,  having  previously  despatched  five  launches 
well  armed,  to  capture  the  Mexican  brig  of  war  Ma 
hckhadel,  then  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The  officers  and 
crew  on  board  the  brig  being  totally  unprepared  for 
an  attack,  took  their  boats  in  great  confusion,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Americans.  Two  officers  named 
Zerega  and  Cihlio  and  several  sailors,  not  quite  so 
expert  as  their  fellows  in  making  tracks,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  moment  the  “Yankees”  found  them- 
selves masters  of  the  vessel,  they  cut  her  cables  and 
made  sail  for  the  frigate.  While  this  was  going  for- 
ward, an  armed  force  and  a mob  asking  arms  where- 
with to  avenge  so  wanton  an  insult  to  the  Mexican 
flag,  gathered  together  in  the  Plaza,  but  their  intend- 
ed victims  were  soon  beyond  their  reach.  Great  ex- 
citement prevails  here,  and  Providence  only  knows 
what  will  be  the  result.” 

Obituary. — Foster  Rhodes  Esq.,  U.  S.  naval  con- 
structor, died  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola,  on  the 
7th  Nov.  1846.  He  was  one  of  the  best  practical 
Naval  architects  of  his  day.  Besides  being  the  con- 
structor of  several  of  our  most  beautiful  ships  of  war, 
Mr.  R.  was  the  builder  of  all  the  vessels  composing 
the  Turkish  Navy  after  their  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
the  European  Powers  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  The 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  moral  excellence  of  the  de- 
ceased through  life,  won  for  him  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

AT  THE  WHIG  RALLY  AT  FANEUIL  HALL. 


On  Friday  evening,  November  6,  1846. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  citizens:  1 had  not 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  my  wish  rather  to  avoid,  than  to  seek, 
opportunities  of  addressing  large  public  bodies.— 
While  it  is  my  purpose  to  discharge,  as  well  as  1 am 
able,  the  duties  which  devolve  on  me,  as  a citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1 must,  as  a 
general  rule,  leave  the  discussion  of  particular  sub- 
jects befose  you  to  younger,  as  well  as  abler  hands. 
[Great  cheering,  and  cries  of  “Go  on.”] 

Gentlemen,  since  some  little  while — 1 think  about 
six  or  seven  weeks  ago — great  changes  have  taken 
place,  not  only  with  regard  to  political  parties,  but 
with  respect  to  the  great  political  piospects  of  the 
country. 

There  are  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  heard 
me  on  a former  occasion,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen 
here  present,  this  evening,  who  have  heard  me  de- 
clare that  it  was  difficult,  and  always  would  be  diffi- 
cult, to  maintain  such  principles  unless  we  could 
make  an  impression  for  good  upon  the  great  central 
portion  of  our  Union.  We  had  done  excellently  in 
the  east — excellently  in  the  south,  and  in  the  soulh- 
ea9t_and  excellently  in  the  steady  west.  But  nev- 
ertheless, while  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
were  against  us  our  difficulty  was  great.  We  re- 
quired them  to  come  forward  in  the  great  work  of 
maintaining  sound  whig  principles.  Here  was  our 
hope.  And  now  or  later,  to-morrow  if  not  to-day, 
we  trusted  that  they  would  array  themselves  on  the 
right  side. 

That  day  has  come.  [Great  cheering.]  The 
brightening  of  that  morning  has  dawned  upon  us — 
and  they  are  here,  to-day,  not  against,  but  with  us. 
[Renewed  applause.] 

Gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you  that  every  election, 
since  the  policy  of  the  administration  has  been  de- 
veloped, lias  been,  more  or  less,  adverse  to  that  ad- 
ministration. The  results  in  Maryland,  in  New  Jer 


sey,  in  Florida,  in  Georgia,  in  Ohio,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  New  York,  [loud  cheers,]  all  prove  this. — 
And  will  any  man  say,  can  any  one  suggest,  that  one 
single  state  has  sanctioned  the  policy  of  the  present 
administration? 

The  most  recent  demonstration  has  been  in  New 
York.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  The  state  of  this 
election  is  very  well  known  to  all  of  you,  and  1 do 
not  know  of  anything  new  to  communicate,  except 
the  following  telegraphic  despatch,  dated  at  five 
o’clock  this  afternoon — which  1 will  read  — 

“The  good  news  of  yesterday  is  more  than  con- 
firmed by  telegraph  from  Buffalo  and  through  this 
P.  M.  John  Young’s  majority  will  not  be  less  than 
11,000;  23  whigs  are  elected  to  congress  out  of  34, 
and  at  least  70  whig  members  of  assembly  out  of  the 
128.  Under  the  term  ‘whigs’  we  do  not  include  any 
‘anti-renters’  or  ‘hunkers.’  Massachusetts  will  re- 
spond to  this  next  Monday,  will  she  not?” 

Gentlemen,  will  not  Massachusetts  respond?  [Im- 
mense cheering] 

Now  gentlemen,  there  remains  an  important  ques- 
tion to  be  answered.  It  is  this.  What  has  produc- 
ed this  great  change  in  the  political  policy  of  the 
people?  And  upon  this  question  1 confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  state  of  New  York,  the  change  in 
which  is  the  most  recent  and  important  of  all. 

And  what  is  it? 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  anti-rent  vote, 
the  universal  suffrage  vote,  &c.,  would  greatly  affect 
the  result.  We  have  also  heard  it  said  that  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  Gov.  Wright  would  turn  the  scale 
of  the  election.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
case  lies  deeper  than  all  this. 

There  are  counties  on  the  river  which  have  given 
positive  whig  majorities — such  as  Long  Island,  and 
the  river  counties — wherein  the  question  did  not  turn 
upon  the  local  questions  affecting  the  personal  choice 
of  members.  But,  throwing  aside  these  returos  for 
the  assembly,  and  all  the  local  questions  connected 
with  them,  it  is  now  certain  that  the  whigs  have  elec- 
ted the  governor  of  New  York  by  11,000  or  12,000 
majority.  Not  only  is  this  a very  handsome  majority 
for  the  governor,  but  when  we  look  at  the  congres- 
sional delegation,  we  find  that  more  than  two  thirds 
[cheers]  are  ours.  [Cheering.]  Throughout  the 
whole  state  we  ran  for  members  of  congress,  and 
throughout  the  whole  state  we  are  far  ahead.  But 
instead  of  choosing  23,  the  whigs  ought  to  have  chos- 
en 26  members.  Unhappily,  in  the  city,  and  in  Kings’ 
county,  the  whigs  and  the  native  republicans  were 
divided. 

Now,  the  native  republicans  and  the  whigs  are  di- 
vided. Amongst  the  former  I must  say  there  are 
men  of  intelligence,  and  I am  glad  to  say  men  of  the 
best  character.  They  have  all  great  personal  and 
political  respectability,  and  I should  be  glad  if  all 
could  be  chosen.  I should  be  happy,  too,  could,  at 
the  same  time,  some  others  of  our  candidates  for 
congress  have  been  elected.  James  Munroe,  inherit- 
ing not  only  the  name,  but  the  virtues  of  his  ances- 
tor, Van  Wagenen,  Phoenix.  Unhappily  this  division 
amongst  our  parly,  and  amongst  the  agents  we  em- 
ployed, defeated  all,  and  let  in  the  enemy. 

This  let  in  the  enemy.  This  was  unhappy.  But 
it  does  not  become  me  to  impute  blame  to  any  body, 
on  this  account.  It  was  one  of  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Gentlemen,  I shall  go,  on  Monday,  to  the  meeting 
in  the  town  in  which  I live,  and  there  deposite  my 
vote.  [Loud  applause.]  I shall  find  many  well 
meaning  men  who  differ  from  me,  though  they  do 
not  write  “ conscience ” upon  their  flag.  Some  of  my 
worthy  neighbors  will  give  their  votes  for  the  candi- 
dates of  the  3d  parly,  with  the  certainty  that  their 
votes  can  only  avail  to  keep  the  district  unrepresent- 
ed, or  let  in  the  opposition  candidate.  1 wish,  that 
upon  this  subject,  1 could  address  myself — feeble  e^s 
my  voice  may  be — to  every  voter  in  the  district  in 
which  1 live. 

The  evil  which  threatens  us  is  not  to  be  overcome 
by  railing  or  reproach,  but  by  reasoning  with  our 
neighbors — by  representing  to  them  the  true  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct — and  by  showing  them  its 
inevitable  result. 

It  is  as  clear  as  anything  can  be,  that  those  por- 
sons  who  voted  (he  third  party  ticket  in  1844,  suffer- 
ed Mr.  Polk  lo  be  elected  and  Texas  to  be  annexed. 
And  therefore,  so  far  as  their  permission  extended, 
they  suffered  what  we  call  the  Mexican  war  to  be 
sprung  upon  us.  The  Mexican  war!  It  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  house-tops  by  the  opposition,  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  would  involve  a war  with  Mex- 
ico, and  denied  by  the  other  side.  And  yet  those 
who  professed  to  be  the  most  zealous  of  peaceful  an- 
nexation, did  just  what  they  could  to  bring  about  a 
war. 

But  to  return  to  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  these  changes  in  the  middle  states.  What  has 
caused  this  change? 


It  ig  all  to  be  referred  to  the  recent  measures  of 
congress,  not  owing  to  the  change  of  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred here  and  there  iD  the  state  of  New  York,  but 
because  the  reflecting  men  of  all  parties — the  mass- 
es, the  troops,  have  come  over  from  the  opposite  side 
and  voted  the  whig  ticket.  In  the  most  effectual 
manner  they  have  signified  their  utter  disapproba- 
tion of  the  war,  the  new  tariff,  the  sub-treasury,  and 
the  various  other  projects  of  the  administration. — 
Tried  on  this  standard,  New  York  has  gone  whig, 
and  especially  as  to  members  of  congress  has  she 
gone  whig  out  and  out.  The  result  here  opens  quite 
a new  view — it  opens  quite  new  prospects;  and  if,  as 
I trust,  the  whigs  will  act  becomingly  and  moderate- 
ly, and  discreetly,  we  shall  hold  the  majority  we 
have  gained. 

Gentlemen,!  do  not  suppose  that  the  sub-treasury 
did  much  for  the  administration  in  New  York. — 
That  is  not  yet  in  operation,  and  its  benefits  are  not 
yet  perceived.  [Laughter.]  Much  as  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Union,  it  cannot  refer  all  these  results  to 
the  sub-treasury,  cither  on  one  side  or  the  other. — 
The  tariff  and  the  war  have  had  their  share. 

But  I do  not  propose.  1 have  not  lime  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  either  of  these. 

The  Mexican  war  is  universally  odious  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  any  Sem- 
pronius  who  raises  his  voice  for  it. 

[Here  some  one  in  the  gallery  asked  Mr.  Webster 
who  voted  for  the  war.  He  replied,  “nobody  at  all. 
The  president  made  tt  without  any  vote  whatever.” 
Tremendous  applause.] 

And  that  leads  me  to  say  that  the  war,  in  its  ori- 
gin, was  a presidential  war.  But  the  constitution 
declares  that  congress  alone  shall  have  the  power  of 
declaring  war;  and  I beg  to  know  where,  when,  and 
how  they  so  declared  it.  Every  one  does  know  that 
our  army  was  ordered,  by  the  president,  to  advance 
from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande,  thereby  invad- 
ing a foreign  territory.  And  because  the  Mexicans 
resisted  this  encroachment  on  their  soil,  we  have 
next  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  that  war  ex- 
ists between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The 
proclamation  of  the  president  stated  that  explicitly. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  question  here. — 
Texas  had  become  a part  of  this  Union.  We  had 
received  her  as  a state,  and  had  assumed  her  bound- 
ary— the  Nueces.  Why  should  we  not  treat  with 
Mexico  for  that?  Why,  when  all  new  territory  of 
the  United  States  was  bounded  by  the  Nueces,  and 
everything  beyond  that  was  claimed  by  Mexico,  and 
in  the  actual  possession  of  Mexico — why,  then,  1 say, 
should  the  president  of  the  United  States  have  or- 
dered the  army  south  of  Nueces,  to  take  possession 
of  the  Mexican  land?  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
war,  and  that  was  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  [Vehement  applause.] — 
Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war,  and 
yet  it  is  obvious,  under  the  present  construction,  that 
if  the  president  is  resolved  to  involve  the  country  in 
a war,  he  may  do  it.  This,  I say,  is  a great  mis- 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  president;  it  is  a clear 
violation  of  his  duty;  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  im- 
peachable offence.  [Great  cheering.] 

The  great  objection  to  this  war  is,  that  it  is  illegal 
in  its  character.  There  has  been  a great  violation  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  president.  He  has  plunged 
the  country  into  war,  whereas,  unless  in  case  of  in- 
vasion of  our  actual  limits,  he  has  no  right  so  to  do. 
In  that  case  of  such  invasion,  the  power  does  exist 
in  the  president  to  take  measures  to  repel  aggression. 
But  to  go  out  of  our  limits,  and  declare  war  fora 
foreign  occupation  of  wbat  does  not  belong  to  us,  is 
no  part  of  the  power  invested  in  our  president  by  our 
constitution. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  speak  with  all  soberness 
in  this  respect,  and  1 would  say  nothing,  here,  to- 
night, which  I would  not  say  in  ray  place  in  con- 
gress, or  before  the  whole  world.  The  question  now 
is,  for  what  purpose,  and  to  what  ends  is  this  present 
war  to  be  prosecuted. 

And  in  speaking  of  this,  let  me,  in  the  first  place, 
put  myself  right  before  the  people.  Individually,  I 
have  no  respect  for  the  government  of  Mexico.  The 
people  of  that  country  are  the  worst  governed  on  the 
lace  of  the  earth.  They  are  subject  wholly  to  mili- 
tary despotism,  and  it  matters  not  whether  Faredes, 
Almonte,  Santa  Anna,  Ampudia,  or  any  one  else 
wields  the  supreme  power.  They  are  all,  and  only, 
military  chiefs. 

And  I say,  also,  that  Mexico  should  have  come  to 
terms  with  us  before.  The  United  States  have  well- 
founded  claims  againgt  Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  And  1 have  as  little  doubt,  and  as  little 
hesitation,  in  saying  that  Mexico  has  behaved  most 
wrongfully  towards  us.  She  has  acted  ruinously  for 
her  own  interests,  and  injuriously  for  her  own  char- 
acter, in  all  respects. 
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Mexico  is  a republic  professedly  formed  on  our 
own  model.  I could  wish — we  all  wish — that  she 
could  find  amongst  her  sons  another  Washington. — 
But  the  truth  must  be  told.  And  the  truth  is,  that 
all  the  republics  made  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America,  have  been  most  miserable  failures. — 
Mexico,  especially,  has  no  principle  of  free  govern- 
ment about  her  at  all 

But  to  indulge  these  considerations  is  not  to  dis- 
charge our  own  duty  of  inquiry  into  the  objects  and 
ends  of  this  war.  Who  knows  anything  about  the 
war,  except  that  our  armies  have  reached  to  Monte- 
rey, and  will  reach  to  Mexico,  if  they  can.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  what  then?  I-  the  whole  country  to 
be  fortified — taken  possession  of  as  American  terri- 
tory— a territory  equal  to  the  formation  of  forty  new 
stales?  Thes>-  are  questions  which  it  is  time  for  us 
to  put  with  sobriety  and  seriousness.  It  is  lime  for 
us  to  know  what  are  the  objects  and  designs  of  our 
government. 

The  people  of  these  United  Stales  are  not  in  the 
hatdt  of  calculating,  when  a right  is  to  be  asserted, 
what  w ill  be  the  expense,  but  on  an  occasion  of  'his 
kind  they  will  be  very  apt  to  ask  what  the  specula 
lion  will  cost.  1 have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  of  this  respect,  and  I submit  to  your 
consideration  the  results  to  which  1 have  arrived. 


It  appears  from  the  monthly  statements  ot  the  treasur- 
er of  the  U.  States,  that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  27 1 h April  was  $12. 036.000 

1st  June  “ 11  478,000  dim.  in  May  $558,000 

29th  June  *•  9,310  000  “ June  2,168.000 

27th  July  “ 7,725  000  « July  1 5S5  000 

24 1 h Aug.  “ 5,593.000  “ Aug.  2 132,000 

21st  Sept.  “ 4,815,000  “ Sept.  778,000 


Total  diminution  in  5 months  $7,221,000 
And  it  appears  from  the  monthly  statements  of  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  that  the  amount  of  outstand- 
ing treasury  notes  was  as  follows: 

1st  Aug.  last,  $447,000  (being  the  remains  of  old  issues) 
1st  Sepi.  “ 1.090,000  Increase  in  August,  $643,000 

1st  Oct.  “ 2.240,000  “ Sept.,  1,150,000 

Making  the  excess  of  expenditures  (beyond  re- 
ceipts) for  5 months,  $9,014,000. 

The  excess  being  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  $21,633,- 
600. 


According  to  the  President’s  message  to  congress 
last  December,  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1845,  were  $29,769,000.  If  they  are  the  same 
the  present  year,  it  would  appear  that  the  govern- 
ment is  expending  money  at  the  rate  of  $51,000,000 
per  annum.  But  as  payments  are,  probably,  not 
made  so  fast  as  debts  are  incurred,  it  may,  1 think, 
be  fairly  estimated  that  our  present  annual  expenses 
are  at  least  double  the  revenue,  that  is  to  say — at 
least  $60  000,000. 

So  i ha l the  result  is  that  the  government,  for  the 
last  live  months,  has  been  paying  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
millions  per  annum,  or  twice  ttie  amount  of  the  re- 
venue. And  this  does  not  include  the  outstanding 
claims. 

All  this  is  to  be  met.  And  how  is  it  to  be  met? 

Congress  has  given  authority  to  the  secretary  of  the 
trea-ury  to  issue  treasuiy  notes,  and  to  effect  a loan 
Ttie  noies  have  been  issued,  am1  the  loan  lias  been 
applied  for — at  a high  rate  ol  interest,  6 per  cent. — 
but  as  ttie  existing  debt  is  not  above  par,*  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  new  issue  can  be  obtained  on  favor- 
able terms. 


And  In  re  appear-  (he  absurdity  of  the  sub-treasury 
sctu  me.  Audi  must  say,  that  if  government  were 
to  set  itself  at  work  most  effectually  to  thwart  its  own 
financial  measures,  it  could  not  contrive  a better 
means  than  the  sub-treasury  for  that  purpose.  Go- 
vernment, for  instance,  asks  for  a loan  now,  and  ob- 
tains a loan  from  the  capitalists.  In  January  next, 
it  requires  another  loan  to  say  ten  millions,  all  to  be 
paid  in  specie.  Where  will  it  be  found?  It  would 
require  all  the  specie  in  New  York  and  Boston  to 
make  the  sum  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  scheme 
is  impracticable;  by  its  operation,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect, the  w heels  of  government  would  be  clogged; 
the  administration  would  be  obstructed  upon  its  own 
course,  and  government  would  be  deprived  of  ail 
means  of  action. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  administration  is  not,  at 
present,  remarkably  strong  in  financial  affairs,  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  war — and  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  cerlairi  that  it  will  be  hard  work,  rather  an 
up-hill  business,  to  carry  that  war  on.  And  provided  j 
that  every  dollar  which  government  gets  is  locked  up, 
as  required  by  the  sub-treasury  act,  the  machine  will  ! 
soon  come  to  a stand-still. 


* The  existing  United  Stales  6’s  have  16  years  lo  run,  I 
and  were  ui  104  and  1U5  until  the  secretary  advernsed  ! 
for  a loan  ol  five  millions,  llie  other  day,  (or  6’s  having  J 
10  years  to  run  This  loan  it  w as  supposed,  might  he  I 
taken  at  par — and  the  existing  6’s  were  lower  in  conse-  i 
Quence — and  were  quoted  at  par. 


Gentlemen,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  tariff.  That 
question  was  one  of  the  causes  which  operated  large- 
ly in  the  recent  New  York  election.  In  counties 
where,  for  years  before  we  had  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure a majority  any  where,  the  whigs  have  now  ma- 
jorities in  every  town  and  district.  The  tarifT  law  of 
1846  is  found  to  strike  directly  at  the  labor  of  the 
country  and  the  interests  of  labor.  [Prolonged  cheer- 
ing] I have  asked  a friend  of  mine  what  caused  the 
remarkable  change  in  his  district,  in  New  York,  and 
he  replied  that  this  was  not  an  agricultural,  but  a 
manufacturing  district,  and  the  new  law  was  a death 
blow  to  nearly  all  its  interests.  So  of  nearly  all 
places  where  manufactures  are  established. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  the  Mexican  war,  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  presidential  vetoes,  which  have  pro- 
duced the  great  changes  we  see  around  us. 

Sir,  there  are  two  surprises  which  have  been 
sprung  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  first  was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  at  the 
Baltimore  convention- — for  surely  no  people  was  less 
prepared  for  any  great  event  than  this  people  for  that 
nomination.  (Applause.)  When  the  event  was  first 
made  known,  as  you  are  all  aware,  the  great  ques- 
tion was,  “Who,  under  heaven  is  James  K.  Polk?’’ 
But  party  allegiance  was  so  strong,  that  it  overcame 
the  surprise,  and  convinced  the  people  that  Mr. 
Polk  was  an  especial  fit  man  to  maintain  and  support 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  in  particular.  (Laughter.) 

The  second  surprise  was  the  Mexican  war.  Who 
expected  that?  But  upon  the  11th  of  May  the  war 
did  exist,  according  to  the  president’s  declaration  — 
Our  army  was  then  in  a critical  condition  I had 
then,  gentlemen,  occasion  to  be  absent  from  con- 
gress and  at  home,  never  anticipating  such  a state  of 
things.  The  war  bill  which  you  have  so  often  heard 
referred  to,  passed  on  the  1 1 1 h , fourteen  members 
voting  against  it  in  the  house,  and  two  jn  the  senate. 
And  upon  what  ground  was  it  passed?  Surely,  on 
the  part  of  the  whigs,  that  the  country  was  unex- 
pectedly in  a state  of  war — that  our  army  was  in  an 
exposed  situation — and  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  them.  1 arrived  in  Washington  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  never  did  I hear  the  sug- 
gestion from  any  body,  that  a vote  for  that  bill  in- 
volved an  approval  of  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion. Never  did  l hear  of  such  a thing  then. 

Your  excellent  representative — than  whom  very 
few  men,  indeed,  enjoy  more  the  esteem,  respect 
and  confideaee  of  the  great  whig  party  of  the  U. 
States— [tremendous  cheering,]  was  one  who  voted 
for  the  bill.  The  opposition  to  it,  and  to  him,  springs 
up  here  and  nowhere  eUe.  The  members  from  the 
liberty  loving  slate  of  Vermont,  those  from  Connec- 
ticut—are  they  accused?  And  Amos  Abbot,  from 
your  third  district — is  there  a voice  raised  against 
him?  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  able, 
intelligent  anri  influential  members  of  congress,  and 
for  whom  every  whig  memb  r would  this  day,  witli 
all  his  heart,  cast  his  vole  for  speaker— was  any 
tiling  said  again-l  him?  Not  one  word. 

Fellow  citizens,  I am  grieved,  sorry,  that  at  this 
h.te  lime  a clamor  should  he  raised  against  your 
member  for  his  vole  on  that  oi  casion.  1 do  not 
think  it  quite  lair — it  is  not  reasonable  or  just — it  is 
not  at  all  like  Boston.  [Great  approbation.] 

Sir,  vve  live  in  a day  of  uncommon  prosperity. 

Heaven  has  been  gracious  to  us,  beyond  our  hopes 
We  have  been  blessed  with  health.  Education  has 
flourished.  Commerce  and  agriculture  are  prospe- 
rous- We  have  an  enterprising  and  thriving  popula- 
tion. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  excesses  sometimes  lead 
to  discontent,  arid  I am  afraid  that  something  of  that 
nature  is  the  case  with  us.  While  1 admit  that  lo 
(he  genial  influences  of  our  climate,  the  character 
of  our  soil,  the  energy  of  our  people,  much  of  this 
prosperity  is  owing,  1 cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
tact  that  the  protective  power  over  all  these — carry 
ing  us  onu  an)  to  honor  and  renown — is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  [A  tremendous  burst  of 
cheers.]  And  il  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret, that  I hear  any  suggestions  of  doing  away  with 
that  instrument.  [Renewed  shouts.]  I entertain  no 
such  counsel.  [Cheers. J I am  lor  taking  the  con- 
stitution as  our  iatners  lelt  it  lo  us,  and  standing  by 
it,  and  dying  by  it.  [Venement  cheers.]  I agree 
that  it  has  been  violated.  Ttie  admission  of  Texas — 
another  slaveholdmg  state — was  a violation  of  the 
constitution.  But,  how  was  that  accomplished?  I 
would  indulge  in  no  flitter  expressions  against  our 
southern  brethren.  They  had  education,  and  habit, 
and  prejudice,  all  to  sustain  them  in  llieir  course. — 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  members  of  congress 
Irom  the  north — from  New  Hampshire,  and  Connec- 
ticut, and  Maine — who  voted  lor  il?  How  they  so 
acted,  and  why  they  so  acted,  is  almost  utterly  in- 
comprehensible. How  they  have  since  been  reject 
ed  by  the  people,  is  comprehensible  enough.  [Lau- 
ghter ] 


I agree  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  struck  a 
blow  at  the  influence  of  free  institutions.  New  Eng- 
land might  have  prevented  it  if  she  would,  but  her 
people  would  not  be  roused.  Thank  God  1 did  not 
slumber  over  that  danger.  [Cheering  ] 

But  if  the  con-litution  be  violated — what  is  our 
duty?  To  destroy  it?  To  cast  it  aside?  Surely  not. 
But  to  renovate  and  restore  it.  To  be  more  alive  lo 
our  own  duties  under  it,  arid  more  earnest  in  per- 
forming them.  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  let  me 
say  to  you,  there  can  never  be  another  annexation  of 
slave  territory  lo  this  union  under  heaven.  Never — 
never!  [Vociferous  plaudits.]  But  if  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  party  feeling,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  dry  and  stale  loaves  and  fisues  in  the  gift 
of  party,  shall  neglect  their  duty — then  there  is  no 
limit  to  such  annexation,  from  the  Rio  Grande  lo 
Patagonia. 

Gentlemen,  has  not  the  constitution  given  this  peo- 
ple great  prosperity?  Has  not  our  commerce  flourish- 
ed under  il?  Has  it  not  made  our  flag  honored  and 
respected  in  every  sea  on  earth?  Has  it  not  fostered 
our  manufacturers?  Where  would  the  country  have 
been  without  it?  Where  would  our  Massachusetts 
have  been  without  it?  Not  the  Massachusetts  she 
now  is. 

1 will  not,  I cannot  contemplate— 1 cannot  endure 
to  turn  my  eyes  to  the  state  of  things  consequent  on 
an  abandonment  of  the  constitution. 

Some  have  spoken  of  it  as  violated,  and  therefore 
at  an  end.  But  is  it  not  plain  that  to  abrogate  it  in- 
volves the  abandonment  of  oaths — the  perpetration 
of  violence — the  shedding  of  blood — the  existence  of 
civil  war?  To  speak  of  disunion,  therefore,  without 
violence  and  bloodshed,  is  nonsense.  We  may,  it  is 
true,  make  a revolution  more  or  less  bloody — but  it 
will  be  a revolution  still. 

Sir,  no  true  whig  can  for  a moment  contemplate 
disunion.  The  project  has  been  charged  upon  the 
whig  party,  but  it  is  a false  charge.  [Immense  and 
long  continued  cheers  ] From  tiie  Orient  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  west,  an  American  is  known— not  as 
a citizen  of  Massachusetts  or  any  other  state — but  as 
a citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  union  which 
gives  us  our  character  abroad — and  may  we  all  and 
ever — in  the  language  of  the  Father  of  his  Country — 
“frown  indignantly”  on  all  attempts  to  dissever  it. — 
[Applause.]  Il  was  formed  amidst  the  agitation  of 
the  v\  hole  European  world.  The  subsequent  storms 
which  convulsed  that  quarter  of  the  gLbe  reached 
us  likewi-e,  ai  d what  carried  us  safely  through  them? 
What  but  this  constitution  of  the  United  States? — 
With  Him  at  the  helm,  the  constitution  was  the  ark 
which  bore  us  over  the  political  ocean  of  the  world, 
agitated  by  a thousand  whirlpools,  as  if  Eolus  had 
let  loose  all  his  winds — and  while  in  Europe  there 
was  but  one  Palinurus  who  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  pilot  who  “w  eaihered  the  storm” — we  had  in 
America  a yet  greater  pilot,  w ho  not  only  “whether- 
ed”  I he  stonn,  but  controlled  it.  [Loud  applause.] 

This  constitution,  therefore,  is  the  rallying  point 
of  all  true  Whigs,  and  should  be  so,  forever.  [Vehe- 
ment cheers]  If  we  were  now  to  say,  because  we 
suffer  some  temporary  grievance  from  its  provisions, 
tt  at  therefore  we  would  destroy  it,  get  rid  of  it,  we 
should  act  as  wisely  as  if  we  struck  down  the  sun 
from  heaven,  because  the  moon  sometimes  eclipses 
h is  light,  or  a cloud  passes  over  his  disc. 


OPERATIONS  OF  CAPTAIN  FREMONT  IN 
UPPER  CALIFORNIA. 

Official  despatch  from  General  Castro  to  the  Mexican  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Marine,  dated  April  ] , 1846.  trans- 
lated from  EL  Monitor  Republicano  of  the  10th  of  ■ 
May,  1846,  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

WAR  AND  NAVY  DEPAR  I MENTS. 

[No.  180  ] General  Prefecture  of  Upper  California. 
Your  Excellency:  In  m y note  of  the  5ih  of  last 
March,  1 informed  the  supreme  government  of  (he 
arrival  of  several  families  coming  from  the  United 
Slates,  win;  came  from  the  Sacramento  river,  and  of 
the  measures  taken  to  make  them  leave  the  depart- 
ment in  the  coming  month  of  May,  for  not  having 
brought  I fie  legal  pa-sports;  and  of  the  news  commu- 
nicated by  an  officer  who  also  entered  by  the  same 
road,  a few  days  afterwards,  with  an  armed  party 
announcing  that  during  the  past  winter  a considera- 
ble number  of  individuals  who  were  persecuted  for 
their  religious  opinions  were  to  leave  the  states  for 
this  country;  and  here  1 should  inform  your  excel- 
lency of  the  result  ol  the  line  of  conduct  observed  by 
the  said  officer,  to  whose  affairs  I referred  in  my  note 
of  the  6th  instant,  making  reference  to  my  sally  from 
this  point  in  consequence  of  the  intimation  given  lo 
Don  J.  C.  Fremont,  that  he  should  retire  from  with- 
in the  limits  of  thi-  department,  as  was  expressly  in- 
structed in  the  order  of  12lh  July,  1844. 

This  officer,  falling  in  ttie  respect  due  to  the  laws 
of  ttie  republic  and  the  authorities  of  Ihe  country, 
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introduced  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  population  of 
the  department  with  a respectable  force,  under  pre- 
text of  coming  with  a scientific  commission  from  Ins 
government;  and  treating  with  contempt  the  notice 
referred  to,  he  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  the 
Sierra  nearest  to  this  point,  distant  about  nine 
leagues,  having  only  made  a verbal  answer  as  to  what 
would  be  ihe  conduct  of  the  military  command  tin 
der  him  in  his  camp,  which  was,  that  they  did  Dot 
intend  to  obey  the  order  to  retire,  but  would  remain 
on  that  spot  prepared  to  resist  any  force  that  should 
attack  them. 

It  not  being  possible  to  endure  such  a haughty  an- 
swer, in  obedience  to  the  authorities  of  this  place,  all 
the  neighborhood  collected  at  this  command  with  the 
most  lively  enthusiasm,  and  having  orgariizvd  a force 
of  150  men,  I went  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  where 
the  said  Fremont  had  entrenched  [parapetado]  him- 
self under  the  American  flag  whh-h  he  had  had  the 
audacity  to  raise  theie.  I was  prepared  to  attack 
him  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  when 
the  said  officer  taking  advantate  of  the  darkness, 
abandoned  the  fortification,  without  douOt  precipi- 
tately, as  we  found  there  tne  next  day  some  iron  in- 
sirumenis  anil  other  things  belonging  to  his  equip- 
ment;  arid,  in  trying  to  find  the  trail,  to  know  which 
direction  they  took,  it  was  impossible  for  me  lo  know 
on  account  of  their  having  withdrawn  in  complete 
dispersion:  this  obliged  me  to  stay  for  some  days  in 
that  neighborhood  until,  by  some  individuals  who 
came  from  Ihe  valley  of  the  Tulares  to  my  camp,  1 
was  informed  that  the  adventurers  were  taking  the 
road  by  the  i iver  to  the  not  ill  into  the  desert  country. 

The  wish  lo  give  the  supreme  government  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  this  event,  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  hire  a vessel,  which  will  sail  at  once 
for  Acapulco,  carrying  Ca plain  Andres  Castillero, 
commissioner  for  the  supreme  government  in  this  de- 
partment, which  individual,  notwithstanding  his  del- 
icate health,  undertakes  this  step  alone,  in  a wish  to 
do  a service  to  this  country  in  particular  and  the  na- 
tion in  general. 

The  accompanying  letter,  translated  into  Spanish, 
written  lo  the  American  consul  at  this  port  tiy  Capt. 
Fremont  from  the  camp  he  occupied  dining  the  days 
referred  to,  will  be  a proof  of  the  decision  made  by 
this  individual  to  maintain  his  position,  without  doubt 
in  the  hope  of  uniting  to  his  forces  the  American  ad- 
venturers who  are  disseminated  among  the  pueblos  of 
the  department;  hut  this  did  not  happen,  on  account 
of  ihe  rapid  movement  made  by  the  population  of  the 
north  in  consequence  ol  my  foresight  alarming  them 
in  a manner  which  should  suffocate  in  its  cradle  any 
such  extravagant  design,  as  it  effectually  did  in  the 
pruvmce  of  Sonora,  in  w tnrh  there  are  indications  of 
having  intended  lo  second  ttie  views  of  Captain  Fie- 
mont,  on  wtncn  a Hail  1 occupy  myseli  witti  some 
caution  lo  investigate  the  truth  of  such  evei  l w ilh  all 
suitable  precaution,  operating  with  the  military  com- 
mandant ot  that  frontier  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mariano 
Guadaloupe  Vallejo. 

This  will  enable  your  excellency  to  lay  ail  the 
matter  before  his  excellency  the  Senor  President  of 
the  republic,  accepting  at  the  same  time  my  assuran- 
ces of  obedience  and  respect. 

God  and  liberty,  Monterey,  in  Upper  California, 
Apiil  1st,  1846. 

* JOSE  CASTRO. 

To  the  Department  of  War  and  Navy. 

Official  Idlers  from  Mr.  Larkin , United  Slates  consul  at 
Monterey,  of  Upper  California,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Se- 
ct elary  oj  Slate. 

Prefecture  of  the  Second  District. 
The  undersigned,  prelect  of  this  district,  lias  the 
honor  of  applying  to  the  consul  of  the  United  Slates 
of  the  north,  by  this  note,  asking  if  he  will  favor  the 
prefectory  under  discharge  with  an  information  of 
the  object  or  commission  with  w hich  an  officer  (now 
residing  in  your  house)  has  arrived  at  this  district 
with  troops  from  the  aloresaid  republic,  and  has  ad- 
vanced as  far  a9  the  river  Sacramento,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  do  the  same  to  his  excellency  the  governor 
of  the  department. 

The  undersigned  embraces  this  opportunity  of  re- 
newing to  the  senor  consul  of  the  United  States  his 
highest  respect  and  consideration. 

S 1 MANUEL  CASTRO. 

To  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 

Consul  United  States,  Monterey. 

Consulate  of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
Monterey,  California,  January  29tli,  1846. 
The  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  this  morning,  requesting  information 
respecting  the  motives  Capt.  J*  C.  Fremont,  of^  the 
United  States  army,  has  in  visiting  this  country.  The 
undersigned  is  informed  by  Capt.  Fremont  that  he 
has  been  ordered  to  survey  the  most  practicable  route 


from  the  United  Stales  'o  the  Pacific  ocean — that  he 
has  left  his  company  consisting  of  fifty  hired  men  (not 
of  the  United  States  army)  on  the  frontiers  of  this 
department,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  themselves 
and  animals.  He  has  come  himself  to  Monterey  to 
obtain  clothing,  and  funds  to  purchase  animals  and 
provisions;  and  when  his  men  are  recruited,  intends 
to  continue  his  journey  to  the  Oregon  territory. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  offer  lo  the  senor 
prefect  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration. 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  the  Senor  Prefect  of  the  second  district,  D. 
Manuel  Castro. 

Prefecture  of  the  Second  District. 

The  undersigned,  prefect  of  this  district,  has  re- 
ceived the  note  of  the  consul  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  dated  6th  inst.;  and  in  an- 
swer thereto,  has  the  honor  to  say  that  far  from  re- 
plying in  it  that  he  will  order  the  captain  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  army,  J.  C.  Fremont,  to  leave  immediately 
with  his  force  of  armed  troops  (according  to  the  ac 
ceptation  of  the  word  camp  which  he  uses  in  his 
communication)  the  limits  of  this  department,  trans- 
gressing Uie  principles  established  amongst  civilized 
nations,  he  defends  his  unjust  introduction.  The  un- 
dersigned, when  he  ordered  Capt.  Fremont  to  march 
back,  founded  himself  on  repeated  orders  and  decrees 
of  the  supreme  government  of  the  Mexican  republic 
which  prohibits  Ihe  introduction  not  only  of  troops 
belonging  to  any  power,  but  even  that  of  foreigners 
w ho  do  not  come  provided  with  legal  passports,  and 
not  on  false  reports  arid  false  appearances,  as  the 
consul  of  the  United  States  says  in  his  said  note. — 
The  undersigned  promises  the  consul  of  the  United 
State:-  that  as  far  as  lays  in  his  power,  those  persons 

ho  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  may 
harass  the  subjects  of  his  nation,  who  are  under  the 
protection  of  said  laws,  shall  be  punished  according 
to  the  same,  after  the  necessary  proof  shall  be  given 
and  the  necessary  formalities  gone  through.  The 
undersigned  makes  known  to  the  consul  of  tile  Unit- 
ed States;  that  if  he  desires  to  avoid  that  the  force  of 
Capt.  Fremont  may  come  to  an  unfortunate  end  in 
meeting  w ith  the  force  of  this  department,  he  ought 
lo  inform  said  Capt.  Fremoril  that  since  he  entered 
this  department  with  an  armed  force, whether  through 
malice  or  error,  he  must  now  either  blindly  obey  the 
authorities,  or,  on  the  contrary,  experience  the  mis- 
Inrlunes  which  he  has  sought  by  his  crimes. 

God  arid  liberty!  Monterey,  March  8ih,  1846. 

The  undersigned  reiterates,  &c.  &c 

MANUEL  CASTRO. 

To  I homas O Larkin, 

Consul  ot  ihe  United  States,  Monterey. 

[No.  79  J Consulate  of  the  U ■ S Monterey 

California,  March  6th  1846. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United  Slates, 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
official  note  of  yesterday  containing  a copy  of  your 
letter  and  orders  to  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont,  United 
States  army,  now  encamped  near  the  Salines  river 
with  his  iru-n,  to  leave  this  country  immediately. 

The  undersigned  understood  that  your  letter  was 
yesterday  carried  to  Ca  pi  a in  Fremont  by  an  officer 
having  some  eight  or  ten  men  under  his  charge,  and 
that  at  this  moment  there  is  a large  number  of  arm 
ed  men  collecting  in  this  town  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  the  camp  of  that  American  officer;  he  would 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  although  he 
is  well  aware  that  you,  as  a Mexican  officer  and  pa- 
tiiot,  are  bound  to  take  every  step  that  may  redound 
to  tbe  integrity  and  interest  of  your  country,  he  would 
lurther  observe  that  his  countrymen  must  not  be  un- 
necessarily harrassed  Irom  causes  that  may  arise  from 
false  reports  arid  false  appearances,  and  would  re 
commend  that  if  any  parly  is  going  to  the  camp  of 
Capt.  Fremont,  that  it  may  be  commanded  by  4 trust- 
worthy and  experienced  officer,  which  may  prevent 
affairs,  on  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties,  from  being 
brought  to  some  unhappy  conclusion. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  subscribe  him- 
self as  your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  Senor  Jose  Castro,  commandant  general,  and 
D.  Manuel  Castro,  Perfecto  of  the  second  district, 
California. 

[Copy  No.  80  ] Consulate  of  the  U.  S.,  Monterey, 

California,  March  8,  1846. 

Sir:  With  this  you  have  my  consular  answer  to 
the  general  and  prefecto’s  letter  to  you  of  last  week, 
of  which  I had  the  honor  to  receive  copies  from  them; 

I also  add  the  senor  arid  prefecto’s  second  letter  to 
me  of  this  day.  By  your  messenger  ol  last  week,  1 
forwarded  some  United  States  newspapers,  a Span- 
ish grammar,  some  magazines,  and  English  copies  of 
tlie  general  and  prefeolo’s  letters  to  you  on  the  5th 
instant.  I then  informed  you  that  there  was  an 


American  brig  (brig  Hannah,  of  Salem,)  at  anchor 
in  this  port,  bound  to  Mazatlan,  whose  supercargo  I 
had  requested  to  remain  here  until  the  third  day,  to 
enable  you  to  send  letters  to  the  Unied  Stales,  if  you 
were  so  inclined.  I cannot  tell  whether  my  letter 
reached  you,  but  heard  of  your  man  being  almost  at 
your  camp  the  day  before  yesterday.  I have  now  to 
inform  you  (and  my  information  is  derived  from  the 
current  reports  of  tbe  day)  that  General  Castro  was 
on  the  plain  last  night,  with  about  sixty  people;  ma- 
ny more  from  the  rancho  joined  him  to-day;  at  this 
moment  some  forty  men  are  preparing  to  leave  Mon- 
terey to  join  the  party.  I should  think,  to-morrow, 
he  might  have  two  hundred  men,  perhaps  more; 
many  of  the  common  people  will  join  through  choice, 
others  by  being  so  ordered  by  the  general.  Among 
the  other  class,  there  are  some  looking  on  the  affair 
with  indifference,  some  perhaps  with  favor  to  either 
side,  as  their  friendship  to  the  present  authorities,  or 
their  own  interests  may  govern  them.  Respecting 
the  result  there  are  various  opinions.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  point  out  to  you  your  line  of  conduct;  you  have 
your  government  instructions;  my  knowledge  of  your 
character  obliges  me  to  believe  you  will  follow  them ; 
you  are,  of  course,  taking  every  care  and  safeguard 
to  protect  your  men,  hut  not  knowing  your  actual  sit- 
uation, and  the  people  who  surround  you,  your  care 
may  prove  insufficient.  You  are  officially  ordered  to 
leave  the  country;  I am  sure  you  will  use  your  own 
discretion  on  the  subject;  your  danger  may  remain 
in  supposing  that  no  uncommon  means  will  be  taken 
for  your  expulsion,  although  the  expressions  of  the 
common  people  under  the  passions  of  the  moment, 
breathe  vengeance  in  every  form  against  you.  I 
cannot  conclude  that  so  much  will  be  pul  in  force, 
should  they  succeed  in  overpowering  you.  1 there- 
fore only  wish  you  to  suppose  yourself  in  a situation 
where  you  must  take  every  measure  to  prevent  a sur- 
prise from  those  you  may  consider  partly  friends. — 
Should  my  ideas  be  correct,  the  act  perhaps  will 
originate,  not  from  the  heads,  or  the  respectability  of 
the  country,  but  Irom  those  of  a more  headstrong 
class,  who  having  fougbl  so  many  (called)  battles, 
may  consider  themselves  invincible. 

Your  encamping  so  near  town  has  caused  much 
excitement — the  natives  are  firm  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  break  you  up,  and  that  you  can  be  entirely 
destroyed  by  their  power.  In  all  probability  they 
will  attack  you;  ihe  result  either  way  may  cause 
trouble  hereafter  lo  resident  Americans.  I,  myself, 
have  no  fear  on  the  subject,  yet  believe  the  present 
stale  of  aH'airs  may  cause  an  interruption  to  business.  '■ 
Should  it  be  impossible  or  inconvenient  for  you  to 
leave  California  at  present,  1 think,  in  a proper  repre- 
sentation to  the  genera)  and  prefecto,  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  your  camp  to  be  continued,  but  at  1 
some  greater  distance;  which  arrangement  1 should 
advise,  if  you  can  offer  it.  1 never  make  to  this  go- 
vernment an  unreasonable  request,  therefore  never 
expect  a denial,  and  have  for  many  years  found  them 
well  disposed  to  me.  You  cannot  well  leave  your 
people.  Should  you  wish  lo  see  me,  1 will  immedi- 
ately visit  your  camp.  Please  answer  directly  by 
the  bearer. 

I am  yours,  very  truly  in  heart, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

Captain  J C.  Fremont, 

United  Slates  army,  Alisal. 


Mole  in  pencil  from  Captain  Fremont  lo  the  consul  Lar- 
kin, from  his  entrenched  camp  at  the  Alisal,  on  the  Si- 
erra, thirty  miles  from  Monterey,  March  10,  1846. 

My  dear  sir:  I this  moment  received  your  letters, 
and  without  waiting  to  read  them,  acknowledge  the 
receipt  which  the  courier  requires  immediately.  I 
am  making  myself  as  strong  as  possible  in  the  inten- 
tion that  if  we  are  unjustly  attacked  we  will  fight  to 
extremity  and  refuse  quarter,  trusting  to  our  country 
to  avenge  our  death.  No  one  has  reached  our  camp, 
and  from  the  heights  we  are  able  to  see  troops  (with 
the  glass)  mustering  at  St.  John’s  and  preparing  can- 
non. 1 thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  good  wishes, 
and  would  write  more  at  length  as  to  my  intentions 
did  I not  fear  that  my  letter  would  be  intercepted. — 
We  have  in  no  wise  done  wrong  to  the  people  or  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  if  w e are  hemmed  in 
and  assaulted  here,  we  w ill  die,  every  man  of  us,  un- 
der the  flag  of  our  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  C.  FREMONT. 

P.  S.  1 am  encamped  on  the  top  of  the  Sierra,  at 
the  headwaters  of  a stream  which  strikes  the  road  to 
Monterey,  at  the  house  ol  Don  Joaquin  Gomez. 

J.  C.  F. 


Thomas  O.  Larkin,  esq. 

Consul  of  the  United  Stales,  Monterey. 


[No.  35.]  Consitlale  of  the  United  Slates, 

Monterey,  California,  March  4,  1846. 
Sir:  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inform  the 
Hun.  Secretary  that  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont  arrived 
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within  this  department  in  January  last,  with  his  par- 
ly of  fifty  men,  and  was  at  the  house  of  the  under- 
signed a feu  days,  during  the  last  month,  fi.r  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  funds  for  refitting  and  clothing  his 
party;  which  he  received  as  far  as  could  he  procured. 
He  is  now  in  this  city  surveying,  arid  w ill  he  again  at 
this  consular  house  during  this  month.  He.  then  pro 
ceeds  for  the  Oregon,  returns  here  in  May,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  in  Washington  about  September.  I o 
this  gentleman  is  due.  from  the  government  unquali 
fied  praise  for  the  patience,  industry,  and  indefatiga 
ble  perseverance  in  the  attaining  the  object  lie  is  en- 
gaged in. 

Captain  Fremont  passed  three  degrees  south  of 
Fort  Hall,  having  taken  a route  supposed  to  be  a de- 
*ert,  which  made  his  distance  to  California  eight  or 
nine  hundted  less.  He  considers  the  distance  from 
Independence  to  Monterey  about  one  th&usand  nine 
hundred  miles.  He  describes  the  new  route  he  lol- 
lowed  far  preferable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  less 
distance,  but  it  is  less  mountainous,  with  good  pas 
turage,  and  well  watered.  The  second  day  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Monterey,  he  visited  the  commandant  gen-  j 
eral,  prcfeclo,  and  alcalde;  and  by  verbal  request  of 
the  general,  informed  him  officially  of  h is  object  in  | 
vi-iting  California.  The  undersigned  forwards,  with 
this,  the  two  anil  xed  letters  respecting  Captain  Fre- 
mont’s arrival. 

I am,  sir,  with  the  highest  respect  and  considera- 
tion, your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Stale,  &e. 

[No.  36  ] Consulate  of  ike  United  Stales 

of  America,  Monterey,  March  5,  1346. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  forward  to 
tile  Department  of  Stale  the  accompanying  transla- 
tions of  lelters  Ibis  day  received  in  this  consulate. — 
Captain  J.  C Fremont  has,  for  near  one  month,  been 
«lo  wly  travelling;  and  encamping  within  this  district, 
(say  within  eighty  miles  of  this  town.)  Last  week 
information  was  received  by  the  prefect  from  some 
alcalde,  respecting  a horse  or  mule  of  Captain  Fre- 
mont, claimed  by  a Californian.  (I  understand  that 
the  animal  came  from  the  States  ) Last  night  notice 
was  received  that  some  of  Captain  Fremont’s  parly 
had  offered  an  insult  to  some  person  or  persons  on  a 
farm.  The  genera!  has  this  day  sent  out  ten  or  fif- 
teen men,  with  letters  to  Captain  Fremont,  ordering 
him  away.  I am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  party 
have  committed  any  excesses,  and  do  not  suppose 
such  to  be  the  case. 

1 am,  respectfully,  &c. 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  &c. 

Commandant  General  of  Upper  California: 

With  this  dale,  1 say  to  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont  the 

following! 

“At  seven  o’clock  this  morning  the  commandant 
general  was  given  to  understand  that  you,  and  the 
parly  under  your  command,  have  entered  the  towns 
of  this  department;  and  such  being  prohibited  by  our 
laws,  1 find  myself  obliged  to  advertise  you  that  on 
the  receipt  of  this  you  will  immediately  retire  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  same  department,  such  being 
the  orders  of  the  supreme  government;  arid  the  sub- 
scriber is  obliged  to  see  them  complied  with.  And 
the  undersigned  has  the  honor  of  transcribing  the 
same  to  the  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  same. 

God  and  Liberty!  Monterey,  March  5,  1846. 

JOSE  CASTRO. 

Mr.  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 

Consul  U.  States  of  America  in  this  port. 

Prefecture  of  the  Second  District, 
Monterey,  March  6th,  18-16. 
Captain  J.  C.  Fremont  : 

Sir  : I have  learned  with  surprise  that  you,  against 
the  laws  of  the  authorities  of  .Mexico,  have  intro- 
duced yourself  into  the  town  of  this  departmental 
district,  under  my  charge,  with  an  armed  force,  un- 
der a commission  which  must  have  been  given  you 
by  your  government  only  to  survey  its  own  proper 
lands. 

In  consequence,  this  prefecture  now  orders  that 
you  will  immediately,  on  receipt  of  this,  without 
any  pretext,  return  with  your  people  out  of  the  li- 
mits of  this  territory.  If  not,  this  office  will  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  cause  respect  to  this  determi- 
nation. 

1 have  the  honor  to  transcribe  this  to  you  for  your 
intelligence,  that  you  may  act  in  the  case  as  belongs 
to  your  office,  and  that  he  may  comply  with  the  ex- 
pressed orders. 

God  and  Liberty.  Monterey,  March  5,  1846. 

MANUAL  CASTRO. 

Mr.  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 

Consul  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 


[No.  37  ] Consulate  of  the  U ■ led  Stales. 

Monterey,  March  9,  1846. 

Sir:  Enclosed,  you  have  a copy  of  my  answer  to 
the  general  and  prefecto  of  this  place,  one  to  Capt. 
Fremont,  and  the  second  letter  from  the  prelect. — 
Captain  Fremont  is  eight  or  nine  leagues  from  this 
place,  encamped,  intending  to  move  as  soon  as  the 
sta  e of  Ins  horses  will  permit.  There  will  be  two 
to  three  hundred  people  collected  together  to-mor 
row,  with  the  intent  ion  of  attacking  Ihe  eamp.  Capt. 
Fremont  has  about  fifty  men — all  men  of  confidence, 
and  remaikably  well  armed.  Neither  himself  or  i 
men  have  any  fears  respecting  the  result  of  the  pre-  ; 
sent  state  of  affairs;  yet,  be  the  result  for  or  against 
him,  it  may  prove  of  a disadvantage  to  the  resident 
American^  in  California.  1 have  at  some  [risk]  des- 
patched out  two  c uriers  to  the  camp  with  duplicate 
letters,  and  this  letter  1 send  to  Suita  Barbara,  in 
ex  pectatio  n of  finding  a vessel  bound  to  Muza  Man  — 
Having  had  over  one-half  of  my  hocpital  expenses  ol 
1844  cut  off,  and  know  not  wh) , and  even  my  bill  for 
a (lag,  1 do  not  feel  disposed  to  hazard  much  for  gov 
eminent,  though  the  life  of  Captain  Fremont  and  par- 
ty may  need  it.  1 hardly  know  how  lo  act.  1 tiave 
only  received  one  letter  (of  June)  from  the  depart- 
ment for  ttie  year  1845.  In  l he  month  of  February, 
Captain  Fiemorit,  in  my  company,  visited  the  gene- i 
ral,  prefecto,  and  alcalde  ol  this  place,  and  informed 
them  of  his  business;  and  there  was  no  objection 
made.  Within  twenty  days,  the  general  says  he  lias 
received  direct  and  specific  orders  from  Mexico  not 
to  allow  Captain  Fremont  to  enter  California;  which,  j 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  change  of  feelings  witii  the 
people. 

1 am,  sir,  with  the  highest  respect  and  considera- 
tion, your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Slate,  £40. 


[No.  38.]  Consulate  of  the  U.  S of  America, 

Monterey,  March  27,  1846. 

Sir:  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United  Stales  j 
army,  arrived  at  this  United  States  consular-house  in 
Monterey,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1846.  Being  very 
anxious  to  join  his  party  of  fifty  men  at  the  second 
place  of  rendezvous,  without  the  settlement,  they 
having  missed  the  first  place  by  mistake,  he  remain- 
ed but  two  days,  in  which  time,  with  myself,  he  visit- 
ed the  commanding  general,  prefecto,  alcalde,  and 
Col  Alvhrado,  informing  them  that  he  was  survey- 
ing the  nearest  route  from  the  United  Stales  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  This  information,  and  that  his  men 
were  not  United  States  soldiers,  was  also,  by  myself, 
officially  given  to  the  prefecto.  Having  obtained 
funds  and  supplies  from  myself,  he  returned  lo  his 
camp;  it  being  well  known  in  Monterey  that  he  was 
to  return  when  he  collected  his  men.  Some  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  after  this,  Captain  Fremont,  with  his 
party,  encamped  at  a vacant  rancho  belonging  to 
Captain  Fisher,  (about  ninety  miles  from  here,)  to 
recruit  his  men  and  animals.  From  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Santa  Cruz,  making  short  journeys. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  tie  encamped  on  the  rancho  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Hartwell,  where  he  received  letters  from 
the  general  and  prefecto,  ordering  him  out  of  the 
country,  and  to  obey  the  order  without  any  pretext 
whatever,  or  immediate  measures  would  be  taken  to 
compel  him  to  do  so.  Tins,  not  corresponding  witii 
assurances  received  at  Monterey,  it  was  not  answer- 
ed, and  he  gave  orders  lo  hoist  the  United  States  llag 
Ihe  next  morning  as  the  only  protection  his  men  were 
to  look  to.  F rom  the  7 th  to  the  HHh  of  March,  they 
fortified  their  camp  with  a breastwork  of  logs.  En 
camped  on  a high  hill  which  commanded  a view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  they  could  see  (with  the 
use  of  spy-glasses)  the  general  and  his  troops,  num- 
bering about  two  hundred  men,  at  their  camp,  in  the 
mission  of'  St.  John’s,  preparing  their  cannon.  On 
the  9lh  instant,  1 sent  duplicate  letters;  one  by  an 
American,  who  lost  his  papers,  and  the  other  by  a 
Californian,  lo  Captain  Fremont,  informing  him  of 
the  movements  of  the  Californians.  The  California 
courier  returned  lo  the  consulate  in  about  nine  or 
ten  hours,  bringing  a letter  from  Captain  Fremont, 
having  travelled  111  that  lime  sixty  miles.  He  re- 
ported being  well  treated  by  Capt.  Fremont  and  his 
inen;  and  that  two  thousand  of  his  countrymen  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  country, 
although  bis  party  was  so  small.  At  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  al  aide  for  a translation  of  Captain  Fre- 
mont's letter,  it  was  given,  and  immediately  des- 
patched to  the  general  at  St.  John’s;  and  one  also  to 
the  governor  o!  the  Puebla  ol  los  Angelos.  The  ge- 
neral informed  the  alcalde  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
instant,  that  Captain  Fremont  bad  lelL  his  encamp, 
ment,  and  that  lie  (the  general)  should  pursue  and 
attack  him  the  first  opporluriiiy,  and  chastise  him  for 
hoisting  a foreign  flag  iri  California.  In  the  post- 
script ol  the  same  letter,  the  geueral  stated  that  Cap- 


tarn  F rernnnl  had  crossed  a small  riv  - 1,  and  v\  a-  li  en 
about  thiee  miles  distant  from  them:  but  the  general 
made  no  preparation  to  follow  him.  Oh  the  mi. mine 
of  the  1 1th,  Gen.  Castro  sent  John  Gilroy,  an  Eng- 
lishman, long  resident  in  this  country,  to  make  offers 
of  arrangement  lo  Captain  Fremont.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  camp  ground,  he  found  Capt.  Fremont  had  left 
with  his  parly  that  morning;  the  camp  fires  were 
still  burning.  He  found  in  the  camp  the  staff  used 
for  the  llag,  tent  poles,  (cut  on  the  spot,)  some  old 
clothes,  and  two  old  and  useless  pack  saddles,  which 
the  Californians  have  magnified  into  munitions  of 

war.  Gen.  Castro  informed  his  party  that  he  had 
received  various  messages  from  the  camp  I Captain 
Fremont,  threatening  to  exterminate  the  Californi- 
ans, &e.,  (nut  will  hardly  name  Ins  messengc  r nor 
did  they  pul  ant  confidence  in  it  themselves.)  From 
the  lltli  in  the  13: li,  the  natives  hud  returnee  to  [j|(  jr 
respective  homes,  to  re-tune  their  customer  occupa- 
tions. A lew  people  that  were  ordered  to  marc  h 
from  San  Franc  isco  to  j on  the  general  at  his  eamp 
returned  to  their  homes.  On  the  12th,  a proclama- 
tion was  (Hit  up  by  the  general,  in  tin-  billiard  1 uo  1, 
(mil  the  usual  place,)  informing  the  inhabitants  that 
a hand  cil  highwaymen,  (-  bandoleros")  under  C-m,,;,, 
Fremont,  ol  the  United  Slates  anriy,  had  come  with- 
in the  town  of  th  is  department;  and  that  he,  with  two 
hundred  patriots,  had  driven  them  out,  and  sent  them 
into  the  back  country.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
twn  hundred  patriots  (and  more  were  expected  to 
join  them)  arrived  in  Monterey,  and  reported  that  the 
cowards  had  run,  and  that  they  had  driven  them  to 
the  Sacramento  river;  some  added  that  they  drove 
them  into  the  bullrushes,  on  the  plains  of  the  Sacra- 
mento; and  that,  in  their  haste,  they  had  left  some  of 
their  best  bor-es  behind.  The  horses  proved  to  be 
those  belonging  to  the  Californians  themselves  and 
hud  strayed  into  Captain  Fremont’s  band,  (being' an 
every. day  occurrence  in  California;)  and,  on  raismg 
camp,  they  were  turned  out  arid  left  behind.  Instead 
ol  tl.e  Americans  being  diiven  out  of  the  country 
they  travelled  less  distance,  for  three  or  four  days 
than  the  natives  did  in  returning  to  Monterey  — mov- 
ing from  four  to  six  miles  per  day,  in  order  to  re* 

emit.  One  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  general 

was,  that  three  men.  when  drinking,  went  to  the 
house  of  Angel  Castro  (an  uncle  of  the  general)  to 
purchase  some  beef  for  the  camp,  and' insulted  his 
family.  On  Ihe  7th,  J personally  called  upon  Don 
Angel,  for  the  truth  ol  the  story,  and  was  informed 
by  him  (the  father  himself)  that  he  was  IrpMilened 
by  one  of  the  Americans  insisting  on  his  daughter 
drinking  with  him.  On  ordering  him  to  leave  the 
house,  he  resisted,  but  was  put  out  by  his  own  cort^ 
panions,  he  drawing  a pistol  while  they  were  putting 
him  out.  Don  Angel  mounteU  a horse  and  rode  off 
to  Captain  Fremont’s,  about  one  mile  distant  who 
on  hearing  the  case,  came  to  the  house  immediately’ 
and  called  up  the  family  to  inquire  into  the  affair  — 
On  the  examination,  he  asked  the  father  what  he 
should  do  with  the  men.  He  requested  them  to  ho 
punished,  which  was  promised;  and  was  told  if  he 
would  send  a hoy,  a fine  of  five  dollars  should  be  sent 
to  him,  (he  being  alcalde.)  The  boy  returned  with 
ten  dollars  from  the  camp,  which  settled  the  busi- 
ness, although  there  had  been  nothing  ol  conseauerme 
transacted;  yet  Captain  Fremont  was  anxious  not  to 
let  the  people  ol  the  country  have  any  cause  of  com 
plaint  against  him. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  subscribe  him. 
self,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

rr,  ,,  Q 'THOM AS  O.  LARKIN 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  ol  State,  See. 


[No.  39  J Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Monterey,  April  2,  1846 
Sir:  In  giving  my  first  information  to  the  dena 
ment  respecting  Captain  Fremont’s  arrival  i„  £0 
loniu,  1 did  not  anticipate  such  an  extensive  corn 
pondenee  as  it  has  now  reached.  Captain  Fremr 
was  well  received  in  this  place,  and  lo  the  last  d 
we  heard  ol  him,  by  the  natives  individually  w 
sold  him  provisions,  and  liked  his  presence  MUri 
his  encampment,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  |,e 
despatches  were  received  by  the  commandant  G 
neral  Jose  Castro,  (a  native  of  Monterey  )’ tr 
Mexico,  ordering  hi.,,  to  drive  Captain  Fremont 
of  this  department;  which  order,  with  one  hurnlr 
and  seventy  or  two  hundred  men  present,  al)(j  ov 
one  hundred  more  daily-  expected,  he  pretended 
execute.  Capt.  Fremont  lell  his  camp  a lew  ho, 
alter  he  received  the  undersigned’s  letter  of  the  9 
ol  March,  (not  Irorn  Iright  ol  General  Castro  ) as 
had  been  preparing  the  week  before  to  travel'  It 
supposed  lie  bas  gone  to  St.  Barbara,  where  an  Am 
rican  was  sent  by  the  undersigned,  in  February  wi 
funds  and  provisions  lor  his  use.  From  there  he  nr 
ceeds  on  his  journey,  according  to  his  inMruclio 
lrom  his  department  in  Washington.  Although  fre 
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the  correspondence  it  may  appear  that  in  the  centre 
of  a strange  country,  among  a whole  people,  with 
real  or  apparent  hostile  intentions  towards  him,  thai 
Captain  Fremont  was  in  much  danger,  it  can  be  be- 
lieved that  he  was  only  annoyed.  Whether  he  will 
visit  Monterey  after  this  unexpected  affair,  or  not, 
is  c certain. 

The  undersigned  has  not  supposed,  during  the 
whole  affair,  that  General  Castro,  wished  to  go  after 
Captain  Fremont;  and  was  very  confident  that,  with 
all  California,  he  would  not  have  attacked  him,  even 
tiad  he  been  sure  of  destroy  mg  the  whole  party,  as 
five  limes  their  number  cmild  have  taken  their  place 
before  the  expected  battle.  Captain  Fremont  rereiv 
ed  verbal  applications  from  English  and  Americans 
to  join  his  party;  and  could  have  mustered  as  many 
men  as  the  natives.  He  was  careful  not  to  do  so. — 
Although  he  discharged  five  or  six  of  his  men,  he 
took  no  others  in  their  place.  On  the  return  of  Ge 
neral  Castro,  he  published  a flaming  proclamation  to 
the  citizens,  informing  them  that  a band  of  bandele- 
ros,  (highwaymen  or  freebooters,  under  Captain  Fre- 
mont ol  the  United  States  army,  had  come  into  this 
district;  hut  with  the  company  of  two  hundred  pa 
trims  fie  had  driven  them  away,  and  exhorted  his 
companions  and  countrymen  to'be  always  ready  to 
repel  others  of  the  same  class.  This  proclamation 
was  missing  from  the  place  where  it  was  put  up  on 
the  third  day. 

The  undersigned  has  written  to  the  general  for  a 
copy.  To  this  day  there  has  been  no  answer  receiv- 
ed. Duplicate  copies  of  consular  letters  to  Captain 
Fremont,  and  in  the  bands  of  General  Castro,  he 
having  taken  them  from  oDe  of  the  consular’s  couri- 
ers, promising  to  forward  them  as  directed.  These 
copies  he  promised  to  return,  but  has  not  done  so. — 
This  government  is  about  sending  a commissioner 
to  Mexico  (as  the  undersigned  believes)  to  report 
the  country  in  danger  of  revolution  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. By  this  we  understand  in  California,  (foreign- 
ers,) that  some  Americans  (who  left  Capt.  Fremont) 
are  joining  the  Indians  to  attack  the  farms,  and 
others  were  about  to  take  possession  of  a tow  n in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco;  and  that  Sn. 
W.  Hastings  (author  of  the  history  of  California)  is 
laying  off  a town  at  New  Helvetia  for  the  Mormons. 
None  of  this  information  (in  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
dersigned can  be  relied  upon)  is  to  be  given  to  the 
President  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  giving 
General  Castro  two  hundred  men,  (he  prefers  nol 
many  men,  nor  any  Mexican  general,)  with  sufficient 
funds  to  protect  the  country.  As  a general  thing, 
Hastings’s  book  is  very  untrue  and  absurd.  He 
brought  a number  to  this  country,  which  do  his  coun- 
trymen no  good,  and  perhaps  injures  them.  No  ge- 
neral English  reader  will  read  one  quarter  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  of  Capt.  Fremont  lias  revived  the 
excitement  in  California  respecting  the  emigration, 
and  the  fears  of  the  Californians  losing  their  coun- 
try. The  undersigned  believes  that  if  a new  flag  was 
respeetfully  planted,  it  would  receive  the  good  will 
of  much  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  live  by  office,  and  the  absence  of 
law,  would  faintly  struggle  agauisi  a change.  Many 
natives  and  foreigners  of  wealth  and  pursuits,  are 
already  calculating  on  the  hopes,  fears  and  expee 
tations  from  the  apparent  coining  change  now  before 
them,  from  the  great  influx  ot  strangers 

In  the  mean  time,  the  undeisigned  has  the  pleasure 
of  saying  that,  with  every  department  of  office  in 
this  country  i e is  on  ihe  oest  terms  of  iriendahip,  as 
far  as  appearances  are  beloie  him. 

With  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  I am  your 
obedient  »ei  vain,  THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  t he  Hon.  Secretary  uf  Stale,  (go. 

[No.  81]  Monterey , March  5th,  1846- 

Sir:  i nave  just  received  two  letters  lruin  the 
commandant  general  ol  California,  and  prelecto  of 
this  district,  wti  inform  me  they  have  sent  you  offi- 
cial letters,  enclosing  me  the  copies.  The  following 
is  a ti  ansialion. 

1 remain,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont, 

United  Slate  Army. 

[No.  82  ] Consulate  of  the  United  Slates, 

Monterey,  California,  March  9lh,  4846. 

Sir:  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,  with  a party  of  fifty 
men,  has  been  within  the  limits  of  California  about 
two  months;  within  a few  days  encamped  about  eight 
leagues  from  this  town,  resting  his  men  and  animals; 
he  lias  received  two  letters  from  the  general  and 
prele.  to,  wherein  he  is  ordered  to  leave  Uns  country, 
or  they  will  lake  lm.  e ate  measures  to  compel 
him.  They  sent  ua  copies  of  the  same,  wn  ch  I have 
sent  in  English  to  Captain  Fie..  ..nt.  1 have  not 

heard  Irom  ihe  camp  since.  This  ...urimig  l iule 
to  Capt,  Fremont  m duplicate,  one  by  a native,  the 


other  by  a foreigner.  By  to-morrow,  there  will  be 
collected  together  nearly  three  hundred  men,  with 
the  intention  to  drive  out  the  strangers;  and,  if  re 
quired,  theie  will  be  by  the  next  week  a much  larg 
er  body  collected.  Should  this  force  be  used  against 
Captain  Fremont,  much  blood  will  be  spilt.  His 

■ arty,  though  of  only  fifty  in  number,  have  fro  u 
three  to  six  guns,  rifles,  and  pistols  each,  and  are 
very  determined,  belli  commander  and  men,  having 
every  confi  lence  in  each  other.  It  was  the  intention, 
ol  Capt.  Fremont  to  leave  this  week,  if  his  animals 
were  in  good  condition;  perhaps  he  may  nol  he  wil- 
ling, as  tiie  people  w ish  to  force  him;  he  was  at  my 
house  alone,  in  February,  and,  in  company  with  me, 
visited  the  general,  prelecto,  and  alcalde,  informed 
them  of  his  orders  to  survey  (he  nearest  route  to  the 
Pacific,  and  had  come  into  California  to  purchase 
provisions,  clothes,  and  horses;  no  objection  was 
made  at  the  lime.  Since  then  the  general  states 
that  he  has  received  by  the  Hannah,  positive  orders 
from  Mexico  to  drive  Captain  Fremont  from  the 
country. 

I shall  send  this  letter  open  to  Consul  Parrott,  of 
Mazallao,  with  copies  of  this  week’s  correspond- 
ence. If  there  is  a fight  between  these  people  and 
Captain  Fremont,  be  the  result  for  or  against  him, 
the  American  residents  are  under  some  apprehensi- 
ons of  their  safety  hereafter.  J would  therefore  re- 
quest you,  if  in  your  power,  to  despatch  a sloop-of- 
war  to  this  port  from  Mazallan,  on  the  receipt  of  this. 
I understand  there  were,  in  December,  five  of  our 
ships  of  war  then  in  that  port.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  l hope  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  comply 
with  this  request.  I have  looked  for  the  Portsmouth 
over  two  months.  Capt.  Montgomery  informed  me 
he  was  to  return. 

I remain,  sirs,  your  respectful  servant, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  the  commander  of  any  American  ship-of-war, 
in  San  Bias  or  Mazallan. 

[No,  83]  Consulate  of  the  United  Slates, 

Monterey,  California,  March  9th,  1846. 

Sir:  Enclosed  with  this  you  will  receive  several 
copies  of  correspondence  in  this  town,  for  ihe  pres- 
ent week,  also  an  official  letter  for  the  captain  of  any 
of  our  ships  of  war,  you  may  have  in  your  port  on 
your  receiving  this  letter.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  Senor  Castro,  the  prefecto,  and  the  general 
will  attack  Capt.  Fremont;  we  expect  such  will  be 
the  case.  I am  just  informed  by  Senor  Arpe,the  ge- 
neral’s secretary,  who  has  just  come  in  from  the  ge- 
neral’s camp,  (St.  John’s,)  that  the  whole  country 
will  he  raised  to  force  Capt.  Fremont,  if  they  require 
so  many  Senor  Arce  further  says,  the  camp  of  the 
Americans  is  near  Mr.  Hartnell’s  rancho,  on  a high 
hill,  with  his  flag  flying;  of  the  latter  I am  not  cer- 
tain. As  you  are  acquainted  with  this  country  and 
its  people,  you  will  advise  with  our  naval  captains 
on  the  subject  of  sailing  immediately  for  Lhis  port. — 
If  the  vessel  is  not  actually  obliged  to  go  elsewhere, 
it  is  my  earnest  desire  she  sails  lor  Monterey  on  the 
receipt  of  this,  although  every  thing  may  end  peace- 
ably amongst  us. 

Believe  me  to  be,  yours  sincerely, 

THOMAS  O LARKIN. 

To  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul, 
Mazallan. 

[No.  84]  Consulate  of  the  United  Stales, 

Monterey , California,  March  1U,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  letter  oi  eslerday  1 received  last  night 
at  8 o’clock:  1 thank  you  for  the  same;  it  look  from 
me  a weight  of  uneasiness  respecting  your  situation. 
The  alcalde  of  Monterey  has  requested  of  me  a copy- 
in  Spanish  ol  your  letter.  Not  knowing  what  you 
might  approve  ot  in  the  case,  I had  some  objection; 
on  second  thoughts  1 cun-ideied  that  the  alcalde 
having  given  the  courier  a passport  lor  (without 
whicn  he  would  no  go)  carrying  of  the  letters  both 
ways,  were  made  public,  and  people  might  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  our  correspondence,  1 gave 
it  to  him  with  the  following  additions.  I also  con- 
sidered the  letter  contained  nothing  of  importance 
to  keep  secret,  and  now  annex  my  letter  of  this 
morning  to  the  alcalde-  As  you  may  not  have  a 
copy  of  your  letter  1 send  you  one.  My  native 
courier  said  he  was  well  treated  by  you — that  two 
thousand  men  could  not  dm  e you.  In  all  cases  of 
couriers  orders  your  men  to  have  no  hints  or  words 
with  them,  as  it  is  magnified:  this  one  said  a man 
pointed  to  a tree,  and  said  there’s  your  life;  he  ex- 
pected to  be  led  to  you  blindloldeu;  says  you  have 
sixly-lwo  men,  well  armed,  &o.,  &c.,&c. 

You  will,  without  thought  ol  expense  or  trouble, 
call  on  me,  or  send  to  me,  hi  < very  case  of  need,  not 
uni)  as  your  consul,  but  your  friend  and  countryman. 

1 am  yours,  truly, 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

Cap..  J.  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  army. 


[No.  86]  Consulate  of  the  United  Slates, 

Monterey,  California.  March  10  1846. 

Sin:  I am  not  confident  that  Captain  Fremont  may 
approve  of  my  giving  you  a copy  of  his  hasty  wrote 
letter,  [hut]  as  you  allowed  the  courier  to  travel  to 
tne  camp  and  return,  and  hoping  the  letter  may,  on 
being  known,  bring  affairs  to  some  better  under- 
standing, I send  you  the  translation  you  request.  It 
may  be  that  the  authorities  of  this  department  ex- 
pect something  from  me  s United  Stales  consul  un- 
der the  present  state  of  affairs,  yet  I know  nothing 
that  lean  do.  I have  verbally  off  red  m,y  services 
whenever  required,  and  now  do  the  same  in  writ- 
ing. Captain  Fremont  has  his  own  instructions,  and 
is  not  to  be  ordered  by  lhis  consulate;  yet  I would 
with  pleasure  allay  the  present  sensation  if  in  my 
power. 

I can  only  add,  that  I would  respectfully  advise 
that  you  would  in  your  letter  to  the  general  to-day, 
say  that  I would  take  the  liberty  lo  propose  that  he 
should  send  a letter  lo  Captain  Fremont,  requesting 
cne  hour's  conversation  before  any  extreme  mea- 
sures are  taken;  as  I am  of  the  firm  opinion,  should 
that  officer  be  attacked,  much  bloodshed  will  ensue, 
that  may  cause  not  only  loss  of  life  to  many  of  the 
present  parlies,  but  cause  hereafter  much  expense, 
trouble,  and  perhaps  further  loss  of  life  to  many  of 
our  respective  nations,  and  I am  satisfied  that  no 
present  or  future  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  the 
country  from  the  circumstances  as  they  now  appear. 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Fremont  only 
waits  a few  days  to  rest  his  horses,  (having  purchas- 
ed his  provisions,)  and  intends  to  remove  immediate- 
ly from  California;  yet  it  may  be  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so  while  surrounded  by  people  with  hostile  in- 
tentions towards  him.  Will  you  please  to  send  a copy 
of  this  letter  to  the  commandant  general,  D.  Jose 
Castro? 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  yours,  respectfully, 
THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  Don  Manuel  Diaz,  1st  alcalde,  Monterey. 

[No.  87.]  Consulate  of  the  United  Slates, 

Monterey,  California,  March  14,  1846. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  has  been  verbally  informed 
that  a proclamation  issued,  from  your  office,  has  been 
pul  up  in  the  billiard  room  of  this  town  respecting 
Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United  Stales  army. 
A copy  of  this  paper  for  the  use  of  this  consulate  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

With  aH  due  respect,  I -remain  yours,  &c  , &e. 

THOMAS  O.  LARKIN. 

To  Don  Jose  Castro,  commandant  general  of  Ca-* 
lifornia. 

Private  letter  from  Captain  Fremont  to  Mrs.  Fremont , 
April  1,  1846. 

Sacramento  River,  (latitude  40°)  April  1,  1846. 

It  is  hard  lo  say  when  1 shall  see  you,  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  month,  at  lotcsl,  1 will  start 
for  home.  The  Spaniards  were  somewhat  rude  and 
inhospitable  below,  and  ordered  us  out  of  the  coun- 
try, after  having  given  me  permission  to  winter 
there.  My  sense  of  duty  did  not  permit  me  to  fight 
them,  but  we  retired  slowly  and  growlingly  before  a 
force  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  and  three  pieces 
of  artillery.  Without  a shadow  of  a cause,  the 
governor  suddenly  raised  the  whole  country  against 
us,  issuing  a false  and  scandalous  proclamation.  Of 
course  I did  nol  dare  to  compromise  the  United 
States,  against  which  appearances  would  have  been 
strong;  but,  though  it  was  in  my  power  to  increase 
my  party  by  many  Americans,  1 refrained  from  com? 
milting  a solitary  act  of  hostility  or  impropriety. — 
For  my  own  part,  1 have  become  disgusted  with 
everything  belonging  to  the  Mexicans.  Our  govern- 
ment will  nol  require  me  to  return  by  the  southern 
route  against  the  will  of  this  government;  I shall 
therefore  return  by  ttie  heads  of  the  Missouri,  going 
through  a pass  of  which  your  father  knows,  and  he 
at  Westport  about  1st  September.  I go  in  about  two 
weeks  through  from  the  Tlamath  lake  to  the  Wala- 
math  valley,  to  make  a reconnoissance  of  the  pass 
which  I mentioned  to  you  before.  Say  many  kind 
things  for  me  to  all  the  family.  Glad  will  I be  when 
finally  we  turn  our  faces  homeward. 

Private  letter  from  Capt.  Fremont  to  Senator  Benton, 
May  24, 1846. 

Sacramento  River,  (tat.  40°,J  May  24,  1846. 

My  DEj,q  sir:  Most  unexpectedly,  and  (n  a re- 
mote region  of  the  northern  mountains,  I had  the 
great  pleasure  to  receive  your  letters.  An  express 
from  Mr.  Gillespie  overtook  me,  the  man  being 
Neal,  whom  you  will  rememoer  as  having  been  left 
by  me  here  in  the  last  expedition.  No  other  man 
here  would  have  had  the  courage  and  resolution  lo 
follow  us.  I had  the  good  fortune  lo  save  the  lives 
oi  Mr.  Gillespie  and  party  Irum  the  Indians.  In  a 
charge  at  night  by  ttie  Tlamath  Indians  1 lost  three 
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men  killed  and  had  .m:  dangerously  wounded,  being 

then  with  a 1 ‘ached  party  of  fourteen  men.  \ ou 

will  regret  to  hear  that  among  the  killed  was  my 
old  companion,  Basil  Lajeunesse.  We  afterwards 
fought  the  nation  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  have  ever  since  been  fighting,  until  our  entrance 
into  the  Lov.  er  Sacramento  valley.  I have  but  a 
faint  hope  that  this  note  will  reach  you  before  I doj 
but  the  object  for  which  1 write  is  a pressing  0ne 
and  therefore  I make  the  experiment.  The  Tlamath 
lake  on  our  last  map  I find  to  be  only  an  expansion 
of  the  river  above,  which  passes  by  an  outlet  through 
a small  range  of  mountains  into  a large  body  of 
water  to  the  southward.  This  is  the  true  Tlamath 
lake,  and  the  heart  of  the  Tlamath  nation.  ]t  is  on 
the  east  side  of  a range  of  mountains,  (the  Cascade.) 
Directly  west,  and  comparatively  near  at  hand,  is 

the  Umpqua  river.  Here  the  British  have  a post. 

Why  do  they  keep  it  there?  The  trade  in  fur  will 
not  justify  it.  If  there  is  to  be  any  war  with  Eng 
land,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  in- 
stantly be  driven  from  this  and  similar  posts  before 
they  furnish  the  Indians  with  fire  arms,  and  engage 
them  in  their  service.  These  Indians  are  consfder- 
ed  by  the  Willamette  missionaries  (who  have  been 
able  to  have  only  a slight  knowledge  of  those  in  the 
north)  as  the  most  savage  and  warlike  Indians  on 
the  continent.  So  said  Mr.  Lee.  This  post  main- 
tains an  intercourse  with  the  Tlamaths  and  other 
mountain  Indians,  and  furnishes  them  with  the  to- 
mahawks and  iron  arrow-heads,  with  which  they 
fought  us.  They  are  the  bravest  Indians  we  have 
ever  seeD;  our  people  (my  camp,  Carson,  &c.)  con- 
sider them  far  beyond  the  Blackfeet,  who  are  by  no 
means  so  daring.  You  know  that  the  Indians  along 
the  line  of  the  Columbia  are  well  supplied  with  fire, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  horses — hardly  a man  having 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  ol  the  latter;  that  they  are 
brave,  friendly  to  the  British,  and  unfriendly  to  us. 
These  things  may  be  worthy  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
attention,  /our  letter  led  me  to  expect  some  com- 
munication from  him,  but  I received  nothing.  I shall 
now  proceed  directly  homewards,  by  the  Colorado, 
but  cannot  arrive  at  the  frontier  until  late  in  Septem- 
ber. I saw  a notice  of  your  illness  in  the  papers, 
and  your  letter  relieved  me  of  much  anxiety.  I trust 
that  I will  be  able  to  force  my  way  through  this 
rough  voyage,  and  find  all  well  on  the  frontier.  We 
certainly  commenced  our  voyage  when  some  mali- 
cious and  inauspicious  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  for 
we  find  enemies  and  difficulty  everywhere.  I detain 
Mr.  Gillespie’s  courier  to  write  only  to  yourself;  be- 
lieving, too,  that  when  this  reaches  you  I shall  be 
near  at  hand.  The  letters  from  home  have  taken 
off  half  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  I have  courage 
now  for  the  rest. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

J.  C.  FREMONT. 

Private  letter  from  Captain  Fremont  to  Senator  Ben- 
ton, dated  Monterey  of  the  Mia  California,  July  25, 

1846. 

Mission  of  Carmel,  July  25,  1846. 
(The  mission  of  Carmel  is  three  miles  south  of 
Monterey.) 

Mv  dear  sir:  When  Mr.  Gillespie  overtook  me  in 
the  middle  of  May,  we  were  er.camped  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Greater  Tlamath  Lake.  Snow 
was  falling  steadily  and  heavily  in  the  mountains, 
which  entirely  surrounded  and  dominate  the  elevat 
ed  valley  region  into  which  we  had  penetrated;  in 
the  east,  and  north,  and  west,  barriers  absolutely 
impassable  barred  our  road;  we  had  no  provisions; 
our  animals  were  already  reeble,  and  while  any 
other  way  « as  open,  I could  not  bring  myself  to  at 
tempt  such  a doubtful  enterprise  as  a passage  of 
these  unknown  mountains  in  the  dead  ot  winter.— 
Every  day  the  snow  was  falling;  and  in  the  face  of 
the  depressing  influence  exercised  on  the  people  by 
the  loss  of  our  men,  and  the  unpromising  appear- 
ance of  things,  I judged  it  inexpedient  to  pursue 
our  journey  farther  in  this  direction,  and  determined 
to  retrace  my  steps,  anu  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
government  by  reaching  the  frontier  on  the  line  of 
the  Colorado  rivar.  1 had  scarcely  reached  the 
lower  Sacramento,  ,.  hen  General  Castro,  then  in  the 
north  (at  Sonoma,  in  the  department  ol  Sonoma, 
north  ol  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  commanded  by 
General  Vallejo,)  declared  his  determination  imme- 
diately to  proceed  against  the  foreigners  settled  in 
the  country,  lor  whose  expulsion  an  order  had  just 
been  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  California-.  For 
these  purposes  Castro  immediately  assembled  a 
force  at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara,  a strong  place, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Francisco  bay.  You 
will  remember  how  grossly  outraged  arid  insulted 
we  bad  already  been  by  this  officer;  many  in  my  own 
camp,  and  throughout  the  country  thought  that  1 
should  not  have  retreated  in  March  last.  1 tell  hu- 
miliated and  humbled;  one  of  the  main  objects  pro- 


prosed  by  this  expedition  had  been  entirely  defeat- 1 
ed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  (so  1 was  informed  by  Mr.  Gillespie)  that 
I could  not  again  retreat  consistently  with  any  mili- 
tary reputation.  Unable  to  procure  supplies  else- 
where, I had  sent  by  Mr.  Gillespie  Captain  Montgo- 
mery, commanding  the  United  States  ship  of  war 
Portsmouth,  then  lying  at  Monterey,  a small  requi- 
sition for  such  supplies  as  were  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  valley;  and  my  animals  were  now 
in  such  a state  that  I could  not  get  out  of  the  valley, 
without  reaching  the  country  which  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  them  in  an  entirely  destitute  condition. — 
Having  carefully  examined  my  position,  and  foresee- 
ing, I think,  clearly,  all  the  consequences  which 
may  eventuate  to  me  from  such  a step,  I determined 
to  take  such  active  and  anticipatory  measures  as 
should  seem  to  me  most  expedient  to  protect  my 
party  and  justify  my  own  character.  I was  well 
aware  of  the  grave  responsibility  which  I assumed, 
but  1 also  determined  that,  having  once  decided  to 
do  so,  1 would  assume  it  and  its  consequences  fully 
and  entirely,  and  go  through  with  the  business  com- 
pletely to  the  end.  1 regret  that,  by  a sudden  emer- 
gency, I have  only  an  hour  for  writing  to  all  friends, 
and  that  therefore  from  the  absence  of  detail,  what 
1 say  to  you  will  not  be  clearly  understood.  Cas- 
tro’s first  measure  was  an  attempt  to  incite  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys,  and  the  neighboring  mountains,  to  burn  the 
crops  of  the  foreigners  and  otherwise  proceed  im 
mediately  against  them.  These  Indians  are  extreme 
ly  numerous,  and  the  success  of  his  measure  would 

have  been  very  destructive;  but  he  failed  entiiely 

On  the  6th  of  June  I decided  on  the  course  which  I 
would  pursue,  and  immediately  concerted  my  ope- 
rations with  the  foreigners  inhabiting  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  A few  days  afterwards,  one  of  Cas- 
tro’s officers,  with  a party  of  14  men,  attempted  to 
pass  a drove  of  200  horses  from  Sonoma  to  Santa 
Clara,  via  New  Helvetia,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  bringing  troops  into  the  country.  On  the  11th 
they  were  surprised  at  day  light  on  the  Cosumne  river 
by  a party  of  twelve  from  my  camp.  The  horses 
were  taken,  but  they  were  [the  men]  dismissed  with- 
out injury.  At  daybreak  on  the  15th,  the  military 
fort  of  Sonoma  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  9 brass 
pieces  of  artillery;  250  stand  of  muskets,  some  other 
arms,  and  a quantity  of  ammunition.  General  Val- 
lejo, his  brother,  (Captain  Vallejo,)  Col.  Greuxdon, 
and  some  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  placed 
at  New  Helvetia,  a fortified  post  under  my  com- 
mand. In  the  meantime  a launch  had  reached  New 
Helvetia  with  stores  from  the  ship  Portsmouth,  now 
lying  at  Yerba  Buena,  on  Francisco  bay.  News  of 
General  Castro’s  proceedings  against  me  in  March 
had  reached  Commodore  Sloat  at  Mazatlan  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  and  he  had  immediately  des- 
patched the  ship  Portsmouth  to  Monterey,  with  ge- 
neral instructions  to  protect  American  interests  in 
California. 

These  enterprises  accomplished,  I proceeded  to 
the  American  settlements  on  the  Sacramento,  and 
the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  to  obtain  reinforcements 
of  men  and  rifles. 

The  information  brought  by  Mr.  Gillespie  to  Cap 
tain  Montgomery,  in  relation  to  my  position,  in- 
duced that  officer  immediately  to  proceed  to  Yerba 
Buena,  whence  he  had  despatched  his  launch  to  me. 
I immediately  wrote  to  him,  by  return  of  the  boat, 
desc  ribing  to  him  fully  my  position  and  intentions, 
in  order  that  lie  might  not,  by  supposing  me  to  be 
acting  under  orders  from  our  government,  unwitting 
ly  commit  himself  in  affording  me  other  than  such 
assistance  as  his  instructions  would  authorize  him 
naturally  to  offer  an  officer  charged  with  an  impor- 
tant public  duty;  or,  in  fine,  to  any  citizen  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Information  having  reached  me  from  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Sonoma,  tnat  bis  post  was  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  by  a force  under  Gen.  Castro,  i 
raised  camp  on  the  American  fork  on  the  alternuon 
ot  the  23d,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  at 
two  in  the  morning  ot  the  25lh,  reached  Sonoma, 
with  90  mounted  riflemen,  having  marched  80  mill  s. 
Our  people  still  held  the  place,  only  one  division  of 
Castro’s  force,  a squadron  of  cavalry,  numbering  70 
men,  and  commanded  by  Joaquin  de  la  Torre,  (one 
I his  best  officers,)  having  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  straits,  (Francisco  bay.)  This  force  had  attack 
ed  an  advanced  party  oi  twenty  Americans,  and 
(was)  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two 
or  three  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  none.  This 
was  an  unexpected  check  to  the  Californians,  who 
had  announced  their  intentions  to  deleat  our  people 
without  firing  a gun;  to  beat  out  their  brains  with 
their  “ tapaderos ,”  and  destroy  them  “con  cuchillos 
puros."  r hey  were  led  to  use  this  expression  Irom 
the  circumstance  that  a few  days  previous  they  had 
captured  two  oi  our  men,  (an  express,)  and  alter 


wounding,  hail  hound  them  to  trees,  and  o it  them 
to  pieces  w i alive,  with  an  exagg  irali  m of  cru- 
elty, which  no  Indian  would  be  capable  of.  In  a 
few  days  de  la  Torre  was  driven  from  the  country, 
having  barely  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape 
across  the  straits,  the  guns  (six  large  and  handsome 
pieces)  spiked  at  the  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Francisco  bay,  and  the  communication 
with  the  opposite  side  entirely  broke  off,  the  boats 
and  launches  being  either  destroyed  or  in  our  pos- 
session. Three  of  Castro’s  party  having  landed  on 
the  Sonoma  side  in  advance,  were  killed  near  the 
beach;  and  beyond  this  there  was  no  loss  on  either 
side.  In  all  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Gillespie  has 
acted  w ith  me.  We  reached  Sonoma  again  on  the 
evening  of  July  4,  and  in  the  morning  I called  the 
people  together,  and  spok-  to  them  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  country,  advising  a course  of 
operations  which  was  unanimously  adopted.  Cali- 
fornia was  declared  independent,  the  country  put 
under  martial  law,  the  force  organized  and  officers 
elected.  A pledge,  binding  themselves  to  support 
these  measures,  and  to  obey  their  officers,  was  sign- 
ed by  those  present.  The  whole  was  placed  under 
my  direction.  Several  officers  from  the  Portsmouth 
present  at  this  meeting.  Leaving  Captain  Grigssby 
with  fifty  men  in  command  of  Sonoma,  1 left  that 
place  on  the  6t h,  and  reached  my  encampment  on 
the  American  Fork  in  three  days.  Before  we  ar- 
rived at  that  place,  Gen.  Castro  had  evacuated  Santa 
Clara,  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  fortifying,  and 
with  a force  of  about  405  men,  and  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, commenced  his  retreat  upon  St.  John’s,  a for- 
tified post,  having  8 pieces  of  artillery,  principally 
brass.  On  the  evening  of  the  we  were  elec- 

trified by  the  arrival  of  an  express  from  Captain 
Montgomery,  with  information  that  Commodore 
Sloat  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at 
Monterey,  and  taken  possession  of  the  country. — 
Capt  Montgomery  had  hoisted  the  flag  at  Yerba  Bue- 
na, and  sent  one  to  Sonoma,  to  be  hoisted  at  that 
place.  One  also  was  sent  to  the  officer  commanding 
at  New  Helvetia,  requesting  that  it  might  be  hoisted 
at  his  post. 

Independence  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
are  synonymous  terms  to  the  foreigners  here,  (the 
northern,  which  is  the  stronger  part,  particularly,) 
and  accordingly  I directed  the  flag  to  be  hoisted  with 
a salute  the  next  morning.  Tne  event  produced 
great  rejoicing  among  our  people.  The  next  day  I 
received  an  express  from  Commodore  Sloat,  trans- 
mitting to  me  his  proclamation,  and  directing  me  to 
proceed  with  the  force  under  my  orders  to  Monterey. 
The  registered  force,  actually  in  arms,  under  my 
orders,  numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty  riflemen, 
with  one  piece  of  field  artillery,  and  ten  men,  in 
addition  to  the  artillery  of  the  garrison.  We  were 
on  the  eve  of  marching  in  pursuit  of  Castro  when 
this  intelligence  arrived;  accoordingly,  I directed 
my  march  upon  Monterey,  where  I arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th,  w ith  a command  of  160  mount- 
ed riflemen,  and  one  piece  of  artillery.  I found 
also  there  Commodore  Stockton  in  command  of  the 
Congress,  and  Admiral  Seymour,  in  command  of 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  ship  Collingwood,  of  eighty 
guns.  1 have  been  badly  interrupted,  and  shall  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  put  you  in  full  possession  of  occur- 
rences. 

To  come  briefly  to  a conclusion,  Commodore  Sloat 
has  translerred  the  sq  ladron  with  California  and  its 
appurtenances  into  the  hands  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton,  who  has  resolved  to  make  good  the  possession 
of  California.  This  officer  approves  entirely  of  the 
course  pursued  by  myself  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  who,  I 
repeat,  has  been  hand  in  hand  with  me  in  this  busi- 
ness. I received  this  morning  fro. a Commodore 
Stockton  a commission  of  major  in  the  United  States 
army,  retaining  command  ot  my  battalion,  to  which 
a force  ol  89  marines  will  be  attached.  We  are 
under  orders  to  etnoark  to-morrow  morning  on 
board  the  Cyane  sloop  of  war,  and  disembark  at 
San  Diego,  immediately  in  the  rear  ol  Castro.  He 
i=  now  at  the  Buebla  de  los  Angeles,  an  interior  city, 
with  a tores  of  about  599  men,  supposed  to  De  in- 
creasing. The  design  is  to  attack  him  w ith  my  lorce 
at  that  place.  He  has  there  seven  or  eight  pieces  of 
artillery. 

Commodore  Sloat,  who  goes  home  by  way  ol  Pa- 
nama, promises  to  banu  or  send  you  this  immediate- 
ly on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  to  which  he  goes 
direct.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave  this  country,  if 
it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  at  the  end  of 
August.  I could  then  succeeded  in  crossing  the  ac- 
count of  the  snow;  and  by  that  time  a territorial  go- 
vernment will  be  in  operation  here. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  C.  FREMONT. 

Hon.  Tnomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington  city,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES  FINANCES. 

Tee  five  million  loan.  The  secretary  of  the  Uniter) 
States  treasury  advertised  to  receive  proposals  for  th' 
loan,  till  the  12tliinst-  Quite  a ferment  of  course  amongst 
the  tip- 1 op  capitalists  Wall  street  especially  was  throng 
ed  with  eager  speculators.  The  latest  hour  of  course 
was  availed  of.  to  make  bids.  On  the  eventful  12tlt. 
the  mails  from  Ne->  Yo'  k anti  R .stou  prov  •kioglv  failed 
to  reach  Washington,  and  the  nine  wn-  ■ n re n ted-  On 
fi  al  v opening  the  hi- Is.  i \v  - f und  ilia  ipn  i the 
whole,  tile  most  favorable  bid  was  made  by  a Mr  K>  r 
sliaw,  i lie  respectable  actuary  oi  the  explo  e,|  • I n t m i 
S an-  Stock  Navigation  Fire  and  Water  Insurance  C > u- 
pa,v”  He  offered  to  take  tile  wiiol  • fi i n t llt>>  a I j 

premium  It  is  a six  per  c-ntt  stock  recollect  Th  s hi 
was  preferre  I,  and  the  secretary  sent  an  ageni  in  N w 
York  to  carry  out  the  contract  The  bonds  were  placed 
in  the  ha  -ds  of  Sub-treasurer  Bouek,  and  the  mutter 
demanded.  Mr.  Kershaw  found  it  somewhat  inconve 
niettl  to  fork  over  at  one  , and  the  bonds  were  divided 
amongst  other  bidders,  such  as  John  Ward  & Co.  who 
took  a million  or  so. 

The  California  Command.— Col.  Mason,  of  the 
U-  S.  Army,  who  left  Washington  a few  days  since 
fur  New  York, — whence  he  will  sail  for  Chagres, 
cross  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  proceed  to  Monte- 
rey, on  the  Pacific  Coast, — is  to  supersede  Col.  Sie 
venson.in  the  command  of  the  California  expedition, 
Colonel  Mason  outranks  Col.  S.,  and  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  California  before  him,  and  also  before  Gen. 
Kearney,  who,  on  his  arrival,  will  relieve  Colonel 
Mason. 

Missouri. — A special1  election  for  a representative  to 
congress  has  just  come  "ff  in  Missouri.  The  St.  Loui- 
Republican,  of  the  13th,  pronounces  it  to  be  decidedly 
the  best  joke  of  the  season,  that  an  election  for  a mem- 
ber of  congress  should  take  place  in  Missouri,  and  that 
the  "Metropolitan,'*  a leading  loco  journal  of  the  state, 
should  he  in  doubt  about  the  result. 

From  the  returns  which  the  Republican  publishes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  election  of  McDaniel,  the 
loco  candidate. 

Texas.  Electioneering.  Pulpit  ami  bench  vs.  stump. 
There  are  now  four  “Richmonds  in  the  field”  as 
candidates  for  congressional  representative.  Our 
present  worthy  representative,  hon.  T.  Pilsbtiry, 
judges  Baylor  and  Win.  E.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Williams.  Judge,  or  the  Rev.  R E.  B.  Baylor 
has  rather  the  advantage  of  all  his  oppo  ents  in  elec- 
tioneering, for  he  can  electioneer  from  the  pulpit  and 
bench  as  well  as  the  slump . Judge  Jones  can  elec- 
tioneer from  the  bench  and  the  stump,  while  captain 
Pilsbury  can  only  avail  himself  of  tlie  stump.  Col. 
Williams  however  has  hardly  this  advantage,  for  it  is 
said  he  always  gets  stumped  whenever  he  attempts 
to  make  a slump  speech.  [ Morning  Star. 

Explosive  Cotton. — By  the  way,  what  ought  this  new 
material  to  he  named?  There  are  two  objections  to  calling 
it  “Explosive  Cotton.’’  The  first  is,  that  In  these  times, 
so  magnetized  with  haste,  it  ri  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  imposing  an  appellation  requiring  two  words, 
upon  an  article  with  which  the  whole  world  is  to  become 
at  once  so  familiar.  “ Powder has  long  since  sunk  its 
prefix,  and  was  as  well  known  by  the  single  term,  as  if 
no  other  powder  than  “gun”  powder  was  in  existence. — 
The  world  can  afford  but  a single  term  for  its  substi- 
tute. 

The  next  objection  to  calling  it  “Explosive  Cotton”  is, 
that  any  other  vegetable  substance  in  vvhiclt  carbon  pre- 
dominates, can  be  substituted  for  cotton.  A number  of 
chemists  in  our  country  we  see  have  already  successfully 
prepared  the  Explosive  Cotton — and  others  have  found 
hemp,  flax,  old  rags,  or  paper  to  answer  instead  of  cot- 
ton. A difference  in  the  process  as  well  as  in  ingredients, 
from  those  recommended  in  the  European  publications, 
is  said  to  produce  a superior  article.  “Explosives”  will 
soon  be  as  plenty  as  lucifer  matches,  and  be  sold  like 
Abolino’s  murders,  “dog  creap.” 

The  Frankfort  Diet  has  voted  a recompense  of  100.000 
florins  to  Dr.  Schonbein  and  Dr  Boeuiger,  the  inventors 
of  the  cotton-powder,  provided  the  federal  military  com- 
missioners and  the  authorities  of  Mayence,  afier  seeing 
it  tried,  should  pronounce  it  to  be  a substitute  for  or- 
dinary gunpowder,  and  to  possess  advantages  that  the 
latter  had  not. 

Heroic  Philadelphians.  We  have  seen  a pri 
vate  letter  from  Samuel  C.  Gedlett.of  the  Nashville 
volunteers,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  a young 
comrade,  named  Robert  R.  Morehead,  who  fell  in 
the  charge  of  his  company,  upon  the  second  fort 
captured  at  the  late  battle  of  Monterey,  on  the  21st 
of  September.  The  letter  is  finely  written,  and 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  moral  worth  and 
gallantry  of  young  Morehead,  and  says  of  all  who 
fell  at  tl  at  memorable  battle,  none  will  be  more 
deeply  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  not 
qpite  tw enty-one  years  of  age,  graduated  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter  at  the  Central  High  School  of 


thi«  ritv,  and  joined  the  co  pany  of  volunteers  al  | 
Nashville,  commanded  by  Captain  Fo-ter,  which 
was  composed  alino'l  exclusively  of  young  lawyers 
and  students  of  law  of  that  city.  Young  Morehead’s 
parents  reside  in  this  city,  and  his  brothe; — Captain 
Turner  Q.  Morehead — is  in  command  of  one  of  our 

best  volunleer  companies,  the  Jefferson  Guards. 

Tne  writer  of  the  letter,  S.  G.  Ged lett,  although  he 
escaped  unhurt,  perform-  d distinguished  services  at 
the  storming  ol  Monterey,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
upon  the  rampaits  of  the  forts  captured  during  that 
lerrific  n d sanguinary  conflict.  He  was  also  a gra- 
duale  of  the  High  School  -»!  ’hi-  City,  and  formerly 
resided  in  Southwark.  Lieutenant  Geo.  W.  Ayres, 
of  the  tfdrd  regiment  of  (regular}  artillery,  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  this  memorable  battle,  and 
added  new  and  brilliant  laurels  to  those  already  won 
by  Philadelphians.  He  was  among  the  very  first  to 
mount  the  ramparts  of  the  Bi-hop’s  Palace,  under  a 
galling  and  destructive  fire,  after  scaling  formidable 
heights  ol  nearly  a thousand  feet  in  elevation,  and 
with  his  own  hand  pulled  down  the  Mexican  flag, 
and  raised  ihe  stars  and  stripes  in  its  place.  He  is 
also  a citizen  of  Southwark,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  a few  years  ago.  He  is  personally  known  to 
us;  arid  a more  estimable,  intelligent  and  patriotic 
young  soldier,  is  not  to  be  found  under  the  banners 
ol  his  country.  We  are  proud  of  the  conduct  of 
such  heroes;  and  we  are  assured  that  if  the  govern- 
ment makes  a demand  for  volunteers  from  this  quar- 
ter, Ihe  call  will  be  answered  by  a host,  ready  to 
imitate  their  proud  and  noble  example. 

[ Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Emigrants. — O.i  the  27th  ultimo  778  steerage  passen- 
gers arrived  at  New  Ot leans. 


- duty  pai  l 55s.  lor  430  lbs.  at  Liverp  - I on  ihe 
l,i'v[ai)!  Hu-  a letter  says,  that  this  is  mere  I v nominal, 
• here  being  none  in  market— if  there  were,  this  rate 
would  not  be  obtained. 

American  Provisions — Liverpool  market.  Nov.  3.— 
Our  report  by  the  Great  Western  recorded  the  proce>d- 
intrs  in  our  market  for  American  provisions  to  the  30th 
of  last  month.  Since  then  (he  business  transacted  has 
been  of  a limited  character,  whilst  little  alterations  can 
he  noted  in  prices,  which  still  continue  high. 

Americun  fruit. — A sale  of  American  apples  was 
held  on  Monday  last,  hut  as  they  were  mostly  in  bad 
condition,  prices  ranged  from  10s  to  20s  per  barrel.— 
Real  Newton  pippins,  and,  indeed,  am-  thirm  sound, 
would  sell  readily  at  30s  to  35s  per  barrel.  "Some  of 
this  sort,  brought  over  by  the  H Clay  is  to  be  ofierred  to« 
morrow,  (November  4,)  fur  which  the  above  price  is  ex- 
pected. 

Tobacco.—' The  sales  this  month  (including  60  hhds. 
Kentucky  leaf  and  snips,  damaged,  sold  by  auction,) 
are  1,183  hhds.,  viz:  132  Virginia  leaf.  264  stemmed.  272 
Kentucky  leaf,  and  455  stemmed.  Of  these,  101  Virgi- 
nia leaf,  181  stemmed,  13  Kentucky  leaf,  and  31  stetn- 
med,  were  taken  for  Ireland;  26  Virginia  stemmed  for 
Scotland;  22  Virginia  and  205  Keutucky  leaf  for  expor- 
tation, and  9 Virginia  leaf,  57  stemmed,  54  Kentucky 
leaf,  and  424  stemmed,  by  the  trade.  The  imports  are 
8y9  hhds.  from  Virginia,  633  New  Orleans,  33  New 
York,  2 Dublin,  and  1 from  Glasgow;  to  which  may  be 
added,  732  arrived  from  New  O/leans  29ih  ult.,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  stock.  The  exports  are  169  hhds.  for 
Africa,  52  Genoa,  44  Rotterdam,  20  Malta,  10  Naples, 
8 Drontheim,  5 Isle  of  Man,  and  2 St.  Lucia.  The 
western  of  which  much  now  is  sampled,  not  so  colory 
as  we  were  at  first  led  to  expect,  though  in  other  respects 
of  a vety  good  character,  and  possessing  considerable 
substance  generally. 


BUSINESS  CIRCLES. 

Flour  in  bom),  the  public  papers  say,  was  selling  at 
Liverpool  on  the  3)st.  at  34».  6d.  per  b b 1.;  at  Havre,  on 
the  28tii  ult.  500  barrels  sold  at  33  franks,  none  left  in 
market. 

Private  letters  by  the  Great  Western,  however,  state 
that  flour  had  declined  to  22s.  Gd.  to  23s. 

The  Acadia  confirms  the  account  of  the  decline. 

Flour  at  Marklane  on  the  2d  November,  receded  in 
the  better  descriptions  as  mucli  as  4s.  a sack,  and  at 
Liverpool  on  the  3d,  American  and  Canadian  flour  de- 
clined 2s.  6d.  per  barrel.  All  kruds  of  wheat  declined 
Item  3d.  to  4d.  per  70  lbs. 

The  effect  of  this  intelligence  was,  to  depress  prices 
in  our  markets,  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel.  Howard 
street  flour  at  Baltimore  is  now  offered  at  5.  25.  Wheat 
declined  in  proportion,  prime  Pennsylvania  red  1 04ul  07. 
19,000  bushels  sold  during  the  last  two  days  at  those 
prices.  Maryland  and  Virginia  prime  red  95  a 1 00;  in- 
ferior 85  a 90. 

Flour  was  selling  at  Buffalo  on  the  17th  instant  at 
4 64;  at  Detroit,  flour  is  quoted  at  3 75;  at  Cleveland, 
3 80;  and  at  the  latter  place,  Racine  (the  best)  wheat  is 
quoted  at  50  cents.  20,000  b bis  of  flour  were  sold  in 
New  York  on  the  1 9th  at  5 50. 

The  London  Times  also  urges  that  ihe  wheat  of  this 
year  is  of  a much  better  quality  than  that  of  last,  that 
ihe  potato  blight  of  IS45  was  an  unanticipated  visitation, 
whereas  that  of  1846  was  generally  foreseen,  and  that 
corn  is  the  only  grain  which  could  be  made  a general 
substitute  for  potatoes,  especially  in  Ireland. 

A London  “Price  Current”  ol  October  27th  remarks: 
Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  at  Mark  Lane, 
yesterday,  the  demand  for  wheat  was  dull,  an  evident 
downward  tendency  in  price;  opinion  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  and  intelligent  men  in  ihe  ciiy  ihat  an  im- 
portant fall  will  soon  lake  place  in  this  most  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  Grounds  upon  which  they  have 
formed  this  opinion  arc,  1st — That  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
country  was  this  year  a fair  average;  2d — The  enormous 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  which  were  liberated  Irom 
bond  immediately  preceding  the  harvest  being,  accord- 
ing to  official  returns,  from  5th  January  to  5th  Septem- 
ber last — 


fh  ool.—  Accounts  from  the  consuming  districts  do  no  t 
represent  business  to  be  improving.  Consumers  are  act- 
ing very  cautiously,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
accumulation  of  stocks  of  goods,  are  already  commenc- 
ing to  work  short  time.  Prices,  generally,  are  firm,  and 
there  does  not  seem  reason  to  expect  much  clianae.— 

I he  arrivals  from  the  United  States  are  coming  iu  more 
freely,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  (he  condition  and  gene- 
ral management  will  show  an  improvement  on  those  hi- 
thetto  received,  which  have  been  opened,  to  ereat  objec- 
tion on  this  head.  [ Hu.ghes  $ Ronald. 

Rice.— Havre,  Oct  31 -A  reaction  has  taken  place  in 
this  article,  which  has  met  with  little  inquiry,  and  prices 
have  now  a downward  tendency,  the  only  sale  to  notice 
being  200  tierces  Carolina  rice  at  3 if.  per  50  kil.,  duty 
(f.  1 37  j)  paid'.  No  supplies  have  arrived.  Stock  400 
tierces. 

Cotton,  ordinary  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  5|— fair 
a 8S  do  flood  to  prime,  6|  a 7f.  The  Great  Western 
brought  accounts  of  prices  having  advanced  jd.  bat  it 
had  declined  again  to  the  previous  standard  before  the 
Acadia  lef(,  and  at  lhatso  dull,  that  even  a reduction  of 
5 had  ”1  some  cases  been  submitted  to.  The  same  fluc- 
tuations we  notice  took  place  ai  Havre,  during  the  last 
week  in  October. 


IVJonev  Market.— I he  official  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  bank  of  hjn^iand  on  the  24iii  October,  exhibited— 
In  Issue  Department,  gold  coin  and  bul- 

, „ • £11,868,690 

Silver  bullion,  2,568,555 

In  Bunking  Department,  gold  and  silver 
coin-  456,661 


This  it  wili  be  seen  by  comparing,  is  rather  a rapid’ de- 
eline  wiilirn  a few  months. 

L mdon  dater  of  the  2d  November  say,  that  owin'*  to 
the  /evolution  in  Portugal,  the  stock  of  that  cuuutry  seri- 
ous  y receded.  Mexican  stock  also  declined  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  by  the  Hibernia.  Money  on  the  con- 
tinent is  extremely  scarce,  and  in  Paris  and  Amster- 
dani  il  e rate  of  interest  varies  from  5|  to  per  cent  — 
In  France  the  inundations  have  had  a depre  ring  effect 
on  business. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas,  beans,  &c. 
Indian  corn 

Quarters  1,852,758 
“ 126,074 

“ 433,045 

“ 151,401 

“ 425,227 

Total  grain 

“ 

3.043.505 

Flour 

Indian  meal,  See. 

Cwls 

2,810  202 
95  050 

Total 

3,905,252 

3 rd ly-  -upon  the  large  quantities  of  flour,  wheat,  and 
Indian  corn  in  the  course  of  shipment  from  America  to 
this  country  which  will  be  continued  it  is  believed,  to  art 
unprecedented  extent  in  the  expectation  that  prices  will 
at  all  events  be  upon  a high  range  in  this  country — until 
next  harvest. 

Smith  and  Wilmer’s  European  Times  says— “The 
truth  is,  that  the  famine  cry  has  been  overdone.  There 
is  much  selfishness  in  it.  ’I  he  price  of  provisions 
has  risen  far  beyond  the  legitimate  value,  whether  esti- 
mated by  the  slocks  on  hand,  or  by  the  state  of  other 
countries.  There  is  so  much  superfluous  money  in  Eng 
land,  that  capitalists  are  always  morbidly  alive  lo  every 
project  for  increasing  it.” 


Postscript. 

N.  O.  papers  of  the  13th  brings  us  the  intelligence 
that  Capt.  Randolph  Ridgely,  the  gallant  succesor 
of  Ringgold  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  Light  Artille- 
ry, at  Monterey,  on  the  28th  ult.,  whilst  riding  swift- 
ly down  a hill,  Was  thrown  with  great  violence,  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse,  which  stumbled  pitched  him  off,  and 
fell  upon  him.  The  concussion  fractured.  When 
the  express  left  Monterey,  lie  was  speechless,  insensi- 
ble, and  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 

C./pt.  G.  K.  Lewis,  was  the  bearer  of  this  mel- 
ancholy intelligence.  He  left  Monterey  on  the  13th 
ult.,  and  came  by  the  route  through  San  Antonia. 

When  Capt.  L.  quit  Monterey  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  army  that  Ampudia  had  not  evacu- 
ated Sal  tills,  but  had  marched  with  a formidable 
force  towards  Montclova,  to  intercept  Gun.  Wool’s 
division  in  their  march  from  Presidio,  an  operation 
which  the  armestice  did  not  forbid  bis  undertaking. 
No  direct  information,  hut  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence fortified  this  impression. 
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The  Chancellor  of  Stale  of  Maryland,  Theoderick 
Bland,  is  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  died  sud- 
denly of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  on  the  morning  of 
16th  arid  was  buried  on  the  18th,  at  the  city  of 
Annapolis.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a large 
concourse  of  deeply  affected  mourners,  amongst 
whom  we  nonce  the  names  of  officers,  civil,  milita- 
ry, and  naval,  the  officers  and  students  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  trea- 
surer and  secretary  of  state,  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  the  faculty,  professors, 
and  students  of  St.  John’s  College,  besides  the  citi- 
zens of  ihe  vicinity. 

On  '.he  intelligence  of  Chancellor  Bland’s  death  being 
announced  at  the  U.  Sintc3  circuit  court  at  Baltimore, 
by  W.  L.  Marshall,  district  attorney,  the  court  adjourn- 
ed  for  the  dny^  _ The  mcmbers  of,  dft 

Secre  ary.  C.  F.  Mayer,  after,  m an  appropriate  man- 
ner referring  to  the  deceased,  his  erudition  as  a lawyer, 
Iii3  unwavering  irtegrity  and  impartiality  as  a judge,  his 
urbanity  and  courtesy  as  a gentleman,  proposed  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted,  expressive  of 
the  profound  m aiming  at  the  loss  the  judiciary  of  Ma- 
ryland had  sustained. — of  a cherished  remembrance  of 
“the  patience  in  all  duty,  the  independence  above  all 
influence,  eraced  with  kindly  courtesy,  which  illustrated 
tile  office  and  the  demeanor  of  the  deceased’’ — and  as  n 
token  of  which,  appropriate  mourning  should  be  worn 
for  thirty  days. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Reverdy  Johnson, 
E-sq.  U.  S.  Senator,  with  a brief  referrence  to  the  servi- 
ces of  the  deceased  “As  a Representative  of  the  city  of 
Baliimore  in  the  house  of  Delegates  of  Maryland — an 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Judicial  District — a District  Judge 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Maryland  District — a Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  to  the  South  American 
Republics,  and  finally,  as  Chancellor  of  this  State,  he 
carried  to  the  performance  of  each  of  these  high  func- 
tio  is  untiring  industry,  extensive  general  and  profession- 
al acquirements,  and  unspotted  integrity.  As  an  Equity 
Judge  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  that  he  has  been 
our  Chancellor,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  his  predeces- 
sors to  say  that  the  business  of  the  Court  was  never  mere 
promptly  or  honestly  despatched,  and  it  will  be  high 
raise  awarded  to  whoever  may  be  selected  to  succeed 
im  to  have  it  stated  that  the  community  have  not  in 
these  respects  met  with  a loss  in  the  death  oi  Chancellor 
Bland.” 

Similar  proceedings  took  place  in  other  Courts  of  the 
Stale. 

Judge  Bland  was  born  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1776,  and  was  consequently  70  years  of  age,  yet  his 
mind,  and  his  physical  strength  appeared  to  retain  their 
vigour  up  to  the  moment  that  suddenly  terminated  his 
useful  life.  When  serving  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
Judge  Bland  by  indefatigable  perseverance  and  against 
a violent  opposition,  effected  ihe  passage  of  the  Criminal 
Code  ofthcjState  of  Maryland,  of  which  lie  was  the  au- 
thor, and  which  remains  as  an  evidence  of  his  legal  ac- 
quirements at  that  early  age. 

Thanksgiving  day.  The  26th  of  November,  1846, 
was,  by  proclamation  of  the  several  governors,  observ- 
ed as  a day  of  thanksgiving,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  in 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  jYork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Iowa,  and  the  city  of  Washington.  Thanks- 
giving day,  in  New  England,  is  to  the  domestic  and 
family  circles,  what  Christmas  is  to  the  rest  of  the  Union , 
an  occasion  of  home-gathering  and  hillarity.  The  Bos- 
ton Journal  states,  that  fifty-four  Ions  of  poultry  came 
over  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  from  Rhode 
Island  on  Saturday  last.  The  way  that  pumpkins  sutler 
on  these  occasions  too,  is  incredible.  If  gratitude  to  the 
only  Giver  of  good  gifts,  is  truly  expressed  in  being  joy- 
ful, a full  feast  of  fat  things  contributes  incense  to  the 
altar. 

Americanizing  Santa  Fe. — Colonel  Doniphan,  who 
was  left  by  General  Kearney  in  command  as  tem- 
porary Governor,  military  and  civil,  writes  thus: 

“In  addition  to  other  duties,  Willard  P.  Hall  and 
myself  are  arranging  the  Government,  &c.,  trying  to 
get  the  machine  in  operation.  It  is  a very  arduous 
matter — the  laws  are  ail  in  Spanish,  and  every  thing 
is  done  through  an  interpreter,  and  there  is  much  in 
the  laws  conflicting  with  ourconstitution  to  be  alter- 
ed. The  officers  and  citizens  of  the  department,  for 
all  the  counties  above  arid  around  here,  have  come 
in  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  many  tribes  of 
Indians  have  been  in  to  give  in  their  allegiance. — 
The  Indians  are  citizens  in  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  teino,  and  are  by  far  the  bravest  and  some  of 
them  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  north  part  of  the 
territory.” 

Y»l.  XXI.  Sis.  13. 


PROCLAMATIONS  OF  COMMODORE  STOCKTON  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

On  my  approach  to  this  place  with  the  forces  un- 
der my  command,  Jose  Castro,  the  commandant-ge- 
neral of  California,  buried  his  artillery,  and  abandon- 
ed his  fortified  camp  of  the  “Mesa,”  and  fled,  it  is  be- 
lieved, towards  Mexico. 

With  the  sailors,  the  marines,  and  the  California 
battalion  of  mounted  riflemen,  we  entered  the  “City 
of  Angels,”  the  capital  of  California,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  and  hoisted  the  North  American  flag. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  is  now  flying  from 
every  commanding  position  in  the  Territory,  and 
California  is  entirely  free  from  • 

The  ~r  v/aitlornia  now  belongs  to  the 

United  States,  and  will  be  governed,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances may  permit,  by  officers  and  laws  similar 
to  those  by  which  the  other  territories  of  the  United 
Slates  are  regulated  and  protected. 

But  until  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  and  Council 
are  appointed,  and  the  various  civil  departments  of  the 
Government  are  arranged,  military  law  will  prevail, 
and  the  Commander-in-chief  will  be  the  Governor 
and  protector  of  the  territory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  will  be  permitted,  and 
are  now  requested,  to  meet  in  their  several  towns  and 
departments,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  see 
fit,  to  elect  civil  officers  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
decline  to  continue  in  office,  and  to  administer  the 
laws  according  to  the  former  usages  of  the  terri- 
tory, 

In  all  cases  where  the  people  fail  to  elect,  the 
commander-in-chief  and  Governor  will  make  the  ap- 
pointments himself. 

All  persons,  of  whatever  religion  or  nation,  who 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  new  government,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  citizei  s of  the  territory,  and  will  be  zeal- 
ously and  thoroughly  protected  in  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, their  persons  and  property. 

No  persons  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  ter- 
ritory who  do  not  agree  to  support  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, and  ail  military  men  who  desire  to  remain 
are  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  will  not  take 
up  arms  against  it,  or  do  or  say  any  thing  to  disturb 
its  peace. 

Nor  will  any  persons,  come  from  where  they  may, 
be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  territory,  who  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  be,  in  all  respects,  obedient  to 
the  laws  which  may  be  from  time  to  time  enacted  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  territory. 

All  persons  who,  without  special  permission,  are 
found  with  arms  outside  of  their  own  houses,  will  be 
considered  as  enemies,  and  will  be  shipped  out  of  the 
country. 

All  thieves  will  be  pul  to  hard  labor  on  the  public 
works,  and  there  kept  until  compensation  is  made  for 
the  property  stolen. 

The  California  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen  will 
be  kept  in  the  service  of  the  territory,  and  constant- 
ly on  duty,  to  prevent  and  punish  any  aggressions  by 
the  Indians,  or  any  other  persons,  upon  the  property 
of  individuals,  or  the  peace  of  the  territory;  and  Cali- 
fornia shall  hereafter  be  so  governed  and  defended  as 
to  give  security  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  defy  the 
power  of  Mexico. 

It  is  required  that  all  persons  shall  remain  in  their 
houses  from  ten  at  night  until  sunrise  in  the  morning 
during  the  time  this  territory  is  under  military  law. 

R.  F.  STOCKTON,  Commander-in- Chief 
and  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  California. 

City  of  the  Angels,  California,  August  17, 1846. 

To  the  People  of  California:  On  the  15th  of 
September,  1846,  an  election  will  be  held  in  the  se- 
veral towns  and  districts  of  California,  at  the  places 
and  hours  at  which  such  elections  have  usually  been 
holden,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  alcaldes  and 
other  municipal  officers. 

In  those  places  where  alcaldes  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  present  Government,  they  will  hold  the 
election.  In  places  where  no  alcaldes  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  Government,  the  former  al- 
caldes are  authorised  and  required  to  hold  the  elec- 
tion. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  23d  day  of  August,  an- 
no Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  at  the  Government  House,  “ Ciudad  de  los  Ange- 
los." 

R.  F.  STOCKTON,  Commander  in- Chief, 
and  Governor  of  Ihe  Territory  of  California. 


FOREIGN. 


RUSSIA. 

Wheat  crop. — The  last  accounts  represent  the 
wheat  crop  in  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  as  being 
more  abundant  than  ever  before.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  indeed — excepting  the  steppes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Odessa  and  the  Crimea  and  the  plains  to 
the  north  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  where  the  crops  have 
failed — the  accounts  are  unusually  favorable.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  crops  to  a shipping  port,  in  con- 
sequence ol  bad  roads,  is  said  to  be  the  only  reason 
why  the  immense  stock  of  wheat  in  Southern  Russia 
i.ao  not  tound  its  way  to  the  suffering  countries  or 
Western  Europe. 

PRUSSIA. 

Catholic  marriages  — The  government  have  decided 
that  marriages  celebrated  by  Catholic  clergy  not  be- 
ing legally  recognised,  all  children  born  of  parents 
thus  united  a-re  pronounced  illegitimate,  and  guardi- 
ans are  ordered  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Convict  emigrants. — Considerable  interest  has  been 
occasioned  at  Hamburg  by  the  United  States  consul 
having  detected,  among  a number  of  emigrants  who 
presented  their  passports  for  his  view,  previous  to 
their  departure  for  the  United  States,  ten  ill-looking 
scoundrels,  all  dressed  alike,  who,  on  inquiry,  were 
found  to  be  convicts  from  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 
The  Mecklenburg  government  had  given  these  con- 
victs a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  convey  them  to  the 
United  Stales,  preferring  that  manner  of  getting  rid 
of  them  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  prison  at 
home.  What  makes  the  matter  worse  is,  that  the 
Mecklenburg  authorities  actually  gave  these  eonvicts 
certificates  of  good  character.  The  United  States 
consul  sent  them  back,  with  a strong  remonstrance 
to  their  government  against  the  iniquity  of  such  a 
proceeding.  It  is  not,  it  appears,  the  first  time  that 
the  Mecklenburg  authorities  have  got  rid  of  their 
convicts  in  such  a way.  Many  other  German  gov- 
ernment have  done  the  same  thing.  In  fact,  nothing 
is  more  common  in  this  country  than  to  get  rid  of 
ruthless  characters  by  persuading  them  to  go  to  the 
United  Stales.  But  to  make  the  states  a place  of 
transpoi  tation  for  German  thieves  and  assassins  is 
rather  too  strong,  especially  when  the  public  autho- 
rities give  them  certificates  of  good  conduct. 

SPAIN. 

The  queen  horribly  outraged. — Whether  the 
London  Times  has  any  better  authority  for  the  ac- 
count to  winch  it  has  given  currency  in  this  case, 
than  it  had  for  the  infamous  slander  relative  to  slave 
shackels  being  fished  from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Mississippi  in  Gibraltar  bay,  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  enormity  of  the  outrage,  if  the  subjoined 
account  is  really  true,  would  hardly  fail,  when  as- 
certained, to  be  visited  upon  all  who  countenanced 
it,  with  a tremendous  retribution.  If  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  tale  be  fabricated,  it  is  so  infamous  a slander 
that  whoever  propagated  it,  ought  to  be  held  up  to 
the  reprobation  of  all  men.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  N.  York  Courier  & Enquirer  writes: 

“The  marriages  of  the  Spanish  queen  to  her  cou- 
sin and  of  her  sister  to  the  doke  of  Montpensier,  are 
now  what  are  here  described  as  fuels  accomplished, 
and  that  which  preceded  them,  whether  infamous  or 
outrageous  in  regard  to  the  person  of  the  youthful 
sovereign,  as  the  London  Timis  asserts,  or  a trickery 
and  fraudulent  in  regard  to  every  other  step  in  the 
proceedings,  as  all  the  world  believes  will  furnish  ma- 
terials for  history,  if  history  be  so  fortunate  as  ever 
to  lay  her  hands  upon  the  facts.  The  Times,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  it  is  by  far  the  best  published  autho- 
rity in  Europe,  without  enteiing  into  details,  more 
than  intimates  that  most  unmanly  violence,  and  at 
the  defenceless  hour  of  midnight,  was  exercised  to- 
wards the  occupant  of  the  Spanish  throne;  in  which, 
from  inquiries  made  in  different  quarters  likely  to  be 
well  informed,  I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  mistak- 
en. What  this  violence  was,  will  perhaps  never  be 
known  more  accurately  than  it  is  now;  but  that  a dis- 
solute mother,  whose  life  has  been  a libel  on  her  sex, 
and  a crafty  kinsman,  whose  age  and  experience 
should  have  taught  him  better  things,  conspired  to 
bring  about  a consummation  eagerly  coveted  by  both, 
through  means  not  unlike  those  which  Lot’s  daughters 
employed,  is  openly  proclaimed  and  not  discredited.” 

'file  story,  as  it  appeared  in  a few  obscure  jour- 
nals in  Paris,  stated  that  Queen  Christiana  and  the 
father  of  the  duke  d’Assis  broke  into  Queen  Isabel- 
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la’s  chamber  at  midnight,  and  with  piscois  and  dag- 
gers in  their  hands,  threatened  instant  death  if  she 
did  not  marry  the  duke;  and  that  they  compelled  her 
to  swear  consent  on  the  Holy  Evangelist. 

THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  CANADAS. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  British  govern- 
ment is  about  to  make  an  important  change  in  the 
governments  of  their  American  possessions.  A vice- 
roy, at  Quebec,  with  subordinate  governors  general 
at  Toronto,  Frederickton,  Halifax,  St.  John’s,  N.  F., 
and  Charlottestown,  P.  E.,  to  be  substituted  for  the 
present  colonial  arrangement  on  the  continent.  An- 
other viceroy  at  Jamaica,  will  in  like  manner  unite 
the  British  West  India  colonies  under  one  authority. 

Several  particulars  are  included  in  the  above  ac- 
count which  gives  it  an  air  cf  authenticity.  The 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  noticing  the  report, 
»iys: — 

“It  may  be  that  the  English  government  have  the 
matters  above  stated  under  advisement,  but  we 
doubt.  There  is  in  Canada  a very  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  a change  of  the  present  system.  A small 
party  there  wish  to  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  Brit 
isn  crown,  and  set  up  an  independent  republic;  sou- 
ther would  prefer  annexation  to  the  United  States; 
while  a third  party  more  influential  and,  we  suspect, 
nyore  nemerous  thaD  either  or  both  of  the  others 
would  like  to  sever  the  existing  connexion,  and  set 
up,  not  a republic,  but  an  independent  constitutional 
monarchy,  closely  allied  to  Great  Britain.  This  last 
party  wishes  independence  in  view  of  the  great  ca- 
pabilities and  resources  of  Canada,  but  dreads  demo- 
cracy, and  thinks  the  imperial  government  will  be 
more  likely  to  favor  the  project  of  an  independent 
monarchy  than  any  other  scheme.  It  is  utopian.  A 
monarchy  could  never  exist  alongside  of  a republic, 
and  we  allude  to  the  scheme  merely  to  show  what 
notions  are  entertained.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  London  Standard  of  the  30th  ult.  says: — Lord 
J.  Russell  and  Lord  Cottenham,  at  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil, on  Wednesday,  urged  earnestly  the  constitutional 
necessity  of  an  early  session,  to  obtain  a parliamenta- 
ry sanction  for  the  reduction  of  the  4s.  duty  on  im- 
portant grain.  The  council  broke  up  without  coming 
to  any  definite  resolution.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
ministers,  on  Thursday,  the  subject  was  resumed,  and 
on  this  latter  occasion  the  opponents  of  an  early  session 
had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  arrivalfrwn  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  xv i tli  intelligence  that  the  supply  of  grain 
collected  in  the  American  ports  for  exportation,  is  so 
ample  as  to  render  extremely  improbably  the  necessity 
for  a reduction  of  the  duty." 

The  N.  York  Courier  in  allusion  to  the  above  says: 
“So  it  seams  Mr.  Bancroft’s  first  act,  after  reaching 
England  as  Minister  from  the  U.  States,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  of  British  ports  to  American  grain!  If 
this  is  a specimen  of  his  diplomatic  career,  he  will 
certainly  make  a valuable  representative.  We  look 
with  interest  for  his  next  movement.  Probably  he 
will  induce  the  cabinet  to  put  the  duties  up  to  the 
old  mark.” 

JUDICIAL  JOURNAL 

U.  S.  Court  upon  a Railroad.  The  train  of  cars 
from  Cincinnati  to  Xenia  on  Monday  week  failed  to 
make  its  trip  in  regular  time,  owing  to  some  defect  in 
the  steam  apparatus.  The  Judges  of  the  U.  States 
Court  were  on  board  as  passengers,  together  with 
several  gentlemen  of  the  green  bag  fraternity,  on  their 
way  to  Columbus,  to  attend  upon  the  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts.  Judge  Wright,  of  the  Cincinnati  Gaz- 
ette, was  of  the  number,  and,  writing  home  to  his  Ga- 
zette, gives  the  following  account: 

“We  were  consequently  detained  seven  and  a half 
hours,  which  detention  the  passengers  bore  with  most 
commendable  patience,  whiling  away  the  time,  first 
in  quoit  pitching  and  other  amusements,  and  after- 
wards in  more  serious  business.  The  Judges  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  were  of  the  party,  as  were  several  of  the 
lawyers  engaged  on  opposite  sides  of  cases  for  hear- 
ing before  that  court.  It  was  proposed  after  dinner, 
and  agreed  to,  that  one  of  these  cases  should  be  taken 
up  and  argued,  and  thus  usefully  fill  up  on  the  road 
the  time  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed  at  Col- 
umbus. The  case  was  taken  up,  and  the  argument 
progressed  until  interrupted  by  the  whistle  announc- 
ing the  approach  of  the  locomotive  to  take  us  on. — 
This,  I suppose,  is  the  first  court  held  at  Montauk,  cer- 
tainly the  first  U.  States  court  ever  held  there.  The 
argument  has  since  been  resumed  and  concluded  in 


eourt  here;  and  the  question  was  as  '.veil  argued  as  if 
the  whole,  had  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  a 
court-house.” 


GENERAL  ORDERS 

No.  50. 


i Jrt. 

}' 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Adj’t  General’s  Office, 
November  16,  1846. 

Whenever  five  or  more  companies  of  a regiment 
are  serving  with  the  Army  against  Mexico,  the  seni- 
or officer  on  duty  therewith  will  be  considered  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  and  will  make  the  returns, 
&c.,  accordingly.  The  monthly  returns  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  field  will  be  consolidated  at  Regimental 
Head-Quarters;  those  of  companies  not  serving  with 
the  army  against  Mexico,  will  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Adjutant  General. 

In  consolidating  the  regimental  retnrns,  the  field 
officers  absent  on  duty,  will  be  reported  on  detached 
service;  and  spaces  will  be  left  for  the  insertion,  in  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office,  of  the  returns  of  the  absent 
companies. 

i iie'aujuiain.,  ->~>rmH=sioned  staff,  colors,  and 

band,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  with  tne  nwa  ^ — . — 
the  field. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott: 

W.  G.  Freeman, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


of  a war  which  thej  'eem  j - :-nd  necessaryj-ou:  it 

is  their  habit,  and  belongs  to  their  character,  to  in- 
quire into  the  justice  and  necessity  of  a war  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  involve  them 

“In  a war  like  this,  commenced  by  the  authority 
of  the  president  alone,  while  we  look  earnestly  at  its 
origin,  we  may  properly  regard  also  its  probable  ex- 
pense.” — 

Tailors  coming  by  wholesale. — An  article  in  a 
London  paper  announces  that  there  are  seven  thou-' 
sand  tailors  out  of  employment  in  London.  They 
had  a meeting  in  St.  Martin’s  lane,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  only  mode  of  lessening  the  distress 
was  to  embark  for  Canada  and  the  United  States. — 
A committee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions 
to  pay  the  passage  of  those  who  are  willing  to  em- 
bark; 960  entered  their  names  for  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  2,904  for  New  York  and  the  U.  States. 
They  will  all  be  here  in  March  or  April  next. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Contracts.  We  understand  that  the  contracts  for 
the  Indian  goods,  recently  advertised  for  in  this  paper 
Kova  been  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen,  they 
being  the^aw^^jj^.  30  . 

Grant  & Barton,  N.  York,  blankets  and  dry  goods, 
deliverable  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  and  the  blankets 
deliverable  in  St.  Louis. 

Morehead  & Logan,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  dry  goods, 


Y head-quarters  of  the  army, 
general  ORDERS ( . 

„ V adjutant  general’s  office 

°‘  0 j Washington,  fiov.  20,  1846- 
The  following  paragraph  of  -‘General  Orders,"  No. 
29,  of  May  20, 1841,  is  republished,  and  made  appli- 
cable to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Mexico: 

III.  “The  President  directs,  that  hereafter  all  of- 
ficers of  every  branch  of  the  service,  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Florida  Army,  shall  only  be  relieved,  or  be 
transferred,  through  the  orders  of  the  General  or  oth- 
er officer  commanding  the  troops;  and  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  withdraw  any  officer  of  the  staff  from 
duty  there,  the  requisite  instructions  will  be  commu- 
nicated through  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office.” 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott: 

W.  G.  Freeman, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


adjutant  general’s  office, 
Washington,  Nov.  18,  1846. 

[Extract.] 

“The  Secretary  of  War  has  reduced  the  minimum 
height  at  which  a person  may  be  enlisted,  to  five  feet, 
three  inches.” 

W.  G.  Freeman, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


deliverable  in  St.  Louis. 

Wm.  Irving  Hyslop,  N.  York,  hardware  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  deliverable  in  New  York  and  St. 
Louis. 

Simeon  P.  Smith,  N.  Y.,axes  and  hatchets. 

Edward  K.  Tryon,  Philadelphia,  northwest  guns  and 
rifles. — Wash.  Union. 

One  of  the  Aborigines.  A correspondent  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  of  one  of  the  aborigines- 
a rough,  ragged,  fleecy  Penobscot,  a wandering  ani- 
mal that  lives  on  musquash  and  baskets  and  cares 
“nothing  for  nobody.”  I4e  was  called  up  as  a wit- 
ness in  a case  which  was  tried  recently  before  one  of  ( 
the  courts  in  the  state  of  Maine: 

When  this  child  of  the  woods  took  the  stand,  he 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being.  Judge  Shep 
ley  then  commenced  interrogating  him.  The  exami- 
nation was  as  follows: 

“Do  you  believe  in  God?” 

“Ya-as.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  a future  life?” 

“I  no  starmony  [understand]  you.” 

“Do  you  believe  that  if  you  die  you  shall  live  a- 
gain?” 

“O-h  no!”  said  Peol  Sustic,  with  a grin  of  aston- 


Ex-Presidenl  J.  Q.  Adams,  now  int.be  80lh  year  of 
his  age,  and  who  a few  days  since  was  re-elected  as 
a representative  to  congress,  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  repairing  to  the  seat  of  government.  He 
had  left  the  residence  of  his  son,  J.  F.  Adams,  Esq., 
with  all  his  usual  vigor  and  apparent  health  on  the 
19lh  inst.,and  whilst  walking  the  street,  was  suddenly 
paralyzed,  losing,  for  a time,  his  speech  and  the  use 
of  his  right  side.  Medical  aid  was  immediately  call- 
ed, and  he  was  carried  to  his  son’s  residence.  The 
liveliest  sensibility  for  the  “Old  Man  Eloquent,”  has 
been  every  where  manifested.  The  reports  of  his 
attending  physicians  published  daily  since  the  occur- 
rence, represent  Mr.  Adams  as  rapidly  recovering. 
At  the  last  dates  from  Boston,  he  had  recovered  the 
power  of  articulation,  and  was  able  to  be  up  part  of 
the  day. 

The  Liberia  packet,  built  by  Langley  B.  Culley, 
Baltimore,  was  launched  on  the  14th  inst.  and  will 
commence  her  trips  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Maryland  in  Liberia,  with  all  possible  despatch.  It 
is  expected  that  she  will  make  several  voyages  every 
year.  She  is  to  have  a colored  crew  and  command- 
er so  soon  as  competent  persons  can  be  ubtained. — 
Dimensions  112  feet  keel,  25  feet  beam,  draft  when 
loaded  13  feet.  She  is  the  property  of  “The  Chesa- 
peake and  Liberia  trading  company.” 

This  enterprise  marks  another,  an  important  step, 
too,  in  the  onward  progress  of  commerce,  civiliza- 
tion, and  CHRISTIANITY. 

Error  corrected. — The  Boston  Atlas  mentions 
some  inaccuracies  in  their  report  and  from  vvhjch  we 
copied  into  our  last,  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at  Fane- 
uil  hall.  One  passage,  which  was  otherwise  report- 
ed, should  have  read  as  follows: 

“It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  American  people,  nor 
natural  to  their  character,  to  consider  the  expense 


ishment,  “o-h  no — me  no  live  ichen  me  dead!" 

After  some  further  unsuccessful  inquiries,  Judge 
Shepley  handed  Peol  over  to  Judge  Tenney,  who  be- 
ing one  of  the  modern  Norridgewocks,  was  supposed 
to  understand  better  how  to  examine  an  Indian.  He 
proceeded  thus: 

“What  becomes  of  bad  Indians?” 

“Me  no  starmony  that.” 

“Don’t  you  know  some  bad  Indians,  who  lie,  steal, 
or  get  drunk1” 

“No,  me  no  steal.” 

“Don’t  you  know  some  Indian  wiio  does  steal?” 
“No,  me  no  know  Indian  steal — ya-as — ya-as,  me 
know  Indian  slealen  Sqi.aw  once." 

“What  become  of  Indian  who  stole  Squaw?” 
“Wa-al— I guess  he  bad  fellow.” 

“Well,  what  become  of  bad  Indian?” 

“O,  him  go  hell.” 

“What  become  of  good  Indian?” 

“Him  go  Hebben.  Sposem  me  good  Indian,  me 
go  Hebben,  me  bad  Indian,  go  hell.” 

The  examination  was  satisfactory  as  to  his  belief, 
and  Peol  was  admitted  to  testify  in  chief. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination,  Mr.  Attorney 
General  Moore  wished  to  get  at  the  exact  number  of 
houses  in  Ihe  neighborhood  where  the  murder  was 
committed.  The  witness  did  not  give  an  answer  to 
suit  the  interrogator,  who  continued  pressing  his  in- 
quiry. At  length  the  witness  folded  his  arms,  and 
leaning  over  the  rail,  asked,  with  a curious  gaze; 

“You  wantum  know  berry  sartin?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Berry  sartin?” 

“Yes,  berry  sartin!” 

“Wa-11,  sposum  you  want  to  know  berry  sartin, 
y ou  better  go  up  there  and  see?" 
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The  Bar,  officers  and  spectators  were  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  the  court  with  difficulty  maintain- 
ed its  gravity. — Soslan  Chronolype. 

[The  following  has  been  defered  week  after  week.] 

The  Winnebago  Indians . This  once  powerful 
tribe  has  submitted  to  a third  ejection  from  their 
homes  and  the  much  cherished  graves  of  their  fathers. 
They  at  present  occupy  a country  bordering  forty 
miles  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  extend- 
ing one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  the  whole  be- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  new  State  of  Iowa.  The 
people  of  Iowa  desired  the  removal  of  these  Indians, 
and  the  Government  proposed  to  give  them  lands  on 
the  Missouri  in  exchange  for  the  section  now  occupied 
by  them.  They  were  settled  in  their  present  resi- 
dence in  1840.  The  country  originally  possessed  by 
them  is  the  extensive  region  south  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers.  When  removed  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  the  Winnebagoes  thought  that  a 
permanent  home  was  secured  to  them. 

There  was  no  want  of  intelligence  evinced  on  their 
part  in  their  late  negotiation  at  Washington.  They 
evidently  bowed  before  a power  they  had  no  means 
of  resisting.  A number  of  meetings  took  place  be- 
tween their  delegation  and  the  commissioners  appoin- 
ted on  the  part  of  their  “Great  Father”  the  President 
of  the  United  States, — Messrs.  Parris,  Comptroller, 
Colonel  Abert  and  Major  Andrews. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  Mr  Parris  opened  the 
Council  to  the  following  effect: 

“Brothers!  We  meet  you  this  morning  under  the 
•miles  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  we  trust  that  our  delib- 
erations will  receive  his  approbation.  The  Council 
adjourned  on  Saturday  in  order  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  and  come  to  a decision  on  the  prop- 
position  submitted  by  us  on  the  part  of  your  Great 
Father.  We  are  now  ready  to  receiye  your  an- 
swer.” 

A slight  murmur  ran  through  the  chiefs,  and  short- 
ly afterward  the  orator  of  the  delegation,  Little  Hill 
one  of  the  most  diminutive  in  the  group,  rose  and 
replied: 

“Brothers — When  you  submitted  your  last  propo- 
sition, I was  absent.  I have  heard  from  the  Chiefs 
the  character  of  that  proposition.  It  is  not  a good 
one.  It  proposes  to  throw  us  into  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  white  men.  When  we  left  our  homes 
and  families  we  were  given  to  understand  that  a dif- 
ferent proposition  would  be  made  to  us.  We  were 
told  that  we  should  have  the  country  South  of  the  St. 
Peters,  and  now  our  Great  Father  tells  us  we  cannot 
have  that  country.  You  have  in  this  paper  our  reply 
to  that  proposition.  It  is  made  in  writing,  because 
you  submitted  the  proposition  in  writing,  and  we  wish 
your  reply  to  be  in  writing,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake.  I am  too  unwell  to  speak  this  morning, 
and  we  desire  to  expedite  our  business. 

Some  time  then  elapsed  when  Mr.  Parris  replied, 

“Brothers,  we  have  examined  the  first  paper  hand- 
ed to  us  by  your  Chiefs,  and  I shall  make  a shortre- 
plytoit.  We  have  not  read  your  main  proposition. 
I shall  say  nothing,  therefore,  concerning  it  until  we 
have  had  time  to  examine  it,  when  we  will  give  you 
a final  written  reply. 

“You  say  that  you  desire,  if  you  settle  North  of 
the  St.  Peters,  to  be  far  removed  from  the  white 
man.  In  that  we  think  you  are  wise.  The  cause 
of  your  present  poverty  and  difficulties  is  your  prox- 
mity  to  the  white  men.” 

“Under  adverse  circumstances  your  nation  is  rapid- 
ly diminishing.  Six  years  ago  you  numbered  6,000; 
no  w there  remain  of  you  only  2,000,  including  women 
and  children.  You  receive  annually  from  the  Treas- 
ury what  amounts  to  nearly  §400,000,  and  if  this  sum 
was  expended  wisely,  or  you  were  not  defrauded,  you 
could  not  but  be  comfortable.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  your  comforts  by  putting  you  in  a position 
to  expend  this  money  to  the  best  advantage  that  we 
desire  to  see  you  removed  from  the  whites.  This  pa- 
per which  contains  your  proposition  will  be  consider- 
ed, and  every  disposition  will  be  evinced  to  conform 
to  your  wishes.” 

The  Council  here  broke  up.  The  proposition  of  the 
Chiefs  is  a long  paper  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
President  before  there  can  be  decision  upon  it.  It  is 
generally  represented  that  the  proposition  emanate* 
from  the  traders  who  own  all  the  lands  now  occupied 
by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  who  are  unwilling  that  they 
should  be  given  up,  unless  on  such  terms  as  their  cu- 
pidity may  require.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Coun- 


cil there  were  some  marked  symptoms  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Chiefs. 

Old  “Gull,”  a venerable  chief,  of  very  grave  de- 
meanor, made  a talk,  rather  against  accepting  this 
proposition,  concluding  with  the  following  remark, 
which,  as  a quiet  and  polite  rebuke,  could  hardly  be 
surpassed: 

“We  are  anxious  to  return  home:  we  think,  by  of- 
fering this  proposition,  you  delay  our  business.  When 
we  saw  our  Great  Father  in  1837,  we  gave  him  up  a 
large  country,  and  he  promised  us  that  he  never 
would  ask  any  thing  more  from  us.  Each  lime  that  we 
gave  him  land,  he  said  he  would  ask  of  us  no  more!''' 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  more  effective,  and 
more  to  the  point.  One  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners replied  to  the  talk  of  the  old  chief,  and  en- 
deavored to  show  the  Indians  that  in  asking  for  more 
still,  the  government  was  doing  exactly  right.  But 
“Gull”  was  ready  with  a rejoinder,  which  was,  like 
his  first  speech,  very  concise,  but  also  very  much  to 
the  point.  He  said: 

“This  land  we  are  talking  about  was  given  to  us 
and  made  for  us  by  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Great 
Spirit  knows  what  portions  of  land  he  has  assigned  to 
different  people.  He  gave  us  one  portion,  to  you  an- 
other, and  to  the  other  red  men  another.  We  fear 
the  Great  Spirit  will  be  displeased  at  our  altering  his 
arrangements.  We  fear  you  do  not  regard  the  Oi  eat 
Spirit. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  war  is  becoming  every  day  and  every  way 
more  eventful,  and  begins  seriously  to  compromise 
national  existence.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  Californias  are,  or  very  soon  will  be  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  United  States  forces.  At 
least  they  are  irretrievably  lost  to  Mexico.  The 
operations  of  the  American  squadron  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  diversion  of  Captain  Fremont’s  detachment 
in  the  interior,  have  in  a great  measure  anticipated 
the  intended  operations  of  the  “Army  of  the  North” 
under  General  Kearnev,  and  the  principal  part  of 
that  army  will  now  no  doubt  be  directed  to  proceed 
to  join  the  “Army  of  the  Centre”  under  General 
Wool.  Interesting  details  from  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  army,  a3  well  as  of  the  operations  of  the  navy, 
are  inserted  in  this  number  under  their  appropriate 
heads. 

Ttie  movement  of  a considerable  portion  of  Gene- 
ral Wool’s  forces  will  very  probably  be  in  like  man- 
ner diverted  to  a considerable  extent,  from  its  intend- 
ed direction,  in  order  to  aid  the  ulterior  movements 
of  General  Taylor’s  division.  General  Taylor  has 
communicated  with  General  Wool  on  the  subject, 
and  will  no  doubt  avail  of  so  much  of  the  forces  of 
the  latter,  as  can  now  be  spared  from  the  divisions 
destined  against  Chihuahua.  General  Wool  has  de- 
tached one  thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  Mon- 
clova. 

We  have  no  later  dates  from  Monterey,  than  those 
of  the  29th  ult.  given  under  the  head  of  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation, nor  had  they  any  later  at  Matamoras  on 
the  7th  instant.  Robert  JVi.  McLane,  Esq.  who  left 
Washington  on  the  23d  October,  reached  Matamoras 
on  the  4ih  instant,  and  left  that  evening  forCamargo, 
on  his  way  for  headquarters,  which  he  would  proba- 
bly reach  by  the  11th.  'The  Matamoras  Flag  ex- 
presses the  opinion,  from  certain  “unmistakable  in- 
dications,” that  the  despatches  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane is  bearer,  will  modify  to  some  extent,  the  or- 
ders previously  sent  to  General  Taylor  by  Major 
Graham,  and  adds— “We  believe,  that  in  view  of  the 
answer  of  the  Mexican  government  or  rulers,  to  our 
pacific  proposition,  the  President  has  concluded  to  es- 
tablish and  garrison  posts  along  our  Southern  boxmdary, 
from  Tampico,  to  a point  on  the  Pacific,  several  de- 
grees south  of  latitude  42;  that  he  will  appoint  terri- 
torial Governors,  Judges,  and  other  ministerial  offi- 
cers; that  the  U.  S.  revenue  laws  will  be  extended 
over  the  new  country;  that  people  of  all  classes  will 
be  taught  to  read,  and  furnished  with  cheap  goods; 
and  that  large  supplies  of  human  happiness  and  vir- 
tue will  be  speedily  introduced.” 

The  regular  troops  had  all  been  removed  from  Ma- 
tamorot;  the  last  company  proceeded  up  the  river  on 
the  4th  inst.  The  3d  Regiment  Ohio,  and  3d  Indiana 
volunteers,  are  now  the  sole  guardians  of  the  city. — 
Fort  Brown  is  likewise  garrisoned  by  the  Ohio  troops. 
The  remainder  of  the  two  regiments,  with  :he  ex- 
ception of  two  companies  of  Indianians,  stationed  at 
Reynosa,  are  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  just 
below  the  town. 

Colonel  M’Kee’s  2nd  regiment  of  Kentucky  infan- 
try were  under  marching  orders  for  Monterey,  three 
companies  having  already  leftCamargo.  The  Geor- 


gia regiment  had  probably  reached  Gen.  Taylor’s 
camp.  General  Marshall’s  regiment  of  Kentucky 
mounnted  men  were  encamped  four  or  five  miles  be- 
low Camargo.  Some  companies  of  Col.  Ormsby’s 
regiment  of  Kentucky  infantry  were  at  Camargo. — 
The  Tennessee  regiment  of  mounted  men  were  en- 
camped a short  distance  below  Matamoros. 

The  recruits  for  the  regular  army  are  sent  forward 
to  Monterey  as  they  arrive. 

The  Executive  at  Washington,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  features  of  the  contest,  and  the  probability 
from  indications  evinced  not  only  by  Santa  Anna,  but 
by  the  Mexican  people,  that  the  war  may  be  pro- 
tracted, have  deemed  it  expedient  to  order  more  for- 
midable operations  than  have  heretofore  been  resort- 
ed to.  Not  only  is  the  Gulf  squadron  to  be  placed 
upon  a far  more  effective  footing,  with  a view  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Mexican  ports  upon  the  Gulf,  but 
there  the  probability  is,  that  the  final  demonstrations 
upon  the  city  of  Mexico  will  be  made  from  that  di- 
rection. A Cabinet  council  it  is  said,  was  held  at 
Washington  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  which  se- 
veral distinguished  officers  of  the  Navy  attended. — 
The  Commander-in  ohief  of  U.  S.  Army,  General 
Scott,  has  received  orders,  to  repair,  with  his  Staff’, 
to  the  seat  of  war.  He  will  probably  repair  to  the 
coast,  and  take  the  immediate  command  of  the  ope- 
rations, with  General  Patterson  as  commander  of 
the  division.  General  Scott  left  Washington  on 
the  24th  for  New  York.  It  is  intimated  also,  that 
Commodore  Stewart  will  proceed  to  the  Gulf  in  a 
ship  of  the  line,  as  speedily  as  one  can  be  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose,  to  lake  command  of  the  squadron. — 
We  judge  from  these  movements  that  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  delegate  a larger  discretion  to  the 
commander  entrusted  with  the  active  operations, 
than  has  hitherto  been  extended.  The  inconvenience 
of  managing  a campaign  in  a foreign  country,  when 
orders  for  every  considerable  movement  have  to  be 
obtained  from  Washington,  is  obvious,  and  has  alrea- 
dy occasioned  serious  delay  and  heavy  expenses.  At 
every  step  beyond  our  own  borders,  these  inconveni- 
ences would  be  increased. 

The  intelligence  from  Mexico,  (under  our  Mexi- 
can head,)  evidences  any  thing  rather  than  a disposi- 
tion to  accept  President  Polk’s  overtures  for  a nego- 
tiation of  peace.  Vet  if  we  credit  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce, gwhich  certainly  has  access  to 
official  authority,  a correspondence  is  actually  going 
on  between  Mr.  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state,  and 
an  agent  of  the  Mexican  government  now  in  this 
country,  who  insists  that  the  disposition  and  decision 
of  the  Mexican  government  in  defering  the  proposi- 
tions of  President  Polk  to  their  ensumg  congress, 
has  been  misconstrued.  The  agent  himself,  in  Au- 
gust and  September  last,  urged  in  strong  language  to 
the  Mexican  government  the  entertainment  of  the 
propositions  to  negotiate.  Their  constitution  denied 
them  the  power.  He  says  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  “I  think 
you  have  failed  to  view  in  a true  light,  the  reply 
sent.”  * # “It  is  not  improbable  indeed,  that  you 
may  receive  a proposition.”  * * The  agent  express- 
es the  opinion  “that  it  is  the  interest  of  both  repub- 
lics to  give  way  to  each  otheron  mutual  concession.” 

* * * “An  honorable  peace  to  Mexico,  you  are 
pledged  to  assent  to,  by  the  tenor  of  your  late  de- 
spatches to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions.” * * "1  send  you  reasons  to  believe  paci- 
fic sentiments  of  an  honorable  nature,  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  rulers  of  Mexico.” 

The  President  will  hardly  allow  any  overtures  to 
divert  him  from  active  operations.  It  is  rumored 
that  his  message  will  ask  of  congress  an  additional 
forty  millions  of  dollars  and  50,000  troops,  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  with. 

MEXICO. 

The  account  inserted  in  our  last,  that  Santa  Anna 
had  laid  his  hands  upon  a conducta,  with  §2,000,000, 
on  its  way  from  the  mines  to  the  coast,  ior  the  pur- 
pose of  being  shipped  on  board  the  British  steamer, 
and  of  his  forwarding  his  own  obligations  instead  of 
the  cash,  was  probably  unfounded.  Santa  Anna 
would  hardly  venture  to  incur  the  responsibility,  in 
his  present  difficulties,  of  touching  John  Bull  in  so 
sensible  a nerve.  A writer  in  the  N.  Orleans  Trop- 
ic, avers  that  the  seizure  was  made  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  British  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of 

aiding  the  Mexicans  with  funds  for  the  moment 

For  our  o»n  part,  we  are  better  content  that  Santa 
Anna  did  not  get  the  two  millions  that  he  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  out  of  our  treasury.  If  old  John  al- 
lows him  to  finger  h is  cash,  we  doubt  his  being  able 
to  get  an  insurance  for  its  future  forthcoming,  work 
the  lack  however  he  may. 

The  probability  is,  that  Santa  Anna  detained  ouly 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  levied  at  the  sea- 
port as  export  duty  upon  the  metal. 

The  British  steamer  Tay  arrived  at  Havana  on  the 
Gth  with  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  1st  November.  A 
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Vera  Cruz  date  of  the  31st  ult.  says — “A  conducta 
arrived  at  Mexico  on  the  20th  instant,  from  Guana- 
juato, with  about  $1,200,000,  so  that  money  was 
again  abundant  there.  Another  had  left  San  Luis  de 
Potosi  on  the  16th  inst.  for  Tampico,  with  upwards 
of  a million,  and  was  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  British  sloop  Electro  has  sailed  to  Tampico,  pro- 
bably on  purpose  to  receive  on  board  the  specie  for 
shipment.  Two  private  conductas  arrived  here  from 
Mexico,  with  silver  bars  and  about  200,000  hard 
dollars. 

“At  the  middle  of  this  month,  private  letters  from 
Mexico  stated  that  Mr.  Bankhead  had  offered  the 
mediation  of  England,  and  that  the  ministers  had  been 
in  session  for  two  days,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject, 
but  nothing  farther  has  transpired  since.1’ 

Don  Felix  Rivera  was  among  the  passengers  in 
the  Tay,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  on  some  mission  from 
the  government,  one  object  of  which  it  was  said  was 
to  negotiate  a loan  of  $30,000,000  by  mortgaging  the 
church  property.  It  was  to  be  submitted  at  the  next 
session  of  congress.  The  Mexicans  seem  determin- 
ed to  light  as  long  as  possible. 

Senor  Mier  y Teran,  a rich  merchant  at  the  capi- 
tal, had  advanced  $20,000  to  pay  the  troops  at  San 
Juan  de  Ulua,  and  $30,000  more  to  be  forwarded  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  meet  demands  against  the  government 
there.  Of  the  loan  which  was  authorized  to  be  ob- 
tained from  private  individuals,  the  sum  of  $175,000 
bad  been  raised. 

The  Tay  had  102  passengers,  an  unusual  number, 
tupposed  to  indicate  that  many,  either  Mexicans  or 
foreigners,  were  quitting  Mexico  to  escape  the  dan- 
gers of  war. 

The  Republicano  of  the  27th  ult.  states  that  the 
English  have  offered  to  mediate  between  us  and  Mex- 
ico, and  that  the  British  fleet  at  Lisbon  has  been  or- 
dered to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  late  revolution  in  Mexico  was  effected  by  a 
union  of  the  partizans  of  Santa  Anna  with  the  feder- 
alists. The  federalists  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Puros — conservatives, — and  the  Afoderados— re- 
publicans, and  Santa  Anna  holds  the  balance  of  pow- 
er between  them.  Salas,  in  the  executive  chair,  is 
a conservative.  Gomez  Farias,  president  of  the 
council  of  government  instituted  on  the  1st  ultimo,  is 
a moderado. 

General  Salas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, attempted  to  raise  a forced  loan.  Great  dis- 
affection ensued.  In  the  turmoil  Senor  Rejon,  sec- 
retary of  state,  Senor  Pacheco,  minister  ot  justice, 
and  other  members  of  the  government  resigned.  The 
first  has  been  succeeded  by  Senor  D.  Jose  Maria  La- 
fragua,  and  the  second  by  D.  Joaquin  Ladron  de  Gu- 
evara. Private  letters  received  in  Mexico  from  San 
Luis  Potosi  say  that  these  nominations  are  entirely 
acceptable  to  Santa  Anna,  although  they  were  old 
opponents  of  bis. 

Finally  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Salas, 
and  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  quit  the  capital  for 
Tacubaja,  and  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  Santa 
Anna.  The  latter  disapproved  of  his  departure,  and 
he  returned  to  Mexico  on  the  29tb.  Meantime  Santa 
Anna  officially  noticed  the  proceeding  by  publishing 
the  following — 

GEN.  SANTA  ANNA  TO  GEN.  ALMONTE. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  War; 

Sir:  By  the  reception  of  your  circular  of  the  19th 
instant,  1 have  learned  with  extreme  regret  that  our 
foreign  enemieB,  by  means  of  their  disguised  agents, 
attempted  on  the  evening  of  that  day  a serious  out- 
rage, from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  dispossess  his  excellency  of  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive power,  which  circumstances  gave  rise  to  a se- 
ries of  alarms,  and  would  have  produced  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  had  it  not  been  opportunely 
discovered  at  the  moment. 

I rejoice  exceedingly  that  the  tranquility  and  pub- 
lic confidence  remain  Armly  established  in  this  slate, 
and  conforming  myself  to  the  wishes  of  the  supreme 
government,  1 shall  take  good  care  that  it  is  preserv- 
ed. I beg  leave  to  assure  your  excellency,  on  the 
part  of  myself  and  the  troops  under  my  command, 
that  no  other  thought  is  given  place  to  here  except  a 
burning  desire  for  revenge  against  our  foreign  enemy, 
to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  the  country,  and  to  repel 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  endeavor  to  distract  us 
from  such  noble  objects.  I have  the  honor  to  reite- 
rate to  your  excellency  my  consideration  and  high 
respect. 

God  and  Liberty.  Headquarters,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
October  23d,  1846. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
Santa  Anna  is  evidently  concentrating  all  his  for- 
ces at  San  Luis  Potosi.  What  their  amount  was  at 
the  last  dales,  is  not  mentioned.  Some  accounts  by 
a direction  overland,  have  swelled  them  to  nearly 
20,000.  He  had  undoubtedly  ordered  Saltillo  to  be 
evacuated,  and  the  forces  from  thence  are  marching 
to  San  Luis.  He  has  also  ordered  the  forces  from 


Tampico,  designing  it  is  said,  to  make  no  defence  of 
that  place. 

The  enemies  of  Santa  Anna  accuse  him  of  a design 
of  making  himself  dictator.  When  he  has  a suffi- 
cient army  concentrated,  it  will  be  in  his  power  at 
any  moment  to  do  so.  In  his  letter  announcing  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulties,  he  repudiates  the  idea 
and  asserts  that  no  human  power  will  induce  him  to 
accept  of  any  office. 

The  government  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi  bad  passed  a 
decree  proclaiming  Santa  Anna  chief  of  the  republic, 
with  the  sole  power  to  appoint  the  president  pro  tern. 

Gen.  Valencia  had  been  selected  by  Santa  Anna  as  his 
second  in  command,  and  was  expected  at  San  Luis  with 
5000  or  6000  men.  It  was  pretended  there  was  much 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  at  San  Luis,  and 
that  he  expected  to  raise  a large  body  of  troops,  and  that 
Gen.  Cortazar  had  raised  2500  to  3000  volunteers. 

There  is  not  the  least  intimation  of  any  expectation 
or  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans. 

They  were  busily  employed  increasing  the  defences  of 
Vera  Cruz,  whose  garrison  is  said  to  be  4000  men  and 
further  reinforcements  arriving. 

Alvarado  had  been  made  a city  in  compliment  for  its 
brilliant  arid  successful  defence  against  Com.  Conner. 

Yucatan.  The  schr.  Javen  Leonidas,  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  17th,  from  Campeachy,  which 
she  left  on  the  2d.  The  New  Orleans  Times,  Bays: 
“She  brought  likewise  despatches  for  the  state  de- 
partment at  Washington,  containing,  we  are  inform- 
ed, full  accounts  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  different  sections  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan,  and  copies  of  the  pronunciamentcs 
made  by  Campeachy  and  Laguna,  in  favor  of  the 
independence  of  the  state  and  its  total  separation 
from  the  Mexican  republic. 

“The  American  squadron  was  exercising  a rigid 
surveillance  along  the  coast,  ordering  off  all  Yuca- 
tanese  vessels  that  attempted  to  enter  any  of  the 
ports  between  Tabasco  and  the  Rio  Grande,  the  en- 
tire line  having  been  declared  under  blockade. 

“It  appears  that  Campeachy  and  Laguna  are  in 
earnest,  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Yucatan,  while  Merida  is  equally  bent  upon  se- 
curing the  union  of  that  state  to  Mexico.  Since  the 
pronunciamento  in  Merida,  of  the  25th  of  August, 
declaring  the  re-annexation  accomplished,  great  dis- 
content has  prevailed  in  Campeachy  and  Laguna. — 
In  both  these  towns,  the  disaffection  augmented  until 
the  citizens  by  common  consent,  agreed  to  repudiate 
the  connection,  and  raise  the  flag  of  Yucatanese  in- 
dependence. Merida,  it  seems,  is  the  principal  cus- 
tomer of  Mexico,  and  will  reap  many  advantages 
from  the  removal  of  all  commercial  restrictions  up- 
on the  entrance  of  her  products  into  Mexican  port3. 
Hence  she  is  particularly  interested  in  effecting  the 
incorporation  of  Yucatan  into  the  republic.  On  the 
other  hand,  Campeachy  and  Laguna  have  no  such 
interest  at  stake,  but  fear  the  suspension  and  total 
destruction  of  their  large  foreign  commerce  by  block- 
ade, in  the  event  of  taking  part  with  Mexico.  This 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  various  intrigues  and  intes- 
tine bickerings  between  the  several  towns  of  Yuca- 
tan.” 


“ARMY  OP  OCCUPATION.” 

Brasos  Santiago  dates  to  the  5th,  the  Matamoros  Flag 
to  the  4th  inst.  and  Monterey  dates  to  the  29th  October 
have  been  received  at  New  Orleans.  From  these  we 
learn  that  the  health  of  the  troops  at  Monterey  was  not 
so  good,  diarrhcBa  and  chills  and  levers  prevailed,  brought 
on  probably  by  too  free  indulgence  in  fruit,  &c.  The 
Mexicans  at  Monterey  appear  as  yet  not  so  well  dispos- 
ed towards  our  folks  as  at  Matamoros.  Major  Eaton, 
bearer  of  despatches  sent  from  Washington  prior  to 
hearing  of  the  taking  ot  Monterey  had  reached  head 
quarters.  Major  Graham,  who  was  sent  subsequently  to 
hearing  of  that  victory,  was  met  between  Camargo  and 
Monterey,  on  the  27th,  and  probably  reached  the  latter 
place  on  the  following  day,  with  the  orders  of  our  go- 
vernment to  terminate  the  armistice  and  to  pursue  the 
enemy  without  delay. 

Ths  report  that  the  Mexicans  had  not  evacuated  Sal- 
tillo is  contradicted.  Santa  Anna’s  orders  to  evacuate 
reached  here  on  the  10th  and  the  last  of  the  Mexican 
forces  on  the  15th  October.  They  were  concentrating 
their  forces  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  Santa  Anna  was 
said  by  some  accounts  to  have  12,000  men,  and  no  less 
than  37  generals!  Other  accounts  diminish  his  actual 
force  to  about  3,000.  It  is  doubted  whether  Santa  Anna 
would  venture  to  detain  the  specie  that  he  stopped  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  belonging  to  the  British,  for  fear  of 
offending  that  government.  There  was  a rumor  at  Mon- 
terey on  the  29th,  so  says  a letter  from  a distinguished 
officer,  that  Bustameme  had  gone  north,  in  the  direction 
of  Chihuahua,  to  meet  General  Wool.  “And  further,” 
says  said  letter,  “it  is  positively  stated  that  the  Indians 
are  killing  and  laying  waste  all  before  them  in  the  latter 
state.” 

Monterey,  Mexico,  October  20,  1846. 

I can  only  repeat  that  1 have  no  news  to  send  you. 
No  movements  have  been  made  in  the  army,  and 
none  are  contemplated  at  present.  The  health  of 


the  army  is  bad,  a very  heavy  proportion  of  officers 
and  men  being  on  the  sick  list.  Dysentery  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  the  prevailing  complaints:  many 
are  suffering  with  both,  and  such  unfortunates  can 
well  exclaim,  “Our  sufferings  is  intolerable.”  I 
speak  feelingly  on  the  subject  for  I am  one  of  the 
doubly  stricken.  The  8th  infantry,  for  illustration, 
numbers  about  300  men;  last  evening  only  164  ap- 
peared at  parade,  the  residue  being  either  sick  or 
wounded,  or  on  guard.  A fully  appointed  regiment 
ought  to  have  about  forty  commissioned  officers;  the 
8th  has  thirteen  in  the  field,  four  of  whom  are  sick 
to  day,  and  one,  (Lieut.  Wainwright),  wounded  and 
sick.  The  7th  infantry  came  out  to  Corpus  Christi 
with  about  500  men,  and  all  the  officers  but  three  or 
four.  It  how  numbers  306  men,  and  last  evening 
only  138  appeared  on  parade,  the  residue,  being  sick, 
wounded,  or  on  guard.  These  are  tolerably  fair 
samples  of  the  health  of  the  army. 

It  is  rumored  and  believed  here  that  Santa  Anna, 
in  consequence  of  information  obtained  from  the 
captured  despatches  from  our  government  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  is  preparing  to  send  a strong  force  to  Tam- 
pico. Santa  Anna  is  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  or  was  a 
few  days  since. 

The  weather  is  getting  so  cool  at  night  and  morn- 
ing that  fires  would  be  comfortable;  in  truth,  they 
are  necessary  to  real  comfort;  but  there  is  not  a so- 
litary fireplace  in  Monterey!  As  to  fruit,  we  have 
enough.  The  road  between  Saltillo  and  this  place 
is  lined  with  donkeys  and  mules,  loaded  with  apples, 
oranges,  pears,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  bananas, 
&c.  All  these  grow  in  Monterey,  but  the  two  armies 
here  nearly  cleared  the  vast  number  of  orchards  of 
their  fruits.  The  market,  near  the  main  plaza,  is 
filled  with  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  As  for  the 
curiosities,  the  scenery,  the  habits  of  this  singular 
people,  and  many  rich  scenes  I have  come  across 
here,  my  notes  will  enable  me  to  pen  descriptions  of 
them  for  your  readers  when  in  health  and  at  leisure. 

Gen.  Taylor,  with  the  1st  a id  2d  divisions;  is  still 
in  camp  at  Peccan  Grove,  or  San  Domingo  woods. 
General  Worth  is  acting  governor  of  Monterey,  and 
keeps  every  thing  in  perfect  order. 

Mier,  Mexico,  October  30.  1 have  again  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a cessation  of  hostilities  to  return  home, 
and  am  now  speeding  on  my  way  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  left  Monterey  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Oc- 
tober; with  a train  of  fifty  wagons,  escorted  by  a de- 
tachment of  dragoons  under  Lieut.  Campbell.  We 
have  in  our  company  a number  of  wounded  officers 
and  men,  and  others  who  have  been  discharged  on 
account  of  sickness. 

I called  on  the  commanding  officer  just  before  leav- 
ing, and  found  them  in  good  spirits.  All  send  com- 
pliments and  kind  wishes  to  their  friends.  General 
Taylor  assured  me  that  he  should  make  no  move- 
ment further  than  to  take  possession  of  Saltillo  until 
he  received  reinforcements.  The  volunteer  and  re- 
gular troops  had  been  so  reduced  by  sickness  and 
death,  and  discharges,  that  his  forces  were  too  weak 
for  the  responsible  work  before  him.  The  people  at 
Monterey  and  this  side  seem  more  spiteful  towards 
us  than  ever.  From  the  former  place  they  are  con- 
stantly moving  towards  San  Luis  Potosi.  1 am  so 
confident  in  the  wisdom  of  our  government,  that  I 
am  sure  a new  policy  will  be  pursued  in  the  future 
operations  of  our  army  in  Mexico.  It  is  useless  to 
conciliate;  this  has  been  demonstrated.  It  is  useless 
for  us  to  expend  our  means  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
for  they  charge  the  highest  prices,  and  receive  our 
money  with  one  hand,  while  they  would  cut  our 
throats  with  the  other.  As  to  -their  disunions,  they 
do  us  more  harm  than  good. 

Point  Isabel,  November  4.  I am  waiting  impatiently 
for  a steamship  to  start  for  New  Orleans.  The  Vir- 
ginia is  here,  and  will  probably  start  to-morrow,  but 
there  are  about  two  hundred  persons  who  wish  to  go 
in  her.  Major  Dashiell  is  here  also,  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  a conveyance.  He  informs  me  that  be- 
fore leaving  Monterey  a messenger  had  arrived,  six 
days  from  Gen.  Wool.  That  officer  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  Monclova,  with  his  command,  and 
with  fifty  days’  provisions.  It  was  understood  at 
Monterey  that  Gen.  Wool  had  been  ordered  by  Gen. 
Taylor  to  send  a detachment  of  his  troops  to  Chihua- 
hua, and  then  join  the  army  at  Monterey.  I think 
you  will  find  I am  correct  in  my  opinion  that  no  im- 
portant movement  will  be  made  by  Gen.  Taylor  until 
he  receives  considerable  reinforcements.  His  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  certainly  pretty  good  evi- 
dence., As  to  the  armistice  being  overruled  by  our 
government,  this  fact  will  make  little  or  no  difference. 
1 believe  Gen.  Taylor  hoped  and  expected  that  it 
would  be  so. 

Balize,  (La.)  November  13.  The  Virginia  has  ar- 
rived with  us  at  last,  but  we  have  had  “a  tough  time 
of  it,”  I can  assure  you.  We  left  the  Brasos  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pas- 
sengers, most  of  whom  were  discharged  volunteers 
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H-ilfof  these  people  were  wounded  or  31C“’ 9.<?"1re, 

E!Lg  .“uS.ir  to.o.h.r,  U»lr  *™‘. 


burned"!!  seT'  Had  a^re^le  caught  usjouror 

undoubtedly  would  have  died 


five  more 


Will  you 

, . me  JZT*\  you”  th at,” w i t h all  these  sick 

rr.  in  "h,ch  .!»  m..  .h.  h...  been 

out  to  fight  our  battles,  but  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  wounded  or  become  s.ek  are  sent 
home  like  old  horses  turned  out  to  die.  Ine  Virgt 
nia  has  no  accommodation  for  passengers  havin,, 
but  eight  berths,  and  you  ™aLbe  assured  that  the  con- 
«n.:~r?nf  Ihe  sick  was  horrible.  Cap}.  T ucker  dn J 
all  in  his  po alleviate,, (,^ir  sufferings,  but,  ot 
course,  not  Orleans  **»«■ 

L ** 

.frihsl  i.5Sk'fe'‘my  inquiries  as 

to  what  was  going  on  at  Monterey,  and  the  reply 
from  all  who  have  left  there  since  my  departure  was 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  I was  aware  that  Gen 
Taylor  did  not  contemplate  any  important  move 
ment  until  he  could  receive  communications  from 
Washinglion  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Eaton.  The  despatches  by  Major  Graham,  whom  1 
met  on  his  way,  will  produce  some  movement  as 
soon  as  preparations  can  be  made  for  it,  which  I 
suspect  will  take  some  weeks.  If  it  be  towards  Sal- 
tillo and  San  Luis  Potosi,  as  some  suppose,  it  will 
be  slow,  hazardous,  and  doubtful  in  its  results.  There 
13  but  one  opinion  among  intelligent  men  in  the 
army  as  to  prosecuting  the  war  on  that  line.  Every 
step  weakens  the  advancing  army  and  increases  its 
burden  train. 

The  newspapers  which  I saw  at  Matamoros  and 
those  I have  looked  at  here  say  that  the  tenor  of  the 
orders  by  Major  Graham  is  that  Gen.  Taylor  shall 
change  the  mode  of  subsisting  his  army.  Instead  of 
relying  upon  provisions  and  supplies  from  the  United 
Stales,  he  is  to  forage  upon  the  country  and  subsist 
his  army  upon  its  products.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
shows  a superlative  degree  of  ignorance  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  army  will  in  two 
months  be  in  a state  of  starvation.  There  is  up  sur- 
plus produce  in  the  country.  The  people  heretofore 
have  iiad  no  market  for  it  except  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  towns,  and  the  supply  for  them  is  not 
large.  The  people  of  Mexico  live  on  very  little,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  about  raising  more  than 
they  can  eat.  An  American  soldier  consumes  three 
times  as  much  food  as  a Mexican,  and  their  horses  and 
mules  are  subsisted  altogether  differently  from  ours. 

I wrote  you  from  Seralvo,  saying  that  but  a scant 
supply  of  provisions  are  going  forward,  and,  if  there 
was  much  delay  in  reaching  Monterey,  the  army 
must  be  subsisted  by  foraging  on  the  country.  This 
system  had  commenced  at  Marin,  three  days  march 
from  Seralvo,  and  hss  ever  since  been  kept  up,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  practicable,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult? The  quartermaster’s  department  have  never 
been  able  to  get  grain  enough  to  feed  the  horses  in 
service.  I he  Mexican  authorities  have  been  called 
on,  and  although  one  dollar  per  bushel  is  publicly 
offered  for  corn  in  Monterey,  yet  a few  days  before 
I left  there  I saw  a long  train  of  pack  mules  arrive 
from  Camargo,  loaded  with  oats,  brought  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana  to  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
our  cavalry  horses  and  other  animals.  1 he  cost  of 
transporting  these  from  Camargo  could  not  have 
been  less  than  forty  or  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  How 
much  they  had  cost  when  they  arrived  there  is  not 
known  to  me. 

General  Taylor’s  army  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Monterey  on  the  19th  of  September.  On  the  22d  he 
bad  to  detach  a sufficient  force  to  escort  a train  that 
was  sent  to  depots  at  Seralvo  and  Camargo  in  search 
of  provisions.  At  the  former  place  not  a great  deal 
was  left,  and  there  is  no  more  now  than  is  necessary 
for  the  small  force  stationed  in  the  town;  so  that 
every  ration,  except  some  fresh  beef  occasionally, 
has  to  be  carried  from  Camargo.  This  has  been  the 
case  heretofore,  and  must  continue  to  be,  notwith- 
standing all  that  campaigners  on  paper  and  closet 
soldiers  aud  generals  may  say.  Every  step  the  army 
goes  beyond  Monterey  will  increase  the  difficulties. 
Plie  Rio  Grande  is  falling  rapidly,  aud  the  best  boats 
on  the  river  find  it  difficult  to  get  up  or  down  with 
very  small  cargoes. 

Ai  Camargo,  Maiamoros,  and  this  place  an  expe- 
dition against  I ampico  is  ap  ikeu  oi  as  fixed  on.  At 
Inc  loi  mer  place  it  is  said  General  Patterson  is  to 
command  it.  How  that  is  1 do  not  know;  but  it  ap- 


pears to  me  that  an  expedition  of  so  much  import- 
ance, and  the  command  of  an  army  as  large  as  will 
be  necessary  to  make  it  successful,  should  be  en- 
trusted to  an  officer  of  more  experience  than  he  has. 
If  the  army  goes  by  land,  it  will  be  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  difficult  marches  yet  undertaken.  _ Why,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  is  General  Scott  not 
sent  to  this  frontier?  It  is  due  to  the  service,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  an  officer  of  his  gallantry  and  ex- 
perience in  such  a time  as  this,  because  he  made  a 
faux  pas  as  a political  tactician.  This  war  is  not 
over,  and  will  not  be  for  a long  time,  unless  it  suits 
the  Mexican  government,  and  our  army  has  need  ot 
its  best  commanders.  . 

From  Camargo  some  of  our  heaviest  pieces  ot  ar- 
tillery are  being  sent  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  be  carried  somewhere  by  sea  I suppose,  and  troops 
are  being  sent  towards  Monterey.  Whatever  expe- 
pedition  is  undertaken,  that  place  must  be  left  in 
charge  of  a strong  garrison.  The  military  store 
'doming' in  ms  s loVes- 

regiments  begin  to  look  a little  like  Falstaff’s.  The 
volunteer  corps  have  to  clothe  themselves,  and  some 
of  them  will  sufler  soon  if  their  sutlers  do  not  make 
their  appearance  or  the  government  pay  them  for 
their  services.  Many  of  the  volunteers  have  not  re- 
ceived a cent  since  they  have  been  in  service,  and  do 
not  know  when  they  will  be  paid. 

Some  improvements  are  in  progress  at  this  point 
now.  The  government  officers  are  having  erected 
several  large  buildings  for  hospitals — one  180  feet 
long  arid  60  or  70  wide.  This  point  and  Brasos  Is 
land  must  necessarily  be  the  grand  depots  for  the 
sick  and  disat^ed  soldiers,  and  supplies  for  the  army 
on  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  eastern  part  of  Mexico. 
The  position  is  one  that  will  be  occupied  after  the 
war  is  terminated,  as  a large  force  must  be  kept  on 
our  southwestern  boundary. 

[Correspondence  Wet o Orleans  Times . 


public  property  with  him,  and  all  the  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  When  he  had  finished  his  magnifi- 
cent oration,  which  in  the  style  of  his  celebrated  pro- 
clamation, was  garnished  with  numerous  allusion*  to 
the  stupendous  power  and  unfading  glory  and  renown 
of  magnanimous  Mexico,  old  Zack  quietly  stuck  hi* 
hands  deep  into  his  breaches  pockets,  cocked  his  head 
a little  on  one  side,  and  gently  raising  his  grizly  eye- 
brows, that  the  bold  little  black  eye  lurking  beneath 
might  have  full  play  upon  the  grandiloquent  Mexi- 
can, replied  in  these  few  but  expressive  words: 
“Gen.  Ampudia,  we  came  here  to  take  Monterey, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  on  such  term*  as  please  us. 
I wish  you  good  morning.”  And  the  old  Gener®' 
hobbled  off  on  his  two  short  little  legs,  l°aTinK  th« 
Mexican  General  and  Staff  in  the  profoundest  bewil- 
derment. 


Jersey  Blues.  It  is  highly  complimentary  to  the 
character  of  our  state  that  New  Jersey  has  given 
two  governors  lo  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Mexico.  Captain  Stockton  who  has  taken  pos- 
session of  California,  and  General  Kearney,  who  has 
become  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  are  both,  we  believe, 
native  Jerseymen.  Capt.  John  Drake  Sloat,  now 
in  command  of  the  United  States  squadron  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Captain  Stringham,  of  the  United  States 
war  ship  Ohio,  we  are  gratified  to  state,  are  also 
both  citizens  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Orange — the 
former  born  and  brought  up  at  Goshen  in  that  coun 
ty.  Captain  Aulick,  also,  in  command  of  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  line,  we  believe,  was  formerly  from,  or 
is  the  descendant  of  a revolutionary  veteran  in  this 
county.  Surely  in  this  region  we  have  no  reason  to 
blush  for  the  fame  of  Jerseymen. 

[New  Jersey  Herald. 

Generals  Jbnpudia  and  Taylor. — The  New  Orleans 
Delta  says  that  the  interview  between  Gens.  Taylor 
and  Ampudia,  in  relation  to  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
terey, has  been  described  to  its  editors  by  a gentle- 
man who  was  present,  as  a very  rich  scene,  in  which 
the  two  chief  actors  were  in  fine  contrast. 

Ampudia  was  all  courtesy  and  fine  words,  big 
speeches,  great  volubility,  with  an  abundance  of 
gesticulations,  shrugs,  nods,  alternate  smiles  and 
frowns,  and  that  whole  catalogue  of  silent  language 
witn  which  persons  of  French  origin  are  wont  to  help 
the  expression  of  their  ideas.  Gen.  Ampudia  is  of  a 
French  family,  and  was  born  in  the  West  Indies. 

Gen.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  dry  as  a 
chip,  as  plain  as  a pipe-stem,  and  as  short  as  pie^ 
crust.  Dressed  in  Ins  best  coat,  (which  by  the  by 
looks  as  if  it  had  served  some  half  a dozen  cam- 
paigns,) wilh  his  glazed  oil  cloth  cap,  strapless  pants 
and  old  fashioned  while  vest,  he  looked  more  like  an 
old  farmer,  lately  elected  militia  colonel,  who  had 
put  on  his  every  day  suit,  with  the  slightest  imagina 
ble  sign  of  military  loggery,  to  distinguish  him  from 
a crowd  of  mere  civilians.  In  his  reply  to  Ampudia’s 
long  harangues,  he  used  such  direct,  blunt  aud  em 
phalic  language,  that  the  valorous  Mexican  was 
thrown  all  aback  and  “had  nothing  to  say.” 

Ampudia  opened  the  interview  by  staling  that  his 
forces  were  too  large  lo  be  conquered  by  Gen.  Tay- 
lor’s army — that  he  had  an  abundance  of  ammunition 
7000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  with  40  cannon,  and 
the  best  artillerists  in  the  world — that  his  loss  was 
very  smell— and  he  felt  confident  he  could  defend  the 
city  against  a much  stronger  force  than  that  under 
Gen.  Taylor’s  command — but  that  from  motives  of 
humanity — to  spare  the  efl'usion  of  blood — lo  save  the 
lives  of  helpless  women  and  children — he  was  willing 
so  far  to  compromise  the  glory  of  the  great  Mexican 
nation  as  to  surrender  the  city  provided  he  was  al- 
lowed-to  retire  with  his  whole  force,  and  carry  the 


“ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH.”  . 

Upper  California.— Santa  Fe.  The  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican  of  the  16th  inst.  announces  the  arrival  in 
Mnipr  FitzDatrick,  U.  S.  Indian  agent 
for  the  Oregon  territory.  He  was  jn«t  from  Santa 
Fe,  having  left  that  town  on  the  14th  October. 

It  was  intended  that  Major  Fitzpatrick  should  ac- 
company Gen.  Kearney  on  his  expedition  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  a guide,  his  superior  knowledge  of  that 
country  making  it  very  desirable  that  he  should  ac- 
company the  general.  He  accordingly  did  so;  but, 
when  about  175  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  down  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  command  was  met  by  an  express  from 
Col.  Fremont,  with  information  as  to  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  Upper  California.  This  party  consisted  of 
sixteen  men.  They  left  Puebla  de  los  Angelos  with 
fifty  mules,  each  carrying  about  one  bushel  of  dried 
corn,  and  when  they  met  Gen.  Kearney,  such  was 
the  expedition  with  which  they  had  travelled,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  route,  that  only  eighteen  mule* 
survived.  They  were  thirty-one  days  on  the  route. 
From  the  express,  Gen.  Kearney  learned  that  Upper 
California  was  completely  in  possession  of  her  Ame- 
rican forces,  the  Mexicans  having  been  driven  out  of 
the  territory;  that  Col.  Fremont  was  acting  as  provi- 
sional governor  of  that  department,  and  the  whole 
country  was  quiet. 

On  the  reception  of  this  news,  Gen.  Kearney  de- 
terminated to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a portion 
of  his  force,  taking  only  so  many  men  as  were  deem- 
ed necessary  for  an  escort.  He  therefore  selected 
one  hundred  men  for  this  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
remainder  back  to  Santa  Fe.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Captains  Johnson,  Turner,  and  Moore,  Lieuts. 
Hammond  and  Love,  and  Lieut.  Emory,  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers.  With  this  command  he  re- 
commenced his  expedition — taking  with  him  three  of 
the  persons  who  had  formed  a part  of  the  express 
company,  as  guides,  and  thus  relieving  Major  Fitz- 
patrick of  this  duty.  He  returned  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  company  to  Santa  Fe,  and  started  thence 
on  the  14th  ult.  for  this  city.  He  will  proceed  im- 
mediately for  Washington,  having  in  his  charge  des- 
patches from  Com.  Stockton,  commander  of  the 
American  fleet  on  the  Pacific,  for  government. 

We  learn,  further,  that  the  permission  given  to 
Capt.  Hudson,  of  the  Laclede  Ranger*,  to  organize 
a company  of  mounted  volunteers,  to  go  with  the 
Mormons,  on  their  expedition  to  California,  was 
countermanded.  The  Mormons  were,  therefore,  to 
go  without  a mounted  escort.  It  was  expected  that 
Col.  Price,  with  about  150  men  of  his  regiment, 
would  proceed  to  California,  but  this  was  not  posi- 
tively determined. 

There  was  nothing  new  at  Santa  Fe.  Much  ap- 
prehension was  felt  as  to  the  supply  of  forage  for 
the  horses  and  cattle,  and  it  was  feared  that  many  of 
them  would  be  lost  during  the  winter.  In  returning 
home,  many  wagons,  containing  provisions,  were 
met,  broken  down,  and  teams  had  given  out.  Major 
F.  met  Col.  Thompson  300  mile3  from  Santa  Fe;  he 
had  recovered  his  horses,  which  had  been  stolen  from 
him — as  heretofore  noticed — and  was  proceeding  on 
his  route.  Major  F.  frequently  diverged  from  the 
road,  so  as  lo  find  grass  for  his  animals,  and  for  this 
reason  saw  nothing  of  Dr.  Penn,  who  left  Santa  Fa 
some  days  before  him. 

Major  F.  brings  information  of  the  death  of  a 
young  man  named  Cowie,  whose  father  resides  in  this 
city.  He  went  out  with  Lieut.  Fremont,  but  at  the 
time  belonged  to  the  California  volunteers.  He  was 
captured  by  the  Mexicans,  and  most  inhumanly  tor- 
tured to  death.  He  also  mentions  the  death  of  Ba- 
zile  Lajeunesse,  who  has  friend*  in  this  country.  He, 
and  two  other  persons,  were  killed  by  the  Klamet 
Indians,  on  the  route  from  Oregon  to  California. 

The  change  in  Gen.  Kearney’s  disposition  of  his 
forces  will  leave  a large  number  of  men  unemploy- 
ed at  Santa  Fe.  The  regiment  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Doniphan  had  not  marched  for  Chihuahua, 
but  that  was  their  destination.  Even  then  a very 
considerable  military  force  would  be  left  at  Santa 
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Fe— probably  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men— 
and,  unless  the  surrounding  Indians  should  afford 
them  something  to  do,  their  career  promises  to  be  a 
very  quiet  and  uninteresting  one. 

STATES  OF  THE  UN  ION  ! 


Second  trial. 
2,761 
1,023 
540 

Second  trial 
1,266 
2.612 
573 


■ \ EJVI0NT  —Election — At  the  annual  state  election 
last  September  there  was  no  choice  of  members  of 
congress  in  the  second  and  fourth  districts.  A sec- 

follows'-31  t0Ck  Pla°e  laSt  week'  'vhich  compares  as 

Second  dislrict.  First  trial . 

Collamer  (whig)  3 386 

Henry  (loco)  3;262 

Scattering  g78 

Collamer  elected  by  1,489. 

Fourth  dislrict.  First  trial. 

Chandler  (whig)  1,452 

Peck  (loco)  2,115 

Scattering  77Q 

Peck  fails  by  237  votes. 

This  district  is  at  present  represented  bv  a In™ 

New  York. — Election — Reports  continue  to  be  cir- 
culated, of  a design  to  contest  the  election  of  two  of 
the  representatives  elected  from  the  city  of  N.  York. 
The  physician  to  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s 
Island,  and  ten  keepers,  have  been  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  in  the  city,  for  bringing  convicts  there 
from  the  island  to  vote  at  the  recent  election. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York. — Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  majority  of  over  18,000  votes 
against  the  new  constitution  in  the  city  of  N.  York, 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  whole  state,  by  a majority 
of  127,697  votes.  As  it  is  an  important,  and  in  many 
respects  rather  a novel  document,  we  proceed  forth- 
with to  lay  it  before  or  readers  in  official  form  in  this 
number. 

The  article  relative  to  the  right  of  the  colored  po- 
pulation to  suffrage,  seperalely  submitted  to  popular 
vole,  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  138,930 


The  house,  73  members  attending,  elected  Albert 

t>  4J’,^S^'’.s!?eaker’  ^ a maj°rily  °f  20  votes  over 
■ J •Crutchfield.  J.  M.  Tibbats  was  elected  clerk, 
and  G.  S.  C.  Scott,  assistant  clerk. 

All  the  officers  elected  in  both  houses  were  locos. 

I^ICHIGAN- — The  new  senate  will  stand  2 whigs  to 

20  locos;  the  house,  about  15  whigs  to  51  locos. 

Last  year  1 whig  senator  and  16  whig  representa 
tives.  The  loco  congress  ticket  elected  (three  mem- 
bers) by  an  aggregate  majority  of  2,500. 


miscel LA  NEOUS 


Delaware. 

— Official— 

-Election. 

FOR  GOVERNOR. 

FOR  CONGRESS. 

Counties. 

Causey. 

Tharp. 

Houston. 

Dilworth. 

(Whig.)  (Loco.) 

(Whig,)  (Loco.) 

Newcastle 

2 683 

2,738 

2,755 

2,670 

Kent 

1,461 

1,471 

1,516 

1,417 

Sussex 

1,868 

1,938 

1,883 

1,920 

Total 

6,012 

6,148 

6,154 

6,007 

The  whigs  have  a majority  of  one,  in  each  branch 
of  the  legislature — and  consequently  a majority  of 
two  on  joint  ballot. 

North  Carolina. — The  legislature,  met  at  Raleigh 
on  the  16th  Nov. 

The  senate,  elected  Gol.  Andrew  Joyner,  of  Hali- 
fax co.,  (whig,)  speaker,  by  a majority  of  two  voles 
over  Gen’l  Wilson,  (loco.)  Henry  W.  Miller  (whig) 
was  elected  clerk. 

The  house  of  commons,  elected  Edward  Stanly, 
esq.,  of  Beaufort  co.,  (whig,)  speaker,  by  a majority 
of  18,  over  Mr.  Courts,  the  loco  nominee.  Mr.  Man 
ly  was  elected  chief  clerk,  and  Mr.  Dodge  assistant 
clerk.  All  the  former  whig  officers  were  re-elected. 

Two  United  Slates  senators  are  to  be  chosen  du 
ring  this  session,  one  in  place  of  Mr.  Haywood,  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Mangum’s  term  expires  on  the  4th 
of  March  next.  He  will  no  doubt  be  re-elected 

U.  States  senators  elected. — The  two  houses  by  joint 
ballot  re-elected  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Mangum,  (whig,) 
whose  terra  expires  on  the  4th  March,  1847,  for  an 
other  term  of  six  years  from  that  date;  and  the  Hon 
George  E.  Badger,  (whig,)  was  elected  to  serve 
the  residue  of  Mr.  Haywood’s  term. 

Georgia. — Election — The  following  are  the  re 
turns  of  the  recent  election  for  members  of  con 


Hist. 

I. 

Whigs. 

King  2,934 

Cohen 

Locos. 

1,907 

1L 

Crawford 

5,202 

Iverson 

5,599 

111. 

Jones 

4,083 

Towns 

3,004 

IV. 

Moseley 

7,756 

Haralson 

4,908 

V. 

Crook 

1,243 

Lumpkin 

6,033 

VI. 

Cleveland 

3,065 

Cobb 

4,139 

VII. 

Stephens 

3,507 

Turner 

2,078 

VIII. 

Toombs 

3,560 

Flourney 

1,917 

Total 

Whig  majority 

31,350 

30,485 

865 

Arkansas. — The  legislature,  assembled  at  Little 
Rock  on  the  2d  November. 

The  senate,  25  members  attending,  organized  by 
choosing  Wm.  K.  Sabastian  president,  by  a majority 
of  5 over  Mr.  J.  Williams.  J.  Marion  Rose,  secre 
tary;  W.  J.  Byrd,  assistant  secretary. 


consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a native  of  Phila- 
oeipnia. 

He  has  also  brought  to  this  city  numerous  inte- 
resting relics  taken  from  the  ancient  mounds,  indica- 
live  of  a greater  advance  in  the  arts  amongst  the 
older  aborigines,  than  obtains  at  this  day  with  the 
present  Indian  tribes.  [ U.  S.  Gazette. 
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geology. 

Fossil  remains  of  Men. — There  is  now  deposited  at 
the  rooms  of  ihe  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  in 
this  city,  the  “ ossa  innominata,”  or  bones  ofthe  pelvis 
belonging  to  the  human  species,  recently  found  fossil 
by  Dr.  M.  W.  Dickerson,  a native-.nf.iJit^^p,, 
the  same  stratification  with  the  bones  of  Ihe  Mega- 
therium, Milodon,  Megalonyx,  the  Tapia,  Castroi- 
des,  Zebra,  Bison,  Elk,  a gigantic  Horse,  and  nonde- 
script animal  discovered  also  by  Dr.  Dickerson,  and 
below  those  of  the  Mastodon  and  a stratum  contain- 
ing marine  shells. 

This  discovery  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
one  that  has  lately  characterised  the  progress  of 
Modern  Geology,  and  its  announcement  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  “Association  of  American  Geologists”  in 
September,  excited  a degree  of  interest  propor- 
tionable to  its  scientific  importance.  We  had  our- 
selves settled  down  quietly  into  the  opinion  of  the 
savans,”  that  however  ancient  the  rocky  strata  of 
the  earth,  man  at  least  must  be  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  his  remains  never  having  been  before 
found  as  a proper  fossil  in  any  of  the  upper  tertiary, 
(or  newer  Pliocer.ee)  or  older  formation.  But  this 
fact,  if  it  be  real,  proves  him  to  have  been,  for  a 
period  at  least,  contemporaneous  with  the  monsters 
of  the  olden  time,  that,  before  the  subsidence  of 
primeval  oceans,  inhabited  this  continent.  We 
could  imagine  this  bone  to  have  fallen  into  a fissure 
produced  by  earthquake,  or  to  have  come  to  its  posi- 
tion in  several  other  ways;  but  we  understand  that 
the  facts,  as  they  have  passed  under  the  severe  scru- 
tiny of  the  ablest  geologists  in  the  country,  several 
of  whom,  at  the  meeting  of  the  “Association,”  ex- 
erted themselves  in  defence  of  their  previous  theo- 
ries, are  such  as  not  to  be  explained  by  suppositions 
of  this  kind. 

Not  only  was  the  bone  found  in  the  same  stratifi- 
cation with  those  of  the  animals  above  mentioned, 
but  it  has  also  the  appearance  of  haviDg  been  entomb- 
ed at  the  same  time,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  judges  of  such  mailers,  in  the  same 
state  of  perfect  fossilization. 

The  ravine  in  which  it  was  discovered  is  about 
miles  in  length,  about  150  feet  wide,  and  from  50  to 
110  feet  in  depth;  but  in  1811  its  site  was  occupied 
by  fine  ponds  and  a carriage  road  passed  over  it. — 
The  ponds  became  drained  in  consequence  of  the 
earthquake  which  happened  about  that  time,  and  the 
action  of  the  water  has  since  excavated  the  ravine 
in  which  these  fossils  occur. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  some  question  amongst 
geologists  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  these  forma- 
tions— some  conceiving  them  to  belong  to  the  upper 
tertiary  or  newer  Pliocene  of  Mr.  Lyell,  and  others 
regarding  them  as  even  older.  Mr.  Lyell  himself, 
when  last  in  this  country,  spent  several  days  in  ex 
amining  the  localities  in  connection  with  Dr.  Dick- 
erson, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  must  be 
“old”  formations. 

If  they  are  indeed  the  equivalent  of  the  newer 
Pliocene,  then,  according  to  Ihe  estimate  of  a scien- 
tific friend  at  our  elbow,  who  has  made  some  ealeu 
lalion  as  to  the  probable  age  of  Mount  iEtna,  which 
this  formation  underlies,  the  human  being  to  which 
the  bone  in  question  belonged  may  have  died  some 
myriads  of  years  ago — making  him,  in  the  language 
of  the  president  of  the  Geological  society  of  France, 
now  in  this  city,  a “very  old  gentleman.” 

But  these  are  questions  for  those  who  have  more 
leisure  for  geological  investigations  than  we;  and 
therefore,  though  none  of  the  alleged  discoveries  of 
science  have  latterly  surprised  us  so  much  as  this, 
we  leave  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  savans 
of  our  country,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  do  it  ample 
justice. 

No  other  bones,  belonging  to  the  human  skeleton, 
were  at  the  lime  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  from  the  falling  in  of  the  superincum- 
bent and  overhanging  clilfs;  but  we  understand  that 
Dr.  Dickerson  will  return  to  the  south  in  the  course 
of  a lew  weeks,  to  resume  his  researches.  We  shall 
look  with  interest  for  the  result,  and  not  the  less  in 


The  Ohio.  Capt.  N.  H Stringham,  has  receiv- 
ed  orders  to  take  command  of  the  line-of-hattle  ship 
Ohio,  and  proceed  to  sea,  destination  unknown;  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  gulf.  Government  officers  adver- 
tize for  1,000  men  to  man  the  Ohio. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  it  is  stated,  is  about  to 
fill  up  the  navy  with  the  full  complement  of  men  au- 
thorized by  law. 

It  is  reported  that  government  has  purcha0^  t'-'- 
steamer  Southerner,  for  ihp  emif  ao-- ■ 

THE  ATTACK  WON  ALVARADO.  AND  THE  PROPOSED  AT- 
Tbere  was  a -s^X40K_ojs  lAi^m  ^ 

011  witnessing,  not  only  in  letters  from  our  gulf  squadron, 
but  in  official  reports  from  (he  commander  himself, 
which  have  been  published,  expressions  of  such  deep 
mortification  althe  result  of  ; he  attacks  upon  Alvarado, 
and  an  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  those 
accounts,  that  severe  censure  would  be  heaped  upon 
those  engaged  in  those  affairs  by  their  countrymen. — 
The  people,  as  well  as  the  government  of  this  country, 
know  well  enough  that  our  navy,  nor  any  other  navy, 
can  surmount  impossibilities,  navigate  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  water,  nor  achieve  victories  without  ade- 
quate means.  What  it  seemed  hardly  worthwhile  to 
attempt,  for  any  useful  object  in  view,  has  been  attempt- 
ed, rather  than  endure  the  idea  of  inactivity.  An  inhos- 
pitable coast  was  the.  only  enemy  dreaded.  Who  ex- 
pected our  officers  to  do  more  than  take  the  chances  of 
fortune  in  wind  and  weather,  and  sea,  on  which  it  de- 
pended, or  who  would  censure  if  fortune,  failed  them? 

From  the  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette. 

We  took  occasion  yesterday  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  failure  of  Commodore  Conner  in  his  attempt 
to  take  the  city  of  Alvarado,  a result  which,  we  suppose, 
naval  men  must  have  foreseen,  if  they  had  known  the 
situation  of  the  city  to  be  assailed,  and  the  difficulties  of 
getting  vessels  into  an  assailing  position;  but  especially 
must  any  man  thus  informed,  have  seen  that  the  forces 
under  the  real  command  of  Com.  Conner,  were  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  object.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  a military  man  is  to  underrate  his  enemy.  But  now 
that  the  failure  has  taken  place,  we  are  to  look  out  for 
the  assault  upon  Tabasco — if,  indeed,  such  an  assault 
should  really  have  been  ordered,  ft  is  possible  that  in- 
stead of  running  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tabas- 
co, Com.  Conner  may  try  another  attack  with  the  aid 
of  some  troops  to  invest  the  town  from  the  waterside. 

But  if  Tabasco  is  to  be  the  object  of  attack,  under 
Com.  Perry,  all  ordinary  experience  would  indicate  that 
there  must  he  a different  and  a larger  force,  than  that 
which  failed  at  Alvarado.  The  city  of  Tabasco  is  about 
ninety  miles  up  the  river,  and  not  like  Alvarado,  within 
a few  miles  of  the  mouth.  The  mouth  of  Tabasco  ri- 
ver is  fortified  with  a pretty  strong  tort.  There  is,  also, 
a small  town,  called  Frontere,  and  the  custom  house. — 
But  there  is  a bar  off  this  river,  as,  indeed,  there  is  all 
along  the  coast;  and  there  are  only  twelve  feet  of  water 
on  this  bar,  really  one  foot  less  than  at  Alvarajo.  The 
fleet  which  Com.  Perry  lias  at  his  command  is  too  small 
for  any  attack.  The  Mississippi  steamer  cannot  come 
within  gun-shot  of  the.  fort.  At  Frontere,  indeed,  nei- 
ther fort  nor  town  is  visible  at  the  bar,  and  all  the  guns 
which  Com.  P.  can  take  in,  are  about  sixteen  12-poun- 
ders, and  three  18-pounders,  viz:  six  in  the  cutter  For- 
ward, six  in  the  McLane.  and  four  in  the  Vixen;  and 
the  little  schooners  Petrel,  Bonita,  and  the  Reefer,  each 
carries  one  18-pounder.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
prize  schooner  Nonaia,  with  four  42-pound  carronades. 
These  are  all  that  can  be  taken  over  ihe  bar.  arid  the 
two  steamers  must  tow,  the  two,  and  the  other  three  ves- 

In  the  fall  of  1840,  Com  Moore,  of  the  Texan  navy, 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco  river,  took  possession 
of  the  fort,  which  had  only  forty  men,  placed  it  in  charge 
of  troops  from  Yucatan,  and  then  ascended  the  river 
with  the  following  vessels: 

The  Austin,  a twenty  gun  ship,  viz:  eighteen  24,  and 
two  18  pounders. 

The  schooner  St.  Bernard,  with  seven  12-pounders. 

The  steamer  Zayala,  carrying  eight  18-pounders. 

These  vessels  drew  ihe  following  water,  viz:  ihe  Aus- 
tin, eleven  feet;  St.  Bernard,  eight  feet,  and  ihe  steamer 
Zavaia,  nine  feet.  To  these  vessels  was  added  ihe  Yu- 
catan brig  Yman,  carrying  six  12-pounders,  and  a long 
18.  (This  vessel  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  Mex- 
icans.) All  of  these  sailing  vessels  were  towed  by  tire 
steamer,  and  forty-eight  hours  were  consumed  in  as- 
cending to  Tabasco,  against  a current  of  from  three  to 
four  miles  an  hour.  Com.  Moore,  with  this  force,  look 
ihe  ciry,  though  defended  by  Hvo  forts.  He  levied  a 
contribution  of  $25,000  upon  the  city,  before  which  he 
lay  twenty  days,  and  then  departed. 

We  mention  these  facis  to  show  that  such  things  can 
be  done,  and  also  to  show  how  they  can  be  done.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  force  said  to  be  under  Com.  Perry,  is 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  proposed  purpose,  and  that  to 
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attempt  to  cross  the  bar  at  Tabasco,  accompanied  as  he 
is,  would  be  a step  so  rash,  as  to  call  (hr  censure  from 
some  quarters.  Success  alone  could  excuse,  scarcely 
any  event  would  justify  the  measure. 

But  why  should  Tabasco  be  made  the  point  of  attack? 
It  is  not  in  the  way  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Its  conquest 
would  not  facilitate  the  movement  of  our  troop3  towards 
the  centre  of  the  country,  nor  enable  them  to  retreat,  it 
necessary,  with  greater  facility  and  safety.  There  is 
nothing  at  Tabasco,  but  Tabasco,  and  about  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  who,  when  conquered,  would  proba- 
bly come  on  board  the  vessels,  and  dance  with  the  con- 
querors, and  be  as  ready  the  next  day  to  join  in  a plan 
to  drive  them  off.  But  Alvarado  is  different.  At  that 
place  there  are,  we  believe,  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Mexican  fleet,  viz: 

The  steamer  Rejerador,  carrying  one  long  24,  and  two 
18-pounders. 

The  brig  Euchatache,  with  sixteen  IS  pounders,  and 
one  Ions;  18. 

The  brig  Santa  Anna,  with  twelve  IS  pounders. 

Brig  Yman,  captured  from  the  Yucatanees,  carrying 
six  12  pounder0,  and  one  long  18. 

Schooner  Eigle,  with  six  18-pounders,  and  one  long 

32. 

Schooner  C impechiani,  .vith  four  l'2-pounders. 

Now  the  possession  of  Alvarado,  and  the  conquest  of 
these  vessels,  would  have  been  a good  day’s  work.  But 
this  could  not  be  done,  for  the  force  at  command  was 
wholly  insufficient,  and  thus  by  frittering  away  the 
means,  the  hopes,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  navy,  upon 
ill-advised  projects,  we  see  that  right  arm  of  national 
defence  suffering,  and  a gallant  Pennsylvanian  laboring 
under  the  mortification  of  a failure,  when  proper  means, 
and  sufficient  and  easily  obtained  force,  would  have 
insured  success. 

The  honor  of  the  navy,  the  honor  of  the  nation,  is 
concerned  in  a proper  management  of  this  part  of  the 
war  against  Mexico,  and  every  American  has  a right  to 
demand  of  the  navy  department,  the  employment 
against  assailed  points,  of  a force  reasonably  large  for 
the  object.  It  is  cheapest,  it  is  safest,  it  is  right. 

The  coast  of  the  gulf  seems  not  to  he  well  understood 
by  any  one  that  directs,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a 
continual  danger. 

The  United  Slates  Gazette  furnishes  the  following  in- 
teresting article  upon  the  subject:  ‘'When  the  fleet  un- 
der Com.  Perry  had  been  last  neard  from  they  were  im- 
mediately off  I'abasco,  and  were  but  wailing  for  a vio- 
lent swell  to  subside  before  passing  over  the  bar  to  attack 
the  place. 

“The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Mississippi,  (flag-ship) 
Com.  Perry;  the  Vixen,  Com’r.  Sands;  revenue  cutter 
McLane,  Capt.  Howard;  revenue  cutter  Forward,  Capt. 
Nones;  prize  schr.  Nouita,  Lieut.  Hazard;  schr.  Reef- 
er, Lieut.  Sterrett;  and  schr.  Bonita.  Besides  these, 
there  were  twelve  cutters,  designed  for  taking  the  forces 
ashore,  which,  besides  the  crews  of  the  respective  ves- 
sels, number  two  hundred  men,  principally  marines 
from  the  Raritan  and  Cumberland.” 

Bombardment  of  Tabasco.  An  officer  of  the 
navy  furnishes  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  with  de- 
tails, from  which  it  appears  that 

The  squadron,  despatched  by  Commodore  Conner, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry,  consisted 
of  the  Mississippi, Com.  Perry;  Vixen.  Com’r.  Sands, 
Bonito,  Lieut.  Com’g.  Benharn;  Reefer,  Lieut.  Ster- 
ret;  Nouita,  Lieut.  Hazard;  revenue  steamer  Mc- 
Lane, Capt.  Howard;  revenue  cutter  Forward,  Capt. 
Nones;  200  seamen  and  marines  from  the  Raritan 
and  Cumberland,  under  command  of  Capt.  Forrest, 
Limits.  Gest,  Wioslow,  Walsh,  Hunt;  Capt.  Edson 
and  Lieut.  Adams,  of  the  marines. 

Ooe  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  expedition  was, 
to  capture  several  vessels  that  were  lying  off  the 
town, — they  were  all  taken.  When  the  city  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  the  people  were  all  in  favor 
of  yielding  at  once.  The  governor  and  soldiery  op- 
posed it.  Time  was  given  for  all  peaceable  persons, 
women  and  children,  to  get  out  ot  harm’s  way;  but 
the  governor  would  not  allow  any  one  to  leave,  so 
that  it  is  feared  most  of  those  killed  during  the  bom- 
bardment were  not  soldiers.  Some  of  the  regulars 
were  killed.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  execution  was 
principally  done  upon  inoffensive  persons,  the  city 
would  have  been  demoli-bed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  residences  of  foreign  consuls  aud  the  hospitals. 

OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES  FROM  COMMODORE  CONNER. 

U.  S.  ship  Cumberland, 

Off  Vera  Cruz,  Novcntber  5,  1846- 
Sir:  Herewith  is  transmitted  a copy  of  a letter 
from  Com.  Perry,  accompanied  by  cupies  of  other 
communications,  giving  a detailed  account  of  his 
operations  with  a detachment  from  the  squadron  in 
the  river  of  Tabasco.  The  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion have  been  fully  accomplished,  and,  by  the  de- 
struction or  capture  of  all  the  enemy’s  vessels,  a 
check  has  been  given  to  a commerce,  by  which  mu- 
nitions of  war  were,  no  doubt,  introduced  into  Mex- 
ico from  the  neighboring  province  of  Yucatan. — 
Much  praise  is  due  to  Com.  Perry  for  the  skill  and 
judgment  manifested  throughout  the  whole  expedi. 
lion. 

The  department  will  learn  with  regret  the  death 
of  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Morris,  which  took  place  on 


the  1st  instant,  on  board  the  Cumberland,  from  a 
wound  received  at  the  town  of  Tabasco  on  the  26th 
tilt.  He  was  an  officer  of  great  promise,  and  his  loss 
is  a most  serious  one  to  the  service. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  CONNER, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

A detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition 
lyider  my  command  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Mex- 
ico 

1 left  the  anchorage  at  Si.  John  Lizardo  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  of  October,  with  the  steamer 
“Missiseippi,”  having  onboard  a detachment  of  200 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  French  Forrest,  and  in  tow,  the  steamer 
“Vixen,”  and  schooners  “Bonita,”  “Reefer,”  and 
“Nonata,”  respectively  commanded  by  Commander 
Sands,  Lieutenants  Commandant  Benham,  Sterret, 
and  Hazard,  and  the  schooner  “Forward,”  and  stea- 
mer “McLane,”  commanded  by  Captains  Nones  and 
Howard  of  the  revenue  marine. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  I captured,  off  the 
bar  of  Alvarado,  the  American  barque  “Coosa,” 
found  in  treasonable  communication  with  the  enemy; 
and  the  same  day  the  “Vixen”  chased  and  boarded 
the  American  schooner  “Portia.”  The  “Coosa”  was 
despatched  to  this  place  as  a prize,  and  (he  “Portia” 
was  permitted  to  proceed,  her  papers  having  been 
endorsed.  From  the  day  of  our  leaving  “Alvarado” 
(the  I7th)  up  to  the  22d,  we  had  a succession  of  ve- 
ry bad  weather,  which  gave  me  much  trouble  in 
keeping  my  little  command  together.  During  the 
interval  however,  we  captured  and  sent  in  the  Mex- 
ican schooner  “Telegraph.” 

On  the  23d,  all  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
the  “Reefer,”  (previously  separated  in  a gale)  reach- 
ed the  bar  of  the  river  Tabasco;  and  having  deter- 
mined on  attacking  the  commercial  town  of  Fron- 
tera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  city  of  Ta- 
basco, situated  74  miles  higher  up,  I placed  myself 
on  board  of  the  “Vixen,”  leaving  the  “Mississippi” 
in  command  of  Commander  Adams,  at  anchor  out- 
side, and  taking  in  Low  the  “Bonita”  and  “Forward,” 
with  the  barges  containing  the  detachment  under 
command  of  Captain  Forrest,  1 crossed  the  bar,  the 
“Nonata”  following  under  sail. 

The  “Vixen”  with  this  heavy  drag  steadily  as- 
cended the  stream  against  a four-knot  curreno 
and,  arriving  near  to  Frontera,  I discovered  twt, 
steamers  (of  which  I had  received  previous  informa- 
tion) firing  up,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  escape,  but 
we  were  too  close  upon  them.tg  Casting  off  her  low, 
the  “Vixen”  proceeded  ahead,  followed  by  the  other 
vessels  and  all  the  vessels  in  port  were  in  our  pos- 
session, excepting  only  the  schooner  “Amado,” 
which  vessel,  attempting  to  escape  up  the  river, 
was  pursued  by  Lieut.  Cammandant  Benham  in  the 
“Bonita,”  and  captured. 

Desirous  of  reaching  Tabasco  before  they  would 
have  time  for  increasing  their  defences,  the  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Forrest  was  placed  on  board  the 
largest  of  the  captured  steamers,  the  “Petrita,”  and 
she,  with  the  “Nonata,”  the  “Forward,”  and  the 
barges  in  tow,  and  the  “Vixen,”  with  the  “Bonita,” 
left  Frontera  at  half  past  9 the  next  morning,  Lieut. 
Walsh  being  left  iri  command  of  the  place. 

After  steaming  all  night,  and  encountering  various 
incidents  arising  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and 
the  circuitous  course  of  the  stream,  we  arrived  at  9 
the  next  morning  in  sight  of  Fort  Aceachappa,  in- 
tended to  command  a most  difficult  pass  of  the  river. 

On  our  approach,  the  men  employed  in  preparing 
the  guns  for  service  fled,  and  we  passed  it  unmolest- 
ed, but  1 was  careful  to  cause  the  guns  to  be  spiked. 

Anticipating  serious  resistance  at  this  place,  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  landing  Capt.  Forrest 
with  itis  detachment  a mile  below  the  fort,  to  march 
up  and  carry  it  by  storm. 

At  noon,  all  the  vessels  anchored  in  line  of  battle 
in  front  of  the  city  at  half-musket  range,  when  I im- 
mediately summoned  it  to  surrender,  the  boats  mean- 
while being  employed  in  securing  five  merchant  ves- 
sels found  at  anchor  in  port. 

To  my  summons  sent  by  a flag  with  Capt.  Forrest, 
a refusal  to  capitulate  was  returned,  with  an  invita- 
tion tome  to  fire  as  soon  as  I pleased.  Suspecting, 
as  1 did,  that  this  answer  w as  given  more  in  bravado 
than  in  earnest,  and  being  extremely  reluctant  to 
destroy  the  place,  1 entertained  the  hope  that  a few 
shots  fired  over  the  buildings  would  have  caused  a 
surrender.  Accordingly  1 directed  the  guns  of  the 
“Vixen”  alone  to  be  fired,  and  at  the  flag  staff,  send- 
ing an  order  to  all  the  vessels  to  avoid,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  case  of  a general  fire,  injury  to  the  houses 
distinguished  by  cousulat  flags. 

At  the  third  discharge  from  the  “Vixen,”  the  flag 
disappeared  from  the  staff.  On  seeing  it  down,  I 


ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  sent  Captain  Forrest 
again  ashore  to  learn  whether  it  had  been  cut  down 
by  our  shot,  or  purposely  struck;  the  reply  was,  that 
it  had  been  shot  away,  and  the  city  would  not  be 
surrendered. 

I now  direcled  Capt.  Forrest,  with  the  force  under 
his  command,  to  land  and  take  position  in  the  city, 
commanded  by  our  guns.  This  movement  brought 
on  a scattering  fire  of  musketry  from  various  parts 
of  the  city,  which  was  returned  by  the  flotilla. 

Perceiving  towards  evening  that  the  enemy  did  us 
but  little  injury,  though  openly  exposed  on  the  decks 
of  the  small  vessels,  and  their  balls  passing  through 
our  slight  bulwarks,  and  apprehending,  from  the 
proverbial  heedlessness  of  sailors,  that  should  they 
and  the  marines  be  attacked  in  the  narrow  streets 
after  dark,  they  would  be  cut  off  by  sharp-shooters 
from  the  houses,  I ordered  th«  detachment  to  be  re- 
embarked. 

In  this  position  the  vessels  remained  all  night,  the 
crews  lying  at  their  quarters  ready  to  return  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  which  it  was  suppos- 
ed they  would  have  had  the  courage  to  have  brought 
down  under  the  cover  of  the  night  to  the  openings 
of  the  streets  opposite  to  our  vessels,  but  they  left  us 
undisturbed. 

Learning  that  the  merchants,  and  other  citizens  of 
the  city,  were  desirous  that  a capitulation  should  be 
made,  but  were  overruled  by  the  governor,  who,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  and  secure  himself  against 
attack,  was  content  that  the  city  should  be  destroyed 
rather  than  surrender,  I determined  from  motives  of 
humanity  not  to  fire  again,  but  to  pass  down  to 
Frontera  with  my  prizes. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  fire  was  recom- 
menced from  the  shore,  and  was  necessarily  return- 
ed, but  with  renewed  orders  to  regard  the  consular 
houses  so  far  as  they  could  be  distinguished.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  a flag  of  truce  was  displayed  on 
shore,  on  perceiving  which,  I caused  the  firing 
again  to  cease,  and  Captain  Forrest  was  sent  to 
meet  its  bearer,  who  submitted  a written  communi- 
cation addressed  to  me,  a copy  of  which  with  a 
copy  of  my  reply,  marked  B and  C will  be  found 
enclosed. 

As  an  assurance  of  my  sincerity,  I now  hoisted  a 
white  flag,  and  directed  the  prizes  to  drop  down  the 
stream,  intending  to  follow  with  the  flotilla;  but,  in 
violation  of  the  understanding  implied  in  the  before 
mentioned  correspondence,  the  enemy,  in  discover- 
ing that  one  of  the  prizes  had  drifted  ashore  in  front 
of  the  city,  collected  a large  force  within  and  be- 
hind the  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  commenced  a 
furious  fire  upon  her.  Lieut.  Parker,  of  this  ship,  in 
command  of  the  prize,  defended  her  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  getting 
her  again  afloat,  having  one  of  her  men  killed  and 
two  wounded. 

It  was  in  carrying  an  order  to  Lieutenant  Parker 
that  Lieutenant  Morris  was  wounded.  He  had  been 
of  infinite  service  to  me  from  the  time  we  left  Li- 
zardo, and,  conducting  himself  during  the  bom- 
bardment with  remarkaole  deliberation  and  cool- 
ness, he  approached  the  prize  in  a line  to  cover  his 
boat,  and,  though  apparently  regardful  of  the  safe- 
ty of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  boat,  who  were 
seated,  he  stood  erect  himself,  and  the  ball  struck 
him  in  the  throat.  No  one  can  deplore  the  fate  of 
this  very  valuable  young  officer  more  than  myself. — 
His  loss  is  irreparable  to  the  service  and  to  his  fam- 
ily. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  on  perceiving  the  at- 
tack upon  the  prize,  I reopened  upon  the  city,  which 
again  silenced  their  fire.  1 now  proceeded  with  the 
flotilla  and  prizes  down  the  river.  One  of  the  prizes, 
a small  schooner  of  little  value,  having  grounded  in 
a dangerous  pass,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  her  without  causing  inconvenient 
delay,  I ordered  her  to  be  burned. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Frontera  on  the  evening  of 
26th,  the  “Vixen”  having  towed  down  the  river  five 
vessels  and  several  barges. 

From  Frontera  I despatched  my  prizes  to  this 
place;  and  after  destroying  all  the  vessels  am!  craft 
found  in  the  river  of  too  little  value  to  be  manned, 
I proceeded  on  the  31st  to  rejoin  you,  leaving  the 
“McLane”*  and  “Forward”  at  anchor  opposite  Fron- 
tera to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  river  and  to 
afford  protection  and  shelter  to  the  neutral  mer- 
chants, residents  of  the  place,  who  professed  them- 
selves in  apprehension  of  violence  from  the  Mexican 
soldiery  should  they  be  left  unprotected. 

Our  our  way  to  this  place  the  prize  steamer  Petri- 
ta, in  company  and  in  sight  of  this  vessel,  captured 
the  American  brig  “Plymouth,”  found  engaged  in 
landing  a cargo  upon  the  enemy’s  coast. 

M.  O.  PERRY. 


In  regard  to  the  “McLane”  I propose  to  make  a spe- 
cial communication. 
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P.  S.— I omitted  to  mention,  that  while  lying  off  | engineers,  were  also  ordered  to  report  to  General 


the  bar  of  Tabasco,  this  ship  boarded  the  Campeachy 
schooner  “Fortuna”  and  the  French  brig  “Jenne 
Am  adee,”  on  the  papers  of  both  of  which  a notifica- 
tion of  blockade  was  endorsed. 


List  of  vees  els  captured  and  destroyed  during  the  late  ex- 
pedition to  Tabasco,  under  Com.  M.  C.  Perry: 
MANNED  AND  SENT  IN. 


Coosa. 

Telegraph. 

Petrita. 

Tabasquefio. 

Yunante. 

Laura  Virginia. 
Tabasco. 
Amada. 
Plymouth. 

Campeachy. 

Rentville. 


American  barque 
Mexican  schooner 
steamer 
steamer 

hermaphrodite  brig 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner  . 

American  brig 

BURNED. 

Mexican  sloop 
“ brig 

“ tow  boat  

“ schooner  

Mexican  sloop  Desada  returned  to  the  captain  in 
consequence  of  his  excellent  conduct  when  his  ves- 
sel was  attacked  while  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Wm.  A. 
Parker.  M.  C.  PERRY. 

List  of  persons  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned,  during 
the  expedition  to  Tabasco. 

KILLED. 

Charles  Raimond,  seaman  of  the  Raritan. 

WOUNDED. 

Charles  W.  Morris,  lieutenant,  of  the  Cumber- 
land; since  dead. 

John  Southerland,  seaman,  of  the  Raritan. 
George  Pearce,  seaman,  of  the  Raritan. 

DROWNED. 

Richord  W.  Butler,  ordinary  seaman,  of  the  Ra- 
ritan. 

Benjamin  McKenny,  seaman,  of  the  Cumberland. 

M.  C.  PERRY. 


BATTLE  OF  MONTEREY. 

OFFICAL  DESPATCHES  FROM  GENERAL  TAYLOR. 

Headquarters  Jlrmy  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Monterey,  Oct.  9,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a detailed  re- 
port of  the  recent  operations  before  Monterey,  re- 
sulting in  the  capitulation  of  that  city. 

The  information  received  on  the  route  fromSeral- 
vo,  and  particularly  the  continual  appearance  in  our 
front  of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  which  had  a slight 
skirmish  with  our  advance  at  the  village  of  Rama3, 
induced  the  belief,  as  we  approached  Monterey,  that 
the  enemy  would  defend  that  place.  Upon  reaching 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  September,  this  belief  was  fully  confirmed. 
It  was  ascertained  that  he  occupied  the  town  in 
force;  that  a large  work  had  been  constructed  com- 
manding all  the  northern  approaches;  and  that  the 
Bishop’s  Palace,  and  some  heights  in  its  vicinity  near 
the  Saltillo  road,  had  also  been  fortified  and  occupi 
ed  with  troops  and  artillery.  It  was  known,  from 
information  previously  received,  that  the  eastern  ap- 
proaches were  commanded  by  several  small  works 
in  the  lower  edge  o(  the  city. 

The  configuration  of  the  heights  and  gorges  in  the 
direction  of  the  Saltillo  road,  as  visible  from  the 
point  attained  by  our  advance  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  was  practicable  to 
turn  all  the  works  in  that  direction,  and  thus  cut  the 
enemy’s  line  of  communication.  After  establishing 
my  camp  at  the  “Walnut  Springs,”  three  miles  from 
Monterey,  the  nearest  suitable  position,  it  was,  ac- 
cordingly, my  first  care  to  order  a close  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  ground  in  question,  which  was  executed 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  by  the  engineer  officers 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Mansfield.  A recon- 
noissance  of  the  eastern  approaches  was  at  the  same 
time  made  by  Capt.  Williams,  topographical  engi- 
neer. The  examination  made  by  Major  Mansfield 
proved  the  entire  practicability  ol  throwing  forward 
a column  to  the  Saltillo  road,  and  thus  turning  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  Deeming  this  to  be  an  ope- 
ration of  essential  importance,  orders  were  given  to 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Worth,  commanding  the  second 
division,  to  march  with  his  command  on  the  20th;  to 
turn  the  hill  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace;  to  occu- 
py a position  on  the  Saltillo  road,  and  to  carry  the 
enemy’s  detached  works  in  that  quarter,  where  prac- 
ticable. The  first  regiment  of  Texas  mounted  vo- 
lunteers, under  command  of  Col.  Hays,  was  associ- 
ated with  the  second  division  on  this  service.  Capt. 
Sanders,  engineers,  and  Lieut  Meade,  topographical 


Worth  for  duly  with  his  column 

At  2 o’clock  P.  M.  on  the  20ih,  the  second  division 
took  up  its  march.  It  was  soon  discovered,  by  offi- 
cers who  were  reconnoitering  the  town,  and  com- 
municated to  Gen.  Worth,  that  its  movement  had 
been  perceived,  and  that  the  enemy  was  throwing 
reinforcements  towards  the  Bishop’s  Palace  and  the 
height  which  commands  it.  To  divert  his  attention 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  first  division,  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Twiggs,  and  field  division  of  volunteers,  under 
Major  Gen.  Butler,  were  displayed  in  front  of  the 
town  until  dark.  Arrangements  were  made  at  the- 
same  time  to  place  in  battery  during  the  night,  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  enemy’s  main  work,  the 
citadel,  two  24-pounder  howitzers  and  a 10-inch 
mortar,  with  a view  to  open  a fire  on  the  following 
day,  when  1 proposed  to  make  a diversion  in  favor 
of  Gen.  Worth’s  movement.  The  4th  infantry  co- 
vered this  battery  during  the  night.  Gen.  Worth  had 
in  the  mean  time  reached  and  occupied  for  the  night 
a defensive  position  just  without  range  of  a battery 
above  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  having  made  a reconnois- 
sanoe  as  far  as  the  Saltillo  road. 

Before  proceeding  to  report  the  operations  of  the 
21st  and  following  days,  I beg  leave  to  state  that  1 
shall  mention  in  detail  only  those  which  were  con- 
ducted against  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  or 
elsewere,  under  my  immediate  direction,  referiing 
you  for  the  particulars  of  Gen.  Worth’s  operations, 
which  were  entirely  detached,  to  his  own  full  report 
transmitted  herewith. 

Early  on  the  morning;  of  the  21st,  I received  a 
note  from  Gen.  Worth,  written  at  half  past  9 o’clock 
the  night  before,  suggesting  what  1 had  already  in- 
tended, a strong  diversion  against  the  centre  arid  left 
of  the  town,  to  favor  his  enterprise  against  the 
heights  in  rear.  The  infantry  and  artillery  of  the 
first  division,  and  the  field  division  of  volunteers, 
were  ordered  under  arms  and  took  the  direction  of 
the  city,  leaving  one  company  of  each  regiment  as  a 
camp  guard.  The  2d  dragoons,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
May,  and  Col.  Wood’s  regiment  of  Texas  mounted 
volunteers,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gen. 
Henderson,  were  directed  to  the  right,  to  support 
Gen.  Worth,  if  necessary,  and  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, if  practicable,  upon  the  upper  quarter  of  the 
city.  Upon  approaching  the  mortar  battery,  the  1st 
and  3d  regiments  of  infantry  and  battalion  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington  volunteers,  with  Capt.  Bragg’s 
field  battery — the  whole  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Garland — were  directed  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  with  orders  to  make  a strong 
demonstration,  and  to  carry  one  of  the  enemy’s  ad- 
vanced works,  if  it  could  be  done  without  too  heavy 
loss.  Major  Mansfield,  engineers,  and  Capt.  Wil- 
liams and  Lieut.  Pope,  topographical  engineers,  ac- 
companied this  column,  Major  Mansfield  being 
charged  with  its  direction,  and  the  designation  of 
points  of  attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  mortar,  serv- 
ed by  Capt.  Ramsay,  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  howit- 
zer battery  under  Capt.  Webster,  1st  artillery,  had 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  citadel,  which  was  deli 
berately  sustained,  and  answered  from  the  work. — 
Gen.  Butler's  division  had  now  taken  up  a position 
in  the  rear  of  this  battery,  when  the  discharges  of 
artillery,  mingled  finally  with  a rapid  fire  of  small 
arms,  showed  that  Lieut.  Col.  Garland’s  command 
had  become  warmly  engaged.  1 now  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  support  this  attack,  and  accordingly  or 
dered  the  4th  infantry  and  three  regiments  of  Gen. 
Butler’s  division  to  march  at  once  by  the  left  flank  in 
the  direction  of  the  advanced  work  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  leaving  one  regiment  (1st  Ken- 
tucky) to  cover  the  mortar  and  howitzer  battery. — 
By  some  mistake,  two  companies  of  the  4th  infantry 
did  not  receive  this  order,  and  consequently  did  not 
join  the  advance  companies  until  some  time  after 
wards. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Garland’s  command  had  approach- 
ed the  town  in  a direction  to  the  right  of  the  ad 
vanced  work  (No.  1)  at  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city,  and  the  engineer  officer,  covered  by  skirmish- 
ers, had  succeeded  in  entering  the  suburbs  & gaining 
cover.  The  remainder  ol  this  command  now  ad- 
vanced and  entered  the  town  under  a heavy  fire  of 
artillery  from  the  citadel  and  the  works  on  the  left, 
and  of  musketry  from  the  houses  and  small  works  in 
front.  A movement  to  the  right  was  attempted  with 
a view  to  gain  the  rear  of  No.  1,  and  carry  that 
work,  but  the  troops  were  so  much  exposed  to  a fire 
which  they  could  not  effectually  return,  and  had  al- 
ready sustained  such  severe  loss,  particularly  in  of- 
ficers, that  it  was  deemed  best  to  withdraw  them  to 
a more  secure  position.  Capt.  Backus,  1st  infantry, 
however,  with  a portion  of  his  own  and  other  com- 
panies, had  gained  the  roof  of  a tannery,  which  looked 
directly  into  the  gorge  of  No.  1,  and  from  which  he 
poured  a most  destructive  fire  into  that  work  and 
upon  the  strong  building  in  its  rear.  This  fire  hap 


pily  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  advance  of 
a portion  of  the  volunteer  division  upon  No.  1,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  fall  of  that  strong  and  im- 
portant work. 

The  three  regiments  of  the  volunteer  division  un- 
der the  immediate  command  of  Major  Gen.  Butler 
had  in  the  mean  time  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
No.  1.  The  leading  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Gen. 
Quitman,  continued  its  advance  upon  the  work,  pre- 
ceded by  three  companies  of  the  4th  infantry,  while 
Gen.  Butler,  with  the  1st  Ohio  regiment,  entered  the 
town  to  the  right.  The  companies  of  the  4th  infan- 
try had  advanced  within  short  range  of  the  work, 
when  they  were  received  by  a fire  that  almost  in  one 
moment  struck  down  one-third  of  the  officers  and 
men,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  retire  and  effect  a 
conjunction  with  the  two  other  companies  then  ad- 
vancing. Gen.  Quitman’s  br  igade,  though  suffering 
most  severely,  particularly  in  the  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, continued  its  advance,  and  finally  carried  the 
work  in  handsome  style,  as  well  as  the  strong  build- 
ing in  its  rear.  Five  pieces  of  artillery,  a consider- 
able supply  of  ammunition,  and  thirty  prisoners,  in- 
cluding three  officers,  felt  into  our  hands.  Major 
Gen.  Butler,  with  the  1st  Ohio  regiment,  after  enter- 
ing the  edge  of  the  town,  discovered  that  nothing 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  his  front,  and  at  this  point, 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  several  officers,  l or- 
dered a relrogade  movement;  but  learning  almost  im- 
mediately from  one  of  my  staff  that  the  battery  No. 

1 was  in  our  possession, the  order  was  countermanded, 
and  1 determined  to  hold  the  battery  and  defences 
already  gained.  Gon.  Butler,  with  the  1st  Ohio  re- 
giment, then  entered  the  town  at  a point  further  to 
the  left,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  battery 
No.  2.  While  making  an  examination  with  a view 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  carrying  this  second 
work  by  storm,  the  general  was  wounded  and  soon 
after  compelled  to  quit  the  field.  As  the  strength  of 
No.  2,  and  the  heavy  musketry  fire  flanking  the  ap- 
proach, rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  it  without 
great  loss,  the  1st  Ohio  regiment  was  withdrawn 
from  the  town. 

Fragments  of  the  various  regiments  engaged  were 
now  under  cover  of  the  captured  battery  and  some 
buildings  in  its  front  and  on  the  rigid.  The  field 
batteries  of  Capts.  Bragg  and  Ridgely  were  also  par- 
tially covered  by  the  battery.  An  incessant  fire  was 
kept  up  on  this  position  from  battery  No.  Sand  other 
works  on  its  right,  and  from  the  citadel,  on  ail  our 
approaches.  General  Twiggs,  though  quite  unweil, 
joined  me  at  this  point,  and  was  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing the  artillery  captured  from  the  enemy  to  be  plac- 
ed in  battery,  and  served  by  Capt.  Ridgely  against 
No.  2 until  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Webster’s  howitzer 
battery,  which  took  its  place.  In  the  mean  time  I 
directed  such  men  as  could  be  collected  of  the  1st, 
3d,  and  4th  regiments  and  Baltimore  battalion  to  en- 
ter the  town,  penetrating  to  the  right,  and  carry  the 
second  battery,  if  possible.  This  command,  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Garland,  advanced  beyond  the  bridge 
“Punsima,”  when  finding  it  impracticble  to  gain  the 
rear  of  the  second  battery,  a portion  of  it  sustained 
themselves  for  some  time  in  that  advanced  position; 
but  as  no  permanent  impression  could  be  made  at 
that  point,  and  the  main  object  of  the  general  ope- 
ration had  been  effected,  the  command,  including  a 
section  of  Capt.  Ridgely’s  battery,  which  had  joined 
it,  was  withdrawn  to  battery  No.  1.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  this  column,  a demonstation  of  cavalry  was 
reported  in  the  direction  of  ihe  citadel.  Captain 
Bragg,  who  was  at  hand,  immediately  gallopped  with 
his  battery  to  a suitable  position,  from  which  a few 
discharges  effectually  dispersed  ihe  enemy.  Captain 
Miller,  first  infantry,  was  despatched  with  a mixed 
command,  to  support  the  battery  on  this  service. — 
The  enemy’s  lancers  had  previously  charged  upon 
the  Ohio  and  a part  of  the  Mississippi  regiment, 
near  some  fields  at  a distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
town,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
A demonstration  of  cavalry  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  was  also  dispersed  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon by  Capt.  Ridgely’s  battery,  and  the  squa- 
drons returned  to  the  city.  At  the  approach  of 
evening  all  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged  were 
ordered  back  to  camp  except  Capt.  Ridgely’s  battery 
and  the  regular  infantry  of  the  first  division,  who 
were  detailed  as  a guard  for  the  works  during  the 
night,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Garland.  One 
battalion  of  the  first  Kentucky  regiment  was  order- 
ed to  reinforce  this  command.  Intrenching  tool* 
were  procured,  and  additional  strength  was  given  to 
the  works,  and  protection  to  the  men,  by  working 
parties  during  the  night,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut. 
Scarritt,  engineers. 

The  main  object  proposed  in  the  morning  had  been 
effected.  A powerful  diversion  had  been  made  to 
favor  the  operations  of  the  2d  division,  one  of  the 
enemy’s  advanced  works  had  been  carried,  and  we 
now  had  a strong  foothold  in  the  town.  But  this  had 
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not  been  accomplished  without  a very  heavy  loss, 
embracing  some  of  our  most  gallant  and  promising 
officers.  Capt.  Williams,  topographical  engineers, 
Lieuts.  Terrett  and  Dilworth,  1st  infantry,  Lieut. 
Woods,  2d  infantry,  Capts.  Morris  and  Field,  Brevet 
Major  Barbour,  Lieuts.  Irwin  and  Hazlitt,  3d  infan- 
try, Lient.  Hoskins,  4th  infantry,  Lieut.  Col.  Wat- 
son, Baltimore  battalion,  Captain  Allen  and  Lieut. 
Putman,  Tennessee  regiment,  and  Lieut  Hett,  Ohio 
regiment,  were  killed,  or  have  since  died  of  wounds 
received  in  this  engagement,  while  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  officers  wounded  gives  additional  proof 
of  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  and  the  good  conduct 
of  our  troops.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
incident  to  the  operations  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  on  the  21st  is  394. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  (21st,)  the  ad- 
vance of  the  2d  division  had  encountered  the  enemy 
in  force,  and  after  a brief  and  sharp  conflict,  re- 
pulsed him  with  heavy  loss.  Gen.  Worth  then  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a position  on  the  Saltillo  road,  thus 
cutting  the  enemy’s  line  of  communication.  From 
this  position  the  two  heights  south  of  the  Saltillo 
road  were  carried  in  succession,  and  the  gun  taken 
in  one  of  them  turned  upon  the  Bishop’s  Palace. — 
These  important  successes  were  fortunately  obtained 
with  comparatively  small  loss,  Capt.  McKavett,  8th 
infantry,  being  the  only  officer  killed. 

The  22d  day  of  September  passed  without  any  ac- 
tive operations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
citadel  and  other  works  continued  to  fire  at  parties 
exposed  to  their  range,  and  at  the  work  now  occu- 
pied by  our  troops.  The  guard  left  in  it  the  preced- 
ing night,  except  Capt.  Ridgely’s  company,  was  re- 
lieved at  mid-day  by  Gen.  Quitman’s  brigade.  Capt. 
Bragg’s  battery  was  thrown  under  cover  in  front  of 
the  town  to  repel  any  demonstration  of  cavalry  in 
that  quarter.  At  dawn  of  day,  the  height  above  the 
Bishop’s  Palace  was  carried,  and  soon  after  meridian 
the  Palace  itself  was  taken  and  its  guns  turned  upon 
the  fugitive  garrison.  The  object  for  which  the  2d 
division  was  detached  had  thus  been  completely  ac- 
complished, and  I felt  confident  that  w ith  a strong 
force  occupying  the  road  and  heights  in  his  rear,  and 
a good  position  below  the  city  in  our  possession,  the 
enemy  could  not  possibly  maintain  the  town. 

During  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  evacuated 
nearly  all  his  defences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
This  w as  reported  to  me  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
23d  by  Gen.  Quitman,  who  had  already  meditated 
an  assault  upon  those  works.  1 immediately  sent  in- 
structions to  that  officer,  leaving  it  to  his  discretion 
to  enter  the  city,  covering  his  men  by  the  houses  and 
walls,  and  advance  carefully  as  far  as  he  might  deem 
prudent.  After  ordering  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
as  a reserve,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  General 
Twiggs,  1 repaired  to  the  abandoned  works,  and  dis- 
covered that  a portion  of  Gen.  Quitman’s  brigade 
had  entered  the  town,  and  were  successfully  forcing 
their  way  towards  the  principal  plaza.  I then  or- 
dered up  the  2d  regiment  of  Texas  mounted  volun- 
teers, who  entered  the  city,  dismounted,  and,  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Gen.  Henderson,  co-operat- 
ed with  Gen.  Quitmun’s  brigade.  Capt.  Bragg’s  bat- 
tery was  also  ordered  up,  supported  by  the  3d  infan- 
try ; and  after  firing  for  some  time  at  the  cathedral,  a 
portion  of  it  was  likewise  thrown  into  the  city.  Our 
troops  advanced  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
square  to  square,  until  they  reached  a street  but  one 
square  in  rear  of  the  principal  plaza,  in  arid  near 
which  the  enemy’s  force  was  mainly  concentrated. 
This  advance  was  conducted  vigorously  but  with 
due  caution,  and,  although  destructive  to  ihe  enemy, 
was  attended  but  with  small  loss  on  our  part.  Capt. 
Ridgely,  in  the  mean  time,  had  served  a captured 
piece  in  battery  No.  I against  the  city,  until  the  ad- 
vance of  our  men  rendered  it  imprudent  to  fire  in 
the  direction  of  the  cathedral.  I was  now  satisfied 
that  we  could  operate  successfully  in  the  city,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  lower  portion 
of  it  to  make  a stand  behind  his  barricades.  As  Gen. 
Quitman’s  brigade  had  been  on  duty  the  previous 
night,  i determined  to  withdraw  the  troops  to  the 
evacuated  works,  and  concert  with  Gen.  Worth  a 
combined  attack  upon  tbe  town.  The  troops  accord- 
ingly fell  back  deliberately,  in  good  order,  and  re- 
sumed their  original  positions,  Gen.  Quitman’s  bri- 
gade being  relieved  after  nightfall  by  that  of  Gen. 
Hamer.  On  my  return  to  camp,  1 met  an  officer 
with  the  intelligence  that  Gen.  Worth,  induced  by 
the  tiring  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  was  about 
making  an  attack  at  the  upper  extremity,  which  had 
also  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy  to  a considerable 
distance.  I regretted  that  this  information  had  not 
reached  me  belore  leaving  the  city , but  still  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  change  my  orders,  and  accordingly 
returned  to  camp.  A note  from  Gen.  Worth,  writ- 
ten at  eleven  o’clock  P.  M.,  informed  me  that  he 
bad  advanced  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  prin- 
cipal plaza,  and  that  tbe  mortar  (which  had  been 


sent  to  his  division  in  the  morning)  was  doing  good 
execution  within  effective  range  of  the  enemy’s  po- 
sition. Desiring  to  make  no  further  attempt  upon 
the  city  without  complete  concert  as  to  the  lines  and 
mode  of  approach,  I instructed  that  officer  to  sus- 
pend his  advance  until  I could  have  an  interview 
with  him  on  the  following  morning  at  his  headquar- 
ters. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  I received, 
through  Col.  Moreno,  a communication  from  Gen. 
Ampudia, proposing  to  evacuate  the  lown;which,with 
the  answer,  were  forwarded  with  my  first  despatch. 
I arranged  with  Col.  Moreno  a cessation  of  fire  un- 
til 12  o’clock,  at  which  hour  I would  receive  the 
answer  of  the  Mexican  general  at  General  Worth’s 
headquarters,  to  which  I soon  repaired.  In  the  mean 
time,  Gen.  Ampudia  had  signified  to  Gen.  Worth  his 
desire  for  a personal  interview  with  me,  to  which  1 
acceded,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  a capitulation, 
placing  the  town  and  the  materiel  of  war,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  in  our  possession.  A copy  of  that 
capitulation  was  transmitted  with  my  first  des- 
patch. 

Upon  occupying  the  city,  it  was  discovered  to  be 
of  great  strength  in  itself,  and  to  have  its  approaches 
carefully  and  strongly  fortified.  The  town  and  works 
were  armed  with  42  pieces  of  cannon,  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  manned  with  a force  of  at 
least  7,000  troops  of  the  line,  and  from  2000  to  3000 
irregulars.  The  force  under  my  orders  before  Mon- 
terey, as  exhibited  by  the  accompanying  return,  was 
425  officers,  and  6,220  men.  Our  artillery  consisted 
of  one  10  inch  mortar,  two  24  pounder  howitzers, 
and  four  light  field  batteries  of  four  guns  each — the 
mortar  being  the  only  piece  suitable  to  the  operation 
of  a siege. 

Our  loss  is  twelve  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  men  killed;  thirty  one  officers  and  three  hun- 
dred arid  thirty  seven  men  wounded.  That  of  the 
enemy  is  not  known,  but  is  believed  considerably  to 
exceed  our  own. 

I take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  go- 
vernment the  good  conduct  of  the  troops,  both  regu- 
lars and  volunteers,  which  has  been  conspicuous 
throughout  the  operations.  1 am  proud  to  bear  tes- 
timony of  their  coolness  and  constancy  in  battle,  and 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  submitted  to 
exposure  and  privation.  To  Ihe  general  officers 
commanding  divisions — Major  Generals  Butler  and 
Henderson,  and  Brigadier  Generals  Twiggs  and 
Worth — I must  express  my  obligations  for  the  effi 
cient  aid  which  they  have  rendered  in  their  respec- 
tive commands.  I was  unfortunately  deprived,  early 
on  ihe  21st,  of  the  valuable  services  of  Major  Gene- 
ral Butler,  who  was  disabled  by  a wound  received  in 
the  attack  on  the  city.  Major  General  Henderson, 
commanding  the  Texas  volunteers,  has  given  me  im- 
portant aid  in  the  organization  of  his  command,  and 
its  subsequent  operations.  Brigadier  Gen.  Twiggs 
rendered  important  services  with  his  division,  and, 
as  the  second  in  command  after  Major  General  But- 
ler was  disabled.  Brigadier  General  Worth  was  in- 
trusted with  an  important  detachment,  which  ren- 
dered his  operations  independent  of  my  own.  Those 
operations  were  conducted  with  ability,  and  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

I desire  also  to  notice  Brigadier  General  Hamer 
and  Quitman,  commanding  brigades  in  Geri.  Butler’s 
division.  Lieutenant  Colonels  Garland  and  Wilson, 
commanding  brigades  in  General  Twiggs’  division. 
Colonels  Mitchell,  Campbell,  Davis,  and  Wood,  com- 
manding the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  2d 
Texas  regiments,  respectively,  and  Majors  Lear, 
Allen,  and  Abercrombie,  commanding  the  3d,  4ih, 
and  1st  regiments  of  infantry;  all  of  whom  served  un- 
der my  eye  and  conducted  their  commands  with  cool- 
ness and  gallantry  against  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mit- 
chell, Lieut.  Colonel  M’Clung,  Mississippi  regiment, 
Major  Lear,  3d  infantry,  and  Major  Alexander, 
Tennessee  regiment,  were  all  severely  wounded,  as 
were  Captain  Lamotte,  1st  infantry,  Lieut.  Graham, 
4th  intanlry,  Adj.  Armstrong,  Ohio  regiment,  Lieuts. 
Scudder  and  Allen,  Tennessee  regiment,  and  Lieut. 
Howard  Mississippi  regiment,  while  leading  their 
men  against  the  enemy’s  position  on  the  21st  and 
and  23d.  After  the  fall  of  Col.  Mitchell,  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Ohio  regiment  devolved  upon  Lieut. 
Col.  Weller;  that  of  the  3d  infantry,  after  the  fall  of 
Major  Lear,  devolved  in  succession  upon  Captain 
Bainbridge  and  Captain  Henry,  the  former  being  also 
wounded. 

The  following  named  officers  have  been  favorably 
noticed  by  their  commanders:  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson, 
and  Adjutant  Heunan,  Tennessee  regiment;  Lieut. 
Col.  ivi’Clung,  Capts.  Cooper  and  Downing,  Lieuts. 
Patterson,  Calhoun,  Moore,  Russel,  and  Cook,  Mis- 
sissippi regiment;  also  Sergeant  Maj.  Hearlan,  Mis- 
sissippi regiment,  and  Major  Price  and  Capt.  J.  R. 
Smith,  unattached  but  serving  with  it.  1 beg  leave 
also  to  call  attention  to  Captain  Johnson,  Ohio  regi- 


ment, and  Lieut.  Hooker,  1st  artillery,  serving  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Hamer,  and  of  Lieut.  Nichols,  2d 
artillery,  on  that  of  Gen.  Quitman.  Capts.  Bragg 
and  Ridgely  served  with  their  batteries  during  the 
operations  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  part 
under  my  immediate  orders,  and  exhibited  distin- 
guished skill  and  gallantry.  Capt.  Webster,  1st  ar- 
tillery, assisted  by  Lieuts.  Donaldson  and  Bowen, 
rendered  good  service  with  the  howitzer  battery, 
which  was  much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  on  the 
21st. 

From  the  nature  of  the  operations,  the  2d  dragoons 
were  not  brought  into  action,  but  were  usefully  em- 
ployed under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Col.  May  as  es- 
corts, and  in  keeping  open  our  communications. — 
The  1st  Kentucky  regiment  was  also  prevented  from 
participating  in  the  action  of  the  21st,  but  rendered 
highly  important  services  under  Col  Ormsby,  in  co- 
vering the  mortar  battery,  and  holding  in  check  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  during  the  day. 

1 have  noticed  above  the  officers  whose  conduct 
either  fell  under  my  own  immediate  eye,  or  is  notic- 
ed only  in  minor  reports  which  are  not  forwarded. 
— For  further  mention  of  individuals,  I beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  reports  of  division  commanders  herewith 
respectfully  transmitted.  I fully  concur  in  their  re- 
com*mendations,  and  desire  that  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a part  of  my  own  report. 

From  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff  and  of  the 
engineers,  topographical  engineers,  and  ordnance  as- 
sociated with  me,  I have  derived  valued  and  efficient 
assistance  during  the  operations.  Col.  Whiting,  as- 
sistant quartermaster  general,  Colonels  Croghan  and 
Belknap,  inspectors  general,  Major  Bliss,  assistant 
adjutant  general,  Capt.  Sibley,  assistant  quartermas- 
ter, Captain  Waggaman,  commissary  of  subsislance, 
Capt.  Eaton  and  Lieut.  Garnett,  aids  de  camp,  and 
Majs  Kil  by  and  Van  Buren,  pay  department,  served 
near  my  person,  and  were  ever  prompt  in  all  situa- 
tions, in  the  communication  of  my  orders  and  instruc- 
tions. 1 must  express  my  particular  obligations  to 
Brevet  Major  Mansfield  and  Lieut.  Scarritt,  corps  of 
engineers.  They  both  rendered  most  important  ser- 
vices in  reconnoilering  the  enemy’s  positions,  con- 
ducting troops  in  attack,  and  strengthening  the  works 
captured  from  the  enemy.  Maj.  Mansfield,  though 
wounded  on  the  21st,  remained  on  duty  during  that 
and  the  following  day,  until  confined  by  his  wound  to 
camp. 

Captain  Williams,  topographical  engineers,  to  my 
great  regret  and  the  loss  of  the  service,  was  mortally 
wounded  while  fearlessly  exposing  himself  in  the  at- 
tack of  the  21st.  Lieut.  Pope,  of  the  same  corps,  was 
active  and  zealous  throughout  the  operation.  Maj. 
Munroe,  chief  of  the  artillery,  Maj.  Craig  and  Capt. 
Ramsay  of  the  ordnance,  w ere  assiduous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  proper  duties.  Tbe  former  su- 
perintended the  mortar  service  on  tbe  22J.  as  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  the  report  of  General  Worth 
to  which  1 also  refer  for  the  services  of  the  engineer 
and  topographical  officers  detached  with  the  second 
division. 

Surgeon  Craig,  medical  director,  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  important  duties  of  his  department, 
and  the  medical  staff  generally  were  unremitting  in 
their  attentions  to  the  numerous  wounded — their  du- 
ties with  the  regular  regiments  being  rendered  un- 
commonly arduous  by  the  small  number  serving  in 
the  field. 

1 lespectlully  enclose  herewith,  in  addition  to  the 
reports  of  division  commanders,  a field  return  of  the 
force  before  Monterey,  on  the  21st  September — a re- 
turn ol  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  during  the  ope- 
rations— and  two  topographical  sketches — one  exhi- 
biting all  the  movements  around  Monterey— the 
other  on  a larger  scale  illustrating  more  particularly 
the  operations  in  the  lower  quarter  of  the  city — pre- 
pared respectively  by  Lieuts.  Meade  and  Pope,  topo- 
graphical engineers. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’l, 

z Taylor, 

Major  General  U.  S.  A.  Coin. 
The  adjutant  general  of  the  army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


“JACK  HAYS  AND  HIS  MEN.’ 


Since  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  (he  regiment  of 
Texas  rangers  under  the  command  of  Col.  J.  C.  Hays 
of  San  Anionio  de  Bexar,  Texas,  heve  been  gradually 
earning  a high  place  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  Uen. 
Taylor’s  army,  as  appears  from  numerous  letters  from 
the  camp,  hut  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  until  their  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Monterey  have 
created  a perfect  enthusiasm  in  the  popular  mind  to 
know  who  and  what  this  famous  “Jack  Hays  and  his 
men’’  really  are.  Jn  reply  to  our  inquiries,  a friend  from 
western  Texas  presents  us  with  the  following  sketch: 

Union . 

John  C.  Hays,  n native  of  Middle  Tennessee,  came 
to  Texas  early  in  the  year  1S39,  I believe,  and  settling  a 
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Ssn  (Vnror.i  •' 'rr me  business  us  a land  lor-.-itur 
an  . TJVif  calling  a , the  n,  < 

gci is,  ior  i wis  1 'if  indeed  . Ii  :■  i a su.-vt-ying  p'-'i 
we; 1 1 iiryo'ifl  die  settlements  without  a if .icon  ire  v/irh 
flier  Mexicans,  Camancbes,  Beediis.  Wacoes,  Bow 
acl-  ii  -:-,  Keecliies,  or  straggling  band?  of  sw ne  other 
hostile  tribe  infesting  the  western  frontier  of  Texas.  In 
these  encounters,  Hays,  though  hardly  a man  in  age, 
soon  obtained  a reputation  for  coolness,  judgment,  emir 
age,  energy,  and  a knowledge  of  frontier  life  and  Indian 
and  Mexican  character,  which  induced  i he  government 
of  Texas  to  tender  to  him  the  command  of  its  first  com- 
pany of  rangers,  which  was  organized  in  the  winter  of 
1840  and  ‘-H  Sometime  afterwards,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  two  more  ranging  companies,  Capt. 
Ha  ys  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  battalion, 
with  ihe  rank  of  major,  and  he  and  “his  men”  eontinu 
ed  to  serve  as  rangers  until  the  annexation  He  is  not 
more  than  30  years  of  age  (if  so  old)  and  weighs  from 
130  to  1 -10  pounds.  I need  say  nothing  to  you  concern 
ing  his  remarkable  soldierly  qualifies,  for  the  pens  and 
voices  of  such  men  as  Balie  Peyton  and  Gen.  Worth 
have  already  (old  the  world  that  it  holds  few  such  war 
riots  as  Jack  Hays. 

In  western  Texas,  where,  from  habit,  all  men  are 
good  Indian  and  Mexican  fighters,  modesty  is  his  most 
remarkable  trait;  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  an 
over-modest  man  characterized  as  being  almost  as  mod- 
es! as  Jack  Hays.  Indeed,  I question  whether  there  "s 
a man  in  Taylor’s  army  who  has  as  poor  an  opinion  of 
the  merits  and  services  of  H.  as  himself.  He  thinks 
much  and  speaks  little,  and  that  linle  always  lo  the  pur- 
pose. There  never  lived  a commander  more  idolized 
by  his  men;  for  his  word  is  t heir  law.  Now,  as  they  are 
regular  frontier  men,  and,  of  course,  notoriously  restless 
under  any  other  restraint,  his  perfect  control  of  them  at- 
tracted much  curiosity,  and  many  inquiries  in  Texas 
before  its  annexation.  Their  experience  with  him  as  a 
soldier  has  given  him  their  confidence;  but  his  rigid 
and  exact  justice  to  them,  his  habits  of  living  and  far- 
ing as  roughly  as  any  private  in  the  regiment,  when  on 
duty,  and  of  treating  each  comrade  in  arms  as  in  all 
respect  his  equal  when  not  on  duty,  are  probably  the 
reason  why  the  boys,  one  and  all,  are  so  willing,  wnh- 
out  a murmur,  to  live  on  parched  corn,  ride  70  or  80 
miles  without  dismounting  for  five  minutes  at  a time,  or 
to  fight  Mexicans  with  pick-axes,  when  Hays  deems 
either  necessary. 

His  men,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  Gen.  Worth,  are 
the  best  light  troops  in  the  world,  are  just  the  men  to 
be  led  by  such  an  officer. 

Out  of  the  four  hundred.  I presume  at  least  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  fanners  and  stock  raisers  in  a small 
way  on  the  Colorado,  Navidad,  Luvacca,  Guadoloupe, 
and  San  Antonio,  rivers  in  western  Texas 

Fromjhe  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  up  to  forty- 
one,  when  formed  into  regular  ranging  companies,  they 
defended  the  frontier  on  their  own  hook  without  pay, 
emolument,  provision,  or  even  ammunition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  Whenever  InJians  or  Mex- 
icans approached  the  setllements  runners  were  des- 
patched up  and  down  the  rivers  1 have  before  named  to 
sound  i he  alarm,  and  on  such  notice  thu-e  now  com- 
posing Hays’  “first  regiment  ol  Texas  rangers’’  rarely 
required  more  than  six  hours  to  prepare  for  a campaign 
of  three  months;  lor,  after  all,  catching  their  horses,  run- 
ning fifty  bullets,  and  p rolling  and  grinding  a halt  bush- 
el of  corn  for  cold  flour  or  pamli,  as  tit  Alt  xicans  term 
it,  were  file  only  preparations  necessary  Hot  or  Coid, 
wet  or  dry.  ihey  carried  no  tent? , and  required  no  oilier 
provisions  ihan  fresh  beet,  ' Inch  was  usually  driven 
with  them.  Once  in  a while  a green  i orn,  on  his  first 
campaign,  a uid  pack  a litre  sunn; , c Ilia  • and  salt;  Out 
he  wnul'i  son:  lean;  that  boys  wliu  tiau  t figni  tor  no- 
thing and  find  llieir  own  nurse  fi-  sh  ami  uu.iiiu.-iaon, 
could  tio  . ..bou«  as  well  on  “ carni  ’’ — solus.  In  tact, 
arm  note  experience  with  such  a btc,  lew  at  least, of 
those  men,  outd  be  troubled  with  the  care  of  any  other 
provision  than  beef,  or  with  any  other  equipment  than 
shooting  irons,  howie  knife,  a pair  of  old  blankets,  a 
Mexican  saddle-Lree,  and  a good  horse;  which,  with 
leather  breeches,  indomitable  perseverance,  an  extra 
shirt,  a light  heart,  gieut  capacity  fur  endurance  and 
sworn  haired  to  Mexioans  and  Indians,  make  up  the 
Texan  ranger. 

Suffer  me  to  digress  for  a moment,  in  order  to  say 
that,  having  been  “out”  four  or  five  times  with  these 
men,  I claim  to  know  what  is  necessary  for  the  true 
comforts  ot  the  soldier  in  active  service.  With  ibis 
knowledge,  I was  not  a little  amused  die  olhei  day,  mi 
readi  g the  Baltimore  hill  ol  Complain  is  again  a lie  go- 
vernment and  Gen.  Willi  on  O-  Duller.  i can  weii  ima- 
gine the  tun  die  young  gentleman  conc8|ioncie.:i  i me 
Sun  would  afi:>rd  to  a squad  of  Hays’  men,  on  telling 
his  griefs  ovtu  'lien  camp  fire.  I icier  in  ihe  writer  • 
grow’.-  about  no  sugar  when  his  cofie  .-is  ready,  mm  no 
bread  when  there  is  Duet  enough  Verily,  it  uu  hoys 
had  not  smell  “carni”  for  a foriuigiu,  ihey  would  quit 
die  very  men  sung  work,  (u  der  such  circuiustn,  ces,) 
of  roasting  ribs  to  "roust”  such  a customer  alier  their 
own  lashion;  a. id  Heaven  help  th-  grumbler  who  tans 
into  their  hands. 

Bui  to  continue.  When  the  government  of  Texas 
organized  these  men  into  regular  companies,  they  first 
began  tu  receive  pay,  and,  perhaps,  hull  ot  those  now 
with  llays,  gave  up  their  farms  and  took  to  soldiering 
for  a livelihood. 

Capt.  Ben.  McCulloch,  who  commands  ihe  first  com- 
pany of  Ins  regiment,  (to  which  Kendall,  ot  Uie  Picuy- 
tine,  is  attached;)  G.  T.  Howard,  who  was  lately  des- 


ched  ' tfaiuu  Fe  by  fiie  preside"1- "fid  has  since 

m ■"!’  in  e.  io  -.  Inch  he  ' ill  ion  he  wlvn 

Culi'di  " mil  army;  poor  Gillespie,  who 

; krfle  i:  fi  e bank-,  and  Hancock  Chevallie,  origi- 
nally of  Re  un  nd,  Va.,  were  Hays’  right  hand  men  in 
file  iron  tier  campaigns  of  Texas.  McCulloch  is  a na- 
tive of  Tennessee,  near  the  Alabama  line,  and  came  to 
Texas  from  the  latter  state,  sedline  in  Gonzales  county, 
as  a surveyor  He  served  one  of  the  I wo  field  pieces  in 
ihe  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  “the  twin  sisters, ’’  as  the  Tex- 
ans dubbed  them,  and  there,  for  the  first  lime,  distin 
guisherl  himself.  He  is  the  hero  of  what  is  known  as 
ihe  Plumb  creek  fight  with  the  Indians  who  burnt  Linn 
vdle.  Howard  is  a native  of  this  city . and  commanded 
in  the  famous  cour:  house  fight  in  the  town  of  San  An- 
tonio, when  fie  found  ii  necessary  to  close  ihe  door,  and 
with  nineteen  men,  to  fight  thirty-seven  Camancbes, 
both  parties  being  completely  armed.  In  this  melee,  he 
himself  received  four  wounds,  and  lost  nine  men  killed, 
all  the  rest  of  ihe  command  being  more  or  less  wound- 
ed. But  seven  of  the  Indians  got  om  of  the  room  alive; 
and  of  these,  six  were  subsequently  killed  in  the  street. 
Gillespie  is  eiiiier  a native  of  Virginia  or  Tennessee;  and 
being  ihe  lieutenant  of  the  first  company  of  rangers,  was 
chosen  its  capiain  when  Hays  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  theoriginal  battalion.  Indeed,  all  these  gen- 
tlemen are  distinguished  frontier  officers,  having  long 
since  won  their  way  to  fame  in  Texas,  in,  I may  almost 
write,  a hundred  well-fought  battles.  S.  W Walker, 
the  Capt.  Walker  of  the  beginning  of  this  campaign, 
who',  by  the-by,  is  from  this  city  also,  is  now  the  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  regiment,  having  fairly  earned  his 
election  in  the  events  oi  the  month  prior  ihe  battles  of 
the  8th  and  9th  of  May  last.  Ever  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ranging  corps,  he  has  been  one  of  their  num- 
ber; though,  heretofore,  1 do  not  know  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished beyond  his  comrades  generally.  Before  the 
annexation  of  Texas  an  election  for  a lieutenant  of  the 
1st  company  (Gillespie’s)  took  place,  and  Edward  Rat- 
chffe,  a brother  to  Daniel  Ratcliffe,  Esq  , of  this  ci’y, 
was  chosen,  Walker  being  his  competitor.  Ratcliffe, 
pour  fellow,  was  killed  in  ihe  little  fight  between  nine 
men,  under  Walker,  and  a party  of  Mexicans,  which 
look  place  a few  days  prior  lo  the  battle  of  the  8th  of 
May. 

But  when  I think  of  these  men,  facts  crowd  so  fast 
on  my  memory,  that  1 might  write  you  about  them  until 
daybreak.  A personal  knowledge  of  at  least  three- 
fourth:  ol  the  men  of  the  regiment,  leaches  me  that  Col. 
Balie  Peyton  has  not  praised  them  beyond  their  true  de- 
serts in  saying  that — 

“Amongst  the  volunteers,  none  have  shown  more  con- 
spicuously than  the  1st  regiment  of  Texas  mounted  ri- 
flemen, commanded  by  that  chevalier  Bayaru,  Col.  J.  C. 
Hays,  better  known  as  Jack  Hays.  This  corps,  from 
ihe  colonel  lo  ihe  private,  has  fully  sustained  its  former 
reputa'ion.  In  the  first  affairs  in  which  Gen.  Worth’s 
division  was  engaged  on  ihe  morning  of  the  21st,  Col. 
Plays,  with  several  companies  of  his  mounted  riflemen, 
were  thrown  forward  tu  open  the  hall,  which  he  did  most 
beautifully,  encountering  and  shooting  in  the  presence 
oi  the  general  the  colonel  of  dragoons  who  commanded 
the  enemy’s  forces.  In  scaling  heights,  storming  batte- 
ries, ami  clambering  over  wails  and  house-lops,  the 
voice  of  the  gallant  colonel,  and  the  reports  ot  ihe  un- 
erring rifle  of  die  ranger,  were  ever  heard  in  the  van. — 
The  courage  and  constancy,  and  subordination  ot  this 
corps  is  the  theme  of  admiration  in  ihe  army  ” 


I HE  COPPER  REGION  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


The  rage  lor  making  fortunes  right  oil' hand,  has, 
Horn  time  immemorial,  taken  a direction  every  now 
and  then  towards  “the  bowels  of  the  earth,”  follow- 
ing, rune  limes  out  of  len, — or  ninety-nine  times  om 
of  a hundred,  an  ignis  fatuns  into  interminable  bogs 
and  quagmire  difficulties,  if  not  precipitating  the  vic- 
tims into  sudden  rum.  Admonished  by  the  fate  of 
several  worthy  and  once  wealthy  families  within  our 
own  observation,  and  having  some  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing the  various  publications  abroad,  many  ot  them 
designed  for  speculation, — and  many  more  lor  down- 
right fraud,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  a duty  to  tire  public 
to  throw  out  occasional  hints  of  caution  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  addition  lo  those  hints,  we  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  availing  of  the  personal  observations 
ot  a correspondent  on  the  spot,  for  whose  statements 
w e bespeak  that  confidence  which  is  due  Lo  a tlisin 
L crested  luukti  un,  and  whose  u 1 1 1 > purpose  in  itie  pie 
mixes  will  be,  lo  De  useiul.  *v  e quote  limn  ms  com- 
ltl  unicau  .ii. 

•La  Jduinte,  Ocl  28. — 1 see  juu  take  aoine  interest 
m the  mmmg  pi-.apeels  on  Laku  Superlur  1'nere 
has  i'.  ell  ibis  summer  a large  accession  tu  Ihe  popu- 
lation oi  Lite  district,  both  as  regards  » ukuien  intro- 
duced bj  esiabli-med  companies  and  new  explorer's. 
Works  are  opening  in  every  direction,  and  wherever 
the  least  signs  of  copper  have  exhibited  ttiemselves, 
shafts  have  been  sunk,  sometimes  to  considerable 
depths,  indeed  vast  sums  have  ueen  thus  expended 
in  haste,  which  a more  deliberate  consideration  of, 
aim  acquaintance  with  mining  operations,  might  ill  a 
great  measure  nave  saved  many  a company  drawn 
on  by  loo  sanguine  expectations  lias  already  expend- 
ed thousands,  ■ un  nothing  lo  shoe,  for  them  besides 
a deep  dark  hole.  Home  1 believe  have  suspended 


iperatiorie  altogether,  and  some  again, — nominal 
< ompanies — have  never  broke  a rock,  nor  perhaps 
even  made  a location , hut  issue  and  sell  stock  by  the 
thousands,  leaving  the  duped  purchasers  to  find  out 
when  too  late,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  their  paper. 

The  extent  to  which  this  business  is  carried,  is 
truly  deplorable,  no  less  because  of  the  deception 
practiced  upon  those  who  cannot  know  the  value  of 
their  purchase,  than  of  the  consequent  diversion  of 
capital  from  profitable  investment  in  so  interesting  a 
branch  of  industry.  Indeed  it  cannot  too  frequent- 
ly be  “put  before  the  people”  that  the  utmost  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  purchase  of  copper  stock. 

It  is  not  intended  however  to  detract  from  the  re- 
putation of  the  country  as  a mineral  region.  On  the 
contrary  1 believe  that  it  is  valuable  and  will  in  lime, 
become  a source  of  boundless  wealth  to  the  Slate  in 
which  it  lies,  and  to  the  companies  and  individuals, 
who,  in  commencing  operations  have  cautiously  felt 
before  they  stepped.  The  reckless  haste  of  others, 
and  the  explorations  -&c.,  they  may  effect,  will  go  to 
the  profit  of  those  who  may  hereafter  become  pos- 
sessed of  their  locations.  Fortunes  are  not  to  be 
made  at  it  suddenly.  Those  who  invest  their  funds 
in  tlie  business  must  hide  their  time  for  returns,  nor 
then  expect  at  once  any  great  dividends  or  sudden 
acquisition. 

Keewaiweenaw  Point  is  no  longer  exclusively  the 
Copper  Region  of  Lake  Superior.  Not  only  does 
the  distribution  of  Ihe  mineral  extend  far  beyond  its 
hills,  but  it  seems  to  become  richer  as  it  approaches 
the  Porcupine  Mountains.  The  great  tide  now  sets 
towards  Ontanagon  and  Iron  Rivers,  especially  the 
latter  where  the  quiet  operations  of  the  Union  Min- 
ing Company,  have  revealed  an  ore,  not  in  speci- 
mens, but  by  tons, — surpassing  anything  that  I have 
beheld. 

This  company,  whose  proceedings  I have  had  con- 
siderable opportunity  to  observe,  is  composed  gene- 
rally  of  capitalists,  who  have  invested  parts  of  their 
funds  in  actual  mining  operations.  They  have  there- 
fore proceeded  quietly  and  noiselessly  in  their  work,  so 
that  their  existence  lias  been  scarcely  known.  Their 
affairs  have  been  conducted  with  the  caution  and  pru- 
dence loo,  that  would  have  prevented  any  great  loss, 
even  had  they  not  met  with  their  present  success,  so 
far  beyond  their  expectations.  Their  operations  to 
be  sure  tiave  not  been  large, — nor  has  their  outlay. — 
But  the  promise  certainly  bears  a larger  ratio  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  time,  than  that  of  any 
company  whose  operations  I have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing. 

1 stiall  shortly  give  you  a view  of  the  mining  pros- 
pects ol  the  country,  so  far,  at  least,  as  my  observa- 
tion wili  enable  me  to  give.” 

We  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  journals  that  about 
12UU  miners  will  be  employed  during  this  winter, 
and  that  the  number  will  be  largely  increased  in  the 
spring. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 


PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  COPT. 

We  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  grateful 
to  Al.  ighty  God  for  our  freedom:  in  order  to  se- 
cure its  blessings,  do  establish  this  constitution. 

ARTICLE  1. — BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

Section  1.  No  member  of  this  state  shall  be  dis- 
franchised, or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  pri- 
vileges, secured  to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the 
law  of  Uie  land,  or  the  judgment  ol  his  peers. 

§ 2.  The  trial  uy  jury,  in  ail  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  heretofore  used,  shall  remain  inviolate  forever. 
Rut  a jurv  trial  may  be  waived  by  the  parlies  in  all 
civil  cases,  in  the  manner  to  De  prescribed  by  law. 

| 3.  The  tree  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
pi olession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  shall  forever  he  allowed  in  this  state  to 
ali  mankind;  and  no  person  shall  be  rendered  incom 
Detent  su  pe  a witness  on  account  of  Ills  opinion  on 
matters  ot  u ligiuus  belief:  out  the  liberty  of  consci- 
ence lu  re  by  secured  stiall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
excuse  acts  oi  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  in- 
consisteiitent  will)  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  state. 

§ 4.  Fne  pi i vilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  its 
suspension. 

§ 5.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capi- 
tal or  ottier  miainous  crime,  (except  ill  cases  of  im- 
peachment, and  in  cases  o!  the  militia,  when  in  ec- 
tual  service;  ;u:U  the  land  and  naval  iurces  in  lime  of 
war,  or  which  this  slate  may  keep  with  the  consent 
ol  congress  in  time  ol  peace;  and  in  cases  of  petit 
larceny,  under  the  regulation  of  the  legislature,)  un- 
less  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a gran  jury. — 
in  any  trial  in  any  cuttrl  whatsoever,  the  party  ac- 
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cusvd  shall  be  allowed  lo  appear  and  defend  in  per 
«on  and  * ith  counsel,  as  in  evil  actions.  No  person 
shall  be  subject  to  he  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the 
same  offence;  nor  shall  he  he  compeMed  in  any  c,  i- 
minal  case,  to  be  a witness  against  himseir,  ■ °r  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 


prOCCSS  Ol  »«»*•  . ^rVl' 

§ 6.  Private  properly  shall  not  be  ^k0^pe,isalion 

use  without  just  compensation;  wh^(c  sjia||  as_ 

ty  shall  be  taken  for  any  pubuc^  ,|ian  ,(,ree  cotnmis- 
therefor,  if  not  to  be  tffij(,urt  0f  record,  as  shall  be 
cortamedby  a jury  prjvaie  roa(js  may  be  opened  in 
sioners  ap£gf'y)e  prescribed  by  law;  but  in  every 
P‘ es,mre  necessity  of  the  road,  and  the  amount  of  all 
.image  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof,  shall 
be  first  determined  by  a jury  "f  freeholders,  and 
such  amount,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ce^(l?g,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  lo  be  benefited. 

§ 7 Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and 
publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  respon- 
sible lor  the  abuse  of  that  right;  and  no  law  shall 
be  pas-i  to  restrain  or  abridged  the  liberty  o(  speech 
or  ol  the  ( less.  In  ail  criminal  prosecutions  or  in- 
dictments, lor  libels,  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence to  the  jury:  and  it  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury 
that  the  matter  c : aiged  as  libellous  is  true,  and  was 
published  w ith  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends, 
tho  party  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  jury  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

§ 8 The  assent  of  two  thuds  of  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  shall  be  requi- 
site lo  every  bill  appioprialing  the  public  moneys  or 
properly  for  local  or  private  purposes. 

§ 9.  No  law  shall  be  passed,  abridging  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government,  or  any  department  thereof;  nor  shall  any 
divorce  be  granted,  otherwise  than  by  due  judicial 
proceedings;  nor  shall  any  lottery  herealter  be  autho- 
rized, or  any  sale  of  lottery  tickets  allowed,  within 
this  state. 

§ 10.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex 
ce-sive  fines  imposed,  nor  shall  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  be  inflicted,  nor  shall  witnesses  be  un- 
rcaspnably  detained. 

§ 11.  The  people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of 
suvei  tignly,  are  deemed  lo  possess  the  original  and 
ultimate  properly  in  and  lo  all  lands  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  stale;  and  all  lands,  the  title  to  winch 
shall  fail,  from  a defect" of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  es- 
cheat to  the  people. 

§ 12.  All  feudal  tenures  of  every  description,  with 
all  their  incidents,  are  declared  to  be  abolished;  sav- 
ing, however,  all  tents  and  services  certain  which  at 
any  time  heretofore  have  been  lawfully  created  or 
reserved. 

§ 13-  All  lands  w itliin  this  slate  are  declared  to  be 
allodial,  so  that,  subject  only  to  the  liability  to  es- 
chert,  the  entire  and  absolute  properly  is  vested  in 
the  owners  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respec- 
tive estates. 

^ 14.  No  .ease  or  grant  of  agricultural  land  for  a 
longer  period  than  twelve  years,  herealter  made,  in 
which  shall  be  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of  any 
kind,  shall  be  valid. 

§ 15.  AH  fines,  quarter  sales,  or  other  like  re 
attaints  upon  alienation  re-erred,  in  any  grant  of 
land  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  oe  void. 

§ 16.  No  puiihase  oi  contract  lor  the  sale  of  lands 
in  ibis  slate,  u ai.e  since  the  fourteenth  day  of  Oi  lo 
her  one  thousand  seven  bundled  and  seventy  five; 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  of,  or  with  ihe  In- 
dians, sh  II  lie  valid,  unless  made  under  the  authority 
and  with  the  consent  ol  the  legislature. 

§ 17.  8ut  h parts  ol  the  common  law,  and  of  the 
acts  ol  the  I.  gislalure  of  the  colony  of  New  York, 
as  logfciin  i dill  lorm  the  law  of  said  colony,  on  the 
hint  tee  nib  cay  . I A pi  it  ne  thousand  seven  hundred 
anu  cv.  .y  live,  and  ihe  resolutions  of  tin  congiess 
oi  the  sa.o  ooiony,  anu  oi  li  t convention  ol  the  slate 
ol  Ne  VmU,  in  mice  on  tho  t entiethday  ol'Apnl, 
one  tliousanu  seven  hundred  and  seventy  seven,  v.  hicli 
have  not  since  expiicu,  or  bten  repealed  or  altered; 
and  such  acts  ol  ihe  legislature  ol  tins  stale  as  are 
now  in  Inic.  , shall  be  and  continue  the  law  of  this 
state,  subject  io  such  alterations  as  the  legislatuic 
shall  mat.  nonet  ining  the  same  Hut  all  such  parts 
ol  the  common  law,  and  such  ol  Ihe  said  acts,  or 
parts  ftiei  tol  asaie  repugnant  to  this  constitution, 
are  nereby  abrogated. 

§ 18.  Ihe  legislature,  at  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  ol  this  constitution,  shall  appoint  three  com- 
missioners, wi.ose  uty  it  shall  be  lo  i educe  into  a 
written  and  systematic  code  the  whole  body  of  the 
law  ol  tins  stale,  or  so  much  and  such  parts  thereof 
as  to  the  said  conunissioneis  shall  seem  practicable 
and  expedient.  And  the  said  commissioners  shall 
specily  such  alterations  and  amendments  therein  as 
they  shall  deem  proper,  and  they  shall  at  all  times 


f law. 


sproper- 


legis'atui  e 

make  reports  of  their  proceed innre  legislature  shall 
when  called  upon  to  do  tenure  of  office,  the  tillirm 
pass  laws  regulator,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
of  vacancie«.oners;  and  shall  also  provide  for  (lie 
said  r^’On  of  the  said  code,  prior  to  its  being  pre- 
sided to  the  legislature  for  adoption. 

§ 19.  All  grants  of  land  within  this  stale,  made  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  persons  acting  under 
his  authority,  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  October, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  anil  seventy  five,  shall 
be.  null  and  void;  but  nothing  contained  In  this  con- 
stitution shall  affect  any  grants  of  land  within  this 
slate,  made  hy  the  authority  of  the  said  king  or  his 
predecessors,  or  shall  annul  any  charters  to  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  by  him  or  them  made,  before 
that  day;  oi  shall  affect  any  such  giants  or  charters 
since  made  by  litis  state,  or  by  persons  acting  under 
its  authority  or  shall  impair  Ihe  obligation  of  any 
debt-  contracted  by  the  state,  or  individuals,  or  bo- 
dies corporate,  or  any  other  rights  of  property,  or 
any  suits,  actions,  righl3  of  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ings in  courts  of  justice. 

ARTICLE  II — THE  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 

5;  1.  Every  male  ciliztn  of  the  age  of  21  years, 
who  shall  have  been  a citizen  for  ten  days,  and  an 
inhabitant  ol  the  stale  one  year  next  preceeding  an 
election,  and  for  the  last  four  months  a resident  of 
the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vole,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  such  election  in  the  election  district 
of  which  he  shall  at  the  time  be  a resident,  and  not 
elsew  here,  for  all  officers  that  now  are  or  hereafter 
noay  be  elective  by  the  people;  but  such  citizen  shall 
have  been  for  thirty  days  uext  preceding  the  election, 
a resident  of  the  district  from  which  the  officer  is  to 
be  chosen  for  wtiom  he  offers  his  vote.  But  no  man 
of  color,  unless  fie  shall  have  been  for  three  years  a 
resident  ol  this  state,  and  for  one  y ear  next  preced- 
ing any  election  shall  be  seized  and  possessed  of  a 
freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  over  and  above  all  debts  and  incumbrances 
charged  thereon,  and  shall  have  been  actually  rated 
and  paid  a tax  thereon,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
such  election.  And  no  person  of  color  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  direct  taxation  unless  lie  shall  be  seized  and 
possessed  of  such  real  estate  as  aforesaid. 

§ 2.  Laws  may  be  passed  excluding  from  the  right 
oi  suffrage  all  persons  who  have  been,  or  may  be 
convicted  ofbribery,or  larceny,  or  of  any  infamous 
crime.  And  for  depriving  every  person  wno  shall 
make,  or  become  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
any  bet  or  wager  depending  upon  the  result  of  any 
election  from  the  right  to  vote  at  such  election. 

§ 3.  For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  he 
deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a residence,  by  reason 
of  his  presence  or  absence,  while  employ  ed  in  the 
serviced  the  United  Stales;  nor  while  engaged  in 
the  navigation  ol  the  waters  ol  this  state,  or  of  Lite 
United  Stales,  or  of  the  high  seas;  nor  while  a stu- 
dent oi  any  stminary  of  learning;  nor  while  kept  at 
any  alms  house,  ur  oilier  asylum,  at  public  expense; 
nor  ..bile  confined  in  any  public  prison. 

§ 4.  Eaws  shall  be  made  loi  ascertaining  t»y  pro 
pel  (..lords  tile  eiliztiia  who  -hail  oe  entitled  to  me 
I Igli  t o.  su til  age  lie  i e oy  csiaoiin.i  u 

§ 5.  All  eiectiuos  by  the  i . .z.  . - hail  be  ..y  nan  ■ i , 
except  lui  SUe..  town  offittls  .IS  ,,.uy  by  on  , 
reeled  lo  oe  other  .',  ise  chosen. 

ARTICLE  HI—  LEGISLATIVE 

Section  1 In.  legislative  power  ...  Ids  state 
shall  be  vested  in  a senate  and  assembly. 

§ 2.  ' lie  senate  shall  consist  of  tnirly  two  rnem- 
beis,  and  the  senators  sh.  t!  t.e  chosen  • i-tu  years. 
The  assembly  shall  consist  of  one  huiiu.ed  mill  l i n- 
ly eight  members,  who  shall  be  annual..  » i . led. 

§ 3.  The  slate  shall  he  div  idt-.i!  into  Uni  ty  two  dis- 
tricts, to  be  called  senale  di.-li  ic.ts,  each  ot  which 
shall  choose  one  ser.a  r I lie  districts  shall  be 
numbered  from  one  n tinny  two  inclusive. 

District  No.  1 shall  consist  of  Ihe  counties  of  Sul 
lolk,  Rm  hmoi  (i  and  Queens. 

Disirii  t No.  2 -iiali  consist  of  the  county  of  King- 

Districts  No.  3,  N.  4,  Ni  5,  and  No  6,  shall  con- 
sist ot  the  city  and  county  ol  New  York,  A d the 
board  ot  supervisors  of  said  city  and  county  shall,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1847,  divide  the  said 
city  and  county  into  the  number  ol  senate  districts  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  persons 
of  color  not  taxed,  and  to  be  of  convenient  and  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  no  assembly  district  shall  be 
divided  in  the  formation  of  a senate  district. 

The  board  of  supervisors,  when  they  shall  have 
completed  such  division,  shall  cause  certificates 
thereof,  slating  the  number  and  boundaries  of  each 
district  and  the  population  thereof,  lo  he  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  stale,  and  of  the  clerk  ol 
said  city  and  counly. 

District  N o.  7 shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  West- 
chester, Bulnam,  and  lloekland. 


District  No.  8 .,nal!  consist  if  the  counties  of  Dutch- 
ess, and  Columbia. 

District  No.  9 shall  consist  of  the  counties  f 
Orange,  and  Sullivan. 

District  No.  10  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Ul 
sler,  and  G'eene 

District  No  II  shall  consi-t  of  the  counties  if  Al 
banv.  and  Schenectady. 

District  No.  12  shall  consist  of  the  county  of  Rens 
selaer. 

District  N 13  shall  consist  ol  the  counties  .>f 
V\  ashiriglon.  atm  Saratoga. 

District  No.  14  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Warren,  E'sex,  and  Clinton. 

District  No.  15  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Franklin. 

District  N'  16  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Herkimer  H i > ilton,  Fulton  and  Montgomery. 

Di-Uric  No.  1 7 shall  consist  ofi  he  count  iess  of  Scho- 
harie, and  Delaware. 

District  No.  18  shall  consist  o!  the  counties  of  Ot- 
si  go,  and  Chenango. 

District  No.  19  shall  consist  of  the  counly  of 
Oneida. 

District  No  20  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Ma- 
dison. and  Oswego. 

District  No.  21  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  Lewis. 

District  No.  22  shall  consist  of  the  county  of  Onon- 
daga. 

District  No.  23  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Ooriland,  Broome,  and  Tioga. 

Dislrict  No.  24  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Cayuga  and  Wayne. 

District  No.  25  shall  consist  ot  the  counties  of 
Tompkins,  Seneca,  and  Yates. 

District  No.  26  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Steuben,  and  Chemung. 

District  No.  27  shall  consist  of  the  county  of  Mun- 
roe. 

Disti  ict  No.  28  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Or- 
leans, Genessee,  and  Niagara. 

District  No.  29  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  On- 
tario, and  Livingston. 

District  No.  30  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Al- 
leghany, and  Wyoming. 

District  No.  31  shall  consist  of  the  county  of  Erie. 

District  No.  32  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of 
Chautauque,  and  Cataraugus. 

§ 4.  An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
slate  shall  be  taken,  under  the  direction  of  the  le- 
gislature, in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  five,  and  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years  thereaf- 
ter; and  the  said  districts  shall  be  so  altered  by  the 
legislature,  at  the  first  session  after  the  return  of 
every  enumeration,  that  each  senate  dislrict  shall 
contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants  excluding  aliens,  and  persons  of  i olor 
not  taxed;  and  shall  remain  unaltered  until  in.-  r. 
turn  of  another  enumeration,  anti  shall  al  all  imu-.. 
consist  of  contigmum  territory,  and  no  coun'y  shmi 
he  diviUm  m lu  : alii  of  a senate  distim  , >J\ 

e<  pi  -m  ii  i : m, ly  shall  be  equhsbly  entiilm  I o 
or  nun  i-  si-  naloi  = 

§ 5 The  members  of  assembly  shail  be  iijij  oi  m u 

0 among  Ihe  se  v era  I counties  O:  this  stale  bv  the 
legislature,  as  nearly  as  may  lie.  aecoidioe,  to  'lie 
tun  .be  r ol  their  re  spec  i»e  iiihaiiiioiil*,  excludi  u. 
aliens,  and  peisons  ol  coloi  not  taxed,  and  shall  be 
chosen  uy  single  district. 

The  several  boards  of  supervisors  in  such  count!  s 
of  ;oi  stale,  as  -.re  not.  entitled  lo  mori  than  one 
Inn  of  assembly,  shall  assemble  on  the  first 

1 m -day  oi  January  next,  and  divide  their  re-p  dive 
i funiies  into  a-se - n|y  districts  equal  to  the  number 
oi  mcinbeis  ot  assembly  to  which  such  coumies  are 
now  severally  entitled,  tty  Ian,  and  shall  cause  to 
ne  tiled  in  ihe  offices  ol  the  secretary  ul  slate  and 
ihe  cleik  of  the  respective  counties,  a description  of 
such  assembly  districts,  specily  mg  the  number  of 
each  district  and  the  population  thereof,  according 
to  ihe  last  preceding  state  enumeration,  as  near  as 
can  oe  ascertained.  Each  assembly  district  shall 
contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  persons  of  color 
not  taxed,  and  shall  consist  of  convenient  and  con- 
tiguous territory,  but  no  town  shall  be  divided  in  the 
formation  ol  assembly  districts. 

The  legislature  al  its  first  session  after  the  return 
of  every  enumeration,  shall  re-apporlion  the  mem- 
bers of  assembly  among  the  several  counlie-  of  this 
state,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  the  board  of  supervi 
sors  in  such  counties  as  may  be  entitled,  under  such 
re  apportionment,  to  more  than  one  member,  shall 
assemble  al  sued  lime,  as  the  legislature  making  such 
re-appoi  turn  enl  shall  prescribe,  and  divide  such 
counties  into  assembly  districts,  m the  manlier  herein 
d i rcc led;  and  tin  a (qua  l uuimeiit  ami  d i - t i ids  so  to  be 
made,  shall  i email)  unaltered  until  another  euumcra- 
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tion  shall  be  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre 
ceding  section. 

Every  county  heretofore  established  and  separate- 
ly organized,  except  the  county  of  Hamilton,  shall 
always  be  entitled  to  one  member  of  the  assembly, 
and  no  new  county  shall  be  hereafter  erected,  unless 
its  population  shall  entitle  it  to  a member. 

The  county  of  Hamilton  shall  elect  with  Fulton, 
until  the  population  of  the  county  of  Hamilton  shall, 
according  to  the  ratio,  be  entitled  to  a member. 

§ 6.  The  members  of  the  legislature  shall  receive 
for  their  services  a sum  not  exceeding  three  dollars  a 
day,  from  the  commencement  of  the  session;  but 
such  pay  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  three 
hundred  dollars  per  diem  allowance,  except  in  pro 
ceedings  for  impeachment.  The  limitation  as  to  the 
aggregate  compensation  shall  not  lake  effect  until 
1848.  When  convened  in  extra  session  by  the  govern- 
or, they  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day.  They 
shall  also  receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every 
ten  miles  they  shall  travel,  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  their  place  of  meeting,  on  the  most  usual  route. 
The  speaker  of  the  assembly  shall,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  receive  an  additional  compensation  equal  to 
one-third  of  his  per  diem  allowance  as  member. 

§ 7.  No  member  of  the  legislature  shall  receive 
any  official  appointment  within  this  state,  or  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  Irom  the  governor,  the 
governor  and  senate,  or  from  the  legislature,  during 
the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected;  and 
all  such  appointments  and  all  votes  given  for  any 
such  member,  for  any  sucii  office  of  appointment, 
shall  be  void 

§ 8.  No  person  being  a member  of  Congress,  or 
holding  any  judicial  or  military  office  under  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  shall  hold  a seat  in  the  Legislature.  And 
if  any  person  shall,  after  his  election  as  a member  of 
the  Legislature,  be  elected  to  Congress,  or  appointed 
to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  his  acceptance  thereof  shall  va- 
cate his  seat. 

§ 9.  The  elections  of  Senators  and  members  of 
Assembly,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution, snail  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Legislature. 

§ 10.  A majority  from  each  house  shall  constitute 
a quorum  to  do  business.  Each  house  shall  deter 
mine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings,  and  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members,  shall  choose  its  own  officers,  and 
the  Senate  shall  choose  a temporary  president,  when 
the  lieutenant-governor  shall  not  attend  as  president, 
or  shall  act  as  governor. 

§ 11.  Each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  publish  the  same,  except  such  parts 
as  may  require  secrecy.  The  doors  of  each  house 
shall  be  kept  open,  except  when  the  public  welfare 
shall  require  secrecy.  Neither  house  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  two 
days. 

§ 12.  For  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  of 
the  Legislature,  the  members  shall  not  be  question 
ed  in  any  other  place. 

§ 13.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house  of  the 
legislature,  and  all  bills  passed  by  one  house  may  be 
amended  by  the  other. 

§ 14.  The  enacting  clause  of  all  bills  shall  be  “The 
people  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  represented  in  se- 
nate and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows,”  and  no  law 
shall  be  enacted  except  by  bill. 

§ 15.  No  bill  shall  be  passed  unless  by  the  assent 
of  a majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  question  upon  the 
final  passage  shall  be  taken  immediately  upon  its 
last  reading,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  entered  on  the 
journal. 

§ 16.  No  private  or  local  bill,  which  may  be  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature,  shall  embrace  more  than  one 
subject,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title. 

§ 17.  The  legislature  may  confer  upon  the  boards 
of  supervisors,  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
such  further  powers,  of  local,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrave,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

ARTICLE  IV EXECUTIVE 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  Shall  be  vested  in 
a governor,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years; 
a lieutenant-governor  shall  be  chosen  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  term. 

§ 2.  No  person  except  a citizen  of  the  United 
Stoles,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office,  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  who 
shall  not  have  been  five  years  next  preceding  his  elec 
tion,  a resident  within  this  State. 

§ 3.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  shall 
be  elected  at  the  times  and  places  of  choosing  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  The  persons  respectively 
having  the  highest  number  of  voles  for  governor  and 
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or  more  shaYiernor,  shall  be  elected;  but  in  case  two 
of  votes  for  governon, equal  and  the  highest  number 
two  houses  of  the  legiSvc  lieutenant-governor,  the 
session,  shall,  forthwith,  by  jonat  its  next  annual 
of  the  said  persons  so  having  an  equa'i  t choose  one 
est  number  of  votes  for  governor,  or  lieutew  high 
ernor. 

§ 4.  The  governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  State.  He 
shall  have  power  to  convene  the  legislature  (or  the 
senate  only)  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  shall 
communicate  by  messaze  to  the  legislature  at  every 
session,  the  condition  of  the  State;  and  recommend 
such  matters  to  them  as  he  shall  judge  expedient. — 
He  shall  transact  all  necessary  business  with  the  offi- 
cers of  government,  civil  and  military.  He  shall  ex- 
pedite all  such  measures,  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by 
the  legislature,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  He  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  services,  a compensation  to  be  estab- 
lished by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  or 
diminished  after  his  election  and  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

§ 5.  The  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  grant 
reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons  after  convic- 
tions, for  all  offences  except  treason  and  cases  of  im- 
peachment, upon  such  conditions,  and  with  such  res- 
trictions and  limitations,  as  he  may  think  proper, 
subject  to  such  regulation  as  may  be  provided  by 
law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons. 
Upon  conviction  for  treason,  he  shall  have  power  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  the  case 
shall  be  reported  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, when  the  legislature  shall  either  pardon,  or  com- 
mute the  sentence,  direct  the  execution  of  the  cri- 
minal, or  grant  a further  reprieve.  He  shall  annu- 
ally communicate  to  the  legislature  each  case  of  re- 
prieve, commutation  or  pardon  granted;  staling  the 
name  of  the  convict,  the  crime  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed, the  sentence  and  its  date,  and  the  date  of  the 
commutation,  pardon  or  reprieve. 

§ 6.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  governor, 
or  his  removal  from  office,  death,  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  re- 
signation or  absence  from  the  state,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant 
governor  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  or  until  the 
disability  shall  cease.  But  when  the  governor  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  be  out  of  the 
state  in  time  of  war,  at  the  head  of  a military  force 
thereof,  he  shall  continue  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  military  force  of  the  state. 

§ 7.  The  lieutenant  governor  shall  possess  the 
same  qualifications  of  eligibility  for  office  as  govern- 
or. He  shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall 
have  only  a casting  vote  therein.  If  during  a vacan- 
cy of  the  office  of  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor 
shall  be  impeached,  displaced,  resign,  die,  or  become 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  be 
absent  from  the  state,  the  president  of  the  senate 
shall  act  as  governor  until  the  vacancy  be  filled,  or 
the  disability  shall  cease. 

§ 8.  The  lieutenant  governor  shall,  while  acting 
as  such,  receive  a compensation  which  shall  be  fixed 
by  law,  and  which  shall  not  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished during  his  continuance  in  office. 

) 9.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  senate 
and  assembly,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  governor;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign 
it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections 
to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated; 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  ap 
proved  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present,  it 
shall  become  a law  notwithstanding  the  objections 
of  the  governor.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes 
of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  lor  and  against 
the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  governor  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
alter  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  sign- 
ed it,  unless  the  legislature  shall,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a law. 

ARTICLE  V. — ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Section  1.  The  secretary  of  state,  comptroller, 
treasurer  arid  attorney  general  shall  be  chosen  at  an 
annual  election,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two 
years.  Each  of  the  officers  in  this  arLicle  named 
(except  the  speaker  of  the  assembly.)  shall,  at  stated 
limes,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  receive  for 
his  services  a compensation,  which  shall  not  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  he 


nse'^rTr  b6en  electf4  Nor  shaI1  he  receive,  to  his* 
pen’saUon  9 " perqulsites  of  office>  or  other  com- 

. J 2.'  ThC  Stat?  enS'neer  and  surveyor  shall  be  cho- 
sen at  a general  election,  and  shall  hold  his  office 
two  years,  but  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  said  of- 
QVbmIS  not  a Pract'cal  engineer, 
the  auThr,ee,canalcomraissioners  shaH  be  chosen  at 
hold  hisqmlefct‘°.n  wh,ch  shall  be  held  next  after 
one  for  three  ye'ls  con9tlllrt>°n,  one  of  whom  shall 
Fund  shall  meet  :Tt\eLyear>  one  f?r  two  J'ears,  and 
January,  next  after  suchc<?,m,tni3s*oners  °y  the  canal 
lol  which  of  said  commissioneYa  6 ^ Monday  CTf 

for  one  year,  which  for  two,  andn,l><?6^ern?*n6  1 ^ 
jears;  and  there  shall  be  elected  annually,  ifii9  ?®ce 
one  canal  commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his  officeeio» 
three  years. 

§4.  Three  inspectors  of  state  prisons,  shall  be 
elected  at  the  general  election  which  shall  be  n<.iq 
next  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  one  of 
whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two 
years,  and  one  for  three  years.  The  governor,  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  comptroller  shall  meet  at  the 
capitol  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  succeed- 
ing such  election,  and  determine  by  lot  which  of  said 
inspectors  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  which 
for  two,  and  which  for  three  years;  and  there  shall 
be  elected  annually  thereafter  one  inspector  of  state 
prisons,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  yeas;  and 
said  inspectors  shall  have  the  charge  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  state  prisons,  and  shall  appoint  all  the 
officers  therein.  All  vacancies  in  the  office  of  such 
inspector  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  till  the  next 
election. 

§ 5.  The  lieutenant  governor,  speaker  of  the  as- 
sembly, secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer, 
attorney  general,  and  state  engineer,  and  surveyor, 
shall  be  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office. 

The  lieutenant  governor,  se’eretary  of  slate,  comp- 
troller, treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  shall  be  the 
commissioners  of  the  canal  fund. 

The  canal  board  shall  consist  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  canal  fund,  the  state  engineer,  and  surveyor, 
and  the  canal  commissioners. 

§ 6.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  respective 
boards  and  of  the  several  officers  of  this  article  men- 
tioned shall  be  such  as  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

§ 7.  The  treasurer  may  be  suspended  from  office 
by  the  governor,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature, 
and  until  thirty  days  alter  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  him  that  such  treasurer  has,  in  any  particular, 
violated  his  duty.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a com- 
petent person  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office, 
during  such  suspension  of  the  treasurer. 

§ 8 All  officers  for  the  weighing,  guaging,  mea- 
suring, culling,  or  inspecting  any  merchandize,  pro- 
duce, manufacture  or  commodity  whatever,  are 
hereby  abolished,  and  no  such  office  shall  hereafter 
be  created  by  law;  but  nothing  in  this  section  con- 
tained, shall  abrogate  any  office  created  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  public  health  or  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  in  its  property,  revenue,  tolls, 
or  purchases,  or  of  supplying  the  people  with  cor- 
rect standards  of  weights  and  measures,  or  shall  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  any  office  for  such  purposes 
hereafter. 

ARTICLE  VI. JUDICIARY. 

Section  1.  The  assembly  shall  have  the  power  of 
impeachment,  by  the  vote  of  a majority  of  all  the 
members  elected.  The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, the  senators,  or  a major  part  of  them,  and  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  or  the  major  part  of 
them.  Oil  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  against  the 
governor,  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  not  act  as  a 
member  of  the  court.  No  judicial  officer  shall  ex- 
ercise his  office  after  he  shall  have  been  impeached, 
until  his  acquittal.  Before  the  trial  of  an  impeach- 
ment, the  members  of  the  court  shall  take  an  oath 
or  affirmation,  truly  and  impartially  to  try  the  im- 
peachment, according  to  evidence;  and  no  person 
shall  be  convicted,  without  the  concurrence  ot  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present.  Judgment  in  cases 
of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval from  office,  or  removal  from  office  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  under  this  state;  but  the  party  im- 
peached shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  punish- 
ment according  to  law. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a court  of  appeals,  com- 
posed of  eight  judges,  of  whom  lour  shall  be  elected 
by  the  electors  of  the  state  for  eight  years,  and  four 
selected  from  the  class  of  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve.  Provision 
shall  be  made,  by  law,  for  designating  one  of  the 
number  elected,  a3  chief  judge,  and  for  selecting 
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such  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  from  time  to 
time,  ml  for  so  cla:  *;:  \ :ng  those  elected,  that  one 
shall  be  elected  every  second  year. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a supreme  court  haring 
general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity. 

Sec.  4.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  eight  judi- 
cial districts,  of  which  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
be  one.  The  others  to  be  bounded  by  county  lines; 
and  to  be  compact  and  equal  in  population  as  near- 
ly as  may  be.  There  shall  be  four  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  in  each  district,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  district  composed  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by  law,  but 
not  to  exceed  in  the  whole  such  number  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  as  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  number  of  such  judges  in  the  residue  of 
the  state  in  proportion  to  its  population.  They 
shall  be  classified  so  that  one  of  the  justices  of  each 
district  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  every  two 
years.  After  the  expiiation  of  their  terms  under 
such  classification,  the  term  of  their  office  shall  be 
eight  years. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  the  same  pow- 
ers to  alter  and  regulate  the  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
ceedings in  law  and  equity,  as  they  have  heretofore 
possessed. 

Sec.  6.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  desig 
nating,  from  lime  to  lime,  one  or  more  of  the  said 
justices,  who  is  not  a judge  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
to  preside  at  the  general  terms  of  the  said  court  to 
be  held  in  the  several  districts.  Any  three  or  more 
of  the  said  justices,  of  whom  one  of  the  said  justices 
so  designated  shall  always  be  one,  may  hoid  such  ge- 
neral terms.  And  any  one  or  more  of  the  justices 
may  hold  special  terms  and  circuit  courts,  and  any 
one  of  them  may  preside  in  courts  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner in  any  county. 

Sec.  7.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  and 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  severally  re- 
ceive at  stated  times  for  their  services,  a compensa- 
tion to  be  established  by  law,  which  shall  nut  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 

Sec.  8.  They  shall  not  hold  any  other  office  or 
public  trust.  All  votes  for  either  of  them  lor  any 
elective  office  (except  that  of  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals)  given  by  the 
legislature  or  the  people,  shall  be  void.  They  shall 
not  exercise  any  power  or  appointment  to  public  of- 
fice. Any  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  who  possesses  the  requi- 
site qualifications  of  learning  and  ability,  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of 
this  state. 

Sec.  9.  The  classification  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court;  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
terms  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  of  the  general  and 
special  terms  of  the  supreme  court  within  the  seve- 
ra  I districts,  and  the  circuit  courts  and  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer  within  the  several  counties,  shall  be 
provided  for  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  The  testimony  in  equity  cases  shall  be 
taken  in  like  manner  as  in  cases  at  law. 

Sec.  11.  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  may  be  removed  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  both  bouses  of  the  legislature,  if 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly and  a majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the 
senate  concur  therein  All  judicial  officers,  except 
those  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  except  justices 
of  the  peace,  judges  and  justices  of  superior  courts, 
not  of  record,  may  be  removed  by  the  senate,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  governor;  but  no  removal 
shall  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  section  unless  the 
cause  thereof  be  entered  on  the  journals,  nor  unless 
the  party  complained  of,  shall  have  been  served  with 
a copy  of  the  complaint  against  him,  and  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  defence. — 
On  the  question  of  removal,  the  ayes  and  noes  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journals. 

Sec.  12.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  shall 
be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  state,  and  the  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court  by  the  electors  of  the  se- 
veral judicial  districts,  at  such  times  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  the  office  of  any  judge  of  the 
I court  of  appeals,  or  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
shall  become  vacant  before  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
gular term  for  which  he  was  elected,  the  vacancy 
may  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor,  until 
it  shall  b*e  supplied  at  the  next  general  election  of 
judges,  w hen  it  shall  be  filled  by  election  for  the  re- 
sidue of  the  uuexpircd  term. 

Sec.  14-  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  this  slate,  except  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  one  county  judge,  who  shall  hold  his  of- 
fice for  four  years.  He  shall  hold  the  county  court, 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of  surrogate. — 
The  county  court  shall  have  such  jurisdiction  in  cau- 
1 ses  arising  in  justices’  courts  and  in  special  cases,  as 


the  Legislature  may  prescribe;  but  shali  have  no 
original  civil  jurisdiction  exc-pt  in  such  special  cases. 

The  county  judge  » ilh  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
to  be  designated  according  to  law,  may  hold  courts 
of  sessions  with  such  criminal  jurisdiction  as  the  le- 
gislature shall  prescribe,  and  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  may  be  required  by  law. 

The  county  judge  shall  receive  an  annual  salary,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  which  shall  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  for  services 
in  courts  of  sessions,  shall  be  paid  a per  diem  allow- 
ance of  the  county  treasury. 

In  counties  having  a population  exceeding  forty 
thousand,  the  legislature  may  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a separate  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  surrogate. 

The  legislature  may  confer  equity  jurisdiction  in 
special  cases  upon  the  county  judge. 

Inferior  local  courts,  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  established  by  the  legislature  in  cities; 
and  such  courts,  except  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
shall  have  an  uniform  organization  and  jurisdiction 
in  such  cities. 

Sec.  15.  The  legislature  may,  on  application  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  provide  for  the  election  of 
local  officers,  not  to  exceed  two  in  any  county,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  county  judge  and  of  surrogate,  in 
cases  of  their  inability  or  ol  a vacancy,  and  to  exer- 
cise such  other  powers  in  special  cases  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  16.  The  legislature  may  reorganize  the  judi- 
cial districts  at  the  first  session  after  the  return  of 
every  enumeration,  under  this  constitution,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  section  four,  and  at  no  other 
time;  and  they  may,  at  such  session,  increase  or  di- 
minish the  number  ol  districts,  but  such  increase  or 
diminution  shall  not  be  more  than  one  district  at  any 
one  time.  Each  district  shall  have  four  justices  of 
the  supreme  court;  but  no  diminution  of  the  districts 
shall  have  the  effect  to  remove  a judge  from  office. 

Sec.  17.  The  electors  of  the  several  towns  shall, 
at  their  annual  town  meeting,  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  may  direct,  elect  their  justices  of  the 
peace,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years. — 
Their  number  and  classification  may  be  regulated  by 
law.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  or  justices  of 
inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  and  their  clerks,  may 
be  removed,  (after  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  in  their  defence)  by  such  county,  city  or 
state  courts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  for  causes 
to  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  removal.  In  case  of 
an  election  to  fill  a vacancy  occurring  before  the  ex- 
piration of  a full  term,  they  shall  hold  for  the  resi- 
due of  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  13.  All  judicial  officers  of  cities  and  villages, 
and  all  such  judicial  officers  as  may  be  created  there- 
in by  law,  shall  be  elected  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

Sec.  19.  The  clerks  of  the  several  counties  of  this 
state  shall  be  clerks  of  the  supreme  courts,  with  such 
powers  and  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  A 
clerk  for  the  court  of  appeals,  to  be  ex-officio  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  to  keep  his  office  at  the 
seat  of  government,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors 
of  the  state;  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years; 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  law  and  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Sec.  20.  No  judicial  officer,  except  justices  of  the 
peace,  shall  receive  to  his  own  use,  any  fees  or  per- 
quisites of  office. 

Sec.  21.  The  legislature  may  authorize  the  judg- 
ments, decrees  and  decisions  of  any  local  interior 
court  of  record  of  original  civii  jurisdiction,  estab- 
lished in  a city,  to  be  removed  for  review  directly 
into  the  court  of  appeals. 

Sec.  22.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  spee- 
dy publication  of  all  statute  laws,  and  of  such  judi- 
cial decisions  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  And  all 
laws  and  judicial  decisions  shall  be  free  for  publica- 
tion by  any  person. 

Sec.  23.  Tribunals  of  conciliation  may  be  estab- 
lished, with  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law;  but  such  tribunals  shall  have  no  pow- 
er to  render  judgment  to  be  obligatory  on  the  parties, 
except  they  voluntarily  submit  their  matters  in  dif- 
ference and  agree  to  abide  the  judgment,  or  assent 
thereto,  in  the  presence  of  such  tribunal,  in  such  ca- 
ses as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  24.  The  legislature  at  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners,  whose  duly  it 
shall  be  to  revise,  reform,  simplify  and  abridge  the 
rules  of  practice,  pleadings,  forms  and  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  record  of  this  state,  and  to  report  there- 
on to  the  legislature,  subject  to  their  adoption  and 
: modification  from  time  to  lime. 

Sec.  25.  The  legislature  at  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  provide  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  for  transfer- 


ring to  it  the  business  pending  in  the  court  tor  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  for  the  allowance  of  writs 
of  error  and  appeals  to  the  courL  of  appeals,  from  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  the  present  court  of  chan- 
cery and  supreme  court,  and  of  the  courts  that  may 
be  organized  under  this  constitution. 

FINANCIAL ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  collection, 
superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs,  there  shall  be 
appropriated  and  set  apart  in  each  fiscal  year,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  state  canals,  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1846,  the  sum  of  one  million  and 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  until  the  first  day  of 
June,  1855,  aDd  from  that  lime  the  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion and  sSven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  fis- 
cal year  as  a sinking  fund  to  pay  the  interest  arid  re- 
deem the  principal  of  that  part  of  the  state  debt  call- 
ed the  canal  debt,  as  it  existed  at  the  lime  first  afore- 
said, and  including  three  hundred  thousand  dollar* 
then  to  be  borrowed,  until  the  same  shall  be  wholly 
paid;  and  the  principal  and  income  of  the  said  sink- 
ing fund  shall  be  sacredly  applied  to  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Alter  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  this  article,  there  Shall  be  appropriat- 
ed and  set  apart  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
stale  canals,  in  each  fiscal  year,  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1846,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  until  the  time  when  a sufficient 
sum  shall  have  been  appropriated  and  set  apart,  un- 
«ler  the  said  first  section,  to  pay  the  interest  and  ex- 
tinguish the  entire  principal  of  the  canal  debt;  and 
after  that  period,  then  the  sum  of  one  million  and 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  fiscal  year,  as  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  part  of  the  stale  debt  called  the  general 
fund  debt — including  the  debt  for  loans  of  the  state 
credit  to  railroad  companies  which  have  failed  to 
pay  the  interest  thereon,  and  also  the  contingent  debt 
on  state  stocks  loaned  to  incorporated  companies 
which  have  hitherto  paid  the  interest  thereon  when- 
ever and  as  far  as  any  part  thereof  may  become  a 
charge  on  the  treasury  or  general  fund, — until  the 
same  shall  be  wholly  paid;  and  the  principal  and  in- 
come of  the  said  last  mentioned  sinking  fund  shall  be 
sacredly  applied  to  the  purpose  aforesaid;  .rid  if  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  monies  ol  the  said 
sinking  fund  shall  at  any  tune  lie  deterred,  bv  reason 
of  the  priority  recognized  in  the  first  section  of  tins 
article,  the  sum  so  deterred,  with  quarterly  interest 
thereon,  at  the  then  current  rate,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
last  mentioned  sinking  fund,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  consistently  with  the  just  rights  of  the  creditors 
holding  said  canal  debts. 

Sec.  3.  After  paying  the  said  expenses  of  superin- 
tendence and  repairs  of  the  canals,  and  the  sums  ap- 
propriated by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  ar- 
ticle, there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  canals,  to  the  treasury  of  the  state,  on  or  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  in  each  year,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  general  fund,  such  sum, 
not  exceeding  $200,000,  as  may  be  rtquired  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  of  the  stale;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  revenues  of  the  said  canals  shall,  in 
each  fiscal  year,  be  applied,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  shall  direct,  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
canal  enlargement,  and  the  Genesee  valley  and  Black 
River  canals,  until  the  said  canals  shall  be  com- 
pleted. 

If  at  any  time  after  the  period  of  eight  years  from 
the  adoption  ol  the  constitution,  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  unappropriated  by  this  article,  shall  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  neeessary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment, without  continuing  or  laying  a direct  tax, 
the  legislature  may,  at  its  discretion,  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  surplus  reve- 
nues of  the  canals,  after  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  two  sections  of  this  article,  for  pay- 
ing the  interest  and  extinguishing  the  principal  of 
the  canal  and  general  fund  debt;  but  the  sum  thus  ap- 
propriated from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals 
shall  not  exceed  annually  §350,000,  including  the  sura 
of  §200,000,  provided  for  by  this  section  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  until  the  general  fund  debt 
shall  be  extinguished,  or  until  the  Erie  canal  enlarge- 
ment and  Genesee  valley  and  Black  River  canals 
shall  be  completed,  and  alter  that  debt  shall  be  paid, 
or  the  said  canals  shall  be  completed,  then  the  sum 
of  §672  500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary, 
may  be  annually  appropriated  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  the  government. 

Sec.  4.  The  claims  of  the  state  against  any  incor- 
porated company  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the 
principal  of  the  stock  of  the  stale  loaned  or  advanced 
to  such  company,  shall  be  fairly  enforced,  uud  not 
released  or  compromised;  and  the  moneys  arising  from 
such  claims  shall  be  set  apart  and  applied  as  part  of 
the  sinking  fund  provided  in  the  second  section  of 
this  article.  But  the  time  limited  for  the  fulfilment 
of  any  condition  of  any  release  or  compromise  here- 
tofore made  or  provided  for,  may  be  extended  by  law. 
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St-c.  7.  The  legislature  shall  never  sell  or  dispose, 
of  the  salt  springs,  belonging  to  this  state  The 
lands  contiguous  thereto  and  which  may  be  necessa- 
ry and  convenient  for  the  Use  of  the  salt  springs,  may 
be  sold  by  authority  of  law  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investing  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  in 
other  lands  alike  convenient;  but  by  such  sale  and 
purchase  the  aggregate  quantity  of  these  lands  shall 
not  be  diminished. 

Sec.  8.  No  moneys  shall  ever  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  this  slate,  or  any  of  its  lunds,  or  any  <ff 
the  funds  under  its  management,  except  in  pursuance 
of  an  appropriation  by  law;  nor  unless  such  payment 
be  made  within  two  years  next  after  the  passage  of 
such  appropriation  act;  and  every  such  law  making  a 
new  appropriation,  or  continuing  or  reviving  an  ap- 
propriation, shall  distinctly  specify  the  sum  appro- 
priated, and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied; 
and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  such  law  to  refer  to 
any  other  law  to  fix  such  sum. 

Sec.  9.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not,  in  any 
manner,  be  given  or  loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of  any  indi- 
vidual, association  or  corporation 

Sec.  10.  The  stale  may,  to  meet  casual  deficits  or 
failures  in  revenues,  or  for  expenses  not  provided  for, 
contract  debts,  but  such  debts,  direct  an.i  contingent, 
singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  shall  not,  at  any  time,  ex- 
ceed one  million  of  dollars;  and  the  moneys  arising 
from  the  loans  creating  such  debts,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  obtained,  or  to 
repay  the  debt  so  contracted,  and  to  no  oilier  pur- 
pose whatever. 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power  to 
contract  debts,  the  state  may  contract  debts  to  repel 
invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  state 
in  war;  but  the  money  arising  from  the  contracting 
of  such  debts  shall  he  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  raided,  or  to  repay  such  debts,  ar.d  to 
no  oilier  purpose  whatever 

Sec.  12.  Except  the  dents  specified  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  sections  of  this  article,  no  debt  or  liability 
shall  be  hereafter  contracted  by  or  on  behalf  ot  lli is 
stale,  unless  such  debt  shall  he  authorized  by  a law 
for  some  single  work  or  object  to  he  distinctly  speci- 
fied therein,  and  such  law  shall  impose  and  provide 
for  i lie  collection  of  a direct  annual  lax  to  pay,  and 

efficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  fails 
due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of 
such  debt  within  eighteen  years  from  the  line  of  the 
contracting  thereol. 

No  such  law  shall  take  effect  until  it  shall,  at  a 
general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  have  received  a majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for 
or  against  it,  at  such  election. 

On  the  final  passage  of  such  bill  in  either  house  of 
the  legislature,  the  question  shall  he  taken  by  ayes 
aim  noes,  to  be  duly  entered  on  the  journals  thereof, 
and  shall  be:  “Shall  this  bill  pass,  and  ought  the 
same  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people?” 

The  legislature  may  at  any  time,  after  the  appro- 
val ol  suen  law  by  the  people,  if  no  debt  shall  have 
been  contracted,  or  liability  incurred,  in  pursuance 
thereol,  repeal  the  same;  and  may  at  any  time,  by 
law,  forbid  the  contracting  of  any  further  debt  or  li- 
ability under  sueh  law;  but  the  tax  imposed  by  such 
act,  in  proportion  to  the  debt  and  liability  which  may 
have  ueen  contracteu  in  pursuance  of  such  law,  shall 
remain  in  loree  and  tie  tirep^ alable,  and  be  annually 
collected,  until  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  have  made 
the  provision  herein  before  specified,  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge the  interest  and  principal  of  suen  debt  and  li- 

ab'j  he  money  arising  from  any  loan  or  stock  creat- 
mgsuch  a debtor  liability,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
work  or  object  specified  in  the  act  authorising  such 
debt  or  liability,  or  for  the  repayment  of  such  debtor 
liability,  and  tor  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

No  such  law  shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted  on, 
„ three  months  after  its  passage,  or  at  any  gen- 
eral election,  when  any  othei  law,  or  any  hill,  or  any 
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oi  com  units  n.,y  debt  or  demand  of  the  state,  t lie 
question  shall  be  taken  by  ayes  and  uoes,  which  shall 
be  duly  entered  on  the  journals,  and  three-fifths  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  either  house,  shall,  in  all 
such  cases,  be  necessary  to  constitute  a quorum 
therein. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  — CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  ge- 
neral laws;  but  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act, 
except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  in  cases  wherein 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the 
corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  law. — 
All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  re- 
pealed. 

§ 2.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by 
such  individual  liability  of  the  corporations  and  oth- 
er means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§ 3.  The  term  corporations  as  used  in  this  article, 
shall  be  construed  to  include  all  associations  and 
joint  stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  or 
privileges  of  corporations  not  possessed  by  individu- 
als or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall  have 
the  right  to  sue  and  shall  he  subject  to  be  sued  in  all 
courts  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

§ 4.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
any  act  granting  any  special  charter  for  banking  pur- 
poses; but  corporations  or  associations  may  be  form- 
ed for  such  purposes  under  general  laws. 

§ 5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
any  law  sanctioning  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by  any 
person,  association  or  corporation  issuing  bank  notes 
of  any  description. 

§ 6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
registry  of  all  bills  or  notes,  issued  or  put  in  circula- 
tion as  money,  and  shall  require  ample  security  for 
the  redemption  of  the  same  in  specie. 

§ 7.  The  stockholders  in  every  corporation  and 
joint-stock  association  for  banking  purposes,  issuing 
bank  notes  or  any  kind  of  paper  credits  to  circulate 
as  money,  after  the  first  day  of  January,  it>50,  shall 
be  individually  responsible  to  the  amount  of  their  re- 
spective share  or  shares  of  stock  in  any  such  corpo- 
ration or  association,  for  all  its  debts  and  liabilities 
of  every  kind,  contracted  after  the  said  first  day  of 
January,  1850. 

§ 8.  In  case  of  the  insolvency  of  any  bank  or  bank- 
ing association,  the  bill  holders  thereol  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  preference  in  payment,  over  all  other  creditors 
of  such  bank  or  association. 

§ 9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated 
villages,  and  especially  to  restrict  their  power  of  tax- 
ation, assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting 
debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses 
m assessments  and  in  contracting  debt  by  such  muni- 
cipal corporations. 

ARTICLE  IX. — EDUCATION. 

§ 1.  The  capital  of  the  common  school  fund,  the 
capital  of  the  literature  fund,  the  capita!  of  the  U. 
Slides  deposit  fund,  shall  be  respectively  preserved 
inviolate.  The  revenue  of  the  said  common  school 
fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common 
schools;  the  revenues  of  the  said  literature  fund 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  academies,  and  the 
sutn  of  $25, QUO  of  the  revenues  of  the  U.  States  de- 
posit fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated  to  and 
made  a part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  common  schocl 
fund. 

ARTICLE  X. — LOCAL  OFFICES. 

Section  1.  Sheriffs,  clerks  of  counties,  including 
the  register  and  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  coroners,  and  district  attorneys,  shall  be  chos- 
en by  the  electors  ol  the  respective  counties,  once  in 
every  three  years,  and  as  often  as  vacancies  shall 
happen.  Sheriffs  shall  hold  no  other  office,  and  be 
ineligible  for  the  next  three  yeass,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  I heir  offices.  They  may  be  required,  by 
law,  to  renew  their  security,  from  time  to  time;  and 
in  default  ol  giving  such  new  security,  their  offices 
shall  be  deemed  vacant.  But  the  county  shall  never 
be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sheriff. 

i he  governor  may  remove  any  officer,  in  this  sec 
lion  mentioned,  within  the  term  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected;  giving  to  such  officer  a copy  of 
the  charges  against  him,  and  an  opportunity  of  being 
beard  in  his  defence. 


§2  All  county  officers  whose  election  or  appoint- 
ment is  not  provided  for,  by  this  constitution,  shall 
be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  respective  counties, 
or  appointed  by  the  boards  of  supervisors,  or  >ther 
county  authorities  as  the  legislature  shall  direct. — 
All  oily,  town,  and  village  officers,  whose  election 
or  appointment  is  not  provided  for  by  this  constitu- 
tion, shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  such  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  or  of  some  division  thereof,  or 
appointed  by  .such  a ti Ihor i t ie=  thereof,  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  designate  for  that  purpose.  All  other  offi- 
cers whose  ele.  t ion  or  appointment  it  not  pror ' led 
for  by  this  constitution,  and  all  officers  whose  offices 
may  hereafter  he  created  by  law,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people,  or  appointed,  as  'he  legislature  may  di 
rect. 

§ 3.  When  the  duration  of  any  office  is  not  provid- 
ed by  this  constitution,  it  may  be  declared  by  law, 
and  if  not  so  declared,  such  office  shall  be  held  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making  the  ap- 
pointment. 

§ 4.  The  time  of  electing  all  officers  under  this 
article  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§ 5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  filling  va- 
cancies in  office,  and  in  case  of  elective  officers,  no 
person  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  shall  hold  his  office 
by  virtue  of  such  appointment  longer  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  political  year  next  succeeding  the 
first  annual  election  after  the  happening  of  the  va- 
cancy. 

§ 6.  The  political  year  and  legislative  term  shall 
begin  on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  legislature  shall 
assemble  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  unless  a 
different  day  may  be  provided  by  law. 

§ 7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  remo- 
val for  misconduct  or  malversation  in  office  of  ali 
officers  (except  legislative  and  judicial)  whose  pow- 
ers and  duties  are  not  local  and  legislative,  and  who 
shall  be  elected  at  general  elections,  and  also  for 
supplying  vacancies  created  by  such  removals. 

§ 8.  The  legislature  may  declare  the  cases  in 
which  any  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  where  no 
provision  is  made  for  that  purpose  in  this  constitu- 
tion. 


ARTICLE  XL — MILITIA. 

Section  1.  The  militia  oi'  this  state  shall  at  all 
times  hereafter,  be  armed  and  disciplined,  and  in 
readiness  for  service;  but  all  such  inhabitants  of  this 
state  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  as  from 
scruples  of  conscience  may  be  averse  to  nearing 
arms,  shall  be  excused  therefrom,  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§ 2 Militia  officers  shall  be  chosen,  or  appointed, 
as  lollows. — captains,  subalterns,  and  non  commis- 
sioned officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  written  votes  of 
the  members  of  their  respective  companies.  Field 
officers  of  regiments  and  separate  battalions,  by  the 
written  vote3  of  the  commiss  oned  officers  of  the  re- 
spective regiments  and  separate  battalions;  brigadier 
generals  and  brigade  inspectors  by  the  field  officers 
of  their  respective  brigades;  major  generals,  briga- 
dier generals  and  commanding  officers  of  regiments  i 
or  separate  battalions,  shall  appoint  the  slafi'officers  ; 
to  their  respective  divisions,  brigades,  regiments  or  jj 
separate  battalions. 

§ 3.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  1 
consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  all  major  generals,  ’ 
and  the  commissary  general.  The  adjutant  genera! 
and  other  chiefs  of  staff  departments,  and  the  aids-  ] 
de  camp  of  the  commander-in-chief  shall  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  their  commissions  shall  j 
expire  for  the  time  fof  which  the  governor  shall  | 
have  been  elected.  The  commissary  genera)  shall  j 
hold  his  office  for  two  years.  He  shall  give  security 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
in  such  manner  and  amount  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 


§ 4.  The  legislature  shall,  by  law,  direct  the  lime 
and  manner  of  electing  militia  officers  and  of  certi- 
fying their  elections  to  the  governor. 

§ 5,  The  commissioned  officers  of  the  militia  shall 
be  commissioned  by  the  governor;  and  no  commis- 
sioned officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  unless  by 
the  senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor, 
stating  the  grounds  on  vv  hich  such  removal  is  recom- 
mended, or  by  the  decision  of  a court  martial,  pur- 
suant lo  law.  The  present  officers  of  the  militia 
shall  hold  their  commissions  subject  lo  removal,  as 
before  provided. 

§ 6.  In  case  the  mode  of  election  and  appointment 
of  militia  officers  hereby  directed,  shall  not  be  found 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  militia,  Ihe 
legislature  may  abolish  the  same  and  provide  by  law 
for  their  appointment  and  removal,  if  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house  shall  concur 
therein. 


ARTICLE  XII. — OATHS. 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  legislature  and  all 
officers,  executive  and  judicial,  except  such  inferior 
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officers  as  i lie  by  law  exempted,  s mil,  beiore 
they  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
take  and  subscribe  the  inllowiig  oa'h  or  affic  a 

lion — 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm  as  the  case  may 
be)  that  I will  support  tho  constitution  of  the  United 
Statos,  and  the  constitution  of  (he  State  o(  New 
York;  and  that  I will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  according  to  the  best  of  my 

ability.” 

And  no  other  oath,  declaration  or  test  shall  be 
required  as  a qualification  for  any  office  or  public 

trust. 

ARTICLE  XIII. AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this 
constitution  may  be  proposed  in  the  senate  and  assem- 
bly; and  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a majority 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses, 
such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be 
entered  on  their  journals  with  the  yeas  and  nays 
thereon,  and  refeired  to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen 
at  the  next  general  election  of  senators,  and  shall  be 
published  lor  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
making  such  choice,  and  if  in  the  legislature  so  next 
chosen,  as  aforesaid,  such  proposed  amendment  or 
amendments  shall  be  agreed  to,  by  a majority,  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  submit  such  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  to  the  people,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe; and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify 
such  amendment  or  amendments,  by  a majority  of 
the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  le- 
gislature, voting  thereon,  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments shall  become  part  of  the  constitution. 

§ 2.  At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  in  each  twenti 
eth  year  thereafter,  and  also  at  such  time  as  the  le- 
gislature may  by  law  provide,  the  question  “shall 
there  be  a convention  to  revise  the  constitution  and 
amend  the  same?”  shall  be  decided  by  the  electors 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legislature;  and 
in  case  a majority  of  the  electors  so  qualified,  voting 
at  such  election,  shall  decide  in  favor  of  a conven- 
tion for  such  purpose,  the  legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, shall  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  such  convention. 

ARTICLE  XIV. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Section  1.  The  first  election  of  senators  and  mem- 
bers of  assembly,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  tins 
constitution,  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeed- 
ing the  first  Monday  in  November,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

The  senators  and  members  of  assembly  who  may 
be  in  office  on  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  shall  hold  their  offices 
until  and  including  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
following,  end  no  longer. 

§ 2.  The  first  election  of  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  under  Ibis  constitution, shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
1848;  ana  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  in 
office  when  this  constitution  shall  take  efiect,  shall 
hold  their  respective  offices  until  and  including  the 
31»t  day  of  December  of^lhat  year. 

§ 3.  The  secretary  of  slate,  comptroller,  treasur- 
er, attorney  general,  district  attorney,  surveyor 
general,  canal  commissioners,  and  inspectors  ol  and 
commissioners  for  loaning  certain  moneys  of  the 
Uniteu  States  deposited  with  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  county  superintendents  of  common  state 
prisons,  in  office  when  this  constituti  n shall  take 
efiect,  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  and 
including  the  31-1  day  ul  Decembei,  1847,  a d no 
longer. 

§ 4 I he  first  elec  tion  of  judges  and  clerk  ol  the 
court  ol  appeals,  justices  ol  ilie  supreme  r.uuri,  and 
county  judges,  shall  lake  place  at  uch  time  between 
the  first  To.  -day  Ac.  il  ..lid  ihe  sec  nU  I uesday 
of  June,  1847,  as  .ay  be  preset  ibe.l  oy  . ne 

said  courts  shall  respectively  organize,  and  enler 
upon  their  dunes,  on  i lie  firsi  iVlonday  ul  July,  next 
thematic  i ; but  the  icrm  • »l  office  ol  said  judges,  clerk, 
and  jnslo.es  as  d>  clai  u oy  i u i ~ . ousliluii  n,  -hull  ue 
deemed  to  com  em  . on  l.ce  (list  day  ut  Jauuurv, 
1848 

§ 5 On  li  e fiist Monday  ui  July,  1847,  Jurisdiction 
ol  all  suits  and  proceedings  then  pending  m the.  pre- 
sent supreme  court  and  cu  .it  ol  chancery,  and  all 
suits  and  proceedings  originally  commenced  and  then 
pending  m any  court  oi  common  pleas,  (except  in 
the  city  and  county  ol  Nc»  York,)  shall  become 
vested  in  the  supreme  court  hereby  established.  Tho 
courts  of  oyer  and  term mer  hereby  established  shall, 
in  their  respective  counties,  have  jurisdiction,  on  and 
after  the  day  last  mentioned,  of  all  indict. ..ents  and 
proceedings  then  pending  in  the  present  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer;  ami  also  ol  all  indictments  and 
proceedings  then  pending  in  the  present  courts  of 
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Ne  v Yolk,  a d ■ x t in  crises  of  vhich  'lie  on  c 
of  -ossi  > 1 1 II  • ,J  v.  h'  I’d  i> y '•!•*  I'll1  1 

ogiiizaiic. ; a id  of  .-moil  judgments  and  proceed- 
ings the  courts  of  sessions  hereby  established 
shall  have  jurisdiction  on  and  after  the  day  men- 
tioned. Proceedings  pending  in  courts  of  common 
pleas  in  suits  originally  commenced  in  jn-tic 
courts  shall  br  transferred  to  the  ec-unty  courts  pi'" 
vided  for  in  this  conslintion,  ire  such  manner  and 
form,  and  under  such  regulation  • • shall  be  p;-  idee! 
by  law. 

§ 6 The  chancellor  and  the  present  supreme 
court  shall,  respectively,  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine  any  of  such  suits  and  proceedings  then 
ready  for  hearing  and  decision  on  l tie  first  Holiday 
of  July,  1847,  and  shall  for  their  services  therein, 
be  entitled  to  their  present  rates  of  compensation 
until  Ihe  1st  day  of  July,  1848,  or  until  all  such  suits 
and  proceedings  shall  be  sooner  heard  and  determin 
ed.  Masters  in  chancery  may  continue  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  their  office  in  the  court  of  chance- 
ry, so  long  as  the  chancellor  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  luii'  lions  of  his  office  under  the  provision  of 
this  constitution. 

And  the  supreme  court  hereby  established,  shall 
also  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  such  of 
said  suits  and  proceedings  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

§ 7.  In  case  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  die  of- 
fice of  chancellor  or  justice  of  the  present  supreme 
court,  previously  to  the  first  day  of  July,  1848,  the 
governor  may  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a proper  person 
to  fill  such  vacancy.  Any  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals or  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  elected  under 
this  constitution,  may  receive  and  hold  such  appoint- 
ment. 

§ 8.  The  offices  of  chancellor,  justices  of  the  ex- 
isting supreme  court,  circuit  judge,  vice  chancellor, 
assistant  vice  chancellor,  judges  of  the  existing  coun- 
ty courts  of  each  county,  supreme  court  commis- 
sioner, master  in  chancery,  examiner  in  chancery, 
and  surrogate,  (except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,) 
are  abolished  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
1847. 

§ 9.  The  chancellor,  the  juslices  of  the  present 
supreme  court,  and  the  circuit  judges  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  severally  eligible  to  any  office  at  the  first 
election  under  this  constitution. 

§ 10.  Sheriffs,  clerks  of  counties  (including  the 
register  and  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,)  justices  of  the  peace  and  coroners,  in  office 
when  this  constitution  shall  take  effect,  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  until  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  for  which  they  were  respectively  elected. 

§ 11.  Judicial  officers  in  office  when  tins  constitu- 
tion shall  take  efiect,  may  continue  to  receive  such 
fees  and  perquisites  of  office  as  are  now  authorised 
by  law,  until  the  first  day  of  July,  1847,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  ol  the  twentieth  section  ot  the 
Gth  article  of  this  constitution. 

§12.  All  local  courts  established  in  any  city  or  vil- 
lage, including  tiie  superior  cuurt,  common  pleas,  su- 
perior and  surrogates’ couris  of  the  c i ty  and  county 
of  New  York,  shall  remain,  until  otherwise  directed 
by  the  legi- laiure,  with  their  present  powers  and  ju 
risdiction;  and  the  judges  of  such  courts  and  any 
clerks  thereol  in  office  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1847,  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  ol  office,  or  until  the  legislature  shall 
otherwise  direct. 

§ 13.  This  constitution  sh  .11  be  in  force  from  and 
including  the  first  day  ot  January  1847.  except  as  is 
herein  otherwise  provided 

Done  in  convention,  at  ilie  capiiol,  m the  < dy  of 
Albany , tiie  bib  day  oi  Oco  bcr,  m the  y.ar  ,,ne 
thousand  eight  bundled  and  oil,  six,  and  of  the 
Ind  pendence  ul  the  United  Slates  ol  America, 
tiie  seventy  first 

In  '.  itness  wiiereoi,  we  hate  hereunto  subscribed 
oui  names. 

JOHN  TRACY,  President. 
James  F Starbuck,  J 
Francis  Segeii,  > Secretaries. 

Henry  VV.  Strong,  } 

In  Convention  of  the  People  of  thf  State  of 
New  York,  assembled  at  Albany,  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  six,  puisuant  to  an  act  ol 
the  legislature  of  [ho  said  stale,  entitled  “an  act 
recommending  a convention  of  the  people  of  this 
siait,”  passed  May  13,  1845. 
lltsulved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention, 
liie  seveial  amendments  to  tiie  constitution,  agreed 
to  by  tins  convention,  cannot  be  prepared  so  as  to 
be  voted  upon  separately. 

Resolved  I nat  the  iorm  of  l fie  ballots,  to  be  given 
lor  ttie  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  said  amendments 


a ie  dr  -*m-  -h  > • 

. . or  p t ' ; wri'l  - ; and  . 

ed,  the  words  amended  constitution  . ■■ ul 
ballots  as  are  given  against  the  adoption  of  -i.d 
amendments,  shall  be  written  or  printed. n .rtlv 
writlPii  and  nartlv  printed  the  .voids  “«»«•  nd-d  rjil- 
stititlir/n.  ” .'!;■.  1 vast  iuti  shall  be 

Wiitten  r d,  or  par-.;  written  and  pa<i|y  print- 
ed upon  tiie  :-a  ballot.'-  in  uch  manner  as  t.,at  when 
sm  h ball..'  , oi  i-  lolded,  it  shall  appear  on  1 1, e out- 
side I tie.  eol'. 

Resolved-,  That  10  000  copies  of  these  resot  .ions, 
with  lb-  :■  n r.'i  .0  ..  ii  vini  the  address  of  the/ 
convention,  a,  i a is  • the  , e-  ,•  institution  subjoin/ 
ed,  be  primed,  nd  ibv  > comptroller  cause  fifl/ 
copies  iher  ol  to  o I >r  v.i  .l  d without  delay,  ai/l 
at  the  expense  of  the  late,  to  eaeli  member  . this 
convention,  and  that  the  remainder  in  a like  manner 
be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  several  county  clerks, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  distribute  the  same  among 
the  different  towns  and  wards  of  this  state;  also  that 
said  amendments  be  published  in  the  slate  paper 
weekly,  until  the  next  election. 

Resolved,  That  Ihe  secretary  of  state  forward  im- 
mediately to  the  several  county  clerks  and  sheriffs  of 
this  state,  a copy  of  the  foregoing  first  and  second 
resolutions.  And  the  said  clerks  and  sheriffs  shall 
cause  the  said  resolutions  to  be  published  once  in 
each  week  in  each  newspaper  published  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  until  the  next  election,  and  also  a 
nolice  that  the  said  amendments  will  be  voted  upon 
at  Ihe  next  general  election  in  the  several  election 
districts  of  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  stale  to  cause  the  constitution  as  proposed  to  be 
amend!  d,  together  with  the  forms  oi  the  ballots,  to 
be  puq  ished  at  least  twice  prior  to  the  election  in 
eaeli  a the  public  newspapers  published  in  this  state, 
provided  the  same  shall  be  published  for  such  rea- 
sonable compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  complroller;  but  no  neglect  to  pub- 
lish the  same  in  any  of  the  papers  of  this  state  shall 
impair  the  validity  of  the  nolice. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  examine  and 
compare  the  printed  copies  of  the  constitution,  or- 
dered by  this  convention,  with  the  engrossed  copies 
this  day  filed  in  the  secretary  ’s  office,  and  certify  the 
same  officially. 

resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  general  election,  and  at 
the  same  time  w hen  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be 
taken  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  amended 
constitution,  the  additional  amendment  in  the  words 
following: 

“§  Colored  male  citizens,  possessing  the  quali- 
fications required  by  the  first  section  of  the  second 
article  of  the  constitution,  other  than  the  property 
qualification,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  all  offi- 
cers that  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  elective  by 
tiie  people  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1847.” 

Shall  be  separately  submitted  to  the  electors  of 
this  slate  for  adoplion  or  rejection,  in  form  follow- 
ing, to  wit: 

A separate  ballot  may  be  given  by  every  person, 
having  a right  to  vole  for  the  amended  constitution, 
to  be-deposited  in  a separate  box. 

Upon  tiie  ballots  given  for  the  adoption  of  the 
said  separate  amendment,  shall  be  written  or  printed, 
or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  ihe  words, 

"Equal  suffrage  to  colored  persons ? — Fes  ” 

And  upon  ihe  bailots  given  against  the  .doption  o 
in-  said  separate  a -end mem,  in  like  manner,  the 
words, 

Equal  suffrage  lu  colored  pei  son  > — JVo.” 

And  ■ • in  n badots  shall  be  wriUun  m printed,  or 
partly  tine  ami  partly  printed,  the  voids, 

• • Constitution : S uffrage. ’ ’ 

]i  -mil  munnei  thai  sucli  words  shall  appear  on 
Ihe  . . is  ie  ('such  balim  . h u (elded. 

If,  at  the  said  election,  a majority  of  all  the  votes 
given  for  and  against  the  said  separate  amendment 
shall  contain  ttie  words  “equal  suffrage  to  colored 
persohs?--Yes,”  then  the  said  separate  amendment, 
alter  the  first  day  of  January,  1847,  shall  be  separate 
section  of  article  second  of  Ilie  constitution,  in  full 
force  and  efiect,  any  thing  contained  in  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Resolved,  That  the  last  preceding  resolution  be 
caused  to  be  published,  in  the  manner  specified  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  convention  relative  lu  the  notice 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  voting  lor  t lie  a ended 
constitution. 

By  order  of  the  Convention, 

JOHN  i RACY,  President, 

And  delegate  I rum  tiie  eounly  of  Che  lango. 
James  F.  Starbuck,  » 

Francis  Seger,  > Secretaries. 

Henry  VV.  Strong,  ) 
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Expedition  against  Tampico. — Commodore  Conner 
on  the  llih  instant,  despatched  the  frigates  Raritan, 
Captain  Gregory,  Potomac,  Captain  Aulic,  and  sloop  of 
war  St.  Mary’s,  Cap'ain  Saunders,  for  Tampico.  On 
the  12th  the  commodore  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on 
board  the  steamer  Princeton.  Captain  Engle,  and  fol- 
lowed them  w ith  the  steamer  Spitfire,  Captain  Tattnall, 
and  gun  boat  Pettit,  Lieutenant  Shaw,  in  tow.  Toe 
Mississippi,  Commodore  Perry,  at  the  same  time  took  n 
tow  the  Vixen.  Captain  Sands,  the  Baulta,  Lieutenant 
Benham.  the  Reefer,  Lieutenant  Sterrett,  and  the  No- 
nata.  Lieutenant  Hazard,  and  proceeded  for  the  same 
destination. 


Commodore  Decatur  — We  have  already  noticed  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  this  gallant  officer,  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  respecr  shown  to  his  me- 
mory as  they  passed  through  the  city  of  Baltimore.— 
Their  reception  at  Philadelphia,  and  final  reinterment 
in  the  chu  eh  yard  of  St.  Peters,  near  the  grave  of  his 
father,  must  have  been  a solemn  and  imposing  scene. 
The  coffin  was  escorted  by  companies  of  United  States 
marines  and  v<  lunteers  from  the  quarters  of  Colonel 
Twiggs  at  the  navy  yard.  The  bier  was  borne  by  sai- 
lors, and  upon  it  were  laid  the  chapeau,  coat  and  sword 
of  the  deceased.  The  broad  pennant  of  the  commo- 
dore, with  his  favorite  motto,  “our  country  al  ways  right, 
but  our  country  right  or  wrong!’’  wascarried  by  Robert 
Owens,  an  old  and  true  sailor,  by  whose  side  walked 
Peter  Steinberg  and  John  Collins,  all  of  whom  fought 
under  Decatur. 

The  pall  bearers  were— Commodore  Stewart,  Oomrno- 
dore  Morgan.  Commodore  Mugruder,  General  Roum- 
fort,  Captain  Hunter,  Captain  Gwinn,Capt  McKenzie, 
and  Lieut.  Hagner. 

The  coffin  was  placed  in  a black  walnut  box,  with  a 
hinge  and  lock,  and  on  the  lid  was  a silver  shield,  bear- 
ing i he  following  inscription:  , _ . _ 

ha  ‘Here  lie  the  remain-  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur 
of  the  U.  S.  navy,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1820,  aged  41 
years.  His  public  services  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  his  country — his  private  virtues  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends,  and,  above  all,  in  her  heart  who  was  for  four- 
teen years  the  happy  partner  of  his  life,  and  ihe  delight- 
ed witness  of  his  exalted  worth,  and  who  can  with  truth 
inscribe  upon  this  humble  tablet,  tnat  he  possessed 
every  virtue  ol  which  the  human  character  is  suscepti- 
ble. Columbia  mourns!  ‘For  time  which  soothes  the 
griefs  of  individuals  will  only  render  you  more  sensible 
of  the  irreparable  loss  you  have  sustained.’” 

A salute  of  artillery  was  then  fired  over  the  grave. 


of  Cap!.  Ridgply’s  death  at  New  Orleans,  whilst  on  their 
way.  deputed  by  their  fellow  citizens  to  bring  home  the 
remains  of  the  lamented  Col.  Watson.  The  committee 
promptly  wrote  to  the  afflicted  father,  Gen.  Ridgely,  to 
apprize  him  of  their  design.  It  was  exactly  what  the 
community  they  represented  had  anticipated  on  the  in- 
stant, and  is  fully  approved. 

Maryland  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  sacrifices  which  this  war  has  already  required. — 
Her  Col.  Cross,  her  Major  Ringgold,  her  Col.  Watson, 
and  her  Capt.  Ridgely,  were  shining  marks. 

Captain  Walker,  who  has  so  often  and  so  signally 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  Texian  Rangers 
in  the  Mexican  war, reached  the  city  of  Washington 
a few  days  since,  and  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  his  former  associates.  A public  dinner  was  ten- 
dered to  him,  but  Ihe  Captain  is  loo  much  a man  of 
action,  to  stop  for  idle  ceremonies.  The  celebrated 
Col.  Hays — ‘Jack  Hays,’  and  Capt.  Walker  on  reach 
ing  New  Orleans  together  ongUlheir  route  to  Wash- 
ington so  says  a New  Orleans  paper  “became 
lions  at  once,  and  as  they  walk  through  the  streets 
attract  crowds  at  their  heels.  Capt.  W.  has  by  no 
means  a distingue  or  martial  look  about  him,  stoops, 
with  a slouching  gait,  thin  face  and  small  red  whis- 
kers. Hays  is  only  remarkable  for  an  eagle  eye  and 
compact  figure.  The  Galvestonians  gave  them  a 
great  ball,  and  I understand  that  a similar  demon- 
stration is  to  be  made  here,  under  the  auspices  of 
Capt.  Lumsden.” 

Business,  in  the  interior  north  of  us,  and  along  the 
Lakes  is  going  into  winter  quarters.  The  mildness  of 
the  season  invited  adventures  upon  the  Lakes  rather 
later  than  usual,  but  a fearful  penalty  has  been  exacted 
for  the  risk.  On  Thursday  night, (the  19th,  a dreadful 
gale  overtook  the  shipping  that  was  out  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  strewed  the  shores  of  ihe  Lake  from  Buffalo  to  Cle- 
veland with  the  wrecks  of  steamboats  and  vessels  of  all 
classes,  the  dead  bodies  of  many  that  perished,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  properly.  It  is  ascertained  that 
twenty  two  lives  were  lost  upon  the  Lakes  during  the 
gale  which  occurred  a few  days  before.  The  people  in 
that  direction  are  complaining  heavily  at  the  veto  of  the 
harbor  bill,  nor  is  there  less  complaint  upon  the  borders 
of  the  western  water-;  an  unusual  number  of  sieamers 
have  been  snagged  and  heavy  losses  of  life  and  property 
endured  upon  those  highways  this  season.  Such  is  the 
excitement  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
President  Polk  may,  in  his  message  to  congress,  take 
occasion  to  “define  his  position,”  in  qualification  of  his 
veto. 


The  death  or  Maj.  W.  W.  Lear,  3d  United  States 
infantry,  of  wounds  received  on  the  21st  September,  in 
the  battle  of  Monterey,  which  took  place  on  the  30ih  of 
October  was  announced  in  general  orders  on  the  1st  in- 
stant. “A  long  and  creditable  service,  commencing  in 
the  war  of  1S12,  has  thus  been  sadly  but  nobly  closed.— 
Kind  and  generous  in  his  private  relations,  and,  though 
feeble  from  the  ravages  of  protracted  disease,  faithful, 
zealous,  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  the  re- 
latives and  friends  of  the  deceased  maj*r,  and  the  ser- 
vice at  large,  have  sustained  in  his  death  no  ordinary 

He  was  interred  with  military  honors  at  4 o’olcck  that 
afternoon. 

The  remains  or  Col.  Cross,  the  first  victim  of  the 
Mexican  war,  a gallant  Marylander  by  birth,  and  ait 
officer  who  had  no  superior  in  the  department  in  which 
he  served, -reached  Baltimore  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  last  week.  Dispositions  were  made  by  the 
civil  authorities  and  military  of  the  city,  to  receive  and 
escort  the  relics,  with  becoming  honors,  to  the  outer  de- 
pot, where  a railroad  car  was  in  waiting  to  convey  them 
to  the  city  of  Washington.  The  scene  was  truly  im- 
pressive and  many  a tear,  many  a manly  tear  evidence 

the  sympathy  that  pervaded  community. 

On  the  cars  reaching  the  city  ofWaHutigton  ?x" 
hibition  was  still  more  imposing.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  heads  of  departments,  public  officers, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  civil  authorities,  and 

members  of  the  community,  amongst  whom  he  had  so 
long  lived,  and  with  whom  he  was  a universal  favorite, 
all  testified  to  the  solemnity  of  bereavement,  by  accom- 
panying his  mortal  remains  to  their  resting  place  on 
earth. 


Flour  and  grain.  Prices  have  continued  downward 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  that  is  being  shipped 
from  the  seaports.  Thirty  ships  are  now  loading  prin- 
cipally wilh  flour  and  grain,  from  the  port  of  New  York 
alone,"  for  Europe.  From  the  1st  to  the  24th  inst.  83,000 
bbls.  of  flour,  and  750,000  bushels  of  grain,  say  equiva- 
lent to  1,100,000  bushels,  worth  as  many  dollars,  was 
exported  from  the  port  of  New  York.  Yet  prices  have 
declined;  $5  for  Michigan  flour,  $5  12|  for  Gennesse, 
and  $5  18  on  time,  “without  privilege,”  is  the  top  of  the 
market.  At  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  large  sales  have 
been  effected  this  week  at  4 50.  Wheat,  prime  red,  at 
those  ports  is  now  quoted  at  90a95.  Corn  50  cents. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer writes  from  London  on  the  30th  October  that 
Europe  will  require  it  is  supposed,  from  thirty  to  forty 
millions  bushels  of  grain  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
last  crops  of  grain  and  potatoes — principally  for  the  con- 
tinent— to  which  bread  stuffs  are  now  being  shipped 
from  England.  Yet  they  will  not,  perhaps,  because  the 
millions  most  destitute  cannot,  pay  a high  price  for  sub- 
sistance.  Our  vast  abundance  will  command  ready 
sale,  if  forwarded  at  prices  within  their  means  of  paying, 
it  not,  they  will  inch  down  to  half  rations,  and  halt  starve, 
whilst  our  store  would  rot  on  hand,  or  be  wasted  in  “ri 
oious  living,’’  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  Cotton  Crop.— An  intelligent  correspondent  of 
the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  estimates  the  crop  in 
our  country  at  ],S5U,000  lbs.  , 

Election.— Iowa.  The  loco  candidates  for  governor, 
state  officers,  both  the  representatives  in  congress,  and  a 
majority  of  the  state  senators,  are  elected.  They  have 
also  a majority  in  the  lower  house,  counting  the  inde- 
pendent candidates. 

The  representatives  elected  to  congress,  are  to  serve 
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Captain  Randolph  Ridgely,  v\ ho  upon  the  death  ot  x>niy  until  the  4ih  of  March  next.  Their  election  for 
Maior  Rinpsold,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the i nrstf  rpnrpspnfntjvpa  to  the  next  consress  takes  place  next 
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U S Lh'ht  Artillery,  and  who  has  so  signally  distin/ 
euished  himself  during  the  campaign,  whose  promise  ol 
future  distinction  was  so  fair,  and  of  whom  the  state  of 
Maryland  was  so  ptoud,  is  numbered  with  the  dead,  and 
the  sad  habiliments  of  mourning  lestity  the  loss  which 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country  has  sustained.— 
The  accident  » as  noticed  in  our  last,  of  his  horse  tail- 
ing as  he  was  riding  rapidly  down  a descent  in  a street 
in  Monterey,  pitching  Captain  R.  upon  his  head  on  a 
curb  with  such  violence  as  to  fracture  his  scull.  The 
sad  intelligence  was  soon  confirmed.  There  was  no 
hope  entertained  from  the  first,  of  his  recoveiy.  He 
expired  on  the  27th,  and  was  buried  with  military  ho- 
nors on  the  29th  of  October,  by  the  army  at  Monterey. 
The  melancholy  duty  of  bringing  home  his  remains  for 
interment  in  his  native  state,  has  been  volunteered  by 
the  Baltimore  committee,  which  met  with  the  intelligence 


representatives  to  the  next  congress  takes  place  next 
August. 


Ohio.  The  assessment  of  real  property  within  the 
slate,  just  completed,  exhibits 

The  value  ol  real  property  $324,000,000 

“ personal  70,177,484 

$394,177,484 

In  round  numbers,  four  hundred  millions  oj  dollars. 

Capt.  C.  Barstow.  The  British  government  has  pre- 
sented to  Capt.  C.  Barstow,  of  the  packet  ship  Cam- 
bridge, of  New  York,  through  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  a gold  medal,  bearing  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoriar‘‘in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew  of  the  British 
barque  ‘Lord  Lynedock.’  ’’ 


“ARMY  or  THE  CENTRE.” 

General  Wool's  address  to  his  army. 

“Headquarters,  Camp  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
“Near  Presidio,  October  9,  1846. 

“Soldiers:  After  a long  and  tedious  march,  you 
have  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
the  performance  of  this  service  the  commanding  gen- 
eral has  witnessed  with  the  greatest  pleasure  your 
patience,  good  order,  and  perseverance,  under  many 
deprivations  and  hardships.  All  have  done  their  du- 
ty, and  in  a manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  both  officers  and  men.  From  this  remark  he 
would  not  except  his  staff,  who  have  actively  and 
zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  service;  whilst 
Captain  Cross  has  been  eminently  successful  in  for- 
warding the  long  train  of  supplies  without  delay  or 
serious  accident. 

To-morrow  you  will  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
occupy  the  territory  of  our  enemies.  We  have  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  the  people  or  peasantry 
of  the  country,  but  to  compel  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  render  justice  to  the  United  States.  The 
people,  therefore,  who  do  not  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States,  and  remain  quiet  and  peaceable 
at  their  homes,  will  not  be  molested  or  interfered 
with,  either  as  regards  their  persons  or  property;  and 
all  those  who  furnish  supplies  will  be  treated  kindly, 
and  whatever  is  received  from  them  will  be  liberally 
paid  for. 

It  is  expected  of  the  troops  that  they  will  observe 
the  most  rigid  discipline  and  subordination.  All  de- 
predations on  the  property  or  persons  of  tho  people 
of  the  country  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  any  soldier 
cr  lollower  of  the  camp,  who  may  so  far  forget  his 
duty  as  to  violate  this  injunction  will  be  surely  pun- 
ished. By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Wool. 

JAMES  H.  PRENTISS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Despatches  from  General  Wool 
Headquarters,  Coahuila,  Mexico, 

Near  Presidio,  14th  October,  1846. 

Sir — 1 have  the  honor  to  report  that  I arrived  with 
about  1,300  men  at  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  instant,  and  crossed  the  river  on  the  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  instant,  without  any  serious  accident,  and  en- 
camped three  miles  west  of  the  Presidio,  and  nine  miles 
from  the  river,  which,  at  ihe  time  of  the  crossing,  was 
four  feet  three  inches  deep.  By  unloading  and  raising 
the  articles  a foot  in  the  wagons,  we  were  enabled  to 
cross  the  ford.  The  infantry  crossed  in  the  boats  pre 
pared  at  San  Antonio. 

Colonel  Hardin,  with  eight  companies  of  the  first  re- 
giment of  Illinois  volunteers,  came  up  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th.  Yesterday  he  crossed  the  river,  and  will  join 
us  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
delay  a few  days  to  repair  our  train — 170  wagons,  carry- 
ing fifty  five  days’  rations — and  to  recruit  our  horses  and 
mules,  much  reduced  by  a long  march,  without  any 
thing  but  prairie  grass  to  feed  on. 

A part  of  the  train  had  travelled  from  La  Vaca,  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  without  a day’s  rest.  We 
shall  resume  our  march  wilh  about  1,600  men,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  instant,  after  leaving  a company 
to  take  charge  of  the  boats  and  the  ford  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  until  the  rear  of  my  column,  (under  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  Churchill))  arrives,  which  is  expected  in  the 
course  of  ten  days. 

Unfortunately  the  quartermaster’s  department  is  with- 
out specie.  Treasury  notes  are  of  no  use  to  us,  as  the 
Mexicans  will  take  nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  With 
private  means  and  borrowing  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  for 
hall  rations  of  corn  during  our  stay  at  this  piace.  Whe- 
ther I shall  be  able  to  succeed  as  well  at  other  towns  is 
doubtful.  My  route  to  Chihuahua  will  be  through  San 
Fernando,  Santa  Rosa,  and  perhaps  Monclova.  At 
this  point  I will  endeavor  to  open  a communication 
with  Gen.  Taylor,  which  it  would  seem  will  he  neces- 
sary on  account  of  supplies.  As  soon  as  ihe  wet  season 
commences  our  communications  with  San  Antonio  and 
the  Presidio  will  be  in  a great  measure  cut  off— ihe 
route  in  many  places,  independent  of  the  streams,  will 
be  impassable.  Hence.  I shall  be  compelled  to  establish 
a depot  of  supplies  at  Monclova  or  some  other  point  in 
the  interior,  and  on  a route  leading  to  General  Taylor  s 
army,  or  depot  of  supplies.  The  supplies  in  the  country 
are  limited:  a partial  amount  of  flour  anti  corn  and  full 
rations  of  beef  can  be  obtained.  I have  ordered  the 
quartermaster’s  department  to  forward  as  fast  as  possible 
all  the  subsistence  he  could  obiain  between  this  and  the 
middle  of  November,  when  it  is  thought  we  may  have 
our  communications  interrupted  by  wet  weather. 

Brigadier  General  Shields  arrived  yesterday,  and  con- 
firmed the  previous  intelligence  of  a hard  fought  battle 
betwen  General  Taylor  and  Ampudia,  and  also  ol  the 
capitulation  This  morning  I was  informed  hy  an  in- 
telligent Mexican  that  Sania  Anna  had  arrived  at  Sal- 
tillo with  13.000,  and,  with  those  of  Ampudia,  making  a 
force  of  16,000  men.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  govern- 
men!  had  called  out  60,000.  In  a few  days  I shall  know 
the  truth  of  the  rumor.  I herewith  send  you  a copy  of 
an  order  issued  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops  on  the  Rio 
Grande;  also,  a report  of  Lieut.  Kingsbury  of  the  route 
and  day’s  march  trorn  San  Antonio  to  this  place.  I am, 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  E.  WOOL,  Brig.  Gen , 
To  Brig.  Gen.  Jones,  AdjuL  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 
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W A R W I T U MEXICO. 


Tlie  o ill  'eat  of  the  C ilif  >r  li  is.  t'i  ■ oeci:)  inti  i of  3 rita 
Fe.  nod  til  l'  of  the  province  of  C li  i n'lu  i n iv  it  < u »n - 
sitlered  aselficte  J.  Toe  e Hire  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 

will  son  be  in  oir  occup  iti  j i ail  tli ; ino  main  puses 
beyond  Yl.interey,  as  fir  as  Saltillo,  nr?  probably  by  this 
time  occupied  by  American  troops.  .Much  of  the  sparse  & 
principally  “savage”  population  of  these  remote  provin- 
ces, have  never  been  fairly  subjected  at  any  t i . n a to  Mex- 
ican authority.  Adventurers  have  here  and  there  loca- 
ted themselves  and  maintained  a , fro. liter  independence, 
whilst  submitting  so  fir  to  Mexican  cover  i ns  it  as  they 
coal  | distiogujsn  to  bs  to  their  interest  at  the  in  > ni.it, 
and  defying  noth  i.-ity  whenever  they  though!  proper. — 
The  question  with  all  of  these,  at  present  is.  which  go- 
vern nent,  M».{ic>  or  the  U lited  biates,  is  lively  to 
afford  the  best  protection,  the  most  indulgence,  the 
cheapest  suppaes  and  tiie  best  prices  for  what  they  have 
to  dispose  of? 

These  questions  are  decided.  The  choice  has  no 
doubt  been  made.  Tne  forms  of  ratification  alone  re- 
main to  he  adjusted.  The  forms  will  he  far  more  dif- 
ficult of  adjustment  at  Waslungon,  than  within  the  late 
Max  ican  boundaries. 

The  ports  of  the  entire  coast  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific  on 
one  side,  and  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico  on  the  other,  tiny  be 
coosiiered  as  either  in  possession  of  the  U i i red  States 
forces,  or  closely  blockaded  so  as  to  he  no  longer  ports 
to  Mexico,  except  by  the  sufferance  of  our  squadron. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
intelligence  which  our  government  are  now  in.  posses- 
sion of,  ‘.as  led  them  to  conclude  that  this  war  is  not 
likely  to  be  terminated  so  speedily  as  they  had,  until  a 
few  days  pan,  flit'ered  both  tiieinselves  and  the  people 
of  this  country  that  it  would  be.  There  is  no  longer  a 
lingering  h >pe  that  Santa  Anna,  or  thar  the  peop:e  of 
central  Mexico  are  not  seriously  determined  to  main- 
tain their  nationality  and  resist  invasion  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

This  prospect  has  awakened  our  government  to  the 
necessity  ol  adopting  measures  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, materially  changing  the  whole  projpet  of  invasion. 
The  services,  talents,  and  experience  of  ihe  com  nan- 
d-r-m-<  hief,  Gen  Sc  err,  heretofore  confined  to  bureau 
duties  at  the  seat  of  g overomen',  are  called  into  m ire 
active  reqiits.lt  n.  He  proceeded  last  week,  with  his 
suite,  to  New  York,  where  he  embarked  for  New. Or- 
leans, and  will  embark  from  that  port  for  Point  Isabel, 
and  thence  to  Tampico,  which  has  just  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  American  squadron  under  Commo- 
dor  Conner.  To  this  point,  troops  have  been  ordered, 
and  are  now  hurrying  on  from  various  directions.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  force3  under  Gen.  Taylor 
posted  along  the  line  from  Point  Isabel  to  Monterey,  for 
the  security  of  bis  rear  ami  the  sale  transport  of  his  sup- 
plies, are  understood  to  have  been  ordered  to  proceed 
under  Gen.  Patterson’s  comma. id.  towards  Tampico. — 
The  idea  of  marching  an  army  from  Monterey,  by  the 
Saltillo  route,  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  abandoned  It  is  stated  and  believed  that  Gen. 
Taylor,  early  last  spring,  expressed  to  the  department  of 
war.  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  impolitic,  if  not  im- 
practicable, to  reach  Mexico  by  that  route  His  advice 
was  probably  overruled  by  suggestions  of  others  less 
qualified  to  judge.  Hovt ever  that  may  have  been.  Gen- 
Taylor  teas  or Jeretl  to  advance,  first,  from  Corpus  Chris- 
ti  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Maiamoros  to  Camurgo,  from 
Ca margin  to  Monterey,  and  from  Monterey  to  Saltillo, 
and  from  ttience  onward.  Instead  of  exercising  bis  own 
discreii  ui,  lie  lias  obeyed  orders,  up  to  the  receipt  of  tne 
very  last.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  united 
recommendation  of  the  principal  officers  under  General 
Taylor's  command,  as  well  as  of  ihut  general  himself, 
forwarded  after  die  conclusion  of  the  armistice  at  Mon- 
terey, that  contributed  to  influence  our  government  to 
relinquish  nr  materially  modify  their  design  of  progress- 
ing in  that  direction,  and  to  countermand  their  previous 
orders. 

The  impression  now  is,  that  the  most  formidable 
movement  will  be  from  some  point  on  the  gulf,  either 
Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  or  some  other  place,  much  nearer 
to  "the  Hall  of  the  Montezumas,”  and  to,  and  fr  im 
which  supplies  or  reinforcements  may  lie  forwarded 
without  one-third  of  the  cost  of  either  time  or  expense, 
that  would  be  required  by  the  Saltillo  route  To  con- 
centrate an  adequate  force  at  tilts  new  point,  and  fur- 
nish it  with  ample  supplies  for  a successful  invasion 
through  the  thickly  populated  portion  ol  Mexico  to  its 
capital,  will  require  some  months  Mean  time,  what- 
ever has  been  taken  possession  of,  must  be  field  by  our 
army  and  navy. 

There  are  indications  also,  more  emphatic  than  on 
several  former  occasons,  that  Vora  Cruz  is  to  be  attack- 
ed. both  by  sea  and  land.  Our  taking  possession  ol  that 
place  would  be  nearly  as  severe  a blow  to  Mexico  as 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico  itself  would  be.  Com. 
Stewart,  one  ol  die  most  experienced  officers  of  the  na- 
Vsi.  XXI  9te.  14. 


vy,  has  proceeded  to  Washington, by  direction  of  the  exe- 
cutive, and  it  is  understood  will  assume  the  command  of 
the  naval  operations  in  t he  gulf,  and  hoist  his  broad 
pendant  on  board  one  of  nur  heaviest  ships  of  the  line, 
now  fitting  out  for  that  purpose.  Com.  MoRRts  left 
Washington  on  the  2d  ins',  for  New  York,  it  is  said, 
with  a view  of  procuring  bombs  and  other  materiel  lor 
an  attack  on  Vera  Cruz.  Gen.  Scott  and  Com.  Stew- 
art are  directed  to  act  in  concert,  arid  the  laigest  powers 
have  no  doubt  been  confided  to  their  joint  discretion 
for  the  management  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Mexico.  No  officers  in  our  service  have  the  advantage 
of  more  experience;  but  age  if  it  qualifies  for  counsel, 
is  apt,  in  an  equal  degree  to  disqualify  for  active  opera- 
tions, either  at  sea  or  in  the  field. 

Our  latest  dates  from  Brazos  San  Jago,  are  to  the  2f  st 
uh.  The  Baltimore  com  nittee  to  bring  home  the  re- 
mains of  the  Maryland  heroes  that  lell  at  Monterey, 
teached  Brazos  on  the  1 9t h fro  n New  Orleans.  No  in- 
telligence from  Mon'erey  later  than  heretofore  given. 

From  New  Orleans  we  learn  that  the  steamship  Ala- 
bama, of  N.  O..  has  been  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  go- 
vernment for  S90,00!J. 

The  steamer  Neptune,  was  to  leave  Brazos  for  Tam- 
pico on  the  21st  inst.,  with  seven  eo  npanies  of  regul  irs 
of  the  second  regiment  artillery  under  the  command  ol 
Col.  Belton.  The  stea  mer  Sea  was  taking  in  tre  field 
bauery,  consisting  of  two  13-pounders  and  sixteen  0 
pounders. 

The  U S.  steamer  Mi-si-sipoi,  Com.  Perry’s  flag  ship, 
left  the  Balize  nn  the  23  1 ult  for  Tampico. 

The  sohr.  J.  T.  Bertine,  from  New  Orleans  for  Mata- 
gorda, with  government  stores,  was  wrecked  on  the  9. li 
ult. — vessel  and  cargo  a total  loss 

Chas.  G.  Miller,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Monterey,  to  convey  l fie  bodies  of  Captains 
Field  and  Williams  to  the  former  city. 

KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  MONTEREY. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  N.  O.  Picayune  lor  the  fol- 
lowing recapitulation,  prepared  from  the  re.turns 
which  were  inserted  in«a  late  number  of  the  Regis- 
ler — page  182.  “This,”  says  the  P.  “makes  the  sum 
total  of  killed  and  wounded  550.  If  to  these  were 
added  a lew  classed  as  missing,  it  would  bring  up 
our  loss  nearly  to  tne  figure  we  once  before  gave  — 
namely , 561 .” 

KILLED. 
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[Killed  56,  wounded  224.] 

3 53 

16 

208 

Grand  total 

13  72 

5 68 

5 

125  16 

246 

Grand  total  killed  158— wounded  392. 

Tampico. — Captain*.!.  G.  Barnard,  of  the  engineer 
corps,  embarked  in  the  Mississippi  with  Commodore 
Perry,  lor  Tampico,  for  the  purpose  we  understand,  of 
superintending  the  fortifications  there,  and  putting  them 
into  a suitable  state  of  defence.  We  consider  that  this 
port  is  a most  important  position  for  the  future  presecn- 
tton  of  the  war,  and  are  pleased  to  see  the  indications 
that  the  government  intend  to  garrison  and  hold  it  — 
General  Brooke,  will  have,  in  n short  time,  five  or  six 
hundred  disposable  troops  at  this  place,  all  ol  which  are 
to  be  embarked,  without  delay,  for  that  place,  and  an  ad- 
ditional force  will  no  doubt  be  sent  from  the  Rio  Grande. 

[N.  O.  Bulletin. 

1 he  bark  Ivanona  with  troops  for  Brazos,  to  sail  on 
Tuesday,  (December  1st.)  has  received  orders  to  change 
her  destination  to  Tampico. 

[dV.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

From  Santa  Fe,  we  have  dates  via  St.  Louis,  to  the 
20th  October.  General  Kearney  had  reached  205  miles 
south  of  Santa  Fe,  on  his  roure  to  California,  but  had 
already  abandoned  his  wagons.  Serious  apprehensions 
weie  entertained  at  Santa  Fe  in  regard  to  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army  there.  The  troops  were  wihout 
money  and  the  «ar  office  currency  was  hawked  about 
at  ten  per  cent  discount,  without  finding  buyers.  Gen. 
Kearney  had  sent  back  all  bu*  about  100  of  the  officers 
and  men  that  he  had  started  from  S mta  Fe  with. 

Mexican  Recreants— The  Mexican  papers  stale 
that  t e following  officers  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
co  rimand  bv  order  of  Santa  Anna,  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  lo:wn  of  Los  Pi'Z  is,  to  be  tried  fur  having 
mis  eliaved  belore  the  enemy  at  Monterey.  Generals 
Don  Antonin  Maria  de  J iarequi.  and  Don  Simeon  Ra- 
mirez; Colonels  J.  Carrasco  and  N.  Enciso;  Lieutenant 
Coin  iels  J.  Castro  anti  J.  Fernandez;  M ij  <rs  J.  M Be- 
lla, M.  Landeros  and  L.  Ramirez;  nd  ihe  Post-Adj.it- 
at. t of  the  battal  on  of  San  Luis,  M.  Huerta.  General 
Ponce  de  Leon  is  charged  with  preparing  the  accusations 
against  them. 

Naval  and  military  movements.  Commodore 
Perry  left  New  Orleans  on  Ihe  31<i  ult.  to  rejoin  his 
ship,  the  Mississippi,  off  the  bar.  intending  to  pro- 
ceed direct  toTainpico.  He  took  with  him  a de- 
tachment of  fifty  men  under  Lieut.  Crittenden,  of  the 
1st  infantry,  and  the  guns  and  munitions  of  war  be- 
iJei%ii ^FoP  ino0,,- <>f  Louisiana,  which  were  ten- 
Johnson.  Gen.  Brooke  (says'  llie'1tVWti,-ferfip~®rn_or 
<a\utie)  is  prepared  to  lake  the  responsibility  of  des- 
patching to  Tampico  any  amount  of  troops  that  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  its  defence,  and  Gen.  Jesup 
is  furthering  this  important  object  with  alacrity  in 
his  department.  The  Picayune  adds: 

In  a very  short  lime  there  will  have  been  sent 
from  this  point  about  six  hundred  effective  men  to 
garrison  the  captured  city  of  Tampico;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  additional  assistance  can  be  got  from  the 
Brazos  and  the  camps  along  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  arrival  of  more  than  a hundred  ad- 
ditional recruits,  raised  for  the  1st  and  3d  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  four  companies  of  rifles,  is  looked 
for  hourly.  As  we  announced  yesterday,  these  le- 
vies wdl  be  forthwith  sent  to  Tampico,  and  the  re- 
quisite ordnance  and  munitions  may  be  expected  to 
be  in  readiness  by  the  time  of  their  embarcation. — 
This  looks  like  expedition. 

It  was  thought,  some  time  ago,  that  Gen.  Patter- 
son would  be  ordered  to  march  upon  Tampico  with 
all  the  forces  on  the  Rio  Grande  that  could  be  spar- 
ed from  Gen.  Tay  lor’s  operations.  Tampico  is  now 
taken,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  possession  ot 
that  post  was  deemed  necessary  may  be  pursued 
with  advantage.  It  was  declared  by  many  of  the 
best  informed  military  men  as  a more  eligible  point 
from  which  to  make  a demonstration  upon  San  Luis 
Polosi  or  the  city  of  Mexico  than  Camargo;  and  if 
peace  is  not  soon  made,  of  which  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  hope,  offensive  operations  may  be 
renewed  under  very  favorable  auspices.  The  United 
States  now  have  military  possession  of  a tract  of  the 
enemy’s  territory  embracing  the  country  north  and 
east  of  a line  drawn  from  Munlerey  on  the  Pacific  to 
Monterey  upon  the  San  Juan.  Gen  Kearney,  after 
taking  Santa  Fe  and  New  Mexico,  has  gone  to  Cali- 
lorni.t,  where  the  American  flag  has  already  been 
planted  by  Com.  Sloat  and  Capt.  Fremont.  Gen. 
Wool  has  opened  communications  with  Gen.  Taylor 
from  near,  and  in  the  direction  of  Chihuahua. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  occupied 
by  American  troops,  and  the  recent  capture  of  Tam- 
pico extends  the  coast  possessions  of  the  United 
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States  within  threatening  proximity  to  the  heart  of 
Mexico.  When  a communication  is  forced  from 
Tampico  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  either  to 
MatBmoros,  Camargo,  or  Monterey,  by  the  way  of 
Linares  west  or  Saltillo  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
the  line  of  occupation  from  ocean  to  ocean  will  be 
complete  and  secure. 

Acting  Prize-Master  Rogers,  Passed  Midshipman 
Barrett,  Midshipmen  Smith  and  Marsh,  and  Purser 
Warrington  all  left  New  Orleans  with  Com.  Perry, 
to  join  the  U.  S.  squadron  in  the  gulf.  Capt.  Ber 
nard,  of  the  engineer  department,  also  goes  out  to 
superintend  the  works  at  Tampico. 

The  schr.  Telegraph,  one  of  the  prizes  taken  by 
Com.  Conner,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  20th 
ult.  under  charge  of  Midshipman  Smith. 

The  gallantry  of  Lieut.  Parker,  of  Pittsburg,  dur- 
ing the  attack  on  Tabasco,  is  very  warmly  commend- 
ed in  the  New  Orleans  paper.  Lieut.  P.,  it  will  be 
recollected,  commanded  the  prize  vessel  which  got 
ashore  and  was  attacked  by  an  overpowering  force 
of  Mexicans,  whom  he  gallantly  repulsed.  The  Pi- 
cayune says: 

“We  have  been  assured  by  an  eye-witness  that  his 
party  of  twenty- three  men  killed  fifty  lancers  in  de- 
fending themselves.  Letters  have  been  received 
making  an  apology  for  the  Mexican  troops  who  at- 
tacked Parker,  alleging  that  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  truce,  or  terms  upon  which  Com.  Perry  had  de- 
sisted from  firing  upon  the  town.  Qn  the  same  au- 
thority it  is  said,  that  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
duying  the  fiist  part  of  the  bombardment  was  abso- 
lutely frightful.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  final  bom- 
bardment, when  a hundred  more  shot  were  fired.” 

The  Harrisburg  Intelligencer  says  that  twelve  or 
fourteen  military  companies  have  tendered  their  ser- 
vices to  form  the  regiment  called  for  from  Pennsyl 
vania  by  the  war  department. 

“army  of  the  centre.” 

MARCH  FROM  SAN  ANTONIO  DE  BEXAR  TO  THE  RIO 
CRANDE- 

[Jlccompanying  General  Wool's  Official  Report. — See 
page  208  ] 

Camp  near  Pi  esidio  de  Rio  Grande, 

Mexico,  October  13,  184G. 

Sin:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I have 
the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  a brief  report  of  your 
route  and  march  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  the 
Rto  Grande  : _ 

First  day.  September  29 th — The  march  commenced 
at  9 o’clock  In  Ihe  morning;  and  in  about  one  l our, 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Alazon  Arroyo  was  crossed,  water 
being  found  there  only  at  uncertain  periods.  After 
leaving  this  narrow  valley,  the  land  rises,  and  is 
some  tv  rojj/nfy  ^tticfTsfcirt  the  water  courses,  i9 
generally  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  Leon  is  about 
thre>  miles  from  Alazon,  and  the  Medio  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Leon.  These  streams  are  seldom 
dry.  The  Medina,  distant  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  San  Antonio,  was  forded  at  4 o’clock  P.  M. — 
This  is  a fine  stream  of  waier,  rising  N.  W.  of  San 
Antonio,  and  a never- failing  tributary  of  the  river  of 
that  nan  e.  The  village  of  Castro' ille  is  located 
here;  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Germans.  The 
p ace  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and,  oi  course,  incapable 
o.  furnishing  supplies  of  any  soil  to  any  considerable 
extent.  It  is  understood  that  several  hundred  bush- 
els of  corn  have  been  procured  in  the  vicinity  this 
season.  The  camp  w as  a mile  west  of  the  village. — 
On  the  right  bank  i f the  river  the  grazing  was  not 
good;  the  dragoon  horses,  were,  therefore,  sent  over 
the  river,  where  the  grass  had  not  suffered  from  the 
fire. 

Second  day. — It  was  7 o’clock  this  morning  when 
we  left  the  camp.  In  a short  time  we  reached  a hill 
of  considerable  height,  in  descending  which,  the  axle- 
tree  of  an  ammunition  wagon  was  broken.  The 
main  body,  however,  passed  on,  after  the  necessary 
means  were  taken  for  repairs,  and  entered  upon  a 
wild  and  broken  country,  differing  very  much  from 
that  traversed  the  day  before.  The  Quije  w as  cross- 
ed about  19  o’clock,  distant  from  the  Medina  about 
nine  miles.  I he  land  here  is  fertile,  and  near  it  a 
small  German  settlement  is  formed,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  prosperity  in  its  appearance,  and  the 
people  complain  of  much  sickness.  From  the  Quije 
to  the  Alamos  there  is  a distance  of  five  miles,  and 
thence  to  the  Hondo  is  about  seven  miles.  The 
country  is  rolling  and  rocky;  has  more  limber  than 
is  usual  in  Texas,  among  which  the  stunted  live 
oak,  the  only  kind  found  here,  is  most  conspicuous. 
The  Hondo  is  good  water,  but  is  not  a continuous 
stream;  near  our  encampment  the  water  was  found 
only  in  pools.  We  reached  this  position  at  2 o’clock 
P.  M. 

Third  day. — The  march  of  this  day  commenced  a 
few  minutes  before  sunrise.  Soon  after  leaving 
camp,  the  column  entered  upon  an  opeD  prairie,  pre- 


sent ing  the  worst  features  of  the  hog  wallow  species; 
which  in  wet  weather  would  be  almost  impassable. 
The  Seco  is  nearly  seven  miles  from  the  Hondo,  and, 
from  its  name,  is  probably  dry  at  certain  seasons. 

The  Sabinal  was  crossed  a few  minutes  after  12 
o’clock,  where  we  found  the  advance,  under  Colonel 
Harney,  in  camp.  The  soil  through  which  the  road 
of  to-dav  passes  is  generally  of  clay,  with  superficial 
deposites  of  gravel.  Distance  of  to-day  about  twen- 
ty miles. 

Fourth  day. — The  whole  body  started  this  morning 
at  5 o’clock.  The  country  traversed  throughout  the 
day  is  thickly  covered  with  herbs  and  dwarf  shrubs, 
hut  the  trees  are  few  and  of  little  size.  Stony  creek 
is  about  seven  miles  from  the  Sabinal,  and  from  it  to 
the  west  branch  of  the  Frio  the  distance  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  second  dragoons,  infantry,  and  volunteers 
were  encamped  at  this  place,  while  the  first  dra 
goons  and  artillery  passpd  on  over  a road  of  almost 
solid  limestone,  shaded  at  intervals  by  scraggy  live 
oaks  to  the  Leona,  where  we  arrived  about  12  o’- 
clock. It  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  banks  of 
this  creek  preparatory  to  the  passage  of  the  train 
which,  after  the  labors  of  the  pioneers,  was  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  water  of  this  stream  is  the 
best  on  the  route,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  quantity 
is  annually  increasing.  In  its  immediate  vicinity,  on 
the  left  hank,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  covered  with  an 
unusually  dense  growth  of  timber.  The  grazing  is 
r.ot  good. 

Fifth  day. — After  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  Leona, 
the  country  presents  the  usua  I appearance  of  the  prai 
rie,  is  of  a steril  and  unproductive  character,  stony, 
and  without  much  timber.  We  came  in  sight  of  the 
Nueces  in  three  hours’  march,  distant  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Leona.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
there  is  an  open  prairie;  hut,  either  from  fires  or  pre- 
vious encampments,  furnished  a very  scanty  supply 
of  grass. 

Sixth  day. — The  Nueces  was  forded  about  6 o’clock 
in  Ihe  morning,  after  which  the  column  entered  upon 
a desert  region,  abounding  in  dwarfish  specimens  of 
chaparral  and  mezquite,  and  a luxurious  growth  of 
prickly  pear.  Between  the  Neuces  arid  the  Mina, 
an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  soil  is  of  clay, 
with  the  exception  of  a belt  of  sand  about  half  a mile 
in  width,  nearly  midway  between  the  streams.  The 
banks  of  the  V i ina  required  a little  labor  to  render 
the  ford  practicable.  Traversing  a continuation  of 
the  same  desert  waste,  we  arrived  at  the  channel  of 
the  Erquipula  about  10  o’clock.  This  was  found 
perfectly  dry,  and  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  to 
the  Chaparoza.  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  Mi- 
na, which  we  readied  about  noon.  The  water  here 
was  in  stagnant  pools,  senarni from  the  natural  bed 
-r  .t.w  o,i  cam. 

Seventh  day. — From  the  Chaparoza. the  road  lies 
through  a hog-wallow  prairie,  extending  a mile  or 
two,  which  then  becomes  sandy,  and  abounds  in  the 
usual  amount  of  thorny  vegetation.  The  Saline,  or 
Salidito,  is  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  the  Chapa- 
roza; its  name  indicales  that  its  waters  are  brackish, 
and  Mexican  guides  so  report  them;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact;  and  in  purity  of  flavor  it  is  hardly  sur 
passed  by  any  stream  on  the  route.  A temporary 
bridge  of  branches  required  a few  repairs  before  the 
passage  of  the  artillery  and  baggage  wagons  was  ef- 
fected. Passing  over  a region  of  country  ol  the  same 
uninviting  aspect  as  before,  we  reached  the  Picoza, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Chaparoza,  which,  like 
the  latter,  consisted  only  of  detached  pools  of  bad  wa 
ter,  and  so  thickly  surrounded  with  the  prickly  pear 
as  almost  to  elude  the  search.  The  grazing  here  was 
poor,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  furlh 
er.  Four  miles  in  advance  we  came  upon  a series  of 
pools,  the  waters  of  which  are  somewhat  brackish, 
and  to  which,  doubtless,  the  name  of  Salidito  was 
originally  given,  now  misapplied,  as  above  stated, 
to  a stream  of  pure  fresh  water.  After  halting  here 
a short  lime,  intelligence  was  received  that  there  was 
good  water  ahead;  and  in  about  an  hour’s  march  we 
reached  another  collection  of  ponds,  which,  in  high 
water,  are  supposed  to  form  a rivulet,  whose  conflu- 
ence with  the  Cuevas,  ten  or  eleven  miles  farther 
west,  it  is  conjectured,  forms  the  Norita.  The  fuel 
at  this  place  was  scarce,  ana  the  grazing  scanty. — 
Distance  to-day  twenty-two  miles. 

Eighth  day — The  country  traversed  to-day  is  ge- 
nerally flat,  and  supports  but  a very  scattered  growth 
of  vegetation.  We  encamped  oa  the  banks  of  the 
supposed  Cuevas.  Fuel  wa3  with  difficulty  procured 
here,  and  even  the  prickly  pear  was  reduced  to  a 
dwarf.  The  water  was  in  ponds,  muddy  and  unpala- 
table. This  encampment  was  continued  until  the  8th; 
it  having  been  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  under  Colonel  Harney,  and  effect  a concen- 
tration of  both  detachments,  before  proceeding  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  distant  about  twelve  miles. — 
These  troops  came  up  on  the  7tb,  about  10  o’clok, 
A.  M. 
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Tenth  day — Thr  armv  arrived  at  Ihe  Rio  Grande 
tnis  day  at  1J  o’clock  A.  M.  The  road  is  very  wind- 
ing, and  passes  over  several  narrow  and  deep  ravines, 
which  were  crossed,  however,  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  country  is  hilly,  the  vegetation  stunted 
and  scattered,  and  the  soil  of  indifferent  quality. 

The  line  of  march  is  known  as  Wool’s  road.  It 
is  more  circuitous  than  Ihe  old  Presidio  route;  but, 
by  crossing  the  streams  nearer  their  source,  it  is  per* 
haps  practicable  for  an  army  during  a greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  Its  general  direction  is  southwest- 
erly; the  southing  being  mostly  made  west  of  the 
Nueces. 

It  may  he  added  that  the  march  was  accomplished 
under  circumstances  no  less  favorable  than  was  the 
success  which  attended  it  remarkable.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  a drought  of  several  weeks,  which  had 
not  only  rendered  the  road  hard  and  in  good  condi- 
tion for  travelling,  but  had  reduced  the  streams  to  a 
fordable  depth.  Over  many  of  the  latter  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  construct  bridges  during  freshets,  and 
to  ford  them  at  such  times  would  be  impossible  A 
large  portion  of  the  route  lies  through  a country,  the 
soil  of  which  is  of  such  a nature  that  even  light  rains 
would  convert  the  roads  into  a condition  so  a-  to  be 
impassable  for  loaded  wagons,  even  if  the  streams 
offered  no  obstacles.  It  is  presumed  that  east  of  the 
Nueces,  during  all  seasons,  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  water;  west  of  that  river,  however,  the  streams  ate 
generally  shallow,  and  soon  become  dry.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  therefore,  that  droughts  of  long  du- 
ration are  favorable  to  military  operations  in  this 
country. 

The  temperature  during  the  march  has  been  very 
unequal,  and  its  extremes  appear  somewhat  remark- 
able. On  some  days  the  mercury  has  ranged  from 
90°  to  95°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  night  it  has  sunk  to 
48°.  These  nights,  though  cold,  have  been  favora- 
ble, as  the  heavy  deposiles  of  dew  thereby  produced 
greatly  improved  the  grazing,  and  might  have  prov- 
ed, if  necessary,  a substitute  for  water. 

Very  respectful!) , 1 am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  P.  KINGSBURY, 
Lieutenant  Ordnance. 

Brigadier  General  J.  E Wool, 

Comd’ng  Centre  Division  Army  of  Mexico. 

ampudia’s  troci.  AMATION. 

The  general  commanding  the  1 Jinny  of  the  North'  to  the 
people  of  these  departments: 

Fellow  citizens:  Occupied  beiore  all  things  else 
in  pruviding  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  integ- 
rity of  the  territory  of  our  bel  ved  republic  against 
the  enemy  that  has  invaded  her  soil,  Ihe  supreme 
government  thought  proper  to  entrust  to  me  the  com- 
mand of  the  patriotic  troops  destined  on  the  northern 
frontier  to  this  holy  purpose.  I accepted  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  post  assigned  me — [lor  the  zeal  with 
which  I have  ever  defended  the  holy  cause  of  the 
people  is  notorious  to  every  one] — and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  assumed  the  direction  of  sur.h 
means  as  were  in  my  power  I o repel  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  But  fearmg.that  the  chaige  would  prove 
too  great  for  my  feeble  abilities,  1 soliciied  the  wor- 
thy arid  most  excellent  Senor  Gen.  Dun  Juan  Nepo- 
riuceno  Almonte  to  come  and  relieve  me  Irom  the 
command  of  the  army,  presuming  that  the  illustri- 
ous conqueror  ol  Pauuco  would  on  his  return  to 
Mexico  resume  the  reins  ol  our  national  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  19th  instant  the  enemy  having  appeared  in 
the  vicinity  of  Monterey  ami  encamped  in  the  San 
Domingo  woods — their  camp  being  one  league  in 
length  and  three  leagues  in  circumicrence,  1 ordered 
their  movements  to  be  carefully  observed,  and  hos- 
tilities to  be  commenced  forth  w Hh;  the  generals  and 
other  officers,  who  were  under  my  command,  of  eve- 
ry branch  of  the  service,  being  ail  deeiaeil  to  risk  a 
combat  rather  than  retreat. 

The  redoubts  ol  the  Citadel  and  of  the  new  Cathe* 
dral  opened  their  fires  the  same  day  upon  ihe  euemy, 
who  were  occupied  during  that  and  .he  succeeding 
day  in  reconnoitering  and  preparing  for  the  attack. 

On  the  21st,  the  assault  was  made  by  a formidable 
body  of  their  troops,  chiefly  ol  the  regular  army, 
upoD  the  bridge  of  the  purisina  and  our  redoubts  of 
the  Teneria  and  Rincon  del  Diablo,  but  they  were 
gloriously  driven  back  by  our  valiant  veterans,  with 
a positive  loss  to  our  adversaries  of  filteen  hundred 
men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Gen.  Taylor  directed 
his  columns  of  attack  against  the  Bishop’s  lull,  an 
elevation  commanding  the  city,  and  although  in  their 
first  advance  they  were  repulsed  in  a skirmish,  a full 

brigade  of  regular  troops  returned  to  the  chaige 

Unfortunately  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a mortar 
which  defended  the  position,  got  out  of  order  and 
became  useless,  arid,  although  as  soon  as  advised  of 
it,  I sent  a reinforcement  of  infantry,  wilh  two  piece! 
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of  I'ilit  artil!  ry,  to  their  aid,  it  reached  the  hill  too 
late — 'he  enemy  had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  i lie  castle. 

This  accident  compelled  me  to  concentrate  my 
force  in  the  Plaza,  in  order  to  present  to  the  foe  a 
more  vigorous  defence,  and  to  repel  on  the  231  as 
was  done,  the  assaults  made  by  them  through  the 
streets  anil  houses  of  the  city.  But,  as  under  these 
circumstances.  I suffered  great  S"arcitv  of  atom  uni 
lion  and  provisions,  and  in  spite  of  the  ardor  with 
whirh  the  entire  army,  both  legulars  and  auxiliaries. 
« ere  animated,  I proposed  to  the  American  general 
a parlei,  which  resulted  in  an  understanding  by 
whirh  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  army,  the  per- 
sonal of  the  division  under  my  command,  its  arms  and 
equipments  were  preserved. 

This  is  a true  statement  of  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  up  to  the  24tll  inst.,  and  if  an  inadequate 
supply  of  means  and  other  circumstances  have  led  to 
this  result,  ive  have  yet  no  cause  for  a moment’s  dis- 
may. for  the  republic  will  now  put  forward  all  her 
elements  of  greatness:  and  w ith  one  single  victory, 
which  we  may,  shall,  and  must  obtain,  will  solve  the 
problem  definitely  in  favor  of  our  arms. 

People  of  the  East:  The  event  vvhi'h  occurred  at 
Monterey  is  of  little  moment.  The  favorite  general 
of  the  Mexicans,  the  worthy  and  most  excellent  Se- 
nor  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  S inta  Anna,  will  promptly 
take  charge,  in  person,  of  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign. Let  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism  continue  to 
burn  in  our  bosoms,  and  without  fail  we  will  triumph 
over  our  enemies. 


PEDRO  DE  AMPUD1A. 
Headquarters,  Saltillo,  29ik  Sept.,  1816. 


STEAM  BOAT  DISASTERS. 


Although  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
marine  disasters  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
yet  seldom  indeed  has  it  occurred  that  so  many  and 
su<  h distressing  occurrences  have  been  crowded 
into  so  brief  a period,  as  within  the  last  few  days. — 
Our  entire  sheet  would  be  inadequate  to  record  the 
painful  particulars  that  the  present  week’s  mails 
have  crowded  upon  us.  Two  or  three  only,  of  the 
most  lalal  to  life  and  property  of  those  accounts  we 
abbreviate  for  ur  crow  ded  column--.  The  first  it  will 
be  seen,  iva.  not  incident  to  the  season  or  gales,  but 
to  Western  l-land  navigation. 

FATAL  CuLLIjIuN  OF  THE  STEAMERS  MARIA  AND  SOL- 
TANA. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic  of  the  23d  Nov.,  says — 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  about  2 o’clock,  the 
steamer  Maria,  Captain  Dunnica,  bound  hence  for 
Memphis,  and  the  steamer  Sultana,  Captain  Pea-e, 
from  VicUsnurg  for  this  port,  came  in  collision  near 
the  iiead  of  Natchez  Island,  and  ahoul  seven  miles 
below  the  city  of  Natchez,  the  bow  of  the  Sultana 
striking  the  Maria  on  the  larboard  side  abreast  of 
the  boilers,  cutting  through  her  guards  and  breaking 
into  the  hull  some  distance  below  the  water  line. — 
The  Maria  filled  with  water  and  sunk  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes  within  two  feet  of  the  cabin  floor.  The 
boilers  of  ihe  Maria  were  knocked  off  their  stands, 
severing  the  connecting  pipes,  filling  the  space  be- 
tween the  low  er  deck  and  cabin  floor  with  steam 
and  boiling  water,  scalding  nearly  all  those  persons 
in  that  portion  of  the  boat  alt  of  the  boilers,  consist- 
ing ol  the  deck  hands  and  some  few  deck  p'assen- 
geis.  The  nnly  person  known  to  be  lost  or  injured 
in  the  upper  cabin  was  Mr.  James  P.  Durst,  the 
principal  cleik  of  the  boat,  who  at  the  lime  of  the 
collision,  was  standing  at  his  desk  in  the  office,  sort- 
ing out  some  letters  for  delivery  at  Natchez. 

As  soon  as  fhe  boats  struck,  and  be, ore  the  effects 
of  the  shock  were  known,  he  Sprang  into  the  Social 
Hall  and  cried  out  to  liie  passengers  “not  to  be 
aiarmeu,"  ami  returned  to  his  offi  e to  secure  his 
book-;  alter  that  time  he  was  not  seen,  and  it  is  sup- 
po-eti  that  he  must  have  been  crushed  and  fell 
through  the  floor,  liie  office  being  entirely  destroyed, 
and  tne  desk  forced  into  the  Social  Hall. 

The  thiid  engineer  is  also  missing,  and,  no  doubt, 
buried  .uuitl  ihe  ruins  of  the  lower  neck.  The  crew 
of  'he  boat  numbered  52;  of  these  only  nine  could 
be  inu-iered  vvilnm  three  hours  aTler  the  collision, 
win.  h time  we  lelt  the  wreck,  who  had  escaped  un- 
injured. These  were  principally  the  firemen  ami 
saoors  on  duty.  Auout  20  are  missing  and  must 
hive  peri-died  immediately.  Twenty  one  were  res 
c jed,  out  all  so  dreadfully  scalded  Inal  there  are  no 
h pe9  of  their  recovery  with  the  exception  of  a third 
cook,  a man  ol  color.  In  a lew  minutes  after  the 
Collision,  liie  steamer  Talma,  which  was  ascending 
tlie  river,  ca  . e alongside  and  scut  her  yawl,  under 
Charge  u!  tlie  male,  to  me  Maria,  and  succeeded,  by 
means  ol  culling  through  the  decks  and  forcing  off 
the  doors  ol  Uie  deek  rooms,  iu  rescuing  nine  of  the 
sufferers. 


The  Sultana  hnv  icg  received  the  force  of  the  colli- 
sion immediately  upon  her  bow,  was  not  materially 
injured.  The  loss  of  a few  feet  of  the  guards  of  her 
bow,  principally  on  the  starboard  side,  was  the  only 
injury  of  note  received  above  decks. 

Mr.  James  Peters,  the  pilot  at  the  wheel  of  Ihe 
Sultana,  informed  us  that  he  hold  his  boat  in  its  pro- 
per position — the  channel  of  the  river — and  that 
when  he  discovered  the  Maria  he  thought  her  run- 
ning the  bend  on  the  Louisiana  shore.  As  the  boats 
neared  each  other,  he  found  that  the  Maria  was  in 
Ihe  channel  standing  over  for  the  bar.  He  immedi- 
alely  rang  the  bell,  stopped  his  boat  and  notified  (he 
engineer  to  be  irt  readiness  to  back  her.  The  Maria’s 
engine  was  not  stopped  until  it  was  done  from  the 
effects  of  the  collision.  As  soon  as  he  discoveted 
that  the  Maria  was  in  a sinking  condition,  he  rang 
the  bell  to  go  ahead,  and  forced  the  latter,  by  the 
bow  of  the  Sultana,  for  several  hundred  yards,  over 
to  the  bar  of  the  island  where  she  sunk.  Mr.  Pe- 
ters, in  the  emergency,  showed  great  presence  of 
mind,  for,  had  the  Maria  sunk  at  the  point  where  the 
collision  took  place  nearly  every  soul  on  hoard  mu*! 
have  perished.  We  did  not  converse  with  the  pilot 
of  the  Maria,  nor  have  we  heard  his  version  of  the 
case. 

As  soon  as  the  Maria  had  settled  down  upon  the 
bar,  Captain  Pease  lashed  the  Sultana  alongside  and 
rendered  with  his  officers  and  crew,  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  aid  in  saving  the  property  on  the 
sunken  vessel,  and  in  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the 
unfortunate  beings  on  board  her.  The  sufferers  vvere 
conveyed  to  the  cabin  floor  of  the  Sultana,  where 
mattresses  had  been  provided.  One  or  two  medical 
gentlemen,  who  chanced  to  be  on  board,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  passengei’9,  went  promptly  to  work 
and  enacted  the  parts  of  good  Samaritans  upon  the 
melancholy  occasion.  Captain  Hite,  of  the  Talma, 
was  also  earnestly  rendering  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  further  assistance  from  his  boat  being 
deemed  unnecessary,  he  kindly  proffered  to  convey 
the  sufferers  to  Natchez,  where  the  advantages  of 
immediate  medical  aid,  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
might  be  obtained.  His  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
before  daylight  the  sufferers  were  put  on  hoard  the 
whart-boat,  at  Natchez,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  directory  ol  the  hospital. 

We  will  not  pain  our  readers  with  a recital  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  poor  scalded  beings,  some  of  them 
stripped  of  their  skin  from  head  to  foot,  others  with 
the  skin  pealed  from  their  hands  and  hanging  loosely 
al  their  fingers’  ends.  Their  unearthly  groans  and 
piercing  cries  for  water  to  quench  their  burning 
thirst,  are  too  horrible  to  think  upon — too  awful  to 
relate. 

The  Maria  will  probably  be  a total  loss.  She  was 
a steamer  of  the  largest  class,  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent appoint&.-onts  o floating  palace. 

Certificates  are  published,  signed  by  eleven  of  th«. 
passengers  of  the  Sultana,  and  by  three  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Maria,  slating  their  belief  that  the 
collision  was  purely  accidental. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  25lh  says:  “We 
learn  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  steamer  Su- 
perb, which  arrived  here  last  evening,  that  of  the 
twenty  one  persons  scalded  on  board  the  Maria,  and 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Natchez,  seventeen  have 
died,  and  there  was  little  hope  of  the  recovery  of 
the  remaining  four.” 

THE  NEW  AND  SPLENDID  STEAMER  ATLANTIC 
WRECKED. 

Welt?  London,  Thursday.  Nov.  26,  2,  P.  M. 

The  Gale  and  the  Boats  — The  weather  yester- 
day and  to-day  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  se- 
vere, for  the  season,  on  record — and  the  consequent 
derangement  of  the  mails,  and  the  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced by  people  in  travelling,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Yesterday  daw  ned  upon  us,  accompanied 
by  a regular  “No’  easter,”  with  rain  and  sleet,  which 
continued  till  l.ite  in  the  night,  when  it  cleared  off, 
the  wind  shifted  to  WNW.and  has  blown  with  great 
violence  all  day. 

The  steamer  New  Haven,  from  Greenport  for  Al- 
lyn’s  Point,  came  over  as  usual,  and  landed  her  pas- 
sengers al  the  Point,  took  on  board  the  Boston  pas- 
sengeis  for  New  York,  and  came  down  the  river. — 
She  did  riot  venture  across  the  Sound,  however,  but 
remained  here  until  this  morning,  when  she  returned 
to  Allyn’s  Point,  and  still  remains  there. 

At  about  1 o’clock  this  morning  the  Atlantic  came 
do-'n  (rom  Allyn’s  Point.  She  was  due  here  at  10 
o’clock  last  evening,  but  the  cars  vere  detained  by 
the  storm,  and  did  not  reae.h  Allyn’s  Point  until  12. 
i he  Atlantic  had  great  difficulty  in  landing  here,  on 
account  of  the  severity  ol  the  gale,  but  there  being 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  passengers  to  come  on  shore, 
and  a number  to  go  on  board  lor  New  York,  Captain 
Dustao,,  after  a battle  of  some  three-fourths  of  an 


hour  w ith  the  elements, succeeded  in  placing  his  boat 
along  side  the  wharf.  She  left  at  2 A.  M.  for  New 
York. 

The  Mohegan,  due  here  from  New  York  this  mor- 
ning al  3 o’clock,  arrived  at  about  8-  Site  came  to 
anchor  under  Charles  island,  some  hours  after  leav- 
ing New  York,  and  remained  until  five  o’clock  this 
nu  rning,  when  she  got  under  weigh  and  came  down 
the  Sound  before  the  gale. 

This  morning,  as  soon  as  the  people  began  to  stir, 
it  w as  reported  that  a steamboat  was  ashore  on  Fish- 
ers Island,  opposite  North  Hill,  not  far  from  the 
Smith  Dumpling;  and  from  an  examination  by  glas- 
ses which  revealed  a large  size  9teamer,  it  was  fear- 
ed  that  it  must  be  the  steamer  Atlantic,  which  left 
for  New  York  at  2 o’clock  A.  M. 

Friday,  Nov.  27,  6 o’clock  A.  M. — Tbe  steamer 
New  Haven  came  down  from  Allyn’s  Point  last  eve- 
ning, having  on  board  several  officers  of  Ihe  Railroad 
Company,  for  the  purpose  we  suppose,  of  attempting 
to  afford  relief  to  those  on  board  the  Atlantic,  and  if 
possible,  rescue  the  noble  steamer  from  her  danger- 
ous situation;  but,  owing  to  the  continued  fury  of  tbe 
gale,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  make  the  attempt; 
and  the  New  Haven  and  Mohegan  are  now  lying  in 
the  dork. 

On  Friday,  at  half-past  2 o’clock,  the  steamboat 
Mohegan  went  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  pick- 
ed tip  twenty  two  dead  bodies. 

A part  of  the  Atlantic’s  machinery  gave  out  on 
Thursday  night;  the  steam  box  bursted  shortly  after 
she  left  New  London,  being  wrenched  apart  by  the 
heavy  sea;  and  letling  go  her  anchor,  she  drifted  to 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  Fishet’s  Island  shore — 
where  she  was  riding  at  anchor  when  the  Mohegan 
went  down  to  her  on  Thursday  noon. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  4g  o’clock, she  went  ashore, 
arid  entirely  to  pieces.  The  persons  who  lost  their 
lives,  did  so  in  attempting  to  get  on  shore. 

Dr.  Haslerand  Lieut.  Norton,  of  the  Navy,  went 
on  board  Ihe  Atlantic  when  she  landed  hereon  Wed- 
nesday night. 

A number  of  persons  were  left  on  the  island,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Wintfirop,  when  tbe  Mohegan 
left,  many  of  whom  were  badly  wounded;  and  five 
dead  bodies  were  just  picked  up  when  the  Mohegan 
left,  but  were  not  taken  on  board. 

The  Mohegan  has  gone  to  Norwich,  with  a num- 
ber of  the  dead  and  living  persons  taken  from  the  is- 
land, and  will  return  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  this 
evening. 

Mr.  George  W.  Rogers,  of  this  city,  it  is  stated, 
jumped  from  the  stern  of  the  boat  upon  the  beach,  but 
before  he  could  gather  himself  up,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a wave,  and  carried  far  out  into  the  boiling  surge, 
among  broken  pieces  of  the  wreck. 

Captain  Crandall,  the  second  pilot,  says  no  earthly 
power  could  have  rendered  them  any  assistance  on 
Thursday. 

It  is  related  of  Plantain  Dustan,  who  took  and  kept 
his  position  over  the  upper  saioan,  that  to  the  re- 
peated and  earnest  solicitation  of  his  companions  in 
peril,  not  to  expose  himself  thus,  he  replied — “ If  the 
.Atlantic  goes,  I go  with  her  ” 

The  body  of  Capl.  Dustan  was  brought  on  by  the 
train,  and  several  of  the  passengers  who  were  saved 
also  came  on.  They  report  that  the  weather  was 
piercing  cold.  The  ice  formed  rapidly  and  was  two 
inches  thick  when  the  landing  was  made.  A num- 
ber of  those  who  attempted  to  swim  ashore  became 
chill’d  and  vvere  drowned,  while  others  were  severe- 
ly bruised  and  wounded  by  the  angry  violence  of  the 
waves. 

It  is  slated  that  Captain  Dustan,  who  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most  fear- 
less navigators  of  the  Sound,  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  much  against  his  better  judgment,  by 
the  impatience  of  passengers  to  leave  New  London. 

The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following  as  the 
account  of  Stetson,  the  second  Captain  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

About  midnight,  she  left  New  London,  and  when 
about  nine  miles  outside  of  the  light  house,  the  steam 
pipe  running  into  the  steam  chimney  bursted,  ren- 
dering the  engine  entirely  useless. 

The  anchors  vvere  immediately  hove  over,  at  which 
the  steamer  rode  through  that  night,  which  was  very 
dark  and  stormy. 

At  daylight  she  was  abreast  of  New  London  light, 
drifting  all  the  while  toward  the  shore. 

Tbe  steam  pipes  vvere  first  cut  away,  next  the  pi- 
lot house,  and  then  the  bulkheads,  so  as  to  give  the 
wind  a clear  sweep  through  the  vessel,  and  render 
less  surface  to  its  attack. 

The  colors  were  hoisted  half-mast,  but  in  the  Mo- 
hegan’s  attempting  some  measures  to  go  to  her  as- 
sistance, were  hauled  down  by  order  ot  Capt.  Dus- 
tan. who  knew  that  her  efforts  would  be  ineffectual. 
Thus  the  steamer  remained  all  day,  till  toward  fiv» 
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in 'the  afttri  thin  <f  Thursday,  Hip  wind  lulled,  and 
hopes  "«re  raised  that  all  danger  was  over,  hut  not 
1.  ng  after,  the  wind  shifted  two  points,  and  blew 
with  more  than  previous  violence. 

The  Atlantic  gradually  drifted  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  shore  ail  Thursday  night,  and  for  two  hours, 
from  2 till  4 o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  lay  within  a 
cable’s  length  of  the  breakers,  held  by  her  two  an- 
chors. At  about  half-past  4 the  stern  Uurhed.snd 
both  cables  instantaneously  parted,  and  she  broached 
to,  lying  broadside  to  the  shore,  in  a heavy  surf. 

The  coast  was  bold  and  rocky  inside  of  a racy 
reef:  had  she  broached  to  the  other  way,  so  that  her 
bow  would  have  touched  the  breakers,  perhaps  not  a 
life  would  have  been  saved.  The  vessel  went  to 
pieces  immediately;  within  five  minutes  of  her  strik- 
ing, nothing  was  left  of  her  entire,  but  her  engines. 
The  freight  had  mostly  been  thrown  overboard  some 
time  previous. 

Capt.  Dustan  was  last  seen  by  our  informant  when 
the  latter  received  orders  from  him  to  go  forward 
and  at  the  proper  moment  let  go  the  chains.  At 
thatt  ime  the  captain  stood  upon  the  after  promenade 
deck,  giving  his  orders  as  calmly  and  with  as  little 
apparent  emotion  as  if  upon  shore.  All  his  efforts 
seemed  to  be  for  the  preservation  of  his  passengers 
— his  own  fate  was  joined  with  that  of  the  vessel  he 
commanded. 

Mr.  Stetson  went  forward  with  Mr.  Kingston,  first 
mate,  Mr.  Boyle,  the  clerk,  and  Charles  Christian,  deck 
hand — the  latter  was  lashed  to  a long  rope,  and  lowered, 
so  that  communicaiion  could  be  had  with  the  shore,  but 
the  violence  ol  the  waves  tore  him  from  the  line,  and  he 
himself  was  saved  with  great  difficulty.  The  outers 
mentioned  were,  when  she  struck,  washed  overboard, 
and  all  reached  the  land  in  safety. 

Mr  Stetson,  who,  from  all  accounts,  acted  like  a man 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  trying  scene,  states 
that  to  every  passenger  was  given  one  or  as  many  life 
preservers  as  he  might  choose  to  take,  and  they  were 
the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  By  direction  of  Capt. 
Dustan  planks  were  also  strongly  lashed  together  and 
pointed  out  to  the  passengers,  In  a word,  every  thing 
was  done  that  could  be  done.  The  passengers,  says 
Mr.  Stetson,  acted  nobly;  there  was  no  confusion,  no 
selfish  excitement;  each  one  seemed  to  regard  more  the 
safety  of  his  neighbor  than  of  himself.  He  speaks  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  their  conduct  throughout. 

Captain  Vanpelt,  of  the  Molugan,  and  Captain  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Cleopatra,  furnished  every  assistance  that 
lay  in  their  power,  to  the  wants  of  the  sufferers; 
clothes,  provisions,  everything  needed,  in  fact,  was  giv 
en  with  an  unsparing  hand,  Mr.  Tarb"X,  of  Norwich, 
also  lavished  his  hospitality  upon  each  and  every  sufferer 
that  he  mei;  his  kindness  is  most  highly  spoken  ol  by 
many  who  were  the  subjects  of  it. 

Added  to  the  above  account  given  bv  the  Herald,  was 
the  follow ing  incredible  paragraph;  ‘-But  one  scene  in 
the  drama,  our  duiy.  though  not  our  will,  compels  us  to 
publish  While  the  hand  of  death  "as  busy  in  this 
place  of  sorrow  and  disaster,  the  hand  of  mao  was  en 
paged  in  robbing  the  victims  of  the  storm.  As  the  bo 
dies  washed  a.-hore.  there  were  beings  in  human  form 
who  could  with  a callousness  ol  heart  almost  ipcb  dib1-. 
stoop  down  and  plunder  them  nf  orttete  of  v due 
io  be  found.  The  clothes  ol  some  were  cut,  and  waten 
es,  money,  jewelry,  anything  convertible  to  gold,  was 
stolen.  Diet  we  not  know  this  statement  to  be  true,  we 
should  I ardly  dare  to  believe  it.” 

This,  we  learn,  from  recent  and  better  authorities, 
is  untrue.  True,  the  precaution  was  taken  to  secuie 
whatever  was  likely  to  induce  temptation,  but,  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  relies  lor  whoever 
may  be  rightfully  entitled  t'>  them.  It  is  slated  that 
they  have  been  carefully  preserved  for  that  purpose. 

We  copy  the  following  passages  from  a statement 
furnished  the  Herald  by  Mr.  Marsh,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

The  passengers  left  Boston  at  half  past  five  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  They  proceeded  over  the 
Worcester  and  Norwich  roads,  and  reached  Ally n’a 
Point  at  half  past  eleven  on  that  night.  They  there 
went  on  board  the  Atlantic.  She  left  for  New  York 
between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 

There  were  between  seventy  and  eighty  persons  on 
board  in  all,  including  passengers,  officers,  crew  and 
servants. 

The  Atlantic  got  well  under  way,  and  was  running 
along  finely,  when  the  steam  chest  exploded,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  the  wind  shifted  from  the 
north-east  to  the  north-west,  and  blew  almost  a per- 
fect hurricane. 

The  steamer  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  darkness 
and  confusion,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  cries 
of  the  scalded.  It  was  a frightful  scene  to  behold. 
Capt.  Dustan  instantly  called  all  hands  to  the  fore 
deck,  and  ordered  them  to  heave  over  the  anchors, 
but  it  was  found  almost  impossible  for  a man  to  stand 
on  deck,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  gale 
the  sea  continually  making  a breach  over  her  bows. 
Owing  to  this,  it  took  nearly  an  hour  to  gel  out  the 
three  anchors. 

The  steamer  worked  heavily,  plunging  her  bows 


i rder  at  every  lurch,  at  d dragging  her  anchors.  Be- 
1 w it  i Ihc  time  of  and  t rirgai  d day  light,  it  is  thought 
that  she  draggid  about  11  miles. 

The  fires  were  all  put  out  at  daylight  on  Thursday, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  peril  d of  going  ashore,  the 
passengers  and  crew  suffered  from  the  intense  cold. 
The  only  means  of  keepine  warm  was  to  wrap  them- 
selves in  blankets,  and  walk  briskly  around  the  stea- 
mer. 

All,  at  this  time,  began  to  look  lo  Iheir  own  person- 
al safety.  All  put  on  the  life  preservers  that  the 
ship  was  so  plentifully  supplied  with,  and  prepared 
themselve-  for  any  eoiergerry.  The  doors,  shut 
ters,  settees,  &e.  &c.  were  detached  and  cut  away, 
for  rafts  to  drift  ashore  upon,  whenever  she  should 
strike. 

The  gale  increasing  in  violence.  Capt.  Dustan.  who 
preserved  his  self-possession  throughout  the  perilous 
time,  ordered  about  forty  tons  of  coal  to  be  thrown 
overboard,  in  order  to  lighten  the  vessel. 

About  noon  on  Thursday  the  smoke  pipes  which 
were  very  large  and  heavy, were  ordered  lobe  thrown 
overboard.  This  was  done,  the  captain  assisting,  and 
the  steamer  was  eased  for  a short  time.  There  was 
less  offered  to  the  force  of  the  wind. 

The  steamer  continued  to  drift,  however,  and  ev- 
ery thing  looked  terrible  and  hopeless. 

The  danger  increased  so  rapidly  that  between  2 
and  3 o’clock  Capt.  Dustan  ordered  the  decks  to  be 
cleared  of  all  merchandize  or  every  thing  that  was 
in  the  way.  Cases  of  boots,  shoes,  barrel  of  flour, 
stoves,  &r.  &c.  including  one  package  said  to  contain 
$7,000  worth  of  plate,  were  thrown  overboard. — 
There  were  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
lace  on  board,  belonging  lo  one  of  the  passengers, 
who  had  previously  said  that  he  would  give  the 
whole  to  any  one  who  would  put  him  safely  ashore. 
This  lace  was  afterwards  seen  strewn  along  the 
beach. 

All  these  efforts, however,  to  save  the  steamer  were 
unavailing.  No  persons  worked  harder  than  Capt. 
Dustan,  and  his  passengers  and  crew.  After  these 
repealed  and  united  efforts  had  failed,  all  hopes  of 
safely  were  over  and  all  felt  anxious  and  desirous 
that  the  steamer  should  strike  the  beach.  It  was  a 
fi  ightlul  sight,  but  the  feelings  of  those  on  board  had 
wrought  to  such  a pitch,  that  a reaction  came  over 
them,  and  they  were  resigned  to  their  late. 

About  midnight  she  parted  one  of  her  cables,  there 
being  four  out,  one  altai  bed  to  thirty  hundred  weight 
of  furnace  bars,  and  the  others  to  anchors.  After 
this  the  gale  continued  lo  increase  and  blew  a per- 
fect hurrii  ane. 

She  was  driven  still  m arer  the.  shore,  but  passed  a 
point  that  all  expected  she  would  strike  upon.  She 
then  drifted  about  eleven  miles  more,  making  in  all 
twenty-lwo  miles,  which  occupied  about  lorty-eight 
hours,  of  terrible  uncertainty  and  suffering  She 
then  struck,  stern  firs*,  on  a ledge  of  nrteks  on  Fish- 
er’s-Jo  land  A tremendous  sea  threw  her  up  lo  the 

very  top  of  the  ledge.  This  was  the  crisis  in  the 
disaster.  In  five  minutes  after  slit  struck  she  teas  in 
pieces ! 

In  these  five  minutes  at  least  one  half  of  those  on 
board  the  Atlantic  were  taken  from  time  into  eternity 
The  screams,  the  crash,  the  roar  of  the  sea  were 
dreadful 

There  were  six  females,  four  children  and  two  in- 
fants among  the  passengers.  All  the  females  were 
drowned  or  crushed  to  deeth.  Only  one  of  the  chil- 
dren was  saved,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  fa' 
mily  of  w hich  he  was  a member.  His  father,  mo- 
ther, married  sister,  and  a younger  sister,  and  two 
younger  brothers,  were  on  board.  The  poor  little 
orphan  thus  saved,  and  thus  thrown  upon  the  world, 
is  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  two  infants  were 
drowned,  frozen  or  crushed  to  death. 

All  this  occurred  at  half  past  four  o’clock  on  Fri- 
day morning. 

When  the  Atlantic  struck,  Mr.  Marsh  was  silting 
in  the  gangway;  his  first  impression  was  that  a heavy 
sea  had  struck  the  steamer.  In  a moment  after, 
however,  the  sea  stove  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  at 
his  back  and  swept  him  along  and  dashed  him  against 
the  sound  side  ol  the  steamer.  Before  he  could  re- 
cover, another  tremendous  sea  threw  against  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel.  Thence  he  was  thrown  in 
among  the  things  on  deck  and  considerably  bruised. 

After  he  was  thrown  up  the  thrid  lime,  he  succeed 
ed  in  catching  hold  of  the  sky  light  frame,  and  there 
remained  for  a few  moments,  and  the  only  person 
near  him  lo  be  seen  or  heard  was  the  small  boy  who 
was  saved.  He  was  on  the  top  of  the  ledge  among 
ihe  wreck.  Mr.  Mar=h  here  discovered  that  he  was 
made  fast  by  an  iron  hook,  on  a bar  of  iron,  which 
had  become  entangled  in  one  of  his  life  preservers; 
after  great  exertions  he  made  out  to  throw  one  of 
the  straps  over  his,  which  drew  the  other  still  lighter. 
He  then  thought  all  was  over  with  him;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  that  off.  He  then  found  that  the 


other  pair  of  preservers,  which  he  hail  on,  u < re  en- 
tangled " ith  those  he  I ad  thin"  n i H.  To  exirirale 
himself  front  this  diff cnlty , he  4a\  no"  n,  and  blew 
all  over  his  feet,  and  threw  them  away. 

During  this  time  the  sea  was  breaking  up  the 
steamer,  and  dashina  the  pieces  of  wrei  k about,  at 
one  time  against  Mr.  Maish  and  pi  so  i :hi  i run!  u g 
either  a poor  passenger  or  an  iiifoi  tur.ate  sailor  lo 
death. 

After  Mr.  Marsh  had  thrown  a m his  I T pre- 
servers, he  saw  a gleam  of  light  ai  m the  upper  side 
of  the  vessel.  T he  Atlantic  was  'hen  lying  on  h>  r 
beam  ends,  and  her  deek»  covered  ah  ire  By 
some  means  he  made  his  escape  through  'lie  side  of 
the  vessel  through  whit  h this  e leant  of  light  tame. 
Before  he  reached  that  point,  however,  he  saw  a 
human  being  standing  near  the  aperture. 

Alter  rear!  ing  to  within  six  tret  ol  the  outside  he 
called  lo  the  person  whom  he  saw.  and  who  proved 
to  be  the  little  boy,  to  pass  him  a piere  of  hoard  or 
something  else,  to  enable  him  to  get  over  the  ice. — 
The  boy  thought  that  Mr.  Marsh  told  hun  to  leave 
the  place.  This  induced  the  boy  to  leave,  and  Mr. 
Marsh  crept  out  over  what  he  supposed  lo  be  a dead 
body,  it  w as  too  dark  to  tell  with  certainty.  Then 
he  took  hold  of  a part  of  the  wreck  on  the  side  of 
the  ladies’  saloon,  and  walked  lo  the  edge  of  the 
vessel.  On  looking  up,  he  saw  the  mast,  with  several 
pieces  of  timber  or  spars  attached  swing  to  and  fro. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Marsh  was  washed  back  into 
the  sea.  T hen  he  found  itnece-sary  to  swim  as  ra- 
pidly as  his  hruised  limbs  would  permit  him  through 
the  swell  of  ihe  sea,  ice  and  hrokeu  parts  of  the  ves- 
sel, to  aovid  the  falling  mast,  and  escaped  by  a few 
fee  only.  He  made  for  the  shore  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, which  he  finally  reached  in  safety,  alter  being 
driven  back  several  times. 

After  Mr.  Marsh  turned  toward  the  shore  he  heard 
some  one  cry  ‘‘Oh!  whatshall  I do?  I shan’t  eel  ashore!” 
Mr.  Marsh  encouraged  him  to  strike  out  lluuueh  the 
surf,  and  lie  had  the  pleasure,  in  the  midst  ol  his  pain, 
to  see  the  little  tellow  land  on  the  beach. 

As  Mr.  M.  was  thrown  up  fur  the  Iasi  time  he  caught 
hold  of  a small  sharp  rock  and  held  on  till  the  sea  left 
him.  Then  he  crept  on  his  hards  arid  knees  horn  the 
bench  over  rocks  till  he  reached  a large  rock,  which 
sheltered  him  from  the  wind.  It  was  very  dark  and  in- 
tensely cold  at  this  time. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  M.  heard  a man  speak  and  in- 
quire “who  is  there?’’  Mr.  M made  an  exertion  io 
speak,  and  probably  made  some  sort  of  noise,  tor  the  man 
told  him  “to  hold  on  to  his  dress,’-  to  he  led  to  his  house- 
Finding  himself  very  weak  and  cold  he  could  not  walk 
without  falling.  Just  then  two  other  men  came  up  and 
conveyed  Mr.  M- to  the  house.  This  was  about  5 o’- 
clock in  the  morning,  and  from  that  lime  till  about  8 
o’clock  Mr.  M.  was  insensible. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  took  place  has  not  yet 
been  fully  ascertained.  Forty-five  are  known  to  have 
perished.  About  a-,  equal  number  was  saved. 

This  melsnch  uly  affair,  taken  aliogt  ther,  and  calmly 
reviewed,  affords  a lair  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
character  of  the  Ami  rican  people-  It  is  upon  trying  oc- 
casions that  true  character  has  an  opportunity  of  devel- 
opement.  When  circumstances  involving  life  or  death,— 
f>r  ourselves  and  for  those  immediate!*  around  us, — 
when  the  exerei-e  ol  every  faculty  ol  mind,  judgment  and 
discretion — of  every  lie  of  humanity  on  one  hand — of 
every  selfish  consideration,  on  the  other,  when  the  whole 
man,  and  all  there  is  of  him,  is  called  into  full  play, — then 
y-'U  may  judge  of  character.  Americans  may  ailow  the 
world  to  judge  of  our  people,  by  this  eveutlul  specimen- 
It  is  characteristic. 

A writer  in  the  New  York  Herald  who  was  at  New 
London  at  the  time  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  to 
Ihe  steamer  Atlantic,  says  that  the  surviving  passen- 
gers were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  noble  conduct  of 
Lieutenant  Maynard  and  Dr.  Hasler,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  a gentleman  named  William  Edwards, 
When  the  boat  wa9  dragging  rapidly  on  shore  on 
Thursday,  and  all  were  obeying  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, self  preservation,  these  two  < fficeis  [Hasler  and 
Maynard,]  might  be  seen,  looking  solely  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  women  and  children,  bringing  them 
out  of  the  cabin,  and  seating  each  one  on  the  doats 
they  hail  prepared  for  them,  and  placed  near  the 
gangway,  that  they  might  have  no  trouble  or  confu- 
sion when  the  final  scene  should  take  place.  Old 
Mr.  Walton  was  placed  near  the  bulk  head  cabin,  his 
wife  and  his  little  childien  ranged  along  by  his  side, 
the  little  ones  sealed  on  the  doors  that  had  been  pre- 
pared lor  them,  long  strings  attached,  with  a hole  in 
the  end,  for  iheir  arms  to  go  through,  that  the  floats 
might  pull  them  ashore.  Their  heads  were  then  lied 
up  by  Lieut.  M.,  to  keep  them  trom  freezing  when 
overboard.  He  would  then  go  along  comi-elmg  each 
one  against  rushing  lo  the  gangway  when  ttie  vessel 
struck,  t>ut  to  wait  quietly  until  he  gave  them  direc- 
tions. But  there  was  a Mrs.  Thompson  on  Uoard, 
with  a little  child  ahum  eighteen  months  old,  entire- 
ly alone  and  unprotected,  and  apparently  in  very  fee- 
ble health.  It  Was  Lieutenant  M.’o  attention  lo  this 
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poor  woman  and  child,  that  a nssten-'er  from  Masai 
chusetts  informed  me  that  he  had  never  witnessed  s > 
noble  and  affecting  a scene;  to  see  him,  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  kneeling  down  on  deck  tying  up 
its  little  hea  l to  prole  t it  from  cold,  and  getting  il 
ready  to  lash  to  his  own  body  when  the  boat  should 
strike,  and  pledging  hi  nself  to  the  mother  to  save  it 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  be  at  hand  to  counsel 
and  assist  her  too;  and  then  her  lo  «ks  of  deep  griti- 
tude  at  this  self  devotion  and  kindness  of  an  entire 
stranger — her  hands  clasped,  and  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  her  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  VV il • 
Got)  forget  acts  like  these?  Never!  never!  Bui  all 
their  noble  plans  were  destined  to  be  unavailing,  for 
the  ship  not  going  on  the  shore  as  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected when  she  commenced  dragging,  all  of  them, 
as  I learn,  left  the  stations  assigned  then,  and  one  by 
one  dropped  olf  in  the  cabin  and  went  to  sleep,  and 
were  in  this  position  when  she  struck  on  the  rockr, 
and  then  there  was  no  time  to  save  them,  for  the  ca- 
bin was  instantly  swept  from  the  deck  and  every  soul 
in  it  lost.  Poor  H isler  perished  among  the  first,  but 
Maynard  got  on  shore,  where  we  see  him  again  not 
yet  hastening  up  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a house  and 
fire  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  boiling  surge  wiin 
another  kindred  heart  by  the  name  of  E 1 wards,  no- 
bly risking  their  own  lives  to  rescue  others  from  the 
wreck  and  breakers — often  taken  out  by  tho  receding 
sea,  but  recovering  themselves,  would  again  strike 
out  to  save  iheir  fellow  men.  And  I understood,  at 
New  Loud  hi,  fro  u Captains  Culliim  and  Stewart,  of 
the  Army,  that  they  had,  in  this  way,  pulled  out  of 
the  water  no  less  than  twentv  or  thirty  men.  All 
were  now  saved  from  the  wreck  hut  two,  a clubfoot 
ed  boy  and  the  second  pilot,  and  Edwards,  beginning 
to  freeze,  was  advised  uy  Ll.  M to  go  up  and  get  to 
a fire,  promising  that  he  would  not  leave  the  water 
until  all  were  saved;  and  when  Mr.  Wmthrop,  the 
owner  of  ihe  island,  with  two  other  men  got  down, 
they  found  him  alone  in  the  surf  struggling  to  rescue 
from  the  wreck  of  these  two  men.  But  his  work 
•topped  not  here,  for  when  we  hear  of  him  again,  he 
is  seen,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  I arbox,  of  New 
York,  staggering  uneer  the  weight  of  tne  chief  engi- 
neer, whom  they  found  freezing  to  death  on  the  road 
side.  These  incidents,  .Vie.  Elitor,  1 have  pul  toge- 
ther from  facts  derived  from  several  passengers,  and 
I learn  that  C ipiaius  Cullum  and  S-e  wart,  of  ttie  Ar 

of  ihe  citizen*  uf  ihat  place.  1 trust  this 
true,  for  a is  such  as  tho-e  l have  described  deserve 
abler  pen-*  than  mine  to  do  them  justice.  I ne  "»  «e» 
„r  VlAu.rd,  and  Hitler  and  Edwards  will  long  be 
re  embered.  I ne  leeimgs  or  men  *>*■>.•  '"■ll 

be  their  b s',  reward  in  tins  wor  d. 

The  N Y.  Tribune,  speaking  of  ttie  melancholy 
cataslior.be  to  tne  Atlaniic,  says. 

O ie  o l • ,te  nas  ja*t  neeu  told  us,  that  compresses 
a,  were  .no  a single  l> nut  ail  the  ag  my  >f  the 
wa  ne  -eeue,  au  I -rings  the  incident  nearer  home  to 
. tieart  tuau  many  c no  no*  of  mere  details.  Mr 
H il  C nnnugha.il,  in  extensive  lace  broker,  resid- 
„ j i , tin-*  uy  vilu  ii*  wife,  a young  lady  wno.n  he 
had  married  uera  a rm-  a year  and  a had  since,  and 
an  infant  cnild.  H-s  oasmess  had  nailed  hi  n lo  the 
ea-t  and  be  vrole  to  ins  wife  on  tV  s 1 iesJay,  saying 
thal'he  intended  lo  oe  at  home  on  Friday  at  farthest, 
and  might  possibly  return  in  li  ne  for  thanksgiving 
dinoer  oil  I’bnrsday.  He  did  not  come,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  young  wile  was  at  length  converted 
to  a terriole  curtaoity  by  the  fatal  that  he  had 
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•VIaIsVE.— Con^resuo/ul  election  •- 
Dist.  VV  lit;.  L ><!«>. 

Jjiciai 

Ab  -litioii.  Scat’g. 

t 

3531 

513') 

1101 

84 

2 

33S1 

1381 

755 

3 

5687 

3H7 

1733 

24 

4 

5615 

5039 

871 

714 

5 

3173 

4 248 

1557 

1106 

6 

3707 

4900 

1962 

227 

7 

3740 

5033 

754 

336 

Totals 

29,864 

32.794 

9/23 1 

3 245 

Mr.  Gould,  of  Adams*  Express,  did  good  service 
it  the  wreck  of  the  Atlantic  by  his  presence  of 
mind  and  manly  perseverance.  Hiving  saved  him- 
self by  leaping  into  the  surf  and  quietly  taking  ad 
vantage  of  the  re'urn  s voll,  whi  :n  carri  id  him 
safely  to  the  rocks,  he  obtained  a pit  ik,  and,  stand- 
ing in  the  still  water  un  ler  the  lee  of  the  boat,  thus 
receiving  an  I rescuing  one  after  another,  eighteen 
>r  twenty  persons.  All  this  while  the  noble  fellow 
stood  waist  deep  in  tne  water,  and  plied  tin  piaok 
until  the  last  chance  of  doing  good  with  it  was  gone 
How  proud  of  his  species  lots  u man  becons  when 
he  hears  such  accounts  of  tiie  true  nobility  of  human 
nature. 


Wright’s  majority  over  Fill  nore  in  H14,  10  031. 
Young’s  majority  over  Wright  in  1836,  11.134. 
Gardiner’s  majority  over  Fish  in  1846,  13/394. 

I’he  recent  eleciion  in  this  state  shows  the  following 
among  ither  results: 

The  ag  -regale  elec'oral  vote  will  be  about  9 >,000  less 
ban  in  1814 

Mr  Wright's  vote  now  is  53,679  less  than  in  184t. 
Li-ut.  Governor  Gardiner’s  vole  exceeds  that  of  Mr. 
Y -ing  2.447. 

Mr.  Fish’s  aggregate  vote  is  287  more  than  Governor 

Wright’s. 

The  abolition  and  liberty  vote,  will  be  not  far  from  12,- 
000;  being  a decrease  of  about  4.000  since  1S44. 

The  aggregate  vote  for  lieul.  governor,  is  2,734  greater 
than  dm  vote  for  governor. 

One  democratic  canal  commissioner  (Hudson)  and 
ine  whig  (Clowes,  are  elected;  but  under  the  provisions 
■ >f  the  new  constitution  their  election  is  a nullity. 


The  elections,  for  members  of  the  legislature,  are 
continued,  and  the  contest  grows  closer  and  closer. 
At  the  latest  acc  -unt  the  house  of  representatives 
stood,  whigs  and  abolitionists  69;  locos  68.  Four- 
teen districts  yet  remain  vacant. 

Vermont. — Election,  Fourth  district — Full  returns 
give  lor  Chandler  (whig)  3846;  for  Peck  (loco)  3794; 
Rowell  (ab.)  1255.  Cnandler’s  plurality,  52.  Net 
whig  gain  since  former  trial,  521.  At  the  next  trial 
a plurality  elects. 


New  York— Election. 


Gov. 

S’ 

»5' 


1844. 
*8 


Gov. 

3 

to' 


1846. 


Lt.  Gov. 

a 


1846. 

n 


Counties. 

Albany 

Allegany 

ttroome 

Caprtga 

Chauiauqtie 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Oo.Ua.ld 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fa.t  m and  I 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkmier 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 


7019 

3514 

2f>36 

rsroi 

3162 

2613 

4556 

2262 

4736 

uaoo 

4307 

5735 

50-14 

2031 


7044 

4098 

2619 

5587 

1790 

4183 

Vo  a* 

4394 

*360 

3)32 

5698 

6926 

2590 


em'iarked  on  the  Atlantic  and  was  among  the  dead. 
Still  a kind  of  unnatural  hope  fed  his  wife's  heart 
until  yesterday,  when  a letter  came  to  say  that  the 
body  of  her  husband  had  been  found,  and  buried  at 
Norwich.  Sue  became  for  a ti  ne  entirely  insane; 
but  her  cruel  consciousness  returned  lo  plunge  her 
from  madness  lo  anguish  and  the  very  desolation  ot 
despair.  Scarcely  aware  of  what  she  did,  and  ap- 
parently forgetting  even  her  child,  she  left  town  last 
evening  lo  go  lo  linn— to  tear  him  from  the  earth 
and  bring  him  with  her.  Ala-!  the  pallid  object  of 
such  tender  solicitude  is  no  more  anything  but  trozen 

,jU5l caresses  and  tears  cannot  W3rin  it  back  to  life. 

It  is  but  an  icy  monument  which  death  has  carved 
to  mock  her  love. 

The  same  paper  has  the  following  paragraphs: 

Mr.  Cunningham,  whose  death  on  the  Atlantic 
we  have  noticed  above,  was  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  son  ol  a gentleman  of  very  great  wealth. 
For  some  reason  a misunderstanding  had  existed  be- 
tween turn  aim  his  family,  and  he  had  been  for  some 
time  a volunlaiy  exile  from  the  parental  root.  A 
few  days  ag->,  however,  a letter  from  his  falner  had 
been  received  which  ottered  oblivion  tor  ttie  past  and 
besought  liis  son  to  return  home  lo  attend  the  declin- 
ing steps  of  his  aged  fattier,  and  become  sole  heir  to 
his  vast  wealth  But  such  sunny  hopes  could  not 
bribe  the  dark  and  insatiate  sea. 


New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Oisego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rocaland 


aoraioga 
Schenec  ady 
dchonario 
8eneca 
S euben 
Suffolk 
Sullivan 
Tioga 
Tompkins 
Ulster 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wc8ichester 
Wyoming 

Yates 


1521 

1518 

2204 

21. >3 

2133 

3590 

3529 

2935 

4413 

2977 

63  U 

5571 

4781 

5020 

2030 

1655 

2751 

2733 

3391 

3 554 

5730 

6331 

3302 

2(40 

•29164  25824 

26l)3 

3129 

7803 

6982 

69.38 

6176 

3717 

4560 

5354 

4604 

235J 

2609 

4145 

37(1 

6121 

47-- 8 

1743 

972 

2797 

2504 

5706 

6263 

1071 

1044 

16s3 

790 

ce  6114 

4625 

4296 

4499 

4841 

7659 

7430 

2224 

2919 

•2581 

2341 

2337 

2362 

2703 

4516 

•2707 

2->41 

1666 

2043 

3701 

3765 

3743 

2122 

1755 

2091 

3318 

4204 

4843 

2062 

2090 

•2067 

223  8 

4040 

5405 

4271 

4536 

43 1 3 

4 (55 

5909 

4385 

1631 

2267 

1631 

1530 

1305 

1574 

1829 

1 -*82 

1827 

1468 

2879 

1481 

2467 

2734 

2811 

218 

92 

215 

3210 

2593 

3388 

5295 

4790 

5465 

4940 

4247 

4871 

1170 

1828 

1276 

2337 

3779 

2432 

•2363 

3015 

2037 

4933 

6302 

5041 

2631 

3044 

2818 

1711 

3515 

2599 

5603 

3397 

1983 

2562 

4051 

4839 

1737 

33 12 

4151 


1779 

2986 

2316 

4361 

2476 

1715 

1994 

3831 

4787 

1317 

4979 

3970 


4168,  4v 
•2i  10  2797 


2267  1 
2255 
5091 
5315 
3004 
4127 
2097 
3497 
4818 
1343 
1962 
4398 
831 
1169 
5143 
36o5 
1419 
2370 
2131 
4367 
2o  1 6 
1497 
1927 
3009 
4277 
1158 
2711 
3317 
3147 
1702 
1925 


17530 
2669 
6131 
5418 
3802 
3774 
2300 
3170 
3804 
627 
1657 
6241 
692 
722 
3459 
4054 
1690 
3048 
2012 
3795 
1568 
1.04 
1629 
3153 
4277 
1129 
4184 
3324 
3304 
2(15 
1786 


4224 
2797 
*158  2034 

341090  231057  187393  198537  300971  187680 


21755 
2283 
5785 
5488 
3002 
4171 
2117 
3491 
4926 
1361 
1858 
5549 
837 
1192 
5088 
3761 
1563 
4086 
2147 
4394 
2021 
1873 
1943 
3952 
4640 
1516 
2711 
3356 
3468 
1748 
1963 


5290 
2780 
2321 
4493 
1657 
3657 
1790 
2709 
2076 
852 
4511 
57 -*3 
2271 
1309 
1884 
2851 
2452 
95 
2500 
4732 
4500 
1798 
3733 
3007 
6228 
2889 
18512 
2667 
6061 
5333 
3824 
3788 
2297 
3193 
3717 
621 
1702 
5236 
692 
799 
3495 
3964 
1567 

1456 
2015 
3761 
1601  I 
1352 
1633 
3147 
3963 
1070 
4159 
3291 
3348 
2772 
1769 


Complete 
Counties. 
Albany 
Allegany 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chenango 
Chautauqua 
Chain  nng 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Erie 
Essex 
.Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Genesee 
Hamilton 
Herkimer 
J ftl-raon 
Kings 
Livingston 
Lewis 
Madison 
M- mroe 
Montgomery 
New  York 
Niagara 
Oneida 
Orange 
Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego 
Putnam 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Rockland 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Schoharie 
Steuben 
Seneca 
Suffolk 
Sullivan 
St.  Lawrence 
Tioga 
Tompkins 
Ulster 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westchester 
Wyoming 
Yates 


Constitution. 


Yes. 
9626 
3 --46 
3327 
3 >88 
6352 
4763 
6351 
2568 
2319 
5282 
2785 
4942 
3103 
6186 
1939 
1851 
2391 
2383 
3171 
231 
3382 
6603 
1931 
4892 
1828 
2907 
7678 
4247 
7388 
1907 
7U-ra 
4132 
2549 
4256 
3822 
417 
654 
6097 
300 
381 
4046 
2175 
4066 
5694 
3544 
1347 
2068 
6824 
2906 
3724 
3113 
1395 
5397 
4685 
1407 
3333 
2897 


Wo. 

1041 

320 

296 

752 

730 

709 

678 

180 

467 

901 

634 

372 

5173 

1207 

365 

411 

660 

1266 

590 

51 

1029 

1712 

5256 

615 

370 

2716 

1135 

265 

25500 

2632 

o-  -el 
2234 
1057 
956 
2932 
707 
2372 
1681 
706 
848 
2258 
162 
812 
1073 
178 
1537 
540 
235 
103 
1474 
3367 
418 
712 
576 
3436 
344 
266 


Equal  suffrage. 


Yes. 

2526 

1487 

799 

1800 

1636 

1385 

2414 

686 

1744 

666 

1770 

1602 

858 

2359 

1621 

1160 

429 

234 

1563 

42 

1442 

2791 

1491 

1381 

879 

2837 

3942 

545 

6137 

1208 

”977 

13?J 

2972 

1437 

32 

70 

3880 

55 

48 

852 

382 

324 

1341 

742 

239 

207 

2585 

747 

1325 

323 

995 

3327 

1621 

2225 

2036 

1085 


No. 

7357 

2754 

2979 

1552 

5302 
4055 
36l2 
2082 

651 

5261 

1604 

3207 

6523 

5991 

669 

613 

2428 

4143 

2019 

222 

3156 

4536 

6869 

3696 

1189 

2502 

4444 

3509 

29948 

3143 

ma 

6112 

2167 

4975 

1382 

0213 

4571 

1161 

1236 

4986 

2006 

4190 

5415 

2705 

2772 

2259 

4867 

2050 

3597 

6932 

772 

2220 

3625 

5303 
1491 
1979 


Total  221.381  92,675  85.406  224,336 

Maj.  for  ConBtit.  128,706  Do.  against  equal  suff  lo3,930 

Massachusetts— The  official  canvas*  gives  the 
following  aggregate  of  votes  for  congress  in4the  sev- 
eral districts: 


Dist. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 
VI 

Vll 

VIII 

IX 

X 


Whig. 
6980 
4636 
4965 
5611 
6063 
6623 
6714 
57  "-6 
4937 
3(06 

Totals  54,1 10 


Loco. 

Abolition. 

Scat’s:- 

1688 

1334 

350 

2773 

1261 

613 

3098 

1108 

290 

4163 

1334 

674 

4107 

1508 

376 

4245 

1021 

137 

4138 

861 

51 

2617 

882 

98 

3718 

1023 

182 

1788 

245 

223 

31  335 

10,377 

2,994 

Members  sleet  to  the  next  house. 

VII  Julius  Rockwell, 
VIII-  Jn»-  Quincy  Adana*. 
IX.  Artemaa  Hale, 

X.  Joseph  Grinnell. 


I Robert  C Wmthrop, 
III.  Amos  Abbott, 

V.  Charles  Hudson, 

VI.  George  Ashtnun 


jn  district  II,  Ho?*  King  lacks  ISjoU. 


IMS  1736  1963  l76y  Lf  being  re-elected;  in  district  IV ,.  H°n.  John  ( 

— --T  I Palfrey  kicks  472  No  doubt  the,  will  be  elected. 
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~1mamland.— List  of  the  chancellors  of  Maryland, 
^Eich”d  Spr.w,  appointed  by  the  general  aasem- 

- — 

^KoSaiS  octoheP,  1739;  de- 

ClS*andePrlSntee  Hanson,  3d  October,  1739;  died 
1806 


peace  at  least,  by  duties  on  foreign  inipojt9'11^ 
be  assumed  to  have  been  equally  well  settled  in  the 
practice  of  the  nation  that,  in  making  ..  <• 

discriminations  might  be  allowed,  in  e 
subjects  of  revenue  and  in  the  amounts  imposed,  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  productions  of  our  own  - 
dustrv.  It  U now  declared  that  this 

Vvays  been  a nusch.evous  error;  and,  in^he  mid^of 


the  exigencies  of  the  treasury , 3 ■**  “■  ~ " r 

in<r  A275 000.000  a year,  has  heen  abandoned  in  favo 

Gabriel  Duvall,  20th  January,  1806;  declined  ac-  a theorejicM  system,  be  nojoh^r 

recognized  in  raising  revenue.  ,W^“re;hplh"e:®S 

probably  destined  to  witness i s iloss  in  the  « 


CC Robert  Smith,  23d  January,  1806;  declined  accept 

Jt)  William  Kilty,  26th  January/ 1806;  died i 1821. 
John  Johnson,  15lh  October,  1821,  yied  18-4. 
Theoderick  Bland,  16th  August,  1824;  died  No- 
member,  1846. 


brought  about  bv  a change  aiming;  z. 

With  appropriations  exceeding  fifty  miDionw  of  ' 
tars  ner  annum,  and  an  income  less  than  thirty  m 
lions  a resor"  to.  higher  duties  or  direct  taxation 
must’soon  he  inevitable.  These  add.Honal  burdens 
not  likely  to  be  meliorated,  but  will  be  felt 


North  Carolina. — U-  States  senators  V>  e an 
JfS&lKP  ^^'S-e0nsi^ears,  and 

“|^S.d6.r  («hi6)»  mn>  (loco)22i  G„- 

ham  1. 

House,  Badger  64;  Biggs  54. 

The  vote  for  the  six  years  term  *to°d—  . Q. 
Senate,  Mangum  (whig)  27;  Jas.  McKay  (loco)  21. 
JJoxise,  Mangum  61;  McKay  49. 

Gov.  Graham's  message  was  delivered  on  Je  17th- 

The  Raleigh  Standard  (loco)  say—  U s character 

ized  by  considerable  ability,  especially  th-t  p rt 

relates  to  the  finances  and  resources  of  the 
which  relates  to  me  n ^ ^ which  is  deVot- 

in\\s  lone  and  bearing  for  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina.  We  regret  that  his  excellency  thought  proper 
so  to  speak  of  that  war.” 


are 
the  more 


severity,  from  another  solemn  act  of  con 

cjress  at  the  last  session,  ordinarily  called  the  sub 

treasury  law.  By  this,  it  is  required  that,  from  and 
-after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  whatever  amount 
of  exaction  may  be  made  upon  the  people  by  the 
government  shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  « ^ c0,"f 0 J 

or  in  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States^  If  U s 
law  is  to  be  evaded  by ;he  officer,  charged  wUh  Us 
cxee 


ernment  —leading  us  into  wars  and  conquests,  away 
from  that  peaceful  policy  by  which  our  constitution 
is  to  be  preserved,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  our  country  most  effectually  secured.— 
The  efforts  made  by  our  government  to  procure 
peace,  by  tendering  the  olive  branch  to  Mexico,  at 
the  very  moment  when  our  armies,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory and  elated  with  the  most  glorious  triumphs, 
were  ready  to  be  precipitated  upon  her  territories, 
were  wise,  well-timed,  and,  in  all  respects,  such  as 
became  a powerful  and  magnanimous  nation.  I he 
honor  of  our  country  demands,  since  Mexico  has  re- 
fused to  negotiate,  that  she  shall  be  made  to  fee  the 
full  force  or  our  p wer,  and  that  the  war  shall  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Yet,  I cannot 
but  indulge  the  hope,  that  she  may  be  awakened  to 
an  early  and  just  sense  of  her  true  condition,  and 
that  this  unhappy  contest,  between  neighboring  re- 
publics, be  brought  to  a speedy  and  honorable  termi- 
nation.” 

United  States  senator— The  governor  in  Ins  mes- 
sage, communicates  to  Ihe  legislature  from  Senator 
McDuffie,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Umteu  Stales 
senate. 


'ution  (as  was  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  its 
former  partial  operation  ) its  passage  was  but 
fling  with  the  public  intelligence.  If  it  w to . be 
n the  rigor  of  its  conception,  it  will  needl 
Ischievously  add  to  the  necessary  ^burdens  of 


cuted  in  the  rigor  of  its  conception,  it  will  needlessly 
and  mischievously  add  to  the  necessary  burden,  of 
the  government.  With  a prospect  before  us 
creased  le.ies,  ..be  p.,d  o»l, 


except  when  treasury  notes, 
government's  indebtedness,  can  be  procured  in  then 
Mead  we  cannot  but  welcome  any  demonstration  of 
public  opinion  which  promises  a change  of  counsels. 

South  Carolina—TIic  leg isldlure  met  at  Colum 

bia  on  the  23d  ult.  Auctstus 

unanimously  re-elected  Augtstus 


Arkansas. — Governor  Drew's  annual  message  was 
elivered  to  the  legislature  on  the  3d.  I orctrjiifcs 
four  columns  in  the  ‘Democrat,’  principally  devoted 
to  state  affairs.  We  extract  the  most  important  of 

11 concerns— ' "The  8th  day  of  June,  1845, 
corded  Ihe  death  of  Andrew  Jackson,  ex-president 
of  the  United  Stales.  Illustrious  in  life,  and  beloved 
by  the  people,  his  death  produced  a sensation  of 
overwhelming  grief  throughout  the  country.  Among 
the  first  testimonials  o!  his  appreciation,  reaching 
this  department,  were  the  joint  resolutions  oi  the 
• - • u,:.  „c  'r„„oSi  breathn 

memory 


lo  speaa  u.  for  themselves,  we  The  senate,  unanimously  re-si^u 

;Tr“  £5  portion  or  wbiob  rol.«.  loj 


-“Since  the  last  adjournment  of 


extract 

National  concerns. — - in 

such  changes  have  been  wrought  in 

our  national  a flairs  as  to  require  a brief  observation 


s delivered  on  the  24th. 


the  legislature, 

The' United  'stales  have  become  engaged  in  war  with 

...  ciw..^-  -w-A- nciYtrimy  unite  in  the 

cohtcmt)  1 j%r  country,  in  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign natidn9>  ‘may  be  always  in  the  right,’  and  rea- 
dily render  our  loyalty  and  duty  to  make  her  always 
successiul,  ‘right  or  wrong,’  it  is  alien  to  the  charac- 
ter of  freemen  to  forbear  inquiry  into  the  necessity 
which  demands  a resort  to  the  last  allerna’ive  of  na- 
tions, or  into  the  conduct  of  the  agents  by  whom  it 
has  been  produced.  By  an  essential  provision  of  our 
constitution,  all  questions  of  war  are,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  nation  it 
seif,  which  is  to  pay  its  cost  and  feel  its  calamities. 
Tbat  Mexico  had  relinquished  her  right  to  lake  um- 
brage at  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  her  conditional 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  that  republic,  and 
the  diplomatic  intrigues  connected  therewith;  that 
the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  their  race,  and  the 
exasperation  of  feeling  from  the  loss  of  so  valuable 
a territory,  might  have  ultimately  led  to  a war,  may 
be  admitted.  Our  congress,  however,  carefully  eri 
deavored  to  remove  all  cause  of  hostility  on  such  ac 
count  by  acknowledging  a disputed  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico  in  the  very  act  of  annexation,  and 
giving  assurance  of  liberal  terms  in  its  adjustment. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  without  consultation  with 
congress,  though  in  session,  by  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, as  military  commander  merely,  our  army 
was  made  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  territory 
in  question.  Resistance  was  attempted,  hostilities 
ensued,  and  we  are  thus  involved  in  war  on  a point 
of  honor — the  constitutional  department  of  our  own 
government  never  having  authorized  an  appeal  to 
force  for  the  country  in  dispute,  nor  defined  any  ob- 
jects for  the  attainment  of  which  it  should  be  waged. 
While  our  arms  are  signalized  by  victims  worthy  ol 
the  nation’s  renown,  anti  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
ready  to  uphold  the  honor  of  our  flag  at  any  sacrifice, 
it  still  remains  a momentous  question,  under  our  in- 
stitutions, whether  congress  can  be  superseded  in  the 
power  to  make  war,  and  the  authority  given  to  the 
executive,  only  to  effectuate  the  wifi  o<  ihe  legisla- 
ture, can  be  used  to  determine  and  settle  the  policy 
of  the  country  in  matters  of  boundary  or  any  other, 
“But  with  the  war  actually  existing,  and  demand 
ing  a vast  increase  in  the  public  expenditure,  the  in 
come  of  the  government  is  put  to  hazard  by  cxperi 
ments  upon  the  revenue,  finances,  and  currency. — 
The  public  sentiment  has  long  since  decided  that  Ine 
federal  government  shall  be  maintained,  in  time  ol 


Get).  Aiken's  message  was 
]n  reference  to  the  general  concerns  °[ 
and  Federal  relations,  the  governor  says.  The  gieat 

, . . -u  many  oi  out  people,  has 

been  followed,  this  year,  by  a most  abundant  and 
plenteous  yield  of  every  graft  and  grass,  that  serves 
as  food  for  man  and  the  e n'.n3ls  committed  to  his 
care.  The  crop  of  one  of  our  great  staples,  cotton 
though  moderate,  is  in,  at  least,  a fair  proportion 
when  compared  with  that  of  our  sister  states,  engag 
ed  in  similar  cultivation.  The  health  of  our  peopl 
has  been  good  and  they  have  oeen  studiously  observ 
ant  of  the  laws,  and  every  obligation  of  good  citizen 
ship,  while,  to  crown  all,  a sense  of  returning  justice 
has  marked  the  measures  of  the  federal  government 
The  faithful  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  in  deslroym 
the  protective  system, — their  wise  adherence  to 
sound  constitutional  principles,  in  administering  pow- 
er,— the  happy  adjustment  of  our  disputes  with  Eng- 
land, on  terms  so  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
each,  laying  broader  and  firmer  the  foundations  ol 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  nations, — claim  at 
our  hands  the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration. — 
In  the  recent  example  and  concurrent  action  ol  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Stales,  a progress  has  been  given 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  among  the  nations  ol 
the  earth,  which,  w bile  it  adds  another  grant,  to  the 
great  c harter  of  human  liberty, — the  right  to  enjoy 
me  full  and  unrestricted  reward  of  our  own  labor, — 
promises  the  early  fulfilment  of  that  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  which  imparts  to  our  race  the 
greatest  usefulness,  and  confers  the  highest  enjoy 
orient,  thus  banishing  the  strifes  and  animositits  of 
w„r,  and  harmonizing  nations  in  the  bouds  of  peace. 

ft  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  at  the  veiy  mo- 
ment, when  we  are  thus  earnestly  cultivating  and 
strengthening  the  principles  ol  peace  with  all  other 
nations,  we  arc  unha,  pny  involved  in  a war  with 
uur  nearest  neighbor,  tne  sister  republic  of  Mexico, 
— a war,  forced  upon  us  by  her  utter  disregard  of  na- 
tional obligations,  commenced  by  herself  most  unne 
cessarily,  and  which  has,  thus  far,  been  attended 
with  humiliating  reverses  to  her  arms,  accompanied 
with  the  loss  ot  extensive  stales  and  provinces,  while 
it  has  been  most  signally  successful  and  glorious  on 
our  part.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  lament  the 
continuance  of  a conlest,  which,  61  necessity,  com- 
pels us  to  inflict  the  scourge  of  invasion  on  our  ene- 
my, the  calamities  of  which,  however  mildly  con- 
ducted, must  always  be  distressing,  and  the  very  suc- 
cesses of  which  will  infuse  new  and  dangeruus  ten 
nencies,  into  our  people,  and,  perhaps,  new  and  dan- 
gerous elements  mto  the  administration  of  our  gov 
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congress  of  the  republic  of  I exas,  breath, ng  a Ian- 
euaee  and  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  the  noble  man  whose  loss  they  deplore. 

“After  twenty  years  of  repeated  acts  of  bad  faith, 
on  the  part  of  thi  republic  of  Mexico  towards  our 
eovernment.  hostilities  have  commenced  upon  the 
fo,l  of  the  United  States,  and  before  a declaration  of 
war  had  been  made  in  either  nation,  congress,  on  the 
nth  day  of  May  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  presi- 
13  l,fni  he  services  of  50  000  volunteers  lor 


^SHhat  repuid’c  Among  the 
.‘a1?. -os  required  to  furnish 
one  regiment  of  cavalry  lor  that  service,  and  one 
battalion  for  Hie  prolection  of  the  frontier  of  our 
state — the  regular  military  force  having  been  with- 
drawn from  that  quarter.  With - -j  111  iI1B 

territory,  or  credit  on  the  part  ot  the  state,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  ot  troops,  our  citizens  re- 
sponded to  the  call  with  an  alacniy  highly  creditable 
to  their  patriotism  and  valor;  and,  such  was  their  ar- 
dor for  the  service,  that  more  than  the.  quota  of  the 
requisition  were  speedily  enrolled  anil  ready  ler  Ihe 
expedition.  They  never  paused  to  inquire  as  to  their 
indemnity  lor  Ihe  loss  oi  time,  the  expenditure  of 
money,  or  the  probable  chance  oi  failure  to  be  re- 
ceived into  t fie  service.  One  company  marched  251) 
miles  to  the  place  ot  rendezvous,  and  returned  home, 
dependent  upon  their  own  means,  and  the  hospilaliiy 
ol  the  people,  for  their  subsistence.  Instances  like 
these  occurring,  as  ihey  have,  in  most  ot  the  states 
as  well  as  ours,  must  be  gratily  ing  to  the  patriot , and 
give  a flattering  earnest  of  -the  answer  ihe  country 
might  expect  when  stie  calls  upon  her  citizen-sol- 
diery. They  afford  al-o  the  best  evidence  of  our 
moral  and  physical  power  as  a nation,  and  the  indi- 
vidual courage  and  devotion  to  countiy  for  w Inch  our 
population  has  ever  been  so  distinguished.  It  is  a 
spectacle  upon  which  the  enslaved  millions  ol  tl.e 
Old  World  must  look  wi  ll  wonder,  and  cannot  tail 
lo  awaken  tfieir  attention  to  the  progiess  ol  tfial 
great  experiment  of  a ‘government  l.y  the  pei  pie,’ 
which  our  example  furnishes  to  mankiim  ” 

Finances — A letter  in  the  Louisville  Journal,  from 
a member  of  llie  Aikansas  legislature,  which  is  now 
in  session  ai  Lilt  e Rutk,  says. 

The  governor’s  message  is  a plain  document,  and 
gives  the  true  picture  ol  our  situation,  which  is  a de- 
sirable one,  God  knows.  Our  population  is  now 
145  000,  yet  we  do  not  pay  as  much  revenue  into  our 
treasury  as  when  we  hau  a population  a little  short  of 
one  hundred  thousand.  Our  taxes  are  higher  than 
then,  but  lands  that  were  taken  up  for  speculation 
have  been  stricken  off  in  many  instances  lor  taxes, 
and  property  of  all  kinds  has  gone  down  in  value. 

The  back  interest  on  bonds  amounts  to  some 
$800,000  and  upwards.  How  we  are  to  gel  out  of 
our  difficulties,  God  only  knows.  A recent  decision 
of  our  supreme  court  makes  the  bonds  mortgaged  to 
the  state  lor  the  bonds  furnished  in  the  Real  Estate 
i ank  for  capital  liable  for  these  bonds;  that  is  to  say, 
ihe  hank  cannot  foreclose  the  mortgages  upon  tne 
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debt-  due  her;  that  the  bondholder  and  the  state  of 
Aikansas  are  parties  concerned;  of  course  until  the 
bonds  become  due,  no  action  can  bo  had  in  relation 
to  the  mortgages. 

FLORIDA  ELECTION. 

1S46  — Congress — IS45. 

Counties.  Cabell,  w.  Kain  l.  Cabeli.  w Br’gh,  L. 


Duvall 

20 

201 

176 

M3 

Si.  John’s 

72 

168 

97 

172 

Nassau 

71 

65 

26 

100 

Marion 

110 

no 

85 

90 

Orange 

26 

33 

9 

20 

Santa  Rosa 

103 

67 

135 

35 

Columbia 

212 

252 

162 

208 

Alachua 

95 

150 

74 

160 

Madison 

177 

150 

133 

122 

Wakulla 

88 

67 

80 

67 

Leon 

310 

253 

306 

272 

Escombia 

134 

67 

152 

88 

GadsOen 

290 

220 

274 

221 

Jackson 

318 

98 

294 

83 

Walton 

221 

96 

178 

55 

Renton 

29 

74 

, 7 

82 

Hillsboro 

27 

93 

33 

61 

Fra  nklin 

b6 

83 

39 

98 

Calhoun 

39 

106 

20 

30 

Wasiiington 

64 

93 

13 

80 

Jefferson 

141 

236 

183 

208 

H . mihon 

103 

119 

59 

99 

Dade 

0 

12 

11 

14 

Si.  Lucie 

2 

12 

Levy 

21 

11 

10 

6 

Monroe 

75 

125 

73 

120 

Totals 

2978 

2385 

2629 

2674 

Cabell's  tnaj  93 B rocke nbrough's  maj.  45 

The  legislature,  met  at  Tallahassee  on  the  23d  of 
November. 

The  senate,  consists  of  19  members,  of  which  12 
are  locos  ai  d 7 whigs. 

The  house,  consists  of  39  representatives,  of  which 
22  are  locos  and  17  are  whigs. 

Ji  special  election,  was  held  in  Franklin  county  a 
few  days  since,  James  F Farrior,  the  whig  repre- 
sentative to  the  legislature,  having  been  returned  at 
the  October  election,  by  a majority  of  only  one  vote, 
and  some  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  that  one,  as  in 
October,  1845,  the  vote  in  the  country  stood  39  whig, 
93  loco.  Mr.  F.  in  consequence,  resigned  his  seat, 
and  challenged  bis  competitor  to  take  another  heat, 
the  result  o;  which  was  as  follows: 


Farrior,  whig.  Hobart,  loco. 


Apalachiola 

89 

55 

Fort  Gadsden 

11 

12 

— 

— 

Majority  for  Farrior  33. 

100 

67 

LAKE  SUPER  [OR 

REGION. 

From  the  correspondent  af  Niles'  National  Register. 

When  about  to  visit  Lake  Superior,  the  writer  was 
surprised  to  find  how  meagre  were  the  accounts  of 
that  region.  After  a summer’s  residence  and  obser- 
vation at  La  Pointe,  he  is  no  less  surprised  to  find 
how  incorrect  are  the  opinions  which  prevail  con- 
cerning it.  He  drew  the  conclusion  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  a wild,  inhospitable  region,  with  a stern,  for- 
bidding climate,  fit  only  for  a summer’s  residence, 
and  scarcely  fit  lor  that;  that  the  country  was  barren, 
unproductive,  and  unimprovable,  consisting,  as  one 
of  the  cyclopaedias  describes  it,  “mostly  of  naked 
rocks,  with  a few  patches  of  thin  soil  overgrown 
with  scruby  trees,  and  brushes.”  However  nearly 
applicable  this  remark  may  be  to  some  portions  of 
th-  lake  coast,— and  those  portions  particularly  which 
thrust  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  voyager, — 
it  is  by  no  means  a just  description  ot  what  we 
would  call  “the  region  of  Lake  Superior.”  On  the 
contrary,  in  these  respects,  as  great  a variety  is  pre- 
sented as  in  any  section  of  equal  extent  possessing 
similar  geographical  conformations.  It  will  com- 
pare in  climate  very  favorably  with  New  England  in 
lower  latitudes  and  nearer  tne  level  of  the  sea.  In 
natural  productions,  apart  Irom  mines,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  that  region,  and  is  not  only  as  capable  of 
improvement,  but  we  venture  to  assert,  even  more 
productive.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  led  not  sim- 
ply irom  a consideration  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  two  regions,  but  from  actual  comparison  of 
observed  temperature,  and  from  experiencing  the 
bounty  of  a garden  lot  in  return  for  no  extra  degree 
of  care  or  cultivation 

In  illustration,  we  will  mention  a few  facts  on 
each  of  the  above  topics.  And  first,  as  to  observed 
temperature. 

TEMPERATURE  AT  LA  POINTE. 

The  latitude  oi  La  Pointe  i»  40°  45'  north;  being 
about  4°  23\  or  250  miles  north  oi  Boston,  or  in  the 
latitude  of  Quebec.  It  is  623  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  situated  immediately  on  the  lake 


shore,  on  the  south  end  of  Magdeline  Island.  I’he 
upper  part  of  the  island  protects  it  in  a measure 
from  the  bleak  north  winds,  though  it  is  exposed  to 
Ihe  south  ami  southwest  winds,  the  latter  of  which, 
the  thermometer  shews  to  be  frequently  c->lder  than 
the  north  wind.  The  facts  that  follow  apply  not 
more  favorably  to  La  Pointe  than  to  other  portions 
of  the  lake  shore.  And  the  observations  are  yet 
more  favorable  to  those  portions  of  the  lake  re- 
gion a little  removed  from  the  coast,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  intervening  plateaux. — protected  from  winds 
from  any  quarter, — and  the  natural  pr  iductions  of 
which,  differing  materially  from  those  of  the  imme- 
diate lake  coast,  shew  a decided  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  for  perfect  comparision, 
the  observations  at  Ibis  place  are  not  more  complete. 
They  are,  however,  sufficiently  ample  to  shew,  that 
this  region  is  far  from  being  so  inhospitably  cold, 
and  so  uninhabitable,  as  seems  to  be  the  general  opi- 
nion. With  a view  more  clearly  to  shew  this,  I 
have  made  the  comparison  as  nearly  as  1 could,  with 
observations  in  the  New  England  states,  a section  of 
the  Union  more  thickly  populated  than  any  other. 

The  only  complete  summer  observations  at  this 
place  that  I have  been  able  to  obtain,  are  for  1838, 
and  they  present  the  following  result  for  three 
months, — mean,  maximum,  and  minimum,  with  a 
comparison  for  the  same  time,  with  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  lat.  43  13. 
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This  table  snews  me  mean  temperature  at  u >»er 
210  miles  farther  south)  to  be  less  than  ten  degrees 
igher  than  at  La  Pointe  during  the  summer  months, 
t shews,  too,  another  very  important  fact,  that  we 
nail  have  future  occasion  to  refer  to,  viz:  that  the 
verage  range  of  the  thermometer  at  La  Pointe  for 
ie  three  months,  was  25°,  while  at  Dover  it  was 
8°  33',  or  nearly  double,— shewing  the  temperature 
3 be  much  more  even  here  than  at  the  latter  place, — 
fact  which  holds  in  respect  to  whatever  place  the 
omparison  has  beer,  made  with. 

It  is  particularly  io  that  1 could  find 

o record  of  observations  for  the  winter  of  1842- 
nth  which  to  compare  the  observations  at  Ibis 
lace  That  was  a severe  winter  all  over  the  coun 
ry  and  it  would  therefore  be  unfair  to  make  the 
omparison  with  observations  of  milder  winters 
ither  before  or  since.  That  the  eastern  reader, 
owever,  may  be  able  to  make  the  comparison  him- 
elf  1 insert  the  results  as  deduced  from  observations 
ere,  presuming  that  the  means  are  lower  than  they 
ugh t to  be,  from  the  fact,  that  they  comprise  only 
nie-meridian  and  post  meridian  (7  a.  m.  and  7 f m ) 
bservations,  and  no  noon.  Comparisons  therefore 
iill  be  unfavorable  to  La  Pointe,  unless  made  with 
l.  M.  and  P.  M.  observations  only.  


1843. 


nuary, 
ibruary , 
arch, 
aril, 


Mean 

Highest.... 

Day 

Hour 

Lowest 

15.59 

37 

20 

A.  M- 

-is 

1.80 

20 

24 

P.  M 

-27 

320 

25 

7 

A-  M 

-21 

33  91 

46 

22 

A.  M. 

-1 

A.  M-  1 
u I 

'.  M.  j 
l.  M.  j 
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We  next  come  to  the  early  months  of  1844-  It  is 
re  again  to  be  regretted,  that  the  observations  of 
e month  of  January  are  incomplete  at  this  place 
Iv  the  ten  last  days  of  the  month  being  recorded, 
mse  were  very  cold.  The  record  for  these  months 
ain,  comprise  only  7 a.  m.  and  7 p m.  observations, 
that  the  same  remarks  apply  to  these  is  to  the 
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*Of  the  entire  month. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  mean  of  the  last  ten 
days  in  January,  (a.  m.  and  p.  m.  observations)  is 
not  quite  a degree  less  than  the  mean  of  tridiennial 
observations  of  the  entire  month  at  Hampden,  123 
miles  furthersouth.and  that  the  minimum  observation 
of  those  days  is  3°  higher  than  the  minimum  of  the 
month  at  Hampden.  No  positive  conclusion,  to  be 
sure,  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  as  to  the  relative 
temperature,  though  it  is  worthy  of  note.  The  mean 
of  January  and  February  at  La  Pointe  is  only  1°  85' 
less  than  for  Hampden  at  the  same  time,— while  that 
for  the  month  of  February  alone,  is  lO  26'  greater. 

I he  observations  for  the  winter  ol  1845-'6,  at 
other  places,  are  not  yet  accessible  to  the  writer, 
even  if  they  have  been  published.  As  those  of  this 
place  may,  however,  be  useful  to  others,  1 include 
the  table,  as  follows: 


1845 


Noon. 


Mean. 


3 

Highest.... 

Day 

Lowest..  .. 

Day 

Oct. 

45 

62 

29 

33 

14 

Nov. 

31.41 

55 

16 

9 

30 

Dec. 

17.63 

41 

31 

i 

18 

1846. 

Jan 

35.05 

66 

29 

12 

l« 

Feb 

20  10 

42 

4 

-2 

24 

Mar’h 

35  15 

52 

17 

32 

12  19 

May 

60.10 

78 

9 

50 

& 29 
2 & 4 

June 

66.03 

82 

14&24 

59 

17th 

Mean  for 
the  same 
months  at 
Saco,  Me., 
lat.  43  31, 

,9  1 30.71 
8 ’45—29.16. 


■ 63.06 


Mean  for 
the  same 
months  of 
the  year 
1844  for 
Hampden, 
57.08. 


•Of  ten  7 o’clock  a m and  .ten  7 o’clock  p. 
obiei rations  on  Ihe  last  ten  days  of  the  montri. 


By  comparing  these  observalions  with  those  for 
the  same  months  of  the  year  previous  at  places  in 
New  England,  we  deduce  the  average  heat  of  win- 
ter to  have  been  1°  59'  warmer  here  than  at  Saco, 
and  the  heat  of  May  and  June  2°  98'  warmer  than 
at  Hampden.  The  conclusion  from  these  data  is,*hat 
the  idea  of  the  coldness  of  this  region,  inferred  from 
its  high  latitude  is  erroneous,  and  that  so  far  as  tem- 
perature is  concerned,  it  is  as  habitable  and  os  warm 
in  winter  as  the  most  thickly  populated  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  mentioned  to  me,  too,  by  those  who  have  liv- 
ed here  for  some  time  and  have  observed  ihe  fact, 
(hat  the  temperature  both  of  summer  and  winter  is 
gradually  increasing.  Indeed,  the  themometer  re- 
cord shews  it  to  be  the  case,  for  there  has  been  a 
constant  increase  in  the  mean  of  the  seasons, — and 
this  summer,  the  mercury  not  only  held  its  highest 
range  a longer  time  than  usual,  but  attained  an  ele- 
vation not  heretofore  observed,  viz:  93°  in  the  shade, 
which  it  held  for  three  days,  and  a few  miles  inland, 
on  Iron  River,  it  went  above  100°. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CLIMATE  ON  HEALTH. 
Besides,  there  is  a degree  of  purity  and  uniformi- 
ty in  ihe  climate,  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  more 
Cully  known  and  tested,  will,  we  hardly  question, 
change  the  winter  tour  to  the  south,  of  invalids,  to 
j suminet  tour  to  Lake  Supeiior.  This  fact,  the 
writer  had  heard  mentioned  more  than  once.  In- 
deed it  had  formed  the  moving  inducement  for  fill 
visit,  and  he  can  add  hi'  tes'imony  to  that  of  others. 

The  uniformity  and  gradual  changes  of  tempe- 
eainre  have  been  already  alluded  to.  This  would 
.trike  ttie  attention  more  forcibly  by  a comparison  of 
'tie  dally  tables;  but  as  (his  would  take  up  loo  much 
oom,  and  indeeil  afford  but  little  general  interest,  we 
nl  give  'imply  a comparison  of  the  monthly  range 
ner*  with  that  of  other  place*.  Here  we  again 
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feel  the  want  of  regular  observations.  The  lack  of 
meridian  observations  of  1843  3nd  1844,  rentier  com- 
parisons for  those  years  impracticable,  and  we  are 
left  but  one  year,  1838,  with  corre-pondent  records 
at  other  places.  They  will  be  found  below.  I have 
purposely  selected  them  from  different  directions  — 
To  make  up  for  the  above  deficiencies,  I have  com- 
pared the  months  of  1845-’46  at  La  Pointe  with  the 
same  months  of  1844-45  at  other  ploces  mentioned 
in  the  table,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  found  but 
to  slightly  vary  the  result,  and  especially  the  result 
of  the  grand  mean. 


1838. 


June 

July 

Aug. 


1845. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1-146. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

May 

June 


D O 

IQ 


42 


43  36 
43  33 


-a?. 

3 2.?) 

<D  = 

o B - T 

- rt>  a> 

fa.5? 

? _ a.3 

5 nf 


16 

17 

iy.33 


Mean  difference  of 
ranee  between  La  Pointe 
and  all  the  rest,  17.44. 


1344’4& 


29  37  43 
25  37 1 13 
40,37 1 46 


1 


4S.45 
56,50 
5 1 ! 46 
38  42  49  51 
23  4S  44  47 


I Mean  difference  of  range 
-1  ) between  La  Pointe  and  all 

*8  66  i the  rest,  12.16. 

26.33 
9 33  I 

23  33  J 


From  the  first  table,  it  w ill  he  seen,  that  the  mean 
difference  bet  ween  the  monthly  maximum  and  mi- 
nimum of  La  Pointe  and  Dover  was  more  than  23° 
or  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  range  at  the  former 
place; — or,  in  other  words,  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture at  Dover  were  twice  as  great  and  as  sudden  as 
at  La  Pointe.  The  difference  between  L i Pointe, and 
Ogdensburg,  is  15°,  and  Camden  13°,  or  half  as  great 
as  the  entire  range  here.  The  daily  tables,  tou, 
shew  a remarkable  regularity  in  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  mercury,  and  a surprising  free- 
dom from  those  very  sudden  and  great  changes, 
which  try  the  constitutions  even  of  the^a^  *»yj 
hearty  that  ^Bs^pfaTnly  obserable  in  the  rompara- 
tive  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  from  those  com- 
plaints, colds  and  diseases,  &c.  consequent  upon  such 
changes.  And  I may  add.  that  in  conversation  with 
many  who  had  brought  such  diseases  with  them,  long 
implanted  and  deeply  seated  while  dwelling  farther 
south,  their  testimony  is  unanimous,  as  to  the  happy 
effects  of  the  climate  of  Lake  Superior, — and  per- 
sons have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  whom  one  would 
least  suspect  of  having  been  in  vyhat  was  deemed  an 
advanced  stage  of  consumption. 

The  writer  is  happy  to  see  that  attention  is  awak- 
ening to  this  subject.  He  feels  that  warm  sympathy 
for  those  affected  with  such  complaints,  which  experi- 
ence alone  can  give.  He  is  glad  to  perceive  it  is 
now  more  noticed,  that  winters  spent  in  warm  and 
relaxing  climates  but  tend  to  enervate  and  reduce 
the  system,  and  to  unfit  it  for  the  changes  it  is  to  un- 
dergo on  its  return,  and  that  instead  of  those  ex- 
hausting influences  being  sought,  they  are  now  escap- 
ed, by  a summer  residence  in  the  north. 

ON  AGRICULTURE. 

A few  remarks  on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
the  lake  region. 

There  is  a striking  difference  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  forest  near  the  immediate  lake  coast  and 
of  the  country  a little  removed  therefrom,  protected 
from  the  cold  lake  winds.  The  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference would,  of  course, affect  likewise  the  produc 
ttons  of  cultivation,  at  least  in  a measure.  But  the 
abort  experience  of  those  whom  mining  attractions 
have  so  recently  brought  into  this  region,  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  occupy  the  immediate  coast,  as 
also  of  those  who  have  dwelt  yet  longer  iri  this  sec 
lion,  abundantly  shew  that  the  land  w ill  make  a most 
ample  recompense  for  but  little  labor.  At  several 
mining  stations,  mere  apologies  (or  gardens  have 
returned  a goodly  quantity  ol  potatoes,  which,  undef 
proper  cultivation,  could  without  the  least  doubt,  be 
improved  to  match  those  of  Maine.  The  yields  of 
other  vegetables  shew  likew  ise,  that  the  fault  of 
their  not  being  better,  belongs  not  to  the  land,  but  to 
the  lack  of  proper  cultivation.  This  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  tile  experience  of  those  who  have  dwelt 


a longer  lime  in  the  country,  and  have  turned  their 
attention  more  to  the  subject;  for  instance,  the  agents 
of  the  American  Fur  Co.,  and  the  mission  at  La 
Pointe,  and  also  the  mission  at  Bad  River.  The  soil 
of  Bad  River  is  a loomy  bottom,  comparatively  rich; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  lands  near  the 
innumerable  streams  emptying  into  the  lake.  The 
entire  back  country  from  Ance  Keewaiweenah  west- 
ward towards  La  Pointe,  also  comprises  much  valu- 
able farming  land.  But  as  the  writer  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  region,  from  actual  observation,  he  will 
close  his  remarks  concerning  it,  with  the  following 
quotation  from  the  report  of  Prof.  Douglass,  Stats 
Geologist  of  Michigan,  in  1841: 

He  says,  “This  district,  which  consists  of  exten- 
sive level  plateaus  or  steppes,  with  scarcely  suffi- 
cient irregular  ities  of  surface  to  prevent  the  forma 
tmn  of  numerous  marshes,  may  he  said  to  be  limber- 
ed in  the  largest  proportion  with  the  several  varieties 
of  evergreens,  among  which  hemlock,  cedar,  and 
firs  greatly  abound  Considerable  norway  or  pitch 
pine  is  interspersed  with  occasional  large  white 
pines,  though  in  limited  quantity.  This  region,  ne- 
vertheless, comprehends  many  extensive  tracts  of 
the  sugar  maple,  lying  body,  and  these  trees  are  fre- 
quently of  large  size.  Several  species  of  oaks  are 
also  occasionally  met  with.  Upon  the  whole,  much 
of  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  settlers  for  agricultual  purposes  than 
might,  at  first  view,  be  suppo-ed,  and  may  be  safely 
reled  upon  as  capable  of  producing  those  crops 
which  are  of  the  most  importance  to  the  settler. — 
Wheat  in  small  quantities  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
upon  Grand  Island,  in  a spot  exposed  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  that  northern  climate,  and  some  Indian  corn 
may,  no  doubt,  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  most 
sheltered  situations.” 

This  conjecture  has  been  rendered  certainty  by  an 
experiment  in  its  cultivation  at  Bad  River,  where  i 
learn  the  yield  was  ten  bushels  for  one  peck  planted 
or  forty  fold. 

The  experiments  at  La  Pointe,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  have  been  only  for  table  purposes,  and  there- 
fore no  data  are  given  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
quantity  which  its  soil  might  yield;  but  a bed  plant- 
ed about  one-thud  the  distance  common  in  our  corn 
growitig  regions,  and  worked  but  little,  if  at  all,  has 
this  year  afforded  as  fine  table  corn  as  could  he  de- 
sired. 

The  Indians,  I understand,  constantly  plant  com  as 
well  ns  potatoes  at  their  garden  on  Bad  River.  They 
would  not  be  likely  to  waste  their  labor  upon  what 
would  bring  no  return. 

The  gnu  of  T , consists  of  a cold,  stiff, 

unmixea  clay,  which  rests  immediately  upon  a basis 
of  sandstone.  Yet,  on  such  unfavorable  and  uname- 
liorated land,  wheat  has  been  grown  for  some  years 
past  with  such  success  as  certainly  to  encourage  its 
cultivation  in  quantity,  and  for  other  purposes  than 
that  to  which  it  has  been  put.  The  quality  is  equal 
to  “good”  in  England,  coming  up  to  that  standard  as 
given  in  McCulloch's  Commercial  Gazetteer  of  58, 
lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  the  yield  has  been  from  five 
to  six  bushels  for  one.  Let  it  be  marked,  that  this  is 
the  result,  not  of  experiment,  in  which  every  thing 
is  done  to  favor  the  object,  but  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  land,  which  has  received  no 
improvement,  and  has  undergone  no  process  to  suit 
it  for  the  culture  of  that  article.  Audi  would  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  the  entire  freedom  from  those 
chills  and  agues  which  the  rich  prairies  of  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  produce  as  luxuriantly  as 
wheat,  will,  apart  from  any  other  advantages  possess- 
ed by  Lake  Superior,  go  far  to  compel), stale  for  the 
difference  in  amount  of  produce. 

The  same  improved  soil  yields  potatoes  in  the  ra- 
tio of  ten  bushels  for  one, — in  quality  and  size,  as 
before  stated,  fully  equal  to  those  of  Maine,  if  not 
indeed  superior.  But,  to  dwell  no  longer, — other 
lot  produce  is  afforded  in  the  same  ratio, — peas  six, 
oats  eight,  and  barley  ten  bushels  for  one  planted. 

These  results  were  with  better  reason  to  be  looked 
for  than  those  which  gardening  experiments  have 
afforded.  Indeed,  that  word  is  no  longer  applicable; 
it  is  not  experiment,  but  demonstration.  Seed  are 
sown,  not  to  lest  whether  they  will  grow,  but  with 
confidenljanticipation  ol  abundant  returns.  Under  the 
prejudices,  or  rather,  misinformation,  with  which  the 
writer  came  to  this  region,  he  certainly  little  ex- 
pected to  find  natives  of  the  latitude  of  Carolina,  and 
even  of  Mexico  flourishing, — it  may  be  said  without 
attention, — upon  iis  cold  soil.  Onions  and  potatoes, 
he  had  thought  might  grow  there,  but  he  little  ex- 
pected li. at  garden  peas  and  tomatoes  would  find 
here  a genial  clime.  The  hardier  fruits  he  thought 
might  be  cultivated  at  the  cost  of  considerable  at 
tenliou,  but  he  did  nut  dream  of  partaking  ol  musk 
and  water  melons,  and  the  like,  up  there,  and  those, 
too,  ol  most  delicious  flavor.  Indeed  he  has  no  he- 
sitation iu  saying,  that  the  muskmeloD  was  far  su- 


perior to  that  fruit  in  Maryland,  both  in  size  and  fla” 
vor, — and  the  watermelon,  though  smaller,  was 
quite  as  fine.  All  of  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables, 
of  whatever  description,  come  to  their  utmost  per- 
fection, and  from  a lot  of  about  two  acres,  not  only 
were  some  three  or  four  families  profusely  supplied 
during  the  summer,  but  a large  surplus  of  winter  ve- 
getables was  stored. 

These  results  are  obtained  from  land,  the  only  im- 
provement of  which  has  been  the  application  of 
sand,  with  occasional  small  quantities  of  stable  ma- 
nure. It  has  been  under  cultivation  five  years, — a 
time  too  short  to  admit  of  the  maturity  of  fruit  trees 
from  seed, — hut  if  we  may  judge  from  t'.e  size  and 
thrift  of  three  year  old  trees,  an  equally  favorable 
result  in  that  direction  may  likewise  be  looked  for. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  raspberries,  and  a fruit  precisely  simi- 
lar in  appearance,  but  laiger  and  of  a pleasant  acid 
taste,  called  he.re  the  thimbleberry,  strawberries, 
worttleberries,  cranberries,  and  blackberries,  and  a 
species  of  plu  ub,  are  found  here  in  profusion  in  the 
wild  state. 

A wild  rice  also,  on  which  the  Indians  principally 
subsist  in  winter,  grows  in  abundance  in  shallow 
w aters  and  marshes.  It  is  far  superior  in  taste  to 
the  Carolina  rice. 

The  writer  regrets  not  having  availed  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  to  observe  the  periods  at 
which  these  several  productions  attain  maturity. — 
The  quickness  with  which  vegetation  starts,  is  truly 
surprising.  The  bare  beds  of  the  garden  become 
green,  and  every  thing  grows  as  if  by  magic.  Ve- 
getation comes  up  later,  but  grows  faster, and  matures 
quicker,  than  farther  south,  so  that  the  seasons  are 
not  so  late  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  high  north- 
ern latitude  of  the  place.  Seed  time  and  harvest  are 
only  brought  into  closer  proximity,  a natural  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  length  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  this  latitude  receives  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

But  this  letter  has  already  lengthened  beyond  what 
was  intended.  It  embodies  no  hypotheses  nor  spe- 
culations. Its  purpose  is  different  from  very  many 
letters  which  now  date  from  this  region.  It  is  in- 
tended to  effect  no  other  object,  than  such  as  might 
be  inferred  from  its  beginning,  viz:  to  remove  the 
wide  spread  misapprehensions  that  exist,  and  to  dif- 
fuse as  far  as  possible,  correct  information  concern- 
ing this  region.  This  purpose  the  writer  humbly 
hopes  may  in  a measure  at  least,  be  hereby  subserv- 
ed. He  has  dealt  only  in  attested  fads,  from  which 
the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

It  is  his  purpose  to  follow  this  up  w ith  some  re- 
marks on  the  mines  and  mining,  and  other  interest- 
ing topics,  connected  with  Lake  Superior.  Jh. 

P.  S.  This  is  closed  10th  October,  up  to  which, 
there  has  been  scarce  one  day  unpleasant,  without 
a fire. 


LOGARITHMS  AND  CO-LOGARITHMS. 


PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  FORMING  LOGARITHMS  AND 

CO-LOGARITHMS.  INDEPENDENTLY  OF  EXTENSIVE  TA- 
BLES, AND  TO  A GREATER  NUMBER  OF  PLACES  THAN 

EXISTING  TABLES  WILL  AFFORD. 

The  number  ol  tables  rtquired  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess, for  obtaining  logarithms,  prevents  their  being 
resorted  to  as  often  or  by  as  many, as  they  otherwise 
would  be.  They  form  a volume,  instead  of  being 
comprised  in  a page.  And  jet  if  the  volume  is  at 
hand,  occasions  frequently  occur,  that  logarithms  are 
wanted  to  a greater 'extent  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  existing  tables.  The. advantage  to  the  mathema- 
tician, of  obviating  these  objections,  and  the  import- 
ance of  affording  comprehensive  logarlhms  to  th  se 
engaged  in  the  every  day  operations  of  life,  are  obvi- 
ous. The  space  we  devote  to  the  insertion  of  the 
table  which  follows,  could  not  be  more  usefully  ap- 
propriated. To  Thos.  Weddle,  of  Newcastle, (Eng.) 
the  world  is  indebted  lor  the  method.  In  the  Nov- 
ember number  1845,  of  the  Mathematician,  that  gen- 
tleman published  the  process,  and  some  tables  which 
have  since  been  improved  upon,  by  Mr.  Peter  Gray, 
whose  tables  we  find  in  the  (Loudon)  Mechanics’ 
Magazine,  of  October  1846,  of  which  we  avail  in 
constructing  the  following  tables. 


LOGARTHMS  OF  THE  FIRST  NINE  NATURAL  NUMBERS. 

Logarithms  of  the  Jirsl  Co-logarithms  of  the  first 

nine  natural  numbers.  nine  natural  numbers. 


1 0000  U0U0  0000 

2 3010  2999  5664 

3 4771  2125  4720 

4 6020  5999  1328 

5 6989  7U0U  4336 
9 7781  5125  0384 

7 8450  98  i4  0014 

8 9u30  f 998  6992 

9 9542  4250  9439 


1 0000  0000  0000 

2 6989  ?U00  4336 

3 5228  7874  5280 

4 3979  4000  8672 

5 3010  2999  5664 

6 2218  4874  9616 

7 1549  0195  9986 

8 0969  J001  3008 

9 0457  5 '.49  0561 
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l.  II. 


01 

43  6480  5402 

4343  1020 

02 

87  7392  4308 

8686  7583 

03 

132  2826  5734 

i 

3030  7892 

04 

177  2876  6960 

i 

7375  2546 

05 

222  763 > 4711 

2 

1720  1546 

06 

268  7214  6100 

2 

6065  4893 

07 

315  1705  1446 

3 

0411  2589 

08 

362  1217  2654 

3 

4757  4634 

09 

409  5860  7679 

3 

9104  10  >9 

10 

457  5749  0561 

4 

3451  1774 

11 

5H6  0999  3355 

4 

7798  6871 

12 

555  1732  7850 

5 

2146  6321 

13 

604  8074  7381 

5 

6495  0124 

14 

655  0154  8756 

6 

0843  8281 

15 

705  8107  4286 

6 

5193  0793 

16 

757  2071  3938 

6 

9542  7662 

17 

909  2190  7624 

7 

3892  8887 

18 

861  8614  7616 

7 

8243  4470 

19 

915  1498  1121 

8 

2594  4411 

20 

969  1001  3008 

8 

6945  8713 

21 

1023  7290  8710 

9 

1297  7374 

22 

1079  0539  7310 

9 

5650  0397 

23 

1135  0927  4828 

10 

0002  7782 

24 

1191  8640  7719 

10 

4355  9529 

25 

1249  3873  6608 

10 

8709  5641 

26 

1307  6828  <>269 

11 

3063  6118 

27 

1366  7713  9880 

11 

7418  0960 

28 

1426  6750  3569 

12 

1773  0168 

29 

1487  4165  1281 

12 

6128  3741 

30 

1549  0195  9986 

13 

0484  1688 

31 

1611  5090  9263 

13 

4840  4002 

32 

1674  9108  7294 

13 

9197  0685 

33 

1739  2519  7299 

14 

3554  1739 

34 

1804  5606  4458 

14 

7911  7165 

35 

1870  8664  3357 

15 

2269  6963 

36 

1938  2002  6016 

15 

6628  1136 

37 

2006  5945  0546 

16 

0986  9682 

38 

2076  0831  I'5(I2 

16 

5346  2604 

39 

2146  7016  4989 

16 

9705  9901 

40 

2218  4874  9616 

17 

4066  1576 

41 

2291  4798  8358 

17 

8426  7629 

42 

2365  72U0  6437 

18 

2787  8061 

43 

2441  2514  4328 

18 

7149  2372 

44 

2518  1197  2994 

19 

1511  2 >63 

45 

2596  3731  0506 

19 

5873  5637 

46 

2676  0624  0177 

20 

0236  3592 

47 

2757  2413  0399 

20 

4599  5931 

48 

2839  9665  6365 

20 

8963  2653 

49 

2924  2982  3902 

21 

3327  3761 

50 

3010  2999  5664 

21 

7691  9254 

51 

22 

22 

2056  9134 
6422  3402 

52 

— » 

53 

23 

0788  2058 

54 

-J  =5"  3 a PT  O 

w 77.-  o a £ H 

23 

5154  5104 

55 

a“  ££-=,-3  » 

23 

9521  2510 

56 

1 

24 

3688  4366 

57 

-«•  Jr? 

24 

8256  05«5 

58 

■o  re  = 2 — „ 

e * = S * 

25 

2624  1197 

59 

60 

■§  f-3  **|  « = 

c. a r y 

25 

26 

6992  6203 
1361  5603 

61 

5 = a a 5-  n 

26 

5730  9398 

62 

- 5 * S - o 

(t  23  5 ? 

27 

OHIO  7590 

63 

27 

4471  0180 

64 

= E.  < r:  s < 

27 

8841  7167 

65 

cr  IL-  = a. 

re  ^ ^ — 

28 

32 i 2 8554 

66 

67 

68 

!l * s-tf 

c 2 rz  - =j  — 
a ^ -3  v 
-•  <?  os  a 2 — 

28 

29 

29 

7584  4341 
1956  4528 
6328  9117 

69 

< — O _ * <5 

« 5 £ * 5'- 

30 

0701  8 IU9 

70 

- 

30 

5ii75  1509 

71 

O I o*  ° ■ 

30 

9448  9304 

72 

58 

31 

3823  15'9 

73 

74 

C5  *0  T3 
— -j  — a> 

< o ® ^ r 

31 

32 

8197  8120 
2572  9139 

75 

® ~ 8 — 

“O  O n - 

32 

6943  4565 

76 

ST  cr  n c ~ 

33 

1324  4400 

77 

« _ ~ “ <» 

33 

5700  8645 

78 

79 

80 
81 

82 

83 

K O - r* 

& re  r**  cr 

3 S 3;  « 

3 C *"*  S’  § 

cr  3 < re 

2 ~ ^ - 

n — X "O 

" cr  sr^ 

34 

34 

34 

35 

35 

36 

0077  7300 
4455  0367 
8832  7846 
3210  9738 
7589  6045 
1968  6767 

84 

§•  £.  ® S f 

36 

6348  1904 

85 

86 
87 

n a - „ *— 

~ » a.  s o 

- =r  ® o => 

U)  ^ n O 

“ ,-s 

37 

37 

37 

0728  1459 
5108  5431 
9489  3822 

88 

Sf  c O ■■  o 

38 

3370  6632 

89 

90 

n - 

* 5 - * 3 

< re  ~ 3 

» =-  % 2 P 

38 

39 

8252  3863 
2634  5515 

91 

92 

H - x | 

39 

40 

7U17  1539 
1400  2036 

93 

g- 

40 

5733  7007 

94 

^ _ « re 

41 

0167  6354 

95 

c *•  g*  S.  " 

41 

4552  0125 

96 

n ="  Z < = 

41 

8936  8324 

97 

s Z - * * 

42 

3322  0950 

98 

**  ^ » 6 ^ 

42 

77u7  6»H)5 

99 

C1  “1  O — aj 

i 9 p-  * 

43 

2093  9438 

III. 

IV. 

V VI. 

43  4295 

4343 

01 

86  8590 

9636 

02 

130  2885 

1 

3029 

03 

173  7181 

1 

7372 

04 

217  1478 

2 

1715 

05 

260  5775 

2 

6058 

06 

304  0072 

3 

0401 

07 

347  43*0 

3 

4744 

08 

390  8668 

3 

9037 

09 

434  2967 

4 

3429 

10 

477  726S 

4 

7772 

It 

521  1565 

5 

2115 

12 

564  5865 

5 

6458 

13 

608  0165 

6 

0801 

14 

651  4466 

6 

5144 

15 

694  8767 

6 

9487 

16 

738  3069 

7 

3830 

17 

781  7371 

7 

8173 

18 

825  1674 

8 

2516 

19 

863  5977 

8 

6859 

20 

912  0280 

9 

1202 

21 

955  4584 

9 

5545 

22 

993  8888 

9 

9888 

23 

1042  3193 

10 

4231 

24 

1085  7498 

10 

8574 

25 

1129  1803 

11 

2917 

26 

1172  6109 

11 

7260 

27 

1216  0416 

12 

1602 

28 

1259  4723 

12 

5945 

29 

1302  9030 

13 

0288 

30 

1346  3333 

13 

4631 

31 

1389  7646 

13 

3974 

32 

1433  1954 

14 

3317 

33 

1476  6263 

14 

7660 

34 

1520  0573 

15 

2003 

35 

1563  4883 

15 

6346 

36 

1606  9193 

16 

0689 

37 

1650  3504 

16 

5032 

38 

1693  7815 

16 

9375 

39 

1737  2127 

17 

3718 

40 

1780  6439 

17 

8061 

41 

1324  0751 

18 

2404 

42 

1867  5064 

18 

6747 

43 

1910  9378 

19 

1090 

44 

1954  3691 

19 

5433 

45 

1997  8006 

19 

9776 

46 

2041  2320 

20 

4118 

47 

2084  6635 

20 

8461 

48 

2128  0951 

21 

2804 

49 

2171  5267 

21 

7147 

50 

2214  9583 

22 

1490 

51 

2258  3900 

22 

5833 

52 

2301  8218 

23 

0176 

53 

2345  2535 

2< 

4519 

54 

2388  6853 

23 

8862 

55 

2432  1172 

24 

32U5 

56 

2475  5491 

24 

7548 

57 

2513  9810 

25 

1891 

58 

2562  4130 

25 

6234 

59 

2605  b451 

26 

0577 

60 

2649  2771 

26 

4920 

61 

2692  7093 

26 

9263 

62 

2736  1414 

27 

3606 

63 

2779  5736 

27 

79-19 

64 

2823  0059 

28 

2292 

65 

2866  4382 

28 

6634 

66 

2909  8705 

29 

0977 

67 

2953  3029 

29 

5320 

68 

2996  7353 

29 

9663 

69 

3040  1678 

30 

4006 

70 

3083  6003 

30 

8349 

71 

3127  0328 

31 

2692 

72 

317.)  4654 

31 

7035 

73 

3213  8981 

32 

1378 

74 

3257  3308 

32 

5721 

75 

3300  7635 

33 

00 1 4 

76 

3344  1963 

33 

4407 

77 

3387  6291 

33 

8750 

78 

3431  <619 

34 

3093 

79 

3474  4.148 

34 

7436 

80 

3517  9278 

35 

1779 

81 

3561  36o8 

35 

6122 

82 

3604  7938 

36 

0465 

8.3 

3648  2269 

36 

4808 

84 

3691  6600 

36 

9150 

85 

3735  0932 

37 

3493 

86 

3778  5264 

37 

7836 

87 

3821  9596 

38 

2179 

88 

3865  3929 

38 

6522 

89 

3908  3162 

39 

0865 

90 

3952  2596 

39 

52u8 

91 

3995  6930 

39 

9551 

92 

4039  1265 

40 

3894 

93 

4082  5600 

40 

8237 

94 

4125  9936 

41 

2580 

95 

4169  4272 

41 

6923 

96 

4212  8608 

42 

12t  6 

97 

4256  2945 

42 

5609 

98 

4299  7282 

42 

9952 

99 

Problem  I. — Given  n number,  In  find  its  logarithm  lo 
any  number  of  places  not  exceeding  twelve. 

1.  Piepare  the.  given  number,  it  necessary,  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  it  by  any  convenient  digit 
that  will  make  the  first  figure  of  the  result  unity. 

2.  Place  the  decimal  point  after  the  first  figure  of 
this  result,  and  make  as  many  decimal  places  as 
there  are  to  be  in  the  mantissa  of  the  required  loga- 
rithm, either  by  annexing  ciphers,  or  by  cutting  off 
figures  that  extend  to  the  right  of  the  limit  indicated. 

3.  Point  off  the  last  place  of  the  number  thus  pre- 
pared, and  let  the  remaining  portion  of  it,  irrespective 
of  the  decimal  point,  be  a divisor;  and  the  whole  of 
the  decimal  portion  a dividend. 

4.  Proceed  with  the  divisor  and  dividend  thus  ob- 
tained. as  in  contracted  division, a figure  being  point- 
ed off  from  the  divisor  at  each  step;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  without  interruption  to  its  periodical 
curtailment,  a new  divisor  is  formed,  after  the  find- 
ing of  each  pair  of  quotient  figures,  by  adding  unity 
to  the  remainder  of  the  last  division.  In  this  way 
the  dividend  will  be  at  length  exhausted,  and  as  rna. 
ny  quotient  figures  will  have  been  produced  as  there* 
are  decimal  places  in  the  number  operated  upon.  It 
will  be  found  iri  practice,  however,  that  no  more 
than  half  the  number  of  quotient  figures  need  be  de- 
termined by  the  process  just  described.  When  these 
have  been  obtained,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
latter  half  must  necessarily  be  identical  with  ihe  re- 
mainder of  the  last  division. 

5.  Take  from  the  table  the  logarithm  of  the  divi- 
sor, or  the  co-logarithm  of  the  multiplier,  as  the  ease 
may  be,  used  in  the  preparation  of  me  given  number 
and  also,  from  the  successive  columns,  begiiinin  ’ 
with  the  first,  the  values  corresponding  to  the  succe-o 
sive  pairs  of  quotient  figures,  all  to  the  number  of 
places  required.  The  sum  of  the  whole,  with  n,e 
proper  index  prefixed,  will  be  the  logarithm  sou  hi. 

Example  1 — Required  the  logaiithm  ol  p (the\u- 
lio  of  the  semi-circumference  of  a circle  to  the  ra 
dius)  = 3 14153,26535,90,  &.C.,  to  twelve  places. 

Process  by  Division. 

314  J 592  6 5 3 5 9 U -:-2 


1 570796  3 2 6 7 9 5 36 
471236  8 9 8 0 3 9 


99557  4 2 8 7 5 6 
94247  7 7 9 6 0 8 


1 005309  6 4 9 1 4 8 52 
5026  5 4 8 2 4 6 


283  1 0 0 9 U2 
201  0 6 1 9 3 0 


1 000082  0 3 8 9 7 2 
80  U 0 6 5 6 3 


2032409 

2000164 


0 32  2.4  5 

Log.  2=  30IU29995664 

Col.  1.  36=  193820026016 

II.  52=  2264223402 

III.  82=  356136U8 

IV.  03=  13U29 

V.  22=  955 

VI.  45=  20 


Log.  p=  0.497149872694 
Process  by  Multiplication. 
31al59  2 653590x4 


1-256637 

0 

6 

1 

4 

3 

6 

251327 

4 

1 

2 

2 

8 

7 

1 005-09 

6 

4 

9 

1 

4 

9 

5026 

5 

4 

8 

2 

4 

6 

283 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

201 

0 

6 

1 

9 

3 

0 

1 000(82 

0 

3 

8 

9 

7 

3 

80 

0 

0 

6 

5 

6 

3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

3 

,2 

2 

4 

6 

4= 

397910003672 

L 

20= 

96910013008 

11. 

52= 

2264223402 

III. 

82= 

356 1 36118 

IV. 

03= 

13029 

V. 

22= 

955 

VJ. 

46= 

20 

Log 

• V— 

0.497149872691 

218 
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Example  2. — Required  the  logarithm  of  e (the  hy- 
perbolic base,)  = 2 71828,18284  59,  &c,,  to  '.welve 
places. 


2718281 

8 

2 

8 

4 

5 

9 

1 35914(1 

9 

1 

4 

2 

3 

0 

271828 

1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

6 

87312 

7 

3 

1 

3 

8 

4 

81548 

4 

5 

4 

8 

5 

4 

1 005764 

2 

7 

6 

5 

3 

(, 

5028 

8 

2 

1 

3 

8 

3 

735 

4 

5 

5 

1 

4 

7 

704 

0 

3 

4 

9 

9 

3 

1 000021 

4 

2 

0 

1 

5 

4 

30 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

9 

2 

1 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 

8 

0 

Log. 

Col. 


26 


57 


31 


2= 

301029995664 

I. 

26= 

130768280269 

11. 

57= 

2482560585 

III. 

31= 

13463338 

IV. 

41= 

178061 

V. 

91= 

3952 

VI. 

80= 

35 

Log.  f=  0 434294481904 

The  logarithm  here  found,  which  differs  from  the 
truth  by  a unit  in  the  twelfth  place,  is  the  modulus  ol 
the  common  system,  and  is  usually  denoted  by  M. 

Example  3 — Required  the  logarithm,  to  eight  pla- 
ces, of  the  prime  number  17. 


1.7000  0 0.0,f 

41 

6800  0 0 0 0 

200  0 0 0 0 
170  0 0 0 0 

1-0030  0,0  0 0 

29 

20  0 6 0 0 

9 9 4 0 0 
9 0 2 7 0 

9 1,3  0 

I.  41=  22914799 
II.  29=  H6128 

111.  91= 

3952 

IV.  30= 

13 

Log.  17=  1 23044892 

In  common  conlr  icleu  division,  each  successive 
divi'or  is  one  tenth  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Con 
sequently,  the  remainder  of  each  partial  division  be 
icg  less  than  the  divisor  employed  in  that  division, 
the  to  xi  divisor  vvillrini  htrconiameri  in  lids  remain- 
der so  many  as  ten  limes  In  ilu  operation  here  de- 
scribed, however,  the  successive  divi-ors  decrease 
more  rapidly,  insointn  h that  the  divisor  lor  the  third 
quotient  figure,  at  which  point  this  is  most  likely  to 
occur,  may  ne  veiy  much  less  than  one-tenth  of  tliai 
which  piecrded  it.  Hence  cases  will  sometimes 
arise  in  which  the  divisor  is  contained  more  than  ten 
tunes  in  its  dividend,  and  this  part  of  the  operation 
will  consequently  tail.  For  example,  il  it  be  propos 
ed  io  tirnl  t tie  logarithm  of  37,  the  failure  just  des- 
cribed will  take  place  if  the  number  he  prepared  by 
division  by  either  2 or  3,  or  oy  multiplication  by  3 or 
4.  Multiplication  by  4,  however,  succeeds,  as  will 
be  lound  on  trial.  1 do  not  knu  v ilia t there  can  arise 
a case  that  will  not  yield  to  preparation  by  some  one 
or  other  ol  the  divisors  or  multipliers  whose  loga- 
rithms and  co  logarithms  are  tabulated;  bull  have 
been  unaiile  to  devise  a simple  test  by  winch  to  se- 
lect, at  tiie  outset,  a divisor  or  a multiplier  that  w il> 
certainly  succeed.  The  cases  of  lailure,  however, 
a e so  rare,  that  this  occasions  but  utile  inconveni- 
ence. 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Tobasco  Affair.  The  following  communications 
refered  to  in  Commodore  Conners  official  report,  insert- 
ed in  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  had  to  he  de- 
leted for  want  of  room. 

B. 

San  Juan  Bautista  de  Tabasco,  J 
October  26,  1846.  5 

Sir:  The  undersigned  foreign  merchants  establish- 
ed in  this  port  of  San  Juan  Bautista  de  'I  abasco,  in 
conseq  ence  of  the  very  serious  injury  suffered  in  part 
of  their  property  by  the  bring  on  this  city  yesterday 
afternoon,  take  the  liberty,  as  neutrals  in  the  present  j 


differences  between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico,  and  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  former  power,  to  represent 
that  a continuance  of  similar  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty will  lead  to  their  ultimate  ruin. 

We  are  induced  to  address  this  communication  to 
you,  it  being  affirmed  that  unless  the  military  force 
here  surrendered  this  city  up  to  you,  you  felt  it  your 
duty  to  continue  hostilities,  even  to  reducing  the  city 
to  ruins — a hard  case,  indeed,  fnr  the  parties  who 
have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  almost  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  place  being  in  their  hands;  and 
who,  confiding  in  the  protection  afforded  to  subjects 
of  foreign  nations  at  Matamoros,  and  in  the  march  of 
the  U.  S.  army  up  to  Monterey,  and  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  commodore  commanding  the  U.  States 
squadron  off  Vera  Cruz,  have  not  prepared  for  such 
measures  as  you  have  threatened  to  adopt  to  reduce 
this  place. 

We  tints  beg  most  respectfully  to  call  your  attention 
to  our  position,  and  the  positive  ruin  we  shall  suffer 
should  this  city  be  destroyed,  trusting  you  may  have  it 
in  your  power  to  take  the  same  into  your  favorable 
consideration,  and  mitigate  such  very  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
humble  servants. 

Labach  & Co„ 

Watson,  Chabot  & Co.,  British  merchants. 
Rodriguez  Y Cr., 

Ascenciode  Asagan, 

Putiewoz  Sacerduumin  Y La, 

Man’l  R.  Solet, 

Commerciantes  Espanol. 
Arruegon  D Jon  Goday, 

Man’l  R.  Solet. 

C. 

U.  S.  Stfamer  “Vixen,” 

At  anchor  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Tabasco,  Oct.  26,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  In  consideration  of  the  representations 
made  by  you  in  your  communication  to  me  of  this 
morning,  and  verbally  through  Capt.  Forrest,  I shall 
adhere  to  a determination  resolved  upon  last  evening 
not  to  fire  again  upon  the  town  unless  the  fire  should 
be  recommenced  from  the  shore. 

I regret  the  injury  already  produced,  but  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  it  was  altogether  caused 
by  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  people  of  the 
town. 

I am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Perrt. 

Messrs.  Labach  & Co.,  and  others, 

Foreign  merchants  in  Tabasco. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Mississippi 
St.  John  Lizardo,  near  Vera  Cruz,  Nov.  od,  1846. 

Sir:  It  seems  to  he  just  and  proper,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a gratifytng  task,  to  make  known  to  you  for  the 
information  of  the  department,  the  excellent  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  men  who  served  under  my  command 
in  the  late  expedition  to  Tabasco.  The  enterprise 
and  spirit  displayed  by  them,  on  every  occasion,  gave 
sufficient  evidence  that  in  scenes  more  sanguinary  they 
would  do  full  honor  to  the  corps. 

I was  particularly  indebted  to  Capt.  Forrest  for  his 
promptitude;  cheerfulness,  and  judgment  in  carrying- 
out  my  instructions. 

To  Commander  Sands,  and  officers  and  men  of  the 
“Vixen,”  to  Commander  Adams;  to  Lieuts.  Comman-' 
ding  Benhain,  Sterrett,  and  Hazard,  and  their  respec- 
tive officers  and  men;  to  Capt.  Ldson,  and  Lieuts. 
Cist,  Vvinslow, Walsh,  fiunt,  and  Parker,  and  their 
detachments — in  a word,  to  all  and  every  one — 1 am 
under  tasting  obligations  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
whicli  they  seconded  my  plans.  * * * 

1 am,  sir,  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Commodore  JJaviu  Conner,  commander-in-chief  U. 
S.  naval  forces.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


HENRY  CLAY. 

Superb  Vase  presented  j<  um  the  whig  ladies  of  Tenneessee. 

Ui  McN..iry,  ol  Nashville,  being  uepuiized  by  the 
fail  h mois,  to  present  this  splendid  and  appiopriate 
companion  lor  the  beanlilul  vase  previously  present- 
ee to  Mr  Clay  by  the  gold  and  silversmiths  of  the 
city  ol  New  Yolk,  fulfilled  that  agreeable  task  on 
12lh  inst.  at  Ashland. 

Dr.  McNany  pielaced  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Clay,  by  some  appropriale  and  eloquent  remarks, — 
to  which  Ns r.  Clay  thus  responded. 

Dr.  McNairy — It  is  no  ordinary  occurrence,  nor  | 


any  common  mission,  that  honors  me  with  vour  pre- 
sence, to  he  deputed,  as  you  have  been,  by  a large 
circle  of  Tennessee  ladies  to  bear  the  flattering  sen- 
timents towards  me,  which  you  have  just  so  elo- 
quently expressed;  and  to  deliver  to  me  the  precious 
testimonials  of  their  inestimable  respect  and  regard, 
whit  h you  have  brought,  is  a proud  incident  in  my 
life,  ever  to  be  remembered  with  feelings  of  profound 
grat'tude  and  delight. 

My  obligations  to  those  ladies  is  not  the  less,  for 
the  high  opinion  of  me,  which  they  do  me  the  honor 
to  entertain,  because  I feel  entirely  conscious  that  I 
owe  it  more  to  their  generous  partiality  that  to  any 
merits  I possess,  or  to  the  value  of  any  public  ser- 
vices which  1 have  ever  been  able  to  render. 

If,  indeed,  their  kind  wishes,  in  relation  to  the  is- 
sue of  the  last  presidential  election,  had  been  gratifi- 
ed, I have  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  avoided 
some  of  those  public  measures,  so  pregnant  with 
evils  to  our  country,  to  which  you  have  adverted. — 
We  should  have  preserved,  undisturbed,  and  without 
any  hazard,  peace  with  all  the  world,  have  had  no 
unhappy  war  with  a neighboring  sister  republic,  and, 
consequently,  no  deplorable  waste  of  human  life,  of 
w hich  that  which  has  been  sacrificed,  or  impaired, 
in  an  insalubrious  climate,  is  far  greater,  and  more 
lamentable,  than  what  has  been  lost  in  the  glorious 
achievements  of  a brave  army,  commanded  by  a 
skilful  and  gallant  general 

We  should  havesaved  the  millions  of  treasure  which 
that  unnecessary  war  has  and  will  cost — an  immense 
amount — suffi;  ient  to  improve  every  useful  harbor  on 
the  lakes,  on  the  ocean,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
in  the  interior,  and  to  remove  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion in  all  the  great  rivers,  in  the  United  Slates. 

We  should  not  have  subverted  a patriotic  system 
of  domestic  protection,  fostering  the  industry  of  our 
own  people  and  the  interests  of  our  own  country,  the 
great  benefits  of  winch  have  been  practically  de- 
monstrated by  espetience,  for  the  visionary  promises 
of  an  alien  policy  of  I t ee  trade,  fostering  the  industry 
of  foieign  people  and  the  interests  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  has  brought,  in  its  train,  disaster  and 
ruin  to  every  nation  that  has  had  the  temerity  to 
try  it.  The  beneficial  tariff  uf  1842,  which  raised 
both  the  people  an  I the  government  of  the  U.  States 
out  of  a condition  of  distress  and  embarrassment, 
bordering  on  bankruptcy,  to  a stale  of  high  financial 
and  gentral  prosperity,  would  now  be  standing,  un- 
repealed, in  the  statute  book,  instead  of  the  fatal 
lanfl  ol  1846,  w hose  calamitous  effects  will,  I appre- 
hend. sooner  or  later,  be  certainly  realiz-d. 

All  this,  and  more  of  what  has  since  occurred,  in 
the  public  councils,  was  foretold  prior  to  that  elec- 
tion. It  was  denied,  disbelieved,  or  unheeded;  and 
we  now  realize  the  unfortunate  consequences.  But 
both  philosophy  and  patriotism  enjoin,  that  we  should 
not  indulge  in  unavailing  regrets,  as  to  the  incurable 
past.  As  a part  ol  history  in  vvtiieh  it  is  embodied, 
we  may  derive  from  il  instructive  lessons,  for  our 
future  guidance,  and  we  ought  to  redouble  our  ex- 
ertions to  prevent  their  being  unprofitably  lost. 

1 reieive  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  splendid 
and  magnificent  vase  of  silver,  which  the  ladies  of 
Tennessee,  whom  you  represent,  have  charged  you 
io  present  to  me.  Wrought  by  American  artists, 
tendered  by  my  fair  country  women,  and  brought  to 
me  by  an  ever  faithful,  ardent  and  distinguished 
Iriend,  it  comes,  with  a triple  title,  to  my  gratelul  ac- 
ceptance. 

1 rt quest  you  to  convey  to  those  ladies  respectiul 
and  cordial  assurances  of  my  warm  and  heartfelt 
thanks  and  acknowledgments.  Tell  them  1 will  cere- 
lolly  preserve,  during  life,  and  transmit  lo  iny  de- 
scendants, an  unlading  lecollcction  ol  their  signal 
and  gineious  n aniltslalicns  ol  attachment  and  con- 
fidence. And  tell  mein,  also,  that  my  lei  vent  prayers 
-hall  be  offered  up  lor  their  happiness  and  piospeitly, 
and  shall  he  united  with  theirs,  mat  they  may  live  to 
beheld  their  country  emerged  Horn  Ihedaik  clouds, 
which  encompass  it,  and  once  more,  a-  in  belter 
times,  standing  out,  a blight  and  clneitng  exauible, 
the  mural  and  poliln  al  model  and  guide,  the  hope, 
and  the  admiration  ol  the  nations  oi  the  earth. 

Mr.  Ciay  iell  Louisville  on  the28ili  November  for 
New  Orleans,  vvliere  he  designs  to  remain  until  some 
time  in  March. 


FATHER  MARQUET’S  JOURNAL. 


Out  Lake  Superior  correspondent  has  furnished  us 
with  a notice  ol  a rare  publication  which  he  obtain- 
ed the  perusal  of  a short  lime  suite, — a pamphlet  of 
43  pages,  in  tiie  French  language,  being  me  journal 
ol  the  first  Catholic  missionary,  probably  me  first 
European  that  ever  visileu  me  upper  lakes  or  pene- 
trated from  hence  to  the  Missouri  liver. 

“1  was  quite  surprised,”  says  our  correspondent, 
“to  find  so  much  oi  the  manners  and  habits  of  ludi- 
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an*.  ac  described  by  Fa'her  Marquet  180  year*  ago. 
pieci-dy  the  same  that  1 meet  wbh  an  on  pel  ibensu 
Ibis  day.  It  was  in  tbe  year  1683  that  Father  M- 
pa,,  ed  lb  rough  ibis  country,  and  hi*  account  of  it  is 
so  full  of  interest  that  I regietted  I had  not  an  upper 
tiinity  of  tran-latitip  tfm  w (mb  of  hi,  journal.  A lew 
es 1 1 art-  • f pinmii  < nt  points.  I n list  trarisci  ihe. 

Original  Amur  of  Green  Hay  — In  the  Indian  Ian 
guage  of  the  lime  alluded  to,  according  to  Father 
■ Mai quel  that  sheet  of  water  (o  which  the  name  ol 
Green  Bay  gives  an  air  of  romance,  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Salt  or  Stinking  water. 

The  Wild  Rice  Indians. — Tbe  original  name  of 
the  Indians  who  inhabited  its  shores,  as  rendered  in- 
to Fiench,  was  Folle  Avoine, — in  our  laaguage  Wild 
Rice,  because  they  fed  upon  that  grain,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  do  to  the  present  day,  to  a la'ge  extent. — 
Nor  has  their  mode  of  gathering  or  thrashing,  nor 
indeed  of  cooking  it  either,  changed  one  iota  since 
the  reverend  father  first  observed  and  noted  them 
down. 

The  Wild  Rice,  is  a plant  of  the  grass  genus,  very 
much  like  ouis,  and  grows  in  marshy  lands,  and  in 
rivers  wi  h muddy  bottoms.  l’he  Indians  paddle 
thi-ir  canoes  In  among  it,  and  drawing  the  sta  k<, 
which  grow  about  two  feet  above  the  water,  over 
the  side  of  his  canoe — hers,  I should  say,  for  it  is  ga- 
thered by  the  women,  they  thrash  the  seed  out  and 
let  it  fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Having  in 
this  manner  collected  enough  for  winler  use,  they 
put  it  up  in  bags  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  and 
digging  a place  in  the  ground,  they  put  the  bags 
therein,  cover  it  with  a little  earth,  and  tread  it  out 
of  the  husk.  It  is  now  ready  for  use.  They  soften 
the  grain  by  putting  it  in  water,  and  then  fry,  or 
rather  stew  it  in  grease,  and  eat  it  in  this  manner. — 
Father  M.  is  very  particular  in  desciibing  the  plant 
bolanically,  as  also  another  plant,  before  which  the 
poison  of  a snake  bite  seemed  to  fly  with  which, 
however,  I did  not  charge  my  memory. 

Up  the  river  which  flows  into  the  head  of  Green 
Bay,  Marquet  proceeded  in  a baik  canoe,  such  ex- 
actly, as  is  used  at  the  present  day,  and  seems  to 
have  met  with  the  same  vexations  with  which  voya- 
gers of  the  present  day  are  worried,  by  having  the 
bottom  torn  by  the  rock*  of  the  rapids.  They  came 
upon  a village  of  Ma-kitouans  who  were  very  civil, 
and  received  him  and  his  party  very  kindly,  and 
Father  Marquet's  heart  was  gladdened  by  finding 
there  a cross,  ornamented  with  feathers  and  white 
skins. 

I neglected  to  mention,  that  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  shove  alluded  to,  the  rice  grew  so  thick,  as 
to  make  navigation  difficult,  both  from  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress,  and  from  its  rendering  it  d if 
fi.  ult  to  peiceive  the  channel  of  the  river.  Making 
a portage,  he  came  to  whai  1 have  presumed  to  hr 
the  VVl-con  river.  He  describes  it,  as  a river  with 
sandy  bottom,  creating  in  many  places  shoals,  arid 
that  it  brought  him  to  the  Mississippi  at  42j°.  The 
Wisconsin  comes  in  at  43, — and  as  it  certainly  was 
not  R ick  River,  which  is  the  first  important  one 
souih  of  that,  I presume  it  to  be  the  former.  There 
was  an  iron  mine  at  us  mouth  on  the  led  bank.  At 
42°  he  noticed  a great  change  bolh  in  the  animals 
and  ti-.fi . some  ol  the  la'ier  ol  which  were  so  formi- 
d i tile  as  to  give  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Ihe i r 
canoe.  Mutquel  desciibes  several,  which  though 
very  strange  to  him  at  that  day,  I recognize  to  be 
such  as  not  very  long  since  frequented  these  parts, 
ami  arc  even  now  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  He 
travelled  to  40°  vv  i houi  making  a;  y di-covcry  other 
than  “beasts  amt  ti  ills”,— tint  now  lie  discovered  a 
well  beaten 'lack  leading  into  a prairie.  Leaving 
the  boat  on  Iht  Mississi,  pi,  he  and  M.  Juliet,  who 
accompanied,  started  alone  towards  the  village  lo 
which  i he  road  lead  They  came  in  sight  of  it,  and 
not  knowing  ihe  leception  they  were  iu  meet,  they 
commended  themselves  to  the  Virgin,  going  through 
some  ceiemonies  taat  they  had  practiced  lorseitial 
days  leu  such  occasions  They  then  resumed  their 
match  towards  the  village.  'Ihe  village  was  situat- 
t el  i li  a i n er;  and  in  a plain,  not  lai  cli,  w ere  i vv  o 
other  villages,  in  one  ol  which  icsieleu  itie  chief. — 
This  river  must  have  been  the  Des  Moines,  I presume. 
When  they  got  sufficiently  near  they  halloed  lor  the 
purpose  ol  giving  < onfidence  to  the  Indians  that  they 
veie  not  approaching  treacherously,  ihe  Indians 
sent  out  two  old  men  lo  meet  them, — beating  I lie 
calumet,  winch  they  held  towards  the  sun  as  they  ap- 
pmachtd.  J hey  were  well  received,  and  at  the  vil- 
lage of  the  duel,  were  leaslid.  He  describes  the 
council  and  the  least, — the  loim  r op  mug  with 
Sliu  hi  g the  cab, met,  which  was  fin  si  offered  to  the 
sun,  and  then  to  the  whiles,  and  then  to  the  Indians 
according  lu  their  rank.  I was  amused  at  Father 
Marquet,  who  seems  to  have  tieen  not  very  fond  of 
smoking,  when  he  remarks  that  ■ lo  pretend  to  smoke” 
was  enough.  The  feast  consisted  of  four  courses, 


which  were  served  on  wooden  dishes  with  wooden 
spoons,  and  they  fed  Marquet  and  his  companion  like 
as  they  would  put  food  in  Ihe  hill  of  a bird.  The 
first  course  I took  to  have  been  hominy,  the  second, 
fish,  the  third,  dog, — which  the  good  Frenchmen 
could  not  go,  and  the  fourth,  hnllalo.  The  name  of 
’ fi  is  tribe  was  Illinois,  signifying  men,  a*  though  the 
other  tribes  around  were  beasts.  They  were  how- 
ever a much  superior  race  to  their  neighbors.  He 
describes  the.  calumet  dance,  w inch  however  differs 
very  materially  from  the  Chippewa  pipe  dance  which 
I vv  itnes-ed  a few  days  since.  The  calumet  dance 
was  rather  a ceremony — the  pipe  dance  one  of  the  most 
amusing  things  1 ever  saw.  It  is  impossible  lo  resist 
laughing  heartily.  Indeed,  the  crowd  around  it  kepi 
up  a continual  shout.  Maiqnet  preached  them  a 
sort  of  sermon,  and  they  presented  him  w ith  a cal- 
umet which  was  to  be  a sort  of  charm  to  keep  off  all 
evils.  Indeed  Father  M.  experienced  this,  in  its  al- 
laying the  hostile  disposition  of  a tribe  among  whom 
he  subsequently  came. 

He  describes  several  plants,  strange  to  him,  among 
which  I think  I recognize  the  cactus.  The  desrrip 
lion  answers  that.  He  passed  a rock,  too,  terrible 
to  the  Indians,  on  account  of  two  paintings  of  im- 
mense and  terrible  animals,  which  he  minutely  de- 
-cnbes,  on  the  face  of  a perpendicular  and  inaccessi 
ble  rock;  which  were  so  elegantly  done  and  so  nat- 
ural that  he  concludes  they  could  not  have  been  done 
by  savages,  and  seems  to  partake  of  some  of  the  su- 
perstitious awe  of  the  Indians  in  relation  to  them  — 
He  next  comes  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  doubtless, 
w hich  he  passes  over  very  rapidly,  merely  saying  they 
were  the  most  beautiful  he  ever  saw.  He  comes  next 
to  the  liver  Pekitanoni  which  comes  from  alar  to  the 

north  west,  (this  must  be  the  .)  He  hears 

that  this  river,  runs,  about  5 or  6 journtes  from  here, 
to  a prairie  20  or  30  leagues  iong,  ar.d  terminates  at 
a small  river  which  has  its  course  to  the  S W.  and 
empties  into  a small  lake.  This  lake  either  “va  au 
couchant”  or  goes  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  or  Ver- 
million Sea  as  it  was  also  called.  Father  M.  thinks 
the  latter,  and  hopes  by  the  grace  ol  God  and  heallh 
permitting,  lo  make  this  discovery  and  lo  be  able  to 
declare  glad  tidings  to  ‘all  the  people  of  ihe  new 
world.”  who  have  so  lung  wallowed  in  infidelity. — 
At  36°  lie  conies  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouahouskigon; 
conies  lo  a place  lormidahle  lo  Indians,  who  believe 
there  is  a Mamtou  there,  and  can’t  be  induced  to  pass 
it  in  their  boats,  ll  is  only  however  the  rapid  cur- 
rent uf  a river  which  dashes  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
is  reflected  from  side  to  side  with  much  not-e.  He 
next  came  to  a river  from  the  east,  to  which  he  gives 
no  name, — but  remarks  that  on  it  live  the Chouanons, 
on  w hom  the  In  quots  make  war  only  because  they 
do  nut  know  how  ludtieno  themselves.  Just  above 
this,  I neglected  lo  mention,  lie  came  to  rich  iron 
mines  I here  was  earth  here  ol  three  colors,  pur- 
ple. red  and  violet.  Tney  now  btgan  lo  see  reeds. 
They  arnved  at  last  in  the  country  ol  the  Manngou- 
ins,  where  it  was  necessary  to  place  themselves  in 
condition  lor  detem  e.  i bey  nodi  a s<u  l ul  lodge  on 
stills  (overeu,  so  as  lo  protect  lrom  ihe  weallier  and 
sun,  and  front  the  weapons  of  the  Indians.  They  al 
so  made  a sot  l ol  cabin  ol  sails  auuaid  their  little 
boals.  liny  here  saw  Indians  with  guns,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  lor  aback,  out  were  well  received 
and  from  then,  heard  of  Europeans  about  6 days  otf 
They  killed  here  a paroquet  ol  red,  yellow  and  gieeu. 
At  i iver  Mieliigamea  me  Indians  were  ill  disposed, 
threw  stones  ai  them  lrom  the  shore  and  put  out  in 
their  boats  to  attack  him.  He  liowevtr  exiuoiled  his 
calumet , w Inch,  tog<  liter  w i n care  ul  the  V u gin,  uu 
du  w hose  guardianship  he  had  placed  himself,  saved 
mm. 

He  found,  among  ihese  p ople  an  old  man  who 
couiu  peak  a mile  ul  lie  i.i.nois  tongue,  but  lie 
does  not  Kno w wiieli.er  ol  not  liny  nnueisluod  wlial 
lie  to  in  into;  ol  Ln.d  and  Salvation, — but  he  consoles 
nimseil  with  the  reflection  -‘dial  it  w as  a set  d tin  own 
upon  Ine  tji  in,  w Inch  will  beai  bun  in  Us  season.” 
ire  speiit  a re.-liess  iilglu  among  tntse  and  on  the 
nexi  murijiu,  ptoceeued  to  a ullage  ol  the  Akamska, 
and  spoke  lo  mem  on  ihe  suujeci  ol  the  lailh,  ice. — 

I In  y v,  tie  anxious  to  hrai  him  and  deslied  him  iu 
i cmam  among  them,  and  al  la-l  exacted  a promise  ol 
nun  to  return.  They  weie  liberal  with  what  they 
hue,  but  they  lived  very  miserably  because  lliey  dare 
not  go  to  bunt,  for  (ear  ol  their  enemies  who  were 
norm  and  south  ol  them.  J hey  cooked  iu  well  made 
earthen  pots.  Rain  la. Is  lieie  muie  litquemly  Ilian 
in  Ihe  east.  '1  hey  have  no  omtl  turn  man  water- 
melons. VVniie  an.ung  bit  iu  a plol  w as  made  lo 
minder  ana  plunder  the  puily,  which  however  was 
prevenleu  by  ;he  luterleience  of  the  duel. 

Finding  that  tbe  Mississippi  did  not  turn  to  the 
east,  and  therefore  could  not  pass  into  Virginia,  be- 
low the  latitude  of  w Inch  he  had  already  passed,  and 
that  it  did  not  go  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  as  for 


that  its  morse  ought  to  have  heen  S W , he  eon 
eludes  that  ii  must  pass  through  the  Suauisli  posses 
sions  to  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  les)  lie  should  fall 
into  their  hands,  arid  lose  the  fruits  of  Ids  vovatro  he 
determined  to  return,  having  explored  from  44°  to 
34°.  and  afler  m 'king  knout  the  gospel  to  those 
whom  lie  lia-  above  rnenti  neii.  Al  38°  he  entered 
a river  niak mg  a short  cut  to  “Lac  d’  I llmois,”  ( '-1  i- 
chigan.)  He  passed  a village  of  Illinois  who  obliged 
him  to  promise  lo  return,  and  who  even  then  were 
reluctant  to  let  him  go.  He  again  embarked  upon 
the  lake  Illinois,  now  Michigan,  and  closes  with  the 
reflection,  that  if  the  voyage  had  resulted  in  the  sal- 
vation of  only  one  soul,  he  esteemed  it  a recompense 
for  all  his  troubles.  Arid  he  flattered  himself  that 
much,  for  when  be  passed  through  Perouacca,  he 
preached  three  davs  in  all  their  cabins  arid  after  he 
had  embarked  (hey  brought  to  him  a dying  infant, 
“which  I baptised  a little  before  its  death,  by  an  ad- 
mirable providence  for  the  salvation  of  this  little  in- 
nocent.” 
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OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES  FROM  GENERAL  TAYLOR 

Headquarters  Field  Division  Volunteers, 

Monterey.  September  30,  1846. 

Sir — Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Major 
General  commanding,  on  the  21st  instant,  al  about 
8 o’clock  A.  M.  1 marched  my  division,  (with  the 
exception  of  one  company  from  each  infantry  regi- 
ment, left  to  guard  the  camp),  and  placed  it  in  order 
of  battle,  under  cover,  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
mortar  and  howitzer  battery,  my  left  resting  on  the 
main  road  to  Monterey.  1 had  been  in  position  but 
a short  time  when  I received  the  General’s  further 
orders  to  move  as  speedily  as  practicable,  with  three 
regiments,  to  the  support  of  General  Twigg’s  divi- 
sion, then  engaged  m an  attempt  to  carry  the  enemy’s 
first  battery  on  our  left.  To  expedite  this  movement, 

I marched  the  three  nearest  regiments,  commanded 
respectively  by  Cols.  Davis,  Campbell,  arid  Mitchell, 
by  the.  left  flank,  leaving  Col.  Ormshy  to  sustain  the 
batteries.  Finding  tbe  rifle  regiment  in  front,  that 
of  Col.  Campbell  was  ordered  to  take  its  place.  The 
two  last  mentioned  regiments  constituting  General 
Quitman’-  field  biigade,  he  took  tbe  immediate  com- 
mand of  them,  and  moved  oil' w ith  spirit  and  prompt 
ne-s  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  enemy’s  line  of 
fire.  Having  seen  General  Q utiiian’s  brigade  lairly 
in  motion,  1 turned  my  attention  lo  that  of  General 
Hamer,  now  eon-istiiig  of  the  Onto  regi-neqt  unit. 
Pu'Suing  the  in-t  met  ions  of  the  .vLtjir  General,  1 
felt  my  way  gradually,  without  any  b mvvledge  of 
the  localities,  into  that  part  of  the  city  bordering  on 
ihe  enemy’s  continuous  line  of  haiteries,  a sailed  at 
every  step  ny  heavy  fire-  in  front  and  flank.  After 
having  traversed  several  squares,  1 met  Major  tiaos- 
fi  id.  die  engineer  w Uo  had  uondU'  ted  the  movement 
ui  Ge..eiai  Twiggs’ division  on  the  first  hatlriy  He 
mloimeu  me  ol  the  iailure  of  that  attack,  and  ad- 
vised l tie  vvilhdraival  of  my  command,  as  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  object  in  advancing  lurlner,  warn- 
ing me  at  the  same  that  if  l advanced  1 must  meet 
a hie  th  it  would  sweep  all  before  it.  Knowing 
t lie  Major  G>  m ral  com  , audnig  to  he  oui  a sho  t 
distance  in  n e rear,  1 galluped  tiai  k and  com. inn  i- 
euted  this  information,  in  con-equeiice  ol  which  lie 
gave  Ihe  oilier  lo  retrogra.  e,  and  ilie  movement  was 
commenced  accordingly.  In  a siiorl  time,  however, 
it  was  K. in  n that  General  Q ntiuan’s  brigade  bad 
md  only  stunned  the  balteiy  in  question,  hut  had 
also  earned  a stone  house  ol  consideraule  sirciigih 
connected  with  the  first,  and  nceu,  led  by  tbe  enemy’s 
i n i an  1 1 y . 1 be  dm  ctidii  ot  Gi  n.  Hamer’s  hr  igade  w..a 
at  bribe  changed,  and  the  city  re-entered  by  another 
route,  w lucli,  alter  all . tit  a hail  hour's  match  under 
a destructive  fi  e,  hr  uglil  it  u itbni,  say  one  .uudied 
yards  of  the  enemy’s  »•  coed  fort,  called  E'  D.aolu. 
A very  slight  rei  onrioissam  e sufficed  lo  com  line  me 
UiaL  lliis  was*  a j'o>iiiun  01  no  ordinary  Midi  Hi  — 
Still  ieeling  its  importance,  alter  c • suiting  with 
pall  ol  my  stall  as  to  its  practicability,  t wad  resolv- 
ed to  attempt  carry  mg  it  ny  storm,  anu  was  in  the 
act  of  directing  the  advance,  when  1 lecetvtd  a 
wound  which  compelled  me  to  hail.  (Jol.  M'tehell 
was  at  the  same  tune  wounded  at  the  head  ol  i.is 
regiment,  as  was  in-  adjutant.  The  men  were  isim  g 
last  under  the  converging  fire  ol  at  lea-1  three  dis- 
tinct balteius,  that  coiiluiu„lly  swept  in«  niteiven 

ing  space  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass 

1 he  toss  of  blood,  too,  from  my  wound  rendered  it 
ueces-ary  that  1 should  quit  the  field;  arid  1 had  dis- 
covered al  a second  glance  that  the  position  was  ci- 
vered  by  a heavy  tire  of  musketry  lrom  other  w i.il  g 
directly  in  ils  tear,  that  1 had  not  seen  in  the  first 
hasty  examination.  Under  all  these  discourage- 
mi  nt“,  I was  most  reluctantly  compelled,  on  surren- 
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dering  Ihe  command,  to  advise  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  to  a less  exposed  position.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  work  might  have  been  carried, 
but  not  without  excessive  loss,  and  if  carried,  1 feel 
assured  it  would  have  been  untenable. 

Accordingly,  the  division  under  Gen.  Hamer,  on 
whom  devolved  the  command,  moved  to  a new  posi- 
tion near  Itie  captured  fort,  and  within  sustaining 
distance  of  our  field  batteries  on  the  left.  The  troops 
remained  in  and  near  Ibis  position,  and  under  fire  of 
the  enemy’s  batteries  until  late  in  the  day.  For  the 
details  of  the  after  procedings  of  the  day,  I refer  to 
Gen.  Hamer’s  report. 

It  is  with  no  little  pride  and  gratification  that  I 
bear  testimony  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  ol 
my  command.  Were  proof  wanting,  a mournful 
one  is  be  found  in  the  subjoined  return  of  the  casual 
lies  ol  the  day.  That  part  of  my  division  properly 
in  ttie  field  uid  not  exceed  eleven  hundred,  of  which 
number  lull  one  filth  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  lact  that  troops  for  the  first  time  under  fire 
should  have  suffered  such  loss  vv ilhout  shrinking,  in 
a continuous  struggle  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
mainly  against  a shelteied  and  inaccessible  foe,  finds 
but  lew  parallels,  and  is  of  itseif  an  eulogium  to 
which  1 need  nol  a d.  That  tbfere  were  some  more 
prominent  for  skill  and  gallantry  than  others,  even 
in  a conies!  where  all  were  brave,  liiere  can  oe  no 
doubt;  and  i leave  to  lliose  better  quaiifi  d from  their 
situations  than  myself  the  pleasing  though  delicate 
task  ol  repotting  upon  their  respective  merits. 

Ul  my  bilgadicrs,  however  it  is  proper  that  1 
should  ,.^sel.  speak  Gen.  Hamer  wjs  placed  in  a 
situation  where  nuihing  brilliant  could  Ue  achieved, 
but  winch  at  every  moment  imperatively  demanded 
prudence,  auO  caun  unbending  courage  it  is  but 
justice  to  in  . to  say  that  1 louud  him  equal  to  ttie 
emergency. 

General  Quitman  had  before  him  a field  in  which 
military  genius  and  skill  were  called  mlo  requisition, 
ami  honors  could  ue  tainy  won,  and  1 nut  echo  ihe 
general  voice  iii  saying  that  he  nobly  availed  hunsell 
ol  ihe  occasion. 

iVj,  special  thanks  are  due  to  Major  L.  Thomas, 
assistant  adjutant  general;  Geo.  A.  Sidney  Johnston, 
of  1 i xas,  acting  inspector  general,  and  Lieut.  G 
W.  Lay,  aid-de-camp,  who  not  only  displayed  great 
gallantry  and  coolness,  but,  by  their  prolessunial 
skid,  activity  , aoU  energy,  rendered  valuable  seivice 
throughout  the  action.  Aller  my  w undiaw  al  they 
remained  w ub  the  truoups  in  the  held. 

bnigCon  K P.  Hunt,  uiy  volunteer  aid-de-camp, 
also  c viih  eu  meal  coolness,  aim  conveyed  promptly 
the  oideis  eonhued  to  Inin. 

On  my  way  hav  k to  camp,  l found  the  Kentucky 
region  ni,  unuer  ihe  command  ol  Col.  Orm-Dy  , drawn 
up  in  find  Ollier  lo  repel  a threatened  cnarge  iroui  a 
laige  Dody  ol  Mexican  cavalry  then  in  view.  Though 
neccssarii}  kepi  Hum  the  hem  ul  acllou  piop  r, 
they  occupitd  a most  important  position,  and  had 
two  men  wounded  :u  deleimmg  it. 

1 make  no  mention  ol  toe  movement  ol  Captain 
Webster's  hovvnzer  battery , wtucli  was  w lilmrawn 
from  division  and  placed  uimer  charge  of  Hie  duel 
ol  artillery. 

C-.-'t-lostd  are  the  reports  of  Biigadiers  General 
Han  er  atm  Q illman  ol  the  operations  ol  their  re- 
spective brigades;  also,  a statement  ni  detail  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  ilie  division. 

1 am. sir,  vtiy  resuecliully,  your  obedLnl  servant, 
W.O.  BUILER, 

Maj  Gen.  Com'dg.  Field  Division  Volunteers 

Major  ii  ■ W-  S.  bliss,  assistant  adjutant  gen  head- 
quarters army  of  occupation,  JUuntercy,  Mexico. 

Eeodquarlei s First  Division  of  Volunteers, 

Lump  near  Monleuy,  September  2b  1846. 

Sir — 1 have  transmitted  to  Major  General  Boiler 
a report  ol  the  operations  ol  the  lirsi  brigade  ol  tins 
division  on  the  21st  instant;  but  it  becomes  my  duty, 
as  coiiiiiiaimanl  ut  the  division,  lo  send  you  an  ac- 
count ol  the  movements  < I buih  brigades  during  the 
remaining  days  of  our  attack  upon  Monterey  . 

For  a lull  statement  ol  the  points  uc..  upied  and  the 
services  rendered  by  the  second  brigade,  l icsjecl- 
iully  reltr  you  to  the  leporl  of  Bi  igadier  General 
Quitman,  who  accompanied  ihe  brigade,  and  wiiose 
communication  to  me  is  herewith  sent.  1 was  nol 
with  them  lo  witness  their  gallantry;  but  from  the 
General’s  report,  they  aro  ali  entitled  to  great  credit 
lot  Hie  courage,  energy,  arid  ztal  displayed  on  the 
23d,  in  pushing  their  attack  so  far  into  the  city,  arid 
sustaining  themselves  under  the  galling  fires  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  such  decided  advantages  over  them 
in  liieir  barracades  and  other  delenc.  s. 

On  Hie  morning  of  the  23d,  the  first  brigade  was 
oruered  out  in  front  of  the  city,  and  took  a position 
near  the  infantry  of  Gen.  Twiggs’ command,  where 
we  remained  untiMate  in  the  allernuon.  Whilst  on 
ttie  plain  wc  could  distinctly  hear  the  discharges  ol 


small  arms,  occasionally  between  Gen.  Quitman’s 
and  Gen.  Henderson’s  command  and  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  in  Ihe  city.  When  they  were  ordered  to 
retire  from  the  city  and  return  to  camp,  the  first 
brigade  was  directed  to  march  to  the  town  and  oc- 
cupy the  fort  taken  on  the  21st,  the  one  above  it,  “El 
Diablo,”  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
the  previous  evening,  and  tannery  between  them. — 
We  obeyed  the  order,  approaching  them  un  ler  a re- 
gular fire  of  balls  and  shells,  which  fortunately  did 
us  no  injury. 

Capt.  Webster’s  battery  formed  part  of  my  com- 
mand. and,  after  stationing  the  brigade,  I directed 
him  to  throw  a couple  of  shells  from  his  24  pound 
howitzers  into  the  plaza,  where  it  was  understood  the 
principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  collected.  He  did 
so;  and,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  with  great  pre- 
cision and  considerarile  effect.  Subsequently  infor- 
mation confirmed  our  opinions  in  regard  to  the  in- 
jury and  alarm  produced  by  these  shells.  During 
the  night.  General  Worth  threw  several  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  batteries  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  proving  to  the  Mexicans  that  they  were  as- 
sailable in  this  form  from  both  flanks. 

Through  the  whole  night  ttie  enemy  threw  up 
rockets  from  the  plaza  ami  from  Ihe  citadel;  no  doubt 
expecting  a nighl  attack,  and  adopted  this  method  to 
discover  the  approach  of  our  troops. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  had  made 
eveiy  preparation  for  renew  ing  the  attack  upon  the 
city,  when  we  weie  suddenly  arrested  by  a bugle 
with  a flag  of  truce  approaching  the  forts.  It  was 
accompanied  by  Col.  Moreno,  one  of  Gen.  Ampudia’s 
aids,  bearing  a letter  to  the  General-in-Chief.  He 
was  conducted  to  me  by  Lieut.  Col.  R igers,  from 
the  upper  fort,  and  l furnished  him  a horse  and  es- 
cort to  Major  General  Taylor’s  quarters  in  camp. — 
The  firing  on  noth  sides  was  suspended  until  a con- 
ference could  be  held.  This  led  to  the  capitulation 
by  which  the  city  was  surrendered. 

I have  in  in y lormer  report  expressed  my  opinion 
to  regard  to  the  coolness  and  gallantry  displayed  by 
the  oliicers  and  men  under  my  command;  and  have 
only  to  add  that  tlieir  conduct,  from  Hie  firing  of  the 
first  to  ihe  last  gun,  vvas  of  the  most  meritorious  cha- 
racter, richly  deserving  the  approbation  of  their  su- 
perior officers,  and  tne  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 

Herewith  1 st-tid  a statement  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Very  respecliully  your  obedi  nl  servant, 

TH  L HAMER, 

Brig.  General  commanding  First  Division  Volunteers. 

Major  IV.  IV.  S.  Bliss,  adjutant  general. 

Camp  bfore  Monterey  Sept.  28,  1846. 

General:  In  addition  to  m-,  report  lo  Maj  .r  (Jen. 
Boiler  of  Hn-  action  ol  the  21-1  install1,  1 now  have 
the  honor  to  report  ihe  trau-actioos  ol  toy  brigade 
on  lhe22.i  instant,  lolloped  upliy  an  attack  upon  ttie 
city  ol  Monti  l ey  on  Ihe  2Jd  September  I •slant. 

Being  ordered  on  the  morning  ol  t tie  22d  lo  relieve 
Col.  Garland’s  command,  which  h id  during  the  pre 
ceding  night  occupied  ihe  redoubt  and  loriilicatious 
taken  on  Hie  21-t,  my  comma  d marched  I rum  their 
encampment  about  9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Col 
Campbell,  of  Hie  Tennessee  regiment,  being  mills 
posed  from  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  Hie  preceed- 
ing  day,  the  command  of  Ins  regum-nt  devolved  or. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Anderson.  Both  regim  ml.-  were  much 
reduced  by  the  ca-uallies  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
the  necessary  details  lor  the  care  of  the  wounded. — 
The  match  necessarily  exposed  the  bngade  lor  a 
short  <!i-lai,ee  to  a severe  lire  of  artillery  Irom  the 
winks  si  ill  in  possession  ol  Hie  enemy  on  this  side  ol 
the  city,  and  Irom  the  cross  fire  of  Hie  citadel.  We 
neie  not  allowed  to  teach  our  post  without  some 
loss  Pi  Laic  Dubois,  ol  Captain  Crump’.-,  company 
of  Mississippi  iitlemeu,  was  killed,  and  two  men  of 
the  same  company  wounded  betore  entering  the 
work.  The  redoubt  and  adjacent  works  oeing  occu- 
pied Dy  my  brigade  and  Lieut.  Ridgely’s  battery,  a 
portion  of  the  troops  were  engaged  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  Lieutenant  J.  Scarrelt,  of  engineers,  in 
strengthening  our  position  on  tne  side  next  to  town. 

Al  intervals  during  the  whole  day  until  9 o’clock 
at  night,  the  enemy  kept  up  from  their  fortifications 
and  Irom  the  citadel  discharges  of  shell,  round  shot, 
and  grape.  lL  was  in  Hie  forenoon  of  tins  day  that,  by 
the  aid  of  our  glasses,  we  were  presented  with  a full 
view  of  the  storming  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace  by  troops 
under  Gen.  Worth  on  the  heights  beyond  the  city. 

I he  shout  by  which  our  brave  volunteers  greeted 
the  display  of  the  American  flag  on  the  palace  was 
returned  by  the  enemy  from  their  works  near  us  by 
a tremendous  fire  of  round  shot  and  grape  upon  us 
w ithout  eflect.  During  ttie  day  plans  of  assault  on 
Hie  adjacent  Mexican  works  were  considered  of,  but 
in  the  evening  my  attention  vvas  drawn  to  a line  of 
about  1,500  Mexican  infantry  at  some  dwtancc  in 
rear  of  their  works.  The  presence  of  this  force, 
amounting  to  nearly  three  times  our  effective  num- 


ber, and  which  appeared  to  be  posted  for  the  pro- 
tection -of  the  works,  induced  me  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  forcing  the  works  without  reinforcements.  Dur- 
ing the  night  several  reconnoissances  were  made 
with  details  of  Captain  Whitfield’s  company  in  the 
direction  of  the  redoubt  “El  Diablo.”  Frequent 
signals  between  the  different  posls  of  the  enemy 
during  the  night  kept  us  on  the  alert;  and  at  first 
dawn  of  day  on  the  23d,  it  vvas  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  abondoned,  or  were  abondoning,  lha 
strong  works  nearest  to  us.  Colonel  Davis,  with  a 
portion  of  his  command,  supported  by  Lieut.  Colonel 
Anderson,  with  two  companies  of  the  Tennessee  re- 
giment, was  ordered  lo  lake  possession  of  the  works. 
This  was  promptly  done  The  enemy  had  withdrawn 
their  artillery  during  the  night,  and  nothing  of  value 
fell  into  our  hands  but  some  prisoners  and  ammuni- 
tion. From  this  work,  which  commanded  a view  of 
the  cathedral  and  a portion  of  the  great  plaza  of  the 
city,  we  perceived  another  half  moon  or  triangular 
redoubt  in  advance  of  us,  and  on  our  right,  which 
appeared  to  be  connected  with  heavy  stone  buildings 
and  waifs  adjoining  ihe  block  of  ihe  city.  Having 
reported  my  observations  to  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral, who  had  approached  the  field  of  our  operations, 

1 received  permission  to  advance  upon  the  defences 
of  the  city  in  this  direction,  and,  if  deemed  practica- 
ble, to  occupy  them,  ft  vvas  sufficiently  apparent 
that  all  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  this  site  were 
strongly  fortified.  W is., ing  to  proceed  with  caution, 
under  the  qualified  perini-si  >u  ..I  loe  Co  u.vuding 
General,  1 sent  out  a party  ol  riflemen,  under  Lieut. 
Graves,  to  reconnoitre,  supporting  them  at  * one  dis- 
tance by  a company  of  Tenne.-ste  infantry,  under 
Captain  McMurry.  Some  active  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  induced  me  lo  hall  tnis  parly, 
and  to  order  out  Colonel  Davis,  with  two  companies 
of  his  command  and  two  companies  of  Tennessee 
troops,  to  advance  on  these  vvoiks.  A 9 Hie  troops 
advanced,  armed  men  were  seen  flying  at  their  ap- 
proach. Upon  reaching  the  redoubt  which  had  at- 
tracted our  attention,  we  perceived  that  it  was  open, 
and  exposes  to  the  fire  oi  the  enemy  from  (he  stone 
buildings  and  walls  in  the  rear.  It  was  therefore 
necessaiy  lo  select  a another  position  less  exposed. 
Posting  Ihe  two  companies  ul  inlanlry  in  a position 
to  defend  the  lodgment  we  had  effected,  1 directed 
Colonel  Davis  to  post  Ins  command  as  tie  might 
deem  most  aovantageous  lor  delence  or  active  ope- 
rations, iriteiidi-  g heie  to  await  umber  orders  or  re- 
inforcements. In  reconnoitring  111.-  place  several 
shots  were  tired  al  Colonel  Dans  by  the  enemy,  and 
several  tiles  ul  the  r>fleu>en  - ho  had  advanced  to  the 
slope  of  a breastwork,  (No.  1 j,  winch  bad  been 
thrown  across  Hie  street  ior  the  delence  ol  the  city, 
relumed  ttie  fire.  volley  Irom  Hie  enemy  succeed 
ed.  Our  party  having  been  leinlurced  uy  additions 
irom  Hie  riflemen  a.. d iiiiautry,  a fink  tirmgwas 
soon  opened  on  bulb  side-,  Ihetnemy  irom  Hie  h - .se 
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apparent  secuuty.l  di-paicued  my  aid,  L.euieuant 
Nichols,  willi  orders  to  advance  me  wuolo  ol  my 
migade  which  could  be  scared  from  the  redoubts 
occupied  by  us.  A portion  ol  ihe  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, under  Major  Biadlord,  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port ot  the  troops  engaged,  bu,  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson, 
n i tii  a part  ol  the  Tennessee  regiment,  was  required 
lo  remain  lor  llie  protei  lion  oi  the  redoubts  hi  our 
possession.  With  this  addilioual  lorce  more  active 
operations  upon  Hie  city  Were  begun.  Detachments 
of  our  troops  advanced,  penetrating  into  building* 
and  occupy  mg  trie  flat  roofs  ol  house-,  and,  by  gia- 
dual  approaches,  driving  the  enemy  back.  They 
had  been  engaged  more  than  an  hour,  when  they 
were  reinforced  by"  a detachment  ol  dismounted 
Texan  rangers,  commanded  by  General  Henderson, 
with  whose  active  and  effectual  co-operations  ihe 
attack  upon  the  cily  was  gradually,  but  successiully 
prosecuted.  Buildings,  streets,  and  courts  vv.-re  oc- 
cupied by  our  troops  without  much  loss,  until,  after 
being  engaged  lor  about  live  hours,  having  advanced 
within  less  than  two  squares  of  the  great  plaza,  ap- 
prehensive that  we  might  fall  within  the  range  of 
our  own  artillery,  which  had  been  brought  up  to 
our  support,  and  our  ammunition  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, active  operations  were  ordered  lo  cease 
until  the  eflect  ol  the  batteries,  which  had  been 
brought  forward  in  one  of  the  principal  street*,  could 
be  seen.  It  being  lunud  that  the  barricade*  in  the 
neighborhood  of  nje  pia/.a  were  loo  strong  to  be  bat- 
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lered  dw n by  our  w.. i,  ,tlt  stiller',  the  Command-  i 
ins  general,  " 1,0  111,1  ,i'k-  in  ll»e  «>r 

lit- 1 nl  ilit  Hoops  K'ii  ««:i I ‘ \ an*  „|m,  |.  (0  relire  to 
defences  taken  in  ttie  morning  V),;*  wa,  June  in 
good  ■ rder,  and  the  e >rn  y < coasi  n .>i\  firing  upon 
uk  hut  ru  t »ci. tunng  n>  lake  iin-e-sion  t - part  of 
It*"  c Ini  oin  itpiril.  0.11  loieri  hau  Kcarru*  I 

hr'  <:  . i nin  Ii.  irad  i a ii  til  |>“ii  inn  in  t ho  i'll)'  -hen  j 
v.f  in  ;.rd  tl  i . n . u < ; 1 1 ■: -on*  ol  the  attack  of  th*  | 

. I.  i ( m i i.  V%  i i*i  < ii  liie  uppo*  i p side  ' 
;i.f  ow  ;i.  lie  Iniie  under  my  coinuiand  had  ; 
if.i  '.-ii|,sjeil  fioiii  eiaht  oh  luck  in  the  morning  to  [ 
lime  I'  i.  I'  should  up  recorded,  to  the  red  it  of 
the  volnulen-  roups,  Hi  I the  greater  portion  of  them 
l ad  hi  m without  sustenance  -iru  e the  morning  of 
the  22  , jiul  exposed  throughout  the  very  inclement 
aid  lainj  night  of  the  23  I,  to  severe  duty  without 
tiiai  lient-  or  i. veil  oat',  and  yet  not  a murmur  was 
heatd  among  them — their  alarrny  remained  unabat- 
ed to  the  last  moment.  The  character  of  this  affair, 
the  troops  being  necessarily  separated  into  sina  1 1 
parties,  gave  fieque  l occasion  to  the  exhibition  of 
individual  courage  and  daring  The  instances  oc- 
curred so  frequently  in  which  both  officers  and  men 
dtsiingushed  themselves,  that  to  recount  those  which 
fell  under  my  own  observation,  or  which  were! 
brought  to  my  notice  by  officers,  would  extend  this 
report  to  an  improper  length.  It  is  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  mention  the  lac'.,  that  the  veteran  Gen. 
Lainar,  of  Tex  is,  joined  my  command  as  a volunteer 
in  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  the  city,  and 
by  his  counsel  and  example  aided  and  encouraged 
the  troops.  Major  E.  R Price,  of  Natchez,  and  Capt. 

J.  R.  Smith,  of  Louisiana,  both  from  the  recently 
disbanded  Louisiana  tioops,  acted  - nh  distinguished 
bravery  as  volunteers  in  Colonel  Davis’  regiment. 
Referring  to  the  reports  ol  Col.  Davis,  Lieut.  Col. 
Anderson,  and  Major  Bramifurd  for  further  particu- 
lars, and  to  the  lists  herewith  submitted  of  the  killed 
and  wound)  d on  the  22  I and  231,  I have  the  honor 
to  lemam,  »eiv  i espem fully  , &c. 

J.  A.  QUITM  \N, 

£>  ig  Gen  U.  S A Com  2 d Brig  Vul. 
Brig.  Gui  Too.  L Hunter.  Comdg  1st  Dio.  Pol. 

Hiudquai  t,  s 1st  division  Army  of  Occupation, 
tump  near  Munleiey,  Sept ■ 29,  1846- 
Sir — For  the  iiiionr.alioii  of  the  major  general 
commanding  tt.e  army  ol  occupation  1 have  the  ho- 
nor to  make  the  following  report  "f  the  operations 
of  the  divisions  of  the  anny  under  uiy  command 
against  the  enemy  in  position  at  Monterey.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2Jsl  instant  rny  division  advanced  to- 
wards the  o ii y.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Garland’s  brigade, 
composed  ul  the  3d  and  4 ' ti  regiments  of  regular  in- 
fantry and  Capl.  E Biagg’s  horse  artillery,  Lieut. 
Col.  H.  Wilson’s  brigade,  composed  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  regulai  inlanlry  and  the  Washington  and 
bait. more  battalion  of  ununleers,  were  oidered  to 
the  eaat  and  lower  end  ol  the  cily,  to  make  a diver- 
sion in  lavor  ol  brevet  brig.  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth’s  dt 
vision,  which  was  operating  against  the  west  and  up- 
per part  of  the  city.  It  being  deemed  practicable, 
an  assault  was  ordered  against  two  of  the  enemy’s 
advanced  wotks.  i lie  regular  lorce  of  rny  division 
was  thrown  to  the  right  ol  the  two  works,  with  or- 
ders to  lake  possession  of  some  houses  in  the  city  on 
the  rigi.t  and  rear  ol  the  enemy’s  advanced  position, 
witli  a view  of  annoying  him  in  flank  and  rear.  The 
“Washington  and  Baltimore  battalion”  was  ordered 
on  the  road  leading  directly  to  the  works.  Under  a 
most  galling  and  destructive  fire  fruin  three  batteries 
in  Irunt  and  one  on  the  right,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
small  arms  from  all  the  adjacent  lious-  s and  stone 
walls,  my  division  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  ground 
and  the  stern  opposition  ol  the  enemy  would  admit 
of.  The  1st,  3d,  and  4th  regiments  ul  infantry  gain- 
ed the  position  to  winch  lliey  were  ordered,  and  an- 
noyed the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  until  he  was 
obliged  to  evacuale  Ins  two  advanced  woiks,  which 
welt  holly  pressed  by  Gen.  butler’s  division  of  vol- 
unteers, and  me  VV  aslungloii  and  Baltimore  battalion, 
under  command  ol  Lieut.  Col.  Watson. 

'1  tie  3d  and  4ib  advanced  still  further  into  the  city, 
but  finding  me  streets  strongly  barricaded  by  heavy 
masses  ol  masonry,  Dtbi.d  which  batteries  were 
placed,  and  LOe  houses  tilled  wuli  light  troops,  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  woiks  first  taken  by  the  vol- 
unteers. i lie  position  of  the  enemy’s  naileries,  and 
the  ari angemenl  ol  In-  oefei.ces,  in  e.ery  street  aim 
comer,  reuuereu  it  necessary  for  me  tegular  Hoops 
who  advanced  into  the  city  to  be  sepaiated,  eaoli 
company  being  led  oy  lis  cdpiam  or  immtdia.e  c in- 
uiai.uei , aim  toi  mi  ■ due  airing  independently.  . \ . - 
lei  a most  ...ai.iy  sir  >ggie  ol  s c six  n nr  - my  men 
succeeded,  a In.  I Vul  ions  i.  put-,  s,  In  di  iv  i ^ Hie  ene- 
my Hum  ear  II  ai.nevtiy  ol  is  positions  in  the  S'. 
Outjis.  i’ne  3 i n.aniy,  commanded  Uj  Major  W. 
Vv  . Leal  . and  ,.ai  l ol  .lie  4 n,  all  under  tue  oilniieird 
Oi  Lieutcliaul  Colouci  J.  oral  laud,  led  oil  towatus  Hie 


sight,  and  in  the  rlhectinn  of  i in’  < f il"1  run  ■ 
HrnngeM  wink-  in  Iron!  ol  a bridge  in  me  city  — 
Captain  B b age’s  ballerv  accompanied  tiie  com 
maud,  i niler  a de-truclivi  fire,  which  ki.le -t  and  dis- 
abled several  of  III-  men  and  finises  until  directed  to 
retire  hi  wind  llie  range  ol  small  arms  In  this  des- 
perate slrn.e  e 'he  3-1  inlanlry  and  Cap'ain  L-  N. 
Mi-rri“  and  G.  1’  Field,  Brevet  Major  I*  N Bar- 
bour, F r-i  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  1)  S.  Ir>in,and 
8 rail.  Lirillrii  III  R Hazh'i  killed  together  vvilh 
sevirn:  non  minini* ■ nn.eil  nffirers  anil  men,  and  ils 
ci.rninanding  ollic*  r.  Major  W.  W Lear,  and  Capl 
H Bainhridge,  wounded,  the  Inriner  dangerously, 
and  the  latter  s ightly  ; and  Ihe  4 Ii  lost  its  adjutant, 
Lieut  C.  Hoskins,  ai  d Brevet  Fust  Lieut.  Wood', 
ol  the  2d  infantry,  serving  with  the  4 1 f>  The  mini 
her  of  killed  and  wounded  amongst  ihe  officers  shows 
with  what  praiseworlhv  fn  roism  ea'  h regiment  and 
company  v.asled  again-l  the  entrenched  enemy. — 
The  l't  infantry,  commanded  hy  Brevet  Major  J.  J 
Abercrombie,  passing  t *o  of  the  enemy’s  advanc  ed 
works,  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  some  lions, 
es  on  the  left  of  the  position  of  the  3d  and  4Hi  — 
Captains  E backus  and  J.  M Scott,  of  the  l-i,  with 
their  companies,  took  an  advantageous  position  in 
the  rear  ol  the  works  referred  to,  and,  by  tiring  into 
the  gorges,  assisted  the  volunteer  lorce  very  materi- 
ally in  driving  the  enemy  from  them.  Cap'am  J 14 
Lamolle,  of  the  1st,  with  Ins  company,  was  doing 
valuable  service  at  ilns  lime  when  he  received  two 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  lo  retne.  The  killed  and 
wounded  in  these  three  companies  in  this  operation 
numbers  thirty-six.  Lieut  R.  Dilworth,  of  Capt.  J. 
H Latnofle’s  company , was  moi  tally  wounded  by  a 
twelve  pounder  bi  lore  entering  the  town.  The  re- 
mainder  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Lamotie’s  company  being  now 
without  an  officer,  was  incorporated  with  others  ol 
the  legiment.  C.pt.  A.  8-  Miller’s  company  1st  in- 
fantry w as  actively  employed  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  his  tiedges  and  slone  lences  near  the  advanced 
work,  and  having  succeeded,  with  considerable  h ss, 
took  command  of  vvliat  remained  of  companies  C,  E. 
G,  ami  K,  1st  infantry,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  S. 
Hambletuii,  acting  adjutant,  brevet  Majm  J J.  Ab- 
ercrombie, commanding  the  regiment,  having  been 
wounded,  and  Lieut.  J.  C.  Terrell,  his  adjutant,  and 
moved  to  repel  a threatened  attack  on  Cip.t.  B. 
Bragg’s  battery  by  a body  of  lancer-;  after  which  his 
command  j lined  Gen.  Hamer’s  brigade,  operating  in 
the  subuibs,  and  (here  remained  till  the  close  of  the 
day.  The  Baltimore  and  Washington  battalion,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  H.  Watson, 
who  was  killed  whilst  advancing  under  a heavy  fire 
into  the  city,  seived  in  co-operation  w ilh  the  regular 
infantry.  Alter  their  commander  fell  the  companies 
were  detached,  and  did  good  service  till  the  close  of 
the  day. 

The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  this  assault 
shows  with  what  obstinacy  each  position  was  defend- 
ed by  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  gallanlry  and  good 
conduct  displayed  by  our  officers  and  men. 

Capl.  B.  Bragg’s  company,  having  sufl'ered  severe- 
ly, after  advancing  some  distance  into  the  city,  was 
was  obliged  lo  withdraw  to  a point  out  of  range  of 
the  enemy’s  small  arms.  Capt.  R.  Ridgely,  with 
one  section  of  his  battery,  annoyed  the  enemy’s  ad- 
vanced works  for  some  time  in  the  commencement 
of  the  assault,  but  was  obliged  lo  retire  out  of  the 
range  of  their  batteries  that  were  playing  on  him. — 
Having  used  a twelve  pounder  taken  from  the  first 
woik  against  trie  enemy  till  the  ammunition  gave 
out,  he  was  sent  with  one  section  of  his  own  battery 
still  further  in  advance;  but,  being  unable  to  accom- 
plish muen  against  the  enemy’s  heavy  breastworks, 
returned  to  and  occupied  with  his  battery  the  first 
work  taken  from  the  enemy.  Captains  ft.  Ridgely 
ard  B.  Bragg,  and  tlnur  subalterns,  W.  H.  Sliuver, 
G.  H.  Thomas,  J.  I1’.  Reynolds,  C.  L Kilburn,  and 
S.  G.  French,  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their 
skill  and  good  conduct  under  the  heaviest  fire  of  the 
enemy,  which,  when  an  oppoi  (unity  offered,  was  con- 
centrated on  them.  In  the  advanced  works  referred 
to  were  taken  four  offieeis  and  sixteen  men,  prison- 
ers of  war,  togelner  with  five  pieces  of  ordnance, 
some  a umumlion,  and  small  arms  Having  thrown 
up  some  slight  luea-t  ■■  oi ks,  the  1-1,  3 i,  and  4 Hi  in- 
lanlry, anu  Capl.  R.  Ridgely’s  bauery,  occupied  Ibis 
position  until  Ine  morning  of  the  22  i. 

Owing  to  he  position  ol  the  enemy  ami  l lie  nature 
of  ihe  ground,  ihe  two  squadron-  ol  2i  dragoon-, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  CM  C.  A.  May,  veie  riot 
biouglil  into  action.  They  were,  h- > ever,  arliveh 
and  us<  fully  employed  in  collecting  and  conveying 
Hie  w ijudcd  lo  our  camp.  On  the  23d  the  advance 
into  i he  city  v.  as  lesutned,  the  mlai.Hy,  working  llieir 
way  trim,  in- li'e  to  h oust- , supported  oy  Captains  R. 
R . Mid  B B. egg’s  batteries,  driving  the  ene 
my  Ur. -we  them.  Wlieu  night  closed  our  operations 
on  he  23d,  our  men  Imd  advanced  to  within  two 
squares  ul  the  centre  of  the  cily. 


A cessation  of  inisl  1 1 it  if  - on  the  innrn  nig  id  I lie  24’  h 
-tulip:  li  mil  further  prngres-  and  gave  u-  Inn  10 
• ullii  t ihe  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  The  upei al- 
ine strength  of  my  command  on  the  morning  wf  the 
2l't  was  sixty  three  officers  and  ten  hundred  and 
twenly-lwo  men,  and  out  of  that  number  were  killed 
atirl  wounded  filleen  nffirers  a’  d one  hundred  and 
sixu -four  men.  1 enclose  here"  ilh  a tabulai  tas- 
iiient  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  mi-sing.  Of  lius 
field  officers,  1 lake  plea-ore  in  untieing  Ihe  conduct 
of  the  lale  and  lament' d Col  W.  H.  Watson,  of  the 
Washington  anil  Baltimoie  battalion  of  volunteers, 
who  fell  at  ihe.  head  of  hi-  command,  whilst  gallant- 
ly leading  ii  against  Ihe  em  my’s  ' inks,  as  also  lhat 
of  Major  W.  W.  Lear,  commanding  3 ! infantry,  who 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  same  assault,  for 
which  good  service  I present  hi-  name  for  praisr  and 
prm  olion.  Lieutenants  G W F Wood,  1st  mf.ni 
try.  and  W.  T.  H.  Brooks,  3u  inlaniiy.  were  active- 
ly and  usefully  employed  as  ai  ling  as-i-iani  adjutant 
geneials,  ihe  firmer  toLicut.  C l II  Wil-on,  4 1 ti 
brigade,  and  ihe  latter  to  Liml.  CM.  J.  Gariand,  of 
ihe  3d  brigade.  They  were  both  dismounted  by  the 
enemy’s  artillery. 

My  slatf  officers,  Lieut.  D C Buell,  3d  infantry, 
acting  A'-islaiil  Adjutant  General,  and  Lieut.  P VV. 
Mi  D'  null).  2d  dragoons,  Aid  de-Camp  mulcted  me 
valuable,  and  merilnrious  service-,  in  exposed  pusi 
lions,  during  the  lime,  my  elm-ion  was  engaged  -v  ilh 
lb  enemy . 

1 am,  ,-ir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  -ei  vanl, 
D E.  I WJGG8, 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  S A.  com.  1-t  Division. 

Major  W.  W.  8 Bliss, 

A-st  Adj’l.  Gen.  Army  of  Occupation. 

Note — Alter  Major  VV.  VV.  Lear  and  Capt.  FI. 
Bambiidge  left  the  3d  inlanlry  ••oiimled,  ihat  regi- 
ment was  led  and  commanded  by  Ca plain  VV.  S.  Hen- 
ry, 3d  in  fan  1 1 y , until  ihe  close  of  liie  day. 

Headquarters  2 d Division  Army  of  Occupation, 

Monterey,  Mexico,  September  28,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  Ihe  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedience 
to  Ihe  verbal  orders  of  the  General-in-Cbiel,  ihe  di- 
vision under  my  command,  composed  ol  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Duncan’s  battery  of  horse  artillery,  artillery 
batialion,  (Lieutenant  Colonel  Childs,)  and  eighth 
regiment,  (Captain  Scriven.)  constituting  the  first 
brigade,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stamford;  Lieu- 
tenant Maekall’s  battery  horse  artillery,  fifth  infan- 
try, (Major  Scott,)  seve.nth,  (Captain  Miles,)  and 
one  company  Louisiana  volunleeis,  (Captain  Blanch- 
ard,) second  brigade,  under  Brigadier  General  Per- 
sifer  F.  Smith,  (colonel  of  rifles.)  and  Colonel  Hays’ 
regiment  of  Texan  mounted  riflemen,  moved  from 
the  main  camp  at  El  Bosque  de  St.  Domingo  at  2 P. 
M.  on  the  20th. 

My  instructions  were,  by  a detour  to  the  right,  to 
endeavor  lo  find  and  reach  the  Saltillo  road,  ettect  a 
thorough  reconnoissance  of  the  approaches  lo  the  ci- 
ly from  lhat  direction,  to  cut  off  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements, and,  if  practicable,  carry  the  heights. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  alter  leav- 
ing the  Marin,  and  before  striking  the  Presquma 
Grande  road,  the  division  had  reached  only  six  miles 
— in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  making  the  route 
practicable  for  artillery,  which  service  was  executed 
by  Captain  Sanders — at  6 P M.,  and  was  hailed  just 
without  the  range  of  a gun  battery  upon  the  summit 
o!  an  isolated  hill,  called  Loma  tie  Indipendencia,  mid- 
way on  the  ascent  of  w hich  was  I lie  Bisbup’s  Palace. 
Thence  a reconnoissance  was  made,  under  cover  of 
detachments  ol  Hay  s’  Texans,  to  ihe  mlerseciion  of 
ihe  Presquina  Grande  route,  then  in  our  possession, 
with  liie  Saltillo  road.  This  examination  resulted 
in  liie  conviction  that  the  grounds  in  our  front  and  on 
our  left,  in  advance,  constituted  at  the  same  lime  liie 
weak  and  ll:e  strong  points  of  the  enemy’s  position, 
and  entered  mainly  into  Ihe  defences  of  the  cily — Ihe 
weak  point,  because  commanding  Ibe  only  lines  of 
retreat  and  of  supply  hi  the  direction  of  Saltillo,  and 
controlling  that  hi  direction  of  Pre-quod  Grande, 
the  strong  point,  because  of  the  peculiarly  defensive 
character  of  Ihe  hills  and  gorges,  and  of  Hie  very 
tarelul  and  skilful  manner  with  winch  they  had  been 
lorlified  and  guarded.  It  was  also  clearly  indicated 
that  our  further  advance  would  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  division  was  pul  in 
motion,  and  n ilh  such  formation  as  lo  present  Ihe 
readiest  order  of  bailie  on  any  point  of  assault.  At 
6 o’clock  the  advance,  consisting  of  Hays’  I exans, 
supported  by  ttie  light  companies  1st  bi  igaile,  under 
Capl.  C.  F.  S.uith,  (bull  extended,  as  Hie  valley  vv  i- 
cened  or  contracted,)  closely  followed  by  Dune  in’s 
light  artillery  , and  battalion,  heads  of  columns,  on 
turning  an  angle  ol  the  mountain,  at  a hacienda  call- 
ed 8an  Jeronimo,  came  upon  a stiuug  force  of  caval- 
ry and  infantry,  mostly  liie  fortnei.  A conflict  im- 
mediately ensued.  The  Texan*  received  the  heavy 
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r ,j tv i oi  ra  valr>  vv > l h their  • i ri e i r i ■ m nil  as  a ' ' u-u;i  ■ j 
tall  n i r\ ; i In-  liahi  companies  opened  a rapid  ami 
«\  r I -directed  fire;  Dnncan’*  batlery  ip  action  in 
one  minute,  (prim  plly  supported  by  a section  o! 
Ma'  kad’s.)  delivi  tint;  ii-  fiie  ov  r the  heads  of  our 
men.  Eie  t he  close  of  he  co  nhat.  w hie fi  lasted  hot 
fifl  en  minules,  the  fir-t  brigade  had  lormed  to  the 
It'o  t,  on  the  right  and  left,  and  delivered  ils  fire. — 
The  second  brigade  was  tield  in  reserve,  Ihe  ground 
not  admitting  of  its  deployment.  I he  enemy  retired 
in  disorder,  (leaving  on  the  ground  one  hundred  U 1 1 
led  and  wounded;  among  the  former  Don  Juan  N 
W jira,  colonel  of  the  permanent  regiment  of  lane 
ers.)  U <m  the  S -Hills,  road  and  was  closely  pursued 
until  ..egot  p.,-si-Mnii  .f  Ihe  gorge,  where  all  tire 
dt  houe.lies  from  Monterey  unite,  whereby  Ihe  for*  e 
just  deleati-d,  as  aiso  remloieiin  nt-  and  supplies 
I is  m Uni  direction,  were  excluded  from  entering  Hit 
cny  Al  this  in  poitan!  point  Uie  divtstori  was  halt- 
ed, and  attention  duecie  > toward  the  mountain  inrts 
w hh  h envelop  ttie  chy  on  its  western  and  south 
■a  esteru  laces.  Soon  discovering,  however,  that  our 
position  brought  us  within  effective  range  of  Ihe  bat 
lerits,  Ihe  troops  were  advanced  some  eight  hundred 
yards  fuither  on  Uie  Salullu  road. 

Tiie  examination  tlius  far  had  manifested,  besides 
the  importance  ol  the  positions,  the  impracticability 
of  any  effective  operations  against  the  city,  until  pos- 
sess! d of  Lite  exterior  forts  and  balteri  s.  Independ- 
ent, however,  of  ulterior  objects,  the  occupation  ol 
these  heights  became  indispensable  to  the  lestoration 
of  our  line  of  communication  with  headquarters,  ne- 
cessarily abandoned  for  the  moment  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  gorges  of  the  Saltillo  road.  At  12  M.  a 
force  was  detached  under  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  with 
orders  to  storm  the  batteries  on  the  crest  ol  the  ne  .r 
est  lull,  called  Federation,  and  ailer  taking  that  to 
carry  the  fort  called  Soldada,  on  the  ridge  of  Uie 
same  height,  retired  about  6UU  yards.  The  two  ef- 
fectually guarded  the  slopes  and  roads  in  either  val- 
ley, aim  consequently  toe  approaches  to  the  city.-— j 
This  command  consisted  ol  lour  companies  (K  2d,  B 
3d,  and  G and  H,  4Ui  artillery)  of  the  artillery  bat- 
talion, and  Gieen’-,  wcGuwaii’s,  R-  A.  Gillespie’s, 
Chandler’s,  Bailowe’s,  and  MeGullocli’s  companies 
of  Texan  I .flemen,  under  .Major  Chevalier,  acting  i i 
co-operation — in  all  about  three  hundred  effectives. 

It  w as  impossible  to  mask  the  movement  of  the  storm- 
party.  On  approaching  tile  base  of  the  mountain 
the  guns  ol  both  batteries  opened  a plunging  fire,  and 
numerous  light  troops  were  seen  descending  and  ar- 
ranging themselves  at  lavorable  points  on  the  slopes 
Pei  ceiving  these  indications  of  determined  resistance, 
Capi.  Miles  was  detached  with  the  7th  to  support  and 
co  operaie  with  the  first  parly.  In  a short  time  the 
fire  became  general,  the  enemy  gradually  yielding 
and  retiring  up  Uie  rugged  acclivity,  and  our  men  as 
steadily  pursuing.  The  appearance  ol  heavy  rein- 
forcements on  ttie  summit,  and  the  cardinal  impoil- 
ariee  ot  the  operation  demanding  further  support,  the 
5th,  under  Major  Scott,  and  Blanchard’s  company  of 
volunteers  v.ete  immadiaieiy  detached,  accompanied 
by  Brigadier  General  Smith,  who  was  instructed  to 
take  uirecllun  in  tnat  quarter.  On  reaching  the  ad- 
vance pal  lies,  Gen.  Smith  discovered  that,  under  fa- 
vor ol  the  ground,  tie  could,  by  diverting  a portion  of 
the  loroe  to  the  light,  and  moving  it  obliquely  up  Uie 
bill,  carry  llie  Soldada  simultaneously  nub  the  Fede- 
ration. He  aCi  oi uingly  very  judiciously  pointed, 
aim  aeeoiupanieu  the  5th,  7th,  and  Blancbard’s  com- 
pany in  that  du eclion.  Gapi  & ..ub’s  command  hav- 
ing most  gaiianlly  cairieu  llie  fiist  object  ol  attack, 
piu.npliy  turned  me  c-  pvuieu  gun — a nine- pounder — 
upon  llie  second,  and  moved  on  with  his  mam  body 
to  participate  m tue  assault  upon  Soiduda;  which  was 
carried  in  gaiianl  style  by  me  louts  under  Stull, 
ivides,  Biancnard,  nu  Hays,  (who  had  been  detach- 
ed Oil  special  service,  but  who  relumed  in  lime  to 
share  with  fii.y  oi  Ins  men  m the  Itrsl  assjuit,  and  to 
take  a prominent  pail,  in  the  second,)  Lite  .hole  di- 
rected ny  Gen.  Smith. 

Al  this  point  we  secured  another  9 pounder,  and 
immediately  both  pieces  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Btsliup’s  Falace,  situated  up  mi  and  midway  on 
ttie  suulnein  slope  ul  tile  hilt  hidependtnda,  ..  valley 
ol  only  s'X  hundred  ^aius  intet  vetting.  VVe  had 
now  si  cm  cu  an  tin  pot  tan  l advantage,  and  y et  but  hall 
tiie  tv  ot  it  v.  as  done.  1 lie  possession  ol  Itiese  heights 
unit  inaue  ttie  mole  apparent  l .e  emit  lolling  import- 
ance ol  u. use  opposite  a..U  the  necessity  ol  occupy- 
ing ttie  palace.  A violent  stuitn  eiisueU,  and,  nigiil 
Closing  III,  operations  tor  tne  nay  ceased,  i nr  .[oops 
had  Uo.t  necii  tlnny-stx  hours  wutiouliood,  and  con- 
stantly laXtd  to  me  Utmost  physical  exertions.  fcJ  n n 
as  coulu  be  permuted  slept  with  aims  in  hand,  sub- 
jected lu  a pelting  slur,..,  and  w ilhoul  cuvet ing,  till 
it  A.  nr.,  n nett  they  Were  aroused  lu  carry  the  lull  . 
liidejieniieatia. 

iaicu.  C ...  Ciulds  was  assisted  to  ead  th  s slo  ru- 
ing pat  ij , consisting  ol  ihtte  compan.e  j a ui.d  G a.h,  ( 


| and  A 3 I,  (artillriy  had  Uio,  ;)  Ihirr  nunpauie-  8 h, 
infantry,  (A,  B,  and  D,)  under  Captain  SerUen, 
with  two  hundred  Texan  riflemen,  under  CM.  Hays 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Walker,  (raplain  of  rifles.)  acting 
in  co  operation.  The  command  moved  at  three,  con- 
ducted to  its  point  of  ascent  by  Captain  Sanders, 
military,  and  Lieut.  Meade,  topograph ica I engineer-. 
Favored  by  Ihe  weather.  it  readied  by  dawn  of  day 
tvi'liin  about  one  hu  died  y .rtfs  ot  Uie  crest,  in 
wtilcti  position,  among  ihe  elefis  of  rocks,  a body  of 
(he  eneinv  had  been  siati  Me  d Hie  previous  evening 
in  apparent  antieip o' ion  "f  aliack  i’ne  enemy’s 
retreating  fire  vva-  mefTeet mil,  and  mil  returned  Until 
Colonel*  Chilli’s  and  Hays’  command  had  reached 
■vjihin  a few  yards  of  the  summit,  when  a well  di- 
rected ami  destructive  fire,  followed  by  the  baooijet 
of  the  regulars  and  ru-h  of  the  Texans  placed  us  in 
pos-essnm  of  tiie  wink.  The  camion  having  been 
oreviously  withdrawn,  no  impression  could  be  made 
upon  the  massive  walls  of  t he  palace  or  its  outworks 
w i i h out  artillery,  except  at  enormous  sacrifice. 

Ln  lit.  Roland,  of  Duncan’s  battery,  was  ordered 
from  the  mam  camp  ilh  a 12  pound  howitzer;  and 
in  two  hours  (aided  by  fifty  men  from  the  line,  under 
Captain  Sanders,  military  engineers,  for  the  purp  .se 
of  selecting  the  route  least  difficult)  that  eutei  pris- 
ing and  gallant  officer  had  hi-  gun  in  position,  hav- 
ing ascended  an  acclivily  as  rugged  as  sleep,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  feet,  in  two  hours. — 
A fire  was  immediately  opened  from  the  howitzer, 
covered  by  Ihe  epaulemeut  of  the  captured  batte- 
ry, upon  the  palace  and  ils  outworks — four  hun- 
dred yards  distant — and  soon  produced  a visible  sen- 
sation. 

Meanwhile,  to  reinforce  the  position,  the  5th, 
Major  Scott,  and  Blanchard’s  volunteers,  had  been 
passed  Irom  the  first  heights,  and  reached  the  second 
m time  to  participate  in  the  operations  against  the 
pa  lace. 

After  many  affairs  of  light  troops  and  several 
feints  a heavy  sortie  was  made,  sustained  by  a strong 
corps  of  cavalry,  with  desperate  resolution,  to  re- 
possess the  heights.  Such  a move  had  been  antic i - 
paled  ami  prepared  for.  Lieut.  Col.  Childs  had  ad 
vanced,  under  cover,  two  companies  of  light  troops 
under  command  ol  Captain  Vinton,  acting  major, 
and  judiciously  drawn  up  Uie  main  body  of  his  com- 
mand, flanked  on  Hie  rigut  by  Hays  and  left  by  Wal- 
ker’s Texans.  The  enemy  advanced  noldly.was 
repulsed  by  one  general  discharge  from  all  arms, 
fltd  in  confusion,  closely  pressed  by  Childs  and 
Hays,  preceded  by  the  light  troops  under  Vinton; 
and,  while  they  fled  past  our  troops,  entered  the  pa- 
lace arid  fort.  In  a few  moments  the  uripr,  tending 
flag  of  the  Union  had  replaced  the  gaudy  standard 
ol  Mexico.  The  captured  guns--one  six  inch  how- 
itzer, one  twelve,  and  two  nine  pounder  brass  guns, 
logelhei  with  Duncan’s  and  Mackall’s  field  batteries, 
which  came  up  al  a gallop,  were  in  full  and  effec- 
tive play  upon  the  retiring  and  confused  masses  that 
filleu  the  street  (of  which  we  hud  the  prolongation) 
lead  ng  to  the  nearest  piaza,  la  capella,  also  crowded 
with  troops.  At  this  moment  Hie  enemy’s  loss  was 
heavy.  The  investment  was  now  complete.  Ex 
cepl  the  furce  necessary  to  hold  positions  on  Iade- 
pendencia  and  serve  tiie  guns,  (-hilled  to  points 
.vlit  net;  the  -hot  could  he  made  to  reach  llie  gieat 
piaza.)  Hie  division  was  now  concentrated  round 
the  palace,  and  preparation  to  assault  the  city  on 
the  follow  mg  day,  or  sooner,  should  the  general  in 
chief  either  so  direct,  or,  before  communication  be 
had,  renew  the  assault  from  the  opposite  quarter. — 
In  Ihe  mean  tune  attention  was  directed  to  every 
provision  our  circumstances  permitted  to  alleviate 
tiie  condition  ol  our  wounded  xoidiers  and  officers, 
to  the  decent  interment  ol  the  dead,  riot  omit- 
ting iri  eiLher  respect  all  that  was  due  to  those  ol  Use 
enemy . 

About  10  A.  M.  on  the  23d  a heavy  fire  was  heard 
in  the  opposite  quarter.  Its  magnitude  and  conlr.iu- 
ance,  as  well  a-  other  circumstances,  did  not  permit 
a douoi  that  the  general  was  conducting  a main  al 
tack,  and  tiiat  his  orders  lor  my  co  operation  (hav- 
ing to  travel  a circuit  ol  some  six  miles)  had  un- 
earned, or  laileu  to  leach  me  by  means  ot  the  nu- 
merous cav  airy  ol  the  enemy.  Under  these  con.  <c- 
lions  ttie  troops  were  instantly  o.Oeied  to  co.iiu dice 
an  operation  which,  u not  uilierwise  directed,  1 tiad 
designed  to  execute  in  pai  l,  under  tavor  of  Uie  night. 
I'ko  columns  ol  attack  were  organized,  to  move 
along  the  two  principal  streets,  leading  from  our 
po-ition,  in  direction  ol  the  great  plaza,  composed 
of  light  troops  slightly  extended,  w itli  orders  lu 
mask  the  men  whenever  practicable;  avoid  those 
pouns  swept  by  ttie  enemy’s  artillery;  to  piess  on  to 
i the  first  plaza,  Capelia;  to  gel  hold  ul  uie  ends  ol 
I streets  beyond,  Uteu  enter  the  buildings,  ami  by 
means  of  picks  ami  bars  break  liuuugh  me  loiignu- 
. mnal  section  ol  Lite  waits;  wutk  irout  house  to  house, 


and,  »-c  tiding  to  tlm  roofs  <n  place,  th-  rnelves 
upon  the  trrea-t  height  tvi'1  ,,ie  en  my.  Light  ar- 
1 1 i It* i y by  sections  andr'fS  pi  u uh  i Duncan,  R laud, 
Mackalf,  MariumM*a> -,  Irons,  Cl  irke,  an  I Curd, 
followed  at  sizable  interval*.' coveted  by  reserves 
to  guard  Urn  P'e(,es  and  Ihe  whole  operation  against 
the  probable  enterprises  ol  cava'ry  upon  our  I 11  — 
This  was  effei  luailv  done  by  seizing  and  command- 
ing the  head  of  every  cross  sireeu  The  streets, 
were,  al  different  and  well  chosen  points,  batrieaded 
by  heavy  ma-nnry  walls,  with  embrasures  f .r  one  or 
more  guns,  and  in  eveiy  instance  well  supported  by 
cross  batteries.  These  arrangements  of  defence  gave 
to  our  operations  al  this  moment  a complicated  cha- 
racter. demanding  much  care  and  precaution;  hut 
Uie  work  went  on  steadily,  simultaneously,  and  suc- 
cessfully. About  the  time  our  ass  tult  commenced, 
itie  fire  ceased  from  our  lorce  in  the  oppo-iie  quar- 
ter. Disengaged  on  the  one  side,  ttie  enemy  w as 
enabled  to  shift  men  and  guns  to  our  quarters,  as 
was  soon  manifested  by  accumulation  of  fire.  At 
dark  we  had  worked  through  the  walls  arid  squares, 
and  reached  to  within  one  block  of  the  great  plaza, 
leaving  a covered  way  in  our  rear — carried  a large 
builumg  which  towered  over  the  principal  defences, 
and  during  the  night  and  ensuing  morning,  crowned 
its  roof  with  two  howitzers  i.ntl  a six  pounder. — 
All  things  were  now  prepared  to  renew  the  assault 
at  oawij  of  day,  when  a flag  was  sent  in,  asking  a 
momentary  suspension  of  fiie,  which  led  to  the  ca- 
pitulation upon  terms  so  honorable  to  our  arms. — 
As  the  columns  of  attack  weie  moving  from  the 
Palace  hill,  Maj.  Monroe,  duel  of  artillery,  reached 
me  with  a ten  inch  mortar,  which  was  immediately 
advanced  to  the  plaza,  Chapel , put  in  position  mask- 
ed by  the  church  wall,  its  bed  adjusted  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  by  sunset  opened  upon  the  great  square. 
Al  this  period  our  tronps  had  worked  to  within  one 
square  of  the  plaza.  The  exaci  position  of  our 
comrades  on  the  opposite  side  was  not  known,  and 
the  distance  of  the  po-ition  to  he  assailed  from  the 
bomb  battery  but  conjectural;  eight  hundred  yards 
was  assumed,  and  luze  and  charge  regulated  accord- 
ingly; the  first  shell  fell  a little  short  of  the  point  on 
which  it  was  directed,  and  beside  our  troops;  a 
slight  increasing  ol  the  projecting  charge  gave  ex 
act  results.  The  whole  service  was  managed  by 
Major  Muuroe  most  admirably,  am),  combined  with 
other  operations,  exerci-eu  a decided  influence  upon 
ihe  final  results.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
Major  Bro  v n,  artillery  battalion,  was  despatched 
with  a select  command,  and  one  section  of  Mackall’s 
Dailery,  under  Lieut.  Irons,  to  occupy  the  stone  mill 
and  adjacent  grounds,  constituting,  one  leag  .e  in 
advance,  ihe  narrow  gorge  near  St  Catarina.  The 
major  took  possession,  repulsed  the  enemy’s  picquets, 
and  was  preparing  his  command  to  resist  any  attack, 

hen  he  received  my  orders  to  retrace  hissleps,  enter 
me  city,  and  form  the  main  reserve  to  the  assaulting 
columns.  He  came  up  in  good  time  and  gooJ  order, 
and  was  at  once  under  fire. 

Oil  the  25th,  in  conformity  with  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  the  citadel  was  taken  possession  of  by 
a command  consisting  of  ttvo  companies  of  each 
regiment,  and  one  section  of  each  battery,  second 
division.  Genet  al  Smtih  was  directed  to  lake  com 
ma i id  ol  this  corps,  and  conduct  the  ceremony,  which 
duty  tic  executed  wild  delicacy  to  the  unhappy  ami 
Humiliated  foe. 

You  will  receive  lists  of  captured  munitions  of 
war;  lists  of  such  as  were  surrendered  have  already 
been  handed  m.  It  is  a source  of  high  gratification 
that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  such  lorumate 
results  with  so  moderate  a sacrifice  of  gallant  men. 
Annexed  is  a return  of  killed  and  wounued,  exhibit- 
ing nates,  actions,  anti  circumstances. 

When  evtiy  officer  and  every  soldier,  regular  and 
volunteer,  has,  through  a series  oi  hairassing  and 
seveie  conflicts,  in  Uie  valley  and  on  Uie  mountain, 
in  llie  street  and  on  the  house  tup.  cheerfully  exe- 
cuted every  service  and  complied  with  every  exao- 
ioii  oi  valor  and  patriotism,  Uie  la  k is  as  difficul  as 
delicate  to  distinguish  individuals;  and  yet  it  will  al- 
ways happen,  as  it  has  al  ays  Happened  in  varied 
scenes  cl  bailie  and  siege,  that  lorlune  pre-cuts  to 
some  those  opportune  it  s winch  ail  would  have  seiz- 
ed ..  Ilii  gladness  and  avidity  it  is  my  pleasing  a d 
glaletm  uui>  lu  piestni  to  Uie  euitsidei  aiiou  ol  lie 
geneiai  iui.Tn.ei,  and  tnrough  him  to  tne  govern- 
ment, the  distinguished  conduct  ol  B;  tgau.er  G u. 
Smiln,  colonel  ul  rifles,  Bi evcl  Lieut.  Col.  Childs, 
artillery  battalion;  Col.  Hays,  I'exau  retleme  ; ore- 
vet  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan,  horse  artillery,  ami  Gip  . n 
C.  F.  Smith,  second  artillery,  commanding  light 
i l oops  first  ongade. 

My  blanks  are  also  especially  due  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Stamford,  dm,  (commanding  first  biigade;)  Major 
Muuroe  duel  oi  at  littery,  (gt  neral  siati;)  Brevet 
Major  Brown,  Cap, am  J.  it.  v m.ou,  arutiery  oat- 
taUou;  Captain  J*  B.  iscutt,  ar.iil.iy  battalion,  flight 
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troop-  ) V]  .j  >r  S''  I 'll  aoumg,  and  C.iptim 
Merrill.  5tn;  Captains  Miles,  commao  ling,  Holmes, 
and  Ross,  7tli  infantry;  an  ! Ciptun  Serien,  co  n 
mandingSih  infantry;  to  Lieut.  C «l  Walker,  (cap- 
tain rifles,  Major  Chevalier,  and  Caplain  MnC'illoch, 
of  the  Texan,  and  Captain  Blanchard,  Louisiana 
volunteers;  to  Lieutenants  Mack:  II,  (commanding 
battery,)  Roland,  Martin,  Hays,  Irons,  Clarke,  and 
Curd,  horse  artillery;  Lieutenant  Longstreet,  com- 
manding light  company,  8th;  Lieutenant  Ayres,  ar- 
tillery battalion,  who  was  among  the  first  in  the  as 
sault  upon  the  Palace,  and  who  secured  the  colors. 
Each  of  the  officers  named  either  headed  special 
detachments,  columns  of  attack,  stor  nmg  parties,  or 
detached  guns,  and  all  were  conspicuous  for  conduct 
and  courage.  My  . attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  by  Ger  ral  S uilh  to  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Lieutenant  Gardner,  7th  infantry,  during  the  assault 
upon  the  city,  on  which  occasion  he  threw  himself 
in  advance,  and  on  the  most  exposed  points,  animat 
ing  the  men  by  his  brave  exa  nple.  Particular  at 
tention  has  also  been  called  to  Lieutenants  Nicholls, 
(brothers,)  Louisiana  volunteers,  as  having  highly 
distinguished  themselves  by  personal  daring  and  effi- 
cient service.  The  olficers  of  brigade  and  regimen- 
tal staff  were  conspicuous  in  the  field,  or  in  their 
particular  departments.  Lieutenants  Hanson,  (com- 
manding,) Vandorn,  aid-de  camp,  7th;  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  5th,  (quarter  nailer’s  department.)  on  the 
staff"  of  General  Smith;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Clarke,  8th  infantry,  staff".  1st  brigade;  Lieutenants 
Benjamin,  adjutant  artillery  battalion;  Peck,  ord- 
nance officer,  artillery  battalion;  G Deas,  adjutant 
5th;  and  Page,  adjutant  7th  infantry,  are  highly 
commended  by  their  respective  chiefs,  to  the  just- 
ness of  which  I have  the  pleasure  to  add  my  person- 
al observation.  In  common  with  the  entire  division, 
my  particular  thanks  are  tendered  to  assist  .nt  sur- 
geons Porter  (senior,)  Byrne,  Conrad,  DeLeon,  and 
Roberts,  (medical  department,)  who  were  ever  at 
hand  in  the  close  fight,  promptly  administering  to 
the  wounded  and  suffering  soldier.  I'o  the  officers 
of  the  staff",  general  and  personal,  more  especially 
associated  with  myself — Hon.  Col.  Balie  Peyton, 
Louisiana  troops,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  serve  as 
aid-de  camp;  Captain  Sanders,  military  engineers; 
Lieutenant  Meade,  topographical  engineer-;  Lieuten- 
ants E.  Deas,  Daniels,  and  Ripley,  quartermaster's 
and  commissary’s  staff",  and  Lieutenants  Pemolelon; 
4th  artillery,  A’ood,  8th  infantry;  my  aids-de-camp 
— I have  expressed  the  greatest  obligation.  In  such 
diversified  operations,  during  the  three  days  and 
nights,  they  were  constantly  in  motion,  performing 
every  executive  duty  with  zeal  and  intelligence  only- 
surpassed  by  daring  courage  in  conflict.  1 beg  to 
commend  eacn  to  special  consideration  . 

We  have  to  lament  the  gallant  Captains  McKu- 
vett,  8th  infantry,  an  officer  of  high  merit,  killed  on 
the  21st,  and  Gillespie,  Texas  volunteers,  on  the 
22d.  The  latter  eminently  distinguished  hnnself 
While  lea  mg  his  brave  company  at  me  storming  of 
the  first  heights,  and  perished  in  seeking  similar 
distinction  on  a second  occasion.  Captain  Gatlin 
and  Lieutenant  Porter,  7th;  L'eutenaiUs  Russel,  5m, 
anil  Wamwrighl,  8ih  inlaulry,  and  Lieut.  R ece, 
Texas  riflemen,  received  honorable,  happily  not  mor- 
tal, wounds. 

The  following  non-commissioned  officers  are  re- 
ported as  having  highly  distinguished  themselves; 
Sergeants  li  iZard,  4ih,  and  Dil  worm,  3d  ariinery: 
Quartermaster  Serge  nl  Henry,  7m  iuiautry;  Cross, 
company  C;  Rounds  Bradlord,  (color  sergeant, ) and 
Magg,  company  E{  Bailey,  company  l;  a. id  Baliard, 
7th  infantry. 

In  the  several  conflicts  with  the  division,  the  ene 
my’?  loss  is  ascertained  to  exceed  iour  nun  lied  and 
filly  men;  lour  9 pounder?,  one  12  p sunder  brass 
gun,  one  24  pounder  nownzer,  and  two  national  (gar 
risen)  standard?  captured. 

Very  respeciluily,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  WORTH., 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  co  nmuiiding  2 i division. 

Major  W.  W.  S.  Bliss.  Assist.  Adj.  Gen.  Army 
Ot  Occupation. 


Headquarters  Texas  forces, 
oiunlerey,  Oct.  1st,  1846. 

Sir:  In  submitting  a report  ot  the  disposition  and 
conduct  of  the  Texas  volunteers  under  my  com- 
mand during  the  recent  assault  upon  and  capture  of 
the  city  of  Monterey,  1 shall  enUeavor  to  avoid  un- 
necessary details,  and  confine  myself  chiefly  to  a 
brief  statement  of  such  leading  and  material  facts  as 
may  seem  to  bo  worthy  of  record,  and  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  ot  the  character  and  services  of 
my  people. 

Tlie  Texas  mounted  men  arrived  at  Monterey  in 
advance  of  the  balance  of  the  army,  (being  honored  J 
With  that  position,)  and  displayed  themselves  on  tile  | 


plain  in  front  of  the  city,  viih  ihe  ex  pc  inti  m of 
immediate  ba'tle — an  expectation  founded  up  >n  some 
demonstration  of  the  foe.  The  enemy,  however,  soon 
evincing  an  indisposition  to  bring  on  a general  en- 
gagement. my  forces  after  some  reconnoitring,  re- 
tired, under  your  orders,  to  the  place  of  enca  np  nent. 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  balance  of  the  army.  This 
was  on  the  19th  of  September. 

In  obedience  to  your  orders,  the  first  regiment  of 
my  command  was  placed,  on  the  20th  ultimo,  under 
the  control  of  General  Worth;  ami  l un  proud  that 
it  had  the  honor  in  co-operating  in  all  the  brilliant 
operations  of  that  distinguished  officer.  An  official 
account  of  his  bold  and  successful  attack  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  has,  no  doubt,  been  already 
furnished  v ou;  and  the  essential  services  rendered 
by  the  Texas  troops  upon  lhat  occasion  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  a source  of  exceeding  gratifi  atiori 
to  me,  as  a Tex  in,  as  well  as  an  American— a gra 
tificalion  which  is  greatly  heightened  ny  the  reflec- 
lion  that  the  m-rils  of  that  gallant  bund  are  fully 
appreciated  by  yourself,  as  well  as  by  the  tafent 
ed  and  high  spirited  officer  (General  W u'lh)  vhos- 
inililary  genius  guided  ilieir  valor  and  conducted  to 
vi  tory. 

On  the  21?t  ultimo  I was  ordered  with  my  second 
regiment  to  the  support  of  General  Worth;  hut,  on 
arriving  at  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  l received 
instructions  to  countermarch  and  to  rejoin  toe  forces 
under  your  immediate  command,  which  had  com- 
menced an  assault  upon  one  of  tlie  enemy’s  strong 
holds  near  the  lo  ver  part  of  the  city  Before  I could 
arrive,  however,  at  the  thealre  of  action,  the  point 
assailed  was  triumphantly  carried;  and  my  men  had 
the  mortifying  disappointment  of  not  sharing  the 
dangers  and  participating  in  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Hostilities  not  being  resumed  on  the  22J,  the  re- 
giment was  variously  employed  during  the  day  in 
visiting  the  Caidarele  road,  reconnoitring  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  and  courting  a conflict  with  the  mount 
ed  rancheros  and  lancers,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
might  be  encouraged  to  ineel  us  by  their  superior 
numbers.  This,  however,  they  carefully  avoided; 
and  the  regiment  continued  its  system  of  vigilance 
until  the  morning  of  the  23J,  when  I was  ordered 
by  yoursel!  to  tepair  to  the  support  of  General 
Q litman,  who  was  m iiot  engagement  with  the  ene- 
my in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  My  union  wiln 
him  was  effected  under  severe  tire  of  tins  foe;  hit, 
on  reaching  the  place  of  action,  1 was  pleased  to 
find  his  troops  in  good  heart,  holding  the  enemy  at 
bay,  though  greatly  fatigued  by  present  and  pievi 
ous  toils.  My  flrsl  order  to  my  men  was  to  enl  r 
the  houses,  scale  the  walls,  and  fight  the  enemy  in 
his  own  way:  lhal  is,  under  cover  a. id  from  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed; 
and  in  this  manner — working  through  the  walls  and 
shooting  from  the  parapet  roul? — ,ve  continued  to 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  driving  him  from  one 
square  to  another,  until  we  ai  rived  within  a short 
distance  of  the  church  and  grand  plaza,  where  the 
largest  portion  of  the  enemy’s  force  was  congregat- 
ed. E»ery  fool  was  suarply  conlested  by  the  ice; 
and  noth  mg  out  Hie  unflinching  courage  an  J uner 
ring  sh  l ul  our  men  enabled  us  lo  pi'ngres?  agauiit 
a lor.  e so  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  ours  . he 
fight  ori  ihe  part  ul  the  IVxans  commenced  about  11 
o’cluek  in  the  lurenouii,  auJ  continued  wmiuul  ee»- 
sali  m until  they  were  called  off  by  your  order,  to 
wards  the  close  of  the  oay.  They  retired  with  re- 
luctance, from  a perfect  confi  lellee  in  Ilieir  ability 
to  continue  itieir  onward  mnveme.nl,  and  to  hold  tin: 
city  as  lar  as  they  ought  extend  tneir  c iplure  Our 
loss,  under  the  circumstances,  wa?  surprisingly  small, 
being  only  one  killed  and  five  Wuunded  , hat  oi 
the  enemy  is  urn  known;  out  we  nave  reason  to  be- 
lie.ve  lhal  it  was  considerable,  not  o iiy  IV  > u llien 
own  acknow  ledgments,  OUl  also  H orn  signs  of  'In  rl, 
as  well  as  ll’oin  tile  laot  mat  our  men  seldom  li  d 
except  with  great  deliberation,  and  only  wueie  a i 
object  w as  in  view. 

1 have  no  observations  to  offer  upon  the  events  ol 
ihe  day,  further  than  to  express  my  unb  mruJed  ad- 
miration of  the  indomitable  courage  and  persever- 
ance exhibited  in  the  attack;  and  to  reiterate  the 
regret  experienced  by  men  at  being  called  upon,  in 
height  of  success  and  confidence,  lo  retire  Irom  the 
field  of  their  operations  A sen-e  of  duty  constrains 
me  also  to  a public  acknowledgment  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  command  with  winch  1 had  been  or- 
dered to  co-operate.  General  Quitman,  however,  a 
brave  and  excellent  officer,  wnl  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  his  own  men.  Colonel  Davis,  oi  that 
command,  1 am  told,  was  liie  first  lo  r-ceive  and  re 
turn  the  shot  ol  the  enemy,  and  was  among  the  last 
lo  retire  from  the  contest.  1 had  the  pleasure  ol  Ins 
company  during  the  greater  part  ol  me  light,  and 
j am  proud  of  the  opportunity  ol  bearing  testimony  lo 
I Ins  gallant  conduct.  1 be?,  leave  also,  under  the  au- 
| thorny  of  General  Lamar,  to  compliment  Lieut. 


FiVim  is,  of  tile  artillery , an  I in  irre  nu  >r  th  > 
b ml  a Ivarice  and  e lime  u n i li  ;?  o r i i ; i i 
under  Ins  charge  -V  ien  irlersl  t>  mi i re,  he  re- 
loaded Ins  piece,  fired  a farewell  sh  it  at  the  foe,  in  I 
returned,  ( - e hope  vithout  I iss)  un  ler  a sh  > v of 
bullets.  Special  praise  is  due  to  the  y in  ; s d her 
who  levelled  the  gun,  f >r  the  c > >1  an  I l -mrue 
manner  with  which  he  etce"  hi  • i » In  a «•  i ne 
"insl  i nmenenl  da  i ;er.  H 1 1 a : Is  u n k i > vn 

In  the  ilislrib  ili  >n  of  lion  >rs  i o > ig  a,  > vu  pa  >- 
ple.  I am  sensihu;  of  ihe  respou noil ily  of  lie  ink, 
and  of  the  great  diffi  mlly  of  executin ; U to  ihe  si- 
tisfaction  oi  all.  Pnat  s mye  sh o il  l aeo  nobs  u n ire 
than  others  is  a la  v of  nature.  It  niv  hi  ihe  re- 
sult u )t.  so  ouch  of  superi  ir  m ml  is  >l"  n ; i p • - 
riority  in  ph  sical  strength  and  dber  alveoli  i>is 
circumstances.  Bit  on  mjimsious  like  ue  prase  it, 
wnere  all  did  their  duty,  and  lid  veil,  it  w > i I seem 
to  he  proper  and  just  that  their  fa  lie  ?u  mid  he  a 
common  one.  For  this  reisou,  an!  oilier  c mode- 
rations, I must  avoid  the  i idulgen  -e  of  in. livid  ml 
eulogy  altogether,  except  so  far  a.  it  m ly  be  insepa- 
rable from  an  expisiiion  of  ihi  conduct  of  my  staff, 
winch  1 fee*  bound  to  make,  in  ism  n'h  as  1 a n in 
some  degree  resp  inside  lo  the  public  for  tneir  be- 
havior. Maj  r Ul  u ke,  ny  junior  aid,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  useful  lo  me  on  many  occasions,  was 
an  active  officer,  conducted  hi  mself  in  nattle  with 
the  true  spirit  if  the  soldier,  and  ha  I the  honor  of 
he i n 4 Ihe  first  in  the  regiment  to  enter  the  city. — 
He  was  rapidly  followed  by  Mr  Walter  Winn,  (a 
worthy  gentle  .ran,  anil  soldier  of  San  Jacinto,)  who 
was  connected  with  my  military  family  as  the  secre- 
tary of  Gen.  Lainar.  During  the  hottest  of  the  fire 
he  was  frequently  by  my  side,  and  also  acted  with 
Major  Clarke  in  the  transmission  of  my  orders,  in 
the  face  of  many  perils.  General  Burleson,  my 
senior  aid,  had  accompanied  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Worth,  and  acquired  fresh  laurels  for  himself, 
and  added  new  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Texas.  Gene- 
ral Lamar,  my  division  in-peclor,  (acting  also  as 
adjutant,)  was  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  my 
troops  lo  be  called  into  requisition.  He  had  accom- 
panied General  Quitman  in  the  occupancy  of  a point 
m the  lower  part  of  the  city,  where  the  battle  com- 
menced; and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  a messen- 
ger was  de-patched  for  my  command.  He  was  found 
in  active  co  operation  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee troops,  but  rejoined  my  regiment  on  its  arri- 
val, ami  acted,  during  lhe  balance  of  the  fight,  with 
the  Texans.  Fully  satisfied  throughout  with  the 
conduct  of  each,  I lake  this  method  of  returning 
them  my  sincerest  thanks,  as  well  as  my  best  wishes 
for  their  welfare;  and  beg  leave  also  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  tendering  my  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion to  Ihe  whole  force  under  my  command— officers 
and  soldiers — for  the  important  services  rendered 
their  country,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which 
they  have  sustained  the  honor  and  chivalry  of  their 
state. 

In  doing  justice  to  the  living,  lei  us  not  be  forget- 
ful of  the  dead.  Among  the  fallen  in  my  command, 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  fate  of  a 
young  officer  who  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
service,  the  soul  of  honor,  and  the  pride  of  chivalry. 
He  had  long  been  employed  by  the  government  of 
Texas  in  defence  of  the  western  frontier,  as  the 
commander  of  a corps  of  mounted  rangers;  and  pro- 
bably no  officer  ever  performed  his  duly  with  inure 
activity  and  efficiency,  or  with  more  satisfaction  to 
the  country.  He  possessed  nothing  of  the  rough 
habits,  ignorance,  and  presuming  forwardness  which 
is  usually  supposed  lo  attach  to  the  frontier  soldier, 
lie  -as  an  educated  man,  and  a gentleman  by  na- 
ture; quiet  m his  manners;  amiable  in  temper;  just 
in  his  dealings;  and  strictly  moral  in  all  his  habits. 
During  bis  connexion  with  the  present  campaign, 
ins  d ‘pertinent  vas  <uch — so  marked  by  a happy 
unmn  oi  modesty  with  bravery,  and  dignity  with 
obedience — a-  lo  vin  the  hearts  of  all  and  constitute 
hi  i trie  chief  lav  n'ile  of  the  army.  H-.  followed 
the  i ort lines  of  General  Wurth,  shared  in  all  the 
dangers  of  the  co  nman  l,  and  closed  his  brilliant 
areer  amidst  ihe  shouts  of  victory  Thou  ;h  feeble 
in  frame,  the  inspiring  energies  of  his  mi. id  enabled 
him  to  keep  in  advance  of  his  co  nrades;  so  that  in 
the  storming  of  the  B. shop’s  hill  lie  w is  the  fore- 
host  man  and  the  first  victim  upon  the  rampirts  of 
the  foe.  He  was  buried  where  he  fell  — ipon  the 
loftiest  summit — and  Ihe  mountain  that  encloses  his 
remains  will  stand  an  eternal  monument  ol"  his  glo- 
ry— it  will  he  kilo  vn  in  tiistory,  and  long  frequent- 
ed Dy  his  grateful  countrymen,  as  the  grave  of  Gil- 
lispie. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectful!) , your 
obedient  servant, 

J PINCK.VEY  HENDERSON. 

Major  Gen  C i nd’g  Texas  Volunteers. 

Maj  Gen.  Zaciiary  Taylor,  CommJ’g  the  Army 
of  Occupation. 
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CHRO  N I C L E . 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  will  commence 
its  °ession  on  Monday  next,  tne  day  on  which  congress 
assembles.  Judge  McKinley,  it  is  probable,  will  be  de- 
tained from  attending,  by  his  duties  at  his  circuit  court, 
un  i Judge  Wayne,  of  North  Carolina,  will  also  be  de- 
tained for  a time  by  si  nilar  du'ies. 

Treasury  Notes  outstanding  December  1,1846. 

Treasury  Department, 
Register’s  Office,  December  1,  1846. 
Amount  outstanding  of  the  several  is- 
sues prior  to  the  act  of  22J  July, 

1846,  as  per  records  of  this  odice.  $338,030,97 
Amountoutstanding  of  the  issue  under 

the  act  of  22d  July  1846.  3,853,100,00 


$4,241,130,97 

Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the  hands  of 

the  accounting  officers.  709,700,00 


$3,531,430,97 


R.  H.  Gillet,  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

The  N.  Orleens  Tropic  states  that  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury uotes  were  offered  freely  in  that  city,  on  the  19th 
inst-,  and  negotiations  of  them  made  at  one  per  cent, 
discount.  In  some  cases  the  exchange  was  made  for 
Bauk  paper,  at  a greater  rate  of  discount. 

The  Smithsonian  Instituti  in. — The  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  this  Institution  assembled  til  die  oipitol,  Wash 
ington,  on  Monday.  30  h November,  1816,  according  to 
adjonrnmer t,  on  me  19ih  Sept,  last 

Present,  lion.  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  (Vice  President  of 'he 
United  States)  Chancellor  of  the  I ishtule;  Wm.  W.  Sea- 
ton. Isaac  S Penny  'acker,  Sidney  Breese,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  Wm.  J.  Hough,  Henry  W Hilliard.  Richard 
Rush,  Gideon  Hawley,  A.  Dallas  Ba  be,  and  Joseph  G. 
Totten. 

Benjamin  B French,  assistant  secretary,  officiated  as 
secretary.  Applications  and  recoinmendaii  ms  for  the 
station  u!  Si  cretary  were  rpad,  also  a letter  from  Mrs.  Le- 
gnre,  asking  the  Regents  ;o  purchase  the  library  of  her 
brother,  the  late  Hugh  S Legate. 

The  chancellor  made  a long  report  from  the  commit- 
tee, relative  to  plans  of  buildings,  &c.  accompanied  by 
details  from  the  sub-committee  that  had  visited  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Boston,  to  make  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  concluding  by  a resolution  relative  to  the 
sci'e  for  the  buildings. 

Tuesday , 1st  Dec. — Toe  Board  met.  The  Hon.  Geo. 
Evans,  one  of  the  regents,  attended.  A letter  from 
chief  justice  Taney,  informed  the  board  that  other  duties 
would  prevent  bis  attendance. 

Several  reports  were  made  from  committees,  including 
one  from  the  committee  on  organization  uf  the  institution, 
by  Mr.  Owen. 

Site  for  the  Institute  Buildings. — The  resolution 
relative  to  the  site  lor  locating  tlae  buildings,  reported 
esterday  by  the  Chancellor,  was  read  and  agreed  to. — 
l embraces  “so  much  of  the  mail  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, ns  lies  between  seventh  street  and  the  river  Po- 
tomac. subject  to  the  power  of  congress  to  grant  anv  por- 
tion of  the  same  west  . f fourteenth  street,  to  the  Wash- 
ington monument  society,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  thereon,  if  (he  consent  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  4;h  section  of  the  act  to  establish  a Smithsonian 
Institution,  <fec.  be  oh  ained  in  due  from.”  &,c. 

Wednesday,  Dec  2. — The  Hon.  Mr.  Ch  mie,  one  of 
the  Regents  appeared. 

Mr.  Breese  moved  to  reconsider  the  vole  fixing  the 
site  for  buildings.  After  sundry  minor  proceedings  the 
beard  adjourned. 

Thursday.  Dec  4 — Mr.  Choate,  made  an  able  report 
on  .he  subject  of  the  Lilnarv  tor  the  Institution. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  fixing  the  site  for 
buildings  wa.-.  debated,  and  rejected 

Tin-  board  proceeded  to  toe  appointment  of  Secretary 
of '-he  Institution.  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Prince- 
toil.  N.  J.,  was  chosen. 

Friday.  Dec.  5.—  The  s alary  of  the  Secretary  was  fixed 
at  $3.5(11'  per  annum,  and  a dwelling  when  the  buildings 
are  finished. 

I’he  Secretary  has  the  appointment  ol  the  Librarian, 
but  the  Regents  indicated  then  piefereuce  for  Mr. 
Jewett,  o!  Brown  University,  Providence,  for  the  sta- 
tion. 

The  sum  of  $20,000  was  voted  annually  for  the.  Libra- 
ry 1’he  question  in  regard  to  Professorships,  Lectures, 
&.c  , as  w<  II  us  many  other  subje  is,  w re  postponed  for 
the  present  and  the  Board  closed  its  session. 

General  La  Vega,  the  Mexican  officer  recently  ex- 
changed, has  embarked  Irom  New  Orleans  for  Havana. 
He  published  a card  expressive  of  tbe  gratitude  of  him 
self  and  suite,  for  kindness  extended  to  them  while  pri- 
soners. 

A Soldier’s  Gratitude.— Yesterday  the  la=t  will  of 
Capt.  McKavet,  of  the  dm  Infantry, killed  in  Worth’s  di 
vision,  at  the  storm  ng  of  Monterey,  arrived  in  the  city  — 
It  was  louud  in  his  trunk  afie.  the  battle,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  written  the  night  previous.  He  wills  to  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  in  New  York  Cuy,  where  he  was  nur- 


tured in  hi-,  iv i.l, I ;o  . J,  nearly  a his  e I Putts,  including  a 
(arm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  -nuts  m m- v due 
him  as  pay.  [ W.i -it ington  Cur.  N York  True  Sun. 

Business  Circle?.  — Prices  of  II  mr  an  I grail  in  our 
seaports  rallied  so  uewh  it  this  week  from  the  depression 
which  wo  noticed  in  our  las',  or  rather  it  would  be  near- 
er the  mark  to  say,  that  the  downward  tendency  was 
arreste  I,  and  considerable  sales  effected  at  our  upper 
quotatto  is.  Wiium  a few  days  ho-vuver,  huh  buyers 
anil  sel  ers  are  cautious,  waiting  for  advices  by  the  Liv 
erpool  steamer  now  due  some  divs  -nil  anxiously  ex 
peeled  at  B iston.  Flour  at  New  York  ranges  fro  ti  55- 
37.i  to  $0.625 — at  Baltimore  $4.75  a $5.  selling  prices. 

The  Money  Market,  is  without  material  variation. — 
At  Boston,  rather  easier,  at  New  York  rather  tighter,  at 
Puiladelphia  tlie  ha  iks  readily  aeon  n no  late  in  >si  of  the 
business  paper  at  f.ti  rates.  At  Baltimire  the  influx  ot 
produce  and  Jmtia-i  1 of  an  active  business  preparatory 
■ ■ a close  of  the  season,  makes  money  sought  for  At 
Ne  v O leans,  not  ithstau.ling  'he  Immense  amount  tor- 
warded  by  g ivero  ne  at  to  that  place  for  toe  war  supplies, 
such  is  the  amount  of  trade  at  that  port,  that  all  the  funds 
are  profitably  empl  '.ved,  and  tlie  rate  ot  exchange  on  the 
aln  is  on'  i fried  m in  their  favour. 

Exchange  on  Europe,  o-ving  to  the  annum  of  orders  to 
imply  tlie  deficiency  ol  their  crops,  is  now  in  lavour  ol 
this  country. 

Specie.  Toe  current  of  specie  is  'low  r lining  to- 
wards this  country.  The  Great  Western,  it  is  said, 
brought  on.  $150,000  in  gold,  and  the  Acadia  as  much 
more. 

Canton  August  21. — The  transactions  in  Ameri- 
can goods  have  been  large,  comprising — Gray  drills 
30  in.  30  \ards,  2 300  pcs.  at  $2  40;  0,200  at  $2  37; 
15,500  at  $2  33;  4.OU0  at  $2  28;  200  at  $2  23;— total 
28,200,  against  last  year  sa  ne  period  8,400  at  $6  24 
$2  70  per  piece,.  Gray  domestics — 3,000  at  $2  50; 
2,000  at  $2  40;  1,000  at  $2  47;  2 000  at  $2  33;  1,000 
at  $2  20;  total  9,000,  against  0,000  at  $2  52  to  $2  71; 
we  aiso  notice  the  sale  of  2,00  J pcs.  30  yards,  nrown 
Jean  at  $2  75  per  piece.  Camlets — Stock  reduced, 
but  not  much  inquiry;  120  pieces  assorted  realized 
$21  95  per  piece.  Cotton  — A farther  decline  of  2 
mace  took  place  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  month, 
at  which  rate  there  were  considerable  sates  and  deli- 
veries 

The  Mount  Savage  Iron  Company  — A letter  from 
Cumberland,  Md  , published  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 
announces  tbe  failure  of  this  recently  very  promising 
company,  which  had  made  very  extensive  improvemen's 
in  Allegany  County,  and  were  apparently  in  “the  lull 
tide  of  successful  experiment,”  already  giving  employ- 
ment and  comlortable  homes  to  hundreds  of  labourers. 
Without  an  ndequa'e  capital  to  maintain  competition 
with  English  Iron  and  Coal,  sustained  by  English  capital, 
as  in  rod  need  under  the  new  ’ariff,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled reluctantly.  to  relinquish  tbe  effort,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  already  expended, 
to  turn  their  labourers  forth  to  seek  other  occupation,  and 
to  find  what  consolation  they  can  under  a system  that 
profe-ses  that  no  power  exists  ander  our  government  to 
protect  our  labourers  or  our  enterprize  from  foreign  mo- 
nopolies, and  the  att  mpt  of  foreign  interests  to  accom- 
plish their  overthrow. 

The  Liberia  Packet  built  at  the  yard  of  L B.  Ciillev, 
for  *'  i he  Chesapeake  and  Liberia  Trading  Company,” 
launched  but  a lew  days  since,  left  the  port  of  Baltimore 
for  her  first  voyage,  on  the  3d  December,  1346,  taking 
with  her  a large  quantity  of  freight  and  a numerous  com- 
pany of  emigrants  for  the  colony.  We  regard  this  as  dat- 
ing another  happy  era  in  the  progress  of  redeeming 
benighted  Africa,  ami  thousands  of  her  sons  now  in 
America,  and  of  relieving  the  whites  who  have  had  to 
endure  and  are  enduring  the  evils  incident  to  slavery  on 
one  hand,  and  the  tra  isitou  of  slaves  into  what  is 
erroneously  styled  freedom’  —freedom,  without  the  rights 
of  citize  .ship  or  equality  in  any  legitimate  sense,  on  the 
other. 

U.  States  Mail.  A letter  from  an  esteemed,  and 
very  punctual  subscriber,  enclosing  the  amount  of  a 
years  subscription  in  advance,  dated  “Bonaparte,  Vdn 
Buren  county,  Iowa,  Nov.  7th,  1846,”  and  Post  mar- 
ked at  that  place,  “Paid,  Nov.  10th,”  reached  us  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  inst.  We  notice  this  occur- 
rence because,  in  his  letter  the  gentleman  remarked 
“you  are  in  the  habit  of  informing  your  subscribers, 
through  your  paper,  how  quick  the  mails  travel  in 
certain  parts  of  our  large  country.  Suppose  you 
would  inform  them  how  long  it  takes  this  note  to  tra- 
vel from  this  place  to  Baltimore.”  We  place  it  there- 
fore upon  record,  in  order  that  some  hundred  years 
hence,  when  the  country  and  its  facilities  of  commu- 
nication shall  have  placed  “Bonaparte”  within  an  hour 
or  two,  measuring  distance  by  time,  of  the  monumen- 
tal city,  that  the  men  of  that  day,  may  admire  the 
contrast,  as  we  of  this  day  enjoy  a contrast  with  the 
mails  that,  less  than  a century  ago,  were  started  by- 
Post  master  General,  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  if  we 
recollect  right,  was  to  run  “ regularly  once  a fortnight,” 
between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  N.  York  mak- 
ing the  distance  in  three  days. 


The  Tariff  Act  of  1846.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  given  notice  that  the  act  approved  the 
30th  July,  1846,  entitled  “An  act  reducing  the  duty 
on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  goes  into  opera- 
tion and  effect  on  the  first  day  of  December,  and 
not  the  second,  in  conformity  with  a decision  upon  a 
similar  question  of  construction  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.  States. 

We  see  by  N.  York  papers,  that  payments  were 
made  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  conformity  with  these  in- 
structions, but  under  protest. 

a french  consul  imprisoned. 

The  Mexican  advices  received  per  the  “Midas,”  at 
N.  Orleans,  that  the  Monsieur  Gasquet.  French  con- 
sul at  Monterey,  California,  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  U.  S.  authorities  at  that  port,  because  he  had  pro- 
tested against  the  occupation  of  California  by  the  U. 
States.  The  imprisonment  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  29th  of  Sept.,  and  that  an  English  ves- 
sel immediately  sailed  to  the  Marquesas  Islands, to  in- 
form the  French  admiral  ou  that  station  of  the  oc- 
currence. 

Santa  Fe  Traders.  The  St.  Louis  Republican 
of  the  10th  instant  says. — Our  information  from  San- 
ta Fe  advises  us  of  the  departure  of  the  traders  from 
Missouri  for  Chihuahua,  about  the  20th  September. 
They  expect  to  find  Gen.  Wool  in  possession  of  Chi- 
huahua by  the  time  of  their  arrival.  But  we  know, 
by  accounts  direct  from  Gen.  Wool’s  command,  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  reach  that  city  before  the  latter, 
end  of  December.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that 
if  they  persevered  in  entering  Chihuahua,  they  may 
have  been  subjected  to  much  inconvenience,  if  they 
were  not  deprived  of  their  goods,  and  themselves 
made  prisoners. 

Royal  Flour  and  a Royal  Price.  Last  fall  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Smith,  an  enterprising  miller  of  Le  Roy,  in  this 
county  j sent  six  barrels  of  the  choicest  superfine  Gen- 
esee flour,  manufactured  at  his  mill  in  Wheatland, 
Monroe  Co.,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  for  which,  in  due 
time,  he  received  from  her  Majesty  the  comfortable 
little  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  flour  was  put 
up  in  highly  finished  barrels,  neatly  varnished,  inclos- 
ed in  sacks,  and  forwarded  direct  to  the  Queen  at 
London.  This  fortunate  experiment  upon  the  appe- 
tite of  Royalty  seems  to  have  suited  her  Majestj ’s  pa- 
late so  nicely,  that  in  addition  to  the  ample  remuner- 
ation for  his  first  adventure,  lie  has  recently  received 
an  order  direct  from  London,  for  three  thousand  barrels 
more,  “of  the  same  sort,”  which  he  has  promptly  for- 
warded.— Batavia,  N.  Y.  Times. 

(DEFERRED  FROM  LAST  WEEK.) 

Death’s  Doings. — At  London,  the  number  of  deaths 
officially  registered  during  the  tour  weeks  preceding  the 
1 7 tli  Quicker,  was  3469,  of  which  1563  were  under  15 
years;  1226  between  15  and  60  years,  and  69  over  60 
years  ol  age. 

(The  number  of  registered  births  during  same  period, 
5104) 

The  number  of  deaths  at  New  York,  during  Inst  week, 
was  179,  ul  which  31  were  by  consumption.  At  Phila- 
delphia, 97,  of  which  33  were  under  one  year,  7 were 
over  6l)  years — 11  died  of  consumption.  At  Baltimore, 
54,  of  winch  15  were  under  one  year,  11  were  (rce  color- 
ed, 3 skives — 12  died  uf  consumption. 

Henry,  a colored  man  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Jas. 
H.  Elliott,  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  died  on  the 
24th  ult  aged  112  years.  He  was  born  in  Maryland,  but 
lived  most  ot  his  days  near  Staunton,  Virginia. 

A colored  man  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  John 
Sparks,  died  near  Centreville,  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, last  week,  aged  122  years! 

Lemuel  Purnell,  E-q  late  associate  judge  of  the  2d 
judicial  district  of  Maryland,  died  near  Centreville,  on 
tile  loth  Nov.  aged  73  years. 

Tlie  Hon.  William  Finley,  formerly  governor  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Hatrisburg,  on  the  15th 
Nov.  aged  79 

3'lie  Hon.  Samuel  Benton,  formerly  a member  of  the 
Texian  congress,  youngest  and  only  surviving  brother 
of  Col.  Benton,  of  the  U.  States  Senate,  died  on  the  29th 
September  at  San  Augustine  city,  Texas,  aged  60  years. 
He  was  a native  ol  North  Carolina,  and  removed  to 
Texas  in  1822. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in  law,  Mr.  McTa- 
vish,  British  consul,  Mrs.  Caton,  widow  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Caton,  Esq.,  daughter  ot  me  late  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  and  mother  of  the  marchioness  of  Wellesley. 

Two  Baltimore  Volunteers  -'Loners  from  Monterey 
announce  the  dead)  from  wounds  received  in  the  late 
battle,  of  Robert  Caples  and  Wm  P.  Alexander  both 
members  of  the  Baltimore  and  District  Battalion. 

In  the  gteat  gale  ot  September  19th  there  were  12 
vessels  lost  belonging  to  Marblehead,  tile  number  of 
Hands  lost  was  65.  This  loss  makes  43  widows,  and 
151  orphans. 
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U.  S.  SEX  \TH. 

December  8.  Mr.  Dayton.  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Niles  of  Connecticut,  an. I Mr.  Chute,  of  Missis- 
sippi, severally  appeared  in  their  seafls. 

At  12  M.,  a message  from  the  president  was  re- 
ceived by  the  hands  of  his  private  secretary,  J.  K. 
Walker,  Esq.,  which  was  read.  (Inserted  in  page 
228.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  3,502  copies  of  the 
message,  and  1,501)  copies  of  the  accompanying  do- 
cuments, were  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  senate 
then  adjourned. 

December  9.  Senators  Green  and  Hanncgm  ap- 
peared in  their  scats  to-day. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  senate  a report 
from  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  in  compliance  with 
the  resolution  of  7th  August,  1345,  relative  to  a con- 
tract entered  into  with  Blair  & Rives,  for  furnishing 
reports  of  debates  of  the  senate. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  Vice 
President,  also  laid  before  the  senate  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  5,909  extra  copies  were 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Several  petitions  were  read,  and  sundry  notices 
given  of  design  to  report  bills. 

Mr.  Cameron,  offered  a resolution  directing  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  to  enquire  as  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  granting  bounty  lands  to  volunteers 

December  19.  Coast  survey.  A communication 
from  the  treasury  department,  covering  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  was  lai  I be- 
fore the  senate,  and  on  motion  of  Mr  Huntington, 
259  copies  for  the  Senate,  and  259  for  the  use.  of  the 
survey  department,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Numerous  memorials  were  presented,  and  several 
notices  given  of  leave  for  bills.  Amongst  them, 

By  Mr  Yulee  for  a dry  dock  at  Pensacola. 

By  Mr.  Crittenden,  for  an  appropriation  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  western  rivers. 

Pay  of  the  army  and  volunteers.  Mr.  Crittenden 
submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Military  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  bring  in  a bill  to  increase,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  war  with  Mexico,  the  pay  of  ihe 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  privates  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  including  the  volunteers; 
and,  also,  to  provide  for  the  granting  certificates  of  me- 
rit to  such  of  them  as  may  distinguish  themselves  by  per- 
sonal acts  of  extraordinary  devotion  or  bearing  in  the 
performance  of  their  duly;  and  that  those  to  whom  such 
certificates  are  granted  shall  receive  in  virtue  thereof  ad- 
ditional pay,  at  the  rate  of  — per  month,  during  their 
continuance  in  service. 

Standing  committers. — Mr.  Davis  submitted  a resolu- 
tion authorising  the  Vice  President  to  appoint  the  stand- 
ing committees,  and  asked  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. A debate  ensued.  Tiie  resolution  was  negatived, 
ayes  18,  nays  23. 

The  senate  resolved  to  ballot  for  the  standing  commit- 
tees on  Monday  next  at  1 o’clock. 

Mr.  Cameron’s  resolution  of  enquiry  relative  to  bounty 
to  volunteers,  &c.  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Semple  proposed  a call  upon  the  Post  Master  Ge- 
neral for  information  relative  to  transmitting  informa- 
tion to  and  front  volunteers  serving  in  the  army  in  Mex 
ico. 

The  Senate  went  into  Executive  session,  and  then  ad- 
journed until  Monday  next. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday  Dec.  9.  Nine  additional  members 
appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

Cull  for  instructions.  The  resolution  proposed  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  Davis,  was  first  in  order.  A spirited 
debate  was  commenced  thereon,  in  which  Messrs. 
Daris,  Douglass,  Haralson,  Rhelt,  Schenck,  Winlhorp, 
Holmes,  and  Darragh  partook.  The. house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  19.  A full  atlendence  early  this 
ntornmg  both  in  the  house  and  galleries.  The  debate 
was  resumed  an  1 continued  until  the  usual  hour  of 
adjournment. 

Enquiry  as  to  tiie  objects  of  the  Mexican  war — 

TIIE  CONQUEST  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  MEXICAN  PRO 

VINCES,  &C. 

Mr.  Davis  modified  his  resolution  so  as  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  S'ates  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  copies  of  all  or- 
ders or  instructions  to  General  Taylor,  Gen.  Wool,  Gen. 
Kearney,  Captain  Sloat,  or  Captain  tdtockton,  touching 
the  establishment  of  civil  government  in  any  portions  of 
Mexico,  which  have  or  may  be  held  by  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  Uinted  States;  also  copies  of  all  instruments 
or  forms  of  government,  proclamations,  or  other  papers, 
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that  mav  have  been  established,  organized,  uttered,  and 
published  by  slid  odd  ;ers,  or  either  of  then;  als  >,  that 
the  president  inform  this  h ru ? whether  he  hai  approved 
and  recognized  anv  government  so  establish  1 1,  an  I all 
the  actings  and  doings  of  the  o dicer  establishing  it  re- 
lating thereto;  that  he  further  inform  this  home  whether 
anv  such  government  has  in  while  or  in  part,  been  es 
tablishe  1 within  the  li  nits  of  rh;  state  of  Texas;  tint  the 
president  also  in  fir  li  tjiis  h mss  whether  lie  intends  to 
prosecute  the  existing  war  with  Vlexici  for  the  perma- 
nent conquest  and  acquisition  of  New  Mexico,  Chihua- 
hua, New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  or  any 
other  of  the  Mexican  states;  and  for  what  specific  object 
he  intends  to  prosecute  said  war;  an  I that  the  president 
co  n nunicate  such  parts  of  the  information  herein  asked 
of  him  as  lie  shall  dee  n expedient  to  this  h >u3g  with 
closed  doT--. 

Messrs.  D.trragh,  Stanton,  Sedlon,  anl  JVoolward, 
spoke  on  the  resolutiion. 

At  3 o’clock,  the  debate  was  interrupted  by  a mo- 
tion that  the  speaker  appoint  the  standing  commit- 
tees— according  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  house  adjourned  until  Monday. 

Another  war  brewing. — Mexican  privilcers.  The 
New  Orleans  Delta  stys:  “We  are  infirm: J that  about 
forty  commissions  have  been  t ike  t on",  tii  it  four  vessels 
are  already  prepared  fir  the  service  at  St.  Jago,  and 
others  are  being  preoared  as  ran'diy  as  is  practicable. — 
That  the  governmmt  is  cognizant  of  these  fact3,  and 
that  it  is  generally  believed  by  those  win  are  presu  ned 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  government,  that 
the  p >rts  of  Cubn  will  be  tin  rued  to  prizes  that  may  be 
captured  by  priv  iteers.  We  are  not  prone  to  yield  to 
authenticated  reports  of  matters  of  s>  grave  a character, 
and  we  would  not  publish  this  statement,  if  we  were 
not  satisfied  it  was  f mu  led  oi  t'l ; best  authority  jn  the 
city  of  Now  Orleans  in  regard  to  mutters  transpiring  in 
Cuba  and  Mexico.’’ 

U.  S.  Senator. — The  legislature  of  Siath  Carolina 
has  re-elected  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  U.  States  senate  for 
six  years  from  the  4tli  of  M troll  next.  A.  P.  Binder,  Esq. 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  same  body  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McDuffie. 


FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Caledonia,  with  Liverpool  dates  to 
Ihe  18th  of  November,  reached  Boston  at  7 A.  M.  of 
the  5lh  instant.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution 
had  been  promised  by  the  managers  of  the  telegraph 
line  from  thence,  the  speculators  again  succeeding 
in  possessing  themselves  of  the  intelligence  brought 
by  the  steamer,  and  in  cutting  off  communications 
by  the  telegraph.  Twelve  hours  elapsed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Caledonia  was  known  at  N.  York! 

The  Caledonia  reached  Liverpool  on  the  15th  ult. 
from  Boston.  The  ship  John  Bates  reached  Liver- 
pool on  the  7th  in  15|  days  from  Boston. 

For  information  as  to  markets,  see  “Business”  ar- 
ticle, last  page. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  ministers  of  both  governments  are  laborious- 
ly occupied  in  carrying  on  their  dispute  about  the 
Montpensier  marriage.  Lord  Normanby  has  pre- 
sented to  M.  Guizot,  Lord  Palmerston’s  reply  to  the 
French  minister’s  note  on  the  original  protest  of  the 
British  government.  The  reply  runs  to  the  length 
of  a hundred  pages,  and  took  an  hour  in  the  reading. 
It  is  described  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  as  “able 
and  energetic.”  It  enters  at  length  into  all  the  points 
of  the  question,  and  concludes  by  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  the  renunciation  by  the  Infanta  and  her 
husband,  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  their  posteri- 
ty by  this  marriage,  of  any  rights  which  they  may 
have  to  the  throne  of  Spain.” 

On  the  15th  ult.,  a cabinet  council  was  assembled 
in  Paris,  at  which  M.  Guizot  read  the  draught  of  a 
reply  to  the  last  note  of  Lord  Palmerston.  M.  G ti- 
zol’s  reply  is  said  to  be  couched  in  the  most  courte- 
ous terms.  It  concludes,  however,  by  a positivo  re- 
fusal on  Ihe  part  of  the  French  government  to  suffer 
the  duke  or  dutchess  of  Montpensier  to  make  the  re- 
nunciation required  of  them.  This  document  was 
anantmously  approved  by  the  council,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  king. 

On  the  15ih  ult.  a cabinet  council  was  held  at  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
king,  at  which  the  reply  of  M.  Guizot  to  the  last 
note  of  Lord  Palmerston,  wa3  definitively  approved. 
That  document  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Normanby. 


Meantime  the  public  journals  of  the  two  countries 
are  equally  as  busily  occup  etl  in  penning  and  issuing 
the  severest  articles  against  each  other  that  they  know 
how  to  write  on  the  same  subject.  The  London  Timet 
for  instance,  has  an  article  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

“Years  may  rill  by,  and  a half  a century  may  pass, 
before  another  sovereign  or  another  generation  of  prin- 
ces yet  unborn  ascends  the  throne  of  Spain;  and  it  is 
beyond  the  grasp  of  our  statesmanship  to  embrace  the 
revolutions  and  changes  which  the  world  mav  have 
witnessed  hofore  the  dreams  of  French  ambition  are 
realized,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Spanish  people  achiev 
ed.  But  no  lapse  of  time  and  no  change  of  events  can 
obliterate  from  the  memory  of  this  generation,  or  from 
the  pages  of  history,  the  indelible  blot  which  this  trans- 
action has  at'ached  to  the  good  faith  and  good  name  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers.  They  set  but  little 
value  on  the  respect  and  es.eem  of  the  people  of  England, 
since  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  grati- 
fication of  their  pique  against  a par  icular  minister  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  a sullen  triumph 
and  an  uncertain  future  in  Spain.” 

The  French  journals  are  equally  as  rabid.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  La  Prcsse: 

“Lord  Palmerston  by  his  conduct  and  by  the  language 
of  his  journals  i3  evidently  seeking  to  create  a quarrel 
between  the  two  nations  out  of  a struggle  for  influence 
between  the  two  governments  Conf-unded  at  having 
seen  the  successive  disappointments  of  all  the  hopes  he 
had  founded  on  at:  opposition  in  Spain  or  in  Europe  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  confounded 
at  seeing  an  affair  conclu  led  in  the  midst  of  the  moat 
perfect  order  and  with  universal  assent,  which  he  pro- 
mised himself  to  render  impossible,  his  rage  knows  no 
bounds.  His  ridiculous  vanity  evidently  prompts  him 
to  say,  like  the  statesman  who  serves  as  his  pendant 
with  us,  ‘after  we  govern  who  can?’  He  evidently  re- 
codes from  no  extremity,  even  should  it  cause  the  uni- 
’ srsil  confusion  of  Europe. 

“And  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  ministers  who  suggest 
and  the  official  journalists  who  (indite  such  insulting  de- 
clamations as  The  Times,  Globe,  and  Morning  Chron- 
icle circulate  throughout  Europe,  ought  to  be  sent  to 
Bedlam,  But  Europe  will  not  rush  into  a new  era  of 
wars  and  revolutions  at  the  suggestion  of  this  meddler, 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  crisis 
created  by  this  worthy  patron  of  revolutions  in  every 
country  ’’ 

All  this  looks  very  much  like  preparing  the  public 
mind  in  both  countries  for  a se-ious  issue.  The  union 
of  Spain  to  the  French  throne,  has  for  centuries  been 
the  great  bone  of  contention  between  England  and 
France.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stumbled  and  ultimately 
fell  under  the  generalship  of  Wellington,  by  attempting 
that  same  union.  The  family  interests  of  royal  houses 
are  not  so  thoroughly  identified  now  in  Europe  with  tha 
interests  of  the  respective  nations  as  they  were  when 
Louis  the  fourteenth  made  his  celebrated  declaration,  “I 
am  the  State.”  The  great  war  of  his  period,  in  which 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany  were  allied  against 
him,  and  in  which  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
won  their  laurels,  was  caused  by  an  attempt  on  his  part 
similar  to  that  which  Louis  Philippe  has  just  ventured 
upon  in  the  face  of  English  protestations  and  European 
displeasure.  The  darling  object  of  Louis  the  fourteenth 
was  to  unite  in  his  own  family  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain.  When  tiie  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom 
was  secured  to  his  grandson  he  made  that  exclamation 
which  France  has  struggled  ever  since  to  make  good — 
“There  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees!’’  The  war,  how- 
ever, carried  on  with  terrible  energy  by  the  allies  against 
him,  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  branches  of  his  house  respectively 
renounced  for  themselves  and  their  descendants  all 
claims  each  to  the  succession  of  the  other.  This  was  in 
1713. 

TURKEY. 

British  interference  on  the  Tuekish  system  of 
Slavery— Constantinople,  Oct.  20th — “Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  sent  a note  to  tho  Porte,  in  which  he  demands 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  You 
will  remember  that  when  Lord  Ponsonby  was  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  a similar  measure  was  proposed 
by  tho  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  but  his  lordship’s  des- 
patch, in  answer,  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  abandon 
the  project.  In  the  present  note,  the  question  is  ably 
argued,  but  with  more  of  sophistry  than  sound  reason- 
ing, and  with  a sturdy  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  which  we  must  certainly  pro- 
nounce to  be  imprudent.  It  is  argued,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  Mahomedan  law  which  objects  to  such  a pro- 
ceeding; in  proof  of  which,  his  lordship  cites  treaties 
which  have  been  made  between  the  British  government 
and  the  Mussulman  chiefs  of  Arab  tribes  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  slavery.  It  is  impossible  to  describo  the  sen- 
sation which  Lord  Palmerston's  note  produced,  not  only 
at  the  Porte,  but  also,  we  are  assured,  in  a higher  quar- 
ter. It  is  a proceeding  which  strikes  at  one  of  tho  vital 
principles  of  the  social  system  of  the  Turks.’’ 

[Cor.  London  Herald. 
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“army  of  the  north.” 


Santa  Fe,  dates  to  October  20.  are  receiver!.— 
Gen  Kearney,  on  his  route  to  California,  205  miles 
beyond  Santa  Fe,  met  with  the  intelligence  that  Col. 
Fremont  already  had  possession  of  California.— 
Whereupon  Gen.  K.  sent  hark  all  hut  one  hundred 
of  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  under  Major  Sum- 
ner,  who  returns  to  the  United  States.  Genera! 
Kearney  abandons  his  wagons,  and  proceeds  without 
them.  Captain  (now  Lieut.  Col  ) Cook  takes  com- 
mand of  the  Mormon  troops  at  Santa  Fe  arid  will 
follow  the  general  to  California.  Col.  Donophan 
was  still  detained  at  Santa  Fe  waiting  for  provisions 
to  enable  him  to  proceed  towards  Chihuahua, — in- 
stead of  having  taken  the  latter,  as  we  had  a report 
this  week  by  wav  of  Galveston.  Chihuahua  is  600  j 
miles  from  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Fe,  October  18,  1846.— General  Kearney  has 
gone  (or  rather  started)  to  California.  Whether  he 
will  be  able  to  reach  there  by  the  route  he  has  taken, 
is  a matter  of  doubt  and  speculation  amongst  the 
knowing  ones  of  the  country.  He  has  taken  no  more 
men  than  will  serve  as  an  escort — the  conquest  hav- 
ing already  been  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  Fremon»,  aided 
by  the  Pacific  squadron.  Conquests  in  California  or 
New  Mexico  are  a mere  matter  of  parade — resist- 
ance being  out  of  the  question.  The  poor  devils  nei- 
ther know  nor  care  anything  about  the  government 
of  either  the  United  States  or  Mexico, 

Our  men  have  money — government  drafts  being 
uncurrent,  and  the  disbursing  officers  having  nothing 
else  to  offer.  They  have  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  have 
$100,000  in  specie  brought  out,  but  it  will  be  towards 
spring  before  it  arrives,  if  it  arrives  at  all. 

Col.  Benton’s  remarks  about  the  issue  of  this  war 
office  currency  were  perfectly  correct;  and  they  are 
now  hawked  about  Santa  Fe  at  ten  per  cent,  discount , 
and  no  buyers  at  that.  In  the  mean  time,  Ihe  first  of 
November — the  time  when  the  volunteers  are  to  be 
paid,  according  to  law — is  rapidly  approaching. — 
One  hundred  dollar  draft* — which  is  the  lowest  de- 
nomination— are  not  a convenient  kind  of  funds  for 
soldiers,  even  if  they  were  at  par.  1 happened  to  be 
at  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  to-day,  and  found 
his  sergeant  trying  to  buy  six  muies  for  the  Mormon 
battalion,  for  which  the  Mexican  asked  $75  each. — 
He  finally  (after  consulting  with  a trader)  agreed  to 
take  $100  each  in  government  checks!  Whether  or 
not  they  were  purchased,  1 am  not  able  to  say.  I 
mention  these  things  merely  to  show  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  this  hard-money  administration. 

We  look  forward  with  gloomy  anticipations  to  the 
future.  There  are  not  provisions  enough  in  Ihe 
country,  including  all  that  are  now  here  or  expected, 
to  last  beyond  the  first  of  February.  The  country 
cannot  furnish  the  deficiency,  even  were  there  funds 
to  buy  it.  Three  thousand  armed  men  in  a slate  of 
starvation  is  a mass  not  easily  kept  in  subordination 
particularly  when  a large  portion  of  them  came  out 
as  armed  emigrants  to  California — a region  which 
none  of  them  (save  the  Mormon?)  will  see  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Stales.  If  they  go  in  the  spring, 
they  will  go  on  their  own  hook.  Mark  this  predic- 
tion. 

Not  a word  has  been  heard  from  below,  and  no- 
thing is  known  as  to  the  movements  or  whereabouts 
of  Gen.  Wool.  We  have  a thousand  and  one  reports 
in  circulation — none  of  which  are  believed— excepi 
that  Mr  Mag.  ffin,a  trader,  has  been  robbed  below  by 
the  Indians.  All  the  traders  are  wailing  in  a state  ol 
anxious  suspense,  fearing  to  advance,  and  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  return. 

The  Mormons  under  Capt.  Cook  left  this  morning 
for  Calilornia. 

[We  arc  pleased  to  hear  that  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  provisions  for  the  army  at  Beni’s  Fort,  al 
though  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be 
transported  from  that  point  to  Santa  Fe.  The  bag- 
gage wagons  and  teams  were  in  a broken  down  and 
wretched  condilion.  When  one  day  out  from  Santa 
Fe,  Lieut.  Elliot  was  met  with  the  advance  of  a trair. 
of  provision  wagons,  and  this  supply  would  be  amply 
sufficient  until  more  could  be  obtained  from  the  de- 
pot at  Bent’s  Fort.] 

Correspondence  of  the  Si  Louis  Republican. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Sicilian  Charge  (3’Affaires.  Among  the  p&sscn* 
gers  in  the  Great  Western  was  Le  Chevalier  Martus- 
selli,  his  majesty’s  Charge  d’Affaires  from  the  King- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  U.  States. 


High  Treeson. — Mark  H.  Parkenson  ‘has  been  ar- 
rested at  N.  Orleans,  accused  of  holding  intercourse 
with  the  Mexican  Government. 

RETROCESSION  OF  ALEXANDRIA 

Ex-President  Adams  recently  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a gentleman  who  had  solicited  his  opin- 
ion on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress  re- 
troceding Alexandria  to  Virginia: 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1845. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.,  I have 
no  hesitation  to  say  that  I hold  the  Act  retroceding  the 
county  of  Alexandria  to  the  state  of  Virginia  as  un- 
constitutional and  void.  How  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  States  would  consider  it,  I cannot  undertake  to 
judge,  nor  how  they  could  carry  it  into  execution 
should  they  determine  the  act  unccnstitutional.  The 
constitution  of  the  U.  S., 

Stat  magna  nominis  umbra. 

I am  very  respectfully,  &c., 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Q.  Adams. 

CAPTURE  OF  A MEXICAN  BRIG  OF  WAR  MALEK  ADHEL. 

U.  S.  Ship  Wap.ren,  > 
Anchorage  off  Mazat’an.  Sept.  9th, ’46.  y 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  soon  after  we  came 
to  anchor,  Mr.  Bolton  come  eff  in  or.e  of  H.  B.  M. 
brig  Frolic’s  boats,  and  told  us  that  the  Mexican  brig 
of  war  “Malek  Adhel”  was  lying  in  the  inner  harbor, 
and  that  if  we  intended  to  make  her  a prize,  it  was 
best  not  to  have  any  communication  with  the  shore. 
Capt.  Hull  wished  to  have  immediate  communication 
with  the  shore,  but  he  could  not  allow  a Mexican  ar- 
med vessel  to  slip  by  without  taking  her.  At  daylight 
the  next  morning  everybody  was  busy,  fitting,  arming, 
and  manning  the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  her 
out.  The  launch  and  first  cutter  were  hoisted  out, 
and  after  breakfast  the  guns  were  double  shotted  and 
the  small  arms  of  all  descriptions  got  up  and  ready 
for  use,  At  12  o’clock  we  weighed  anchor  and  hove 
the  maintopsail  to  the  mast.  At  one,  made  sail  and 
stood  for  the  main  harbor  into  three  and  a half  fath- 
oms of  water;  at  two,  we  let  go  our  starboard  an- 
chor and  veered  out  about  fifty  fathoms  of  chain; 
counter-braced  the  yards  and  got  a spring  on  the  ca- 
hle;  brought  the  ship  round  so  that  the  starboard  bat- 
tery bore  directly  upon  the  town.  At  quarter  past 
two  o’olock  the  boats  were  manned,  the  launch  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Radford,  the  1st  Cutter  by  Lt.  Ren- 
shaw,  and  the  2d  and  3d  Cutters  by  two  midshipmen. 
At  half  past  two  the  boats  started  for  the  brig,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  All  was  excitement; 
everything  was  ready  at  a moment’s  warning  to  pour 
a broadside  into  the  town  in  case  of  a shot  being  fir- 
ed against  us.  With  breathless  anxiety  we  waited 
until  the  boats  reached  the  brig,  when  Lt.  Radford 
boarded  on  one  side  and  Lt.  Renshaw  on  the  other. 
The  poor  sailors  who  were  on  board  became  dreadful- 
ly frightened  and  fled  in  all  directions. 

There  was  no  opposition,  but  as  the  two  anchors 
were  down,  it  was  necessary  to  weigh  one  in  order  to 
have  an  anchor  to  let  go  in  case  of  accident.  And 
now  came  the  exciting  moment.  They  were  in  or- 
der to  get  the  anchor,  obliged  to  haul  in,  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  Mole,  where  there  were  about 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  (veil  armed  and  officer- 
ed. But  they  weighed  one  anchor,  unshackled  the 
chain  of  the  other,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  boats,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  head  pointed  outwards,  They 
ran  a kedge  out  and  commenced  warping  her;  this 
they  had  to  do  abreast  of  a long  beach,  above  which 
and  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a precipice  stretching 
along  the  beach,  and  on  which  were  armed  soldiers 
stationed,  and  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
boats  was  but  good  musket-shot.  In  the  face  of  all 
this  did  sixty-nine  men  (all  told)  cut  the  brig  out  and 
not  a gun  was  fired,  although  it  was  supposed  there 
must  have  been  between  five  and  six  hundred  men  on 
the  Mole  and  along  the  shore,  which  entirely  over- 
looked the  brig.  If  they  had  but  seen  fit  to  fire,  they 
might  have  killed  every  soul  on  board.  Those  black 
looking  teeth  of  the  brig  looked  so  formidable,  peering 
out  from  her  sides,  and  the  ship  had  such  a position, 
that  the  Mexicans  feared  to  fire  a shot,  and  quietly- 
looked  on  and  saw  one  of  their  armed  vessels  cut  out 
before  them  in  plain  daylight. 

We  have  complained  that  the  Warren  has  always 
been  too  late  for  every  thing,  but  this  was  a gallant 
and  successful  achievement. 

We  got  the  prize  alongside  of  the  Warren  at  6 o’- 
clock p.  m.,  precisely,  having  been  four  hours  alto- 


gether about  it — and  out  of  that  time  the  prize  laid 
one  hour  on  a sand  bank,  where  she  unfortunately 
touched  on  coming  out,  hut  which  has  done  her  no 
damage.  This  is  a most  magnificent  brig,  and  said  to 
be  the  fastest  sailor  in  the  Pacific.  Lt.  Renshaw  is 
to  have  command  cf  her  until  she  arrives  at  Monte- 
rey,— then  she  will  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
modore, who  will  do  with  her  as  he  likes. 

We  took  another  prize  this  morning  while  I have 
been  writing  this  letter.  She  has  got  a full  cargo,  but 
what  we  shall  do  with  her  I know  not.  The  weath- 
er looks  very  bad,  and  I am  afraid  we  shall  all  have 
to  slip  our  anchors;  in  that  case  we  shall  go  over  to 
La  Paz,  two  prizes  and  all. 

Volunteers.  Gov.  Wright  has  designated  the 
Volunteers  of  the  1st  Military  division  of  the  State  of 
N.  York,  to  supply  the  requisition  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  that  State.  This  exacts  the  whole  levy 
from  the  city  of  N.  York. 

The  secretary  of  war  makes  the  following  reply  to 
enquiries  made  by  Capt.  Pickell,  whether  the  services 
of  more  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war  would  be  ac- 
cepted from  the  state  of  Maryland. 

War  Department. — Washington  Nov.  24,  1846 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th'  inst., 
asking  whether  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war,  will 
he  accepted  from  Maryland,  and  in  reply,  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  not  contemplated  at 
present  to  call  for  volunteers  from  that  State. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

W.  L.  Marcy, 
Secretary  of  War. 

John  Pickell  Esq.,  Balt.,  Md. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
the  Secretary  writes. 

War  Department, — Nov.  11,  1846 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  application  of  the  2d  instant, 
to  raise  a company  of  volunteers  to  be  attached  to  the 
2d  regiment  of  infantry  from  Kentucky,  I have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  contemplated  to  fill 
up  the  regiments  that  have  been  reduced;  but  should 
the  exigency  of  the  war  render  a further  call  for  vol- 
unteers necessary,  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
your  patriotic  ofier.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say 
that  the  amount  of  force  already  in  service  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Very  respectfully , your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War. 

B.  F.  Purdam  Esq,  Stanford,  Kentucky. 


ARMT  JOURNAL. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  Y WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

> Adj’t  General’s  Office, 

No.  52.  j Washing  ton,  Nov.  30,  1846 

Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Army  of  the 
U.  States,  made  by  the  President,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Jinny  Register,  Sept.,  1846. 

1 . . . Promotions. 

Medical  Department. 

Assistant  Surgeon  John  B.  Porter,  to  be  Surgeon, 
Oct.  4,  1846,  vice  Wharton,  deceased. 

Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  to  be  Captain, 
September  21,  1846.  rice  Williams  killed  in  battle. 

Second  Lieut.  Eliakim  P.  -Scammon,  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  September  21,  1846,  vice  Johnston  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Franklin,  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  September21,  1846,  vice  Scammon,  promoted. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Second  Lieut.  Joseph  Stewart,  to  be . First  Lieut. 
Oct.  17,  1846,  vice  Gilliam,  resigned. 

Second  Lieut.  Richard  W.  Johnston,  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  Oct.  27, 1846,  rice  Ridgely,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Joseph  F.  Farry  , of  the  4th  Ar 
tillery,  to  be  Second  Lieut.,  Oct  17)  1846,  rice  Stew 
art,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Louis  D.  Welch,  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  Oct.  27,  1 846,  vice  Johnston,  promoted. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  John  H.  King,  to  be  Capt.,  Oct.  31, 
1846,  vice  Jonett,  promoted  Major,  3d  Infantry. 

Second  Lieut.  Benjamin  II.  Arthur,  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  vice  Terrett,  killed  in  battle. 

Second  Lieut.  Theophilus  d’Gremieulx,  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  Oct.  31,  1846,  vice  King,  piomoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Wm.  L.  Crittenden,  of  the  5th  In- 
fantry, to  be  Second  Lieut.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  rice  Ar- 
thur, promoted. 
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Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Charles  C.  Gilbert,  of tlie  1st  In- 
fantry, to  be  Second  Lieut.,  Sept.  27,  1846,  vice  Oil- 
worth,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut-  Paraienua  T.  Turnley,  of  the  2d 
Infantry,  to  bo  Second  Lieut.,  Oct.  31,  1816,  vice  d’O- 
remieulx,  promoted. 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  David  R.  Jones,  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  Nov.  23,  1846,  rice  Martin,  resigned. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Capt.  Wm.  R.  .Touett,  of  the  1st  Infantry,  to  be 
Major,  Oct.  31,  1846,  vice  Lear,  deceased. 

First  Lieut.  James  M.  Smith,  to  bo  Capt.,  Sept.  21, 
1846,  vice  Morris,  killed  in  battle. 

First  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Gordon,  to  be  Capt.  Sept.  21, 
1846,  vice  Field,  killed  in  battle. 

First  Lieut.  Daniel  T.  Chandler,  to  be  Capt.,  Sept. 
21,  1846,  vice  Barbour,  killed  in  battle. 

Second  Lieut.  Israel  B.  Richardson,  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  vice  Smith,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Wm.  T:  H.  Brooks,  to  be  First 
Lieut..  Sept.  21,  1846, rice  Gordon,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Andrew  W.  Bowman,  to  be  First 
Lieut.,  Sept.  21 , 1846,  rice  Chandler,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  George  Sykes,  to  be  First  Lieut., 
Sept.  21,  1846,  vice  Irwin,  killed  in  battle. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  James  N.  Ward,  of  the  6th  Infan- 
try, to  be  Second  Lieut.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  vice  Richard- 
son, promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Barnard  E.  Bee,  to  be  Second 
Lieut.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  rice  Brooks,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Wm.  Rhea,  of  the  6th  Infantry, 
to  be  Second  Lieut.,  Sept.  21,1846,  rice  Bowman, 
promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Henry  B.  Clitz,  of  the  7th  Infan- 
try, to  be  Second  Liout.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  rice  Sykes, 
promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Wm.  H,  Wood,  of  the  7th  Infan- 
try, to  be  Second  Lieut.,  Sept.  21,  1 846,  rice  Haz- 
litt,  killed  in  battle. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Second  Lieut.  Henderson  Ridgely,  to  be  First 
lieut  Sept.  21,  1846,  vice  Hoskins,  killed  in  battle, 

Second  Lieut.  Alien  H.  Norton,  to  be  first  lieut., 
Oct.  12,  1846,  vice  Graham,  deceased. 

Second  Lieut.  Jenks  Beaman,  to  be  first  lieut., 
Nov.  27, 1846,  vice  Norton,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  David  A.  Russell,  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry. to  be  second  iieut.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  Vice  Ridge- 
ly, promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Alexander  P.  Rodgers,  to  be  sec- 
ond lieut.,  Ocl.  12,  1846,  rice  Norton,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Delaney  F.  Jones,  of  the  7th  In- 
fantry, to  be  second  lieut.,  Nov.  27,  1846,  v lee  Bea- 
man, promotad. 

Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Capt.  Joseph  H.  Whipple,  to  be  Captain,  to  date 
from  June  29,  1846,  nice  McKissack,  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster, who  vacates  his  regimented  commission. 

First  Lieut.  Daniel  H.  McPhail,  to  be  Captain,  Ju- 
ly 10,  1846,  vice  Drane,  cashiered. 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  L.  Folsom,  to  he  first  lieut.,  to 
date  from  June  29,  1846,  vice  Whipple,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Mortimer  Rosecrants,  to  be  first  lieut., 
July  10,  IS 46,  vi re  McPhail,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Frederick  Myers,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  Nov.  23,  1846,  io  fill  a vacancy. 

Eighth  Regiment  of  Inf  entry. 

First  Lieut.  John  T.  Sprague,  to  be  Captain,  Sept. 
21,  vice  McKavett,  killed  in  battle. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  D.  Jordon,  to  be  first  lieut., 
Sept.  21,  1346,  vice  Sprague,  promoted. 

Breveted  Lieut.  Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  of  the  5th  In- 
fantry, to  be  second  lieut.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  vice  Jor- 
don, promoted. 

11...  Afi-ointments. 

Medical  Department. 

Robert  Newton,  of  Pennsylvania;  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Ocl.  30,  1846. 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Hermann  Thorn,  of  N.  York,  to  be  second  lieut., 
Oct.  15,  1846. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Maurice  Maloney,  Sergeant  Major,  to  be  second 
lieut,  Nov.  27,  1846. 

TRANSFERS. 

Second  Lieut.  Francis  J.  Thomas,  2d  Artillery,  to 
fhe  3>1  Artillery,  to  take  place  on  the  Army  liegister 
next  below  Lieut.  French. 

Second  Lieut.  Josiah  H.  Caclisle,  3d  Artillery,  to 
the  21  Artillery,  to  take  place  on  the  Army  Register 
next  below  Lieut.  Clarke. 


Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Wood,  Topographical 
Engineers,  to  the  2d  Dragoons,  to  take  place  oil  the 
Army  Register  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Brevet  2d 
Lieuts.  attached  to  the  Dragoon  Arm. 

III. . . Appointments  in  the  Quartermaster’s,  Com- 
missary’s, and  Medical  Departments,  under  the  5th 
section  of  tho  “Act supplemental  to  au  act  entitled  ‘An 
Act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  the  Republic  of  .Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes.'”  Approved,  June  18,  1846. 
Quartermaster’s  Department. 

Assistant  Quartermasters  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Hugh  O’Donnell,  of  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1 846. 

George  V.  llebb,  of  Tennessee,  Oct.  13,  1846. 
Ralph  G.  Norvell,  of  Indiana,  Doc.  2,  1846. 
Commissary’s  Department. 

Commissary  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

Frederick  A.  Churchill,  of  Ohio,  Nov.  24,  1846. 
Assistant  Coivmissary  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Francis  M.  Dimond,  of  Rhode  Island,  Oct.  26, 1846. 
Medical  Department. 

Wm.  B.  Washington,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Surgeon, 
Oct.  29,  1846. 

IV  . . . Appointments  in  the  Pay  Department,  un- 
der the  25th  section  of  the  act,  approved,  July  5, 
1838. 

Additional  Paymaster. 

Hiram  Leonard,  of  N.  York,  Nov.  24,  1846. 
William  Rich,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Nov. 
24,  1846. 

David  W.  Stone,  of  N.  Carolina,  Nov.  30,  1846- 

V . . . casualties. — (Regular  Army.) 
Resignations,  (3.) 

First  Lieut.  William  Giiham,  3d  Artillery,  Oct. 
17,  184& 

Second  Lieut.  John  W.  Martin,  2d  Infantry,  Nov. 

22,  1846. 

Second  Lieut.  Norman  Elting,  4th  Infantry,  Oct. 

23,  1846. 

Commissions  vacated — under  the  provisions  of  thr  7 th 
section  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1846,  (3.) 

Capt.  J.  H.  Prentiss,  Asst.  Adj’t.  Geri’i.,4  June  18, 
1846,  1st  Artillery. 

Capt.  W.  M.  D.  McKissack,  5th  Infantry,*  June 
29,  1846,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 

Capt.  S.  H.  Drum,  Asst.  Quartermaster!  Aug.  18, 
1846,  4th  Artillery, 
t S'aff  commission  (only)  vacated. 

* Regimental  commission  (Onlv)  vacated. 

Deaths,  (17.) 

f Major  W.  W.  Lear,  3d  Infantry,  at  Monterey, 
Mexico,  Oct.  31,  1846. 

* Brevet  Major  P.  N.  Barbour,  Capt.  3d  Infantry, 
at  Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

*Capt.  L.  N.  Morris,  3d  Infantry,  at  Monterey, 
Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

*Capt.  W.  G.  Williams,  Topographical  Engineers, 
at  Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

* Capt.  H.  McKavett,  8th  Infantry,  at  Monterey, 
Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

* Capt.  G.  P.  Field,  3d  Infantry,  at  Monterey,  Mex- 
ico, Sept.  21,  1846- 

Brevet  Capt.  Randolph  Ridgely,  1st  Lieut.  3d  Ar- 
tillery, and  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  at  Monterey, 
Mexico,  Oct.  27,  1846. 

* First  Lieut.  C.  Hoskins,  Adjutant  4th  Infantry,  at 
Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

f First  Lieut.  R.  H.  Graham,  4th  Infantry,  at  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  Oct.  12,1846. 

* First  Lieut.  D.  S.  Irwin,  Adjutant  3d  Infantry,  at 
Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

* Brevet  1st  Lieut.  J.  S.  Woods,  2d  Infantry,  at 
Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

* First  Lieut.  J.  C.  Terrett,  1st  Infantry,  at  Monte- 
rey, Mexico,  Sept.  21, 1846. 

First  Lieut.  Allen  H.  Norton,  4th  Infantry,  at  sea, 
Nov.  27,  1846. 

* Second  Lieut.  R.  Hazlitt,  2d  Infantry,  at  Monte- 
rey, Mexico,  Sept.  21,  1846. 

t Second  Lieut.  R.  Dilworth,  1 st  Infantry,  at  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  Sept.  27,  1846. 

Surgeon  W.  L.  Wharton,  at  Port  La  Vaca,  Texas, 
Oct.  4,  1846. 

Surgeon  Lyman  Foot,  at  Port  La  Vaca,  Texas,  Oct. 

4,  1846. 

* Killed  in  batt le. 

t DieiLjf  wounds  received  in  tho  attack  on  Monte- 
rf.v,  September  21,  1846. 

VI  . . . Casualties  in  Vie  Staff  authorized  by  the  a:t  of 
hint  18,  1845,  for  the  “Volunteers  called  into  the  ser- 
! oiie  of  the  United  States.” 


Resignations,  (6.) 

Major  Wm.  F.  Johnson,  Commissary,  November 
11,  1846. 


Capt.  Thomas  J.  Turpin,  Assistant  Commissary, 
November,  25,  1846. 

Capt.  Thomas  IT.  Wilkins,  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter, Sept.  16,  1846. 

Capt.  William  Garrard,  Assistant  Commissary,  No- 
vember 11,1 846. 

Capt.  James  M.  Campbell,  Assistant  Commissary, 
October  26, 1846. 

Surgeon  Robert  P.  Hunt,  October  14,  1846. 

Declined,  (1.) 

Capt.  William  Allen,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Deaths,  (1.) 

Capt.  Robert  Mitchell,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  at 
Matamoros,  Mexico,  October  7,  1846. 

VI...  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will 
join  their  proper  regiments,  companies  and  stations, 
without  delay;  those  on  detached  service,  or  acting 
under  special  instructions,  will  report,  by  letter,  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  their  respective  regiments 
and  corps. 

VIII  . . . Acceptances  or  non-acceptances  of  ap- 
pointments will  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army;  and,  in  case  of  acceptance,  the 
birth-place  of  the  person  appointed  will  be  stated. 


By  order: 

R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 


T W E N T Y-N  I N T H CONGRES  S , 


SECOND  session; 

Monday  Dec.  7th,  a quorum  of  each  House  were  in 
attendance  at  12  m. 

SENATE. 

Vice  President  Dallas  presiding,  called  the  senate 
to  order.  The  following  senators  answered  on  roll 
called. 

Maine — Messrs.  Evans  and  Fairfield 

Mew  Hampshire — Messrs.  Atherton  and  Cilley 

Massachusetts — Messrs.  Davis  and  Webster 

Vermont — Messrs.  Phelps  and  Upliam 

Connecticut — Mr.  Huntington 

Mew  York — Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Dix 

Mew  Jersey — Mr.  Miller 

Pennsylvania — Messrs.  Cameron  and  Sturgeon 

Delaware — Mr.  Thomas  Clayton 

Maryland — Messrs.  Johnson  and  Pearce 

Virginia — Messrs.  Archer  and  Pennybackef 

Mortli  Carolina — Mr.  Mangum 

South  Carolina — Mr.  Calhoun 

Georgia — Mr.  Colquitt 

Alabama — Messrs.  Bagby  and  Lewis 

Mississippi — Mr.  Speight 

Louisiana — Messrs.  Barrow  and  Johnson 

Tennessee — ^Messrs.  Jarnagin  and  Turney 

Kentucky— Messrs.  Crittenden  and  Morehead. 

Ohio — Messrs.  Allen  and  Corwin 
Illinois— Messrs.  Breese  and  Semple 
Missouri — Messrs.  Atchison  and  Benton 
Arkansas — Messrs.  Ashley  abd  Sevier 
Michigan — Messrs.  Cass  and  Woodbridge 
Florida — Mcsrrs.  Westcott  and  Yulee 
Forty  three  members  present.  The  ten  absentees 
were  Messrs.  Blight,  Chalmers,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Dayton,  Greene,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Badger,  Rusk 
and  Simmons, — besides  Mr.  McDuffie,  resigned. 

On  motion  of  Mr-  Speight,  the  House  was  inform 
ed  that  the  Senate  was  ready  for  business. 

Ordered  that  the  Senate  meet  daily  at  12  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  ordered  that  the  usu- 
al number  of  papers  be  supplied  to  each  Senator, 
(not  to  exceed  three  daily  papers.) 

On  motion  of  Mr-  Breese,  ordered  that  a commit- 
tee he  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  meet 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a quorum  of  both  Houses 
had  assembled,  and  that  Congress  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  he  might  be  pleased  to 
make. 

Messrs.  Breese,  Crittenden,  and  Fairfield,  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  committee,  and  at  1 o’clock,  they  re- 
ported, that  the  President  in  reply  stated,  that  at 
twelve  next  day  he  would  make  a communication  to 
both  houses.  The  Senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  Hon.  J.  W.  Davis,  speaker,  took  the  chair  and 
called  the  House  to  order.  B.  B.  French  Clerk,  cal- 
led over  the  roll;  186  members  answered  to  their 
[ names. 
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From  the  State  of  Maine — Messrs.  Dunlap,  Hamlin, 
Sawtelle,  Scammon,  Severance,  and  Williams. 

New  Hampshire — Messrs.  Johnson,  Moulton,  and 
Norris. 

Massachusetts — Messrs.  Abbot,  Ashmun,  Grinnel, 
Hudson,  King,  Rockwell,  Thompson,  and  Winthrop. 
Rhode  Island — Messrs.  Arnold  and  Cranston. 
Connecticut — Messrs.  Dixon,  Hubbard,  Rockwell, 
Smith. 

Vermont — Messrs.  Collamer,  Dillingham,  Foot,  and 
Marsh . 

New  York — Messrs.  Anderson,  Benton,  Campbell, 
Carroll,  Collin,  Culver,  De  Mott,  Ellsworth,  Good- 
year, Gordon,  Grover,  Holmes,  Hough,  Hungerford, 
Hunt,  Jenkins,  King,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Maclay.  Mil- 
ler, Mosely,  Niven,  Rathbun,  Russel,  Seaman, 
Smith,  Strong,  Wheaton,  White,  Woodruff,  Wood- 
worth,  and  Wood. 

New  Jersey — Messrs.  Hampton,  Runk,  & Wright. 
Pennsylvania — Messrs.  Black,  Blanchard,  Brod- 
head,  Buffington,  Darragh,  Erdman,  Garvin,  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Leib,  Levin,  Mcllvaine, 
McClean,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ritter,  Stewart,  Strohm, 
and  Yost. 

Deleware — Mr.  Houston. 

Maryland — Messrs.  Chapman,  Long,  and  Perry. 
Virginia — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Bayly,  Brown,  Chap- 
man, Dromgoole,  Hopkins,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Pen- 
dleton, Seddon,  and  Treadway. 

N.  Carolina — Messrs.  Barringer,  Briggs,  Daniel, 
Dockery,  Graham,  McKay,  and  Reid. 

S.  Carolina—  Messrs.  Black,  Burt,  Holmes,  Rhett, 
Simpson,  and  Woodward. 

Georgia — Messts.  Cobb,  Haralson,  Jones,  King, 
Lumpkin  and  Stephens. 

Kentucky — Messrs.  Boyd,  Davis,  Grider,  Martin, 
McHenry,  Thomasson,  Tibbatts,  Trumbo,  & Young. 

Tennessee — Messrs.  Brown,  Chase,  Cocke,  Crozier, 
Cullom,  Gentry,  Johnson,  Jones,  Martin,  & Stanton. 

Ohio — Messrs.  Binkerhoff,  Cummins,  Cunningham, 
Faran,  Fries,  Giddings,  Plarper,  McDowell,  Morris, 
Perrill,  Root,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Slarkweather,  St. 
John,  Thurman,  Tilden,  Vance,  and  Vinton. 

Louisiana — Messrs.  Morse,  La  Sere,  Thibodeaux. 
Indiana — Messrs.  Cathcart,  Davis,  Henley,  Ken- 
nedy, McGaughey,  Owen,  Petit,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  T. 
Smith,  and  Wick. 

Mississippi — Messrs.  Aderns.  Roberts,  Thompson. 
Illinois — Messrs.  Douglass,  Ficklin,  Hoge,  Mc- 
Clernand,  Smith,  and  Wentworth. 

Alabama — Messrs.  Hillierd  and  Payne. 

Missouri — Messrs.  Bowlin,  Phelps,  Relfe,  & Sims. 
Michigan—  Messrs.  Chipman,  Hunt,  & McCleland. 
Texas — Mr.  Pillsbury. 

Wisconsin — Mr.  Martin,  (Delegele.) 

Iowa — Mr.  Dode,  (Delegate.) 

New  members,  elected  tosuppjy  vacancies  which 
have  occurred  also  appeared,  were  sworn  and  took 
their  seats,  viz: 

From  the  stale  of  Massachusetts — Artemas  Hall. 

From  New  York — Thomas  C.  Ripley,  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Herrik. — 
From  Alabama — James  L.  Catlrell,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Yancey, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Bowden,  to  supply  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  McConnell.  From 
Missouri — Wm.  McDaniel,  to  supply  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Price. 

The  senate,  on  motion,  was  officially  apprised  that 
the  house  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Messrs.  Hopkins,  Winthrop,  and  Faran,  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  house  to  join  the  com- 
mitlee  of  the  senate,  and  inlorm  the  president  that 
congress  were  in  session  and  ready  to  receive  any 
communications. 

Mr.  Cobb,  offered  a resolution,  that  the  members 
proceed  to  draw  lots  for  choice  of  seats. 

Mr.  A.  Johnson,  moved  a substitute  therefor,  vary- 
ing the  mode  of  effecting  the  object. 

Mr.  Mcllvain,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
seats  assigned  at  the  last  session,  should  tie  held  to 
the  end  of  the  present.  Negatived— ayes  80,  nays 
113* 

After  further  proceedings,  Mr.  Cobb's  resolution 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  house  proceeded  to  draw  bal- 
lots lor  choice  of  seats. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  speaker  of  the  house  be  autho- 
rized  to  assign  a seat  to  the  reporter  of  the  New 
York  “Tribune,”  any  resolution  of  the  last  session  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

On  mol  ion  of  Mr.  Gordon — 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  cause  to  be  furnished  to 
the  members  of  this  house,  during  the  present  ses 
sion,  such  papers  as  they  may  direct;  the  expense 
thereof  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  per 
annum  to  each  member  from  the  commencement  of 
this  session. 


Ordered,  That  the  house  meet  daily  at  12  o’clock. 
The  Speaker  announced  the  following  communi 
cations,  which  were  read  and  laid  upon  the  table: 

I.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
stating  that,  in  compliance  with  the  joint  resolution 
of  congress,  approved  January  7, 1846,  the  estimates 
of  appropriations  required  to  be  submitted  to  con- 
gress by  the  treasury  dedarlment,  had  been  printed 
and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. 

II.  A letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, transmitting,  in  obedience  to  a resolution 
of  the  house  of  the  4th  of  March,  1842,  and  the 
twentieth  section  of  the  act  approved  26th  August, 
1842,  “legalizing  and  making  appropriations  for 
such  necessary  objects  as  have  been  usually  includ- 
ed in  the  general  appropriation  bills,  without  autho- 
rity of  law,  and  to  fix  and  provide  for  certain  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  departments  and  offices  of  the 
government,  and  for  other  purposes,”  his  report  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  the 
year  1846. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  from  the  joint  committe  reported, 
that  the  president  would  make  a communication  to 
both  houses  at  12  to-morrow.  The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec-  8.  Several  additional  members 
appeared  and  took  seals.  After  transacting  some 
miscellaneous  business, 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky.,  introduced  a bill  for  increasing 
the  pay  and  allowing  bounty  lands  to  non  commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  of  the  army  and  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  Broadhead,  offered  a resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  a joint  committee  on  the  li 
brary. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  proposed  a resolution  calling  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  whether  any 
secret  inspectors  of  the  the  customs  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  if  so,  by  whom,  where,  when,  and  by 
what  authority,  what  service  they  have  performed, 
what  compensation  they  had  or  were  to  receive, 
&c. 

Objection  was  made,  but  was  overruled.  The  re- 
solution was  adopted. 

A message  from  the  president  was  received  by  the 
hands  of  his  private  secretary,  which  w as  read. 

Mr.  Broadhead,  moved  that  the  said  message  be 
referred  to  the  committe  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  aad  that  15,000  copies  with,  and  20,- 
000  copies  without  the  accompanying  documents  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  moved  to  strike  out  “twenty 
thousand  without ” from  the  resolution. 

On  this  a debate  ensued.  The  amendment  pre- 
vailed. The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ky.,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion!— 

Resolved,  That  the  president  communicate  to  this 
house  any  and  all  orders  of  instruction  to  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, Gen.  Wool,  Gen.  Kearney,  Capt.  Sloat,  Capt. 
Stockton,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  or  organization  of  civil 
government  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexi 
co  which  has,  or  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  Also,  what 
form  of  government,  such  officers  or  either  of  them, 
may  have  established  and  organized,  and  whether 
the  president  has  approved  and  recognized  the  said 
government. 

Objections  were  made.  Mr.  D.  moved  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
which  were  ordered. 


The  house,  without  taking  the  vote,  adjourned. 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 


Washington,  Dec.  8,  12  o’clock,  M. 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  resuming  your  labors  in  the  service  of  the  peo- 
ple it  is  a subject  of  congratulation  that  there  has 
been  no  period  in  our  past  history,  when  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  prosperity  have  been  so  fully  de- 
veloped. Since  your  last  session  no  afflicting  dis- 
pensation has  visited  our  country;  general  good 
health  has  prevailed;  abundance  has  crowned  the  toil 
of  the  husbandman;  and  labor  in  all  its  branches  is 
receiving  an  ample  reward,  while  education,  science, 
and  the  arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of  so- 
cial happiness.  The  progress  of  our  country  in  her 
career  of  greatness,  not  only  in  the  vast  extension  of 
our  territorial  limits  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
population,  but  in  resources  and  wealth,  and  the  hap 
py  condition  of  our  people,  is  without  example  in 
the  history  of  nations. 

As  the  wisdom,  strength,  and  beneficence  of  our 
free  institutions  are  unfolded,  every  day  add9  fresh 
motives  to  contentment,  and  fresh  incentives  to  pa- 
triotism. 


Our  devout  and  sincere  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  gracious  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  numberless 
blessings  which  our  beloved  country  enjoys. 

It  is  a source  of  high  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  other 
nations,  with  a single  exception,  are  of  the  most  am- 
icable character.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  policy 
of  peace,  early  adopted  and  steadily  pursued  by 
this  government,  1 have  anxiously  desired  to  culti- 
vate and  cherish  friendship  and  commerce  with  eve- 
ry foreign  power.  The  spirit  and  habits  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  are  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  international  harmony.  In  adhering  to  this 
wise  policy,  a preliminary  and  paramount  duty  obvi- 
ously consists  in  the  protection  of  our  national  inter- 
ests from  encroachments  or  sacrifice,  and  our  na- 
tional honor  from  reproach.  These  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  hazard.  They  admit  of  no  compromise 
or  neglect,  and  must  be  scrupulously  and  constantly 
guarded.  In  their  vigilant  vindication,  collision  and 
conflict  with  foreign  powers  may  sometimes  become 
unavoidable.  Such  has  been  our  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  justice,  in  all  our  foreign  in- 
tercourse, that,  though  steadily  and  rapidly  advanc- 
ing in  prosperity  and  power,  we  have  given  no  just 
cause  of  complaint  to  any  nation,  and  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace  for  more  than  thirty  years. — 
From  a policy  so  sacred  to  humanity,  and  so  salutary 
in  it3  effects  upon  our  political  system,  we  should 
never  be  induced  voluntarily  to  depart. 

The  existing  war  with  Mexico  was  neither  desir- 
ed nor  provoked  by  the  United  Slates.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  honorable  means  were  resorted  to  to  avert 
it.  After  years  of  endurance  of  aggravated  and  un- 
redressed  wrongs  on  our  part,  Mexico,  in  violation 
of  solemn  treaty  stipulations,  and  of  every  principle 
of  justice  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  commenc- 
ed hostilities,  and  thus,  by  her  own  act,  forced  the 
war  upon  us.  Long  before  the  advance  of  our  army 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  had  ample 
cause  of  war  against  Mexico;  and  had  the  United 
States  resorted  to  this  extremity,  we  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  whole  civilized  world  for  the  justice 
of  our  cause. 

1 deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  to  you,  on  the 
present  occasion,  a condensed  review  of  the  injuries 
we  had  sustained,  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war, 
and  of  its  progress  since  its  commencement.  This 
is  rendered  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  mis- 
apprehensions which  have  to  some  extent  prevailed 
as  to  its  origin  and  true  character.  The  war  has 
been  represented  as  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  as 
one  of  aggression  on  our  part  upon  a weak  and  in- 
jured enemy.  Such  erroneous  views,  though  enter- 
tained but  by  few,  have  been  widely  and  extensively 
circulated  not  only  at  home,  but  have  been  spread 
throughout  Moxico  and  the  whole  world.  A more 
effectual  means  could  not  have  been  devised  to  en- 
courage the  enemy  and  protract  the  war  than  to  ad- 
vocate and  adhere  to  their  cause,  and  thus  give  them 
“aid  and  comfort.” 

Jt  is  a source  of  national  pride  and  exultation,  that 
the  great  body  of  our  people  have  thrown  no  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  government  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war  successfully,  but  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  eminently  patriotic,  and  ready  to  vindicate  their 
country’s  honor  and  interests  at  any  sacrifice.  The 
alacrity  and  promptness  with  which  our  volunteer 
forces  rushed  to  the  field  at  their  country’s  call,  prove 
not  only  their  patriotism,  but  their  deep  conviction 
that  our  cause  is  just. 

The  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered  from  Mexico 
almost  ever  since  she  became  an  independent  power, 
and  the  patient  endurance  with  which  we  have  borne 
them,  are  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  modern 
civilized  nations.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if 
these  wrongs  had  been  resented  and  resisted  in  the 
first  instance,  the  present  war  might  have  been 
avoided.  One  outrage,  however,  permitted  to  pas9 
with  impunity,  almost  necessarily  encouraged  the 
perpetration  of  another,  until  at  last  Mexico  seemed 
to  attribute  to  weakness  and  indecision  on  our  part  a 
forbearance  which  wa9  the  offspring  of  magnanimity, 
and  of  a sincere  desire  to  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  a sister  republic. 

Scarcely  had  Mexico  achieved  her  independence, 
which  the  United  Slates  were  the  first  among  the  na- 
tions to  acknowledge,  when  she  commenced  the  sys- 
tem of  insult  and  spoliation,  which  she  has  ever  since 
pursued.  Our  citizens  engaged  in  lawful  commerce 
were  imprisoned,  their  vessels  seized,  and  our  flag 
insulted  in  her  ports.  If  money  was  wanted  the 
lawless  seizure  and  confiscation  of  our  merchant  ves- 
sels and  their  cargoes  was  a ready  resource;  and  if 
to  accomplish  their  purposes  it  became  necessary  to 
imprison  the  owners,  captains,  and  crews,  it  was 
done.  Rulers  superceded  rulers  in  Mexico  in  rapid 
succession,  but  still  there  was  no  change  in  this  sys- 
tem of  depredation.  The  government  of  the  United 
Slates  made  repealed  reclamations  on  behalf  of  its 
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citizens,  but  these  were  answered  by  the  perpetra 
tion  of  new  outrages.  Promises  of  redress  ma  le  by 
Mexico  in  the  most  solemn  forms  were  postponed  or 
evaded.  The  files  and  records  of  the  department  of 
state  contain  conclusive  proofs  of  numerous  lawless 
acts  perpetrated  upon  the  property  and  persons  of 
our  citizens  by  Mexico,  and  of  wanton  insults  to  our 
national  flag.  The  interposition  of  our  government 
to  obtain  redress  was  again  and  again  invoked,  un- 
der circumstances  which  no  nation  ought  to  disre- 
gard. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  outrages  would  cease,  and 
that  Mexico  would  be  restrained  by  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  after  the  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  fifth  April,  1831, 
was  concluded  between  the  two  republics;  but  this 
hope  soon  proved  to  be  vain.  The  course  of  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  our  citizens,  the 
violation  of  their  persons  and  the  insults  to  our  flag 
pursued  by  Mexico  previous  to  that  time  were 
scarcely  su5pended  for  even  a brief  period,  although 
the  treaty  so  clearly  defines  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  respective  parties  that  it  is  impossible  to  misun- 
derstand or  mistake  them.  In  less  than  seven  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty  our  grievances 
had  become  so  intolerable  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
President  Jackson,  they  should  no  longer  be  endured. 
— In  his  message  to  congress  in  February,  1837,  he 
presented  them  to  the  consideration  of  that  body, 
and  declared  that  “The  length  of  time  since  some  of 
the  injuries  have  been  committed,  the  repeated  and 
unavailing  applications  for  redress,  the  wanton  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  properly  and 
persons  of  our  citizens,  upon  the  oflicers  and  flag  of 
the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  insults  to 
this  government  and  people  by  the  late  extraordinary 
Mexican  minister,  would  justify  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations  immediate  war.”  In  a spirit  of  kindness  and 
forbearance,  however,  he  recommended  reprisals  as 
a milder  mode  of  redress.  He  declared  that  war 
should  not  be  used  as  a remedy  “by  just  and  gener- 
ous nations  confiding  in  their  strength  for  injures 
committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided,”  and  ad- 
ded, “it  has  uccurred  to  me  that  considering  the 
present  embarrassed  condition  of  that  country,  we 
should  act  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation,  by 
giving  to  Mexico  one  more  opportunity  to  alone  lor 
the  past,  before  we  take  redress  into  our  own  hands. 
To  avoid  all  misconception  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  to  protect  our  national  character  from  re- 
proach, this  opportunity  should  be  given  with  the 
avowed  design  ana  full  preparation  to  take  immedi- 
a'e  satisfaction,  if  it  should  not  be  obtained  on  a re- 
petition of  the  demand  for  it.  To  this  end  I recom- 
mend that  an  act  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals, 
and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  executive,  against  Mexico,  to  enforce  them  in 
the  event  of  a refusal  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  in 
controversy  between  us,  upon  another  demand  there- 
of, made  from  on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels  of  war 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico.” 

Committees  of  both  houses  of  congress,  to  which 
this  message  of  this  president  was  referred,  fully 
sustained  his  views  of  the  character  of  the  wrongs 
which  we  had  suflerred  from  Mexico,  and  recom- 
mended that  another  demand  for  redress  should  be 
made  before  authorizing  war  or  reprisals.  The  com 
miltee  on  foreign  relations  of  the  senate,  in  their  re- 
port, say:  “After  such  a demand,  should  prompt  jus- 
tice be  refused  by  the  Mexican  government,  we  may 
appeal  to  all  nations  not  only  for  the  equity  and  mo- 
deration with  which  we  shall  have  acted  towards  a 
sister  republic,  but  for  tbe  necessity  which  will  then 
compel  us  to  seek  redress  for  our  wrongs,  either  by 
actual  war  or  by  reprisals.  The  subject  will  then 
be  presented  before  congress,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session,  in  a clear  and  distinct  form;  and 
the  committee  cannot  doubt  but  that  such  measures 
will  be  immediately  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  our  country,  and  insure  ample 
reparation  to  our  injured  citizens.” 

The  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  house  of 
representatives  made  a similar  recommendation.  In 
their  report,  they  say  that  they  “fully  concur  with 
the  president  that  ample  cause  exists  for  taking  re- 
dress into  our  own  hands  and  believe  that  we  should 
be  justified  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations  for  taking 
such  a step.  But  they  are  willing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  another  demand,  made  in  the  most  solemn 
form,  upon  the  justice  of  the  Mexican  government, 
before  any  further  proceedings  are  adopted,” 

No  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  in  congress  at  that  lime.  The 
executive  and  legislative  departments  concurred;  and 
yet  such  has  been  our  forbearance,  and  desire  to 
preserve  peace  with  Mexico,  that  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  then  complained,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
these  solemn  proceedings,  not  only  remain  unredress- 


ed  to  this  day,  but  additional  causes  of  complaint,  of 
an  aggravated  character,  have  ever  since  been  accu- 
mulating. 

Shortly  after  these  proceedings,  a special  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  Mexico,  to  make  a final  de- 
mand for  redress;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1837, 
the  demand  was  made.  The  reply  of  the  Mexican 
government  bears  date  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  the 
same  month,  and  contains  assurances  of  the  “anxious 
w ish”  of  the  Mexican  government  “not  to  delay  the 
moment  of  that  final  and  equitable  adjustment  which 
is  to  terminate  Ihe  existing  difficulties  between  the 
two  governments;”  that  “nothing  should  be  left  un- 
done which  may  contribute  to  the  most  speedy  and 
equitable  determination  of  the  subjects  which  have 
so  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  the  American 
government;”  that  the  “Mexican  government  would 
adopt,  as  the  only  guides  for  its  condnct,  Ihe  plainest 
principles  of  public  right,  the  sacred  obligations  im- 
posed by  international  law,  and  the  religious  faith  of 
treaties;”  and  that  “whatever  reason  and  justice  may 
dictate  respecting  each  case  will  be  done.”  The  assur- 
ance was  further  given,  that  the  decisien  of  the  Mex- 
ican government  upon  each  cause  of  complaint,  for 
which  redress  had  been  demanded,  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington. 

These  solemn  assurances,  in  answer  to  our  de- 
mand for  redress,  were  disregarded.  By  making 
them,  however,  Mexico  obtained  further  delay. — 
President  Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message  to  con- 
gress of  the  fifth  of  December,  1837,  states,  that  “al- 
though the  larger  number”  of  our  demands  for  re- 
dress, and  “many  of  them  aggravated  cases  of  per- 
sonal wrongs,  have  been  now  lor  years  before  the 
Mexican  government,  and  some  of  the  causes  of  na- 
tional complaint,  and  those  of  the  most  offensive 
character,  admitted  of  immediate,  simple,  and  satis 
factory  replies,  it  is  only  within  a few  days  past  that 
any  specific  communication  in  answer  to  our  last  de- 
mand, made  five  months  ago,  has  been  received  from 
the  Mexican  minister;”  and  that  “for  not  one  of  our 
public  complaints  has  satisfaction  been  given  or  of- 
fered; that  but  one  of  the  cases  of  personal  wrong  has 
been  favorably  considered,  and  that  but  four  cases  of 
both  descriptions,  out  of  all  those  formally  present- 
ed, and  earnestly  pressed,  have  as  yet  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Mexican  government  ” President  Van 
Buren,  believing  that  it  would  he  vain  to  make  any 
furiher  attempt  to  obtain  redress  by  the  ordinary 
means  within  the  power  of  the  executive,  communi- 
cated his  opinion  to  congress,  in  the  message  refer- 
red to,  in  which  he  said,  “On  a careful  and  deliber- 
ate examination  of  the  contents,”  (of  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  Mexican  government,)  “and  consid- 
ering the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, it  has  become  my  painful  duly  to  return  the 
subject  as  it  now  stands,  to  congress,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, to  decide  upon  Ihe  time,  the  mode,  and  the 
measure  of  redress.”  Had  the  United  Slates  at  that 
time  adopted  compulsory  measures  and  taken  re- 
dress into  their  own  hands,  all  our  dithcullies  with 
Mexico  would  probably  have  been  long  since  ad- 
justed, and  the  existing  war  have  been  averted. — 
Magnanimity  and  moderation  on  our  part  only  had 
the  effect  to  complicate  these  difficulties,  and  render 
an  amicable  settlement  of  them  tbe  more  embarrass 
ing.  That  such  measures  of  redress  under  similar 
provocations,  committed  by  any  of  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  Europe,  would  have  been  promptly  resorted 
to  by  the  United  States  cannot  be  doubted.  The  na- 
tional honor,  and  the  preservation  of  the  national 
character  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  our  own 
selfrespect  and  the  protection  due  to  our  citizens, 
would  have  rendered  such  a resort  indispensable. 
The  history  of  no  civilized  nation  in  modern  times 
lias  presented  within  so  brief  a period  so  many 
wanton  attacks  upon  the  honor  of  its  flag,  and  up- 
on the  property  and  persons  of  its  citizens,  as  had 
at  that  time  been  borne  by  the  United  Stales  from 
the  Mexican  authorities  and  people.  But  Mexico 
was  a sister  republic,  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, occupying  a territory  contiguous  to  our  own, 
and  was  in  a feeble  and  distracted  condition;  and 
these  considerations,  it  is  presumed,  induced  con- 
gress to  forbear  still  longer. 

Instead  of  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands,  a 
new  negotiation  was  entered  upon  with  fair  promises 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  but  with  the  real  purpose,  as 
the  event  has  proved,  of  indefinitely  postponing  the 
reparation  which  we  demanded,  and  which  was  so 
justly  due.  This  negoliation,  after  more  than  a 
year’s  delay,  resulted  in  the  convention  of  the  elev- 
enth of  April,  1839,  “for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates  ol'  America  upon  the 
government  of  the  Mexican  republic.”  The  joint 
board  of  commissioners  created  by  this  convention  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  these  claims  was  not  orga- 
nized until  the  month  of  August,  1840,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  convention  they  were  to  terminate  their 


duties  within  eighteen  months  from  that  time.  Four 
of  the  eighteen  months  were  consumed  in  prelimina- 
ry discussions  on  frivolous  and  dilatory  points  raised 
by  the  Mexican  commissioners;  and  it  was  not  until 
Ihe  month  of  December,  1840,  that  they  commenced 
the  examination  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  upon 
Mexico  Fourteen  months  only  remained  to  exam- 
ine and  decide  upon  these  numerous  and  complicated 
cases.  In  the  month  of  February,  1842,  the  term  of 
the  commission  expired,  leaving  many  claims  undis- 
posed of  for  want  of  time.  The  claims  which  were 
allowed  by  the  board,  and  by  the  umpire  authorized 
by  the  convention  to  decide  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  Mexican  and  American  commissioners, 
amounted  to  two  millions  twenty  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  nine  dollars  and  sixty  eight  cents. 
There  were  pending  before  the  umpire  when  the 
commission  expired  additional  claims  which  had 
been  examined  and  awarded  by  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  had  not  been  allowed  by  the  Mexi- 
can commissioners  amounting  to  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  seven 
dollars  and  eighty  eight  cents,  upon  which  he  did 
not  decide,  alleging  that  his  authority  had  ceased 
with  the  termination  of  the  joint  commission.  Be- 
sides these  claims,  there  were  others  of  American 
citizens  amounting  to  three  million  three  hundred 
and  thirty  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  se- 
ven dollars  and  five  cents,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  board,  and  upon  which  they  had  not  time  to 
decide  before  their  final  adjournment. 

The  sum  of  two  million  twenty  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  nine  dollars  and  sixty  eight  cents 
which  had  been  awarded  to  the  claimants,  was  a 
liquidated  and  ascertained  debt  due  by  Mexico,  about 
which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  and  which  she  was 
bound  to  pay  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion. Soon  after  the  final  awards  for  this  amount 
had  been  made,  the  Mexican  government  asked  for 
a postponement  of  the  time  of  making  the  payment 
at  the  time  stipulated.  In  the  spirit  of  forbearing 
kindness  towards  a sister  republic,  which  Mexico 
has  so  long  abused,  the  United  Slates  promptly  com- 
plied with  her  request.  A second  convention  was 
accordingly  concluded  between  the  two  governments 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1843,  which  upon  its 
face  declares,  that  “this  new  arrangement  is  entered 
into  for  the  accommodation  of  Mexico.  ” By  the 
terms  of  this  convention,  all  the  interests  due  on  the 
awards  which  had  been  made  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ants under  the  convention  of  the  eleventh  of  April, 
1839,  was  to  be  paid  to  them  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1843,  and  “the  principal  of  the  said  awards, 
and  the  interest  accruing  thereon,”  was  stipulated  to 
“be  paid  in  five  years,  in  equal  instalments  every 
three  months.”  Notwithstanding  this  new  conven- 
tion was  entered  into  at  the  request  of  Mexico,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  her  from  embarrassment, 
the  claimants  have  only  received  the  interest  due  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  1843,  and  three  of  the  twenty 
instalments.  Although  the  payment  of  the  sum  thus 
liquidated,  and  confessedly  due  by  Mexico  to  our 
citizens  as  indemnity  lor  acknowledged  acts  of  out 
rage  and  wrong,  was  secured  by  treaty,  the  obligaj 
tions  of  which  are  ever  held  sacred  by  all  just  na- 
tions, yet  Mexico  has  violated  this  solemn  engage- 
ment by  failing  and  refusing  to  make  the  payment. 
The  two  instalments  due  in  April  and  July,  1844, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  have  been  assumed  by  the  United  States  ai.d 
discharged  to  the  claimants,  but  they  are  still  due 
by  Mexico.  But  this  is  not  all  of  which  we  have 
just  cause  of  complaint.  To  provide  a remedy  for 
the  claimants  whose  cases  were  not  decided  by  the 
joint  commission  under  the  convention  of  April  the 
eleventh,  1839,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  1843.  that  “a  new  convention  be  entered 
into  lor  the  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the 
republic  of  Mexico  which  were  not  finally  decided 
by  the  late  commission,  which  met  in  the  city  of 
YVashmgton,  and  of  all  claims  of  the  government  and 
citizens  of  Mexico  against  the  United  States.” 

In  conformito  with  this  stipulation,  a third  conven- 
tion was  concluded  and  signed  at  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1843,  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  two  governments,  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  ascertaining  and  paying  these  claims 
In  January,  1844,  this  convention  was  ratified  by  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  with  two  amendments 
which  were  manifestly  reasonable  in  their  character. 
Upon  a reference  to  the  amendments  proposed  to  the 
government  of  Mexico,  the  same  evasions,  difficul- 
ties, and  delays  were  interposed  which  have  so  long 
marked  the  policy  of  that  government  towards  the 
United  Slates.  It  has  r.ot  even  yet  decided  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  accede  to  them,  although  the 
subject  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  upoD  its  conside 
ration. 
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Mexico  lias  thus  violated  a second  time  the  faith 
of  treaties,  by  failing  or  refusing  to  carry  into  efTect 
the  sixth  article  of  the  convention  of  January,  1843 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  wrongs  which  we  have 
Buttered  and  patiently  endured  from  Mexico,  through 
a long  series  of  years.  So  far  from  affording  reason- 
able satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  insults  we  had 
borne — a great  aggravation  of  them  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  while  the  United  States,  anxious  to  pre- 
serve a good  understanding  with  Mexico,  have 
been  constantly,  but  vainly,  employed  in  seeking  re- 
dress for  past  wrpngs,  new  outrages  were  constantly 
occurring,  which  have  continued  to  increase  our 


representatives  elected  by  themselves,  and  that  their 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  would  be  protected  by 
constitutional  guarantees  similar  to  those  which  ex- 
isted in  the  republic  they  had  left.  Under  a govern- 
ment thus  organized  ihey  continued  until  the  year 
1835,  when  a military  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  which  eniirely  subverted  the  federal 
and  state  constitutions,  and  placed  a military  dictator 
at  the  head  of  the  government. 

Ily  a sweeping  decree  of  a congress  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  the  several  state  constitutions 
were  abolished,  and  the  stales  themselves  converted 
into  mere  departments  of  the  Central  Government. 


causes  of  complaint,  and  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  ' The  people  of  Texas  were  unwilling  to  submit  to 


demands.  While  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
were  conducting  a lawful  commerce  with  Mexico, 
under  the  guaranty  of  a treaty  of  “amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,”  many  of  them  have  suffered  all  the 
injuries  which  would  have  resulted  from  open  war. 
This  treaty  instead  of  affording  protection  to  our  ci- 
tizens has  been  the  means  of  inviting  them  into  the 
ports  of  Mexico,  that  they  might  be,  as  they  have 
been  in  numerous  instances,  plundered  of  their  pro- 
perty and  deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  if  they 
dared  insist  on  their  lights.  Had  the  unlawful 
seizures  of  American  property  and  the  violation 
of  personal  liberty  of  our  citizens,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  insults  to  our  flag  which  have  occurred  in 
the  ports  of  Mexico,  taken  place  on  the  high  seas, 
they  would  themselves  long  since  have  constituted 
a state  of  actual  war  between  the  two  countries. 
In  so  long  suffering  Mexico  lo  violate  her  most 
solemn  treaty  obligations,  plunder  our  citizens  of 
their  property,  and  imprison  their  persons,  with- 
out affording  them  any  redress,  we  have  failed 
to  perform  one  of  the  fir  st  and  highest  duties  which 
every  government  owes  to  its  citizens;  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  many  of  them  have  been  re- 
duced from  a state,  of  affluence  lo  bankruptcy.  The 
proud  name  of  American  citizen,  which  ought  to 
protect  all  w ho  bear  it  from  insult  and  injury  through- 
out the  world,  has  afforded  no  such  protection  to  our 
citizens  in  Mexico.  We  had  ample  cause  of  war 
agaipst  Mexico  long  before  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities- But  even  then  we  forbore  to  take  redress 
in  our  own  hands,  until  Mexico  herself  became  the 
aggressor,  by  invading  our  soil  in  hostile  array,  and 
shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens. 

Such  are  the  grave  causes  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  Mexico — causes 
which  existed  long  before  the  annexation  of  Texas 
(o  the  American  union;  and  yet,  animated  by  the 
love  of  peace,  and  a magnanimous  moderation,  we 
did  not  adopt  those  measures  of  redress  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  are  the  justified  resort  ol  injur- 
ed nations. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  Sides 
constituted  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  Mexico.  The 
pretext  that  it  did  so  is  wholly  inconsistent,  and  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  well  authenticated  facts  con- 
nected with  the  revolution  by  which  Texas  became 
independent  of  Mexico.  That  this  may  be  the  more 
manifest,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  causes 
and  to  the  history  oi  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution. 

Texas  constituted  a portion  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Louisiana,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France 
in  the  year  1803.  In  the  year  1813,  the  U.  States, 
by  the  Florida  treaty,  ceded  to  Spain  all  that  part  oi 
Louisiana  within  the  present  limits  of  Texas;  and 
Mexico,  by  the  revoiution  which  separated  her  from 
Spain,  and  rendered  her  an  independent  nation,  sue 
ceedcd  to  the  rights  of  the  mother  country  over  this 
territory.  In  the  year  1824,  Mexico  established  a 
federal  constitution,  under  which  the  Mexican  re- 
public was  composed  of  a number  of  sovereign  states, 
confederated  together  in  a federal  union  similar  to 
our  own.  Each  of  these  slates  had  its  own  executive, 
legislature,  and  judiciary,  and  for  ail,  except  for  fe- 
deral purposes  was  as  independent  ol  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  that  of  the  other  states,  as  is  Penn 
ayivanla  or  Virginia  under  our  constitution  Texas 
and  Coahuila  united  and  formed  one  of  these  Mexican 
states.  The  slate  constitution  which  they  adopted, 
and  which  was  approved  by  the  Mexican  confede- 
racy, asserted  that  they  were  “free  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  Mexican  United  Stales,  and  every 
other  power  and  dominion  v.  hatsoever;”  and  pro- 
claipied  the  great  principle  of  human  liberty,  that 
“the  sovereignly  of  the  slate  resides  originally  and 
essentially  in  the  general  mass  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.”  To  the  government  under  this  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  to  that  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, the  people  of  Texas  owed  allegiance. 

Emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  were  invited  by  the  colonization  laws 
of  the  state  and  of  the  federal  government  lo  settle 
in  Texas.  'Phis  invitation  was  accepted  by  many 


of  our  citizens,  in  the  full  faith  that  in  their  new 
home  they  would  be  governed  by  laws  enacted  by 


this  usurpation.  Resistance  to  such  tyranny  became 
a high  duty.  Texas  was  fully  absolved  from  all  al- 
legiance to  the  Central  Government  of  Mexico  from 
the  moment  that  government  had  abolished  her  state 
constitution,  and  in  its  place  substituted  an  arbitrary 
land  despotic  Central  Government. 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Texas  re 
volution.  The  people  of  Texas  at  once  determined 
upon  resistance,  and  (lew  lo  arms.  In  the  midst  of 
these  important  and  exciting  events  however,  they 
did  not  omit  to  place  their  liberties  upon  a secure 
and  permanent  foundation.  They  elected  members 
lo  a convention,  who,  in  the  month  of  March,  1836, 
issued  a formal  declaration  that  their  “political  con- 
nexion w ith  the  Mexican  nation  has  forever  ended, 
and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a 

FREE,  SOVEREIGN,  and  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC,  and 
are  fully  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  attributes 
which  properly  belong  to  independent  nations.” — 
They  also  adopted  for  their  government  a liberal 
republican  constitution.  About  the  same  time  Santa 
Anna,  then  the  dictator  of  Mexico,  invaded  Texas 
with  a numerous  army  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
her  people,  and  enforcing  obedience  to  his  arbitrary 
and  despotic  government.  On  llie  twenty-first  of 
April,  1836,  he  was  met.  by  the  Texan  citizen  sol- 
diers, and  on  that  day  was  achieved  by  them  the 
memorable  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  by  which  they 
conquered  their  independence.  Considering  the  num 
bers  engaged  in  their  respective  sides,  history  does 
not  record  a more  brilliant  achievement.  Santa 
Anna  himself  was  among  the  captives. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  Santa  Anna  acknow- 
ledged, by  a treaty  with  Texan  authorities,  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  “the  lull,  entire  and  perfect  in- 
dependence of  the  republic  of  Texas.”  It  is  true  he 
was  then  a prisoner  of  war,  but  it  is  equally  true  he 
failed  to  conquer  Texas,  and  had  met  with  signal 
defeat;  that  his  authority  had  not  been  revoked,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  he  obtained  his  personal 
release.  By  it  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the 
army  which  had  invaded  Texas  under  his  command 
returned  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  unmolest 
ed,  lo  Mexico. 

From  the  day  that  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was 
fought  until  the  present  hour,  Mexico  has  never  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  reconquer  Texas.  In  the  language 
of  the  secretary  o(  state  ot  the  United  States,  in  a de- 
spatch to  our  minister  in  Mexico,  under  date  of  the 
eighth  of  July,  1842,  “Mexico  may  have  chosen  to 
consider,  an  1 may  still  choose  to  consider  Texas  as 
having  been  at  all  times  since  1835,  and  as  still  con- 
tinuing, a rebellious  province;  but  the  worid  has  been 
obliged  lo  take  a very  different  view  of  the  matter. 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sari  Jacinto,  in  April, 
1836,  to  tlie  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited 
the  same  external  signs  of  national  independence  as 
Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite  as  much  stability  of 
government-” 

Practically  free  and  independent,  acknowledged 
as  a political  sovereignty  by  the  principal  powers  of 
the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding  rest  within  her  ter- 
ritory for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Mexico  herself  re- 
fraining for  all  that  period  from  any  further  attempt 
lo  re-establish  her  own  authority  over  the  territory, 
it  cannot  but  be  surprising  to  find  Mr.  de  Bocanegra, 
(the  secretary  of  loreign  affairs  of  Mexico,)  “com- 
plaining that  for  that  whole  period  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  its  government,  have  been  favoring 
the  rebels  of  Texas,  and  supplying  them  with  ves- 
sels, ammunition,  and  money,  as  if  the  war  for  the 
reduction  of  the  province  of  Texts  has  been  con- 
stantly prosecuted  by  Mexico,  and  her  success  pre- 
vented by  these  influences  (rom  abroad.”  In  the  same 
despatch  the  secretary  of  stale  aflirtns  that  “since 
1837  IheUi.ited  States  nave  regarded  Texas  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  as  much  as  Mexico;  and  that 
trade  arid  commerce  with  citizens  of  a government 
at  war  with  Mexico  cannot,  on  that  account  be  re- 
garded as  an  intercourse  by  which  assistance  and 
succor  are  given  to  Mexican  rebels.  The  whole  cur- 
rent of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra’s  remarks  runs  in  the  same 
direction  as  i l the  independence  of  Texas  had  not 
been  acknowledged.  It  has  been  acknowledged — it 
was  acknowledged  in  1837  against  the  remonstrance 
and  protest  ol  Mexico;  and  most  of  the  acts  of  any 


importance,  of  which  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  complain8’ 
flow  necessarily  from  that  recognition.  He  speaks  of 
Texas  as  still  being  'an  integral  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Mexican  republic,’  but  be  cannot  but  under- 
stand that  the  U.  States  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  real 
complaint  of  Mexico  therefore,  is,  iri  substance,  nei- 
ther more  noffless  than  a complaint  against  the  re- 
cognition of  Texas  independence.  It  may  be  thought 
rather  late  to  repeat  that  complaint,  and  not  quite 
just  to  confine  it  to  the  U.  Slates,  to  the  exemption  of 
England,  France,  and  Belgium,  unless  the.  United 
States  having  been  the  first  lo  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  herself,  are  to  be  blamed  for 
setting  an  example  for  the  recognition  of  that  of 
Texas.”  And  he  added,  that  “the  constitution,  pub- 
lic treaties  and  the  laws  oblige  the  president  to  re- 
gard Texas  as  an  independent  state,  and  its  territory 
as  no  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.”  Texas  had 
been  an  independent  state,  with  an  organized  govern- 
ment, defying  the  power  of  Mexico  to  overthrow  or 
conquer  her  for  more  than  ten  years  before  Mexico 
commenced  the  present  war  against  the  U.  States. — 
Texas  had  given  such  evidence  to  the  world  of  her 
ability  to  maintain  her  separate  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  that  she  had  been  formally  re- 
cognized as  such,  not  only  by  the  United  States,  but 
by  several  of  the  principal  poweis  of  Europe. 

These  powers  had  entered  into  treaties  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation  with  her.  They  bad  re- 
ceived and  accredited  her  ministers  and  other  diplo- 
matic agents  at  their  respective  courts,  and  they  had 
commissioned  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents  on 
their  part  to  the  government  of  Texas.  If  Mexico, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  am)  her  inability  to  subdue 
or  reconquer  Texas,  still  stubbornly  refused  lo  re- 
cognize her  as  ar.  independent  nation,  she  was  none 
the  less  so  on  that  account.  Mexico  herself  had 
been  recognised  as  an  independent  nation  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  other  powers,  many  years  be- 
fore Spain,  of  which,  before  her  revolution,  she  had 
been  a colony,  would  agree  to  recognize  her  as  such; 
and  yet  Mexico  was  at  that  time,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  fact,  none  the  less  an 
independent  power  because  Spain  still  claimed  her 
as  a colony.  If  Spain  had  continued  until  the  pre- 
sent period  to  assert  that  Mexico  was  one  her  colo- 
nies in  rebellion  against  her,  this  would  not  have 
made  her  so,  or  changed  the  fact  of  her  independent 
existence.  Texas,  at  the  period  of  her  annexation 
to  the  United  Slates,  bore  the  same  relation  lo  Mex- 
ico that  Mexico  had  borne  to  Spain  for  many  years 
before  Spain  acknowledged  her  independence,  with 
this  important  difference — that,  before  the  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  was  consummated,  Mexico 
herself,  by  a formal  act  of  her  government,  had  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Texas  as  a nation. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  act  of  recognition  she  pre- 
scribed a condition  which  she  had  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  impose,  that  Texas  should  not  annex  her- 
self to  any  oilier  power;  but  this- could  not  detract 
in  any  degree  from  the  recognition  which  Mexico 
then  made  of  her  actual  indej  u rience.  Upon  this 
plain  statement  of  facts,  it  is  ubr-uid  for  Mexico  to 
allege,  as  a pretext  for  commencing  hostilities  against 
tiie  United  States,  that  '1  exas  is  still  a pari  of  her 
territory. 

But  there  are  those  who,  conceding  all  this  to  be 
true,  assume  the  ground  that  the  true  western  boun- 
dary of  Texa3  is  the  Nueces,  instead  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  that,  therefore,  in  m'arching  our  army 
to  the  east  batik  of  the  latter  river,  we  passed  the 
Texas  line,  arid  invaded  the  terntoiy  of  Mexico  — 
A simple  statement  of  facts,  known  to  exist,  will 
conclusively  refute  such  an  assumption.  Texas,  as 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Fram  e in  1803,  has - 
been  always  claimed  as  extending  west  to  the  Rio 
Grande  or  Rio  Bravo.  This  fact  is  established  by 
the  authority  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  at  a 
period  when  the  question  was  as  well  if  not  belter 
understood  than  it  is  at  present. 

During  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration,  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney,  who  had  been  sent  on  a spe- 
cial mission  to  Madrid,  charged,  among  other  thing*, 
with  the  adjustment  of  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  in  a note  addiessed  to  the  Spanish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  under  date  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  January,  1805,  assert  that  the  boundaries 
of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
France,  “are  the  river  Perdido  on  the  east,  and  the 
river  Bravo  on  the  w est;”  and  they  add,  that  “the 
facts  and  principles  which  justify  this  conclusion  are 
so  satisfactory  to  our  government  as  to  convince  it 
that  the  United  States  have  not  a better  right  to  the 
island  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  cession  refer- 
red to,  than  they  have  lo  the  whole  district  of  terri- 
tory which  is  above  described.”  Down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Florida  treaty,  in  February,  1819,  by 
which  this  territory  was  ceded  to  Spain,  the  United 
States  asserted  arid  maintained  their  territorial  right* 
to  this  extent.  In  the  month  of  June,  1818,  during 
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Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  information  having 
been  received  that  a number  of  foreign  adventurers 
had  landed  at  Galveston  with  the  avowed  purpose 
offoiminga  settlement  in  that  vicinity,  a special 
messenger  was  despatched  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates,  with  instructions  from  the  secretary 
of  slate  to  warn  them  to  desist,  should  they  he  found 
there  “nr  any  other  place  north  of  the  Rio  Rravo, 
and  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  United 
States  ” He  was  instructed,  should  they  be  found 
in  the  country  north  of  that  river,  to  make  known 
to  them,  ’‘the  surprise  with  which  the  president  has 
seen  possession  thus  taken,  without  authority  from 
the  United  S'ates,  of  a place  within  their  territorial 
limits,  and  open  which  no  lawful  settlement  can  be 
made  without  their  sanction.”  He  was  instructed 
to  call  upon  them  to  “avow  under  what  national  au- 
thority they  profess  to  act,”  and  to  give  them  due 
warning  “that  the  place  is  within  the  United  States 
who  will  suffer  no  permanent  settlement  to  be  made 
there,  under  any  authority  other  than  their  own.” — 
As  late  as  the  eighth  of  July,  1842,  the  secretary  of 
stale  of  the  United  States,  in  a note  addressed  to 
our  minister  in  Mexico,  maintains  that,  by  the  Florida 
treaty  of  1819,  the  territory  as  far  west  as  the  Rio 
Grande  was  confirmed  to  Spain.  Iri  that  note  he 
states  that,  “by  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-second  of 
February,  1819.  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Spain,  the  Saoine  was  adopted  as  the  line  of  boun- 
dary between  the  two  powers.  Up  to  that  period, 
no  considerable  colonization  had  been  effected  in 
Texas;  hui  the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
Rio  Grande  being  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  treaty, 
applications  were  made  to  that  power  for  grants  ol 
land;  and  such  grants  or  permissions  of  settlement, 
were  in  fact  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  fa- 
vor of  citizens  ol  the  United  Stales  proposing  to  emi- 
grate to  Tesas  in  numerous  families,  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence  by  Mexico.” 

The  Texas  w hich  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Flo- 
rida treaty  of  1819,  embraced  all  the  country  now 
claimed  by  the  Slate  of  Texas  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  republic  of  Texas  al- 
ways claimed  this  river  as  her  western  boundary, 
and  in  her  treaty  made  with  Santa  Anna  in  May, 
1836,  he  recognized  it  as  such.  By  the  constitution 
which  Texas  adopted  in  March,  1836,  senatorial  and 
representative  districts  were  organized  extending 
west  of  the  Nueces.  The  congress  of  Texas,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  December,  1836,  passed  “an  act 
to  define  Urn  boundaries  of  the  republic  of  Texas,” 
in  which  they  declared  the  Rio  Grande  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source  to  be  their  boundary,  and  by  the 
the  said  act  they  extended  their  “civil  and  political 
'jurisdiction”  over  the  country  up  to  that  boundary. 
During  a period  of  more  than  nine  years,  which  in- 
tervened between  the  adoption  of  her  constitution 
and  her  annexation  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
Texas  asserted  and  exercised  many  acts  of  sove- 
reignty and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and  inha- 
bitants west  of  the  Nueces.  She  organized  and  de- 
fined the  limits  of  counties  extending  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  She  established  courts  of  justice  arid  ex 
tended  her  judicial  system  over  the  territory.  She 
established  a custom  house,  and  collected  duties,  and 
also  post  offices  and  post  roads,  in  it.  She  establish- 
ed a land  office,  and  issued  numerous  grants  for  land, 
within  its  limits  A senator  and  a representative 
residing  in  it  were  elected  to  the  congress  of  the 
republic,  and  served  as  such  before  the  act  of  annex 
atiou  took  place.  In  both  the  congress  and  con- 
vention of  Texas,  which  gave  their  assent  to 
the  terms  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed by  our  congress,  were  representatives  resid 
mg  west  ol  the  Nueces,  who  look  part  in  the  act  of 
annexation  itself.  This  was  the  Texas  which,  by 
the  act  of  our  congress  of  the  twenty  ninth  of  De- 
cember, 1845  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of 
our  Union.  That  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales 
understood  the  Slate  of  Texas  which  they  admitted 
into  the  Union  to  extend  beyond  the  Nueces  is  ap- 
parent from  the  lact,  that  on  the  thirty  first  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  only  two  days  after  the  act  of  admis- 
sion, they  passed  a law  “to  establish  a collection 
district  in  the  Slate  of  Texas,”  by  which  they  creat- 
ed a port  of  delivery  at  Corpus  Chrisli,  situated 
west  of  the  Nueces,  and  being  the  same  point  at 
which  the  Texas  custom  house,  under  the  laws  of 
that  republic,  bad  been  located,  and  directed  that  a 
surveyor  to  collect  the  revenue  should  be  appointed 
for  that  port  by  the  president  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice aid  consent  of  the  senate.  A surveyor  was 
accordingly  nominated  and  confirmed  by  the  sen- 
ate, and  has  been  ever  since  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  All  these  acts  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
and  of  our  congress,  preceded  the  oiders  for  the  ad- 
vance of  our  army  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Subsequently  congress  ptssed  an  act  “es- 
tablishing certain  post  routes,”  extending  west  of  the 
Nueces. 


The  country  west  of  that  river  now  constitutes 
a part  of  one  of  the  congressional  districts  of  Texas, 
and  is  represented  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  senators  from  that  state  were  chosen  hy  a legis- 
lature in  which  the  country  west  of  that  river  was 
represented.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  upon  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained 
that,  in  occupying  the  country  west  of  the  Nueces 
with  our  army,  with  a view  solely  to  its  security  and 
defence  we  invaded  (he  territory  of  Mexico.  But  it 
would  have  been  still  more  difficult  to  justify  the 
executive,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  if  in  the  face  of  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, both  of  the  congress  of  Texas  and  of  the 
Untied  Slates,  he  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
) ielding  up  the  territory  west  of  the  Nueces  to  Mex- 
ico, or  of  refusing  to  protect  and  defend  this  territo- 
ry and  its  inhabitants,  including  Corpus  Chrisli,  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  Texas  against  the  threaten- 
ed Mexican  invasion. 

But  Mexico  herself  has  never  placed  the  war 
which  she  has  waged  upon  the  ground  that  our  army 
occupied  the  intermediate  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Her  refuted  preten- 
sion that  Texas  was  not  in  fact  an  independent  slate, 
but  a rebellious  province,  was  obstinately  persever- 
ed in;  and  her  avowed  purpose  in  commencing  a 
war  with  the  United  States  was  to  reconquer  Texas, 
and  to  restore  Mexican  authority  over  the  whole 
territory — not  to  the  Nueces  only,  hut  to  the  Sa- 
bine. In  view  of  the  proclaimed  menaces  of 
Mexico  to  this  effect,  1 deemed  it  my  duty,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  and  defence,  to  order  our 
army  to  occupy  a position  on  our  frontier  as  a mili- 
tary post,  from  which  our  troops  could  best  resist 
and  repel  any  attempted  invasion  which  Mexico 
might  make. 

Our  army  bad  occupied  .a  position  at  Corpus  Cliris- 
ti,  west  of  the  Nueces,  as  early  as  August,  1845, 
without  complaint  from  any  quarter.  Had  the  Nue- 
ces been  regarded  as  the  true  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  that  boundary  bad  been  passed  by  our  army 
many  months  before  it  advanced  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  my  annual  message  of  De- 
cember last  1 informed  congress,  that  upon  invita- 
tion of  both  the  congress  and  convention  of  Texas, 

1 had  deemed  it  proper  to  order  a strong  squadron  to 
the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an  efficient 
military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  to 
protect  and  defend  the  inhabitants  against  the  men- 
aced invasion  of  Mexico,  in  that  message  1 in- 
formed congress  that  the  moment  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation offered  by  the  United  Slates  were  accepted 
by  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a p art  of  our 
own  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such 
protection  and  defence;  and  that  for  that  purpose  our 
squadron  bad  been  ordered  to  the  gulf,  and  our  army 
to  “take  a position  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del 
Norte,” or  Rio  Grande,  and  “to  repel  any  invasion  of 
the  Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by 
the  Mexican  forces.” 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  issue  this  order,  becau-e, 
soon  after,  the  president  ot  Texas,  in  April,  1845, 
had  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  congress 
of  that  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
that  body  the  terms  of  annexation  proposed  by  the 
United  Slates,  the  government  of  Mexico  made  se- 
rious threats  of  invading  the  Texas  territory.  These 
threats  became  more  imposing  as  it  became  more 
apparent,  in  the  progress  of  the  question,  that  the 
people  of  Texas  would  decide  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  terms  of  annexation;  and,  finally,  they  bud  as- 
sumed such  a formidable  character,  as  induced  both 
the  congress  and  convention  of  Texas  to  request  that 
a military  force  should  be  sent  by  the  United  States 
into  her  territory  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
defending  her  against  the  threatened  invasion.  It 
would  have  been  a violation  of  good  faith  towards 
the  people  of  Texas  to  have  refused  to  attord  the  aid 
which  they  desired  against  a threatened  invasion,  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  by  their  free  determi- 
nation to  annex  themselves  to  our  Union,  in  compli- 
ance with  our  overture  made  to  them  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  our  congress. 

Accordingly,  a portion  of  the  army  was  ordered 
to  advance  into  Texas.  Corpus  Christi  was  the  po- 
sition selected  by  General  Taylor.  He  encamped 
at  that  place  in  August,  1845,  and  the  army  remain- 
ed in  that  position  until  the  eleventh  of  March,  1846, 
when  it  moved  westward,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  that  month  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  to  IVIatamoras.  Tins  movement 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  war  de 
partrnenl,  issued  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1846. 
Belore  these  orders  were  issued,  the  despatch  of  our 
minister  in  Mexico,  transmitting  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  government  ol  Mexico,  advising  that  he 
should  not  he  received,  and  also  the  despatch  of  our 
consul  residing  in  the  city  of  Mexico — the  former 


bearing  dale  on  the  seventeenth,  and  the  latter  on 
the  eighteenth  of  December,  1845,  copies  of  both 
of  which  accompanied  my  message  to  congress  of 
the  eleventh  of  May  last — were  received  at  the  de- 
partment of  stale.  These  communications  rendered 
it  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  our 
minister  would  not  be  received  by  the  government 
of  General  Herrera.  It  was  also  well  known  that 
but  lilte  hope  could  be  entertained  of  a different  re- 
sult from  General  Paredes  in  case  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  he  was  proceeding  should  prove 
successful,  as  was  highly  probable.  The  partisan* 
of  Paredes,  as  our  minister,  in  the  despatch  refer- 
red to,  states,  breathed  the  fiercest  hostility  against 
the  United  States,  denounced  the  proposed  negotia- 
tion as  treason,  and  openly  called  upon  the  troops 
and  the  people  to  put  down  the  government  of  Her- 
rera by  force.  The  recouquest  of  Texas,  and  war 
with  the  United  States,  were  openly  threatened. — 
These  were  the  circumstances  existing,  when  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  order  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  western 
frontier  of  T xas,  and  occupy  a position  on  or  near 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  apprehensions  of  a contemplated  Mexican  in- 
vasion have  been  since  fully  justified  by  the  event 

The  determination  of  Mexico  to  rush  into  hostilities 
with  the  United  Slates  was  afterwards  manifested 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  note  of  the  Mexican 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  our  minister,  bearing 
date  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1846.  Paredes  had 
then  revolutionized  the  government,  and  his  minis- 
ter, after  referring  to  the  resolution  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  which  had  been  adopted  by  our  con- 
gress in  March,  1845,  proceeds  to  declare  that  “a 
fact  such  as  this,  or  to  speak  with  greater  exactness, 
so  notable  an  act  of  usurpation,  created  an  impe- 
rious necessity  that  Mexico,  for  her  own  honor, 
should  repel  it  with  proper  firmness  and  dignity. — 
The  supreme  government  had  beforehand  declared 
that  it  would  look  upon  such  an  act  as  a casus  belli; 
and,  as  a consequence  of  this  declaration,  negotiation 
was  by  its  very  nature,  at  an  end,  and  war  was  the 
only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  government.” 

It  appears  also  that  on  the  fourth  of  April  follow- 
ing, General  Paredes,  through  his  minister  of  war, 
issued  orders  to  the  Mexican  general  in  command 
on  the  Texan  frontier  to  “attack”  our  army  “by 
every  means  which  war  permits.”  To  tins  General 
Paredes  had  been  pledged  to  the  army  and  people  of 
Mexico  during  the  military  revolution  which  had 
brought  him  into  power  On  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
1846,  General  Paredes  addressed  a letter  to  the  com- 
mander on  that  frontier,  in  which  he  stated  to  him 
“at  the  present  date  I suppose  you  at  the  head  of  that 
valiant  army,  either  fighting  already,  or  preparing 
for  the  operations  of  a campaign;”  and  “supposin'*- 
you  already  on  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  with  all 
the  forces  assembled,  it  is  indispensable  that  hostili- 
ties be  commenced,  yourself,  taking  the  initiative 
against  the  enemy.” 

The  movement  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  made  by  the  commanding  general  under  posi- 
tive orders  10  abstain  from  all  aggressive  act*  to- 
wards Mexico,  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to  regard 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  as  peaceful 
unless  Mexico  should  declare  war,  or  commit  acts 
of  hostility  indicative  of  a war,  and  these  orders  he 
faithfully  executed.  Whilst  occupying  his  position 
on  the  t-a.-t  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  within  the 
limits  of  Texas,  then  recently  admitted  as  one  of  the 
stales  of  our  Union,  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of 
his  government,  had  collected  a large  army  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  ihe  Rio  Grande,  crossed  the  river, 
invaded  our  territory,  and  commenced  hostilities  by 
attacking  our  forces. 

Thus,  after  all  the  injuries  which  we  had  received 
and  borne  fiom  Mexico,  and  after  she  had  insult- 
ingly  rejected  a minister  sent  to  her  on  a mission 
ot  peace,  and  whom  she  had  solemnly  agreed  to 
receive,  she  consummated  her  long  course  of  out- 
rage against  our  country  by  commencing  an  offen- 
sive war  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on 
our  own  soil. 

The  United  Slates  never  attempted  to  acquire 
Texas  by  conquest.  On  the  contrary,  at  an  early 
period,  after  the  people  of  Texas  had  achieved  their 
independence,  they  sought  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  Stales.  At  a general  election  in  September, 
1836,  they  decided  with  great  unanimity,  in  favor 
ol  “annexation,”  and  in  November  following,  the 
congress  of  the  republic  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a minister  to  bear  their  request  to  this  govern- 
ment. This  government  however,  having  remained 
neutral  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  during  the  war 
between  them,  and  considering  it  due  to  trie  bailor 
of  our  country,  and  our  lair  fame  among  the  nation* 
of  the  earth,  that  we  should  not  at  this  early  period 
consent  to  annexation,  nor  until  it  should  be  mani- 
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fest  to  the  whole  world  that  the  reconquest  of  Tex- 
as by  Mexico  was  impossible,  refused  to  accede  to 
the  overtures  made  by  Texas.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
1844,  and  after  more  than  seven  years  had  elapsed 
since  Texas  had  established  her  independence,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  for  the  annexation  of  that  re- 
public to  the  United  States,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  senate.  Finally,  on  the  first  of  March,  1845, 
congress  passed  a joint  resolution  for  annexing  her 
to  the  United  States,  upon  certain  preliminary  con- 
ditions to  which  her  assent  was  required.  The  so- 
lemnities which  characterized  the  deliberations  and 
conduct  of  the  government  and  people  of  Texas,  on 
the  deeply  interesting  questions  presented  by  these 
resolutions,  are  known  to  the  world.  The  congress, 
the  executive,  and  the  people  of  Texas,  in  a coven- 
tion  elected  for  that  purpose  accepted  with  great 
unanimity  the  proposed  terms  of  annexation;  and  thus 
consummated  on  her  part  the  great  act  of  restoring 
to  our  federal  Union  a vast  territory,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a eentury  before. 

After  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  had  been  passed  by  our 
congress,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  ad- 
dressed a note  to  the  secretary  of  state,  bearing  date 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  1845,  protesting  against  it  as 
“an  act  of  aggression,  the  most  unjust  which  can  be 
found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  history; 
namely:  that  of  despoiling  a friendly  nation,  like 
Mexico,  of  a considerable  portion  of  her  territory;” 
and  protesting  against  the  resolution  of  annexation, 
as  being  an  act  “whereby  the  province  of  Texas,  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  is  agreed 
and  admitted  into  the  American  Union;”  and  he  an 
nounced  that,  as  a consequence,  his  mission  to  the 
United  States  had  terminated,  and  demanded  his 
passports,  which  were  granted.  It  was  upon  the 
absurd  pretext,  made  by  Mexico,  herself  indebted 
for  her  independence  to  a successful  revolution) 
that  the  republic  of  Texas  still  continued  to  be, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  a province  of 
Mexico,  that  this  step  was  taken  by  the  Mexican 
minister. 

Every  honorable  efTort  has  been  used  by  me  to 
avoid  the  war  which  follow  ed,  but  all  have  proved 
vain.  All  our  attempts  to  preserve  peace  have  been 
met  by  ii  suit  and  resistance  on  the  pa rt  of  Mexico. 
My  efforts  to  this  end  commenced  in  the  note  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  tenth  of  March,  1845,  in 
answer  to  that  of  the  Mexican  minister.  Whilst 
declining  to  reopen  a discussion  which  had  already 
been  exhausted,  and  proving  again  what  w as  known 
to  the  whole  world,  that  Texas  had  long  since  achiev- 
ed her  independence,  the  secretary  of  state  express 
ed  the  regret  of  this  government  that  Mexico  should 
have  taken  offence  at  the  resolution  of  annexation 
passed  by  congress,  and  gave  assurance  that  our 
“most  strenuous  efforts  shall  be  devoted  to  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  every  cause  of  complaint  between 
the  two  governments,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
kindest  and  most  friendly  relations  between  the  sister 
republics.” 

That  I have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  assurance, 
will  appear  from  the  events  which  have  since  oc- 
curred. Notwithstanding  Mexico  had  abruptly  ter- 
minated all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  and  ought,  therefore  to  have  been  the  first 
to  ask  for  its  resumption,  yet,  w aiving  all  ceremony, 
I embraced  the  earliest  favorable  opportunity  “to 
ascertain  from  the  Mexican  government  whether 
they  would  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States 
instructed  with  full  power  to  adjust  all  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  two  governments.”  In  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  I believed  the  propitious  moment  for 
such  an  overture  had  arrived.  Texas,  by  the  en- 
thusiastic aud  almost  unanimous  will  of  her  people 
had  pronounced  in  favor  of  annexation.  Mexico 
herself  had  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas,  subject  to  a condition,  it  is  true, 
which  she  had  no  right  to  impose  and  no  power  to 
enforce.  The  last  lingering  hope  of  Mexico,  if  she 
still  could  have  retained  any,  that  Texas  would  ever 
again  become  one  of  her  provinces,  must  have  been 
abandoned. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  was,  therefore,  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1845,  to  make 
enquiry  of  the  Mexican  government.  The  enquiry 
was  made,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1845,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, in  a note  addressed  to  our  consul,  gave  a favor- 
able response,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  our 
naval  force  might  be  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz 
while  negotiations  should  be  pending.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  note,  our  naval  forces  were  promptly 
withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz.  A minister  was  imme- 
diately appointed,  and  departed  to  Mexico.  Every 
h ng  bore  a promising  aspect  for  a speedy  and  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  our  difficulties. 


At  the  date  of  my  annual  message  to  Congress,  ia 
December  last,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that  he 
would  be  received  by  the  Mexican  government,  and 
the  hope  was  cherished  that  all  cause  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  countries  would  be  speedi- 
ly removed.  In  the  confident  hope  that  such  would 
be  the  result  of  his  mission,  1 informed  congress  that 
I forbore  at  that  lime  to  “recommend  such  ulterior 
measures  of  redress  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we 
had  so  long  borne,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
make  had  no  such  negotialion  been  instituted.”  To 
my  surprise  and  regret,  the  Mexican  government, 
though  solemnly  pledged  to  do  so,  upon  the  arrival  of 
our  minister  in  Mexico,  refused  to  receive  and  ac- 
credit him.  When  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  November,  1845,  he  found  that  the  aspect 
of  affairs  had  undergone  an  unhappy  change.  The 
government  of  Gen.  Herrera,  who  was  at  that  time 
President  of  the  republic,  was  tottering  to  its  fall. — 
General  Paredes  (a  military  leader)  had  manifested 
his  determination  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Herrera,  by  a military  revolution;  and  one  of  the 
principal  means  which  he  employed  lo  effect  his  pur- 
pose, and  render  the  government  of  Herrera  odious  to 
the  army  and  people  of  Mexico,  was  by  loudly  con- 
demning its  determination  to  receive  a minister  of 
peace  from  the  United  Slates,  alleging  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Herrera,  by  a treaty  with  the  United 
States,  to  dismember  the  territory  of  Mexico,  by  ced- 
ing away  the  department  of  Texas.  The  government 
of  Herrera  is  believed  to  have  been  well  disposed  to 
a pacific  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties;  but  pro- 
bably alarmed  for  its  own  security,  and  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  danger  of  the  revolution  led  by  Paredes, 
violated  its  solemn  agreement,  and  refused  to  receive 
or  accredit  our  minister;  and  this,  although  informed 
that  he  had  been  invested  with  full  power  to  adjust 
all  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Among  the  frivolous  pretexts  for  this  refu- 
sal, the  principal  one  was,  that  our  minister  had  not 
gone  upon  a special  mission,  confined  to  the  question 
of  Texas  alone,  leaving  all  the  outrages  on  our  flag 
and  our  citizens  unredressed.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment well  knew  that  both  our  national  honor  and  the 
protection  due  to  our  citizens  imperatively  required 
that  the  two  questions  of  boundary  and  indemnity 
should  be  treated  of  together,  as  naturally  and  inse- 
parably blended,  and  they  ought  to  have  seen  that 
this  course  was  best  calculated  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  extend  (o  them  the  most  liberal  justice. — 
On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1845,  Genera!  Herre- 
ra resigned  the  presidency,  and  yielded  up  the  govern 
ment  to  Gen.  Paredes  without  a struggle.  Thus  a 
revolution  was  accomplished  solely  by  the  army  com- 
manded by  Paredes,  and  the  supreme  power  in  Mex- 
ico passed  into  the  hands  of  a military  usurper,  who 
was  known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  the  United 
Sta'es. 

Although  the  prospect  of  a pacific  adjustment  with 
the  new  government  was  unpromising,  from  the 
know  n hostility  of  its  head  to  the  United  States,  yet, 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  on  our 
part  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries, our  minister  was  instructed  to  present  his 
credentials  to  the  new  government,  arid  ask  to  be  ac- 
credited by  it  in  the  diplomatic  character  in  which 
he  had  been  commissioned.  These  instructions  he 
executed  by  his  note  of  first  March,  1S4G,  addressed 
to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  his 
request  was  insultingly  refused  by  that  minister  in 
his  answer  of  the  twelfth  of  the  same  month.  No 
alternative  remained  for  our  minister  but  to  demand 
his  passports,  and  return  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  was  the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented  lo 
the  civilized  world,  of  a government,  in  violation  of 
its  ow  n express  agreement,  having  twice  rejected  a 
minister  of  peace,  invested  with  full  powers  to  adjust 
all  the  existing  differences  between  the  two  countries 
in  a manner  just  and  honorable  to  both.  I am  not 
aware  that  modern  history  presents  a parallel  case, 
in  whicn,  in  time  of  peace,  one  nation  has  refused 
even  lo  hear  propositions  from  another  for  terminat- 
ing existing  difficulties  between  them. 

Scarcely  a hope  of  adjusting  our  difficulties,  even 
at  a remote  day,  or  of  preserving  peace  with  Mexi 
co,  could  be  cherished  while  Paredes  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  He  had  acquired  the  su- 
preme pow  er  of  a military  revolution,  and  upon  the 
most  solemn  pledge  to  wage  war  against  the  United 
Stales,  and  to  reconquer  Texas,  winch  he  claimed  as 
a revolted  province  of  Mexico.  He  denounced  as 
guilty  of  treason  all  those  Mexicans  who  considered 
Texas  as  no  longer  constituting  a part  of  the  territo- 
ry of  Mexico,  and  who  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  duration  of  the  war  which  he  waged 
against  the  United  States  was  indefinite,  because  the 
end  which  he  proposed,  of  the  reconquest  of  Texas, 
was  hopeless.  Besides,  there  was  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, Irom  all  his  conduct,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  convert  the  republic  of  Mexico  into  a monarchy, 


and  to  call  a foreign  European  prince  to  the  throne. 
Preparatory  to  this  end,  he  had,  during  his  short  rule, 
destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  tolerating  that 
portion  of  it  only  which  openly  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a monarchy.  The  better  to  secure  the 
success  of  his  ultimate  designs,  lie  had,  by  an  arbi- 
trary decree,  convoked  a congress — m t to  be  elected 
by  the  free  voice  of  the  people,  but  to  be  chosen  in 
a manner  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  will, 
and  (o  give  him  absolute  control  over  their  delibe- 
rations. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  believed  that 
any  revolution  in  Mexico,  founded  upon  opposition 
to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Paredes,  would  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace  as  w ell  as  to  prevent  any 
attempted  European  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
North  American  continent — both  objects  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  United  States.  Any  such  foreign  inter- 
ference, if  attempted,  must  have  been  resisted  by  the 
United  Slates.  My  views  upon  that  subject  were 
fully  communicated  to  congress  in  my  last  annual 
message.  In  any  event,  it  w as  certain  that  no  change 
whatever  in  the  government  of  Mexico  which  would 
deprive  Paredes  of  power  could  be  for  the  worse, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  while  it 
was  highly  probable  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  existing  when  congress, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May  last,  recognised  the  existence 
of  the  war  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Paredes;  and  it  became  an  object  of 
much  importance,  with  a Tiew  to  a speedy  settle- 
ment of  our  difficult ies  and  the  restoration  of  an  ho- 
norable peace,  that  Paredes  should  not  retain  power 
in  Mexico. 

Before  that  time  there  were  symptoms  of  a revolu- 
tion in  Mexico,  favored,  as  it  was  understood  to  be, 
by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  especially  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference  and  to  the 
monarchical  form  of  government.  Santa  Anna  was 
then  in  exile  in  Havana,  having  been  expelled  from 
power  and  banished  from  his  country  by  a revolution 
which  occurred  in  December,  1844;  but  it  was  known 
that  he  had  still  a considerable  parly  in  his  favor  in 
Mexico,  it  was  also  equally  well  known  that  no 
vigilance  which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron 
would,  in  all  probabililv,  have  prevented  him  from 
effecting  a landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive  gulf 
coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  lo  return  to  his  coun- 
try. He  had  openly  professed  an  entire  change  of 
policy;  had  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  subvert- 
ed the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  and  avowed  that 
he  was  now  in  favor  of  its  restoration. 

He  had  publicly  declared  his  hostility,  in  thestrong- 
est  terms,  to  the  establishment  of  a monarchy,  and  to 

European  interference  in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 

lnfoi mation  to  this  effect  had  been  received  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  dale  of  the  re- 
cognition of  the  existence  of  the  war  by  Congress, 
and  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  the  receipt  of 
the  despatch  of  our  consul  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  which  are  here- 
with transmitted.  Besides,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  must  see  the  ruinous  consequences  to 
Mexico  of  a war  with  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
would  be  his  interest  to  favor  peace. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  upon  these 
considerations  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to 
obstruct  his  return  to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt  to 
do  so.  Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
w ith  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  w hy  we 
should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  him,  by  means 
of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  the  return  of  his  rival 
lo  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  believed  that  tne 
intestine  divisions  which  ordinary  sagacity  could  not 
but  anticipate  as  the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna’s  return  to 
Mexico  and  his  contest  with  Paredes  might  strongly 
tend  to  produce  a disposition  with  both  parties  lo 
restore  and  preserve  peace  with  the  United  Stales. 
Paredes  was  a soldier  by  profession,  and  a monarch- 
ist in  principle.  lie  had  but  recently  before  been 
successful  in  a m, Hilary  revolution,  by  which  he  had 
obtained  power.  He  was  t lie  sworn  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  with  which  he  had  involved  his  coun- 
try in  the  existing  war.  Santa  Anna  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  power  by  the  army — was  known  to  be  in 
open  hostility  lo  Paredes,  and  publicly  pledged  him- 
self against  foreign  intervenlion  and  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  Mexico.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
circumstances  it  was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued 
to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  on 
the  J 3th  day  of  May  last,  the  day  on  which  the  ex- 
istence of  the  war  was  recognized  by  congress  to 
place  the  coasts  of  Mexico  under  blockade,  he  was 
directed  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to 
Mexico,  should  he  attempt  lo  return. 

A revolution  took  place  in  Mexico  in  the  earlv 
part  of  August  following,  by  w hich  the  power  of  Pa- 
redes was  overthrown,  and  he  has  since  been  ban- 
ished from  the  country , and  is  now  in  exile.  Shoitly 
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afterwards,  Santa  Anna  returned.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  his  return  may  not  yet  prove  to  be  fa- 
rorable  to  a pacific  adjustment  of  the  existing  diffi- 
culties, it  being  manifestly  his  interest  not  to  perse- 
vere in  the  prosecution  of  a war  commenced  by 
Paredes,  to  accomplish  a purpose  so  absurd  as  the 
reconquest  of  Texas  to  the  Sabine.  Had  Paredes  re- 
mained in  power,  it  is  morally  certain  that  any  paci- 
fic adjustment  would  have  been  hopeless. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Mexico 
against  the  United  Stales,  the  indignant  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  at  ODce  aroused.  Congress  promptly  res- 
ponded to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  and,  by 
the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May  last,  recognised  the 
fact  that  war  existed,  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  between 
the  United  Stales  and  that  republic,  and  granted  the 
means  necessary  for  its  rigorous  prosecution.  Being 
involved  in  a war  thus  commenced  by  Mexico,  and 
for  the  justice  of  which  on  our  part  we  may  confi- 
dently appeal  to  the  whole  world,  I resolved  to  pro- 
secute it  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Accordingly,  the 
ports  of  Mexico  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  have 
been  placed  under  blockade,  and  her  territory  invad 
ed  at  several  important  points.  The  reports  from 
the  departments  of  War  and  the  Navy  will  inform 
you  more  in  detail  of  the  measures  adopted  in  the 
emergency  in  which  our  country  was  placed,  and 
of  the  gratifying  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  various  columns  of  the  army  have  performed 
their  duty  under  great  disadvantages,  with  the  most 
distinguished  skill  and  courage.  The  victories  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  of  Monterey, 
won  against  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  against 
most  decided  advantages  in  other  respects  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  were  brilliant  in  their  execution,  and 
entitle  our  brave  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  grateful 
thanks  of  their  country.  The  nation  deplores  the 
loss  of  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  have  gallantly 
fallen  while  vindicating  and  defending  their  country’s 
rights  aud  honor. 

It  is  a subject  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  our  vo- 
lunteer citizen  soldiers,  who  so  promptly  responded 
to  their  country’s  call,  with  an  experience  of  the 
discipline  of  a camp  of  only  a few  week3,  have  borne 
their  part  in  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Monterey,  with 
a constancy  and  courage  equal  to  that  of  veteran 
troops,  and  worthy  the  highest  admiration.  The 
privations  of  long  marches  through  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  through  a wilderness,  have  been  borne 
» ithout  a murmur.  By  rapid  movements  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Mexico  with  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  has 
been  captured  without  bloodshed.  The  navy  has  co- 
operated with  the  army  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices: if  not  so  brilliant,  it  is  because  the  enemy  had 
no  force  to  meet  them  on  their  own  element,  and  be- 
cause of  the  defences  which  nature  has  interposed  in 
the  difficultiesof  the  navigation  of  the  Mexican  coast. 
Our  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  co-operation  of 
a gallant  officer  of  the  army,  and  a small  force  has- 
tily collected  in  that  distant  country,  have  acquired 
bloodless  possession  of  the  Californias,  and  the  Ame- 
rican flag  has  been  raised  at  every  important  point  ir. 
that  province. 

I congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  thus 
attended  our  military  and  naval  operations.  In  less 
than  seven  months  alter  Mexico  commenced  hostili- 
ties, at  a time  selected  by  herself,  we  have  taken 
possession  of  many  of  her  principal  ports,  driven  back 
and  pursued  her  invading  army,  arid  acquired  a mili- 
tary possession  of  the  Mexican  provinces  of  New 
Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  and  the 
Californias,  a territory  larger  in  extent  than  that  em- 
braced in  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union, 
inhabited  by  a considerable  population,  and  much 
of  it  more  than  a thousand  miles  from  the  points  at 
which  we  had  to  collect  our  forces  and  commence 
our  movements.  By  the  blockade,  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  enemy  has  been  cut  off. 

Well  may  the  American  people  be  proud  of  the 
energy  and  gallantry  of  our  regular  and  volunteer  of- 
ficers and  soldiers.  The  events  of  these  few  months 
afford  a gratifying  proof  lh3t  our  country  can,  under 
any  emergency,  confidently  rely  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  honor,  and  the  delence  of  her  rights,  on  an  ef- 
faclive  force,  ready  at  all  times  voluntarily  to  relin- 
quish the  comforts  of  home  for  the  perils  and  the 
privations  of  the  camp.  And  though  such  a force 
may  be  for  the  time  expensive,  it  is  in  the  end  eco- 
nomical. as  the  ability  to  command  it  removes  the 
necessity  of  employing  a large  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  and  proves  that  onr  people  love  their 
institutions,  and  are  ever  ready  to  defend  and  protect 
them. 

Whilst  the  war  was  in  a course  of  vigorous  and 
successful  prosecution,  being  still  anxious  to  arrest 
' its  evils,  and  considering  that,  after  brilliant  victo- 
ries of  our  arms  on  ihe  eighth  and  ninth  of  May  last, 
the  national  honor  could  not  not  be  compromilted  by 
it,  another  overture  was  made  to  Mexico,  by  my  di- 


rection, on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  last,  to  termi- 
nate hostilities  by  a peace  just  and  honorable  to  both 
countries.  On  the  thirty  first  o(  August  following, 
the  Mexican  government  declined  to  accept  this 
friendly  overture,  but  referred  it  to  the  decision  of  a 
Mexican  congress,  to  be  assembled  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  month.  ) communicate  to  yon,  here- 
with, a copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale, 
proposing  to  reopen  negotiations,  of  the  answer  of  the 
Mexican  government,  and  of  the  reply  thereto  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

The  war  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  peace.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  decision  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  to  which  our 
last  overture  has  been  referred,  may  result  in  a spee- 
dy and  honorable  peace.  With  our  experience, 
however,  of  the  unreasonable  course  of  the  Mexican 
authorities,  it  is  Ihe  part  of  wisdom  not  to  relax  in 
the  energy  of  our  military  operations  until  the  result 
is  made  known.  In  this  view,  it  is  deemed  import- 
ant to  hold  military  possession  of  all  the  provinces 
which  have  been  taken,  until  a definite  treaty  of 
peace  shall  have  been  concluded  and  ratified  by  the 
two  countries. 

The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a view  to  con- 
quest, but  having  been  commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has 
been  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  (here,  with  a view  to  obtain  an 
honourable  peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  our 
much  injured  citizens  who  hold  large  pecuniary  de- 
mands against  Mexico. 

By  the  laws  of  nations  a conquered  territory  is  sub- 
ject to  be  governed  by  the  conqueror  during  his  mili- 
tary possession,  and  until  there  is  either  a treaty  of 
peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily  withdraw  from  it.  The 
old  civil  government  being  necessarily  superseded,  it 
is  the  right  and  duly  of  the  conqueror  to  secure  his 
conquest,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  civil 
order  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by  our 
military  and  naval  commanders,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  temporary  governments  in  some  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  in  Mexico,  assimilating  them  as  far 
as  practicable  to  the  free  institutions  of  our  country. 
In  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  Califor- 
nias, little,  if  any  further  resistance  is  apprehended 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  temporary  governments 
which  have  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  war  been  established.  It 
may  be  proper  to  provide  for  the  security  of  these 
imporlantconquests  by  making  an  adequate  appropri- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifications  and 
defraying  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  possession  and  authority  over 
them. 

Near  the  close  of  your  last  session,  for  reasons 
communicated  to  congress,  I deemed  it  important,  as 
a measure  for  securing  a speedy  peace  with  Mexico, 
that  a sum  of  money  should  be  appropriated  and 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  Executive,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  made  upon  two  former  occasions  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Jetferson. 

On  the  twer.ty-sixth  of  February,  1803,  an  appro- 
priation of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  made,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  Its  object 
is  well  known.  It  was  at  that  time  in  contemplation 
to  acquire  Louisiana  from  France,  and  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  applied  as  a part  of  the  consideration  which 
might  be  paid  for  that  territory.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  February,  1806,  the  same  sum  was  in  like  manner 
appropriated,  with  a view  to  the  purchase  of  the  Flo- 
ridas  Irom  Spain.  These  appropriations  were  made 
to  facilitate  negotiations,  and  as  a means  to  enable 
the  President  to  accomplish  the  important  objects  in 
view.  Though  it  did  not  become  necessary  for  the 
President  to  use  these  appropriations,  yet  a stale  of 
things  might  have  arisen  in  which  it  would  have  been 
highly  important  for  him  to  do  so,  and  the  wisdom  of 
making  them  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  believed  that 
the  measure  recommended  at  your  last  session  met 
with  the  approbation  of  decided  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Indeed,  in  different  forms  a hill 
making  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
passed  each  house,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  it  did  not  become  a law.  The  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  recommend  the  measure  at  that  lime 
still  exisi;  and  1 again  submit  the  subject  for  your 
consideration,  and  suggest  the  importance  of  early 
action  upon  it.  Should  the  appropriation  be  made, 
and  be  not  needed,  it  will  remain  in  the  treasury: 
should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  apply  it  in  whole  or  in 
pari,  it  will  be  accounted  fur  as  other  public  expen- 
ditures. 

Immediately  after  congress  had  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  the  war  with  Mexico,  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  danger  that  privateers  might  be  fitted 
out  in  the  ports  ol  Cu'ia  and  Porto  Rico  to  prey  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States;  and  1 invited  the 
special  attention  of  the  Spanish  government  to  the 


fourteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  that  power  of 
the  twentieth  of  October,  1795,  under  which  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  either  nation  who  shall  take 
commissions  or  letters  of  marque  to  act  as  privateers 
against  the  other  “shall  be  punished  as  pirates.” 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I have 
received  assurances  from  the  Spanish  government 
that  this  article  of  the  treaty  shall  be  faithfully  ob- 
served on  its  part.  Orders  for  this  purpose  were 
immediately  tran-mitted  from  that  government  to  the 
authorities  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  exert  their  ut- 
most vigilance  in  preventing  any  altempls  to  fit  out 
privateers  in  those  islands  against  the  United  States. 
From  the  good  faith  of  Spain  I am  fully  satisfied  that 
this  treaty  will  be  executed  in  its  spirit  as  weil  as  its 
letter;  whilst  the  United  States  will,  on  their  part, 
faithfully  perform  all  the  obligations  which  it  im- 
poses on  them.  Information  has  been  recently  re- 
ceived at  the  Department  of  State  that  Ihe  Mexican 
government  hasserit  to  Havana  blank  commissions  to 
privaleers,  and  blank  certificates  of  naturalization 
signed  by  General  Salas,  the  present  head  of  the 
Mexican  government.  There  is,  also,  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  similar  documents  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  other  parls  of  the  world.  Copies  of  these  pa- 
pers, in  translation,  are  herewith  transmitted. 

As  the  preliminai ies  required  by  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations  for  commissioning  privateers  and 
regulating  their  conduct  appear  not  to  have  been  ob- 
served, and  as  these  commissions  are  in  blank,  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  names  of  citizens  and  subjects  of 
all  nations  who  may  be  willing  to  purchase  them,  the 
whole  proceeding  can  only  be  construed  as  an  invita- 
tion to  all  the  freebooters  on  earth,  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  Ihe  privilege,  to  cruise  against  American 
commerce.  It  will  be  for  our  courts  of  justice  to 
decide  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  these 
Mexican  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  shall  protect 
those  who  accept  them,  and  commit  robberies  upon 
the  high  seas  under  their  authority,  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  piracy.  If  the  certificate  of  natura- 
lization thus  granted  be  intended  by  Mexico  to 
shield  Spanish  subjects  from  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  pirates,  under  our  treaty  with  Spain,  they 
will  certainly  prove  unavailing.  Such  a subterfuge 
would  be  but  a weak  device  to  defeat  the  provisions 
of  a solemn  treaty. 

I recommend  that  congress  should  immediately 
provide  by  law  for  the  trial  and  punishment  as  pi- 
rates of  Spanish  subjects  who,  escaping  the  vigilance 
of  their  government,  shall  be  found  guilly  of  priva- 
teering against  Ihe  United  States.  Ido  not  appre- 
hend serious  danger  from  these  privateers.  Our  navy 
will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  protect  our  com- 
merce. Besides,  in  case  prizes  should  be  made  of 
American  vessels,  the  utmost  vigilance  will  be  ex- 
erted by  our  blockading  squadron  to  prevent  the  cap- 
tors  from  taking  them  into  Mexican  ports,  and  it  is 
not  apprehended  that  any  nation  will  violate  its  neu- 
trality by  suffering  such  prizes  to  be  condemned  and 
sold  within  its  jurisdiction. 

1 recommend  that  congress  should  immediately 
provide  by  law  for  granting  letters  of  marque  aid 
reprisal  against  the  Mexican  flag.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  but  few,  if  any,  commercial  vessels  of 
Mexico  upon  the  high  seas;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
probable  that  many  American  privaleers  would  be 
fitted  out,  in  case  a law  should  pass  authorising  this 
mode  of  warfare.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  certain 
that  such  privateers  may  render  good  service  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  country,  by  recapturing 
our  merchant  ships,  should  any  be  taken  by  armed 
vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag,  as  well  by  capturing 
these  vessels  themselves.  Every  means  within  our 
power  should  be  rendered  available  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
will  exhibit  a detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  finances.  The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  Ihe  30ih  of  June  last  were  of  the  value  of  $121,- 
691,797;  of  which  the  amount  exported  was  §11,- 
346.623;  leaving  the  amount  retained  in  the  country 
for  domestic  consuinpi ion  §110  345,174. 

The  value  ol  the  export  for  the  same  period  was 
§113,488.516;  of  which  §102  141,893  consisted  of 
domestic  productions,  and  §11,346,623  of  foreign 
articles. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  year 
were  twenty  nine  million  four  hundred  and  ninety 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  aud  forty  seven  dollars 
and  six  cents,  ol  u hich  there  was  derived  from  cus- 
toms twenty  six  million  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and 
eighty  seven  cents,  from  sales  of  public  lauds  two 
million  six  hundred  and  ninety  four  thousand  four 
hundred  aud  fifly  two  dollars  and  forty  eight  cents- 
and  from  incidental  and  miscellaneous  sources  ninety 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  dollars  and 
seventy  one  cents.  The  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  twenty  eight  million  thirty  one  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  twenty  cents, 
and  the  balance,  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of 
July  last,  was  nine  million  one  hundred  and  twenty 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  nine  dollars  and 
eight  cents. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  including  treasury 
notes,  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  was  twenty- 
four  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  six  thousand  four 
hundred  a d ninety  four  dollars  sixty  cents;  of 
which  the  sum  of  seventeen  million  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninetv- 
mne  dollars  and  sixty  two  cents  was  outstanding  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  1845,  leaving  the  amount  in- 
curred since  that  time  six  million  four  hundred  and 
sixty  seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety  four 
dollars  and  ninety  eight  cents. 

In  order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Mexico  with 
vigor  and  energy,  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  to 
a speedy  and  honorable  termination,  a further  loan 
will  be  necessary,  to  meet  the  espenditurers  for  the 
present  and  the  next  fiscal  years.  If  the  war  should 
be  continued  until  the  30lh  of  June,  1848— being  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year — it  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  loan  of  $23  000.000  will  be  required.  This 
estimate  is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  retain  constantly  in  ihe  treasury  four 
millions  of  dollars,  to  guard  against  contingencies. — 
If  such  surplus  were  not  required  to  be  retained, 
then  a loan  of  nineteen  million  of  dollars  would  be 
sufficient.  If,  however,  congress  should,  at  the  pre- 
sent session,  impose  a revenue  duty  on  the  principal 
articles  now  embraced  in  the  free  list , it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  annual  revenue  of  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a half,  amounting,  it  is  estimated,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1848,  to  four  millions  of  dollars,  would 
be  derived  from  lhat source;  and  the  loan  required 
would  be  reduced  by  that  amount.  It  is  estimated, 
also,  lhat  should  congress  graduate  and  reduce  such 
of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  long  m the  mar- 
ket, the  additional  revenue  derived  from  that 
source  would  be  annually,  for  several  years  to 
come,  be  tween  a half  million  and  a million  of  dol 
lars;  and  the  loan  required  may  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  also.  Should  these  measures  be  adopted, 
the  loan  required  would  not  probably  exceed  eigh- 
teen or  nnu  teen  millions  of  dollars — leaving  in  the 
treasury  a constant  surplus  of  four  millions  of  dol 
lars.  The  loan  proposed,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenditures;  both 
for  the  war  and  for  all  other  purposes,  up  to  the  30th 
of  June,  1848;  and  an  amount  of  this  loan,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half,  may  be  required  during  the  pre- 
sent fiscal  year,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding. 

In  order  that  timely  notice  may  be  given,  and  pro- 
per measures  taken  to  etfect  the  loan,  or  such  por- 
tion of  it  as  may  be  required,  it  is  important  that  the 
authority  of  congress  to  make  it  be  given  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  your  present  session.  Jt  is  suggested 
that  the  loan  should  be  contracted  for  a period  of 
twenty  years,  with  authority  to  purchase  the  stock 
and  pay”it  oft',  at  an  early  period,  at  its  market  value, 
out  ol  any  surplus  which  may  at  any  time  be  in  the 
treasury  applicable  to  that  put  pose.  Alter  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  with  Mexico.it  is  supposed 
that  a considerable  surplus  will  exist,  and  that  the 
debt  may  be  extinguished  in  a much  shorter  period 
than  that  lor  which  it  may  be  contracted.  The  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  as  that  for  which  the  proposed 
loan  may  be  contracted,  in  preference  to  a shorter 
period,  is  suggested,  because  all  experience,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  shown  that  loans  are  effected 
upon  much  better  terms  upon  long  time,  than  when 
they  are  reimbursable  at  short  dales. 

Necessary  as  this  measure  is,  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  the  inierests  of  the  country,  engaged  in  a fo- 
reign war,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  congress  will 
promptly  authorize  it. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  July 
last  exceeded  nine  millions  ol  dollars,  notwithstand- 
ing considerable  expenditures  had  been  made  for  the 
war  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  preceding. 
But  for  the  war,  the  whole  public  debt  could  and 
would  have  been  extinguished  within  a short  period; 
and  it  was  a part  of  my  settled  policy  to  do  so,  and  thus 
relieve  the  people  Irom  its  burden,  and  place  Ihe  go- 
vernment in  a position  which  would  enable  it  to  re- 
duce the  public  expenditures  to  that  economical 
standard  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare,  and  the  pure  and  wholesome  progress  of  our 
institutions. 

Among  our  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Mex- 
ico, arising  out  of  tier  refusal  to  treat  for  peace,  as 
veil  before  as  since  the  war  so  unjustly  commenced 
on  her  part,  3re  Ihe  extraordinary  expenditures  in 
which  we  have  been  involved.  Justice  to  our  own 
people  will  make  it  proper  that  Mexico  should  be 
held  responsible  for  these  expenditures. 

Economy  in  the  public  expenditures  is  at  all  times 
a high  duty  which  all  public  functionaries  of  the  go- 


vernment owe  to  the  people.  This  duty  becomes  the 
more  imperative  in  the  period  of  war,  when  large 
and  extraordinary  expenditure  becomes  unavoidable. 
During  the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico  all  our 
resources  should  be  husbanded, and  no  appropriations 
made  except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
vigorous  prosecution  and  the  due  administration  of 
the  government.  Objects  of  appropriation  which  in 
peace  may  he  deeme.d  useful  and  proper,  but  which 
are  not  indispensable  to  the  public  service,  may, 
when  the  country  is  engaied  in  a foreign  war,  be 
well  postponed  to  a future  period.  By  the  observ- 
ance of  this  policy  a',  your  present  session,  large 
amounts  may  he  saved  to  the  treasury  and  be  appli- 
ed to  objects  of  pressing  and  urgent  necessity,  and 
thus  Ihe  creation  of  a corresponding  amount  of  pub- 
lic debt  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  meant  to  recommend  that  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  appropriations  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment should  be  withheld,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  at  every  session  of  congress  appropriations  are 
proposed  for  numerous  objects,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  made,  without  materially  affecting  the  public 
interests,  and  these  it  is  recommended  should  not  be 
granted. 

The  acl  passed  at  your  last  session  “reducing  the 
duties  on  imports,”  not  having  gone  into  operation 
until  the  first  of  the  present  month,  there  has  not 
been  time  for  its  practical  effect  upon  the  revenue, 
and  the  business  of  the  country  to  be  developed.  It 
is  riot  doubted,  however,  that  the  just  policy  which 
it  adopts  will  add  largely  to  our  foreign  trade,  and 
promote  the  general  prosperity.  Allhough  it  cannot 
be  certainly  fore-een  what  amount  of  revenue  it  will 
yield,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  exceed  that  produc- 
ed by  the  act  of  1842,  which  it  superseded.  The 
leading  principles  established  by  it  are,  to  levy  the 
taxes  with  a view  to  raise  revenue,  and  to  impose 
them  upon  the  articles  imported  according  to  their 
actual  value. 

The  act  of  1842,  by  the  excessive  rates  of  duty 
which  it  imposed  on  many  articles,  either  totally  ex- 
cluded them  from  importation,  or  greatly  reduced 
the  amount  imported,  and  thus  dimmish  instead  of 
producing  revenue.  By  it  the  taxes  were  imposed, 
not  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but 
to  afford  advantages  to  favored  classes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a large  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens. — 
Those  employed  in  agriculture,  mechanical  pursuits, 
commerce  and  navigation,  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute from  their  substance  to  swell  the  profits  and 
overgrown  wealth  of  the  comparatively  few  who  had 
invested  their  capital  in  manufactures.  The  taxes 
were  not  levied  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticles upon  which  they  were  imposed;  but  widely  de- 
parting from  this  just  rule,  the  lighter  taxes  were, 
in  many  cases,  levied  upon  articles  of  luxury  and 
high  price,  and  the  heavier  taxes  on  those  of  neces- 
sity and  low  price,  consumed  by  the.  gieat  mass  of 
the  people.  It  was  a system,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
which  was  to  relieve  favored  classes,  and  the  weal- 
thy few  from  contributing  their  just  proportion  for 
the  support  of  government,  and  to  lay  the  burden  on 
the  labor  of  the  many,  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
than  manufactures. 

A system  so  unequal  and  unjust  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  existing  law,  which  imposes  duties  not 
for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  classes  or  pursuits,  but 
distributes,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  equalizes  the 
public  burdens  among  all  classes  and  occupations. — 
The  favored  classes,  who  under  the  unequal  and  un- 
just system  which  has  been  repealed,  have  hereto- 
fore realized  large  profits,  and  many  of  them  amass- 
ed large  fortunes,  at  the  expense  of  the  many  who 
have  been  made  tributary  to  them,  will  have  no  pea- 
son  to  complain  if  they  shall  be  required  to  bear 
their  just  proportion  of  taxes  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  government.  So  far  from  it,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, by  an  examination  of  the  existing  law,  that 
discriminations  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed,  within 
the  revenue  principle,  have  been  retained  in  their 
favor.  The  incidental  aid  against  foreign  competi- 
tion which  they  still  enjoy  gives  them  an  advantage 
which  no  other  pursuits  possess;  but  of  this  none 
others  vv ill  complain,  because  the  duties  levied  are 
necessary  for  revenue.  These  revenue  duties,  in- 
cluding freights  and  charges,  which  the  importer 
must  pay  before  he  can  come  in  competition  with 
the  home  manufacturer  in  our  markets,  amount,  on 
nearly  all  our  leading  branches  of  manufacture,  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  Ihe  imported 
article,  and  in  some  cases  to  almost  one  half  its  va- 
lue. With  such  advantages,  it  is  not  doubted  that 
our  domestic  manufacturers  will  continue  to  pros- 
per, realizing  in  well  conducted  establishments  even 
greater  profits  than  can  be  derived  from  any  other 
regular  business.  Indeed,  so  far  from  requiring  the 
protection  of  incidental  revenue  duties,  our  manu- 
facturers in  several  leading  branches  are  extending 
their  business,  giving  evidence  of  great  ingenuity  and 


skill,  and  of  their  ability  to  compete,  with  increased 
prospect  of  succes-,  for  the  open  market  of  the 
world.  Domestic  manufactures,  to  in  ■ t lie  of  se- 
veral millions  of  dollars,  which  ca  n a l a market 
at  home,  are  annually  exported  t > f mtlgn  countries. 
With  such  rates  of  duty  as  those  e l i bushed  by  the 
existing  law,  the  system  will  proba.dj  be  permanent; 
and  capitalists,  who  have  made  or  shall  hereafter 
make,  their  investments  in  manufactures,  will  know 
upon  what  to  rely.  The  country  will  be  satis  ied 
with  these  rates,  because  the  advantages  which  the 
manufacturers  still  enjoy  result  necessarily  from  the 
collection  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  government. 
High  protective  duties,  from  their  unjust  operation 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  give 
rise  to  extensive  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  and 
to  constant  efforts  to  change  or  repeal  them,  render- 
ing all  investments  in  manufactures  uncertain  and 
precarious.  Lower  and  more  permanent  rates  of 
duty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  yield  to  the 
manufacturer  fair  and  remunerating  profits,  will  se- 
cure him  against  the  danger  of  frequent  changes  in 
the  system,  which  cannot  fail  to  ruinously  affect  his 
interests. 

Simultaneously  with  the  relaxation  of  the  restric- 
tive policy  by  the  United  Slates,  Great  Britain,  from 
whose  example  we  derived  the  system,  has  relaxed 
hers.  She  lias  modified  her  corn  laws,  and  reduced 
many  other  duties  to  moderate  revenue  rates.  After 
ages  of  experience,  the  statesmen  ol  that  country 
have  been  constrained  by  a stern  necessity,  and  by  a 
public  opinion  having  its  deep  foundation  in  the  suf- 
ferings and  wants  of  i upoverished  millions,  to  aban- 
don a system  the  effect  of  w hich  was  to  bund  t p 
immense  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  a id  to  re- 
duce the  laboring  millions  to  pauperism  ,.nd  isery. 
Nearly  in  the  same  ratio  that  labor  was  depres-ed, 
capital  was  increased  and  concentrated  by  the  Bri- 
tish protective  policy. 

The  evils  of  the  system  in  Great  Britan  were  at 
length  rendered  intolerable,  and  it  has  been  aban- 
doned, but  not  without  a severe  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  protected  and  favored  classes  to  retain  the 
unjust  advantages  which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
It  was  expected  that  a similar  struggle  would  be 
made  by  the  same  classes  in  the  Untied  Stales,  when- 
ever an  attempt  was  made  to  modify  or  abolish  the 
same  unjust  system  here.  The  protective  policy  had 
been  in  operation  in  the  United  States  tor  a much 
shorter  period,  and  its  pernicious  effects  were  not, 
therefore,  so  clearly  perceived  and  felt.  Enough, 
however,  was  known  of  these  effects  to  induce  its 
repeal. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  face  of  the  example 
of  Great  Britain,  our  principal  foreign  customer, 
and  of  the  evils  of  a system  rendered  manifest  in 
that  country  by  long  arid  painful  experience,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  immense  advantages  which,  under  a 
more  liberal  commercial  policy,  we  are  already  de- 
riving and  must  continue  to  derive,  by  supplying  her 
starving  population  with  food,  the  Uniteb  Sta'es 
should  restore  a policy  which  she  has  been  compell- 
ed to  abandon,  and  thus  diminish  her  abiiity  to  pur- 
chase from  us  the  food  and  other  articles  which  she 
so  much  needs,  and  we  so  much  desire  to  sell. 

By  the  simultaneous  abandonment  of  the  protec- 
tive policy  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
new  and  important  markets  have  already  been  open- 
ed for  our  agricultural  and  other  products;  commerce 
and  navigation  have  received  a uew  impulse;  labor 
and  trade  have  been  released  from  the  artificial  tram- 
mels w tiich  have  so  long  fettered  them;  and  to  a great 
extent  reciprocity,  in  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
has  been  introduced  at  the  same  time  by  both  coun- 
tries, and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Great 
Britain  has  been  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances at  home,  to  abandon  a policy  which  has  been 
upheld  for  ages,  and  to  open  her  markets  for  our  im- 
mense surplus  ot  breadstuff^;  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  other  powers  ol  Europe  will  ultimately 
see  the  wisdom,  if  they  be  not  compelled  by  the 
pauperism  and  sufferings  of  their  crowded  popula- 
tion, to  pursue  a similar  policy. 

Our  farmers  are  more  deeply  interested  in  main- 
taining the  just  and  liberal  policy  of  the  existing 
law  than  any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  They  con- 
stitute a large  majority  of  our  population;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  when  they  prosper,  all  other  pursuits 
prosper  also.  They  have  heretofore  Dot  only  receiv- 
ed none  of  the  bounties  or  favors  of  government,  but, 
by  the  unequal  operations  of  the  protective  policy, 
have  been  made,  by  the  burdens  ol  taxation  which 
it  imposed,  to  contribute  to  ttie  bounties  which  have 
enriched  olhei  s. 

When  a foreign  a9  well  as  a home  -n  .i  u is  open- 
ed to  them,  they  must  receive,  as  >iie_,  nc  now  re- 
ceiving, increased  prices  lor  then  pioUn'is.  fliey 
will  find  a readier  sale,  and  at  belter  pr-oes,  lor  their 
wheat,  flour,  rice,  Indian  corn,  heel,  pork,  lard,  but. 
ter,  cheese,  and  other  articles,  which  they  produce. 
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The  home  market  alone  is  inadequate  to  enable  them 
to  dispose  of  the  immense  surplus  of  food  and  other 
articles  which  they  are  capable  of  producing,  even 
at  the  most  reduced  prices,  for  the  manifest  reason 
that  they  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  country.  The 
United  States  can,  from  their  immense  surplus,  sup- 
ply not  only  the  home  demand,  but  the  deficiencies 
of  food  required  by  the  whole  world. 

That  the  reduced  production  of  some  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food  in  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  may  have  contributed  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  our  breadstuff*  amt  provisions,  is  not  doubt- 
ed; but  that  the  great  and  efficient  cause  of  this  in- 
creased demand,  and  of  increased  prices,  consists  in 
the  removal  of  artificial  restrictions  heretofore  im- 
posed, is  deemed  to  be  equally  certain.  That  our 
exports  of  food,  already  increased  and  increasing 
beyond  former  example,  under  the  more  liberal  po- 
licy which  has  been  adopted,  will  be  still  vastly  en- 
larged, unless  they  be  checked  or  prevented  by  a re 
storation  of  the  protective  policy, cannot  be  doubled. 
That  our  commercial  and  navigating  interests  will 
be  enlarged  in  a corresponding  ratio  with  the  in 
crease  of  our  trade,  is  equally  certain;  while  our 
manufacturing  interests  will  still  be  the  favored  in- 
terests of  the  countiy,  and  receive  the  incidental 
protection  afforded  them  by  revenue  duties;  and  more 
than  this  they  cannot  justly  demand. 

In  my  annual  message  of  December  last,  a tariff 
of  revenue  duties  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
existing  law  was  recommended;  and  1 see  no  reason 
to  change  the  opinions  then  expressed.  In  view  of 
the  probable  beneficial  effects  of  that  law,  I recom- 
mend that  the  policy  established  by  it  be  main- 
tained. It  has  but  just  commenced  to  operate;  and 
to  abandon  or  modify  it  without  giving  it  a fiir 
trial,  would  be  inexpedient  and  unwise.  Should 
delects  in  any  of  its  details  be  ascertained  by  actu- 
al experience  to  exist,  these  may  be  hereafter  cor- 
rected; but  until  such  defects  shall  become  manifest, 
the  act  should  be  fairly  tested. 

It  is  submitted  to  your  consideration,  whether  it 
may  not  be  proper,  as  a war  measure,  to  impose  re- 
venue duties  on  some  of  the  articles  now  embraced 
in  the  free  list.  Should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  im- 
pose such  duties,  with  a view  to  raise  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  or  to 
avoid  to  that  extent  the  creation  of  a public  debt, 
they  rnay  be  repealed,  when  the  emergency  which 
gave  rise  to  them  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  constitute 
no  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country. 

The  act  of  the  sixth  of  August  last,  “to  provide 
for  the  belter  organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for 
the  collection,  safekeeping,,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,”  has  been  carried  into 
execution  as  rapidly  as  the  delay  necessarily  arising 
out  of  the  appointment  of  new  officets,  taking  and 
approving  their  bonds,  and  preparing  and  securing 
proper  places  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, would  permit.  It  is  not  proposed  to  depart  in 
any  respect  from  the  principles  cr  policy  on  which 
this  great  measure  is  founded.  There  arc,  however, 
defects  in  the  details  of  tiie  measure,  develop- 
ed by  its  practical  operation,  which  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  ttie  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  which  the.  attention  of  congress  is  invited.  These 
defects  would  impair  to  some  extent  the  successful 
operation  of  the  law  at  all  times,  but  are  especially 
embarrassing  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a war, 
when  the  expenditures  are  greatly  increased,  when 
loans  are  to  be  effected,  and  the  disbursements  are 
to  be  nmde  at  points  many  hundred  miles  distant,  in 
some  cases,  from  any  depository,  and  a large  portion 
of  them  in  a foreign  country.  The  modifications 
suggested  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury are  recommended  to  your  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I invite  your  at 
tenlion  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a branch  ol 
the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  New  York.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  i us'.oins  being 
collected  at  that  point,  the  demand  for  specie  to  pay 
the  duties  will  be  large;  and  a branch  mint,  where 
foreign  coin  and  bullion  could  be  immediately  con- 
vened into  Ameiicari  coin,  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  enlarge  the 
circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  be,  ai  the  same 
tin  e,  a safe  depository  of  the  public  money. 

The  importance  of  graduating  and  reducing  the 
price  ol  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  lung 
offered  in  (he  mat  ket,  at  the  minimum  rale  aulhonz 
ed  by  existing  laws,  and  remain  unsold,  induces  me 
again  to  recommend  the  subject  to  your  lavorahle 
consideration.  Many  millions  of  acres  of  these  laud  , 
have  been  offered  in  the  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  iurge  quantities  lor  more  than  ten  or 
Iwenty  years;  and  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  they 
must  remain  unsaleable  for  an  indefinite  period,  un- 
less the  price  at  which  they  may  be  purchased  shall 
be  reduced.  To  place  a price  upon  them  above  their 


real  value  is  not  only  to  prevent  their  sale,  and 
thereby  deprive  the  treasury  o(  any  income  from  that 
source,  but  it  is  unjust  to  the  slates,  in  which  they 
lie,  because  it  retards  their  growth  and  increase  of 
populaliun;  and  because  they  have  no  powe.r  to  levy 
a tax  upon  them  as  upon  other  lands  within  their 
limits,  held  by  other  proprietors  than  the  U.  States, 
for  the  support  of  their  local  governments. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  graduation  piitic.iple 
have  been  realised  by  some  of  the  stales  owning  the 
lands  within  their  limits,  in  which  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed. They  have  been  demonstrated  also  by  the  U. 
States,  acting  as  the  trustee  of  the  Chickasaw  tribe 
of  Indians,  in  the  sale  of  their  lands  lying  within  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The  Chickasaw 
Iand9,  which  would  not  command  in  the  market  the 
minimum  price  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  sale  of  their  lands,  were,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  treaty  of  1834  with  that  tribe,  subse- 
quently offered  for  sale  at  graduated  and  reduced 
rates  for  limited  periods.  The  result  was,  that  large 
quantities  of  these  lands  were  purchased  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unsoled.  The 
lands  were  disposed  of  at  their  real  value,  and  many 
persons  of  limited  means  were  enabled  to  purchase 
small  tracts,  upon  which  they  have  settle.!  with  their 
families.  That  similar  result?  would  be  produced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  graduation  policy  by  the  U. 
States,  in  all  the  states  in  which  they  are  the  own- 
ers of  large  bodies  of  lands  which  have  been  long  in 
the  market,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  cannot  be  a 
sound  policy  to  withhold  large  quantities  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  from  the  use  and  occupation  of  our  citizens, 
by  fixing  upon  them  prices  which  experience  ha3 
shown  they  will  not  command.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a wise  policy  to  afford  facilities  to  our  citizens  to 
become  the  ow  ners,  at  low  and  moderate  rates,  of 
freeholds  of  their  own,  instead  of  being  the  tenants 
and  dependants  of  others.  If  it  be  apprehended  that 
these  lands,  if  reduced  in  price,  would  be  secur- 
ed in  large  quantities  by  speculators  or  capitalists, 
the  sales  may  be  restricted,  in  limited  quantities,  to 
actual  settlers,  or  personspurchasing  for  purposes  of 
cultivation. 

In  my  last  annual  message,  I submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  congress  the  present  system  of  managing 
the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  recommend- 
ed that  they  should  be  brought  into  market  and  sold, 
upon  such  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as  con- 
gress might  prescribe.  By  the  act  of  the  eleventh  of 
July  last,  "the  reserved  lead  mines  and  contiguous  lands 
in  me  states  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  and  territories  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,”  were  authorized  to  he  sold.  The 
act  is  confined,  in  its  operation,  to  "lead  mines  and  con- 
tiguous lands.” 

A large  portion  ol  the  public  lands  containing  copper 
and  other  ores  is  repres,  tiled  to  be  very  valuable,  and  I 
recommend  that  provision  be  made  authorizing  the 
sale  of  these  lands,  up  m such  terun  anJ  conditio. is 
as  their  supposed  value  may,  in  the  judgment  ol  con 
gress,  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the' 
interests  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  inay  be  located 
upon  them. 

Jt  will  be  important,  during  your  present  session,  to 
establish  a territorial  government  and  to  extend  the  ju 
risdicticn  and  laws  ol  the  United  States  over  the  tern- 
lory  of  Oregon.  Our  laws  regulating  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains should  he  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean ; anu  lor 
the  purpose  of  executing  them  and  preserving  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  an 
additional  number  of  Indian  agencies  will  be  required, 
and  should  be  authorized  by  law.  Thu  establishment 
of  custom  houses,  and  of  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
and  provision  lor  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  such 
routes  as  the  public  convenience  will  suggest,  require 
legislative  authority.  It  will  be  proper,  also,  to  establish 
a surveyor  general's  office  in  that  territory,  and  to  make 
the  necessaiy  provisions  for  surveying  the  public  lands, 
and  bringing  them  into  market.  As  our  citizens  who 
now  reside  in  that  distant  legion  have  been  subjected  to 
many  hardships,  privations,  and  sacrifices  in  their  em- 
igration, and  by  their  improvements  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  public  land  ill  die  neighborhood  of  their 
settlements,  it  is  recommended  that  liberal  grams  be 
made  to  them  of  such  portions  of  these  lands  as  they 
may  occupy,  and  that  similar  grams  or  rights  ol  pre- 
emption he  made  to  all  who  may  emigrate  thither  with 
m a limited  period,  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  contains  detailed 
information  relative  to  the  several  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service  connected  whir  that  department.  The  opera- 
tions of  lire  army  have  been  ol  a satisfactory  and  highly 
gratifying  character. 

I recommend  to  yo.ir  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion the  measures  propused  by  the  secretary  of  war  for 
speo.i'y  fi  ling  up  tno  rank  and  tile  of  the  regular  army, 
lor  ns  greater  efficiency  in  the  field,  and  for  raising  an 
additional  lorce  to  serve  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Embarrassment  is  likely  to  arise  for  want  of  legal 
provision  auUiuiizmg  compensation  to  he  made  to  the 
ngeiiis  employed  in  iho  several  slates  and  territories  to 
pay  tlie  revolutionary  and  oilier  pensioners  die  amoun  s 
allowed  them  bylaw.  Yuiir  attention  is  invued  lo  Hie 
recoinlfloiulauons  ol  die  secretary  uf  war  on  ibis  sub- 
ject. These  ageing  incur  heavy  responsibilities,  and 


perform  impnriant  duties.  anJ  no  reason  exists  why  they 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  us  to  compen- 
sation, widi  oilier  disbursing  officers. 

Our  relations  wi'h  the  various  Indian  tribes  continue 
to  he  ot  a pacific  character.  The  unhappy  dissensions 
which  have  existed  among  the  Cherokees  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  healed.  Since  my  last  annual 
message,  impor'ant  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with 
some  of  the  tribes,  by  which  the  Indian  title  to  large 
tracts  of  valuable  land,  within  the  limits  of  the  states 
and  territories,  has  been  extinguished,  and  arrangements 
made  lor  removing  them  lo  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississ  ppi  Between  three  and  four  thousand,  of  dif- 
ferent tribes,  have  been  removed  to  tire  country  provid- 
ed for  them  by  irenly  stipulations,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  others  to  follow. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  several  tribes  pnrticu'ar  at- 
tention has  be-n  given  to  the  important  subject  of  edu- 
cation. The  number  of  schools  established  among  them 
has  been  increased,  and  additional  means  provided,  not 
only  for  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  education,  but 
of  instructing  them  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

I refer  yon  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
for  a satisfactory  view  of  ihe  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment under  his  charge  during  the  past  year.  It  is  .'ra- 
tifying m perceive,  tha'  while  the  war  with  MexicVhas 
rendered  it  necessary  10  employ  an  unusual  number  of 
our  armed  vessels  on  her  coasts,  the  protection  due  to 
our  commerce  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  has  not 
proved  insufficient.  No  means  will  he  spared  to  give  ef- 
ficiency to  the  naval  service  in  the  prosecution 'of  ins 
war;  and  I am  happy  to  know  that  the  officers  and  men 
anxiously  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country  in  any  enterprise,  however  difficult  of  ex- 
ecution. 

I recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  pro- 
position to  add  to  each  of  our  foreign  squadrons  an  effi- 
cient eea  steamer,  and,  as  especially  demanding  atten- 
tion, the  establishment  at  Pensacola  of'  the  necessary 
means  of  repairing  and  refitting  the  vessels  of  the  navy 
employed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  are  other  suggestions  in  the  report  which  de- 
serves, and,  I doubt  not,  will  receive  your  considera- 
tion. 

The  progress  and  condition  of  the  mail  service  for  the 
past  year  are  fully  presented  in  the  report  of  the  post- 
master general.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June  last  amounted  to  three  million  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dollars,  which  is  eight  hundred  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  forty- 
five  cents  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
payments  for  that  department  during  the  same  time 
amounted  to  four  millions  eighty  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  seven  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents — 
Of  this  sura  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  eighty  cents  have  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury.  The  disbursements  for  the 
year  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  anJ  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy  seven  cents 
less  than  those  of  ihe  preceding  year.  While  the  dis- 
bursements have  been  thus  diminished,  the  mail  facili- 
ties have  been  enlarged  by  tiie  new  mail  routes  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles;  an  in- 
crease of  transportation  of  one  million  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  five 
miles,  and  the  establishment  of  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen new  post  offices.  Contractors,  postmasters,  and 
others,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  h ave  per- 
formed their  duties  with  energy  and  faithfulness  deserv- 
ing commendation.  For  many  interesting  details  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  this  establishment,  you  are 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  postmaster  general;  and  his 
suggestions  for  improving  its  revenues  are  recommended 
10  your  favorable  consideration.  I repeat  the  opinion 
expressed  in  my  last  annual  message,  that  the  business 
of  ibis  department  should  be  so  regulated  i hat  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  it  should  lie  made  to  equal  the  expen- 
ditures; and  i;  is  believed  that  this  may  be  done  by  pro- 
per modifications  of  the  present  laws,  as  suggested  in 
die  report  of  the  postmaster  general,  without  cha  :ging 
the  present  rules  of  postage. 

With  full  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
your  deliberations,  it  will  be  iny  duly,  as  it  will  bo  my 
anxious  desire,  to  co-operate  with  you  in  every  constitu- 
tional effort  to  promote  the  welfare  and  maintain  tha 
honor  ol  our  common  country. 

JAMES  K FOLK. 

Washington,  December  8,  18  !6. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

AT  PHILADELPHIA,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DEC  2. 

The  third  toast  in  the  series  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion was  as  follows : 

Ihiid — Daniel  Webster — the  faithful  representa- 
tive, the  able  nrgociator,  the  fearless  statesman,  tha 
eloquent  defender  of  the  Constitution  : His  patriotic 

services  demand  our  gratitude,  Ins  untarnished  honor 
is  th  e nation’s  properly. 

The  annunciation  of  this  toast  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Brcck,  President  of  the  day,  was  accompanied  by  ve- 
ry appropriate  complimentary  remaiks.  When,  at 
their  close  (says  the  U.  S.  Gazette,)  lie  introduced 
tiie  distinguished  guest  ol  the  day,  the  piaudits  rose 
into  perfect  enthusiasm;  cheers,  clapping  of  hands, 
tiie  waving  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies,  and  the  uni- 
versal demonstrations  of  welcome,  made  it  a proud 
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and  most  exciting  moment.  Few  scenes  could  be 
presented  belter  calculated  to  awaken  the  liveliest 
emotions;  and  few  demonstrations  have  been  made 
so  thoroughly  heart-warm  and  enthusiastic.  The 
whole  mass  seemed  swayed  by  one  strong  impulse, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  as  he  glanced  around  upon  the 
brilliant  display  of  beauty  gathered  to  honor  him, 
must  have  enjoyed  feelings  of  the  most  enviable  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose,  and  was  received  with 
loud  and  long  continued  cheering;  when  silence  was 
at  length  restored  the  honorable  gentleman  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  my  duty  in  the 
first  place,  to  express  the  uncommon  emotions  which 
I feei,  in  rising  to  discuss  important  subjects  in  such 
a presence  ac  that  in  the  midst  of  which  I am.  It 
has  not  been  my  fortune  heretofore,  to  enter  upon 
such  a duty  as  is  now  before  me,  while  galleries  such 
as  these  have  been  filled  by  such  an  assemblage  of  the 
worth  and  beauty  of  the  sex.  Gentlemen,  I come 
among  you  to  address  you  as  an  assemblage  of  the 
men  of  business  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  men 
engaged  in  the  honorable  pursuits  of  private  life,  and 
having  no  other  interest  in  the  political  events  and 
occurrences  of  the  day,  than  as  the  course  and  acts 
of  government,  protect  life  and  liberty,  property  and 
industry.  You  are  merchants,  you  are  therefore 
deeply  concerned  in  the  peace  of  the  country  and  in 
whatever  respects  its  commercial  prosperity.  You 
are  manufacturers,  mechanics,  artizans:  You  have 

an  interest,  therefore,  in  all  those  wise  laws  which 
protect  capital  and  labor  thus  employed — all  those 
laws  which  shed  their  benign  influence  over  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  human  life.  You  are  holders  of 
city  property — many  of  you  are  landholders  in  the 
country — many  of  you  are  occupiers  and  cultivators 
of  your  own  land  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  ci 
ty.  1 know  you  are  all  Americans — you  are  all 
members  of  this  great  and  glorious  Republic — bound 
to  its  destiny — partaking  of  all  the  happiness  which 
its  government  is  calculated  to  afford,  and  interested 
in  every  thing  that  respects  its  present  prospects  and 
its  future  glory. 

1 am  honored  gentlemen  by  an  invitation  to  address 
such  an  assemblage  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I will  say 
that  it  is  always  agreeable  to  me  to  speak  and  to 
think  upon  great  questions,  respecting  our  political 
institutions — their  progress  and  their  results  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia-.  With  no  habits  of  public  life, 
but  such  as  have  connected  me  w ith  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States — accustomed  somewhat  to  study 
its  history  and  its  principles,  and  called  upon  now  for 
some  years  to  take  a part  in  its  administration,  so  far 
as  the  action  of  congress  is  concerned,  it  is  natural 
that  1 should  look  back  to  the  origin  of  that  indepen- 
dence, out  of  which  the  constitution  grew,  and  to  the 
constitution  itself,  out  of  which  the  government  now 
established  over  us  arose.  These  reflections  bring 
with  them  agreeable  local  associations.  The  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  w as  declared  in  yonder  hall, 
the  constitution  of  our  country  was  framed  within 
the  same  venerable  walls,  and  if  one  to  whom  that 
declaration  of  independence  and  that  constitution  are 
objects  of  supreme  human  regard  enter  that  hall,  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  gather  around  him  in  ima- 
gination the  great  men — the  illustrious  sages  who 
filled  it  on  those  successive  occasions.  They  are  all 
gone  to  their  graves.  They  have  left  their  work  be- 
hind them,  an  imperishable  memorial  of  their  wis- 
dom. (Loud  applause.) 

'J  he  city  of  Philadelphia  is  in  all  respects  much 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) She  is  in  all  respects  interested  in  whatever 
affects  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  republic.  Her  posi- 
tion along  the  line  of  the  coast  is  important — tier  po- 
pulation is  large — the  occupations  of  her  people  va- 
rious— she  is  the  capitalof  the  great  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  improperly  called  the  ‘‘Keystone”  of  the 
arch  of  the  Union.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  some 
years  ago  in  addressing  an  assemblage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city,  1 said  what  1 believed  and  now 
believe,  that  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  England, 
there  is  no  spot  upon  the  globe  full  of  so  much  natu- 
ral riches  as  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen,  a mild  and  delightful  cliamte — a rich 
and  ex u be i ant  soil,  one  of  t lie  best  in  the  world,  w ilh 
mineral  riches  beyond  calculation — 1 know  no  spot 
on  the  globe  that  can  go  beyond  her  in  any  just  state- 
ment ol  natural  power,  of  productive  power.  Penn- 
sy  Ivarua,  too,  gentlemen,  is  concerned  in  every  inter- 
est that  belongs  to  the  country.  On  her  eastern 
boundary  she  touches  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
— on  her  western  border  she  tout  lies  the  great  river 
which  carries  westward  and  southward  her  products 
raised  beyond  the  Alleghenies.  She  is  open  to  tne 
gulf  on  the  west,  to  the  ocean  on  the  cast — her  posi- 
tion is  central — tier  population  is  numerous.  Il  she 
chooses  to  say  that  she  will  connect tbe  waters  of  the 
gulf — the  navigable  waters  which  flow  into  the  gulf 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  she  can  do 


it  without  trespassing  on  any  man's  territory.  (Tre- 
mendous applause.)  It  is  with  her  a family  affair. — 
She  made  one  way — she  can  make  another,  and  by 
as  many  as  she  please,  wed  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
with  those  of  the  gulf. 

Gentlemen,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  what  Penn- 
sylvania is  and  that  greater  which  Pennsylvania  is  to 
be,  is  and  will  be  greatly  owing  to  the  constitutional 
government  under  which  we  live,  (great  applause.) 

1 would  not  with  any  idolatrous  admiration  regard  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  other  work 
of  man,  but  this  side  of  idolatry  1 hold  it  in  profound 
respect.  I believe  that  no  human  working  on  such  a 
subject — no  human  ability  exerted  for  such  an  end 
has  ever  produced  so  much  happiness,  or  holds  out 
now  to  so  many  millions  of  people  the  prospect 
through  such  a succession  of  ages  and  ages  of  so  much 
happiness  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
(great  applause.)  We  who  are  here  for  one  genera- 
tion— for  a single  life,  and  yet  in  our  several  stations 
and  relations  in  society — entrusted  in  some  degree 
with  its  protection  and  support — what  duty  does  it 
devolve — what  duty  does  it  not  devolve  upon  us? 

Gentlemen  there  were  those  in  the  country  at  the 
time  the  constitution  was  adopted  that  did  not  ap- 
prove it.  Some  feared  it  from  an  excessive  jealousy 
of  power;  others  for  various  causes  disliked  it.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
adopted  it,  and  placed  Washington  at  the  head  of  the 
first  administration  of  the  Government,  (loud  ap- 
plause.) This  constitution  fairly  expounded,  justly 
interpreted,  is  the  bond  of  our  Union.  Those  who 
opposed  it  were  all  bound  in  honor  and  justice  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  himself  op- 
posed it,  but  who,  when  it  was  adopted,  took  it  in  the 
fullness  of  its  spirit,  and  to  the  highest  extent  of  its 
honest  interpretation,  (great  applause.)  It  was  not 
then  fair  for  those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  to  come  under  it  afterwards  and  at- 
tempt to  fritter  away  its  provisions  because  they  dis- 
liked it.  The  people  had  adopted  it,  and  they  were 
bound  by  it  in  its  fair  and  full  construction  and  inter- 
pretation. (Applause.)  For  the  same  reason,  gen- 
tlemen, those  called  upon  to  exercise  high  functions 
under  the  constitution  in  our  day,  may  think  that 
they  could  have  made  a better  one.  It  may  be  the 
misfortune  of  the  age  of  our  fathers  that  they  had  not 
the  intelligence  of  this.  (Laughter.)  They  may 
think  that  they  could  have  made  it  better — that  this 
thing  and  that  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  it,  and 
therefore  they  will  try  to  get  it  out  of  it.  (Laughter.) 
Thai’s  not  fair.  Every  man  that  is  called  upon  to 
administer  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
act  under  it  in  any  respect,  is  bound  in  honor  and 
faith  and  duty  to  take  it  in  its  ordinary  acceptation — 
to  act  upon  it  as  it  was  received  and  understood  by 
those  who  framed  it,  and  by  the  people  when  they 
adopted  it,  and  even  practised  upon  as  since  through 
all  administrations  of  the  government. 

It  may  have  happened — I think  it  has  happened 
that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  spirit  of 
this  instrument  has  been  departed  from — in  which  in 
effect  violations  of  its  spirit  have  taken  place.  What 
of  that?  are  you  to  abandon  it  on  that  account?  are 
we  to  abandon  it?  Why,  I should  as  soon  think  of 
abandoning  my  own  father  when  ruffians  attacked 
him!  (Loud  and  long  continued  applause.)  No! 
we  are  to  rally  around  it  with  all  our  power  and  all 
our  force — determined  to  stand  by  it  or  fall  with  it. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  great  lovers  of  liberty 
in  the  early  periods  of  English  history  ? They  pass- 
ed Magna  Charta  against  King  John.  The  crown 
violated  it.  What  did  they  do?  They  refrained — 
they  re-asserted — they  reinforced  it — and  that’s  what 
we  are  to  do,  gentlemen,  (tremendous  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  1 have  never  felt  more  interested,  1 
may  say,  never  so  much  interisted,  in  the  course  of 
my  public  life,  as  during  some  periods  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  J could  not  but  persuade  myself 
that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  most  important  events. 
It  was  my  purpose,  towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
to  consider  with  some  care  the  acts  of  Congress,  and 
the  course  of  the  administration  during  that  session. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  the  fleeting  hours  of 
the  last  week  of  the  session,  no  opportunity  was  of 
fered,  and  I therefore  announced  a purpose  of  taking 
some  occasion  before  the  public,  of  reviewing  the 
acts  of  congress  during  the  last  session,  and  of  mak- 
ing such  comments  upon  them  as,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, they  deserved.  This  may  be  a proper  occasion 
for  that  duty  — (great  applause.)  Butmy  purpose  has 
been  so  long  delerred,  that  it  has  been  anticipated. — 
Other  commentators  have  arisen,  more  effective  than 
1,  and  they  have  given  their  comments  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  last  session  of  congress — (laughter  and 
applause.) 

Gentlemen,  the  political  events  that  have  occurred 
in  the  country  since  the  termination  of  the  session, 
have  impressed  me  with  very  profound  feelings.  The 
results  of  the  elections,  especially  in  the  central  states 


on  the  Atlantic,  while  they  have  awakened  new 
hopes  and  new  prospects,  have  been  nevertheless  of 
a nature  to  excite  emotions  far  too  deep,  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  evanescent  glow  of  party  feeling.  It 
appears  to  me  quite  plain  that  no  such  revolution  of 
public  opinion  as  we  have  r.ow  witnessed,  has  hap- 
pened in  this  country  before  for  nearly  fifty  years. — 

I may  confine  my  remarks  in  the  general,  to  those 
two  great  slates,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.— 
(Applanse.)  When  has  such  a change  of  public  sen- 
timent been  manifested  before  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania since  the  great  controversy  of  ’99  and  1800? 
At  the  period  a very  strong  political  dispute  wascar- 
ried  on  in  this  city,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  of  which 
controversy,  the  election  between  Governor  McKean 
and  Mr.  Ross  was  one  part  and  one  element. 

The  former  was  elected,  and  certain  political  re- 
sults followed.  Since  that  lime  no  such  an  entire  re- 
volution of  popular  sentiments  in  regard  to  questions 
connected  with  the  general  government,  as  that  wit- 
nessed within  the  last  year,  has  taken  place.  I may 
say  the  same,  in  substance,  1 believe  of  New  York. 
Since  the  time  of  the  great  controversy  in  that  Slate 
about  the  same  period,  1 know  of  no  change  of  sen- 
timent in  New  York,  which  has  taken  every  body  so 
much  by  surprise.  At  the  S3tne  time,  it  is  quite  ma- 
nifest that  these  changes  have  not  been  produced  by 
effort.  The  country  has  been  calm — the  public  mind 
serene.  There  have  been  no  mass  meetings — no  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  the  press — no  great  attempts  of 
any  kind  to  influence  men’s  opinion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  qualifying 
the  whole  occurrence,  is  the  spontaneous  self-moved, 
conscientious  conviction  and  feeling  of  the  people, 
producing  this  result.  (Great  applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  is,  what  is  this  revo- 
lution? What  is  its  character?  For  whom  and  a- 
gainst  whom?  For  what  and  against  what? 

Gentlemen,  I intend  to  perform  the  duty  before 
me  this  evening  without  denunciation,  without  vitu- 
peration; 1 intend  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  re- 
flections upon  men,  and  all  unjust  reflections  upon 
parties.  But  it  does  appear  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  noon  day,  that  this  revolution  which  has  ta- 
ken place  in  the  country  in  public  sentiment,  is  a re- 
volution against  the  measures  and  principles  of  this 
now  existing  administration,  (enthusiastic  applause, 
which  continued  for  several  minutes.)  It  is  against 
the  manner  m which  this  war  with  Mexico  has  been 
brought  on,  (loud  cries  of  “your  right”  “your  right,” 
and  “great  applause.”)  It  is  against  the  Tariff  of 
1846,  (deafening  applause.)  It  is  against  that  absur- 
dity of  all  absurdities — the  sub  treasury  bill,  (roars  of 
laughter.)  It  is  against  the  duplicate  vetoes.  (Great 
applause.) 

Gentlemen,  the  present  administration  is  not  re- 
garded as  the  just  representative,  or  the  regular  suc- 
cessor of  any  administration.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
In  its  principles  and  in  its  measures,  it  certainly  does 
not  resemble  the  administration  of  Jackson  or  Van 
Buren,  and  God  knows  it  resembles  no  other  one. — 
(Roars  of  laughter.) 

Now  we  must  be  just— we  must  be  just  to  those 
who  in  time  past  have  differed  from  us.  We  muslin 
some  measure  forget  the  things  which  are  behind. — ■ 
I lake  this  to  be  the  truth,  that  this  administration  has 
adopted  a system  and  measures  of  its  own,  and  as- 
sumed a character  of  its  own,  distinct  and  settled 
from  what  was  known  under  the  preceuing  adminis- 
tration. 1 take  it  to  be  for  that  reason  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  state  and 
in  other  states,  who  were  suppoitersof  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s administration,  and  ■Mr.  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration, repudiate  this  administration.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I think  therefore,  that  this  administration  stands  alone 
— I will  not  say  in  its  glory — but  certainly  in  its  mea- 
sures and  policy.  I think  it  certain  that  the  sober 
minded  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  who 
have  heretofore  sustained  w hat  has  been  called  the 
democratic  party,  have  found  that  this  administration 
of  Mr.  Polk  either  adopts  new  measures  not  before 
known  to  the  party,  or  has  carried  the  sentiments  of 
the  party,  hitherto  expressed,  to  such  extremes  that 
it  is  impossible  for  honest  and  just  men  to  follow  it, 
and  that  therefore  they  have  come  out — laying  aside 
the  natural  reluctance  which  men  do  feel  in  acting 
against  the  party  of  their  friends — they  have  come 
out  nevertheless,  and  in  order  to  manifest  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  principles  and  measures  of  this 
administration,  they  have  flocked  to  the  polls  by 
thousands  and  given  plumpers  to  the  Whig  men  and 
measures.  (Applause.)  Now  are  they  right  in  this! 
Are  they  right?  Gentlemen  it  is  perfectly  evident  to 
me  that  they  are  right — that  on  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest, to  these  central  states  and  to  all  the  States, 
the  principles  and  measures  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration are  maiked  departures  from  the  principles 
and  measures  of  General  Jackson. 

I will,  with  your  permission  and  patience,  genlle_ 
men,  illustrate  this  sentiment  by  one  or  two  instan_ 
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ces,  beginning  w;th  that  of  the  protective  policy  of 
the  country—  nil  applause.) 

It  seems  to  me  almost  too  light  a question  to  ask 
whether,  in  ttiis  respect,  young  Hickory  is  like  old 
Hickory.  But  it  is  a great  question  to  be  put  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  put 
and  which  they  have  answered,  whether  the  princi- 
ples of  the  present  administration  on  the  protective 
policy  of  the  country,  are,  or  are  not  entire  depar- 
tures from  the  principles  of  Andrew  Jackson.  I say 
they  are — (loud  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  1 have  not  been  an  advocate  of  the  po 
licy  of  General  Jackson.  We  all  know  that  he  was 
a man  of  decided  and  strong  character.  For  one,  1 
believe  that  in  general  his  wishes  were  all  for  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  country — (applause.)  He 
thought,  perhaps,  that  to  establish  that  happiness, 
and  perfect  that  glory,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
exert  a little  more  power  than  I thought  the  consti- 
tution possessed — (laughter  and  cheers.)  But  I ne- 
ver doubted  that  he  meant  well;  while  he  sought  to 
establish  his  own  glory  and  renown,  to  connect 
them  with  the  glory  and  renown  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  passage  of  what  is  called,  or 
has  been  called,  the  compromise  act  of  ’33,  no  great 
agitation  arose  on  the  tariff  subject  until  the  expira- 
tion, or  near  the  expiration,  of  the  period  prescribed 
by  that  act.  Within  that  time,  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  ad- 
ministration began,  went  through,  and  terminated. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country,  therefore,  and  the 
business  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  presi- 
dent and  congress,  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Van  Buren  to 
express  an  opinion  respecting  the  protective  policy 
of  the  country. 

But  I go  on  now  to  compare  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples ol  the  present  president  of  the  United  States, 
as  expressed  by  him  officially,  with  the  principles 
and  opinions  of  Gen.  Jackson,  during  his  presidency, 
as  expressed  by  himself  officially.  I begin,  gentle- 
men, by  reading  to  you  what  Mr.  Polk  says  upon 
this  subject  of  protection,  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, in  his  message,  being  his  first  annual  message, 
and  here  it  is.  Jt  will  require  some  attention  frum 
you,  gentlemen.  I hope  you  will  not  think  me  pre 
suming  too  much  upon  your  patience.  (Cries  of  “No, 
no,  go  on.”) 

Hear,  then,  what  Mr.  Polk  says  in  his  message  last 
December,  on  the  opening  of  congress: 
l “The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  imports  should 
be  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 
government.  Congress  may,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a sound  discretion,  discriminate  in  arrang- 
ing the  rales  of  duty  on  different  articles;  but  the 
discriminations  should  be  within  the  revenue  stand- 
ard, and  be  made  with  the  view  to  raise  money  for 
the  support  of  government.” 

“If  congress  levy  a duty  for  revenue  of  one  per 
cent,  on  a given  article,  it  will  produce  a given 
amount  of  money  to  the  treasury,  and  will  inciden- 
tally and  necessarily  ulford  protection  or  advantage 
to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  to  the  home  manufac- 
turer of  a similar  or  like  article  over  the  impor- 
ter. If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  it  will 
produce  a greater  amount  of  money,  and  afford  greater 
protection.  If  it  be  raised  to  twenty,  twenty  five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  and  if,  as  it  is  raised,  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  is  found  to  be  increased,  the  protec- 
tion and  advantage  will  also  be  increased,  but  if  it 
be  raised  to  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  revenue  produced  at  that  rate  is  less  than  at  the 
rate  of  thirty,  it  ceases  to  be  revenue  duly.  The 
precise  point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  duties  at 
which  it  is  ascertained  from  experience,  that  the 
revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  of  duly 
which  can  be  laid  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  col- 
lecting money  for  the  support  of  the  government.” 

Now  gentlemen,  some  good  people  wish  to  know 
what  he  meant  by  the  revenue  standard.  But  what 
ever  else  he  means,  he  certainly  means  to  go  against 
all  protection.  He  means  that  the  sole  and  exclusive 
object  to  be  regarded  by  the  legislator  in  imposing 
duties  is  to  obtain  money  for  the  revenue  and  nothing 
else.  He  says  truly  that  if  a duty  be  laid  an  inci- 
dental benefit  may  accrue  to  the  producer  at  home. 
But  it  is  incidental  or  accidental,  it  is  adventitious, 
it  is  not  a matter  to  be  taken  into  the  view  of  the 
law  makers.  That  is  his  doctrine  as  plain  aB  woids 
can  make  it.  It  is  to  lay  such  duties  as  may  be  most 
beneficial  in  revenue,  and  nothing  but  revenue,  and 
if  in  raising  a revenue  duty  it  shall  happen  that  do- 
mestic manufactures  are  protected,  why  that’s  all 
very  well. 

But  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  is 
not  to  be  any  object  of  concern,  nor  furnish  any 
motive  to  those  w no  make  the  law.  1 think  1 have 
not  roisrepiesenled  Mr.  Polk.  1 think  his  meaning 
sufficiently  plain.  He  would  not  himself  deny  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  He  is  for  laying  taxes  for 
revenue  and  for  revenue  alone,  just  as  if  there  was 


no  iron  manufacturers  or  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Polk.  Is 
that  General  Jackson’s  doctrine?  Was  it  ever  his 
doctrine?  Let  us  see.  I read  you  an  extract  from 
General  Jackson’s  first  message.  He  says: 

“The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the 
duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manu- 
facture, is  that  which  will  place  our  own  in  fair 
competition  with  those  of  other  countries;  and  (he 
inducements  to  advance  even  a step  beyond  this 
point,  are  controlling,  in  regard  to  those  articles 
which  are  of  primary  necessity  in  time  of  war.” 

What  is  that  doctrine?  Does  it  not  say  in  so  many 
words  that  in  imposing  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign 
manufactures  it  is  the  business  of  the  framers  of  the 
law  to  lay  such  duties,  and  to  lay  them  in  such  a way 
as  shall  give  our  own  producers  a fair  competition 
against  the  foreign  producer.  [Applause]  And  did’nt 
he  go  further  and  say — (and  you,  Pennsylvanians, 
from  here  to  Pittsburgh,  and  all  you  workers  in  iron 
and  owners  of  iron  mines  may  consider  it) — did’nt 
he  go  further  and  say,  that  in  regard  to  articles  of 
primary  importance  in  lime  of  war  we  are  under 
controlling  reasons  for  going  a step  further,  and  put- 
ting down  foreign  competition,  (applause.)  Now  I 
submit  it  to  you,  gentlemen  instead  of  putting  down 
foreign  competition,  doesn’t  he  go  for  putting  down 
our  own  competition?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
will  read  to  you  gentlemen,  an  extract  from  Genera  I 
Jackson’s  second  message,  which  in  my  opinion  ad- 
vises the  true  doctrine — the  true  American  constitu- 
tional doctrine,  fully,  clearly,  admirably. 

“The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports,  originally 
belonged  to  the  several  states,  the  right  to  adjust 
those  duties  i villi  the  view  to  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic branches  of  industry,  is  completely  identical 
with  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  the  one  without  the  other. 

The  states  have  delegated  their  whole  authority 
over  imports  to  the  general  government  without  li- 
mitation or  restriction,  saving  the  very  inconsiderable 
reservation  relating  to  their  inspection  laws.  This 
authority  having  thus  passed  entirely  from  the  states, 
the  right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
does  not  exist  in  them;  and  consequently  if  it  be  not 
possessed  by  the  general  government  it  must  be  ex- 
tinct. Our  political  system  would  thus  present  the 
anomaly  of  a people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster 
their  own  industry,  and  to  contract  the  most  selfish 
and  destructive  policy  which  might  be  adopted  by 
foreign  nations. 

This  surely  cannot  be  the  case;  this  indispensable 
power  thus  surrendered  by  the  states,  must  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  authority  on  the  subject  expressly 
delegated  to  congress. 

In  this  conclusion,  I am  confirmed  as  well  by  the 
opinions  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe,  who  have  each  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  exercise  of  this  right  under  the  constitu- 
tion, as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  congress,  the  con- 
tinued acquiescence  of  the  states,  and  the  general 
understanding  ot  the  people.” 

It  appeared  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  these  extracts 
from  General  Jackson’s  messages  read  very  differ- 
ently from  the  extracts  from  President  Polk’s  mes- 
sage, at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  congress. 

1 think  that  his  notion  of  a revenue  standard — if  he 
means  anyth i ng  by  it  beyond  this,  that  it  is  the  sole 
business  of  this  government  to  obtain  as  much  mo- 
ney as  it  needs,  and  to  obtain  it  the  best  way  it  can — 
if  he  means  to  say  that  there  is  any  other  object  be- 
longing to  the  revenue  standard  as  incidental,  which 
may  or  may  not  happen,  all  is  visionary,  and  when 
touched  by  the  principles  thus  announced  by  general 
Jackson  will  explode  like  gunpowder.  (Applause.) 
You  perceive  then,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  address  to 
congress,  General  Jackson  addressed  himself  direct- 
ly to  the  object.  He  says  in  raising  revenues,  con- 
sider that  your  duly  is  to  arrange  duties  on  imports 
so  as  to  give  the  manufacturer  of  the  country  a fair 
competition,  and  in  certain  articles  to  suppress  fo- 
reign competition.  There  is  an  object — a purpose — a 
motive,  and  it  is  not  left  to  the  cabalistic  word,  inci- 
dental. 

Again,  having  said  that  I believe  that  the  people 
of  this  couniry  see  the  difference  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gen.  Jacksen  and  the  principles  of  this  ad- 
ministration on  the  great  subject  of  protection,  I 
think  they  see  the  difference  also  upon  other  import- 
ant subjects. 

Now  it  happened  in  the  course  of  Gen.  Jackson’s 
administration  in  very  excited  times,  he  negatived 
the  Maysville  road  bill,  the  harbor  bill  and  many 
other  bills,  but  1 think  that  the  people  of  Western 
New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Michigan,  even  of 
Indiana,  of  Illinois,  and  all  the  west  and  southwest, 
think  they  see,  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
by  the  president  in  regard  to  the  harbor  bill,  an  op- 
position to  works  of  this  kind,  stronger,  broader  and 
carried  to  a greater  extent  than  Gan.  Jackson  ever 


sanctioned  or  called  for.  More  of  this  presently; 
but  in  the  next  place,  the  war — the  war  claims  our 
attention.  I am  accustomed  to  mix  so  far  as  I am 
able — so  far  as  my  circumstances  will  allow,  with 
men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  life;  men  of  va- 
rious political  opinons,  and  your  avocations  and  con- 
cerns in  life  will  lead  you  to  do  the  same — and  I 
now  ask  you,  if  you  ever  found  a sensible  and  rea- 
sonable man  who  ever  said  to  you  that  he  believed 
that  if  General  Jackson  or  Martin  Van  Buren  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  government,  we  should  ever 
have  had  this  Mexican  war.  (Cheers.)  I have  found 
none  such.  Why,  we  all  know  gentlemen  that  the 
president — I have  not  to  settle  questions  of  greater 
or  less  worth,  or  the  peculiar  claims  between  gentle- 
men of  a party  to  which  1 do  not  belong — but  we  all 
know  the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  came  into  office  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  That  he  came  on  in  the  Texas  in- 
terest, and  for  a Texas  purpose,  and  we  all  know 
that  Texas  and  Texas  purposes  have  led  on  to  this 
war.  (Applause.)  Therefore  I say,  I know  no  man 
of  intelligence  and  sound  judgment  who  believes  if  the 
Baltimore  convention  had  nominated,  and  the  peo- 
ple elected,  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency — that 
we  should  now  have  a Mexican  war. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  has  been  to  show 
you,  gentlemen,  what  I consider  to  have  been  the 
causes  of  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  itself;  and  it  is  vain  for  any  body  to 
say,  that  any  local  causes  here  or  local  causes  there, 
have  brought  about  the  change.  That  nnti-rentism 
in  New  York,  and  some  other  ism  in  Pennsylvania 
has  produced  such  important  results  is  folly — there 
is  nothing  at  all  in  it.  (Laughter.)  The  test  is  this: 
Do  you  say  that  questions  of  slate  policy  or  state 
elections  only  have  influenced  these  results?  If  you 
say  60,  then  look  at  the  elections  for  members  of 
congress.  Members  of  congress  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  state  questions,  and  the  truth  is  that  elec- 
tions of  members  of  congress  in  this  state,  and  New 
York,  have  been  carried  by  larger  majorities  than 
any  other  elections.  (Cheers.) 

These  elections  have  been  governed  mainly  by 
questions  of  national  policy.  There  were  counties  in 
N.  York,  which  anli-rentism  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
There  are  counties  in  New  York  in  which  anti  rent 
influence  was  as  much  on  one  side  as  the  other.  But 
take  the  lest  even  in  regard  to  them.  1 found  it  stat- 
ed, and  I believe  correctly,  that  Mr.  Fish,  the  whig 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor — I believe  him 
to  be  a most  respectable  and  honorable  man — and 
certainly  not  a supporter  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  anti  rent  doctrine — 1 found  it 
stated  that  he  obtained  more  votes  for  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor,  than  Mr.  Wright  received  as 
the  democratic  candidate  for  Governer.  That  flat- 
tering unction  therefore,  gentlemen  cannot  lay  to 
themselves.  There  is  therefore  no  getting  over  the 
result  of  the  popular  election — nor  getting  beyond  it 
or  getting  around  it — or  behind  it — nor  doing  any 
thing  with  it  but  acknowledging  it  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  against  the  measuies  of  the  present 
administration. 

I proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  occur- 
rences of  the  session,  connected  with  the  previous 
course  of  the  administration  since  Mr.  Polk  assumed 
the  office  of  president.  The  question  respecting  the 
territory  of  Oregon  is  a settled  question;  all  are  glad 
that  it  is  so;  I am  not  about  to  disturb  it  nor  do  1 
wish  to  revive  discussion  connected  with  it;  but  in 
two  or  three  respects  it  is  worth  while  to  make  3ome 
remarks  upon  it. 

By  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of  18*12,  all  ques- 
tions subsisting  between  the  United  Slates  and  Ung- 
land were  settled  and  adjusted,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Oregon  controversy.  (Tremendous  cheers,) 
i must  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  the  allusion.  I 
did  not  mean  by  any  allusion  of  that  sort  to  give  oc- 
casion for  any  expression  of  public  feeling  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  services.  (Renewed  applause.) 
The  Oregon  question  remained,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  its  importance  and  the  intensity  with 
which  it  was  pressed  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  grew  greater  when  every  other  subject  of 
dispute  had  ceased. 

1 do  not  mention  it  as  a matter  of  reproach  at  all 
— for  I hold  every  man,  especially  every  man  in 
public  life,  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  opinion,  and  to  discharge  his 
duty  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience; 
but  I hope  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
upon  his  accession  to  the  presidential  office,  it  pleas- 
ed the  president  of  the  United  States  to  entrust  the 
duties  of  the  stale  department,  which  directs  our 
foreign  relations,  pending  this  Oregon  controversy, 
in  the  hands  of  a distinguished  gentleman,  who  was 
one  of  the  few  who  opposed — and  he  did  oppose  with 
great  zeal  and  great  ability — the  whole  settlement 
of  ’42. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  assembled  in  May, 
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1344.  One  of  its  prominent  proceedings  was  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  respecting  our  title  to 
Oregon.  It  passed  a resolution  in  ihese  words:-- 
(Mr*  W.  here  read  the  famous  Baltimore  Convention 
resolution,  which  elicited  roars  of  laughter.)  Mr. 
Polk  in  his  inaugural  speech  adopts  the  same  idea  in 
the  very  same  words.  It  is  repeated  again  in  very 
much  the  same  words  bv  the  secretary  of  state  by 
the  direction  of  the  president  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Pa- 
kf-nham,  dated  30th  August,  1845;  and  Mr.  Polk  in 
his  first  annual  message  having  made  some  apology 
for  entering  into  a negotiation  with  Ivigland  on  the 
basis  of  former  offers  of  this  government,  says  that 
having  rejected  these  offers,  he  regarded  our  title  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon  as  clear  and  unquestionable. — 
So  in  all  ihe  debates  in  the  two  houses — everywhere 

in  and  out  of  congress — the  universal  echo  was, 

that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  clear  and 
unquestionable.  (Roars  of  laughter. ) The  Baltimore 
resolutions,  in  sentiments  and  in  words  ran  through 
all  documents,  all  speeches,  and  in  all  newspapers. 
1(  you  knew  what  the  Baltimore  Convention  had  said, 
you  knew  what  all  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
party  had  said — would  say,  might  have  said  or  could, 
would,  or  should  say.  (Laughter.)  I remember  gen- 
tlemen that  when  I was  at  school,  and  upon  the 
Greek  form,  I felt  exceedingly  obliged  to  Homer’s 
Messengers  for  the  exact  literal  fidelity  with  which 
they  delivered  their  messages. 

The  seven  or  eight  lines  of  good  Homeric  Greek,  in 
which  they  had  received  the  commands  of  Agamem- 
non or  Achilles,  were  recited  to  whomsoever  the  mes- 
sage was  to  be  carried,  and  as  they  repeated  it  ver- 
batim, it  saved  me  the  trouble  of  learning  so  much 
more  Greek,  (much  laughter.)  Anybody  who  at- 
tended the  Baltimore  Convention  seemed  to  have  no 
need  to  have  studied  anything  else.  (Loud  laugh- 
ter.) Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  the  clearness  of  Ihe 
tale  was  a good  deal  questioned  by  a distinguished 
gentleman  trom  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton)  and  the  end 
was.  1 think,  a just  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question  by  division  of  the  territory;  49  carried 
it  against  54.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now  gentlemen,  the 
remai  kahle  characteristic  of  the  settlement  ot  this 
Oregon  question  by  treaty  is  this:  In  the  general 

operation  of  government  treaties,  they  are  negotiat- 
ed by  the  senate  and  only  agreed  to  on  that  account 
by  Lite  president.  (Laughter.)  In  August,  1345,  all 
effort  of  the  administration  to  settle  the  Oregon 
question  by  negotiation  had  come  to  an  end,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  from  that  day  to  the  absolute  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty,  the  administration,  or  its  agents 
at  home,  or  its  agents  abroad,  did  the  least  thing  on 
earth  to  advance  the  negotiation  towards  settlement 
in  any  shape — not  one  single  step — and  if  it  had 
stood  where  they  left  it,  it  would  remain  unsettled 
at  this  moment.  But  it  was  settled.  The  discussions 
in  congress — the  discus-ions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water — the  general  sense  of  the  community  was 
loudly  proclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  two  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  modern  times  rushing  into  war, 
and  shedding  Christian  blood  in  such  controversy. — 
All  enforced  the  conviction  that  it  was  a question  to 
be  settled.  (Loud  applause.)  And  that  being  set- 
tled, there  is  only  one  other  topic  connected  with 
this  subject  upon  which  1 will  detain  you  with  any 
remarks.  I would  not  do  this  if  i did  not  think  the 
honor  of  the  country  somewhat  concerned,  and  if  1 
did  not  desire  to  exptess  my  own  dissatisfaction  with 
the  course  of  the  administration.  What  I refer  to 
i:,  the  repealed  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  adminis 
trsti  m to  submit  this  question  to  honorable  fair  ar- 
bitration. After  the  United  States  government  had 
withdrawn  ali  its  offers,  and  the  ca=e  stood  open,  the 
Briti-.h  minister  at  Washington  offered  to  refer  the 
matter  to  any  referees,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties,  to  make  a division  of  the  territory.  The 
American  minister  said  that  he  did  not  admit  that 
division  ought  to  be  made— that  the  title  of  the 
United  States  was  clear  and  unquestionable  to  the 
whole.  Very  well,  said  the  British  minister,  that  is 
a matter  on  which  England  thinks  she  has  some 
right  thc-re,  as  clearly  as  you  think  that  you  have  ail 
the  right.  How  is  it  to  be  settled?  The  English 
minister  proposed  to  refer  the  whole  question,  title 
and  all  to  any  sovereign  power — or  if  not  that,  to 
any  impartial  umpire — to  men  of  character  anti 
honor,  whom  the  wealth  of  the  world  could  not 
bribe — whom  no  inlluenee  of  England  or  America 
could  sway  from  honor  arid  principle;  and  having 
given  other  reasons,  such  as  they  were,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  informs  him  that  the  president,  might 
rest,  or  does  rest,  upon  the  single  reason,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  president,  a question  con- 
cerning territory  ol  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  any  arbitration  whatever.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

How  is  this?  What  sort  of  doctrine  is  this?  Why 
1 take  it  that  every  question  of  boundary  is  a ques- 
tion of  territory,  and  I take  that  from  the  origin  of 


our  government.  From  Genera!  Washington's  time, 
under  all  successive  administrations  down  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring 
questions  of  boundary  to  arbitration.  The  eastern 
questions  in  Gen.  Washington’s  time  were  referred 
to  arbitration.  Each  government  appointed  two 
commissioners;  ihese  four  agreed  upon  a fifth,,  or  if 
they  could  not  agree  he  was  selected  by  lot,  and  the 
government  remained  bound  by  it  from  that  day  to 
this.  This  reference  of  disputed  boundaries  to  some 
form  of  arbitration  has  been  the  practice  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  and  Van  Bu- 
ren,  and  has  always  been  sanctioned  by  the  senate 
and  people.  Now  comes  President  Polk  and  says, 
that  no  question  of  territory  ought  to  be  referred  to 
any  arbitration  whatever,  however  constituted. — 
Well,  what  does  it  lead  to?  How  are  disputes  be- 
tween different  governments  to  be  settled?  Yes — 
there’s  the  infirmity  of  human  nature.  Two  go 
vernments,  like  two  men,  do  not  see  their  respec- 
tive lights  in  the  same  light — is  there  no  way  to  set- 
tle it  but  to  draw  the  sword? — who  does  not  see 
that  this  doctrine  leads  directly  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  strongest?  (Cheers.)  Why  let  us  suppose  a 
question  of  boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 
There’s  a dispute — but  Russia,  says  his  magisterial 
emperor  is  of  opinion  that  his  right  to  land  which 
he  claims,  is  clear  and  unquestionable.  Sweden 
djiibts  it  and  argues  against  it.  But  she  has 
not  the  good  fortune  to  convince  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  says  she  will  refer  to  England, 
France,  or  any  other  nation  under  heaven;  but  his 
majesty  is  of  opinion  that  any  question  of  territory 
ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  any  arbitration  what- 
ever. What  then?  What  remains  to  the  meaner 
power?  Naught  but  hopeless  war,  or  the  worst,  ab- 
ject submission — and  does’nt  this  doctrine  go  always 
to  establish  ihe  power  of  the  strongest — taking  public 
questions  between  nations  anJ  nations  from  the  con- 
trol of  enlightened  public  opinion  and  judgment  of 
the  world?  and  subjecting  them  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  longest  sword? 

I do  not  think  that  this  correspondence  has  raised 
the  character  of  the  United  States  in  the  judgment 
of  the  civilized  world,  (Cheers.)  1 take  occasion 
to  say  that  for  myself  I do  not  hold  at  all  to  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  I go  back  ra- 
ther, and  beginning  with  a wise  conciliatory  course 
—beginning  it  with  the  wise  arid  pacific  and  mode 
rale  and  dignified  counsels  of  vVjshington,  follow 
them  down.  (Great  applause.)  I come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  disputes  arise  among  nations  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  settled,  the  peace  of  the  world — 
the  honor  of  civilized  nations — the  dictates  of  human- 
ity— 'he  laws  of  religion — all  require  that  they  should 
be  referred  to  an  impartial  intelligent  arbitration. — 
(Great  applause.) 

The  remaining  topic,  and  it  is  one  of  vast  interest, 
connected  with  our  foreign  relations  is  the  present 
war  with  Mexico.  As  that  is  an  existing  war — and 
as  what  we  ail  say  in  or  out  of  congress,  will  of 
course  be  heard  or  read,  if  thought  worthy  of  being 
read,  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Slates,  I 
wisli  for  one  to  speak  with  caution  and  care,  as  well 
as  with  candor  in  every  thing  respecting  it.  Never- 
theless there  are  some  things  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  case,  which  I sincerely  maintain  and 
which  1 must  avow.  Now  gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
go  back  and  bring  up  in  short  the  history  of  the 
whole  case.  Texas  achieved  her  independence  of 
Mexico  unexpectedly,  by  bravery  and  good  fortune, 
displayed  arid  obtained  in  a single  battle.  Texas 
threw  ofi’  the  dominion  of  Mexico,  and  for  many 
years  maintained  a government  of  her  own.  Tnat 
government  was  acknowledged  by  the  government 
of  this  country,  and  governments  of  Europe. — 
Mexico,  nevertheless,  did  not  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas.  At  the  same  time  she  made 
no  efl’ort  to  recognise  or  to  re-annex  the  territory  to 
herself.  In  this  condition  things  remained  for  many 
years.  , 

Here  I am  reminded  of  a very  strange  state  of  di- 
plomatic things  which  existed  in  Washington  not 
long  ago,  growing  out  of  these  successive  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  world  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  There  was  at  Washington  a 
representative  of  Texas,  but  Texas  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  Mexico.  There  was  a representative  of 
Mexico,  but  Mexico  was  not  recognized  by  Old 
Spain.  Old  Spain  wa3  not  recognized  by  Russia,  arid 
there  was  a minister  of  Russia — all  recognized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates 

Now  1 am  not  about  to  go  into  a history  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  I do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon 
it.  1 have  to  say,  however,  that  according  to  my 
view  of  the  case,  the  objections  which  were  urged 
arid  properly  urged  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
I do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  it.  I have  to  say,  how- 
ever, tnat  according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  the  ob- 
jections which  were  urged  and  properly  urged 


against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  had  no  great  rela- 
tions to  any  claim  of  Mexico.  They  were  1st.  That 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  a fair  exercise  of 
constitutional  power.  1 thought  so— others  thought 
so — a majority  in  the  councils  of  the  country  over- 
ruled the  objection.  24.  That  we  had  already  ter- 
ritory enough,  and  some  degree  of  danger  in  extend-  ' 
ing  our  territory  further  than  it  was  already  extend- 
ed; but  in  the  3d  place — and  it  was  insurmountable 
in  my  judgm>-iil  — that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
to  bring  under  the  control  of  our  government  and 
make  part  of  this  Union,  a country  which  was  then 
free,  from  slavery,  but  which  when  annexed  would 
become  subject  to  slave  population.  (Cheers  } That 
objection  was  insurmountable  in  my  mind  and  would 
be  so  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
like  cases.  (Applause.) 

In  the  4th  place,  it  was  evident  and  so  was  urged, 
and  urged  in  congress  again  and  again,  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  might  lead  to  a war  with  Mexico. 
These  are  the  four  grounds  upon  which  the  amiexa- 
ation  of  Texa3  was  opposed  by  those  who  did  op- 
pose it.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  isn’t  a man  in  the 
country  who  thinks  less  respectfully,  than  1 do  of  the 
evils  of  the  Mexican  government. 

Unhappy,  unfortunate,  miserable  Mexico  has  no- 
thing, and  has  had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called 
a government.  When  she  broke  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  and  proclaimed  herself  disposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  U.  Slates,  and  uttered  the  name  of 
Washington  with  respect — professed  to  cherished 
free  principles,  a representative  government — trial 
by  jury,  security  of  personal  property — why  we  all 
hailed  her  and  wished  her  well;  but  unfortunately 
the  result  has  been  that  she  has  had  no  true  repre- 
sentative government — has  had  no  government  under 
ihe  influence  of  representative  principles.  Ail  her 
presidents  from  time  to  time  have  been  men  created  f 
through  the  proiwncianbenlos  of  lire  military  a for- 
tunate general  of  to-day  supercedes  him  who  was 
fortunate  yesterday,  and  is  unfortunate  to-day.  One 
military  man  seizes  the  governtnenU  and  obtains 
what  he  can  from  the  people,  and  ,lses  d ‘n  main-  ' 
taining  an  army — another  man  to  morrow,  makes 
another  seizure  of  public  property,  and  supercedes 
him.  Meantime  the  people  are  the  victims.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  irregular  and  bad  governments  i 
in  my  judgment  that  has  ever  existed  upon  the  lace 
of  the  earth.  But  the  annexation  was  completed. — 
The  western  boundary  was  a matter  about  which 
disputes  must,  arise.  There  was  between  us  and  Mex- 
ico, as  there  had  been  between  Texas  a*'d  Mexico, 
no  ascertained  western  boundary. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  after  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  when  the  president  began  military 
movements  in  that  direction.  Now,  gentlemen,  that 
I may  misrepresent  nobody,  and  say  nothing  which 
has  not  been  clearly  proved  by  official  evidence,  I I 
will  proceed  to  state  to  you  three  propositions,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  fairly  maintainable  by  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  government  in  its  various  branches 
and  departments,  as  officially  communicated  to  con- 
gress. 

Three  propositions  may,  I think,  be  maintained  on 
tile  evidence  before  the  country  in  official  documents: 
1st.  That  the  president  directed  the  occupation,  of 
a territory  by  force  of  arms,  to  which  the  U.  States 
had  no  ascertained  title;  a territory  which,  if  claim- 
by  by  the  United  States,  was  also  claimed  by  Mex- 
ico, and  was  at  the  time  in  her  actual  occupation 
an  t possession. 

The  Texan  convention  was  to  assemble  Juiy  4, 
1845,  to  pass  the  annexation.  Before  this  date,  to 
wit,  on  the  28ih  of  May,  General  Taylor  was  order-  j 
ed  to  move  toward  Texas;  and  on  the  15th  of  June, 
lie  was  instructed  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
enter  Texas,  and  concentrate  his  forces  on  its  “west- 
ern boundary,”  and  to  select  and  occupy  a position  j 
“on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande;  “ to  protect  ivhal,  in  the 
event  of  annexation  will  he  our  western  bonier." 

That  Ihe  United  States  had  no  ascertained  title  to  ■ 
the  territory,  appears  from  Mr.  Marcy’s  letter  to 
Gen.  Taylor,  of  July  30th,  1845.  Gen.  Taylor  is  | 
there  informed  that  what  he  is  to  “occupy,  defend, 
and  protect,”  is  “the  territory  of  Texas,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Texas."  It  i 
appears  in  the  despatch  last  quoted,  that  this  territo-  i 
ry  had  been  occupied  by  Mexico. 

Mr.  Marcy  goes  on  to  say — “The  Rio  Grande  is 
claimed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun-  i 
tries,  and  up  to  this  boundary,  you  are  to  extend 
your  protection,  only  excepting  any  posts  on  the.  eastern 
syde  thereof  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  settlements  over  which  'i 
the  republic  of  Texas  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  ! 
at  the  period  of  annexation,  or  shortly  before  that  j 
event.” 

This  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  U.  States  ( 
had  no  ascertained  title  (an  I no  apparent  title)  to 
this  territory;  for  it  admits  that  Texas  only  made  a 
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claim  to  it,  Mexico  having  an  adverse  claim,  and 
having  also  actual  possession. 

2d.  That  as  early  as  July,  1845,  the  president 
knew,  as  well  as  others  acquainted  with  the  suhject, 
that  this  territory  was  in  the  actual  possession  of 
Mexico;  lhat  it  contained  Mexican  settlements,  over 
which  Texas  had  not  exercised  jurisdiction,  up  to 
the  time  of  annexation. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  secretary  of  war  wrote  to 
Gen.  Taylor  that  “ This  department  is  informed  that 
Mexico  has  some  military  estnbiishmenls  on  the  east 
siJe  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  are  and  for  some 
time  have  been  in  ttie  actual  occupancy  of  her 
troops.” 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  secretary  wrote  as  alrea- 
day  mentioned,  directing  General  Tat  lor  to  except 
from  his  protection  “any  ports  on  the  eastern  side 
thereof,”  (of  the  Rio  Grande)  which  are  in  the  ac- 
tual occupancy  of  Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  set 
Dements  over  which  the  republic  of  Texas  did  not 
exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  period  of  annexation,  or 
shortly  before  that  event. 

It  manifestly  appears  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  president,  from  the  23th  of  May,  down  to  the 
consummation  of  his  purpose,  to  take  possession  of 
this  territory  by  force  of  arms,  however  unwilling 
Mexico  might  be  to  yield  it,  or  whatever  might  turn 
out,  on  examination,  to  be  her  right  to  claim  it. 

He  intended  to  extinguish  the  Mexi-an  force; 
otherwise  his  acts  and  instructions  are  inexplicable. 

The  government  set  up  and  affirmed  from  the  first, 
that  ttie  Rio  Grande  was  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  as  appears  from  the  letters  to  Gen.  Taylor, 
of  the  28ih  of  May,  and  15th  of  J me,  1345. 

On  the  15th  June  General  Taylor  was  instructed 
to  lake  such  a position  “on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande” 
as  “will  behest  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  protect 
what,  in  the  event  of  annexation,  will  be  our  west- 
ern boutula  y.”  In  accordance  with,  there  are,  also, 
the  in  tr  i ;s  of  July  30ih,  to  which  1 have  alrea- 
dy referred. 

On  liic  6 of  August,  the  secretary  wrote  to  Gen. 
Tayior  -a  though  a state  of  war  with  Mexico,  or  an 
ir.  'a.-:  ti  of  Texas  by  her  lore  s may  not  take  place, 
>i  is  nevertheless  deemed  proper  and  necessary  that 
your  force  should  be  lully  equal  to  meet  with  cer- 
tain.y ui  success,  any  cii-is  which  may  arise  in 
Texas,  and  which  would  require  you  by  force  of  arms 
to  carry  cut  the  instructions  of  the  government."  He  is 
then  in  Hie  same  letlet  authorized  to  procure  volun- 
teers for  Texas,  Sic. 

On  the  231  of  August,  the  secretary  instructed 
Gen.  Taylor  thus:  “should  Mexico  assemble  a|large 
body  of  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  cross  it  with 
a considerable  force,  such  a movement  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  invasion  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  He  is  then  instruct- 
ed huw  to  assemble  a large  force,  Sic..  Sic. 

On  the  30lh  of  August,  he  was  instructed  in  case 
any  Mexican  force  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  “to  drive 
all  Mexican  troops  beyond  it,”  that  any  attempt  by 
the  Mexicans  to  cross  the  river  with  a considerable 
force,  would  be  regarded  as  an  invasion;  and  lhat  im 
such  an  event,  namely,  “in  case  of  war  eiLher  de- 
clared or  made  ma  nest  by  hostile  acts”  he  was  not 
to  cunfi  ,e  ins  action  within  ttie  territory  of  Texas 

On  ttie  16lh  of  October,  the  secretary  wrote  that 
“ The  infor ruction  which  we  hare  here  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  no  serious  athmpls  will  at  present  be  made  by 
Jlfxico  to  i1  cade  lixtis."  Rut  is  still  instructed  t 
in  i',  li.t  Co.  between  Hie  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande. 

“Pi  v n-  n-  ructions  will  have  put  you  in  pos- 
session i.  >s  of  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slate-,  . ..  only  as  to  the  extent  of  its  territorial 
claims,  but  of  its  determination  to  assert  them. 

He  is  instructed  to  pul  his  troops  into  winter  quar- 
tets accordingly,  as  ne  ir  the  Rio  Grande  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Up  to  this  time  and  to  the  11th 
of  March,  1846  Gen.  Taylor  was  at  Corpus  Chrisli. 
The  open  and  decided  step  was  taken  on  ttie  13ih  of 
January;  on  lhat  day  the  secretary  of  war  directed 
Gen.  Taylor  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  so 
doing,  he  is  instructed  in  case  Mexico  should  declare 
war,  or  assume  any  open  act  of  hostility,  not  to  act 
merely  on  the  defensive. 

Throughout  the  corresponcence,  it  is  plain  lhat 
the  intention  was  to  extinguisli  the  Mexican  title  to 
this  teriitory  by  armed  occupation;  and  the  instrue 
lions  are  explicit,  to  treat  every  assertion  of  title  or 
movement  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  an  3ct  of  hos- 
tility, arid  to  proceed  accordingly  and  resist  it. 

To  show  how  G»-n.  Tay  lor  understood  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  government,  it  may  be  observed  that  on 
the  2d  of  March,  30  miles  from  Matamoros,  at  a 
stream  called  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  lie  was  met  by  a 
parly  of  Mexicans, whose  commanding  officer  inform- 
ed him  lhat  if  he  crossed  the  stream  it  would  be  deem- 
ed a declaration  of  war,  and  put  into  his  hand  a copy 
of  Gen.  Mejia’s  proclamation  to  that  effect. 


General  Taylor  put  his  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
crossed  the  stream  and  pushed  on,  the  Mexicans  re- 
treating. 

He  arrived  on  the  Ilio  Grande,  opposite  Matamo- 
ros, on  the  29th  of  March. 

1 draw  your  attention  now.  in  conclusion,  to  a.i 
extract  from  Mr  Buchanan’s  letter  of  the  20th  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  to  Mr.  Slidell.  Mr.  W.  read  the  ex- 
tract. 

Now,  if  by  ordering  troops  of  the  United  Stales 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  he  has  taken 
possession  of  all  that  he  claimed,  or  any  body  claim 
ed  as  being  part  of  Texas,  and  gone  to  its  extreme 
western  limit,  what  else  was  there,  lhat  he  proposed 
to  do  with  “vigor  and  promptitude  when  congress 
had  given  him  the  authoriu?”  Did  he  mean  a gene- 
ral war  against  Mexico?  Did  he  mean  to  place  him- 
self upon  the  extreme  verge  of  what  he  said  was 
outright,  and  there  lie  prepared  to  prosecute  a gene 
ral  war  of  invasion  and  acquisition? 

If  that  was  his  purpose  at  that  time,  he  had  better 
have  adhered  to  it,  and  waited  till  cougre?3  had  giv- 
en the  authority.  Why  take  this  step  without  live 
authority  of  congress?  This  letter  was  written  on 
the  2l)th  J muary.  The  instruction  to  cross  the  Rio 
Grande  was  given  on  the  13th — congress  in  session 
all  the  time;  and  if  it  was  an  act  of  war  or  leading 
to  war — lor  whatever  purposes — as  congress  was 
then  in  session,  the  question  always  arises,  why 
should  the  executive  government  of  its  own  discre- 
tion, and  by  its  own  authority,  take  a step  so  directly 
leading  to  war  without  consulting  congress;  a step 
not  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
when  congress  was  in  session  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington? (Great  applause.) 

That  is  a great  question  to  be  asked  hereafter,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  answered,  we  shall  some  time  learn. 
(Cheers  ) Mr.  Slidell  answers  Mr.  B nchanau,  Feb. 
I4di,  1346 

[Mr.  W.  read  the  extract  from  Mr.  B.’s  letter  ] 

Now,  allow  me  to  say,  he  continued,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  history,  that  before  and  at  the  ti  ue  that 
these  troops  were  ordered  to  march  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there  was 
no  apprehension  of  any  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexi- 
co, nor  any  apprehension  of  any  hostilities  to  be 
committed  by  Mexico  at  all. 

This  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  leLlers  of  Gen. 
Taylor  to  the  department  of  war,  through  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  and  down  to  the  time  at  which  these 
in-tructions  were  given.  [Mr  W.  read  an  extract 
from  Gen.  Taylor’s  letter  of  15 : h August,  1845  ] — 
There  was  Geri.  Taylor’s  letter  to  the  department 
following  on  the  llih  of  October,  and  it  was  the  last 
letter  that  the  department  had  received  or  could  re- 
ceive before  the  issuing  of  the  instructions  of  the 
13th  of  January.  Now  all  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
.subsequent  letter  of  Gen.  Taylor’s,  of  the  1 6lh  of 
February.  Now  1 think  that  these  communications 
from  Gen.  Taylor  establish  the  propositions  connect- 
ed with  tile  correspondence  to  winch  I have  refer 
red,  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Slidell.  One, 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  invasion  or  any  hos- 
tilities whatever  from  Mexico. 

Suppose  that  it  was  the  object  of  our  government 
to  take  possession  by  force  ol  the  disputed  territory 
and  then  to  treat  with  Mexico — if  she  was  to  treat; 
but  we  were  determined  to  take  possession  of  what 
Mexico  claimed  as  her  own;  then,  in  other  words, 
the  president  was  doing  that  in  my  judgment  with- 
out authority  of  congress,  which  he  could  have  done 
by  the  authority  of  congress.  He  was  making  a mi- 
litary movement  upon  a country  claimed  by  a power 
with  which  we  were  at  peace,  was  actually  in  pos- 
session of  that  country,  and  doing  all  without  any 
authority  from  congtess  whatever.  (Applause.)  — 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  a very  material  matter. 

1 shall  use  no  inflammatory  language  about  it. 

But  it  looks  to  me  like  a precedent  highly  dange- 
rous to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  a pre- 
cedent pregnant  with  evil  consequences  in  respect  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  execulite  power,  or  the  ex- 
hibition of  lhat  power.  The  war  power  is  with  con 
gress. 

Nobody  but  congress  can  declare  war,  and  that 
provision  of  the  constitution  is  very  much  nullified 
if  the  president  of  his  own  authority  can  make  such 
military  demonstration.  We  may  make  such  inva- 
sion ol  disputed  territory  claimed  and  governed  by 
another  power,  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  war,  if 
the  war  power  is  in  congress  or  be  vested  in  con- 
gress, why  then  every  tiling  that  tends  directly  to 
bring  war,  should  be  referred  to  the  discretion  uf 
congress,  should  it  not?  (Cheers.)  Now  there  is 
something  much  heavier  in  this.  Didn’t  you  call  it 
a gross  mistake  to  push  the  army  along  here  in  . 
idle  hope  of  forcing  Mexico  into  a reception  ci  .,  ;r  I 
minister?  Idle  it  was  as  the  event  proved,  but  it  was 
| something  worse  than  a gross  mistake;  it  was  more  I 
j than  a reprehensible  blunder;  it  was  an  exercise  oi  j 


power  of  the  most  dangerous  character — an  exercise 
of  power  of  the  executive  leading  directly  to  war, 
as  every  man  must  have  seen,  and  as  the  event  has 
proved;  and  yet  a power  exercised  in  the  oily  of 
Washington,  with  both  houses  of  congress  silting  at 
the  other  cud  of  the  capitol,  anil  no  communication 
to  them  on  the  suhject?  (Loud  cheers  ) Hostilities 
were  the  consequence.  Then  came  the  act  of  May. 

^ I shall  not  remark  at  any  length  upon  the  act. 

There  is  a preamble  in  it  of  snob  levity.  All  that  [ 
have  to  say  is,  that  the  preamble  attempts  to  create 
a fact.  (Laughter.)  History  does  not  alter  the 
nature  of  things  It  does  not  make  that  truth  which 
was  not  true.  John  Marshall,  in  one  of  his  judg- 
ments, says:  “A  legislature  may  alter  the  Jaw,  but 
it  cannot  alter  the  fact”— (laughter)— and  1 recol- 
lecl  one  of  his  illustrations. 

You  say,  says  he,  that  this  must  be  taken,  as  true, 
in  fact,  because  congress  says  so.  Suppose  that  con- 
gress enect  that  Hume  never  wrote  the  history  of 
England.  (Laughter.)  Now  it  will  naturally  be  said 
that  congress  by  the  act  of  lOlh  of  May  has  sanc- 
tioned all  this  procedure — has  justified  the  president 
— has  made  the  act  all  its  own.  I said  1 shall  notgo 
at  length  into  this  matter.  Forooe  I do  not  suppose 
congress  can  do  more  than  enable  ttie  president  to 
defend  the  country  to  the  full  extent,  to  wit:  to  the 
extent  ol  what  he  claimed  .to  be  the  country.  If 
those  who  concurred  in  that  act,  meant  thereby  to 
encourage  the  president  to  invade  Mexico,  and  to 
carry  on  with  the  whole  force  committed  to  his 

charge,  a war  of  acq  lisition  to  establish  provinces 

to  assist  governors — to  call  elections — to  annex  new 
worlds  to  the  United  States — if  lhat  was  their  inten- 
tion they  have  never  said  it,  and  I for  one  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  their  intention.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  I 
repeat,  gentlemen,  I repeat,  that  Mexico  is  highly 
unjustifiable  in  having  refused  to  receive  a minister 
from  the  United  States.  My  remarks  on  this  were 
drawn  forth  by  rio  sympathy  with  Mexico.  I have 
no  desire,  God  knows,  to  show  my  country  in  the 
wrong.  But  these  remarks  are  drawn  forth  by  a de- 
sire to  maintain  the  powers  of  government  as  they 
are  established  by  the  constitution  between  the  dif- 
ferent departments  ol  government,  and  a hope  that 
whether  we  iiave  conquests  or  no  conquests— .var  or 
no  war — peace  or  no  peace — we  will  yet  preserve, 
in  Us  integrity  and  strength,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  (Tremendous  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  nevertheless,  war  is  upon  us — armies 
are  in  the  field,  navies  are  upon  the  sea.  We 
believe  lh.it  the  government  ought  immediately, 
in  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  manner,  to  bring  lhat 
war  to  a conclusion,  if  possible.  We  believe  lhat 
every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  put  an  end 
to  this  war.  But  while  the  war  lasts — while  soldiers 
are  on  the  land,  and  seamen  on  the  sea,  upholding 
the  flag  of  the  country,  you  feel,  and  I feel,  arid 
even  American  feels,  lhat  they  most  be  succored 
and  sustained.  ( Thunders  of  applause.)  Tney  bear 
the  commission  of  this  goveaument.  They  are  un- 
der its  order  and  control.  Their  duly  is  obedience 
tosupeiior  command.  They  are  engaged  on  a fo- 
reign service.  They  have  done  honor  to  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  belong. 

l am  behind  no  man  in  ascribing  praise  and  honor 
to  Gen.  i aylor  and  alibis  forces;  (great  applause) 
and  1 am  behind  no  man,  and  perhaps  forward  ot 
most  men,  in  the  re-pecL  and  admiration  which  1 feel 
for  the  good  conduct  oi  the  volunteers  who  have  en- 
tered the  field.  (Great  applause.)  We  know  no 
period  in  our  history — there  is  nothing  in  our  annals 
— winch  shows  superior  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
raw^  recruits,  taken  suddenly  from  the  pursuits  uf 
civil  life  and  pul  into  trie  military  service.  Where 
can  we  look  t or  such  steadiness — coolness — bravery, 
and  modesty,  as  in  those  volunteers  (Great  ap-’ 
plause.)  The  most  distinguished  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country — of  the  good  conduct  of  the  mi- 
litia— of  new  raised  levies  from  amongst  the  people, 
is  pertiaps  that  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
gentleman  who  sits  by  me,  though  not  of  years  to 
bear  arms,  was  ot  years  to  look  on  and  see  others 
there.  (Great  applause.)  1 might  go  further,  and 
say  that  at  Bunker  fill]  the  newiy  raised  levies  and 
reel  uils  shekel  ed  themselves  behind  some  tempora- 
ry defences,  but  at  Monterey  the  volunteers  assailed 
a fortified  city.  (Cheers. J Al  any  rate,  gentlemen 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  origin  of  the  occa- 
sion which  called  them  there,  it  is  gratify  ing  to  see 
what  we  can  do  through  the  agency  of  military 
power  whenever  the  exigencies  of  our  country  may 
require.  We  do  show,  without  the  expense  or  the 
danger  of  large  standing  armies,  there  is  military 
spirit  enuugli.  intelligence  enough,  persevcraace  and 
patience  and  submission  to  discipline  enough,  amongst 
the  young  men  of  the  country,  to  uphold  uur  stars 
and  stripes  whenever  the  government  may  order  them 
to  he  unfurled.  (Great  applause.) 

(to  de  concluded.) 
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BUSINESS  CIRCLES. 

The  intelligence  from  Europe  by  tile  Oalidonia,  has 
had  a depressing  influence  upon  flour,  grain,  provisions, 
and  cotton.  Prices  have  declined,  and  demand  less  ac- 
tive. 

Money  market.  The  fact  that  bullion  continued  to 
lie  exported  from  England  effected  markets  there.  The 
Bank  of  England  now  demand  three  per  cent,  interest, 
and  rates  elsewhere  for  money  are  higher  than  for  some 
time  past.  They  qualify  by  stating  tnatat  this  period  of  the 
year  annually  the  quantity  of  bullion  decreases. 

Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  continues  in  a 
very  depressed  state.  Large  orders  from  America  were 
anxiously  expected.  Nearly  all  t lie  factories  have  adopted 
the  short  time  system,  and  work  only  four  days  in  the 
week. 

Flour.  Flour  during  the  first  week  of  November  in 
the  Liverpool  market  went  off  very  sparingly  at  previous 
prices.  On  the  6th  there  was  rather  more  demand,  and 
some  sales  were  effected.  O t the  10th  a full  attendance, 
and  holders  had  to  submit  to  a decline;  30s.  6d.  per  lb. 
for  flour  in  bond  was  the  highest  offer.  On  the  16th  the 
Caledonia  reached  Liverpool  with  intelligence  from 
America.  On  the  17th  holders  refused  to  submit  to 
further  reduction;  no  considerable  sales  were  effected. 

Considerable  shipments  of  flour  and  grain  were  g ling 
from  England  to  the  continent.  The  Moniteur  an- 
nounces that  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  ult.  85  vessels, 
laden  with  277,500  hectolitres  of  grain,  had  arrived  at 
Marseilles,  which,  with  549,000  hectolitres,  formed  a 
total  amount  of  825,500  hectolitres.  The  greater  part 
of  that  corn  was  supplied  by  the  Russian  harbors  of  the 
Black  sea. 

Indian  corn,  commanded  50s.  at  Liverpool  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  November,  for  the  Irish  market,  but  be- 
tween that  and  the  17th,  it  declined  to  45a46s.  per  quar- 
ter, cost,  freight,  and  insurance  included. 

Provision  market. — Liverpool,  Nov.  13.  American 
provisions  dull.  Pork  has  rather  declined,  Irish  pigs 
coming  in  competition,  though  rather  poorly  fed.  Mess 
per  lb  of  200  cwt.  56a62s.;  prime  50a52s.  Good  bacon 
would  bring  a fair  price,  35a40s.  Beef  has  declined. — ■ 
Cheese  has  declined  3s.  per  hundred,  and  is  now  quot- 
ed 44a50s.  for  tine,  38a423.  for  second.  Lard  in  bbls. 
42a44s.;  in  kegs  43a45s. 

Wool. — Liverpool,  Nov.  IS.  Market  heavy,  none 
but  the  coarser  kind  of  foreign  for  blankets,  & c.  in  de- 
mand. American  wool  coming  in  freely,  but  objected 
to  as  being  in  bad  condition,  and  held  at  prices  above 
its  value,  does  not  meet  with  ready  3ale. 

Cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  a short  crop 
in  the  U.  States,  the  Liverpool  cotton  market  remained 
quiet;  little  if  any  disposiiion  to  invest  in  it  for  specula- 
tion; and  prices  were  a shade  lower.  The  manufac- 
turers insist  that  any  advance  in  price  would  compel! 
ihem  to  diminish  the  working  hours  of  their  hands.  On 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  the  demand  was  somewhat 
brisker,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  affect  prices.  Sales 
amounted  to  8,000  bales  on  the  16th,  5,000  on  the  17th, 
and  5,000  on  the  18th,  at  from  5 to  7d.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  intelligence  occasioned  a decline  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton at  Now  York. 

The  Weather,  has  become  so  much  milder  that  the 
New  York  canals  have  again  become  navigable.  From 
the  26th  ult.  to  the  6th  iust.  203  canal  boats  reached  Al- 
bany, nearly  all  of  them  loaded  with  grain  and  flour.  53 
of  them  proceeded  on  to  New  York. 

Tampico.  The  U.  S-  brig  Porpoise,  Capt.  Hunt,  left 
the  squadron  at  Tampico,  all  well,  on  the  22d  Novem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  1st  inst. 

Panuca,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Capt.  Talnall,  in 
the  steamer  Spitfire,  in  which  he  ascended  the  river. — 
Not  a Mexican  in  arms  to  be  seen.  No  opposition  \va 
made.  The  fort  was  taken  possession  of.  It  mounted 
16  guns,  which,  as  they  could  not  be  transported  to 
Tampico,  were  spiked,  and  their  carriages  broken. 

U.  S.  troops  were  arriving  at  Tampico  daily.  Busi- 
ness was  brisk,  and  the  Mexicans  appeared  pleased 
with  the  change  of  government. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  St.  Marys,  left  Tampico  on 
the  28th  November;  landed  Adju.  Austin,  3d  artillery, 
at  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  30ih,  and  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  steamer  Neptune  arrived  at  Tampico  on  Sunday, 
22d  November,  from  Brazis  Sr.  Jago,  with  450  regular 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Gates,  and  the  stea- 
mer Sea,  with  200  more  troops,  on  the  23J,  when  the 
town  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  army.  Fort  An- 
donega  was  immediately  garrisoned,  under  the  name  of 
Fort  Conner,  and  armed  with  two  long  eight  pounders. 
A battery  of  two  42-pounder  carronades,  called  Fort 
Ann,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Chase,  lady  of  the  late  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Tampico,  commands  the  Altamira  road. 
Besides  these,  some  field  pieces  are  mounted  on  the 
house  tops.  The  town  of  Tampico  is  already  in  a good 
state  of  defence. 

Saltillo  had  been  abandoned,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  advance  guard  of 
the  army  under  Gen.  Worth. 

The  stale  of  Mexico  is  represented  to  be  even  worse 
than  ever.  Santa  Anna  lately  made  an  address  to  his 
troops,  apparently  to  extract  from  them  an  invitation  to 
instal  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  wa3 
disappointed,  however,  at  finding  that  his  oration  was 


received  in  profound  silence,  and  immediately  after- 
wards started  with  all  his  cavalry  on  a secret  expedition, 
some  think  to  cut  off  one  of  the  divisions  of  our  army — 
which  he  will  not  be  likely  to  find.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  he  is  gone  to  Mexico  to  control  the 
action  of  the  new  congress. 

The  two  regiments  which  evacuated  Tampico  revolt- 
ed when  they  got  to  San  Louis  Botosi,  and  were  disband- 
ed. They  were  opposed  to  Santa  Anna.  Great  dis- 
sentions  prevailed  at  Sail  Louis  Potosi — army  about  16,- 
000,  and  in  a state  of  starvation;  four  different  fictions 
amonj  them,  as  follows:  Santa  Anna,  Arista,  Herrera, 
and  Paredes.  The  recent  election  in  Mexico  was  much 
in  favor  of  ex-President  Herrera,  who  it  was  generally 
believed  at  Tampico  would  be  the  president. 

The  steamer  Neptune  wrecked.  The  Neptune  left 
Tampico  for  Matamoros  on  the  21th  ult.,  experienced  a 
tremendous  hurricane  on  the  25th,  which  ultimately 
compelled  her  to  stand  for  Tampico  bar,  where  she 
struck,  bilged,  and  went  to  pieces.  The  U.  S.  steamer 
Spitfire  rescued  those  on  board. 

“army  op  the  centre.” 

Monclova  Taken. — Gen’I.  Wool,  proceeding  with 
about  260')  men,  when  within  100  miles  of  Mo  nclova, 
was  met  on  the  26th  October  by  a formal  protest  from 
Genera]  Lopez,  governor  of  the  department,  against  his 
further  invasion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  informing  him 
of  the  armistice  that  was  entered  into  between  Generals 
Taylor  and  Ampudia  at  Monterey,  and  alleging  that  he 
should  consider  any  further  advance  of  our  forces  as  an 
infraction  of  the  same. 

General  Wool  sent  word  to  General  Lopez,  in  reply, 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  armistice  allud- 
ed to;  that  his  government,  whose  orders  he  was  obey- 
ing, construed  its  terms  differently  from  the  interpreta- 
tion which  General  Lopez  had  given  it;  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  continue  his  march,  and  would  do  so  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  lie  did  so,  and  on  the  30th  halt- 
ed four  miles  north  of  Monclova.  To  this  place  Gene- 
ral Lopez  came  quickly  out,  attended  by  an  escort.  He 
politely  welcomed  Gen.  Wool  to  Coahuila,  and  offered 
him  a peaceable  surrender  of  the  city  of  Monclova,  ex- 
plaining, at  the  same  time,  that  the  protest  which  he  had 
previously  forwarded  to  him  was  drawn  up  and  dispatch- 
ed in  the  discharge  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to 
his  own  government;  hut  that,  so  far  as  he  and  the  civil 
authorities  of  (lie  city  were  concerned — and  there  was  no 
military  force  in  the  place — they  would  receive  the  Ge- 
neral and  his  command  as  friends,  and  in  return  they 
Looked  for  the  treatment  of  friends  from  them.  General 
Wool  then  encamped  his  men  where  they  were — a most 
favorable  location — and  with  his  staff'and  a detachment 
proceeded  on,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  raised  the 
American  flag  over  the  citadel.  Excellent  and  comforta- 
ble quarters  were  selected  for  himself  and  staff’. 

On  the  second  of  November  Captain  Davis  left  with 
despatches  for  Washington,  taking  Monterey  in  his 
route,  Raving  information  to  communicate  to  Gen.  Tay- 
lor also.  The  health  of  Gen.  Wool’s  command  he  repre 
sents  as  remarkably  good,  their  march  a most  agreeable 
one,  and  through  one  of  the  finest  grain,  corn,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  pasturage  countries  that  he  ever  saw,  or  can 
well  be  conceived. 

Although  reports  were  rife  that  the  country  was  infest- 
ed with  Mexican  banditti  and  treacherous  Indians,  Capt. 
Davis  left  the  camp  with  only  two  Mexican  guides,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Monterey  on  the  8th  ultimo.  There  he 
lound  tilings  pretty  much  in  repose,  Gen.  Taylor  await- 
ing despatches  from  Washington.  The  camp  was  still 
sickly,  and  among  those  who  were  not  convalescing  as 
fast  as  desirable  is  Gen.  Butler.  His  wound  is  still  pain- 
ful to  a degree. 

Later — Mr.  A.  L.  Daunoy,  furnished  the  following — 
which  we  find  in  the  Picayune  of  the  4th  inst. 

On  the  6:h  November  arrived  at  Monclova,  found 
General  Wool  and  army  encamped,  his  army  in  fine 
condition;  remained  at  Monclova  until  the  14th,  then 
started  with  an  escort  with  despatches  lor  Gen.  Taylor; 
found  the  road  for  100  miles  a perfect  desert,  destitute  of 
water  and  arrived  at  Monterey  on  the  1 9th;  ascertained 
that  Gen.  Taylor  had  left  for  Saltill  •,  70  miles.  Lieuts. 
Franklin  and  Deschields,  with  the  dispatches,  left  for 
Saltillo  with  the  same  escort,  on  the  19th.  The  distance 
from  Monclova  to  Monterey  is  180  miles,  thence  to  Saltillo 
70  miles,  whilst  from  Monclova  to  Saltillo  it  is  but  180 
miles,  water  plenty  and  corn  in  abundance,  and  nodouht 
General  Wool  will  advance  direct  from  Monclova  to 
Saltillo. 

Mr.  Daunoy  thinks  that  General  Wool  and  Army  are 
now  at  Saltillo.  He  (Mr.  D.)  left  Monterey  on  the  19. h 
ult.  Eleven  miles  from  Monterey  met  a train  of  sixty 
wagons.  On  the  21st,  met  another  train  of  fifty  wagons, 
escorted  by  four  companies,  having  two  long  13  pound 
ers.  Dr.  Hawkins  along  with  the  train. 

Mount  Savage  Iron  Works. — The  account  inserted 
in  our  last  on  the  authority  of  the  Cumberland  Civilian, 
of  the  failure  of  this  company,  we  sincerely  rejoice  to 
find  contradicted.  The  company  is  operating  as  usual 
and  in  good  credit. 


Rhode  Island. — A loco  state  convention  has  no- 
minated as  follows: 


For  governor 
“ Lt.  gov. 

“ Sec.  state 
“ Treasurer 
“ Attorney  gen. 


Olney  Ballou,  Cumberland. 

John  D.  Austin,  South  Kingston. 
William  H.  Smith,  Providence. 
Nathan  Hammett,  Newport, 
George  Turner,  do. 


New  York. — Vole  for  canal  commissioners — Official. 

Whig.  Loco. 

Thos.  Clowes  197,857  John  T.  Hudson  201,011 
Charles  Cook  187,715  Cornelius  L.  Allen  190,596 

Messrs.  Clowes  and  Hudson  were  adopted  by  the 
anti-rent  state  convention,  and  so  elected.  The  vote 
lor  Cook  and  Allen  exhibits  the  whig  and  loco  vote 
respectively,  apart  from  that  cast  by  the  anti-renters, 

[Tribune. 

Ireland  — The  Famine. — Accounts  are  of  a more 
favorable  character.  Employment  has  become  gen- 
eral; and  the  price  of  food  is  very  decidedly  lower. 
The  cargo  of  one  of  four  vessels,  laden  with  Indian 
corn,  was  bought  by  the  Cork  Relief  Committee,  at 
141.  17s.  6d.  a ton.  The  price,  during  the  previous 
week,  had  been  upwards  of  161. 

A meeting  was  held  at  Longford,  on  the  7th  ult., 
in  the  county  court  house,  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
the  government  “to  establish  food  depots  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  view  of  pulling  down  the  pre- 
sent famine  price  of  provisions.” 

“The  destitute  poor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old 
Connaught,  the  residence  of  the  right  honorable  lord 
Pluriket,”  says  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  “are  liberally 
supplied  with  bread,  meat  and  soup,  three  times  a 
week,  at  his  lordship’s  expense;  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  ladies  Plunket  to  purchase  wheat,  and  have 
it  ground,  for  distribution  to  the  distressed.” 

The  Galway  Vindicator,  of  the  7th  ult.,  says  that, 
although  upwards  of  three  thousand  persons  were 
employed  upon  government  works,  the  county  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Clements,  had  been  mobbed,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police. 

Letters  from  Dublin  announce  that  the  violent 
combination  in  Tulla,  county  Clare,  and  at  Newcas- 
tle, county  Limerick,  against  the  superintendents  of 
the  public  works,  had  ceased.  The  offending  parlies 
have  expressed  their  contrition,  and  the  works  have 
been  resumed. 

The  flax-spinning  mills  of  Belfast  have  begun  to 
work  “short-time,”  on  account  of  the  depression  in 
trade.  This  affects  10,850  working  people,  and  will 
subtract  <^1620  from  their  collective  earnings. 

As  a party  of  Whiteboys,  about  twelve  in  number, 
were  out  armed,  near  Rathkeale,  demanding  arms  at 
various  houses,  four  policemen  appeared  in  sight — the 
depredators  fled — the  constables  pursued — the  White- 
boys  fired,  and  a running  fight  began.  Two  of  the 
fugitives  were  wounded;  one  of  these,  and  another 
man,  were  eventually  captured  in  a haggard;  the  rest 
making  off  One  has  attempted  to  destroy  himself 
in  Rathkeale  Bridewell,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
piece  of  window-glass. 

A countryman,  having  sold  a cow  at  the  fair  of 
BalJaghadderreen,  was  murdered  on  returning  to  his 
own  house,  near  Clogheen,  at  night — a number  of 
miscreants  having  followed  him  home,  and  killed  him , 
by  nearly  cutting  his  head  oil'  with  a hatchet,  for  the 
sake  of  the  money  he  had  received. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Skibbereen,  on  the  bo- 
dy of  a man  who  was  alleged  to  have  died  of  starva- 
tion— although  at  the  time  there  was  a fortnight’s 
wages  owing  to  him  from  the  government.  He  and 
his  family,  five  in  number,  had  half  a weight  (about 
lljr  pounds.)  of  small  potatoes,  from  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  Wednesday  evening.  On  that  evening,  his 
wife  procured  l[d.  or2d.  worth  of  meal,  and  a neigh- 
bor gave  her  a head  of  cabbage.  He  went  to  work 
on  the  starving  meal,  on  Thursday  morning.  On  the 
day  of  his  death — Saturday,  the  24th  October — the 
steward  gave  him  a piece  of  bread;  and,  in  the  act  of 
putting  it  to  his  mouth,  he  sank  and  died!  The  two 
physicians  swore  that  such  an  instance  of  starvation 
they  never  before  met  with.  He  was  so  attenuated, 
from  want  of  footl,  that  all  the  fatty  substance  of  the 
system  was  totally  absorbed  and  gone. 

A letter  from  Clonmel,  of  the  11th  ult.,  thus  de- 
scribes the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  happy  Tip- 
perary:— 

“In  tli is  vicinity,”  says  the  writer,  “the  small  far- 
mers have  universally  left  their  holdings,  and  are 
employed  as  stewards  over  the  road  gangs  in  distant 
parts  of  the  county;  the  consequence  is,  no  land  is 
being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  wheat,  and  if  the 
present  favorable  season  be  allowed  to  pass  by  with- 
out sowing  that  crop,  what  will  be  our  prospects  this 
time  next  year?  Meantime  it  is  said  that  the  sale  of 
firearms  of  all  descriptions  has  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent — not  only  the  gunmakers,  but  the  hard- 
ware shops  in  this  town,  are  driving  a brisk  trade  in 
the  commonest  descriptions  of  guns  and  pistols. — 
Farmers’  boys,  who  are  now  working  on  the  road) 
at  “2d  less  than  the  average  wages  of  the  district, 
(vide  Treasury  minute)  are  weekly  buying  guns  at 
£1  5s  each,  and  pistols  at  10).  1 have  known,  with- 

in the  last  few  days,  a laboring  man  to  make  a pur- 
chase of  four  guns;  in  fact  the  entire  population  i3 
now  armed,  and  we  may  expect  a winter  of  robbery 
and  violence.” 
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FOREIGN. 


The  Steamer  Cambria,  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th, 
and  reached  Boston  on  the  15th,  bringing  78  passen- 
gers, and  news  fifteen  days  later  than  we  have 
had . 

Markets. — The  English  ports  are  to  be  opened. — 
American  flour  on  the  3d  instant,  sold  at  Is.  advance 
on  prices  by  the  last  steamer.  Indian  corn  56  a 58s. 
per  qu.  Cotton  had  gone  up  handsomely,  28,000 
bales  taken  by  speculators  at  an  advance  of  Jd.  per 
pound.  There  was  high  excitement  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

Belgium,  has  opened  her  ports  until  the  1st  of 
Octobei,  1847,  anJ  prohibits  the  exports  of  bread 
stuffs. 

Poland.— The  last  remnant  of  devoted  Poland  is 
obliterated.  Russia.  Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  ac- 
complished  their  work  by  the  suppression  ot  the  re- 
public of  Cracow.  Great  Britain  enters  a protest 
as  inefficient  as  ber  protest  against  the  recent  union 
of  France  and  Spain. 

Parliament  is  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  January. 

Ireland,  is  more  tranquil.  Landlords  had  taken 
measures  for  rebel  of  tneir  tenants. 

The  steamer  Great  Britain  is  still  on  the  rocks. 

The  cholera,  which  has  been  approaching  from  the 
east  in  the  manner  it  formerly  did,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Spain.  One  increditable  paragraph 
states  that  twelve  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
have  died  of  the  disease.  At  Bagdad  1,400  deaths 
by  cholera. 

Spain. — The  journals  are  calling  upon  France  and 
England  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  annexing 
Mexico,  by  establishing  a monarchical  government 
there.  Aye,  but  what  would  the  Mexicans  say? 

General  Flores,  the  exiled  ex-president  of  the 
South  American  republic  of  Equador,  is  said  to  have 
sailed  from  Spain  with  800  or  1,000  adventurers  en- 
listed to  restore  him  to  power.  [We  have  Cartha- 
genian  dales,  via  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  the  28th  of 
October,  which  represent  that  reports  there  aug- 
mented Flores’  forces  to  be  4 or  5,000  men.  They 
were  making  active  preparations  to  repel  him.] 

Portugal  — The  rebellion  has  become  very  gene- 
ral. The  queen  is  in  difficulties,  and  it  is  thought 
will  be  forced  to  abdicate. 

The  Pope  of  Rome,  has  made  an  important  conces- 
sion to  the  people,  by  authorising  them  to  organize 
their  own  local  police. 

India — Fresh  troubles  have  broken  out,  and  the 
British  are  preparing  for  new  conquests. 


V/  A R WITH  MEXICO. 


No  little  anxiety  is  felt  to  ascertain  what  will  be 
the  proceedings  of  the  Mexican  congress,  which  was 
assembling  at  the  capital  when  our  latest  intelli- 
gence left  there,  forty  of  the  members  having  al- 
ready arrived,  in  anticipation  of  the  day  appointed 
for  meeting,  hurried  on  by  the  urgent  calls  of  the 
Mexican  press,  to  the  rescue  of  their  country.  The 
movements  of  Santa  Anna  were,  for  a time,  involv- 
ed in  still  more  profound  mystery.  Letters  published 
from  writers  in  our  squadron,  represented  that  he 
had  left  San  Luis  Potosi  at  the  head  of  a body  of 
cavalry,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his 
own  authority  at  the  capital,  or  with  the  view  of 
making  a dash  at  some  point  in  the  rear  of  General 
Taylor,  the  writers  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  The 
impression  appeared  to  be  cherished  by  some  of  our 
journals,  that  Santa  Anna  was  playing  Ins  cards  with 
a view  to  a speedy  peace,  according  to  a supposed 
bargain  made  at  Cuba,  with  U.  States  agents,  con- 
ceding the  invaded  provinces  to  the  U.  Slates,  pock- 
eting the  two  millions  of  the  proposed  secret  service 
fund,  and  depending  upon  the  U.  States  govermenl 
to  sustain  him  in  the  government  of  Mexico.  They 
predicted  these  opinions  partly  upon  the  suspicious 
looking  facts,  that  Santa  Anna  had  ordered  the  eva- 
cuation of  Monterey,  before  he  heard  of  the  engage- 
ment there;  that  he  subsequently  ordered  the  import- 
ant pass  near  Saltillo,  and  that  place  itself  to  be 
abandoned, — still  later,  he  had  withdrawn  all  the 
troops  from  Tampico,  and  left  the  American  squa- 
dron to  occupy  the  place  without  opposition, — and 
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now,  that  he  appears  to  be  about  to  leave  San  Luis 
Potosi  to  an  easy  conquest. 

The  intelligence  received  by  last  night’s  mail, 
must  somewhat  unsettle  these  impressions  as  to  San- 
ta Anna’s  movements  and  designs.  City  of  Mexico 
dates  to  the  17th  November,  two  weeks  later  than 
our  previous  accounts,  furnish  a correspondence 
which  took  place  between  General  Taylor  and  San 
ta  Anna,  published  by  the  latter  in  the  Mexican  pa- 
pers, which  indicates  anything  rather  than  conces- 
sion, and  shows  that  he  must  have  been  at  San  Luis 
Potosi  on  the  10th  November.  The  Mexicans  were 
under  the  impression  that  General  Taylor  would  ad- 
vance on  San  Luis  Potosi  early  in  November,  and  a 
corresponding  activity  was  evinced  to  prepare  for 
defence. 

Urgent  appeals  to  the  approaching  congress,  are 
published  in  the  Mexican  journals,  to  make  Santa 
Anna  dictator,  for  the  purpose  nf  ropoiimg  “ihe 
barbarians  of  the  north.” 

Head  quarters  of  the  Army  of  Occupation, 

Monterey,  Nov.  5,  1846. 

Sin:  In  the  convention  agreed  upon  on  ihe  21th  of 
September  it  was  conceded  iliat  the  American  forces 
should  not  pass  a stipulated  line  before  the  expiration  of 
eight  weeks,  or  until  they  should  receive  orders  or  in- 
structions from  their  government.  Tn  conformity  there- 
with I have  (he  honor  of  apprising  you  that  my  go- 
vernment lias  directed  mo  lo  terminaie  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  accordingly  I consider  myself  at  liber- 
ty to  pass  the  designated  line  afier  the  13th  instant,  by 
which  date  I presume  this  communication  will  have 
reached  you. 

1 have  been  informed  that  several  Americans,  who 
were  taken  prisoners  at  China  and  other  points,  are  now 
at  San  Luis,  detained  as  such.  I trust  you  will  deem  it 
an  acl  ofjustiee  to  release  these  men  and  allow  them  to 
rejoin  the  forces  under  my  command 

When  the  convention  was  entered  into  to  which  I 
have  referred,  1 entertained  the  hope  that  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  conceived  would  open  the  way  tor  the  two 
republics  to  agree  upon  an  honorable  peace;  and,  acting 
upon  this  conviction,  I at  once  released  the  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  in  my  power;  among  them  were  three 
officers. 

At  that  time  I did  not  know  that  there  were  any  Ame- 
rican prisoners  who  had  been  sent  into  the  interior.  I 
.trust  that  my  conduct  will  be  deemed  a sufficient  ground 
to  justify  you  in  yielding  to  ihis  request  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  towards  the  American  prisoners  who 
I am  told  are  at  San  Luis. 

In  case  Major  Graham,  the  bearer  of  this  communi- 
cation, reaches  your  head  quarters,  I take  the  liberty  to 
commend  him  to  your  courtesy,  and  I shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  by  him  your  reply  to  this  communication, 
whatever  it  may  be.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Major  General  of  the  Army  of  the  U.  States. 
To  Gen.  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Com- 
mander in  chief. 

Liberating  Republican  Army, 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Nov.  10,  1816. 

Senor  General — At  10  this  morning,  by  an  official 
communication  of  the  Governor  of  Coahuila  of  the  8th 
inst. , 1 received  your  letter  of  the  5th,  apprising  ine  of 
your  intention,  by  order  of  your  Government,  of  break- 
ing the  convention  agreed  upon  at  Monterey,  on  the 
24th  of  September  last,  and  passing  on  the  13 th  of  the 
present  month  the  line  therein  designated,  by  which 
date  you  supposed  I should  receive  your  communica- 
tion. 

Believing  that  the  terms  stipulated  in  said  convention 
should  be  religiously  observed  by  bodi  parties,  I had  ta- 
ken no  step  which  should  tend  to  vacate  it;  but  in  view 
of  the  obligation  you  deem  imposed  upon  you  by  the  or- 
ders of  your  government,  I confine  myself  by  replying 
that  you  can,  when  it  pleases  you,  commence  hostilities, 
to  which  I shall  correspond  accordingly. 

In  regard  to  the  American  prisoners,  let  me  say  that 
there  are  only  seven  of  them  at  this  post,  a list  of  whom 
is  annexed;  and,  relying  upon  your  representation  in  re- 
gard to  t lie  release  of  several  Mexicans,  1 have  deter- 
mined to  respond  to  your  generosity  by  doing  the  same 
to  the  seven  referred  to,  whom  the  commissary  of  this 
army  will  supply  with  $70  for  their  sustenance  upon  the 
road. 

You  remark  that  when  the  convention  was  entered 
into  at  Monterey  you  entertained  the  hope  that  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  would  open  the  way 
for  the  two  Republics  to  agree  upon  an  honourable 
peace. 

Laying  out  of  the  question  whether  that  convention 
was  the  result  of  necessity  or  ot  the  noble  views  now 
disclosed  by  you,  I content  myself  with  saying,  that  from 
the  spirit  and  decision  manifested  by  all  Mexicans,  you 
should  banish  all  idea  of  peace  while  a single  North 


American  i,n  arras  treads  upon  the  territory  of  this  Re- 
public, and  there  remains  in  front  of  its  ports  the  squa- 
drons whiclwnake  war  upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  extraordinary  Congress  will  assem- 
ble in  the  capital  towards  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
and  this  augu9t  body  will  determine  what  it  shall  judge 
most  suitable  for  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Major  Graham  has  not  arrived  at  my  quarters.  Had 
he  done  so.  he  would  have  been  received  in  the  man- 
ner due  to  his  rank  and  employment,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  the  wishes  expressed  to  me  in  his  behalf  by 
you. 

I have  the  honor  of  offering  you  Ihe  assurances  of  my 
distinguished  consideration.  God  and  Liberty. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SAN  TA  ANNA, 

Senor  Maj.  Gen.  Taylor,  General- in  Chief  of  the 

Army  of  the  United  States  of  the  North. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  prisoners  whom  Sergeant 
Muriano  Hernandez  conducted  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 

nnd  '■Y’llO  have  been  art  at  ijborty  l>_y  G«norol  QnnU 

Anna: — 

Charles  VV.  Tufts,  John  Harrisman,  Edward  F.  Fee- 
ny,  H-mry  P.  Lyon,  James  Q.  Read,  Elisha  Pueit,  Tho- 
mas Gillespie, 


We  have  no  later  news  from  General  Taylor  than 
was  inserted  in  our  last.  Gen.  Worth  had  taken 
possession  of  Saltillo,  and  General  Taylor  had  left 
Monterey  to  visit  that  place,  and  make  a reconnois- 
ance.  He  was  to  be  back  in  a few  days. 

From  “the  Army  of  the  Centre,”  under  General 
Wool,  we  are  without  later  intelligence,  but  furnish 
interesting  details  of  his  movements,  &c.,  not  before 
given.  The  report  of  the  taking  of  Chihuahua  was 
premature. 

From  the  “Army  of  the  North,”  under  General 
Kearny,  we  furnish  interesting  details  to  which  we 
refer. 

We  have  no  intelligence  from  General  Scott, 
since  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  New  Orleans. — 
Dispositions  are  making  to  move  a large  portion  of 
the  forces  that  have  been  posted  at  different  points 
in  General  Taylor’s  rear,  in  the  direction  of  Vera 
Cruz,  upon  which  it  is  believed  that  a formidable  as- 
sault is  to  be  made  both  by  land  and  water,  as  spee- 
dily as  the  requisite  material  can  be  contracted  for 
the  purpose.  Amongst  those,  we  find  it  mentioned 
that  a number  of  flat  bottom  boats  are  being  con- 
structed at  different  ship  yards  east  of  us,  with  unu- 
sual despatch.  The  St.  Louis  Iron  works  have  re- 
ceived orders  for  1,000  tons  of  bombshells  in  the  same 
haste. 

General  Patterson  has  reached  Tampico,  and  ta- 
ken command.  About  2,000  troops  had  arrived 
there. 

More  Volunteers,  has  been  called  into  service 
by  the  President.  An  additional  regiment  is  requir- 
ed from  Pennsylvania. 

“ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH.” 

From  Santa  Fe. — The  letter  from  which  our 
correspondent  quotes  below,  is  from  Col.  Doniphan, 
commanding  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  volun- 
teers. [ Missouri  Republican. 

Independence,  Wit).  26(/i,  1846. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Through  the  kindness  of  a friend 
in  town,  I am  permitted  to  make  a few  extracts  from 
a letter  just  received  from  one  of  the  commanding 
officers  at  Santa  Fe,  which  brings  us  news  to  the  21st 
October.  If  you  have  not  been  apprised  of  the  facts 
by  some  of  your  correspondents  at  Santa  Fe  already, 
the  information  herein  contained  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  your  readers.  He  says:  “We  have  estab- 
lished a civil  government  here,  and  all  things  wear 
the  appearance  of  profound  peace  and  entire  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  people — but  to  a close  ob- 
server, it  is  evident  that  it  is  all  hypocrisy;  indeed  it 
could  bejjnothing  else.  A people  conquered  but  yes- 
terday, could  have  no  friendly  feeling  for  their  con- 
querors, who  have  taken  possession  of  their  country 
— changed  its  law's  and  appointed  new  officers,  prin- 
cipally foreigners.  Yet,  such  is  their  cunning  and 
hypocrisy,  that  they  partially  imposed  on  Gen.  Kear- 
ney up  to  the  very  day  of  his  departurejbut  there  are 
so  many  troops  here  now,  that  their  good  or  bad 
feeling  is  a matter  of  perfect  indifference.  On  yes- 
terday, we  obtained  what  we  deetnsd  prelty  correct 
information  from  El  Passo  del  Norte,  that  Magoffin, 
Dr.  Connelly,  Col.  O.vens  and  Glasgow,  were  retain- 
ed there  as  prisoners,  by  the  troops,  but  were  treated 
very  respectfully,  yet  not  permitted  to  go  to  Chihua- 
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hua  or  return.  They  had  gone  in  advance  of  their 
wagons,  and  will  lose  nothing,  and  will  only  be  de- 
tained until  orders  can  be  obtained  for  their  release. 
Our  regiment  is  under  marching  orders  for  Chihua- 
hua, and  would  have  been  off  before  to-day,  if  Gen. 
Kearney  had  net  sent  back  orders,  after  he  had  got 
ten  ten  days  from  here,  requiring  us  to  go  into  the 
Eutaw  and  Navijo  countries,  and  bring  both  these 
wars  to  a close  before  we  left  here.  We  have  made 
a permanent  treaty  with  the  Eutaws — Major  Gilpin 
having  penetrated  far  into  their  country.  Our  whole 
regiment  will  march  into  the  Navijo  country  imme- 
diately; this  lies  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  wa- 
ters running  into  the  Pacific.  Major  Gilpin  goes  up 
the  Chanas;  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson  up  the  Puerco  of  the 
west,  (there  being  two  of  them;)  and  Gen.  Doniphan 
(our  command)  up  the  Junes.  As  soon  as  we  return, 
we  will  start  with  the  traders  to  Chihuahua.  Col. 
Price  and  all  his  regiment  and  separate  battalion, 
will  remain  here  this  winter.  To-day,  John  P. 
Campbell,  of  Springfield,  arrived  here,  and  brings 
our  first  positive  information  that  1000  Infantry  were 
on  their  way  for  this  point,  and  that  ou.r  provision 
trains  were  all  breaking  down  and  giving  out,  and 
that  few  of  them  coulu  reach  here  this  winter.  If 
this  is  the  case,  starvation  will  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. No  provisions  can  be  had  here.  We  have 
not  ten  days  provision  at  present.  Hon.  Willard 

p 14^11  loft  %XJ  ilK  Captoin  Cook,  fop  California.  ** 

Fearful  of  the  great  treachery  of  the  Mexicans 
and  their  dealings,  particularly  with  the  traders, 
so  far  as  confiscation  of  their  goods  and  depriva- 
tion of  personal  liberty  are  concerned,  we  will 
look  very  anxiously  for  further  news  Irom  thatquar- 
ter,  ar.d  when  we  receive  any,  I will  again  apprise 
you  of  it.  There  are  many  rumors  afloat  here,  but 
as  they  are  not  well  authenticated,  I will  not  make 
mention  of  them. 

Yours,  in  great  haste. 

The  editor  of  the  Independence  Expositor  says 
that  there  has  been  another  loss  of  provision  wagons 
and  teams,  on  the  route  to  Santa  Fe.  The  Indians 
surrounded  the  train,  and  drove  off  a large  number 
of  mules  with  perfect  impunity — the  men  not  having 
ammunition  enough  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
attack.  The  Expositor  makes  some  sei  ious  charges 
about  the  manner  in  which  things  have  been  ma- 
naged in  this  department  of  the  army,  at  Fort  Lea- 
venworth. 

All  the  papers  from  the  upper  part  of  this  State 
contain  letters  from  Santa  Fe,  of  late  date,  and  all  of 
them  refer  with  much  solicitude  to  the  prospect  of  a 
scarcity  of  provisions.  A letter  to  the  Palmyra 
Courier,  written  on  the  11th  October,  says  that  Col. 
Doniphan  is  unable  to  get  off,  for  want  of  money  to 
purchase  provisions  on  his  route  south,  and  the  Quar- 
termaster has  not  the  privisions  or  means  of  trans- 
portation for  a regiment.  “It  will  take  almost  all 
the  means  of  the  different  departments  here  to  fit  out 
the  Mormon  battalion  for  California,  and  should  the 
regiment  of  Infantry  ordered  here  arrive,  there  will 
be  serious  apprehensions  of  suffering  for  want  of  pro- 
visions this  winter,  as  the  country  can  furnish  but 
little,  and  that  in  cattle.  The  soldiers  are  now  upon 
part  rations,  expecting  supplies  daily  from  Bent’s 
Fort.”  “The  Paymaster  has  has  no  money  to  pay 
the  troops,  having  bi  en  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  selling  drafts  to  the  traders,  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  soldiers.” 

“A  short  residence  here  satisfies  the  most  curious, 
who  visit  this  far  famed  town  of  mud  houses,  filthy 
streets,  and  still  more  filthy  people.  The  Mexicans 
show  but  little  disposition  to  mix  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  are  evidently  not  satisfied  with  the  powers 
that  be.  Many  of  them,  and  among  them  the  most 
wealthy,  have  left  and  are  daily  leaving.  The  inter 
course  is  confined  to  the  lower  class,  who  find  ready 
sale  and  good  prices  for  what  little  corn  and  meat 
they  have  to  sell.  The  fandangoes — the  only  public 
amusement  here,  and  generally  free  to  all— are  a 
promiscuous  assembly  of  whites,  blacks  and  copper- 
colored,  and  but  a grade  higher  than  a negro  dance 
is  Missouri,  and  not  as  amusing.  The  dreams  of 
rich  signors,  with  beautiful,  languishing  signorettas, 
bruneties  with  black  eyes,  &c.,  vanish  into  dried  up, 
half-breed  Indians  and  Spaniards,  in  blankets,  and 
swarthy,  mulatto,  slip-shod  wenches,  without  modes- 
ty or  regard  to  common  decency.  If  we  remain  here, 
we  will  have  a dreary  time  this  winter;  but  we  hope 
for  betier  luck,  and  having  come  this  far,  think  we 
deserve  it.” 

W.  C.  Remington  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Platte 
Argus,  undei  dale  of  the  12th  October,  that  “there 
is  no  money  here  to  pay  off  the  troops,  except  checks, 
and  they  are  worse  than  nothing,  as  there  appears  to 
be  no  silver  in  the  country.  The  paymasters  brought 
some  money  with  them,  but  they  retain  it  for  the  use 
oi  the  officers  to  buy  them  provisions.”  The  appre- 
hended scarcity  of  provisions  is  also  noticed.  Mr. 
Remington  says  that  the  Mexican  population  are 


leaving  Santa  Fe  daily,  for  what  reason  no  one  knows, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  sold  all  their  provi- 
sions to  the  Americans,  and  are  compelled  to  leave 
or  starve.  “To  say  the  best  of  them,  they  are  a mi- 
serable race  of  beings,  and  the  volunteers  consider 
themselves  disgraced  by  coming  so  far  to  fight  such  a 
degraded  set  of  men. 

Another  letter  in  the  Paris  Mercury,  dated  on  the 
14th  of  October,  says  : “The  general  impression  is, 
that  Price’s  regiment,  will  stay  in  and  about  this 
place  until  spring,  and  then  return  home  covered 
with  laurels  and  (lice)  glory!  Every  officer  and  pri- 
vate in  both  regiments,  are  tired  and  disgusted 
with  this  campaign — all  are  disappointed.”  He  also 
says: — 

This  is  the  poorest  country  I have  ever  seen;  the 
natives  raise  nothing  except  in  the  bottom  of  streams, 
where  they  can  irrigate  the  land  all  over  by  throwing 
up  dams,  and  the  bottoms  will  not  bring  as  good  corn 
as  our  poorest  uplands — I would  say  about  six  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  wheat  in  the  same  proportion. — 
They  raise  a few  onions  and  red  pepper,  which  con- 
stitute all  the  vegetables  they  use.  Onions  are  worth 
64  cents  a piece,  and  corn  $3  per  bushel.  They  sell 
every  thing  they  have,  and  never  think  of  tomorrow. 
We  will  produce  a famine  here  among  the  Mexicans 
before  spring.  I had  a conversation  with  the  men 
who  brought  the  express  from  California,  and  they 
ara  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  They  say  that 
it  is  just  such  a country  as  is  gooui  sama  Fe, 
cept  that  corn  will  not  grow  so  well  there  as  here; 
and  I have  been  informed  by  many  others  to  the  same 
effect.  Admit  this  to  be  true,  and  I cannot  see  what 
the  United  States  want  with  a country  which  it  would 
be  an  enormous  expense  every  year  to  keep.  We 
would  be  compelled  to  maintain  an  army  here  to 
keep  down  the  Mexicans,  and  protect  them  from  the 
Indians;  and  a war  with  these  mountaineers  would 
cost  the  government  more  than  the  Florida  war. — 
As  for  revenue,  we  could  never  raise  any  here  to 
support  government;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
in  the  most  abject  poverty.  They  come  to  our  camps 
and  gather  up  the  scraps  of  meat  and  bread,  whioh 
we  have  thrown  out  and  trampled  under  foot  for 
two  or  three  days;  many  of  them  will  eat  of  a dead 
horse! 

There  are  of  course,  in  the  Mexican  journals,  many 
truly  Mexican  versions  of  the  late  affair  at  Monte- 
rey, as  well  as  of  other  wonders,  published  for  effect 
in  Mexico. 

A letter  is  published  by  Ampudia,  dated  the  10th 
October,  from  Saltillo,  in  which  he  gives  some  in- 
formation derived  by  him  from  Capt.  Faulac,  who 
remained  behind  at  Monterey  and  wrote  eight  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  Mexican  army.  These 
advices  are  not  so  late  by  two  or  three  weeks  as  our 
own,  but  yet  possess  interest.  Capt.  Faulac  says 
that  the  number  of  American  troops  engaged  at 
Monterey  was  10,000.  Of  these  he  says  that  2204 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  He  declares  that  he 
counted  with  his  own  eyes  1080  wounded,  many  of 
whom  were  officers,  and  among  them  he  mentions 
Gen.  Butler.  He  complains  of  some  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  volunteers,  mentions  the  disbandment 
of  the  Texans,  &c.  &c.  The  artillery  taken  by  the 
Americans  he  sa>s  has  been  found  for  the  most  part 
to  be  in  a state  not  fit  for  service,  and  he  adds  that 
the  American  troops  have  done  nothing  to  the  forti- 
fications of  Monterey.  He  makes  particular  men- 
tion of  the  estimation  in  which  the  American  offi- 
cers hold  their  army,  saying  that  the  valor  of  the 
soldiers  is  highly  extolled  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  officers. 

The  official  report  of  Gen.  Mejia  of  the  operations 
of  the  second  brigade  of  the  army  at  Monterey  under 
his  command  on  the  21st  September,  bears  date  that 
day.  Gen.  Mejia,  we  had  learned  from  our  own  of- 
ficers, distinguished  himself  at  Monterey.  He  was 
continually  in  sight,  urging  on  his  men  to  action.— 
He  does  every  justice  to  the  intrepidity  of  our  troops 
which  the  Mexicans  regarded  with  great  admiration. 
In  the  list  of  officers  who  were  in  the  field,  he  names 
several  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Mexicans, 
and  this  reminds  us  to  give  more  prominence  to  the 
fact  which  has  scarcely,  if  at  all,  been  noticed,  that 
by  each  division  of  our  army  many  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  a few  of  our  men  were  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  enemy.  After  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
terey there  was  some  talk  about  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  not  carri- 
ed into  formal  effect,  but  the  prisoners  we  had  taken 
were  all  released  unconditionally  and  retired  with  the 
rest  of  the  Mexican  army. 

It  was  believed  at  Mexico  on  the  27th  ult.,  that  the 
Gulf  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz  was  nearly  destitute  of 
coal  and  was  suffering  greatly  from  scurvy,  and  that 
the  war  had  already  cost  the  United  States  sixty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Mexican  journals  say  that 
if  hostilities  are  prolonged,  the  Republic  must  tri- 


umph; particularly  if  the  Americans  are  harassed  and 
cut  up  in  detail  by  skirmishes  and  flying  attacks. — 
This  probably  had  relation  to  the  following  incident 
which  we  have  from  our  own  army. 

A Skirmish. — A letter  from  Capt.  Calhoun,  of  the 
Georgia  Volunteers, dated  at  Monterey,  October  12th, 
and  published  in  the  Savannah  Republican,  states 
that  a skirmish  took  place  between  some  of  the  Geor- 
gians and  a small  force  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  11th 
of  October.  A part  of  the  Georgia  regiment,  on 
their  way  froraCamargo  to  Monterey,  had  encamped 
about  six  miles  from  the  latter  place,  with  a heavy 
train  of  wagons  and  mules  loaded  with  provisions  for 
the  army.  Early  after  night  fall,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a party  of  Canales’  men  were  in  a neighboring 
rancho.  They  were  attacked  by  a detachment  un- 
der Lieut.  Horne,  of  the  Sumter  volunteers,  and  ten 
prisoners  and  some  of  the  baggage  of  Canales  were 
taken.  Canales  had  just  left  the  rancho  to  arrange 
the  assault  for  the  night.  One  Mexican  was  killed, 
and  the  number  wounded  is  not  known.  None  of  the 
Americans  were  killed  or  wounded. 

One  of  the  Havana  papers  states  that  news  had 
been  received  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  7th  ult. 
that  the  forces  of  cavalry  under  Gcn’I.  Romero,  who 
had  not  signed  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  had  a 
rencontre  with  a party  of  Americans;  that  100  of  the 
latter  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  4 pieces  of  ar- 
tillery taken,  and  that  80  Americans  were  killed  in 
tho  gallon  Thin  ic  the  6rsi  time  we  have  heard  of 
this  pretended  rencounter. 

Gen.  Rincon  died  at  Jalapa  on  the  11th  October. 

The  Mexican  press  contains  the  most  absurd  sto- 
ries—such  for  instance,  as  that,  out  of  1,800  Ameri- 
can troops  at  Matamoros,  1,500  were  prostrated  by 
yellow  fever. 

Storming  the  Bishop’s  Palace. — A correspond- 
ent of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  attached  to  Gen.  Tay- 
lor’s immediate  command,  writes: 

“ Tuesday , September  22. — At  daybreak  all  the  men 
were  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  mud,  the  rain  still 
pouring  down.  No  one  could  raise  his  head  without 
drawing  a fire  upon  us.  Just  at  the  gray  dawn  of 
day  I witnessed  Worth’s  storming  of  the  heights 
which  commanded  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  The  first 
intimation  we  had  of  it  was  the  discharge  of  musket- 
ry near  the  top  of  the  hill.  Each  flash  looked  like 
an  electric  spark.  The  flashes  and  the  white  smoke 
ascended  the  hill  side  as  steadily  as  if  worked  by 
machinery.  The  dark  space  between  the  apex  of 
tbe  height  and  the  curling  smoke  of  the  musketry 
became  less  and  less  until  the  whole  became  envel- 
oped in  smoke,  and  we  knew  that  the  gallant  Worth 
had  carried  it.  It  was  a glorious  sight,  and  quite 
warmed  up  our  cold  and  chilled  bodies.” 

Touching  incidents.  If  there  be  virtue  in  Mo- 
numents, humanity  should  rear  a pile,  lofty  as  the 
Bishop’s  Palace,  to  the  victem  who  bled  at  her 
shrine,  as  detailed  by  a correspondent  of  the  Louis- 
ville Journal,  thus: 

“ Camp  Monterey,  October  7,  1848. 

“Hungry  and  cold  I crept  to  one  corner  of  the 
fort  to  get  in  the  sunshine  and  at  the  same  time  to 
shelter  myself  from  the  bombs  that  were  flying  thick 
around  me.  I looked  out,  and,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  I saw  a Mexican  fe- 
male carrying  water  and  food  to  the  wounded  men 
of  both  armies.  I saw  her  lift  the  head  of  one 
poor  fellow,  give  him  water,  and  then  take  her  hand- 
kerchief from  her  own  head  and  bind  up  his  wounds; 
attending  one  or  two  others  in  the  same  way,  she 
went  back  for  more  food  and  water.  As  she  was 
returning  1 heard  the  crack  of  one  or  two  guns,  and 
she,  poor  good  creature,  fell;  after  a few  struggles 
all  wa3  still — she  was  dead!  I turned  my  eyes  to 
heaven  and  thought,  ‘Oh  God,  and  this  is  war!”  1 
cannot  believe  but  that  the  shot  was  an  accidental 
one.  The  next  day,  passing  into  another  fort,  I 
passed  her  dead  body.  It  was  lying  on  its  back,  with 
the  bread  and  broken  gourd  containing  a few  drops 
of  water.  We  buried  her  amid  showers  of  grape 
and  round  shot,  occasionally  dodging  a shell  or  twelve 
pounder,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  have  ano- 
ther grave  to  dig  for  one  of  ourselves.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

African  squadron.  The  U.  S.  store  ship  Soulhamp • 
ton,  Lieut.  H.  W.  Morris,  reached  Hampton  Rouds  on 
the  15th,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  officers  and  crew  all 
well.  Left  the  U.  S.  frigate  United  Stales,  Com,  Read, 
at  Port  Praya,  officers  and  crew  all  well. 

Gulf  squadron.  The  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Forward, 
Capt.  Nones,  sailed  from  Tampico  on  the  4th  and  ar- 
rived at  N.  Orleans  on  the  7th.  Lieut.  VV.  B.  McLane 
came  in  her  with  despatches  for  government.  Left  at 
Tampico  the  four  gun  boats  captured  at  Tobasco,  the 
U-  S.  schooners  Spitfire  and  Nonita,  and  a schooner, 
name  not  remembered,  with  Com.  Conner’s  flag  hoisted 
on  it.  The  health  of  the  squadron  wus  gojd. 
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Burning  of  the  Mexican  bri ' Creole  O i tho  night  of 
the  26;h  November,  about  midnight,  the  U.  S.  brig  So- 
mers, then  lying  at  Green  Island,  four  or  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Vera  Cruz,  sent  a boat  with  Lieut.  Parker, 
Passed  Midshipman  Robert  Clay  R idlers,  a id  .1  R 
Hynson,  with  five  men,  and  burnt  the  Mexican  brig 
Creole,  moored  to  the  castle  of  Sin  Juan.  They  also 
succeeded  in  capturing  seven  Mexican  prisoners. — 
No  one  injured  except  Passed  Midshipman  Iiynson, 
who  was  burnt  by  firing  his  pistol  into  some  powder  to 
set  the  brig  on  fire — he  is  doing  Well. 

Expedition  south.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  Decem- 
ber, Com.  Perry  sailed  from  Tampico  on  an  expedition 
not  known.  with  the  following  vessels  of  war:  sleamship 
Mississippi,  steamer  Vixen,  sloop  John  Adams,  and 
sciinrs.  Bonita  and  Petrel.  A correspondent  of  a New 
Orleans  paper  writes  that  their  probable  object  is  to  at- 
tack, and  it  practicable,  take  possession  of  the  por's  of 
Tobasco,  Sisal,  and  Laguna.  The  capture  of  Alvarado, 
it  is  stated,  will  not  be  attemp'ed  again  until  the  attack 
can  be  made  both  by  land  and  sea.  For  this  purpose  a 
land  force  of  1,500  or  2,000  men  is  deemed  necessary, 
as  the  garrison  has  been  strongly  reinforced  since  the 
last  demonstration  by  the  fleet  upon  that  place.  Cam- 
peachy  will  remain  unmolested  in  consequence  of  the 
friendly  disposition  manifested  by  the  people  towards  the 
U.  States,  and  their  repugnance  to  a reunion  with  Mex- 
ico. 

Tampico.  Dec.  3.  This  city  is  well  garrisoned  by  our 
troops  under  Col.  Gates,  and  that  gentleman  is  delight- 
ed with  Ins  new  quarters.  The  greatest  acifiyity  has 
points,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  meet  all  the  force  that 
Mexico  can  send  against  us.  The  occupation  of  this 
place  by  our  navy  and  army,  has  caused  the  greatest 
alarm  in  Santa  Anna’s  army  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
his  troops  are  daily  deserting. 

The  Forward  left  Tobacco  river  on  the  21st  Novem- 
ber—all  quiet-  Left  at  that  place,  U S.  steamer  Me- 
Lane,  Capt.  Howard,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  said 
port,  officers  and  crew  well. 

Left  Anton  Lizardo  on  the  17th  November.  On  the 
25ih  ull.  experienced  a violent  norther  which  has  done 
considerable  damage;  the  wind  blew  violently  for  twen- 
ty hours  and  drove  from  their  mo  orings  the  _ follow- 
ing vessels:  prizes  taken  at  Tobasco— steamer  Tobasco, 
echo  mer  Tabasquena,  and  brig  Descrada.  The  choon- 
er  was  seen  on  shore  about  15  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Alvarado;  supposed  three  men  who  were  on  board  of  her 
were  saved,  f he  brig  and  steamer  had  not  been  seen; 
on  board  the  brig  there  were  six  men — no  officers  Brig 
Somers  and  schooner  Morris,  la'e  Laura  Virginia,  fri- 
gate Cumberland,  and  prize  steamer  Petrita,  rode  out 
the  gale  with  the  Forward,  and  all  are  safe;  officers  and 
crew  well. 

Left  at  Anton  Lizardo,  bark  Morgan  Dix,  Captain 
Hamilton,  nearly  discharged;  brig  Oneco,  Capt.  Lovett, 
and  brig  Chinchtla,  Capt.  Patterson,  arrived  two  days 
before  the  Forward  sailed,  they  also  having  rode  out  tht 
gale  in  safety, 

A PROCLAMATION 

OF  COMMODORE  STOCKTON,  GOVERNOR  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

I,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
U.  States  forces  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  governor 
of  the  territory  of  California,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  same;  do  hereby  make  known  to 
all  men,  that  having  by  right  of  conquest  taken  pos- 
session of  that  territory  known  by  the  name  of  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  I do  now  declare  it  to  be  a ter- 
ritory of  the  U.  States,  now  under  the  name  of  the 
territory  of  California. 

Ana  I do  by  these  presents  farther  order  and  decree, 
that  the  government  of  the  said  territory  of  California 
shall  be,  until  altered  by  the  proper  authority  of  the 
U.  States,  continued  in  manner  and  forms  as  follows: 
that  is  to  say: 

The  Executive  power  and  authority  in  and  over  the 
said  territory,  shall  be  vested  in  a governor,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed 
*by  the  President  of  the  U.  States.  The  governor  shall 
reside  within  the  said  territory;  shall  be  commander 
iu  chief  of  the  army  thereof:  shall  perform  the  duties 
and  receive  the  emoluments  of  superintendent  of  In- 
dian affairs;  and  shall  approve  of  all  laws  passed  by 
the  Legislative  Council  before  they  shall  take  effect; 
he  may  grant  pardons  for  offences  against  the  laws  of 
said  territory,  and  reprieves  for  offences  againts  the  law 
of  the  U.  States,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  can 
be  made  known  thereon;  he  shall  commission  all  offi- 
cers who  shall  be  appointed  to  offices  under  the  laws 
of  the  said  territory,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
he  faithfully  executed. 

There  shall  be  a secretary  of  the  said  territory,  who 
shall  reside  therein,  and  hold  his  office  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  he  shall  record  and  preserve  all  the  laws  and 
proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  hereinafter 
constituted,  and  all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
governor  in  his  Executive  Department;  he  shall  trans- 
mit one  copy  of  the  laws  and  one  copy  of  tne  execu- 


tive proceedings  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember in  each  year  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statesjand  at  the  same  time  two  copies  of  the  laws  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  for  the 
use  of  congress.  And  in  case  of  the  death,  removal, 
resignation,  or  necessary  absence  of  the  governor  from 
the  territory,  the  Secretary  shall  have,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and  per- 
form all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governor  dur- 
ing such  vacancy  or  necessary  absence. 

The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  gover- 
nor and  Legislative  Council.  The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  seven  persons  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  two  years,  after  which 
they  shall  be  annually  elected  by  the  people. 

The  power  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  terri- 
tory shall  extend  to  a'l  rightful  subjects  of  legislation; 
but  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with  the  prima- 
ry disposal  of  the  soil;  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  upon 
the  property  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  the  land 
or  property  of  non-residents  be  taxed  higher  than  the 
lands  or  other  property  of  residents. 

All  the  laws  of  the  Legislative  Council  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  if  disapproved  by  the  governor,  the 
same  shall  be  null  and  of  no  effect, 
continue  to  exist;  and  all  their  proceedings  he  regula- 
ted and  controlled  by  the  laws  of  Mexico  until  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  governor  and  legislative 
council. 

All  officers  of  cities,  town®,  departments  or  districts 
shall  be  elected  every  year  by  the  people,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  provided  by  the  governor  and  legisla- 
tive council. 

The  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  California 
shall  hold  its  first  session  at  such  time  and  place  in 
said  territory  as  the  governor  thereof  shall  appoint 
and  direct;  and  at  said  session,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  may  by  them  be  deemed  expedient,  the  said  gov- 
ernment and  legislative  council  shall  proceed  to  locate 
and  establish  the  seat  of  government  for  said  territo- 
ry, at  such  place  as  they  may  deem  eligible,  which 
place,  however,  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  be 
changed  by  the  said  governor  and  legislative  council; 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  commencement 
of  the  session  of  the  said  legislative  council  thereaf- 
ter, shall  be  on  such  day  and  place  as  the  governor 
and  council  may  appoint. 


MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 


As  yet  this  invention  is  in  its  infancy  and  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
mere  experiment,  both  as  to  its  principle  and  its 
operation  ; both  are  “in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
operation,’  and  if  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  an  ingeni- 
ous, persevering,  indefatigable  community  like  that 
of  the  United  States,  without  undue  limitations  or 
monopolies,  it  will  reach  a stage  of  perfection  and 
of  general  utility,  in  less  time  than  by  any  other  pro- 
cess that  could  be  devised.  Such  at  least  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  consideration  of  the  subject,  fortified  by 
every  thing  we  have  seen. 

Difficulties,  many  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered. Difficu  ties  ought  to  have  been  and  no  doubt 
were  anticipated.  The  best  material  lor  the  line 
0f  wire£ — the  best  method  of  protecting  them, 
the  best  method  of  connecting  them — the  dimension, 
or  strength  required, — whether  to  place  them  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  above  it how  to  cross 
water  courses — how  to  regulate  the  manner  of  trans- 
mitting communications — how  to  prevent  collusion — 
abstractions,  interruptions,  &c.  &c — all  was  to  be 
learned, — and  one  expedient  has  rapidly  followed 
upon  the  heels  of  another  as  each  was  submitted  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  How  much  of  what  was  in 
practice  twelve  months  ago,  remains  this  day  an 
approved  operation?  Every  day  almost  some  im- 
provement is  announced.  Wonders  have  been  ac- 
complished;— greater  wonders  are  in  reserve  as  a re- 
ward for  persevering  investigation. 

The  lute  from  the  city  of  Washington  is  in  oper- 
ation, as  far  as  Boston.  A lateral  line  from  this 
connects  the  city  of  New  York  with  Buffalo. 

About  one  third  of  the  Presidents  message  was 
telegraphed  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  between  10 
P.  M.  of  Tuesday  to  5 o’clock  next  morning,  through 
about  a d>  zen.offices  on  the  route.  It  was  an  over 
task  for  the  present  stale  of  the  improvement.  Some 
derangement  arrested  further  progress. 

The  line  to  connect  the  capital  with  New  Orleans, 
is  stated  to  be  under  contract. 

The  western  line  of  of  telegraphs,  the  Wheeling 
Times  states,  will  be  completed  from  Philadelphia 


to  Pitssburg  by  Ihe  1st  of  January  ensuing — and  to 
Wheeling  by  the  middle  of  January — from  Pitts- 
burg to  Louisville,  through  Wheeling,  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati,  is  under  contract,  to  be  completed 
in  six  months. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  the  14th  says— the  wires  of 
Ihe  telegraph  between  this  city  and  Worcester  have 
broken  in  so  many  places  by  the  late  snow  storm, 
it  was  necessary  to  replace  them  with  the  heavy 
wires,  which  is  now  being  done.  The  communica- 
tion with  New  York  is  of  course  suspended. 

We  see  it  announced  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette  which 
the  last  mail  brought  us,  that  Professor  Morse  has 
invented  a new  system  of  marking  by  electricity, 
more  simple  and  expeditious  than  the  present  mode, 
and  for  whioh  he  has  filed  a caveat  in  the  patent  of 
flee. 

There  are  complaints  constantly  made,  of  the  in- 
terruption of  commnnicalion  upon  the  lines  already 
in  operation.  To  obviate  these,  is  of  course  a desid- 
eratum. They  are  not  easily  obviated.  The  im- 
pression seems  to  be  entertained,  that  if  the  whole 
apparatus  were  in  the  hands  of  some  department  of 
the  government,  the  evil  would  be  cured.  We  are  at 
a loss  to  discover  how  the  Post  Office  department, 
for  instance, could  have  remedied  the  evil  more  effec- 
tually than  those  are  endeavoring  to  do, that  have  been 

individuals  WOrK  life  appdian.4.  * ■ 6 — 

could  not  prevent,  by  legal  enactments  and  penalties 
for  offences,  more  effectually  for  themselves, than  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do  for  others. 

The  Administration — the  Pateutees — and  most 
of  the  public  journals  at  this  time  favor  the  design 
of  making  the  telegraph  a government  monopoly, — 
at  least  to  the  same,  probably  a more  decided  extent, 
than  to  the  mail  and  post  offices. 

Though  approving  of  the  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution which  conferred  upon  the  government  the 
right  to  regulate  mails  and  post  offices,  we  have  ne- 
vertheless repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the 
reasons  which  authorized  a monopoly  in  that  case, 
applied  if  at  all,  so  remotely  to  the  case  of  magnetic 
telegraphs,  that  there  remained  no  imperative  neces- 
ity  for  the  people  to  part  with  a right  to  make  free 
use  of  the  new  invention  for  their  own  benefit. — 
Though  we  confess  the  weight  of  public  opinion, 
from  all  appearance,  is  against  us,— we  remain  un- 
der the  same  impression  still. 

Express  mails  have  perforce  of  competition,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  disadvantage  under  which 
the  laws  and  the  constitution  place  them,  obliged  the 
government  to  do  much  for  the  public  benefit.  We 
admit  that  the  authority  of  government  might  be  ap- 
plied to  advantage  in  the  case  of  telegraphs,  but  if 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  could  as  effectually, 
or  even  near  as  effectually,  protect  and  regulate  mag- 
netic telegraphs  for  the  community  without  monopo- 
lising the  whole  concern  for  the  government,  it  is 
the  government’s  duty  to  do  so,  and  it  is  vastly  to  the 
interest  of  a free  people  that  they  should — a people 
jealous  of  government  possessing  prerogatives  or 
monopolies  which  are  not  indispensable  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  government.  . 

The  extent  to  which  magnetic  telegraphs,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  employed, — the  objects  which  they 
are  capable  of  accomplishing, — the  changes  which 
they  with  fair  play  will  in  a short  time  accom- 
plish in  all  the  ramifications  of  business  and 
correspondence,  few  people,  we  apprehend  have  at 
this  day  any  adequate  idea  of.  We  firmly  believe 
that  its  amplication  and  consequent  usefulness  would 
be  retarded  for  many  years — perhaps  lost  to  this 
generation  altogether,  by  allowing  the  government 
to  make — just  what  anstvered  its  own  purposes,  of  the 
invention. 

Telegraphs  have  been  employed  by  the  governments 
of  Europe  for  Iheir  own  purposes,  for  many  years. — 
They  were  amongst  the  mightiest  of  the  agents  by 
which  Napoleon  made  himself  a military  despot.  We 
, »jard  the  question  not  only  as  of  national  importance, 
it  is  of  radical  practical  importance,  vastly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  parti/  politics.  No  matter  who,  or  what 
parly  is  in  power,  the  exclusive  possession  of  im- 
mense engines  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  What  an  arm,  for  instance,  have  the  Uni- 
ted States  government  in  the  mails  and  post  offices, 
considered  in  all  their  ramifications  of  routes,  ar- 
mies of  contractors,  thousands  of  post  masters,  and 
millions  of  annual  revennes  and  disbursements.— 
Yet  all  these  were  indispensable  to  the  welfare  it  not 
the  existence  of  the  government, — and  it  is  likely 
could  not  have  been  as  effectually  managed  for  pub- 
lic benefit  without  their  having  the  exclusive  con- 
trol. The  establishment  involved  immense  expen- 
ses, and  responsibilities,  and  was  tasked  with  the 
transmission  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  of  ime 
mense  amounts  of  exchanges. 
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In  these  respects  the  magretic  telegraph  bears  no 
c mparison.  Its  ramifications  are  within  the  scope 

almost  of  individual — certainly  of  associaed  enter- 
prise. Its  responsibilities  depend  upon  the  integrity 
of  a few  agents.  It  is  susceptible  of  endless  extern 
sion.  It  has  charge  of  nothing  but  the  transmission 
of  intelligence,  or  exchange  of  ideas.  It  may  be 
made  emphatically  the  agent  of  light, — to  a people 
whose  motto  is  “give  us  but  light.” 


T W E N T Y-N  INTH  CONGRESS, 


SECOND  SESSION, 


SENATE. 

Monday,  December  14.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware  appeared  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate. 
The  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Badger  senator  elect  from  N.  Car- 
olina, in  place  of  Mr.  Haywood,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mangum,  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  commerce  and  navigation,  was  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate, and  1750  copies  ordered  to  be  printed.  Also 

Thp.  1-pnnrf  nf ,the.rj^istecrif.tIi£At»/bVtrX-^hflSdW£ 
and, 

A communication  from  the  State  department,  rela- 
tive to  the  expenses  thereof. 

Mr.  Semple  gave  notice  of  introducing  a bill  for 
continuing  the  national  road  to  Alton,  111.,  and  of  a 
bill  granting  lands  to  Illinois,  for  constructing  works 
of  improvement. 

Claims  on  the  U.  Stales  for  debts  due  by  Texas.  Sun- 
dry petitions  were  presented,  amongst  them,  one 
from  Leslie  Coombs,  for  the  payment  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  of  some  $69,000  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
late  republic  of  Texas,  for  which  the  revenues  of  said 
republic  were  pledged,  that  are  now  held  by  the  U. 
States  government. 

Pay  of  the  army  and  volunteers.  Introductions  were 
given  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  pay,  moved  by 
Mr.  Crittenden,  and  also  as  to  allowing  them  three 
months  additional  pay,  and  for  regulating  pensions  as 
moved  by  Mr.  Benton. 

The  Standing  Committees. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  said  committees. 

Onfm-eign  Relations — Messrs.  Seveir,  Cass,  Archer, 
Atherton,  Webster. 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Lewis,  Benton,  Evans,  Speight, 
and  Huntington. 

On  Commerce — Messrs.  Dix,  Pennybacker.  John- 
son, of  Md.,  Chalmers,  and  Davis. 

On  Manufactures — Messrs.  Dickinson,  Colquitt, 
Simmons,  Sturgeon,  and  Woodbridge. 

On  Agriculture — Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Semple,  Upham, 
Turney,  and  Cilley. 

On  Military  Affairs — Messrs.  Benton,  Dix,  Critten- 
den, Houston,  and  Badger. 

On  Naval  Affairs — Messrs.  Fairfield,  Yulee,  Man- 
gum,  Cameron,  and  Miller. 

On  the  Militia — Messrs.  Atchison,  Semple,  Barrow, 
Fairfield,  and  Greene. 

On  Public  Lands — Messrs.  Breese,  Ashley,  Wood- 
bridge,  Bright,  and  Corwin. 

On  Private  Land  Claims — Messrs.  Yulee,  Semple, 
Barrow,  Pennybacker,  and  Greene. 

On  Indian  Affairs — Messrs.  Bagby,  Atchison, 
Phelps,  Sevier,  and  Jarnagin. 

Of  Claims — Messrs.  Pennybacker,  Atchison,  J. 
M.  Clayton,  Rusk,  and  Johnson,  of  Md. 

On  Revolutionary  Claims — Messrs.  Semple,  Bright, 
Thos.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  and  Phelps. 

On  the  Judiciary — Messrs.  Ashley,  Breese,  Berrien, 
Westcott,  and  Dayton. 

On  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads Messrs.  Niles, 

Sturgeon,  Simmons,  Rusk,  and  Morehead. 

On  Roads  and  Canals — Messrs.  Hannegan,  Turney, 
Corwin,  Houston,  and  Morehead. 

On  Pensions — Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Ash- 
ley, Pearce,  Atchison,  and  Upham. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Cameron, 
Breese,  Miller,  Chambers,  and  Johnson,  of  Md. 

On  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office — Messrs  Colquitt, 
Turney,  Phelps,  Westcott,  and  Davis. 

On  Retrenchment — Messrs.  Turney,  Atherton,  More- 
head, Cilley,  and  Niles. 

On  the  Territories — Messrs.  Westcott,  Cameron,  E- 
vans,  Chalmers,  and  J.  M.  Clayton. 

On  the  Publie  Buildings  Messrs.  Bright,  Cameron, 
and  Dayton. 


To  control  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate — 
Messrs.  Speight,  Niles,  and  Greene. 

On  Printing — Messrs.  Atherton,  Chalmers,  and 
Simmons. 

On  the  Library — -Messrs.  Pearce,  Chalmers,  and 
Lewis. 

Cn  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and  after  some 
time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

Tuesday  15th  December.  Several  reports  from 
the  departments  and  messages,  of  executive  character, 
were  laid  before  the  senate.  The  reports  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  presented,  on  vari- 
ous subjects.  Notices  were  given  of  leave  for  bills 
to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Semple  introduced  a bill  to  extend  the  nation- 
al road  to  Alton,  111.  Also, 

A bill  to  grant  public  lands  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
to  aid  in  completing  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 

Felix  G.  McConnell.  A message  was  received 
from  the  house  of  representatives  announcing  their  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  death  of  their  member  from 
introduced  the  usual  resolutions  on  such  occasions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

December  16.  Mr.  Simmons  appeared  in  his  seat. 

A numeber  of  petitions  were  received  and  refer- 
red. 

Public  lands.  Mr.  Breese,  had  leave  to  report  a 
bill  for  a general  and  permanent  pre-emption  system; 
and  Mr.  Ashley,  reported  a bill  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Upham,  had  leave  to  introduce  a bill  relative 
to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  U.  S.  courts  in 
Vermont. 

Brnnch  mints.  Mr.  Dix,  had  leave  to  report  a bill 
to  establish  a branch  mint  at  New  York;  and  Mr. 
Speight,  had  leave  for  a bill  to  establish  one  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  reported  a bill  for  (he  improve- 
ment  of  the  western  rivers. 

Volunteers.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Turney,  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  were  instructed  to  enquire 
as  to  allowing  volunteers  that  are  discharged  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness,  pay  for  the  full  term  of  their 
enlistment. 

The  President's  message.  Its  several  topics  were 
referred  to  their  appropriate  committees. 

Government  of  conquered  provinces.  That  portion 
of  the  message  which  relates  to  organizing  terrilo 
rial  governments  in  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  was, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Wescott,  referred  to  the  committe 
on  territories.  To  this  disposition  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Sevier  objected,  and  moved  a reconsideration  of 
the  vote,  which  motion  prevailed.  A debate  ensued 
between  those  gentlemen,  the  latter  maintaining  that 
the  subject  properly  belonged  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  Mr.  W.  contending  that  it  was  a 
territorial  matter,  and  called  for  the  reading  of  that 
portion  of  the  message.  It  was  read. 

Mr.  Benton,  said  that  as  the  senator  from  Florida 
found  there  was  no  such  thing  in  it,  as  his  motion 
supposed,  he  hoped  that  he  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Westcott  declined  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Benton,  contended  that  the  wording  of  the 
motion  would  give  a false  i upression  as  to  the  re 
commendation  of  the  president.  It  would  lead  to 
the  belief  that  he  recommended  the  formation  of 
territorial  governments  and  permanent  annexation 
of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the  United  States, 
whereas  he  recommened  no  such  thing. 

A somewhat  protracted  debate  ensmed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Benton  and  Westcott  took  the  most  prominent 
part. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  with  a vie  w that  the  subject  should 
be  laid  aside  until  all  could  understand  the  principle 
involved  in  it,  moved  that  the  motion  of  reference 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  motion  prevailed 
—23  to  22. 

Chaplain.  The  senate  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  chaplain.  On  the  second  ballot  the  Rev.  Henry 
Sheer  was  elected,  receiving  24  votes  out  of  40. 

Mr.  Breese,  offered  a resolution  instructing  the 
committee  on  commerce  to  enquire  as  to  making  an 
appropriation  for  such  harbois  in  the  U.  S.  as  the 
salety  of  navigation  and  its  commercial  interests  re- 
quire. After  a short  executive  session,  the  senate 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  December  17.  Mr.  Turney  was  ex- 
cused and  Mr.  Semple  was  appointed  in  his  place  up- 
on the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

BILLS  REPORTED,  by 

Mr.  Johnson  of  La.,  for  the  completion  of  the  ma- 
rine hospital  and  the  erection  of  a custom  house  at  < 
N.  Orleans. 


Mr.  Dix  for  the  establishment  of  a branch  mint  at 
N.  York. 

Mr.  Speight  for  a branch  mint  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Yulee  for  the  construction  of  a dry  dock  at 
[ Pensacola. 

Mr.  Breese  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to 
i certain  States  to  tax  public  lands,  as  soon  as  sold, 
i Mr.  Semple  to  establish  a national  armory  at  Mas- 
sac, in  111. 

i Mr.  Breese  submitted  a resolution  calling  on  the 
, secretary  of  war  for  a statement  of  all  appropriations 

- made  for  the  erection  of  fortifications,  improvement 
of  harbors,  &c. 

On  his  motion  the  committee  on  commerce  was  di- 
i rected  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  appro- 
priation for  such  harbors,  as  the  safety  of  navigation 

- and  the  interests  of  commerce  required. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Atchison  10,000  copies  of  Fre- 
, mont’s  Map  of  the  route  to  Oregon,  was  ordered  for 
. the  use  of  the  senate  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $2,600 
1 On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  the  Vice-Presi- 

- dent  was  authorized  to  appoint  a select  committee  to 
l which  all  memorials  relative  to  French  spoliations 

nrior  to  1800  are  to  be  referred. 

;,  committee  ol  enrolled  Dins. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Mass,  presented  a memorial  from  th  e 
society  of  Friends,  appealing  to  congress  to  put  an 
. end  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Rev.  Johnson  presented  memorials  from  Balti- 
more praying  congress  to  make  indemnity  for  spolia- 
i tions  committed  upon  American  commerce  by  the 
5 French  prior  to  1800. 

After  a short  executive  session,  the  senate  adjoum- 
; ed  over  until  Monday  next. 


HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT ATIVES. 

Under  the  order  of  the  House  of  Thursday  last,  the 
Speaker  appointed  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees, viz: 

Of  Elections — Messrs.  Hamlin,  Augustus  A.  Chap- 
man, Harper,  Chase,  Dobbin,  Ellsworth,  McGaugh- 
ey,  Chipman,  and  Culver. 

Of  Ways  and  Means — Messrs.  McKay,  Dromgoole, 
J.  R.  Ingersoil,  Hungerford,  George  S.  Houston, 
Winthrop,  Norris,  Vinton,  and  Seaborn  Jones. 

Of  Claims — Messrs.  Daniel,  Hoge,  Graham,  Gor- 
don, Pollock,  Ligon,  Leake,  John  A.  Rockwell,  and 
Dargin. 

On  Commerce — Messrs.  McClelland,  Tibbatts’ 
Wentworth,  Simpson,  Grinnell,  Atkinson,  Lawrence’ 
Levin,  and  Thibodeaux. 

On  Public  Lands — Messrs.  McClerland,  T.  Smith, 
Collamer,  James  B.  Hunt,  Mosely,  Morris,  Relfe, 
Hampton,  and  Blanchard. 

On  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads Messrs.  Hop- 

kins. Kennedy,  Reid,  Cranston,  Mcllvaine,  Thomas- 
son,  Phelps,  Hough,  and  Hilliard. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia — James  McDowell,  Jo- 
seph J.  McDowell,  Ficklin,  Payne,  Marsh,  Washing- 
ton Hunt,  John  G.  Chapman,  Alexander  D.  Sims, 
and  McHenry. 

On  the  Judiciary — Messrs.  Rathbun,  Pettit,  Lump- 
kin, Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  Seddon,  Thurman, 
Dixon,  and  Biggs. 

On  Revolutionary  Claims — Messrs.  Jos.  Johnson, 
Ficklin,  Wood,  Daniel  P.  King,  St.  John,  Grider,  Tll- 
den,  John  H.  Ewing,  and  Bowden. 

On  Public  Expenditures — Messrs.  Dunlap,  Yost, 
Cunningham,  Russell,  Arnold.  Runk,  John  W.  Hous- 
ton, Strohm,  and  White. 

On  Private  Land  Claims — Messrs.  Bowlin,  Wick, 
Stephens,  Andrew  Johnson,  Seaman,  Stephen  Ad- 
ams, Morse,  Long,  and  Cottrell. 

On  Manufactures — Messrs.  Vance,  Woodward, 
Stewart,  Hudson,  William  G.  Brown,  James  H. 
Johnson,  John  P.  Martin,  Sykes,  and  Ripley. 

On  Agriculture — Messrs.  Anderson,  James  Black, 
Wright,  Perriil,  Grover,  Dockery,  Leonard  H.  Simms 
Erdman,  and  Root. 

On  Indian  Affairs — Messrs.  Jacob  Thompson,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Benton,  Boyd,  Yell,  Foot,  Barringer, 
Sawyer,  Ashmun,  and  Cathcart. 

On  Military  Affairs — Messrs.  Haralson,  Boyd,  Brin- 
kerhoff,  Burt,  Ramsey,  A.  A.  Chapman,  Niven,  Car- 
rol, and  Benjamin  Thompson. 

On  the  Militia — Messrs.  James  A.  Black,  Tredway, 
Abbott,  Dockery,  Leonard  H.  Simms,  Ritter,  Gid- 
dings,  DeMott,  and  Samuel  D.  Hubbard. 

On  Naval  Affairs — Messrs.  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Bayly, 
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Maclay,  Thos.  Butler  King,  Hamlin,  Schenck,  Dar- 
ragh,  Stanton,  and  James  Thompson. 

On  Foreign  Affairs — Messrs.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Rhett, 
Payne,  Garrett  Davis,  Cobb,  Truman,  Smith,  Cullom, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  and  Perry. 

On  the  Territories — Messrs.  Douglas,  Hunter,  Dil- 
lingham, Julius  Rockwell,  George  W.  Jones,  Young, 
Lewis,  Towns,  and  Pilsbury. 

On  Revolutionary  Pensions — Messrs  Brodhead,  At- 
kinson, Cummins,  Albert  Smith,  Owen,  Barringer, 
Jenkins,  Crozier,  and  Trumbo. 

On  Invalid  Pensions — Messrs.  Preston  King,  Stark- 
weather, Dargan,  Bell,  Seddon,  Delano,  Cocke,  Good- 
year, and  Moulton. 

On  Roads  and  Canals — Messrs.  Robert  Smith,  B. 
Martin,  Fries,  Gentry,  Pendleton,  Elias  E.  Holmes, 
Williams,  Miller,  and  McDaniel. 

On  Patents — Messrs.  Henley,  Maclay,  Marsh, 
Sykes,  and  Thomas  Butler  King. 

On  Public  Buildings — Messrs.  Faran,  McClean, 
Winthrop,  Severance,  and  Woodworth. 

On  Revisal  and  Unfinished  Business — Messrs.  Saw- 
telle,  Collin,  Garvin,  Tredway,  and  Hale. 

Clean,  William  W.  Campbell,  and  Cobb. 

On.  Mileage — Messrs.  John  P.  Martin,  Severance, 
Henley,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  and  James  Thompson. 

On  Engraving — Messrs.  Yost,  Perry,  and  Coke. 

Joint  committee  on  the  library  of  Congrecs — On  the 
part  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Brodhead,  W.  W.  Camp- 
bell, and  Edmund  W.  Hubard. 

The  following  committees,  appointed  at  the  first 
session,  stand  through  the  Congress: 

On  expenditures  in  the  State  department — Messrs. 
Strong,  John  H.  Campbell,  Crozier,  La  Sere,  and  J. 
H.  Johnson!) 

On  expenditures  in  the  treasury  department — Messrs. 
Scammon,  White,  Roberts,  Wood,  and  Root. 

On  expenditures  in  the  War  department — Messrs. 
Leib,  Woodruff,  Crozier,  R.  Smith,  and  Julius  Rock- 
well. 

On  expenditures  in  the  Navy  department — Messrs. 
Collin,  Fries,  Blanchard,  Long,  and  Moulton. 

On  expenditures  iu  the  Post  Office  department — 
Messrs.  La  Sere,  Abbott,  Wm.  G.  Brown,  Thomas- 
son,  and  Morris. 

Oa  expenditures  on  the  Public  Buildings — Messrs. 
Garvin,  Jenkins,  Leake,  McHenry,  and  John  A. 
Rockwell. 

On  Enrolled  Bills — Messrs.  Wheaton  and  Biggs. 

Monday  December  14.  According  to  order  adop- 
ted on  Thursday  last,  committees  were  announced 

We  notice  but  three  changes  from  the  committees,  as 
they  stood  at  the  last  session;  Mr.  Vance  supplies  the 
place  of  J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures; Mr.  McDowell  that  of  Mr.  Hunter  on  the  dis- 
trict committee;  and  Mr.  Faran  of  Ohio,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Ficklin  of  111.  on  public  grounds  and  buildings. 
Felix  G.  McConnell,  late  member  from  Alab. 

Mr.  Bowden , announced  the  death  of  his  late  col- 
league, in  a few  very  impressive  remarks — in  the 
course  of  which  he  mentioned  that  Gen.  McConnell 
was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1809.  In  1834  he  removed  to  East  Alabama.  His 
early  education  was  neglected.  When  approaching 
majority  he  was  engrossed  in  the  vocation  of  a me- 
chanic. Subsequently  he  studied  law,  but  the  dry 
details  and  onerous  duties  of  the  legal  profession 
were  uncongenial  to  his  ardent  temperament,  and 
he  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more  exciting  field  of 
politics,  in  w hich  he  was  eminently  suecesslul.  In 
1838  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  legislature  of 
Alabama.  In  the  year  following  he  was  elected  to 
the  stale  senate,  in  which  body  he  continued  to  be 
an  active  and  efficient  member  until  1843,  when  he 
was  elevated  to  a seat  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
Stales.  During  the  last  eight  years  he  was  six  times 
a candidate  for  various  public  offices,  and  was  never 
once  defeated.  His  uniform  success  and  rapid  ele- 
vation were  not  the  mere  result  of  accident.  His 
was  a peculiar  character.  Every  feature  was  striking 
and  positive.  There  was  nothing  negative  about  him. 

A warm  and  generous  heart,  and  high  social  quali- 
ties. commended  him  to  the  good  will  of  many  who 
were  not  insensible  to  his  occasional  eccentricities. 

A quick  perception,  close  observation,  and  retentive 
memory  supplied,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  want 
of  a regular  education.  A ready  wit  and  constant 
fund  of  anecdote  accomplished  ends  beyond  the  reach, 
not  unfrequenlly,  of  the  natural  judgment.  These 
endowments,  unit'd  lo  an  aim  jst  intui  ive  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  a great  energy  of  character, 
gave  him  an  influence  over  the  feelings  and  actions 
of  men  not  possessed  by  many  minds  of  the  profound- 
est  learning  and  the  highest  polish. 


‘‘Of  his  course  in  this  body  1 need  not  speak.  He 
fell  in  the  noon  dav  of  life  whilst  clothed  with  a high 
and  responsible  office.  Let  the  sod  which  rests  on 
his  bosom  cover  also  his  frailties,  whilst  the  heart 
renders  the  tribute  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  manly  virtues.” 

The  customary  resolutions  of  respect  were  then 
offered  by  Mr.  B.  to  go  into  mourning  for  thirty  days 
by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm,  and  as  further  re- 
mark of  respect,  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  15.  Mr.  Graham  asked  leave  to 
present  resolutions  instructing  the  military  committee 
to  inquire  as  to  increasing  the  pay  and  granting  boun- 
ties to  soldiers  and  volunteers  serving  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  as  to  allowing  them  public  lands  as  a fur- 
ther bounty.  Mr.  Perill  said  the  committee  already 
had  the  subject  before  them.  • Mr.  Pettit,  said  the 

resolution  could  not  pass,  why  then  ask  the  leave? 

Mr.  Graham  said  it  was  but  proposing  a simple  in- 
quiry, he  hoped  no  one  would  object. 

Mr.  Pettit,  I object,  I want  to  debate  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  G.  moved  to  suspend  the  rule 


, Negatived. 

as  to  read  that  the  president  be  "requested,"  instead  of 
“ directed ,”  to  communicate  a copy  of  his  orders — and 
Mr.  Haralson  proposed  further  to  modify  by  insert- 
ing “if  not  in  his  opinion  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic interest.” 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  the  course  of  a brief  conversation 
that  ensued,  remarked,  that  a general  discussion  of 
this  whole  subject  must  shortly  be  had;  it  was  now 
out  of  place.  When  it  did  come,  it  was  proper  for 
the  house  to  be  in  possession  of  the  information  called 
for  in  the  original  resolution. 

After  some  further  embarrassment  as  to  the  wor- 
ding of  the  resolution,  Mr.  H.  remarked,  that  until 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  would  consent  to  strike 
out  all  that  called  upon  the  president  respecting  his 
purposes  and  intentions  relative  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  war,  he  must  strike  out  the  whole  resolu 
tion  as  modified,  and  substitute  the  resolution  in  the 
original  form. 

After  a brief  conversation  the  resolution  was 
modified  as  propitl,  at  d in  that  form  were  adopted 
without  further  debate. 

The  Constitution  of  Iowa,  as  adopted  by  a conven- 
tion of  delegates  assembled  on  the  18th  of  May  1846. 
in  persuance  of  the  act  of  territorial  assembly,  ap- 
proved July  17,  1846 — was  presented  by  Mr.  Dodge 
and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories. 

The  toarivitb  Mexico.  Mr.  Giddings,  addressed  the 
committee  in  severe  censure  of  the  course  of  the 
President  for  involving  the  country  into  what  he 
pronounced  to  b an  unnecesary  and  intquito  s war. 
He  went  into  a very  free  examinatien  of  the  mes- 
sage in  this  particular,  and  at  considerable  length  re- 
ferred to  the  history  of  the  attempted  invasion  of  the 
British  crown  upon  American  rights,  leading  to  the 
revolutionary  war.  as  being  parallel  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  President  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  Payne  replied  lo  Mr|.  Giddings — and  arraigned 
the  whig  party  for  their  opposition  to  the  war  with 
Mexico.  He  defended  the  n essage  in  all  its  parts 
No  superior  message  in  point  of  lucid  clearness 
and  in  unsophisticated  honesty  it  has  no  superior. — 
It  was  a just  and  legal  war  in  all  its  parts. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Tenn.  next  made  a speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  war  and  the  President.  He  held  that 
to  oppose  the  war  with  Mexico  was  to  oppose  one’s 
country — that  it  was  treason,  and  that  the  President 
was  right  in  so  esteeming  it.  We  were  bound  to  go 
for  our  country  right  or  wrong,  precisely  as  a father 
was  bound  to  go  for  the  defence  of  his  family  .right  or 
wrong.  But  he  did  not  regard  the  country  as  wrong, 
or  the  President  as  wrong,  but  upon  the  contrary 
was  ready  to  defend  both  upor.  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  books  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  by 
their  own  acts. 

Mr.  Gentry  took  the  floor,  and  the  committee  rose 

Chaplain.  Mr.  Hopkins  offered  a joint  resolution 
for  the  election  of  two  Chaplains  of  different  denom- 
inations, who  should  interchange  weekly-  between 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr  Pettit,  opposed  the  resolution  as  being  both  i iex- 
pedienl  and  unconslituiional,  and  made  a speech  that 
attracted  a crowd  of  members  around  him  to  lis  en  to. 
He  said  there  were  slated  to  be  639  different  Christian 
denominations,  and  that  as  it  was  certain  that  there 
could  be  but  one  right  one,  there  being  but  one  faith  &. 
one  baptism,  of  course  638  of  them  must  be  wrong. 
The  constitution  does  not  allow  congress  to  legislate 
on  religion — and  that  therefore  they  have  no  right  to 
legislate  chaplains  into  authority  to  make  prayers  for 
the  members  at  the  public  expense.  Nor  have  they 
any  right  to  designate  which  of  the  639  different  de 
nominations  of  Christians  is  the  right  one,  and  still 


less,  are  they  authorized  to  qualify  their  attempt  to 
do  so,  by  dividingand  designating  two  denominations. 
He  moved  to  strike  out  “ofdifferent  denominations” 
—and  also  to  insert  IhatJ  said  chaplains  should  look 
o the  members  individually  for  compensation  for 
doing  their  prayers  for  them,  and  not  to  the  public 
treasury. 

Mr.  P’s.  remarks  were  listened  to  with  marked 
attention.  When  he  concluded,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  upon  his  motion  to  amend.  Only  six 
members,  voted  in  the  affirmative.  The  original 
motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  pensions 
and  of  the  commissioners  of  public  buildings, and  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  state  upon  the  consular 
system,  were  laid  before  the  house,  and  2500  extra 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  house  then 
adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  16.  Petitions  being  first  in  order 
a number  were  presented.  Notices  for  a number  of 
new  bills  were  given;  among  them  Mr  Seaman  gave  no- 
tice  for  a biff  for  the  payment  of  French  spoliations  pri- 
or  to  louu.  r 

Tariff  of  1S46  and  tea  and  coffee.  Mr.  Pollock,  of 
taritl  ot  L‘l S 4 0 ,a V u D] e ct ions 

when  Mr.  P.  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  called  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  The  vole  was — yeas  73,  nays  110. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky„  to  get  rid  of  all  such  troublesome 
questions  as  this,  moved  that  the  house  go  into  commit- 
tee of  the  wdiole  upon  the  slate  of  the  Union.  The 
motion  prevailed. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
president’s  message. 

Mr.  Boyd  tuolc  the  chair. 

The  debate  of  last  evening  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tenn.,  said  the  president  had  descend- 
ed from  his  high  station  to  charge  a sort  of  treason  upon 
every  man  who  should  dare  to  canvass  his  conduct  as  , 
president.  The  freedom  of  debate  was  a privilege  in- 
estimable to  freemen  and  formidable  only  to  tyrants. — 

It  was  grossly  interfered  with,  or  attempted  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
for  one  he  was  ready  here  to  denounce  such  interfer- 
ence. The  doctrine  was  that  of  a despot,  and  as  such 
he  denounced  it.  A petty  usurper,  who  came  into  pow- 
er without  the  consent  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  party,  and  without  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people;  and  yet  this  man  ventured  to  say  who 
should  speak,  what  they  should  speak,  and  to  charge  all 
who  should  not  think  with  him,  and  act  with  him,  as 
guilty  of  giving  “aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.”  The 
president  made  the  war,  began  the  war,  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  war,  and  as  such  was  guilty  of  the  conduct 
of  a usurper.  More  than  this,  he  was  both  a dema- 
gouge  and  a usurper.  Mr.  G.  said  he  should  not  con- 
trovert the  position  that  the  government  of  Mexico  had 
done  that  which  was  worthy  of  war.  He  knew  not  that 
he  would  not  have  voted  for  war  against  Mexico  had  it 
been  recommended  by  the  president  and  presented  to 
congress  in  a constitutional  form.  But  what  he  denounc- 
ed was,  the  president’s  war,  and  the  petty  usurper  who 
held  his  seat  of  office  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  G.  also  said  that  the  president  had  stated  what 
he  regarded  as  otherwise  than  true.  He  had  declared 
that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  not  a war  of  conquest. — 
He  believed  otherwise,  and  as  some  apology  for  not 
crediting  the  president  he  would  state  that  this  same 
president  was  the  man  who  claimed  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon up  to  54  40,  and  who  had  said  that  we  had  a clear 
and  incontestible  tide  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Nor,  continued  Mr  G.,  should  the  executives  escape 
upon  this  question  by  his  declaration  that  not  being  wil- 
ling to  take  the  responsibility  himself,  he  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  the  senate.  He  went  back  further  than  this,  and 
charged  the  president  with  a determination  to  give  up 
all  beyond  49,  even  before  the  last  congress  met.  His 
proof  of  this  was  laid  before  the  house  in  the  facts  commu- 
nicated to  the  country  in  the  interesting  speech  of  Mr. 
McLane,  our  minister  to  England,  alter  his  return  from 
abroad.  The  minister  went  to  London  with  ihe  under- 
standing that  the  administration  would  settle  die  Oregon 
question  upon  the  49ih  degree  of  north  latitude,  anu  it 
did  settle  the  question  there. 

Mr.  G entered  into  a brief  examination  'of  the  pro- 
clamation of  Kearney  and  Stockton,  and  of  the  right  to 
the  territory  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. — 
These  were  all  usurpative  acts. 

There  was  a decided  sensation  produced  in  the  house 
by  Mr.  G.’s  speech. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  regarded  Mr.  Gentry's  speech  as  trea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  G-  said,  if  to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States  from  the  usurpations  of  the  executive,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  executive  as  a usurper  was  “giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,”  then  he  was  giving  that  aid,  bit 
not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  went  on  to  denounce  those  who  de- 
nounced the  war,  and  for  one  to  thank  the  president  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  prosecuted  the  war.  The 
moral  and  religious  people  who  opposed  this  war,  be- 
cause they  oppose  all  war,  were  responsible  for  this  war 
before  God  and  man.  As  for  the  executive  he  was 
abundantly  able  to  defend  himself  and  to  repel  all  the 
blows  aimed  at  him.  He  would  indeed  pit  him  against 
the  whole  opposition,  regarding  him  as  equal  to  the  whole 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Hudson,  of  Mass.,  went  into  an  examination  of 
the  views  of  the  executive,  and  in  particular  of  the  de- 
claration that  war  was  not  his  act,  and  'hat  he  had  used 
all  honorable  means  for  securing  Pe^e-  Mr.  H.  con- 
troverted a I!  these  positions,  and  argued  all  the  material 
questions  at  issue  both  as  connected  with  the  war  and 
■ . ■ r » 1 m„.  for  indemnity  upon  the 


the  claims  of  American  cihzi  ns  . . ------  . ...  , 

government  of  Mexico.  He  stated  all  the  positions  of 
the  president  in  reference  to  the  war,  and  answeied 

The  hour  expired  before  Mr.  H.  had  concluded.  "I  he 
floor  was  given  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ga.,  upon  whose  motion 
the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec  17.  Mr  Wentworth , of  111.,  propos- 
ed a resolution  calling  for  a report  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  of  all  expenditures  for  harbors,  roads,  and  fortifi- 
cations in  the  several  states,  their  dates,  &c. 

Other  leaves  were  asked,  but  the  house  refused  to  re- 
ceive them. 

State  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Douglas,  reported  a bill  from  the 
committee  on  territories;  reported  a bill  for  the  admision 
of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  and  announced  that  he  should 
call  the  bill  up  for  consideration  on  Monday  next. 

-rfS^mStps  unu'  nluvecf  ‘rrfai 

house  proceed  to  the  election  of  chaplain.  Agreed  to. 

The  who'e  number  of  ballots  taken  was  174,  88  re- 
quired to  make  a choice. 

The  Unitarian  candidate,  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  had  on 
the  first  ballot  46,  second  ballot  53,  third  ballot,  48  votes. 

The  Baptist  candidate,  Rev.  Mr.  Tursley,  had  on  the 
first  ballot  30,  on  the  second  23,  third  18  votes. 

There  were  five  Presbyterians  voted  for  on  the  first 
ballot, — Rev.  Mr.  Morris  had  2,  Rev.  Mr.  Keene  o.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gurley  17,  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  26.  Rev.  Mr.  Sprole 
50;  on  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Taylor  had  14,  Mr  Sprole 
74;  on  the  third  ballot  the  Rev.  Mr-  Sprole  had  100 
votes,  and  was  pronounced  elected. 

Mr.  Pettit,  moved  that  the  chaplain  be  required  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  and  that  the  oath  be  administered, 
— motion  rejected. 

A motion  was  made  to  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  debate  on  the 
president’s  message,  but  it  was  rejected, — ayes  88  nays 
98.  A call  was  made  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  not 
sustained.  The  house  adjourned. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL’S  REPORT. 


Post  office  department, 

December  7,  1846. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  The  general  interest  felt  in  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1845,  on  the  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  post  office  department  induced 
me  to  direct  the  auditor  to  prepare  a quarterly  state- 
ment of  them  from  its  reorganization  in  1836  to  the 
30th  June  last.  The  tables  accompany  this  report 
marked  A and  B. 

From  table  A it  appears  that  the  annual  average 
income  from  the  1st  July,  1836,  to  the  30th  June, 
1845,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $4,364,624  65 

Whilst  the  income  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1846,  the  first  under  the 
new  law,  amounted  to  3,487,199  35 


from  inability  of  such  offenders  to  pay,  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  convictions. 

2d — Advantage  is  taken  of  that  provision  of  the 
law  which  limits  the  weight  of  a single  letter  to  half 
an  ounce,  to  cover  the  correspondence  of  third  per- 
sons; and  even  packages  of  letters  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent individuals  are  collected  together  and  placed 
under  a single  cover  and  directed  to  some  third  per- 
son for  distribution,  by  which  means  100  letters  thus 
enveloped  weighing  eight  ounces  are  charged  under 
300  miles,  80  cents,  and  over  300  miles  $1  60  when 
the  department  is  entitled  to  receive  under  the  law  5 
or  10  dollars  according  to  the  distance.  These  prac- 
tices can  seldom  be  detected,  and  when  detectod  the 
only  penalty  is  the  payment  of  the  true  postage. — 
The  department  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  whilst  those  who  collect  and  distri 
bute  receive  the  profits. 

3d — Advantage  is  taken  of  that  provision  of  the 
law  which  authorizes  letters  in  relation  to  the  cargo 
to  be  taken  over  mail  routes  free  of  postage,  to  cover 
correspondonce  in  relation  to  other  matters.  They 
OeT e <5V  "t he" Imp osTfi  o m “fn&g  e^gfe  % t&S  'po- 
lice refuse  to  disclose  the  facts,  and  the  carriers 
themselves  are  often  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  the 
case,  and  the  offenders  escape  with  impunity.  If 
that  privilege  had  been  restricted  to  the  bills  of  la- 
ding, or  open  letters  relating  to  the  cargo,  much  abuse 
would  have  been  avoided  on  the  principal  railroad 
and  steamboat  routes. 

Transient  newspapers,  advertisements,  printed  or 
lithographed  circulars,  in  great  numbers  are  address- 
ed to  postmasters  and  others,  not  ordering  them 
which  are  not  called  fur,  and  if  called  for,  refused  to 
be  taken  from  the  offices. 

These  and  similar  practices  to  evade  the  payment 
of  postage,  with  the  immense  mass  of  dead  letters, 
averaging  annually  between  one  and  a half  and  two 
millions  in  number,  encumber  the  mails  unnecessa- 
rily and  without  any  profit  to  the  department. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  I respectfully  suggest  that 
the  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  single  letter 
weigh  one  quarter  instead  of  the  half  ounce,  except 
in  the  case  of  a letter  weighing  less  than  half  an 
ounce  and  written  upon  a single  sheet  of  paper. 

That  the  same  power  be  given  to  the  post  office 
department,  to  prevent  a violation  of  its  revenue 
laws,  as  is  now  given  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
against  smugglers. 

That  all  letters  passing  over  mail  routes,  which 
relate  to  the  cargo,  be  free,  when  they  are  unsealed, 
and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  post  office  agent, 
when  fraud  is  suspected.  And  that  the  postage  on 
newspapers  be  so  adjusted  as  to  approach  more 
nearly  the  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery,  and 
be  made  more  equal  and  just,  as  between  the  pub- 
lishers. This  may  be  accomplished  without  any  ma- 
terial interference  with  the  policy  of  disseminating 
intelligence  among  the  people  by  their  general  cir- 
culation. 


mails;  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  community 
these  rates  should  be  so  high  as  to  cover  any  defi- 
ciency which  the  reduced  rates  of  postage  on  letters 
may  make,  so  as  to  render  the  income  of  the  depart- 
ment equal  to  its  expenditures. 

Transient  newspapers  or  those  sent  by  others 
than  the  publishers  to  the  subscribers,  as  they  are 
usually  sent  in  lieu  of  letters,  should  be  rated  higher 
than  other  newspapers. 

All  printed  matter  passing  through  the  mails  should 
be  prepaid,  and  all  letters  prepaid  or  rated  with  dou- 
ble postage. 

Some  such  amendments  of  the  late  law  are  believ- 
ed to  be  necessary  to  give  the  cheap  postage  system 
a fair  trial  by  securing  to  the  department  its  legiti- 
mate revenues;  and  if  adopted  by  congress  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  from  the  reductions  which  have 
been  made  in  the  sections  already  let  to  contract, 
and  anticipated  savings  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
service,  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  calling  upon 
the  treasury  for  further  aid  after  the  1st  of  July, 
1848,  when  the  whole  service  will  be  placed  under 
the  new  law. 

-a r*r -v^r miixrtaclv.  under 


Making  a loss  of  revenue,  the  first 
year  under  the  new  law  when  compar- 
ed with  the  annual  average  of  the  nine 
preceding  years  of  $877,425  30 

And  making  a loss  of  revenue  the 
first  year  under  the  new  law,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding,  of  $802,624  45 

The  revenues,  as  above  stated  include  the  post 
ages  paid  on  matter  which  went  free  through  the 
mails  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  late  law,  of  which 
no  account  was  kept  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  department 
arises  principally  from  the  loss  on  letter  postage, 
which,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  amounts  to  $778,533  64,  being  the  entire  loss 
sustained  by  the  department  except  $24,108  81. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  of  the  past  year  may  be  traced  to  other 
causes  than  a reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  by 
the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1845. 

First — Expresses  still  continue  to  be  run  between 
principal  cities,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  mails; 
and  it  is  believed  collect  and  transport  letters  for 
pay,  out  of  the  mails,  in  great  numbers.  The  penalty 
provided  by  law  for  the  commission  of  such  offences, 
can  rarely  be  enforced  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
proof.  The  writer,  the  receiver  and  the  carrier,  re- 
fuse to  testify  against  each  other;  because  by  so  do- 
ing, they  may  subject  themselves  to  a similar  penalty: 
The  agents  of  the  department  have  no  authority  to 
arrest  the  offenders  and  seize  upon  their  bags  or 
trunks,  and  have  them  examined  before  a proper  tri 
bunal;  and  hence  convictions  seldom  lake  place,  and 
if  they  do,  a recovery  of  the  money  after  judgment, 


When  this  policy  was  first  adopted,  newspapers 
were  few  in  number  and  published  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  low  postage  seemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  object,  and  the  rates  were  fixed  without  much 
regard  to  the  seize  or  weight,  or  the  distance  they 
were  to  be  transported;  whilst  the  letter  postage  was 
made  high  so  as  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  trans- 
portation of  both.  The  reasons  upon  which  this  po- 
licy was  founded,  have  in  some  measure  ceased. 

Newspapers  are  now  published  in  the  principal  vil- 
lages throughout  the  Union,  and  furnish  the  means 
of  information  to  almost  every  neighborhood.  The 
injustice  to  written  correspondence  by  faxing  it  with 
the  transportation  of  newspapers  has  been  partially- 
removed  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  letter  post- 
age. From  this  act  of  justice  an  injury  has  resulted 
to  the  community  at  large,  by  transferring  the  cost 
of  transporting  newspapers  upon  the  general  reve- 
nues. No  satisfastory  reason  now  exists  why  those 
who  buy  and  sell  newspapers  should  have  the  cost 
of  transportation  paid  out  of  the  revenues  collected 
from  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  lo\y  postages  on  newspapers  without  regard  to 
size,  weight,  or  the  distance  to  be  taken,  operate  un- 
fairly as  between  the  publishers  themselves,  by  en- 
abling those  papers  published  in  large  commercial 
cities  to  compete  with  the  village  press  for  circula- 
tion in  their  respective  localities,  whilst  the  sending 
papers  free  for  thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  publi- 
cation, counteracts  to  some  extent  this  advantage 

each  alike  unjust  to  the  other,  and  both  unjust  to  the 
community,  as  the  burthen  of  both  is  thrown  upon 
the  treasury. 

As  an  act  of  justice  between  the  publishers  them- 
selves, the  rates  of  postage  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  size  or  weight  of  the  paper  and  the 
distance  to  be  carried,  reserving  the  right  to  them  of 
taking  their  own  papers  over  mail  routes  out  of  the 


that  the  annual  averaged  expenditure  from  the  1st 
July,  1836,  to  30th  June,  1845,  amount- 
ed to,  $4,499,593  58 

And  the  expenditure  of  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1846,  the  first  year 
under  the  new'  law,  to  the  sum  of  4,084,297  22 
Making  a reduction  for  the  first  year 
under  the  new  law,  when  compared 
with  the  annual  average  expendi- 
ture of  the  nine  preceding  years  of  415,296  36 
And  when  compared  with  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  previous  year  a re- 
duction of  236,434  77 

The  whole  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1846,  amounted 
to  4,084,297  22 

The  income  for  the  same  time,  includ- 
ing the  postages  paid  by  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, amounted  to  3,487,199  35 

Leaving  the  deficiency  of  income  of  $597,097  87 

The  deficiency  was  supplied  by  drafts 
from  the  treasury  as  the  service  re- 
quired 650,000  00 

Leaving  a balance  on  hand  on  the  1st 
July,  of  moneys  drawn  from  the 
treasury  during  the  fiscal  year,  of  52,902  02 

The  tables  submitted  by  the  1st  assistant  postmas- 
ter general,  accompany  this  report,  marked  C 1,2,3, 
and  furnish  many  minute  and  interesting  details  of 
the  service. 

The  mail  service  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  Texas,  is  performed  by  3,530  contracts  on  4,285 
post  routes,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  149,679 
miles.  Its  transportation  throughout  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  June  last,  amounted  to  37,398,414 
miles,  and  the  engagements  for  such  transportation, 
statedly  the  year,  amounted  to  $2  665,878  The 
exceeds  the  amount  of  service  rendered  the  preced- 
ing year  in  the  length  of  routes,  5,739  miles  in  the 
annual  transportation  of  the  mails,  1,764,145  miles; 
but  it  is  less  than  the  expense  of  the  preceding  year 
of  the  sum  of  $202,913.  There  is,  however,  $4  893 
excess  in  the  cost  of  mail  agencies  of  the  last  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  about  $9,189  for  4|  months’ 
transportation  of  mails  in  Texas,  from  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary to  30lh  June,  1846,  to  be  deducted  from  this 
difference,  which  would  leave  the  cost  of  last  year’s 
service  at  the  rate  of  $188,831  a year  less-  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  This  saving  is  not  produced 
by  retrenchments  in  the  service — for  whilst  the  re- 
trenchments ordered  during  said  year  amount,  when 
stated  by  their  annual  results,  to  about  $45,000,  the 
new  and  improved  service,  exclusive  of  lhal  in  Tex- 
as, amounts  to  about  $72,000,  of  which  $31,000  is 
the  cost  of  the  new  routes  put  in  operation  under  the 
post  office  act  of  3d  March,  1845. 

It  is  the  saving  etiected  in  the  reletting  of  the  con- 
tracts in  New  England  and  New  York,  that  produces 
the  reduction  on  the  cost  of  the  last  year’s  service^ 
and  also  the  amount  that  the  new  and  additional  ser- 
vice cost  over  and  above  the  retrenchments  ordered 
during  the  year. 

And  1 am  gratified  to  state  that  a saving  in  a ratio 
equally  as  great  is  etiected  in  the  reletting  of  the 
mails  in  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  states 
and  territories,  the  service  under  which  has  goDe  into 
operation  since  the  close  of  the  last  contract  year. — 
Comparing  the  costs  tinder  the  present  contracts  in 
that  section  of  the  Union,  staled  by  the  year,  with 
those  that  expired  on  the  30th  June  last,  there  ap- 
pears a reduction  of  $323  901  per  annum,  being  a 
saving  of  33  per  cent.  'This,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
change  in  the  New  England  and  New  Ycrk  conliacts 
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is  not  produced  by  the  curtailments  of  the  service, 
but  by  the  reduction  in  the  rates  at  which  the  con- 
tracts were  taken.  So  far  from  lessening  the  amount 
of  acromodation  which  the  mails  dispersed,  except 
in  reducing  the  grade  from  coach  to  horse  convey- 
ance when  in  the  new  postage  act  of  1846,  the  de- 
partment has,  in  the  new  contracts,  increased  the 
frequency  and  despatch  of  the  mails. 

The  mails  have  been  expedited  one  business  day 
between  New  York  city  and  New  Orleans,  and  24 
hours  from  Washington  to  St.  Louis  and  Nashville, 
by  the  way  of  Louisville — 55  hours  to  St.  Louis  by 
Springfield  and  Dayton — daily  lines  have  been  estab- 
lished between  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Vicksburg, 
by  Jackson — from  the  end  of  the  Georgia  railroad  to 
Memphis  by  Tuscumbia  and  Holly  Springs,  and  to 
Nashville  by  the  way  of  Huntsville,  and  a tri-weekly 
to  Knoxville.  A similar  increase  in  speed  and  fre- 
quency of  trips  has  been  given  to  other  sections  in 
proporiion  to  the  importance  of  the  states,  which  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  increase  of  transportation 
of  over  a million  and  a half  of  miles  during  the  year. 

The  operation  of  the  act  of  1845,  has  been  favora- 
ble to  the  revenues  of  the  department  by  a reduclion 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  two  sections  of 

U..  T T 1-*.  4-  - — » 4 J.r  ii.  TL«  rogulntiuii 

of  the  department  which  compelled  an  under-bidder 
to  take  the  stock  of  an  oid  contractor,  was  repealed, 
and  the  contracts  were  directed  to  be  given  to  the 
lowest  bidder  without  regard  to  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, other  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  due 
celerity,  certainly,  and  security,  of  the  mails.  These 
provisions  enlarged  the  field  of  competition  for  the 
service  and  caused  a reduction  in  the  cost.  While 
the  revenues  of  the  department  have  been  benefilted 
by  these  provisions,  the  service  has  been  occasion- 
ally greatly  impaired.  The  department  has  been 
compelled  in  many  instances  to  reject  the  bids  of 
contractors  of  established  reputation — well  known  to 
it  for  their  energy  and  efficiency  as  well  as  ability 
to  perform  the  service — and  accept  in  lieu  of  them, 
new  and  inexperienced  ones  wholly  unknown  to  the 
service,  and  of  doubtful  means,  where  there  was  but 
a difference  of  a few  dollars  in  their  bids.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  law  introduced  a species  of  bidding  and 
contract  until  that  lime  unknown  to  the  service,  by 
which  the  bidder  proposed  to  take  the  mails  with 
“due  celerity,  certainty,  and  security,”  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  to  use  any  mode  of  conveyance  that 
his  interest  might  require;  thus  taking  from  the  de- 
partment the  right  to  prescribe  a specific  mode  of 
transportation,  which  had  been  always  before  been 
exercised.  In  many  instances  the  department  was 
constrained  to  accept  that  form  of  service,  especially 
from  old  contractors  who  had  their  stock  in  the  road, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  between  that 
and  other  bids  where  a specific  mode  of  conveyance 
was  proposed.  The  effect  has  been  frequent  failures 
to  execute  contracts  as  required,  or  to  put  the  lines 
in  operation  according  to  their  propositions;  and  when 
put  in  operation,  an  inability  in  some  instances  to 
keep  up  the  service,  and  changes  and  uncertainty  in 
the  mode  of  transportation.  These  have  produced 
failures  and  irregularities  in  the  delivery  of  the 
mails,  causing  much  complaint  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  and  occasioning  great  trouble  and  in- 
creased expense  to  the  department  before  new  con- 
tracts could  be  obtained.  These  evils  were  more 
sensibly  fell  at  the  recent  lettings,  because  of  the 
great  distances  of  portions  of  the  sections  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  unavoidable  delay  in 
sending  through  the  mails  the  acceptances  to  con- 
tractors, receiving  their  replies,  and  making  provi- 
sion for  the  new  service  in  the  cases  of  failure. — 
Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  to  the  depart- 
ment experienced  in  putting  into  operation  these 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  complaints  produced 
by  it,  they  are  wise  and  salutary  in  counteracting  to 
some  extent,  a spirit  of  monopoly,  and  in  keeping 
the  expenses  of  the  department  within  proper  bounds. 

The  deductions  Irom  the  pay  of  contractors  for 
failures  and  irregularities  in  the  performance  of  mail 
service  lor  the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  amounted 
to  $26,273  54. 

The  service  in  Texas  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
pertormed.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  29ih 
May,  1846,  establishing  post  routes  in  Texas,  Daniel 
1.  Toler,  the  late  postmaster  general  of  Texas,  was 
appointed  the  special  agent  of  the  department,  and 
despatched  with  proper  instructions  to  put  the  routes 
in  operation  and  superintend  the  service  generally. 
A contract  was  made  with  Charles  Morgan  to  trans- 
port the  mails  from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston  and 
back,  once  hi  every  five  days  in  ocear.  steamers. — 
l'he  Galveston  and  New  York  were  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  this  service  when  the  New  York 
was  lost  in  a storm  in  the  gulf.  The  Agent  Toler 
was  on  board  and  reported  the  loss  of  his  papers 
connected  with  the  service,  which  had  been  piepar- 
ed  for  the  department.  The  other  vessel,  the  Gal- 


veston, it  is  understood,  has  been  much  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Irregularity  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails  at 
Galveston  ensued.  Independently  of  this,  great  de- 
rangement of  the  mail  service  existed  in  other  parts 
of  Texas,  and  was  justly  the  cause  of  much  com- 
plaint. So  soon  as  the  department  was  informed  of 
this  state  of  things,  which  information  was  greatly 
delayed  from  some  unknown  cause,  a second  agent 
was  despatched  to  Texas  with  proper  instructions  for 
the  regulation  of  the  service,  and  the  postmaster  at 
New  Orleans  was  directed  to  forward  the  mails  to 
Galveston  whenever  opportunity  occurred,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  17th  and  18th  sections  of  the  act  of 
1825.  The  facts  of  the  case  did  not  seem  to  war- 
rant the  annulment  of  so  favorable  a contract  as  the 
one  with  Mr.  Morgan,  who  it  is  expected  will  at  no 
distant  day  supply  the  place  of  the  New  York,  and 
cause  the  service  to  be  again  regularly  performed.- — 
Recent  reports  from  the  agents  induce  the  belief 
that  the  whole  service  of  Texas  will  be  soon  in  ope- 
ration as  authorized  by  the  act  of  congress. 

On  the  30th  June,  1846,  there  were  14,601  post 
offices— 877  new  offices  were  established  during  the 
year  and  459  discontinued,  making  an  increase  of 
■no  unices  during  me  year.  On  this  day  the  number 
is  14,793. 

There  were  appointed  during  the  year  4,958  post- 
masters, of  whom  2,905  were  appointed  in  conse- 
quence of  resignations  or  deaths — 301  in  consequence 
of  change  of  sites  of  the  offices — 877  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  offices — 871  by  removals — 4 were 
commissions  expired  and  were  not  removed. 

Near  one  third  of  the  offices  in  the  United  States 
have  been  voluntarily  vacated  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1845.  This  is  in  a great 
degree  attributed  to  the  increased  labor  in  the  offices 
and  the  diminished  compensation  to  postmasters, 
produced  by  it.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  that  law,  a 
certain  per  centum  on  the  proceeds  of  the  offices  was 
given  to  the  postmasters,  as  a compensation  for  their 
services,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  their 
offices,  including  rent,  fuel,  pay  of  clerks,  &c.,  toge 
ther  with  the  Iranking  privilege.  The  latter  was 
much  more  valued  by  many  holding  the  smaller  of- 
fices than  the  pecuniary  considerations  allowed  them. 
The  mode  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  offices  from 
the  commissions  allowed  to  the  postmasters,  was  the 
best  that  could  have  been  adopted  to  secure  proper 
economy  in  their  management.  The  commissions 
allowed  to  postmasters  by  the  14th  section  of  the  act 
1825,  as  the  postages  were  regulated,  were  an  ample 
if  not  a liberal  compensation  for  the  services  per- 
formed by  them,  particularly  in  the  larger  offiers. — 
The  act  of  the  3d  March,  1845,  abolished  the  frank- 
ing privilege  and  left  their  commissions  as  regulated 
by  the  act  of  1825.  The  reduclion  of  the  rates  of 
postage  increased  the  business  of  their  offices,  in 
some  cases  more  than  double,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminished  the  revenue  of  the  offices  and  the  com- 
missions of  the  postmasters,  thus  doubling  their  labor 
and  diminishing  their  compensation.  They  were 
thereby  deprived  of  the  means  of  employing  the  ad- 
ditional assistants  which  the  increased  business  of 
their  offices  required,  and  even  of  the  ability  to  re- 
tain the  number  at  the  same  prices  engaged  in  the 
service  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law;  and  hence 
within  the  first  month  after  that  law  went  into  ope- 
ration, four  hundred  and  seventy  seven  resignations 
were  received  at  the  department. 

The  construction  placed  upon  the  act  by  the  attor- 
ney general,  which  was  communicated  to  congress 
with  my  annual  report,  enabled  the  department  to 
increase  their  compensation  to  the  same  amount  they 
had  leceived  the  preceding  year,  and  had  the  effect 
of  arresting  in  some  degree  the  resignations  which 
were  going  on,  s<>  that  in  the  month  of  August  they 
numbered  only  265,  and  in  September,  228 — making 
970  resignations  the  first  quarter.  This  order  of  the 
department  only  enabled  them  to  continue  the  same 
number  of  assistants,  at  ihe  same  compensation  which 
they  had  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law,  which  was 
not  greater  than  the  business  of  the  offices  required, 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  performance  ol  their 
increased  duties.  An  accurate  opinion  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  reduced  amount  of  compensation  by  a com- 
parison of  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  principal  offi- 
ces for  a few  years  past. 

1842.  1843.  1844.  1345.  1846. 

New  York,  $344,371  523,599  323,450  294,511  191,691 
Philadelphia,  167,  o79  146,787  150,711  139,748  68,182 
Baltimore,  84,980  81,122  81,721  84,360  42,038 

There  are  no  returns  made  to  the  department  by 
which  the  increased  business  of  the  offices  can  be 
correctly  estimated.  Some  idea  may  however  be 
formed  by  comparing  the  weight  ol  all  the  mails 
sent  Irom  the  above  named  offices  which  was  taken 
lor  one  week  in  June,  1838,  under  the  order  of  one 
of  my  predecessors,  wuti  the  weight  of  the  mails 
sent  upon  railroad  and  steamboat  routes  only,  taken 


under  my  order  for  one  week  in  the  month  of  May 
last. 

Weight  of  mails  sent  from  New  York 
office  for  one  week  in  June,  1838  19,221  lbs. 

Weight  of  mails  sent  from  Philadelphia 

office  for  one  week  in  June,  1838  20,849 

Weight  of  mails  sent  from  Baltimore 
office  for  one  week  in  June,  1838  2,720 


42,790  lbs. 

Weight  of  mails  sent  from  New  York 
office  for  one  week  upon  the  rail- 
road and  steamboat  routes  60,022  lbs. 

Weight  of  mails  sent  from  Philadelphia 
office  for  one  week  upon  tbe  railroad 
and  steamboat  routes  48,287 

Weight  of  mails  sent  from  Baltimore 
office  for  one  week  upon  the  railroad 
and  steamboat  routes  estimated  20,000 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  business  in  the  of- 
fices has  greatly  increased,  perhaps  in  a greater  ratio 
than  the  compensation  of  post  masters  has  been  re- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  low  rates  of  postage  un- 
der the  act  of  1845,  but  the  post  masters  are  left  for 
their  compensation  and  the  expenses  of  their  offices 
to  the  per  centage  allowed  by-the  act  of  1825,  depri- 
ved of  the  franking  privilege  and  unable  even  to  re- 
ceive official  letters  free  without  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense  of  returning  them  as  vouchers  accompanied  by 
an  affidavit  to  the  auditor  for  settlement. 

It  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  the  community 
that  the  offices,  distributed  as  they  are  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  intimately  connected  with  every 
interest,  should  be  under  the  control  of  men  of  integ- 
rity, qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  with  accuracy 
and  promptitude.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such 
men  will  give  their  time  and  attention  to  thedischarge 
of  the  duties  without  a resonable  compensation. 

The  omission  of  the  act  of  1845  to  provide  increas- 
ed compensation  proportioned  to  the  increased  la- 
bors, has  deprived  the  department  of  the  services  of 
many  of  his  most  efficient  officers,  and  still  prevents 
in  many  cases,  individuals  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  from  accepting  them. 

It  is  a duty  I owe  to  the  public  to  call  attention  to 
the  express  which  has  heretofore  been  run,  and  will 
probably  be  again  during  the  business  season  at  New 
Orleans.  At  seasons  of  the  year  when  much  advan  - 
tage  can  be  derived  from  the  exclusive  possession  of 
early  commercial  intelligence  a private  express  is  run 
over  that  partof  the  mail  route  which  is  covered  by 
coach  conveyance  between  Atalanta  in  Georgia  and 
Mobile.  The  matter  to  be  conveyed  is  forwarded 
from  New  York  through  the  mails  to  Atalanta,  or 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  tsdepatched  by  a relay 
of  horses  with  more  than  double  the  expedition  that 
can  be  given  the  mail  stage  conveying  daily  its  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  By  the  time  the  mail  coaches 
reach  Mobile,  the  express,  if  run  from  Mont- 
gomery, overtakes  the  mail  of  the  preceding  day, 
gaining  24  hours— if  from  Atalanta  gaining  48  hours! 
and  proceeds  in  the  mail  boat  to  New  Orleans.  The' 
matter  said  to  be  taken  generally  consists  of  a daily 
newspaper  containing  intelligence  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, brought  to  Boston  by  the  English  steamer.  In 
addition  to  the  time  gained  by  the  express,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  much  may  be  gained  by  using  the  tele- 
graph to  Washington,  from  which  place  the  intelli- 
gence may  be  forwarded  before  any  portion  of  the 
mail  by  the  foreign  steamers  can  be  delivered  even 
in  New  York.. 

The  department  has  been  urged  with  much  ear- 
nestness to  establish  a government  express  over  that 
part  of  the  mail  route  where  the  service  is  now  per- 
formed in  coaches.  This  is  represented  as  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  private  expresses  can  be  put  down 
because  it  abstains  from  the  transportation  of  written 
matter,  for  which  alone  the  owner  or  carrier  can  be 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  the  3d  March, 
1845.  The  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  express.  If  the  whole  post- 
age on  the  matter  taken  by  it  for  a year  was  paid,  it 
would  not  equal  the  expense  of  such  a line  for  a sin- 
gle day.  Its  effects  on  individual  interest  is  far  differ, 
ent.  It  gives  the  speculator  undue  advantage  over 
the  regular  dealer.  It  enables  the  purchaser  to  de- 
fraud the  seller  in  open  market,  by  obtaining  his 
commodities  at  less  than  their  value.  If  the  right 
to  take  a newspaper  over  mail  routes,  out  of  the 
mail,  for  such  purposes,  be  secured  to  the  citizens 
by  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1845,  as  is  claimed,  it 
maybe  questioned  how  far  the  Government  should 
interfere  in  its  exercise  by  creating  a competition 
against  its  own  citizens  in  their  lawful  pursuits  and 
enterprises.  If  it  be  not  secured,  then  it  should  be 
so  declared  and  the  practice  suppressed  by  the  im- 
position ofpenalties  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject. If  such  a line  should  be  established  by  (ho 
Government,  it  must  uecessanally  be  for  the  trans- 
mission ofiutelligence  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
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private  express,  and  must  be  special  and  exclusive  in 
ts  character  and  limited  to  the  use  of  a few,  or  it 
would  be  broken  down  by  its  own  weight.  There, 
would  then  be  two  mail  lines  passing  over  the  same 
route — one  going  with  the  utn  ost  despatch  for  the 
benefit  of  a few  ; the  other  with  the  usual  speed  of 
travel  for  Ihe  community  at  large. 

The  department  cannot  say  what  portion  of  the 
matter  pul  in  the  mails  shall  be  sent  with  great  des- 
patch, and  what  shall  be  taken  with  the  common 
speed  of  the  mails.  It  cannot  so  regulate  the  rates 
of  postage  as  to  charge  more  upon  the  mail  matter 
taken  with  great  speed  than  upon  that  which  is  ta- 
en  with  less.  The  postages,  by  the  act  of  the  3d 
March,  1845,  are  made  uniform.  If  such  a line 
should  be  established,  the  object  of  those  urging  it 
could  not  be  accomplished.  The  use  of  the  tele- 
graph being  under  the  control  of  private  individuals 
would  enable  those  interested  to  communicate  intel- 
ligence to  New  Orleans  a day  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  letters  brought  by  the  foreign  mails  with  the  ut 
most  speed  that  could  be  given  them.  There  would 
be  no  increase  of  the  postages  by  its  establishment, 
while  the  increased  expenditures  would  not  fall  short 
of  $50,000  annually,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  department  had  the  power  to  establish  such 
a line, and  had  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations  for  it, 
similar  appeals  would  have  been  made  in  behalfof 
other  important  commercial  points,  and  could  not 
with  justice  have  been  declined,  and  thus  the  depart- 
ment would  have  been  involved  in  heavy  expen- 
ditures which  its  present  revenues  would  not  justify. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  department  to  give  the  utmost 
expedition  to  the  mails,  but  this  is  not  performed  by 
attempting  a speed  which  all  must  see  cannot  be  use- 
fully undertaken  until  the  department  has  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  telegraph,  and  is  authorized  to 
rate  the  postages  so  high  as  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  much  of  the  matter  that  now  gives  weight  to 
them. 

Similar  appeals  were  made  to  the  department  du- 
ring the  last  session  of  Congtess,  for  the  suppression 
of  an  express  line  then  in  operation  over  the  same 
part  of  this  important  route.  Instructions  were  given 
to  the  agents  of  the  department  to  refer  the  case  to 
the  district  attorney  for  prosecution.  For  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  this  report,  no  prosecution  was  in- 
stituted. The  whole  subject  was  then  laid  before 
the  appropriate  committee  of  Congress.  For  these 
reasons  I have  declined  establishing  an  express  line 
which  has  been  so  anxiously  sought  by  a portion  o( 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

The  contractors  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
between  New  York  and  Bremen  by  ocean  stea-ners, 
are  rapidly  progressing  with  the  construction  of  the 
first  vessel,  and  but  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the 
service  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  spring. — 
From  the  reports  of  the  agent  appointed  to  inspect 
timbers,  machinery,  &c.,  the  work  has  so  far  proved 
satisfactory,  and  promises  to  add  to  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  mechanics  of  the  country  for  the  judg- 
ment and  skill  exhibited  in  its  construction. 

The  act  of  the  31  March,  1845,  providing  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  between  this  and  foreign 
countries,  under  which  the  contract  was  made  with 
Edward  Mills  and  his  associates,  seemed  to  contem- 
plate the  establishment  of  more  lines  than  the  one 
selected.  Various  propositions  were  received  and 
communicated  to  Congress  at  its  last  session. — 
Among  the  number  aline  from  Charleston  by  Ha- 
vana to  Cbagres  in  steamers,  and  from  Panan  a to 
Oregon  in  sail  or  steam  vessels,  was  recommended, 
and  no  action  taken  upon  the  subject.  The  clause  in 
the  act  of  the  18th  Julie,  1846,  appropriating  $25,000 
for  the  fiervice  between  New  York  and  Bremen, 
provides  that  “no  further  sum  shall  be  diverted  to 
any  other  object  than  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
with  the  United  States.”  This  has  not  been  regard- 
ed as  a repeal  of  the  act  of  1845,  but  as  an  intimation 
of  the  wish  of  congress  that  no  further  contract  for  for- 
eign service  should  alibis  time  be  made  under  it.  No 
further  efforts  have  therefore  been  made  to  secure 
additional  service,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  dt- 
sire  of  the  department  to  provide  a direct  communi- 
cation with  our  settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast. — 
Present  events  in  the  remote  region  would  seem  to 
add  to  the  importance,  if  not  necessity,  of  the  line 
as  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
finances  of  the  department,  however,  will  not  admit 
of  its  establishment  without  the  previous  legislation 
of  Congress. 

The  telegraph  between  this  city  and  Baltimore 
has  been  kept  regularly  in  operation  until  the  1st  De- 
cember. A statement  of  Ihe  income  and  expendi 
lures  from  the  time  it  was  placed  under  the  control 
ofthedeparlment  is  herewith  communicated,  mark- 
ed D. 

Under  the  authority  given  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
Mesrss.  Vail  & Rogers,  the  principal  officers  having 


charge  of  it,  by  which  the  line  will  be  kept  without 
any  further  calls  upon  the  treasury. 

In  my  last  annual  communication,  I brought  to 
your  notice  this  extraordinary  invention  of  Professor 
Morse  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  ; its  im- 
portance in  all  commercial  transactions  to  those  ha- 
ving the  control  of  it,  and  the  government  itself,  par- 
ticularly in  a period  of  war.  I then  expressed  the 
opinion  that  an  instrument  so  powerful  for  good  or 
for  evil,  could  not  with  safety  to  the  citizens,  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  hands  of  individuals  uncon- 
trolled by  law.  Another  year’s  experience  gives  ad- 
ditional weight  to  the  opinions  then  expressed. 

Telegraphic  lines  have  been  established  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  City ; and  others  are  in  contemplation 
from  this  city  south  and  Buffalo  west,  and  will  be 
extended  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  in  a few 
years.  It  now  enables  those  controlling  it  to  trans 
mit  intelligence  instantaneously  between  the  differ- 
ent cities  where  it  has  been  established,  and  to  the 
important  commercial  points  in  the  south  and  west 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  mails.  The  evils 
which  the  community  may  suffer  or  the  benefits 
which  individuals  may  derive  from  the  possession  of 
such  an  instrument  under  Iho  oontrol  nf  priwntA  as- 
sociations, or  incorporated  companies  not  controlled 
by  law,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

I may  further  add,  that  the  department  created 
under  the  constitution  and  designed  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive power  for  ihe  transmission  of  intelligence, 
must  necessarily  be  supersceded  in  much  of  its  im- 
portant business  in  a few  years,  if  Ihe  telegraph  be 
permitted  to  remain  under  the  control  of  individuals. 
It  is  the  settled  conviction  of  the  undersigned,  that 
the  public  interest  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  citizen 
requires  that  the  government  should  get  the  exclu 
sive  control  of  it  by  purchase,  or  that  its  use  should 
be  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  law.  Entertaining 
these  opinions,  I addressed  a letter  to  the  President 
of  the  association  owning  the  patent-right, to  ascertain 
as  far  as  practicable  the  probable  cost,  if  Congress 
should  be  inclined  to  make  the  purchase.  A copy 
of  the  reply  is  herewith  communicated  marked  E. 
The  association  is  willing  to  dispose  of  the  right  to 
the  government,  but  is  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any 
negotiations  upon  the  snbject  without  authority  first 
given  by  congress. 

I also  caused  enquiry  to  be  made  from  the  best 
sources  of  information,  as  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  expense  of  keeping  the  lines,  the  profits, 
and  the  capability  of  such  lines  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence.  I have  received  replies  giving  mi- 
nute and  detailed  statements  upon  the  subjects  refer- 
red to  which  remain  on  the  files  of  the  department 
for  Ihe  use  of  congress,  should  they  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. Very  respectfully  your  ob’t  serv’t. 

C.  JOHNSON. 
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War  department,  Dec.  5,  1846. 

Sir — In  conformity  to  the  established  usage,  I have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  upon 
the  several  branciiesof  the  public  service  confiJed  to 
this  department. 

The  accompanying  statements  of  the  adjutant  ge- 
neral will  show  the  number,  description,  and  dis 
tribution  of  the  troops  which  have  been  in  service 
during  the  past  year.  For  the  want  of  full  and  re- 
cent returns  the  enumeration  is  not  so  accurate  as 
could  be  desired. 

Previous  to  my  last  annual  report,  the  largest  part 
of  our  regular  force  had  been  concentrated  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor 
for  the  protection  of  Texas,  and  in  March  last,  pur- 
suant to  instructions  from  this  department,  he  mov- 
ed forward,  to  be  in  a situation  more  effectually  to 
execute  that  purpose,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  that 
tnonLh,  selected  a portion  of  the  army  opposite  to 
Matamoros,  and  proceeded  to  strengthen  it  by  the 
erection  of  necessary  field  works,  at  the  same  time 
establishing  a depot  of  supplies  at  Point  Isabel, 
about  thirty  miles  distant  in  the  rear,  and  near  the 
coast. 

Nulhwithstanding  the  object  of  this  movement  of 
our  troops  was  made  known,  and  all  intention  of 
doing  more  than  peaceably  to  occupy  the  territory 
of  Texas  was  disavowed,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  arniy  on  the  Rio  Grande  a hostile  feeling  began 
to  be  manifested  by  the  Mexican  forces  stationed  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  that  river,  and  on  the  24th  of 
April  the  Mexican  generrl,  Arista,  informed  General 
Taylor  that  “he  considered  hostilities  commenced, 
and  should  prosecute  them.”  On  the  same  day  a 
detachment  of  our  dragoons,  sent  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  liver  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  became  engaged  with  a large  body  of  these 
troops,  and  after  a short  affair,  in  which  some  six 


teen  were  killed  and  wounded,  was  compelled  to 
surrender. 

After  this  occurence,  there  could  no  longer  be  a 
doubt  that  the  Mexican  authorities  had  designedly 
changed  the  relations  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  into  a state  of  actual  war.  Gen.  Taylor, 
availing  himself  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
your  direction,  called  on  the  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers  from  each 
state,  to  be  sent  forward  with  the  least  practicable 
delay.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  for  the  army  encamped  opposite  to  Mata- 
moros, and  being  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would 
endeavor  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  depot 
whence  supplies  were  drawn,  the  general  leaving  a 
part  of  his  force  to  defend  his  entrenched  camp, 
(Fort  Brown),  moved  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to 
Point  Isabel.  After  securing  his  supply  train,  he 
commenced  his  return  march  on  the  7lh  of  May, 
and  on  the  next  day  encountered  the  enemy  in  con- 
siderable force  at  Palo  Alto,  where  an  action  ensu- 
ed, which  was  obstinately  contested  by  the  enemy 
from  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  nearly  dark, 
when  the  Mexican  army  was  finally  driven,  with  im- 
mense loss,  from  the  field.  The  American  force 
eneneed  in  this  actio.n  was  2 288.  Thai  r.e  tW»  anomv 
as  admitted  by  their  own  officers  taken  prisoners, 
amounted  to  s>x  thousand  regulars,  together  with  a 
considerable  irregular  force. 

On  the  next  day  the  enemy  was  again  met  seven 
miles  in  advance,  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where  he 
was  drawn  up  in  equal  force,  with  advantage  of  po- 
sition judiciously  selected  by  himself.  Here  another 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  en°my  was  signally  de- 
feated, and  driven  across  the  Rio  Grande  with  still 
greater  loss,  leaving  a large  amount  of  munitions  and 
baggage  of  every  description,  which  fell  into  our 
possession.  His  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
in  the  two  engagements,  has  been  estimated  at  one 
thousand  men. 

During  the  absence  of  Gen.  Taylor  with  a part  of 
his  force  from  Fort  Brown,  that  post  was  bombarded 
by  the  enemy’s  batteries  from  the  4th  to  the  9lh  of 
May. 

Of  these  gallant  achievements  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  more  in  detail,  as  the  official  accounts  were 
laid  before  congress  at  the  last  session.  They  are 
considered  everywhere  in  our  own  country,  and  ad- 
mitted abroad,  to  be  examples  of  courage  and  skill 
scarcely  excelled  in  the  history  of  military  opera- 
tions— reflecting  the  highest  credit  alike  upon  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  participated  in  these  memo- 
rable actions. 

For  several  successive  years  this  department  had 
asked  authority  to  prepare  a ponton  train,  but  the 
prospect  of  having  use  for  it  seemed  so  remote  that 
no  provision  therefor  had  then  been  made,  and  for 
want  of  means  of  pursuing  the  enemy  across  the 
river,  the  commanding  general  was  unable  to  avail 
himself,  to  the  inmost  extent,  of  the  advantages  of 
these  decisive  victories;  and  it  was  not  till  the  18th 
that  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  and  taking 
military  possession  of  the  city  of  Matamoros;  which 
was,  on  his  approach,  hastily  abandoned  by  the  Mexi- 
can troops,  leaving  behind  them  a considerable  sup- 
ply of  ordnance  and  public  stores. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  at  this  place  that 
Mexico  had  commenced  hostilities,  congress  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  Stales 
and  that  republic,  and  on  the  13lh  of  May  authorized 
the  president  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers, 
not  to  exceed  50,000.  Under  this  act,  requisitions 
were  immediately  made  upon  the  governors  of  the 
states  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Texas,  for  a volunteer  force  equal  to  26  re- 
giments, amounting  in  all,  with  a battalion  from  this 
District  and  Maryland,  to  about  23,000  effective  men, 
to  serve  for  a period  of  twelve  months,  or  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  call  was  responded  to  in  a prompt  and 
patriotic  manner,  and  the  force  duly  organized  and 
sent  forward  to  the  points  of  destination  with  the 
least  practicable  delay.  Much  the  largest  portion  of 
it  w-as  designed  to  co  operate  with  the  regular  army 
under  Gen.  Taylor,  then  on  the  Rio  Grande.  After 
establishing  his  base  of  operations  on  that  river  for 
several  hundred  miles,  he  moved  into  the  enemy’s 
country  in  the  direction  of  Monterey,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Leon.  Another  portion  was  concen- 
trated, under  Gen.  Wool,  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
for  a movement  upon  Chihuahua;  and  the  volunteers 
from  the  stale  of  Missouri  assembled  at  Fort  Lea- 
venworth, to  compose,  with  a few  hundred  regular 
troops,  an  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  under  General 
Kearny. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  providing  the 
means  of  transporting  supplies  for  so  large  a force 
as  that  concentrated  on  the  Rio  Grande;  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  drawing  all  those  supplies  from  the  United 
States— the  enemy’s  country  being  destitute  ol  them 
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to  the  unusual  freshets  the  impracticability  of  the 
land  route  for  wagons  at  which  retarded  the  progress 
of  boats  on  the  river,  and  to  that  time,  arrangements 
for  the  movement  upon  Monterey  from  Matamoros,  by 
the  way  of  Camargo,  the  route  selected  by  the  com- 
manding general,  were  not  completed  until  the  latter 
part  of  August,  when  a column,  consisting  of  about 
6,000  regular  and  volunteer  troops,  commenced  a 
forward  movement  by  brigade  upon  Seralvo,  and 
thence  upon  Monterey,  before  which  place  it  arrived 
on  the  19th  of  September. 

On  approaceing  Monterey,  our  army  saw  before 
them  a city  strong  in  natural  defences,  and  made 
much  more  so  by  works  of  art,  with  a citadel  pro- 
tecting it  on  one  side,  and  fortified  heights  on  another; 
the  avenues  to  it  guarded  by  fortresses,  well  armed, 
and  fully  manned,  and  every  house  a stronghold. — 
Thus  strong  in  position,  with  more  than  forty  pieces 
of  artillery  skilfully  placed  for  destructive  resistance, 
well  might  its  defenders  exult  in  their  fancied  secu 
rity,  and  defy  their  assailants.  Here,  the  valor,  skill, 
and  heroism  which  had  recently  shown  so  conspicu- 
ous on  well  fought  and  victorious  fields  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  were  to  be  put  another  and 
a severer  trial. 

The  attack.  was  commenced  on  the  21st  and  enn- 
uuuea  through  the  two  successive  days.  The  enemy 

was  assailed  in  his  fortified  positions;  his  batteries 
captured;  his  fortresses  one  after  another  carried; 
and  at  length,  dispossessed  of  most  of  his  defensive 
works,  and  more  than  half  of  the  city,  he  solicited 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  liberal  terms  were  granted. 

No  better  justice  can  be  done  to  the  merits  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  three  glorious  days  before  Monterey 
than  is  presented  in  the  perspicuous  despatch  of 
Major  General  Taylor,  and  in  the  reports  of  the 
officers  in  subordinate  command  on  that  occasion, 
which  are  herewith  transmitted.  A plain  narrative 
of  their  deeds  is  their  best  eulogy? 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  scenes  at  Monterey, 
where  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  our  army  were 
subjected  to  the  severest  tests,  the  volunteers,  who 
were  with  the  advancing  column,  bore  a prominent 
part,  and  entitled  themselves  to  an  equal  shaie  in 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  achievement. 

Neither  at  Monterey  nor  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  were  our  brilliant  successes  gained  without  a 
price.  The  nation  has  to  lament  a severe  loss  in 
officers  and  men.  Many  gallant  spirits  there  sealed 
their  devotion  to  their  country  with  their  blood;  they 
fell  in  the  honorable  discharge  of  their  duty,  leaving 
a name  which,  whenever  and  wherever  mentioned, 
will  be  the  theme  of  praise  by  their  grateful  country- 
men. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  city, 
fortifications,  cannon,  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other 
public  property,  with  certain  exceptions,  were  sur- 
rendered to  our  arms. 

On  receiving  Gen.  Taylor’s  despatches  announcing 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  he  was  instructed  to  give 
the  requisite  notice  that  the  armistice,  which  was 
made  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  respective  go- 
vernments of  the  belligerent  forces  would  cease  at 
once,  and  that  each  party  would  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
sume and  prosecute  hostilities  without  restriction. 

The  advance  column  under  Brigadier  Gen.  Wool, 
about  1,400  strong,  destined  for  Chihuahua,  com- 
menced its  march  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  was  followed  in  a few  days 
thereafter  by  the  rear  division  of  equal  number.  By 
the  last  advices  from  that  officer,  a copy  of  which 
accompanies  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  column 
under  his  command  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
penetrated  the  department  of  Coahuila  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  was  pursuing  its 
route  to  Chihuahua  in  the  direction  of  Monclova. — 
Satisfactory,  though  not  official,  information  has  just 
been  received  that  he  entered  Monclova  on  the  31st 
of  October,  without  resistance,  and  was  received  in 
a friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Brigadier  General  Kearny, 
with  the  force  under  his  command,  amounting,  in  all, 
to  about  1,600  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  moved 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  upon  Santa  Fe,  where  he 
arrived,  after  a march  of  873  miles,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  took  military  possession  of  New  Mexico 
without  resistance.  The  Mexican  forces,  about  4,000 
in  number,  which  had  been  collected  near  that  city 
under  the  late  governor,  Armijo,  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, dispersed  on  the  approach  of  our  troops,  and 
the  governor  himself  fled  with  a small  command  of 
dragoons  in  the  direction  of  Chihuahua.  Under  the 
apprehension  that  the  force  which  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  June  might  not  be  sufficient  fully  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  which  was,  if  found 
practicable,  to  pass  on  to  California  after  conquering 
and  securing  New  Mexico,  General  Kearny  was 
authorised  to  organize  and  muster  into  service  a 
battalion  out  of  the  emigrants  which  were  on  the 
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way  to  California  or  Oregon.  This  has  been  done, 
and  also  one  thousand  additional  volunteers  from 
Missouri  were  sent  on  as  reinforcements,  and  to 
augment  his  disposable  force  for  California;  but  they 
had  not  joined  General  Kearny  when  he  departed 
for  that  country.  After  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements at  Santa  Fe,  consequent  on  the  military 
occupation  of  New  Mexico,  General  Kearny  moved 
with  a party  of  his  force  to  the  village  of  Tome, 
about  100  miles  down  the  Rio  Grande.  The  inha 
bitants,  not  only  at  Santa  Fe,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  department,  are  represented  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  change  which  had  taken  place,  and 
the  general  reports  that  there  can  no  longer  be  ap- 
prehended any  organized  resistance  to  our  troops  in 
that  territory. 

With  a regular  force  of  about  300  dragoons,  leav- 
ing orders  for  a part  of  the  volunteers  to  follow,  he 
commenced  his  march  from  Santa  Fe  for  California, 
intending  to  proceed  down  the  Rio  Grande  about  two 
hundred  miles,  thence  to  strike  across  to  the  Gila, 
and  to  move  down  that  river  near  to  its  mouth,  then 
across  the  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  where  he  hoped 
to  arrive  about  the  last  of  November.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  180  miles  on  his  route,  he  was  met  by 
an  express  from  =»nt  hy  r.iout.  Colonel 

Fremont.  On  learning  the  condition  of  things  in  that 
quarter,  and  deeming  that  an  additional  force  would 
not  be  required  in  California,  he  directed  most  of  that 
with  him  to  return  to  Santa  Fe.  Selecting  about  one 
hundred  men  to  accompany  him,  he  continued  on  his 
route.  The  prompt  and  energetic  manner  in  which 
General  Kearny  has  conducted  to  a successful  ter- 
mination a very  difficult  and  distant  enterprise  is 
worthy  of  high  commendation. 

For  various  reasons  it- was  deemed  important  that 
military  occupation  should  be  taken  of  California. — 
Early  attention  was  given  to  this  subject.  After 
taking  and  securing  the  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  Ge- 
neral Kearney  was  directed  to  proceeJ,  with  what 
force  he  could  spare  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
that  country.  A company  of  United  States  artille- 
ry, in  July,  and  a regiment  of  New  York  volunteer 
infantry,  in  September,  were  sent  by  sea  to  Califor- 
nia; but  before  these  forces  had  reached  their  desti- 
nation, and  even  before  their  departure  from  the 
United  States,  the  Mexican  authority  in  the  whole 
province  of  the  Californias  had  been  subverted.  As 
the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mexican  power  in  that  extensive  country,  and 
its  occupation  as  a conquest  of  the  United  States,  are 
not  contained  in  any  official  report  yet  received,  but 
collected  from  various  sources  considered  authentic, 
1 deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  present  them  with 
more  than  usual  particularity. 

In  May,  1845,  John  C.  Fremont,  then  a brevet 
captain  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  and 
since  appointed  a lieutenant  colonel,  left  here  under 
orders  from  this  department  to  pursue  his  explora- 
tions in  the  regions  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. — 
The  objects  of  this  service  were,  as  those  of  his  pre- 
vious explorations  had  been,  of  a scientific  charac- 
ter, without  any  view  whatever  to  military  opera 
lions.  Not  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States 
army  accompanied  him,  and  his  whole  force  consist- 
ed of  sixty  two  men,  employed  by  himself  for  secu- 
rity against  Indians  and  for  procuring  subsistence  in 
the  wilderness  and  desert  country  through  which  he 
was  to  pass. 

One  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view  was  to  discover 
a new  and  shorter  route  from  the  western  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  The  search,  for  a part  of  the  distance,  would 
carry  him  through  the  unsettled,  and  afterwards 
through  a corner  of  the  settled,  parts  of  California. 
He  approached  the  settlements  in  the  winter  of 
1 845— ’G.  Aware  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  determin- 
ed to  give  no  cause  of  offence  to  the  authorities  of 
the  province,  with  commendable  prudence  he  halted 
his  command  on  the  frontier,  one  hundred  miles 
from  Monterey,  and  proceeded  alone  to  that  city,  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  coming  to  the  commandant 
general,  Castro,  and  to  obtain  permission  to  go  to 
the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  where  there  was  game 
for  his  men  and  grass  for  his  horses,  and  no  inhabi- 
tants to  be  molested  by  his  presence.  The  leave 
was  granted;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  desir- 
ed spot  for  refreshment  and  lepose,  before  he  re- 
ceived information  from  the  American  settlements, 
and  by  expresses  from  our  consul  at  Monterey,  that 
General  Castro  was  preparing  to  attack  him  with  a 
comparatively  large  force  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry,  upon  the  pretext  that,  under  the  cover  of  a 
scientific  mission,  he  was  exciting  the  American 
settlers  to  revolt.  In  view  of  this  danger,  and  to  be 
in  a condition  to  repel  an  attack,  he  then  took  a po- 
sition on  a m untain  overlooking  Monterey,  at  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  entrenched  it,  raised 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  with  Ins  own  men, 


sixty-two  in  number,  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
commandant  general. 

From  the  7 th  to  the  10th  of  March,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont and  his  little  band  maintained  their  position. — 
General  Castro  did  not  approach  within  attacking 
distance,  and  Colonel  Fremont,  adhering  to  his  plan 
of  avoiding  all  collisions,  and  determined  neither  to 
compromit  his  government  nor  the  American  settlers, 
ready  to  join  him  at  all  hazards  if  he  had  been  at- 
tacked, abandoned  his  position  and  commenced  his 
march  for  Oregon,  intending,  by  that  route,  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  Deeming  all  danger  from 
the  Mexicans  to  be  passed,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  some  of  his  men,  who  desired  to  remain  in  the 
country,  discharged  them  from  his  service  and  re- 
ceive others  tn  their  stead — so  cautious  was  he  to  avoid 
doing  anything  which  would  compromit  the  Ameri- 
can settlers,  or  give  even  a color  of  offence  to  the 
Mexican  authorities.  He  pursued  his  march  slowly 
and  leisurely,  as  the  state  of  his  men  and  horses  re- 
quired, until  the  middle  of  May,  and  had  reached 
the  northern  shores  of  the  greater  Tlamalh  Lake, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Oregon  territory,  when  he 
found  his  further  progress  in  that  direction  obstruct- 
ed by  impassable  snowy  mountains  and  hostile  In- 
dians, who  had  been  excited  against  him  by  General 
Castro,  had  killed  and  wounded  four  of  his  men, 
and  left  him  no  repose  either  in  camp  or  on  his 
march.  At  the  same  time,  information  reached 
him  that  General  Castro,  in  addition  to  his  Indian 
allies,  was  advancing  in  person  against  him  with 
artillery  and  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five 
hundred  men;  that  they  were  passing  around  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  a rendezvous 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  that  the  American  set- 
tlers in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  were  compre- 
hended in  the  scheme  of  destruction  meditated  against 
his  own  party. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to  turn 
upon  his  Mexican  pursuers  and  seek  safety,  both  (or 
his  own  party  and  the  American  settlers,  not  merely 
in  the  defeat  of  Castro,  but  in  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Mexican  authority  in  California,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  government  in  that 
extensive  department.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  June, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  could  have  been  there 
known,  that  this  resolution  was  taken  and  by  the  5th 
of  July  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  a series  of  rapid 
attacks  by  a small  body  of  adventurous  men  under 
the  conduct  of  an  intrepid  leader,  quick  to  perceive, 
and  able  to  direct  the  proper  measures  for  accom- 
plishing such  a daring  enterprise. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  a convoy,  of  two  hundred 
horses  for  Castro’s  camp,  with  an  officer  and  four- 
teen men,  were  surprised  and  captured  by  twelve  of 
Fremont’s  party;  on  the  15th,  at  daybreak,  the  mili- 
tary post  oi  Sanoma  was  also  surprised  and  taken, 
w ith  nine  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand 
of  muskets,  and  several  officers,  and  some  men  and 
munitions  of  war. 

Leaving  a small  garrison  in  Sanoma,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont went  to  the  Sacramento  to  rouse  the  American 
settlers;  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  when  an 
express  reached  him  from  the  garrison  at  Sanoma, 
with  information  that  Cistro’s  whole  force  was  cross- 
ing the  bay  lo  attack  that  place.  This  intelligence 
was  received  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  June, 
while  he  was  on  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, eighty  miles  from  the  little  garrison  at  Sa- 
noma, and  at  2 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
he  arrived  at  that  place  with  ninety  riflemen  from 
the  American  settlers  in  that  valley.  The  enemy 
had  not  yet  appeared;  scouts  were  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  a party  of  twenty  fell  in  with  a squadron 
o(  seventy  dragoons,  (all  of  Castro’s  force  which  had 
crossed  the  bay,)  attacked  and  defeated  it,  killing 
and  wounding  five,  without  harm  to  themselves— the 
Mexican  commander,  De  la  Torre,  barely  escaping, 
with  the  loss  of  his  transport  boats,  and  nine  pieces 
of  brass  artillery  spiked. 

The  country  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
being  cleared  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Fremont  re- 
turned to  Sanoma  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  5lh  called  the  people  to- 
gether, explained  to  them  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  province,  and  recommended  an  immediate 
declaration  of  independence.  The  declaration  was 
made,  and  he  was  selected  to  take  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs. 

The  attack  on  Castro  was  the  next  object.  He 
was  at  Santa  Clara,  an  entrenched  post  on  the  upper 
or  south  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  400 
men  and  two  pieces  of  field  artillery.  A circuit  of 
more  than  an  hundred  miles  must  be  traversed  to 
reach  him.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  pursuit  was 
commenced  by  a body  of  169  mounted  riflemen, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Fremont  in  person,  who,  in 
three  days,  arrived  at  the  American  settlements  on  the 
Rio  de  los  Americanos.  Here  lie  learnt  that  Castro  had 
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abandoned  Santa  Clara,  and  was  retreating  south 
towards  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  (the  City  of  the  An- 
gels,) the  seat  of  the  governor  general  of  the  Cali- 
fornias,  and  distant  four  hundred  miles.  It  was  in- 
stantly resolved  on  to  pursue  him  to  that  place.  At 
the  moment  of  departure  the  gratifying  intelligence 
was  received  that  war  with  Mexico  had  commenced; 
that  Monterey  had  been  taken  by  our  naval  force 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  there  raised  on  the 
7th  of  July;  and  that  the  fleet  would  co-operate  in 
the  pursuit  of  Castro  and  his  forces.  The  flag  of  in- 
dependence was  hauled  down,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  hoisted  amidst  the  hearty  greetings  and  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  American  settlers  and  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fremont. 

The  combined  pursuit  was  rapidly  continued,  and 
on  the  12th  of  August,  Commodore  Stockton  and 
Colonel  Fremont,  with  a detachment  of  marines 
from  the  squadron  and  some  riflemen,  entered  the 
City  of  the  Angels— without  resistance  or  objection, 
the  Governor  General  Pico,  the  Commandant  Ge- 
neral, Castro,  and  all  the  Mexican  authoiities,  hav- 
ing fled  and  dispersed.  Commodore  Stockton  took 
possession  of  the  whole  country  as  a conquest  of  the 
United  States,  and  appointed  Colonel  Fremont  go- 
vernor under  the  law  of  nations,  to  assume  the  func- 
tions ot  that  office  when  he  should  return  to  the 
squadron. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  days  from  the 
first  decisive  movement,  this  conquest  was  achiev- 
ed, by  a small  body  of  men,  to  an  extent  beyond 
their  own  expectation;  for  the  Mexican  authorities 
proclaimed  it  a conquest,  not  merely  of  the  north- 
ern part,  but  of  the  whole  province  of  the  Califor- 
nias. 

The  commandant  General,  Castro,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  from  his  camp  at  the  Mesa,  and  next  day 
“od  the  road  to  Sanoma,  announced  this  result  to 
the  people,  together  with  the  actual  flight  and  dis- 
persion of  the  former  authorities;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  officially  communicated  the  fact  of  the  con- 
quest to  the  French,  English,  and  Spanish  consuls  in 
California;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  official  pa- 
per of  the  Mexican  government,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  laying  these  official  communications  before 
the  public,  introduced  them  with  the  emphatic  de- 
claration— “ The  loss  of  the  Californios  is  consummat- 
ed.” The  whole  province  was  yielded  up  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  in  our  military  occupancy. 
A small  part  of  the  troops  sent  out  to  subject  this 
province  will  constitute,  it  is  presumed,  a sufficient 
force  to  retain  our  possession,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  disposable  for  other  objects  of  the  war. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I have  presented  to  your 
consideration  the  destination  and  operation  of  the 
public  forces  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Mexico.  When  its  existence  was  recognised 
by  congress  in  May  last,  our  entire  military  force, 
then  stationed  at  different  points  in  our  widely  ex- 
tended country,  did  not  exceed  7,640  men.  Our  pre- 
paration for  a large  expansion  of  the  army,  and  par- 
ticularly for  carrying  on  military  operations  beyond 
our  territorial  limits,  were,  in  many  respects,  quite 
deficient.  Such  as  were  demanded  to  meet  the  wants 
of  an  army  suddenly  augmented  from  7,640  to  more 
than  30,000  men,  to  be  sent  forth  on  several  differ- 
ent and  distant  expeditions,  could  not  at  once  be 
made. 

The  duties  of  this  department  have  been,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  arduous  and  embar- 
rassing, and  its  unremitted  efforts  have  been  direct- 
ed to  discharging  them  in  the  manner  best  calculat- 
ed to  facilitate  the  operations  of  our  forces  in  the 
field.  To  these  forces  belong  the  merits  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  have  attended  their  movements,  and 
these  successes  are  not  inconsiderable.  By  the  ope- 
rations of  the  land  and  naval  forces  we  are  now  in 
military  possession  of  the  department  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  several 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Leon.  Cuahuila  and  Chihuahua,  are, 
in  effect,  wrested  from  the  control  of  Mexico;  all 
Mexican  authority,  both  civil  and  military,  ha3  been 
displaced  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Calilornias,  and 
these  large  and  important  provinces  are  in  our  quiet 
occupation.  Such  are  the  achievements  of  our  arms 
within  the  short  period  of  seven  months  from  the 
commencement  of  a war,  suddenly  forced  upon  us, 
when  our  force  in  the  field  was  less  than  three  thou- 
sand effective  men,  with  a hostile  army  of  double  its 
numerical  strength  prepared  to  assail  it,  and  exult- 
ing in  the  confident  hope  of  a decisive  victory. 

But  as  our  enemy  is  not  yet  disposed  to  ofler  or 
listen  to  any  terms  for  peace,  it  is  necessasy  that  I 
should  present  lo  you  some  views  in  relatio  i to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Authority  was  given  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress to  increase  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regiments 
in  the  regular  service  to  more  than  double  the  form- 
er number.  Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  pro- 


cure recruits;  but  they  have  not  been  attended  with 
the  desired  effect.  When  filled  up  to  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law  and  executive  approbation,  our  re- 
gular force  will  be  16,998  officers  and  men;  but  it 
does  not  exceed  10,300.  The  want  of  better  success 
in  recruiting  is,  I apprehend,  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  large  number  of  volunteers  which  has  in  the 
meantime  been  called  out.  The  volunteer  service 
is  regarded  generally  by  our  citizens  as  preferable  to 
that  in  the  regular  army;  and  as  long  as  volunteers 
are  expected  to  be  called  for,  it  will  be  difficult  lo 
fill  the  ranks  of  regular  regiments,  unless  additional 
inducements  are  offered,  or  the  terms  of  service 
modified.  A small  pecuniary  bounty  given  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  or  land  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
service,  would,  it  is  believed,  have  a most  beneficial 
effect.  Probably  an  equally  favorable  result  would 
flow  from  annexing  a condition  to  the  present  period 
of  service,  allowing  the  recruit  to  be  discharged  at 
the  end  of  the  present  war.  ]t  is  presumed  there 
are  many  thousand  patriotic  citizens,  who  would 
cheerfully  enter  the  service  for  the  war,  if  they 
could  return  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  at  its  close. 

It  is  not  possible  to  foretell  with  much  precision 
wliat  numher  of  troops  iw.  ^vieancies  of  the  war 
may  require  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  estimates 
presented  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  have  been 
made  upon  the  present  establishment  of  the  regular 
troops  wholly  filled  up,  giving  a total  force  of  16,- 
998,  exclusive  of  enlisted  men  of  ordnance;  upon 
ten  additional  regiments  to  be  raised  to  serve  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  which  will  amount  to  9,380;  and  upon 
a contingent  force  of  ten  thousand  volunteers,  to  be 
organized  under  existing  laws,  and  called  into  ser- 
vice if  needed. 

The  volunteers  who  have  encountered  the  enemy 
in  the  present  campaign  have  more  than  justified  the 
high  expectations  formed  of  this  description  of 
troops,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say  that 
a regular  force  is  to  be  preferred  in  a war  to  be  pro- 
secuted in  a foreign  country.  Besides,  considerations 
of  economy  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  troops  engag- 
ed to  serve  during  the  war.  I am  most  solicitous 
that  this  subject  should  receive  the  early  attention 
of  congress,  and  a body  of  troops  to  serve  for  the 
war  may  be  raised  to  take  the  place  of  those  volun- 
teers who  will  claim  a discharge  at  the  end  of  their 
year’s  service.  Those  who  are  now  in  the  field, 
with  the  exception  of  one  regiment  sent  out  to  Cali- 
fornia, entered  the  service  under  the  alternative  of 
continuing  in  it  for  twelve  months,  or  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  it  is  presumed  they  will  have  the  right, 
at  all  events  they  will  have  permission,  if  they  claim 
the  right,  to  retire  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  which  will  expire  about  the  first  of  June 
next.  Nine  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  volun- 
teers have  been  recently  called  for  from  various 
states  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  infor- 
mation received  at  the  departmeut  gives  the  assur- 
ance that  these  requisitions  will  be  promptly  and 
cheerfully  complied  with. 

The  efficiency  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  field 
has  been  much  impaired  for  the  want  of  officers, 
especially  regimental  field  officers.  In  many  instan- 
ces it  appears  that  in  the  battles  which  have  been 
fought,  officers  of  the  lineal  rank  of  captain  have 
commanded  regiments,  and,  of  course,  companies 
have  been  deprived  of  the  command  of  those  to 
whom  it  properly  belonged.  Many  of  the  regimen- 
tal field  officers,  by  reason  of  disability,  cannot  per- 
form service  in  an  active  campaign.  The  recruiting 
service,  and  appointments  in  the  staff  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  taken  from  the  line,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, their  lineal  rank  retained,  necessarily  with- 
drew a large  number  of  officeis  from  their  appropri- 
ate commands  in  the  field.  The  letters  of  the  ad- 
jutant general  ol  the  30th  of  July,  with  the  accom 
panying  report  of  the  31st  of  that  month,  herewith 
transmitted,  will  show  the  number  of  regimental 
field  officers  permanently  disabled  for  active  service, 
and  the  number  necessarily  detached  on  other  duties. 
Less  than  one  third  of  them  were  at  that  time  avail 
able  for  service  with  their  regiments.  Even  in  regard 
to  captains  and  subalterns,  the  service  suffers  in  the 
same  way  to  a considerable  extent.  As  a partial 
remedy  lor  this  evil,  I would  recommend  that  con- 
gress should  be  asked  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  major  lo  each  regiment  in  the  regu- 
lar establishment.  Such  a change  in  the  present 
organization  of  the  regiments  is  not  a novelty;  it  is 
only  restoring  what  has  been  usual  in  time  of  war. 
In  the  war  of  1812  each  regiment  had  two  majors; 
and  such,  it  is  believed,  is  the  case  in  the  military 
establishments  of  other  countries.  1 am  quite  sure 
the  necessity  for  it  could  never  be  more  urgent  than 
it  is  at  this  time  in  our  regular  regiments.  But  this 
would  only  be  a mitigation  of  the  evil  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  service  must  continue  to  sutler 
detriment  until  some  plan  is  devised  to  withdraw 
from  their  nominal  commands  those  who  are  inca- 


pacitated to  discharge  their  appropriate  duties,  and 
to  prevent  the  actual  command  from  being  devolved 
upon  officers  of  inferior  grade,  who  have,  also,  in 
another  position,  their  own  appropriate  duties  to 
perform.  It  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  public 
service  that  each  officer  should  be  employed,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  performing  the  duties  properly  ap- 
pertaining to  this  rank.  When  it  is  seen,  not  as  an 
unusual  thing,  that  colonels  are  taken  from  their  re- 
giments to  command  brigades,  captains  from  their 
companies  to  command  regiments,  and  companies 
left  in  charge  of  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned 
officers,  I am  quite  certain  (and  it  may  be  said  with- 
out disparagement  to  those  put  in  command  so  much 
above  their  rank)  that  a state  of  things  exists  in  the 
army  detracting  greatly  from  its  efficiency,  and  de- 
manding correction. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  late  commanding  gene- 
ral of  the  army,  (Major  General  Macomb,)  in  his 
annual  report  of  1837,  would,  it  is  believed,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  remove,  to  a great  extent,  the  evils 
here  presented;  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  one  which  has 
met  with  most  favor,  and  against  which  the  fewest 
objections  have  been  urged,  I would  respectfully  re- 
commend it  to  favorable  consideration.  It  proposes 
to  witnoraw  irom  command  suen  omcers  asinaYe  uc- 

come  superannuated  or  incapacitated,  continuing  to 
them  only  their  monthly  pay,  and  giving  to  those  who 
succeed  to  the  command  the  other  allowances  to 
which  the  former  are  now  entitled  by  existing  laws. 

Thus,  a colonel  who  had  become  incapacitated 
from  age,  or  any  other  cause,  would  retire  on  the 
full  pay  of  his  rank,  without  any  other  emoluments; 
the  lieutenant  colonel,  highest  in  rank,  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  vacancy,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
receive  only  the  pay  of  lieutenant  colonel,  with  the 
emoluments  of  the  colonel,  who  would  be  withdrawn. 
So  the  major  who  would,  by  promotion,  become 
lieutenant  colonel,  would  receive  the  pay  of  major 
and  the  emoluments  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  the 
senior  captain,  in  like  manner,  would  receive  the 
rank  of  major,  with  the  pay  of  captain  and  emolu- 
ments of  major,  and  so  with  the  other  grades  in  sue- 
cession.  Should  this  suggestion  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  proper  that  the  mode  of  designating  the  officers 
to  be  withdrawn  from  service  should  be  regulated  by 
law,  in  such  a manner  that  their  disability  shall  be 
fairly  and  fully  ascertained. 

Many  offences,  and  some  of  them  of  the  gravest 
character,  may  be  committed  by  our  troops  and  per- 
sons connected  with  the  army,  which  are  not  by  ex- 
press provisions  of  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  military  tribunal.  Such  offences,  when  com- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  are 
referred  to  the  federal  or  state  courts,  and  the  of- 
fenders are  turned  over  to  them  for  trial  and  pun- 
ishment; but  when  perpetrated  in  the  enemy’s  coun- 
try, temporarily  in  possession  of  our  army,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  now  any  mode  of  punish- 
ing the  criminals.  There  may  not  be  any  civil  tri- 
bunal to  which  the  cases  can  be  referred,  and  the 
military  courts  decline  to  take  cognizance  of  them 
under  the  belief  that  they  have  no  legal  right  to  do 
so. 

Without  some  authority  to  punish  such  crimes 
great  injury  will  necessarily  result.  This  impunity 
to  offenders  is  alike  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  and  upon  the  rights 
and  persons  of  our  own  citizens  belonging  to  or  em- 
ployed with  the  army,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  temporarily  occupied  by 
our  troops.  In  such  a state  of  things,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  guarantees  of  protection,  made  by 
the  direction  of  our  government,  can  be  fully  exe- 
cuted. I therefore  recommend  that  courts-martial, 
or  some  military  tribunal,  to  be  organized  by  the 
general  in  command,  should  be  vested,  by  express 
provisions  of  law,  with  authority  to  try  offences 
committed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  the  district  of  country  in  the  actual  oc- 
cupancy of  our  military  forces,  where  there  are  no 
civil  or  criminal  courts,  or  none  but  those  of  the  en- 
emy, to  which  the  offenders  can  be  delivered  up  for 
trial  and  punishment. 

The  act  of  congress  authorising  the  acceptance  of 
the  services  of  volunteers,  provides  that  they  shall 
furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  receive  therefor  a 
commutation  in  money.  It  was  determined  that  those 
first  called  out  were  entitled  by  law  to  be  paid  in 
advance  for  one  year’s  clothing,  and  each  volunteer 
received  forty  two  dollars  on  being  mustered  into 
service.  This  sum  was  not  always  appropriated  for 
clothing,  and  many  of  them  soon  became  so  desti- 
tute as  to  suffer  in  their  health,  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, to  be  scarcely  fit  for  service.  To  this  cause, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great 
di-parily  of  sickness  between  the  volunteers  and  the 
regular  troops,  the  latter  being  well  clothed  by  the 
government,  and  comparatively  much  more  healthy. 

If  paid  in  advance,  there  is  danger  that  the  commit- 
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tation  money  will  not  be  applied  to  the  proper  ob 
ject,  or  not  judicially  applied;  and  if  we  withheld 
until  earned,  those  entering  the  service  will  not  be 
able  in  many  cases,  to  procure  a needlul  supply, 
and  consequently  will  suffer  for  the  want  thtrcof.or 
be  obliged  to  pav  enormous  prices.  To  remedy  these 
inconveniences,!  recommend  that  the  present  law 
should  in  this  respect  be  altered,  and  that  the  appro- 
bation for  clothing  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  go- 
vernment required  to  provide  a supply  for  the  volun- 
teers, and  furnish  it  to  them  at  cost,  in  lieu  of  the 
allowance  in  money,  now  directed  to  be  paid;  and 
that  no  money  in  lieu  of  clothing  should  be  paid, 
unless  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company  to 
which  the  soldier  belongs  shall  certify  that  he  is  well 
supplied  with  proper  clothing. 

With  a view  to  bring  to  your  particular  notice  the 
transactions  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
service  connected  with  this  department  during  the 
last  year,  I herewith  transmit  the  reports  made  to 
me  by  the  chief  officers  in  charge  of  them.  These 
reports  will  show  that  the  duties  of  each  have  been 
discharged  with  industry,  fidelity,  and  skill.  In  most 

not  been  disposed  to  yield  with  facility  to  these  sug- 
gestions, but  some  of  them  are  deemed  by  me  so 
necessary  to  remedy  existing  evils, or  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  that  a sense  of  duty  urges 
me  not  only  to  notice,  but  to  commend  them  to  fa 
vorable  consideration. 

With  a proper  feeling  against  an  overgrown  mili 
tary  establishment,  constant  efforts  have  been  made 
through  a long  period  of  peace,  with  which  this 
country  was  blessed,  to  reduce  all  the  branches  of  it 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  very  model  ate 
wants  of  tranquil  times;  but  the  intervention  of  a 
state  of  war  renders  it  net  only  necessary  to  arrest 
this  process  of  reduction,  but  to  provide  for  the 
greatly  increased  demand  resulting  from  this  im 
pertant  change. 

The  modifications  which  seem  to  me  to  be  requir 
cd  will  be  briefly  noticed  in  my  remarks  upon  these 
subordinate  departments;  the  usefulness  or  necessity 
for  several  of  them  are  are  stated  more  at  large  in 
the  accompanying  reports. 

Our  peaceful  relations  with  those  of  foreign  pow 
ers,  who  could  command  the  means  of  assailing  us 
particularly  on  our  seaboard,  are  now  better  settled 
than  when  I submitted  my  last  annual  report.  Thi 
consideration,  together  with  the  anticipation  of  larg 
expenditures  in  prosecuting  the  existing  war,  has  led 
to  greatly  reduce  estimations  for  fortifications  and 
defensive  works  on  our  coasts  and  inland  frontiers. 
The  appropriations  mainly  for  these  objects,  at  the 
last  session  of  congress,  were  $1,300,000.  The  es- 
timates of  the  next  year  amount  to  only  $495,000 
The  several  objects  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
this  sum  are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  report 
of  the  chief  engineer,  together  with  ihe  considera 
tions  which  have  prevailed  in  presenting  these  esti 
mates. 

The  act  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  a company 
of  engineer  soldiers,  usually  called  sappers,  miners, 
and  pontoniers,  passed  on  the  15th  of  May,  but  they 
could  not  be  organized  in  season  to  take  a part  in 
the  late  operations  of  the  army;  they  are,  however, 
now  with  it.  Of  their  great  utility,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Each  large  body  of  troops  opera- 
ting at  a distance  from  others,  ought  to  be  attended 
by  such  a corps,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
chief  engineer  to  enlarge  it  by  two  or  three  additional 
companies,  is  entitled  a favorable  consideration. 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  employment  and 
services  of  the  topographical  engineers,  I respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
corps. 

To  some  extent  erroneous  notions  prevail  in  rela- 
tion to  the  duties  of  this  corps.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  duties  are  not  essentially  connected  with  mili- 
tary operations;  and  when  its  officers  are  employed 
with  the  army,  they  are  only  engaged  in  labors  which 
appropriately  belong  to  engineers;  and  that,  though 
in  fact,  embraced  in  the  organization  of  the  army, 
they  are  but  civil  engineers.  This  is  a mistaken 
view  of  the  subject.  They  have  appropriate  and 
important  military  duties  with  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  their  presence  and  aid  are  auxiliary  to  its  suc- 
cessful operations.  The  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
corps  shows  that  most  of  the  officers  belonging  to  it 
are  now  on  duty  with  the  army.  So  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  them  for  military  service,  that  all 
but  one  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  coast  survey, 
and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  different  divisions  of 
our  forces.  They  have  participated  in  the  arduous 
labors  of  the  campaign,  and  won  for  themselves  a 
fair  share  of  the  honor  and  glory  of  its  achieve- 
ments. 

The  burden  of  increased  duties  resulting  from  a 
state  of  war  has  borne  heavier  on  the  ordnance  bu- 


reau probably,  than  upon  any  other  branch  of  the 
public  service  connected  with  this  department,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  quarter  master  general.  It  cannot 
be  expanded,  so  as  to  meet  the  superadded  demands 
upon  it  without  the  authority  of  congress. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  this  bureau  has  pointed 
out  in  his  report  the  inadequacy  of  its  present  organi- 
zation and  suggested  such  an  enlargement  as  will 
make  it  efficient  in  the  present  emergency.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  it  the  same  organization  as  to  rank 
and  number  of  the  officers,  as  that  of  the  corps  of 
engineers.  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  service  is  em- 
barrassed in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  ord- 
nance officers,  and  would  respectfully  renew  the 
recommendation  made  at  the  last  session,  for  an 
increase  of  them.  That  suggested  in  the  ordnance 
report,  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  more  than 
the  public  exigency  at  this  time  demands. 

It  is  proper  that  I should  direct  your  attention  to 
the  reports  of  the  postmaster  general  and  surgeon 
general.  Both  urge  the  necessity  of  a further  aid, 
to  enable  them  to  execute  in  a satisfactory  manner 
the  duties  of  their  respective  departments,  increased 
as  they  are  by  the  large  number  of  troops  in  the 
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is  no  doubt  that  the  inconveniences  and  embarrass- 
ments in  these  branches  of  the  public  service  are  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  claim  the  at- 
tention and  receive  the  favorable  notice  of  congress. 

The  deficiency  in  the  medical  staff  with  the  army 
has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  complaints  by  our 
commanding  generals.  A regard  to  the  comfort  of 
the  troops,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  service,  requires 
that  the  department  should  have  the  power  lore- 
move  the  causes  of  them.  Considerations  of  eco 
nomy  also  commend  this  subject  to  the  favor  of  con- 
gress. Where  the  attendance  of  army  surgeons  and 
assistants  cannot  be  obtained,  physicians  in  private 
life  are  employed;  and  the  amount  of  claims  against 
the  government  lor  their  services  far  exceeds  the 
pay  and  emoluments  which  the  additional  number 
asked  for  in  the  report  of  the  surgeon  general  would 
receive. 

As  the  management  of  the  mineral  lands  has  been 
devolved  upon  one  of  the  military  bureaus  of  this 
department,  it  is  proper  that  I should  briefly  notice 
the  subject,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  operations  of  the 
last  year. 

From  the  1st  of  October,  1845,  to  the  time  when 
the  act  of  congress  of  the  1 1 th  of  July  last  became 
known  to  the  agents  of  the  government,  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one  leases  were  granted.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  will  expire  before  the  ear- 
liest day  fixed  for  the  sale  of  the  leased  lands,  and 
the  remainder  before  the  first  of  August  next.  The 
small  number  since  granted  will  expire  on  the  sale 
of  the  premises.  The  amount  of  rent  received  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  exceeds 
the  expenses  of  the  management  by  the  sum  of  $5, 
794  15;  and  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
for  the  whole  lime  the  lead  mines  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  department  is  $84,902  07. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1845,  the  department  sus- 
pended the  granting  of  permits  for  locations  in  the 
copper  region  about  Lake  Superior,  but  continued 
to  execute  leases  on  those  issued  prior  to  that  period 
until  6th  day  of  May  last,  when  it  was  decided  by 
you  that  the  existing  laws  did  not  authorize  leases 
of  this  kind  of  mineral  land.  Since  the  latter  period 
none  has  been  executed.  As  the  mining  operations 
in  the  copper  region  have  scarcely  become  produc- 
tive to  the  lessees,  very  little  rent  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  attention  of  congress  was  directed  to  thi> 
subject,  and  the  views  of  the  department,  suggesting 
the  necessity  of  legislation  thereon,  were  presented 
in  several  communications  laid  before  that  body  at 
the  last  session.  I he  ore  in  this  part  of  the  public 
domain  is  rich  and  inexhaustible,  and,  under  proper 
management,  might  be  made  to  contribute  no  incon- 
siderable sum  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  number  of  pension  agencies  is  forty-four,  ex- 
clusive of  agencies  for  navy  pensions,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  to  be  paid  is  about  twenty  thou- 
sand. Two  payments  are  made  to  each  and  every 
year.  The  law  prescribing  the  mode  of  paying 
pensions,  as  it  stood  previous  to  the  6th  of  August 
last,  declares  "that  such  payments  shall  be  hereafter 
made  at  such  times  and  places  by  persons  or  corpo- 
rations, and  under  such  regulations  as  the  secretary 
of  war  may  direct;  but  no  compensation  or  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  to  such  persons  or  corporations 
for  making  such  payments,  without  authority  of 
law.” 

Under  this  law,  which  expressly  withholds  com- 
pensation, the  main,  if  not  the  only  inducement  for 
persons  to  accept  agencies,  were  the  incidental  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  occasional  balances  of 
public  money  in  their  hands.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  officers  of,  or  interested  in,  banka — have  used 


banks  for  depositories,  and  derived  aid  from  them  in 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  sixth  section  of  “the  act  is  to  provide  for  the 
better  organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  col- 
lection, safekeeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  revenue,”  seem  to  contemplate  the  em- 
ployment of  the  officers  therein  named  as  agents  for 
paying  pensions,  and  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
those  hitherto  employed  are  not  superseded.  But  if 
there  be  authority  to  continue  them,  the  department 
is  advised  that  in  most  instances  they  will  decline 
their  agencies,  unless  some  compensation  can  be  al- 
lowed for  their  services. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  referred  to 
have  deprived  them  of  most  of  the  facilities  they 
had  in  executing  their  duties,  and  of  all  the  result- 
ing advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  render  those 
duties  more  onerous.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  remain  as 
agents,  if  the  law  permitted  it,  with  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility imposed. 

In  most  cases  the  officers  upon  whom  these  duties 
may  be  devolved  by  the  act  of  the  6th  of  August, 
cannot  perform  them  without  assistance.  Legisla- 
tion, therefore,  upon  this  subject  has  become  indis- 
pensible.  If  the  collecting  and  disbursing  officers 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of  that  act  are  to  be 
charged  with  this  superadded  duly,  they  must  be 
authorized  to  procure  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
perfoim  it,  or,  if  it  is  to  be  executed  by  others,  they 
must  be  allowed  a reasonable  compensation  to  enable 
the  department  to  procure  their  services.  As  the 
preferable  course,  I respectfully  recommend  that 
authority  should  be  given  to  continue  the  present 
agents,  or  appoint  others  in  their  places,  and  that  a 
reasonable  compensation  be  allowed  for  their  servi- 
ces. 


Immediate  action  on  this  subject  is  urged.  The 
next  payment  is  to  be  made  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  it  will  require  some  time  to  place  the  requisite 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  several  agents,  particularly 
those  in  remote  states  and  territories. 

By  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  those  by  the  Indian  agents  which  accom- 
pany it,  you  will  be  informed  of  the  complicated 
and  important  transactions  of  the  last  year  in  that 
extensive  branch  of  the  public  service.  Since  the 
last  annual  report,  3,434  Indians  have  been  removed 
from  the  east  to  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  Choctaws  from  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  Miamies  from  Indiana.  About 
two  hundred  have  also  been  removed  from  the  state 
of  New  York.  By  the  first  of  June,  it  is  expected 
that  the  remaining  Choctaws  will  have  left  the  state 
of  Mississippi  and  joined  their  prosperous  brethren 
in  the  west. 

By  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  Kansas,  and 
the  kindred  bands  of  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pot- 
tawatamies,  a common  home  as  been  provided  for 
the  latter,  where  they  can  unite  and  reside  together 
with  a community  of  interests;  and  thus  it  is  hoped 
the  causes  of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  among 
them  will  be  removed.  The  Ireaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees  has,  so  far,  had  the  happiest  effect  in  putting  a 
stop  to  violence  and  bloodshed  among  them,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will  effectually  heal  the 
bitter  feuds,  political  and  domestic,  which  have  so 
long  distracted  that  tribe.  Not  a murder  or  outrage, 
previously  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  has  been 
reported  since  the  equitable  and  judicious  provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  made  known  among  them.  Those 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
from  justly  apprehended  violence  and  outrage,  are 
returning  to  their  homes  to  resume  their  wonted 
pursuits;  and  a commendable  spirit  among  all  parties 
seems  to  be  cherished,  to  forget  their  past  dissensions 
and  to  become  a prosperous  and  united  community. 
An  important  treaty  has  been  recently  negotiated  at 
this  place  with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  by  which,  if 
ratified,  the  United  Stales  will  require  all  the  land 
oaried  or  claimed  by  this  tribe  in  lo.va,  estimated  at 
several  millions  of  acres,  and  known  to  be  of  excel- 
lent quality.  This  treaty,  and  that  with  the  Chip- 
pewas, Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies,  when  their 
provisions  are  fully  executed,  which  may  be  done, 
at  farthest,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  will  entirely 
free  Iowa,  from  an  Indian  population,  and  open  for 
unobstructed  settlement  and  cultivation  a large  ex- 
tent of  valuable  country,  fast  coming  into  demand 
by  redson  of  the  rapid  increase  of  that  young  and 
rising  stale.  The  removal  thence  to  their  new  homes 
will  free  our  citizens  in  that  state  from  a fearful 
source  of  annoyance,  and  the  Indians  from  the  bad 
influences  incident  to  their  proximity  to  a white  po- 
pulation. 

The  government  could  give  no  higher  proof  of  its 
solicitude  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes 
than  the  care  it  has  taken  to  provide  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  to  secure  them  from  be- 
ing diverted  to  other  objects.  Particular  attention 
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has  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of  manual 
labor  schools  among  them,  as  the  most  suitable  and 
successful  means  of  educating  and  christianizing 
them,  and  inspiring  them  with  a taste  for  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
department  is  under  obligations,  which  it  takes  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  to  several  Christian  associa- 
tions, for  the  valuable  assistance  they  have  rendered 
in  carrying  out  this  measure  of  improvement.  The 
schools  of  this  description,  now  established,  have 
produced,  and  promise  to  produce,  results  so  bene 
ficial  and  satisfactory,  that  the  department  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  them  as  fast  as  the  Indians  can  be 
induced  to  consent  and  co-operate  in  the  measure, 
and  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  permit.  The 
views  of  the  commissioners  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  importance  and  benefit  to 
the  Indians  of  concentrating,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  their  own  country, 
for  their  improvement  in  education,  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  appear  to  be  wise  and  judicious, 
and  to  merit  special  recommendation.  Respectfully 
submitted,  W.  L.  MARCY. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Slates. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCES. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  department  Dec.  9,  1846. 

In  obedience  to  the  “act  supplementary  to  the 
act  to  establish  the  treasury  department,”  the  under 
signed  respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1846,  were  as  follows: 

Receipts  and  Means. 

From  cousloms, 

From  sales  of  public  lands 
From  miscellaneous  sources 


tia,  &c. 

Indian  department 

Pensions 

Interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  treasury 
notes 

Redemption  of  the 
residue  of  the  loan 
of  1841 

Treasury  notes  which 
are  yet  outstanding 
and  payable  when 
presented 

Naval  establishment 


Excess  of  expendi- 
turers  over  means 
1st  July,  1847, 


2,371  763  38 
1,643,772  18 
1,498,612  62 


1,036,986  82 


3,000  00 


430,183  97 
9,278,771  41 


*55,241,212  09 


4,779,042  01 


The  estimated  receipts,  means  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  the  1st  July,  1847 
and  ending  30th  June,  1848,  are  as  follows,  viz: 
From  customs  for  the  four  quarters  $28,000  000  00 


FV„m  sales  of  public  land 
From  miscellaneous  sources 


Total  revenue 
Deduct  deficit  on  1st  July,  1847 


l ?88;600  88 

$32,000,000  00 
4,779,042  01 


$26,712,667  87 
2,694,452  48 
92,126  71 


Total  receipts 

Add  balance  in  the  treasury  1st  July, 
1845, 

Total  means 

The  expenditures  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  amouted  to  the  sum  of 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  July,  (as  appears  in  detail 
by  accompanying  statement  A.)  of 


29,499,247  06 
7,658,306  22 


37,157,553  28 
28,031,114  20 


9,126,439  08 


The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  are  as  follows: 
Receipts,  Sfc. 

From  customs,  1st  quarter,  by  actual 

returns  of  the  collectors,  $6,153,826  38 

For  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quarters,  as 
estimated  21,681,904  62 


Total  from  customs 
From  sales  of  public  lands 
From  miscellaneous  sources 

Total  receipts  exclusive  of  treasury 
notes  and  loans 
From  treasury  notes, 
under  the  act  of 
22d  July,  1846  $5,000,000  00 

From  loan  under  the 

same  act  5,000,000  00 


27,835,731  00 
3,400,000  00 
100,000  00 


31,335,731  00 


Add  bal’ce  in  the  trea- 
sury 1st  July,  1846 


-10,000,000  00 

9,126,439  08 


Total  means  for  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1848  $27,220,957  99 
Expenditures. 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  several  departments  of  state,  treasury, 
war,  navy,  and  postmaster  general,  viz: 

The  balances  of  former  appropria- 
tions which  will  be  require!  to  be 
expended  in  this  year  $724,284  31 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropria- 
tions 3,340,144  72 

Specific  appropriations  asked  for  this 
'year  41,717,355  48 


Total  estimated  expenditure 


$45,781,784  51 


This  sum  is  camposed  of  the  following  particulars: 
Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  mis- 
cellaneous $6,044,399  80 

Army  proper  6,370  213  25 

Volunteers  17,932,331  00 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  mi- 
litia, &c.  1,672,165  00 

Pensions  2,102,690  00 

Indian  department  1,246,913  00 

Naval  establishment  9,004,727  74 

Interest  on  public  debt  fl, 408, 344  72 


Deduct  total  means  for  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1848 

Execss  of  expenditures  over  means 
1st  July,  1846 


$45,781,784  51 


27,220,957  99 


$18,560  826  52 


Total  means  as  estimated  50,462,170  08 

Expenditures,  viz: 

The  actual  expendi- 
tures for  the  1st 
qua’tr  ending  30th 
Sept.  1846,  (as  ap- 
pears in  detail  by 
the  accompanying 
statement  B)  am’t 
to  14,088,661  27 

The  estim’ed  expen- 
ditures for  the  pub- 
lic service  during 
the  other  3 quart- 
ers, from  1st  Oct. 

1846,  to  36ih  June,  „ 

1847,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  in- 
tercourse and  mis- 
cellaneous purpo- 
ses 5,310,022  61 

Army  proper, includ- 
ing volunteers  19,579,437  83 

Fortifications,  ordin- 
ance, arming  mih- 


This  excess  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  amount  of  five  millions  is  outsanding  of  trea- 
sury notes  authorised  by  the  act  of  the  22d  July, 
1846,  under  a renewed  authority  now  requested  to  be 
conferred  by  congress  to  issue  the  same;  but  as  the 
whole  amount  cannot  be  outstanding  at  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  the  number  of  notes  cancelled 
before  a new  note  is  issued,  the  excess  of  expendi 
tures  over  means,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  should 
be  estimated  at  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  which 
will  cover  all  expenditures,  including  that  of  the 
war,  if  continued  up  to  that  date. 

It  is  important  at  all  times,  as  shown  by  uniform 
experience,  but  especially  in  a period  of  war,  to 
keep  a balance  of  at  least  four  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  treasury,  in  order  to  supply  the  mint  and  branch 
mints  wilh  bullion  for  coinage  and  foreign  coin  for 
recoinage,  as  also  to  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  pay 
the  public  creditors  at  every  point,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  country,  wilh  punctuality  and  despatch.  Al- 
lhough, then,  the  actual  deficit  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1848,  might  not  exceed  nineteen  millions  of  dollars, 
the  necessity  ot  having  a surplus  of  four  millions  in 
the  treasury  at  all  times  requires  that  a loan  of 

*The  sum  of  $550,000  for  supplying  deficiencies  of 
revenue  from  postage,  and  also  $200,000  for  postages  of 
congress  and  of  the  executive  departments,  are  included 
in  the  above  sum. 

+The  sum  of  554,000  for  supplying  deficiency  in  re- 
\enue  from  postages,  $275,000  for  postoges  of  congress 
and  executive  officers,  and  $117,750  of  ihe  debt  assumed 
by  the  United  Slates  for  the  cities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, are  included  in  the  above  sum. 


twenty  three  millions  should  be  authorised,  unless 
additional  revenue  is  raised  by  some  new  provision 
of  law.  As  one  of  the  means  of  augmenting  the 
revenue  it  is  proposed  that  congress  shall  authorise 
a cuty  of  twenty  five  per  cent,  on  tea  and  coffee, 
which  it  is  estimated  would  reduce  the  loan  required 
to  nineteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Annexed,  marked  C,  is  a table  of  the  imports  of 
tea  consumed  in  the  United  Slates,  and  also  of  cof- 
l ’.^r°m  1821,  to  1846.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  imports  of  tea,  being  16,891,020  pounds,  consum- 
ed in  the  U.  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted 
to  the  value  of  $3,983,337,  and  of  coffee,  being 
124,336,054  pounds,  being  of  the  value  of  $7,802,894, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $11,786,231,  a duty  of  twenty 
five  per  cent,  on  which  would  yield  an  annual  re- 
venue of  $2,946,557  75.  After  making  a full  al- 
lowance for  decreased  consumption  on  account  of 
the  duties,  the  additional  revenue  from  this  source 
might  be  safely  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 

This  duty,  however,  would  be  rendered  nugatory, 
in  part,  for  several  years,  unless  it  were  imposed  dur- 
ing a very  early  period  of  the  session,  and  to  go  into 
effect  at  a time  not  later,  if  possible,  than  the  1st  of 
eaPiyaFiY  iff^^pring®1  large  Trnp o r taYi o n s 'of  fea^arfiftS 
some  extent  of  coffe6,  are  brought  into  the  country, 
and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  duty,  in  order  that 
the  revenue  should  be  raised  from  such  imports.  If 
this  is  not  done,  and  the  duty  is  to  go  into  operation 
at  a much  later  period,  the  tax  will  operate  as  an 
enhanced  price  to  the  consumer,  without  producing 
a correspondent  revenue.  The  stock  now  on  hand, 
and  that  would  be  imported  forthwith,  namely,  of 
coffee  from  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and  some  other 
ports,  and  of  tea  in  part  from  the  bonded  ware- 
houses of  Europe,  coming  in  free  of  duty  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  law,  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  country,  while  the  price  of  the  stock  on 
hand  here,  as  well  as  that  thus  brought  in  free  of 
duty,  would  be  augmented  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  if  the  duty  had  actually  gone  at  once  into 
effect.  A delay,  then,  in  imposing  this  duty  on  tea 
and  coffee,  whilst  it  would  tax  the  consumer  for  se- 
veral years  nearly  as  much  as  if  the  duty  were  im. 
posed  at  once,  would,  during  that  whole  period, 
bring  very  little  revenue  into  the  treasury.  Such  a 
delay,  then,  would  only  enable  a few  individuals  to 
amass  large  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  people — 
Such  has  been  the  almost  uniform  effect  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  operation  of  laws  imposing  new  and 
additional  duties,  of  which  the  examples  are  nume- 
rous under  the  tariff  of  1842,  as  also  preceding  la  ws. 
The  reduction  of  the  loan  from  twenty  three  to  nine- 
teen millions,  together  wilh  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  on  lea  and  coffee,  towards  meeting  the  payment, 
will,  it  is  conceived,  make  a difference  in  the  terms 
on  which  the  loan  can  be  effected,  which  in  the  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  would  save  a large  amount  of 
the  tax  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  whereas, 
if  no  such  duty  is  imposed,  and,  as  a consequence,  a 
loan  for  a sum  so  large  as  twenty  twenty  three  mil- 
lions, without  this  additional  revenue,  must  be  made 
during  a period  of  war,  uncertain  in  its  duration,  and 
attended  with  heavy  expenditures,  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  the  government  may  be  subject 
to  a serious  loss  in  negotiating  a loan,  or  involved  in 
embarrassments  alike  injurious  to  the  credit  and 
honor  of  the  country. 

In  negotiating  for  so  large  a sum  as  nineteen  or 
twenty  three  millions  in  time  of  war,  with  heavy  ex- 
penditures, uncertain  in  their  duration,  all  experience, 
at  home  and  abaoad,  proves  that  a loan  for  a long 
term  will  save  a large  amount  to  the  treasury,  com- 
pared with  with  one  of  shorter  date;  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that  in  this  case  the  loan  should  be  for  a period 
of  twenty  years,  reserving  the  power,  conferred  by 
existing  laws,  to  purchase  the  stock  at  the  market 
price  at  any  prior  date,  when  our  means  may  permit, 
so  that  the  debt  may  be  extinguished  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  long  before  its  maturity,  if  practicable. 

In  this  way,  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  ad- 
vantages of  a long  arid  short  loan  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent combined.  The  first  half  of  the  loan  should,  it  is 
thought,  be  negotiated  early  in  the  spring,  payments 
being  required  only  as  the  money  may  be  needed; 
and  the  remainder,  if  wanted,  should  be  negotiated 
some  time  during  the  succeeding  summer  or  fall, 
payments  only  to  be  made  also  in  this  case  as  the 
money  may  be  required,  so  that  no  larger  sum  may 
be  borrowed,  in  any  event,  than  may  be  demanded 
by  the  wants  of  the  government. 

In  compliance  wilh  the  proviso  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  August  last,  a full  statement  is 
herewith  communicated,  (marked  D)  of  all  treasury 
notes  paid  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  amount- 
ing on  the  first  of  this  month,  to  $17,446  31. 

Table  E,  ^hereto  annexed,  shows  the  payments 
made  since  the  4 th  of  March,  1845,  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt  up  to  the  first  of  the 
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present  month.  The  amount  of  principal  thus  paid 
was  $1,G80,6U5  02  and  of  interest  $1,523,042  W, 
making  an  aggregate  of  public  debt  paid  since  th 
4th  of  March,  1845,  of  $3,208,647  64,  of  which  (ex- 
cept the  sum  of  $513,600)  the  whole  amount  con- 
aisted  of  debt,  or  interest  upon  debt,  incurred  before 
the  4th  of  March,  1845. 

Statement  F,  hereto  annexed,  shows  the  amount 
of  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  prov.s.ons  of  the 
act  of  the  22d  July  last,  being  a total  of  $3,853, 1UU, 
of  which  the  amount  of  $1,766,450  bore  an  interest 
of  one  mill  per  cent,  on  every  hundred  dollars,  and 
$2,086,650  an  interest  ol  five  and  two  fifths  per  cent, 
per  annum.  , 

In  the  same  statement  will  be  found  the  amount 
paid  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  five  millions 
loan  which,  in  pursuance  of  public  notice  hereto 
annexed,  (marked  Ff,)  was  negotiated  at  six  per 
cent,  interest,  under  the  act  of  the  22d  July  last, 
either  at  par,  or,  as  was  the  case  for  a small  portion, 
above  par.  The  sum  paid  and  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  register  of  the  treasury  was,  on  the  1st  De- 
cember, last,  $3,461,600  The  payments  are  still 
progressing,  the  stock  bearing  interest  only  from  the 
dale  of  the  actual  deposite  of  the  money  in  the  trea- 
sury. 

Kulfl.t)\?eT>'lr"tfi  * eVkbiT '(! fe^ifr ifp  (1 3f! , jisiM'iTpa'l n a n 5 Vn“ 
teresl,  due  by  the  United  States,  including  loans, 
treasury  notes,  &c.  amounting  on  the  1st  December 
last  to  $24,256,494  60;  of  which  $17,788,799  62  was 
contracted  before  the  4th  Marcti,  1845;  leaving  the 
whole  debt  incurred  since  that  date  $6,467,694  98, 
embracing  $320,000  of  the  Mexican  treaty  indemnity 
debt  assumed  by  congress  at  its  last  session. 

At  the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842  the 
revenue  was  declining.  The  receipts  under  it  into 
the  treasury  were  less  by  the  sum  of  $815,444  83 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  terminating  oi  the  30th 
June,  1846,  than  the  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  June,  1845.  That  this  decline 
was  progressive,  and  arose  from  the  prohibitory  cha- 
racter of  the  specific  duties,  is  proved  by  the  table 
hereto  annexed,  (marked  G,)  from  which  it  appears 
that,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30ih  June,  1844,  the 
excess  of  revenue  produced  by  specific  over  ad  va- 
lorem duties  was  $81,860  74;  whereas,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1845,  the  ad  valorem 
cxceeil  the  specific  duties  $2  663,534  94.  As  the 
specific  duties,  in  their  practical  operation,  were 
becoming  every  day  more  prohibitory,  the  revenue 
under  the  tariff  of  1842  must  have  continued  to  sink 
so  rapidly  as  soon  to  have  caused  a great  deficit, 
even  in  lime  of  peace,  and  thus  have  required  ulti- 
mately a resort  to  direct  taxes  or  excises  to  support 
the  government. 

The  duties  collected  at  the  ports  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  during  the  first  five 
days  of  December,  1846,  under  the  new  tariff,  amount 
to  $416,802  97;  and,  during  the  five  days  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  under  the  old  tariff,  to  $209,374  50.  This 
rate  of  augmentation,  it  is  supposed  will  continue; 
but  that  the  revenue  from  duties  this  year  will  reach 
the  amount  estimated  now,  and  in  my  report  to  the 
senate  of  the  16th  July  last,  at  $27,835,731,  is,  for 
the  reasons  therein  stated,  fully  believed. 

Herewith  are  transmitted  the  regulations,  marked 
H,  adopted  by  this  department  in  obedience  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  the  6th  of  August,  establish- 
ing the  constitutional  treasury.  It  will  be  perceived, 
by  reference  to  these  instructions,  that  this  depart- 
ment has  proceeded  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  inten- 
tions of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and 
the  rules  established  in  relation  to  treasury  drafts 
have  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  can  ever  be 
converted  into  a circulating  medium.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, is  defective  in  some  of  its  details.  Nu  appro- 
priation is  made  by  the  law  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  assistant  treasurers,  or  the  additional 
salaries  of  the  treasurers  of  the  mint,  nor  for  the 
compensation  of  the  examining  agents  authorized  by 
the  law,  and  whose  services  are  so  necessary  under 

its  provisions  for  the  security  of  the  public  money. 

The  provision  for  incidental  expenses  is  wholly  ina- 
dequate. The  number  of  cleiks,  also,  is  insutlicient 
to  transact  the  public  business  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  and,  it  is  thought,  ought  to  be  augment- 
ed from  ten  lo  twenty,  more  than  five  times  the  lat- 
ter number  having  been  required  to  transact  the  same 
business  when  these  moneys  were  kept,  tranferred, 
aDd  disbursed  by  the  banks.  No  adequate  security  is 
provided  by  law  for  the  security  of  the  public  money 
in  the  hands  of  disbursing  agents;  and  whilst  transfers 
are  required  lo  be  made  from  place  to  place  of  spe- 
cie, no  appropriation  is  made  by  this  law  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  these  transfers,  or  to  enable  disbursing 
agents  to  pay  l tie  public  creditors  at  all  limes  and 
places  with  punctuality  and  dispatch.  I he  powers 
of  this  department  in  relation  to  that  portion  of  the 
public  moneys  which  must  be  paid  on  the  other  side 


of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  through 
the  medium  of  agencies  existing,  or  to  be  created 
there,  and  by  the  operation  of  foreign  bills  ol  ex- 
change, are  not  sufficiently  defined  by  law.  T he  au- 
thority, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary 
at  all  times,  is  now  rendered  of  the  highest  import- 
ance by  the  payments  and  disbursements  required  to 
be  made  in  so  many  portions  of  the  republic  of  Mex- 
ico, and  many  of  them  so  distant  from  any  deposito- 
ry. The  great  object  in  these  cases  would  not  be  to 
circulate  paper  among  our  troops  in  Mexico,  but  to 
facilitate  the  obtaining  and  transferring  specie  there 
for  circulation,  through  the  operations  of  foreign  ex- 


commerce with  England,  the  barriers  must  be  bro- 
ken down  on  both  sides;  her  corn  laws  repealed,  and 
our  duties  reduced,  so  as  to  permit  an  exchange  of 
her  fabrics  for  our  products.  With  high  duties  on 
our  part,  we  could  realize  but  little  permanent  ad- 
vantage from  the  repeal  of  her  corn  laws.  Such 
high  duties  would  continue  in  force,  as  against  our 
farmers,  the  British  corn  laws  nearly  as  effectually  as 
though  they  had  never  been  repealed.  Before  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  the  advocate  of  our  protective 
policy  conceded  that,  if  England  would  open  her 
markets  for  our  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  we  should 
receive  her  fabrics  in  exchange.  Now  her  markets 


lor  circulation,  tnrougn  me ” G lh ‘"gov-  are  thus  opened  to  these  products,  and  the  friends  of 
change  on  terms  high  JT  a g depart-  a protective  tariff,  abandoning  their  former  position, 

any  doubtful  powers,  the  propriety  of  some  more 
clear  and  adequate  provisions  on  this  subject  is 


adequate  provisions 

submitted  to  the  enlightened  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  connexion  with  the  amendments  proposed  to 
the  bill  organizing  the  constitutional  treasury,  far  the 
most  important  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  o f 
New  York,  to  perform,  among  its  other  functions,  the 

duties  appertaining  to  a depository  of  the  public  mo- 
nrrl:-,  * *_  r ioti  u i uiviv  iiiuu  isair  a century, 

the  mint  and  branch  mints  have  had  deposited  with 
them  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  and  coin,  no  portion  of  which  has 
ever  been  lost  to  the  government;  and  as  two  thirds 
of  our  whole  revenue  is  collected  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  a branch  there  would  place  beyond  all  hazard 
the  security  of  the  public  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  enlarge  the  circulation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  last  annual  report, 
foreign  gold  coin  will  not,  to  any  extent,  circulate  as 
a currency  among  the  people.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  coin  should  receive  the  American  stamp,  by  re- 
coinage at  our  own  mint,  into  eagles,  half  and  quar- 
ter eagles,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pass  into  general 
circulation.  When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of 
foreign  coin  that  is  brought  into  the  city  of  New 
York,  through  the  operations  of  business  as  well  as 
of  the  custom-house  there,  as  also  by  emigrants  from 
abroad,  the  importance  of  converting  all  this  at 
once  there  into  American  coin  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

If  the  specie  now  flowing  within  our  limits  remains 
in  foreign  coin,  it  may  find  its  way,  not  into  circula- 
tion, but  into  the  vaults  ol  the  banks,  where  it  might 
be  made  the  basis,  as  often  heretofore,  of  bank  and 
paper  expansions,  and.  if  so,  ruinous  revulsions  could 
not  fail  to  ensue.  It  is  important  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country,  but  especially  to  manufactur- 
ers, that  the  currency  should  not  be  redundant  or  de- 
preciated, and  excessive  imports  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise brought  as  a consequence  into  the  country.  In 
connexion  with  the  constitutional  treasury,  a branch 
of  the  mint  at  New  York  would  be  most  useful  in 
converting  the  foreign  into  American  coin,  encourag- 
ing thereby  its  circulation  among  the  people,  instead 
of  triple  and  quadruple  issues  of  bank  paper. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the 
new  tariff,  many  imports  having  been  warehoused  in 
anticipation  of  the  new  duties,  and  some  already  paid. 
By  free  interchange  of  commodities,  the  foreign  mar- 
ket is  opened  lo  our  agricultural  products,  our  ton- 
nage and  commerce  are  rapidly  augmenting,  our  ex- 
ports enlarged,  and  the  price  enhanced;  exchanges 
are  in  our  favor,  and  specie  is  flowing  within  our  li 
mits.  The  country  was  never  more  prosperous,  and 
we  have  never  enjoyed  such  large  and  profitable  mar- 
kets for  all  our  products.  This  is  not  the  result  of 
an  inflated  currency,  but  is  an  actual  increase  of 
wealth  and  business.  Whilst  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  released  from  onerous  taxes  and  re- 
strictions, are  thus  improved  and  invigorated,  manu- 
facturers are  not  depressed.  The  large  profits  of 
manufacturers  may  be  in  some  cases  somewhat  di- 
minished, but  that  branch  of  industry,  now  reposing 
more  on  its  own  skill  and  resources,  is  still  prosper- 
ous and  progressive.  New  manufactories  are  being 
erected  throughout  the  country,  and  still  yield  a 
greater  profty,  in  most  cases,  than  capital  invested  in 
other  pursuits. 

Commerce  between  nations  is  but  an  exchange  of 
their  respective  products,  specie  liquidating  only  the 
occasional  fluctuating  balances,  and  cannot  long  he 
maintained  to  any  great  extent  by  sales  for  specie  on- 
ly. Thus,  if  England  opens  her  markets  to  our  pro- 
ducts, whilst  we  exclude  by  high  dunes  most  of  the 
fabrics  she  would  sell  in  exchange,  her  specie  would 
rapidly  diminish,  and  such  a commerce  must  languish 
and  decline.  She  might  still,  from  necessity,  pur- 
chase a portion  of  our  products;  but  a necessity  equal- 
ly stern  and  irresistible  from  exhausted  means  would 
soon  compel  her  to  reduce  the  purchases  and  price, 
and  thus  diminish  the  balance  demanded  from  her  in 
specie.  To  maintain,  then,  permanently  a profitable 


lish  fabrics  for  our  breadstuff's  and  provisions.  If  the 
reduced  duties  are  continued  od  both  sides,  so  as  to 
permit  a reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities,  the 
foreign  market  now  opened  for  our  breadstuff’s  and 
provisions  must  be  maintained. 

Our  farmers  now  have  and  must  retain  our  home 
market,  with  or  without  the  tariff,  because  bread- 
stuff's and  provisions  cannot  profitably  be  imported 
here.  The  few  diverted  from  farming  to  manufac- 
tures by  a high  tariff’ bear  no  comparison  in  number 
with  the  people  of  the  world,  whose  markets  are  lost 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  high  duties.  Nor  is  it  chiefly 
the  farmers,  but  the  merchant,  the  ship  builder,  and 
ship-owner,  the  seaman,  and  the  thousands  of  labor- 
ers in  the  marts  of  our  foreign  commerce,  that  fur- 
nish much  the  larger  portion  of  those  who  are  driven 
by  a high  tariff  from  existing  pursuits  into  manufac- 
tures, and  consuming,  as  they  all  did,  our  own  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions,  as  well  before  as  after  this 
change  of  their  pursuits,  no  additional  market  is 
thereby  secured  to  the  farmer.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
absolute  loss,  in  so  far  as  the  machinery  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer, which  consumes  no  bread  stuffs  or  provi- 
sions, is  substituted  for  the  manual  labor  engaged  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation.  The  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  would  not  be  increased  (if  in- 
creased at  all)  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  difference 
between  the  tariff  of  1842  and  that  of  1846;  and  of 
that  tenth  more  than  one  half  would  not  have  chang- 
ed from  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  mean  time, 
w hen  commerce  and  navigation  flourish  under  low 
duties,  a larger  number  of  consumers  of  breadstuff* 
and  provisions  are  diverted  to  those  pursuits  from 
agriculture  than  would  be  driven  from  it  into  manu- 
factures by  high  duties.  Nothing,  then,  is  gained  in 
a home  matkel  lo  the  farmer  by  high  duties,  whilst 

the  markets  of  the  world  are  lost,  or  diminished. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  now  one  thousand 
millions,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  ten 
millions  per  annum,  with  but  little  augmentation  any 
whereof  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  except  in  our 
own  country;  yet  our  fanners  are  asked  to  abandon 
this  immense  market  in  the  vain  attempt  to  create 
an  adequate  home  market  by  sacrificing  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  navigation  for  the  benefit  of  manu- 
factures. 

Experience  is  against  the  protective  policy.  In 
England,  after  a long  trial  and  ruinous  results,  it  i* 
abandoned,  and  here,  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the 
price  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  fell,  and  have  now 
risen  with  the  reduction  of  duties  arid  the  opening  of 
a foreign  market.  From  a long  peace,  Europe  is 
becoming  so  densely  populated  that  her  poorer  soil 
and  more  uncertain  climate  afford  a less  adequate 
supply  of  food  from  year  lo  year  for  her  rapidly  in- 
creasing population.  Under  a system  of  low  duties 
and  a reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities,  it  will 
Oe  the  interest,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  of 
most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  take  a larger  sup- 
ply of  food  from  us;  but  by  arresting  this  exchange 
of  their  fabrics  for  our  products,  it  becomes  their  in- 
terest, and  in  fact  a necessity,  to  look  for  and  en- 
courage markets  elsewhere,  and  also,  by  extraordin- 
ary means  and  high  governmental  bounties,  lo  drive 
capital  into  agriculture  there,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  people,  unable  to  purchase  our  products,  for 
which,  by  high  duties,  we  demand  payment  in  spe- 
cie. If  we  receive  the  fabrics  of  Europe  in  exchange 
for  our  products,  it  will  be  their  interest  to  encour- 
age and  enlarge  that  commerce,  and  it  must  go  on 
rapidly  augmenting  until  our  country  becomes  the 
granary  for  Europe,  and  our  export  there  of  food 
shnll  even  exceed  lhatof  cotton,  great  as  that  is  des- 
tined to  be  under  a system  of  low  duties.  With  this 
enlargement  of  our  exports  will  come  a correspond- 
ent increase  of  our  imports  and  a great  augmentation 
of  the  revenue  of  the  government  and  ol  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  people.  There  will  be  a greater  number 
more  profitably  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  navigation.  The  increased  number  and  prospe- 
rity of  those  classes,  constituting  four  fifths  of  the 
whole  people,  will  enable  them  greatly  to  extend 
their  purchases;  and  the  manufacturers,  by  the  in- 
creased ability  and  mean9  of  our  own  people,  wilt 
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derive,  in  a series  of  years,  a greater  benefit  than  by 
destroying  the  ability  of  their  customers,  by  exclud- 
ing their  products  from  the  foreign  market,  and  de 
priving  them  to  that  extent  of  the  means  to  purchase 
at  home  or  abroad.  If  the  ship  builder  constructs 
and  the  navigator  freights  more  vessels;  if  the  farmer 
sells  more  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  and  the  planter 
more  cotton  and  at  better  prices;  if  the  merchant 
transacts  a larger  and  more  prosperous  business;  if 
the  seamen  increase  in  number  and  receive  better 
wages;  if  the  working  classes  employed  in  connexion 
with  trade  in  our  American  marts  of  foreign  com- 
merce are  increased  and  rendered  more  prosperous, 
tl  ev  must  all  be  enabled  to  purchase  more  of  our  own 
manufactures  and  at  better  prices.  Under  such  a 
system  of  reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities  with 
all  the  world,  the  great  city  of  New  York  would  be- 
come (what  she  now  is  for  the  States  of  the  Union) 
the  great  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Located  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  than  any  European  city,  she 
would  go  on  augmenting  until  she  had  surpassed  them 
all,  and  within  her  own  limits  and  suburbs  would  af- 
ford a larger  home  market  for  our  breadstuff's  and 
provisions  than  the  whole  number  whom  a protective 
tariff'  would  drive  from  agriculture  to  manufactures. 
Such  would  be  the  effect  on  New  York  as  a market 
for  bread  stuffs  and  provisions,  whilst  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  our  other  great  com- 
mercial marts  would  move  onward  in  an  acoelerated 
progress,  augmenting  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  as  well  as  for  foreign  and  domestic  manu- 
factures. This  is  the  true  method  of  building  up  a 
home  market  for  the  products  of  all  our  industry. — 
This  is  the  most  equal,  just,  certain,  and  permanent, 
as  well  as  the  most  effectual  and  comprehensive  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  not  only  of  manufactures, 
but  also  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
and  the  labor  connected  with  every  branch  of  Ame- 
rican industry.  Table  1,  hereto  annexed,  shows  that 
the  aggregate  value  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  and  barley  was,  on  the  30th  July, 
1846,  under  the  old  tariff',  $493,331,906,  and  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1846,  when  the  new  tariff' went  into 
effect,  $609,287,565;  making  an  aggregate  difference 
in  the  price  of  $115,955,659.  It  is  true  that  the  fai- 
lure of  certain  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent has  to  some  extent  affected  prices;  but  then  there 
are  opposing  causes,  Buch  as  the  enormous  freight, 
low  exchange,  &.C.,  which,  in  the  absence  of  reduced 
duties,  must  have  kept  the  prices  on  the  30th  July 
and  1st  of  December  more  nearly  the  same.  If, 
however,  but  sixty  millions  be  added  by  the  new  ta- 
riff to  ihe  value  ol  the  products  of  agriculture  and  the 
profits  of  commerce  and  navigation,  more  than  one 
half  would  be  employed  in  purchases  of  domestic  fa- 
brics, which,  in  the  absence  of  those  augmented 
means  and  profits,  could  not  have  found  a market  at 
fair  prices  at  home  or  abroad.  Whilst  vast  sums 
have  been  and  still  are  being  expended  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  canals,  and  other  improve 
menls  to  transport  our  products  to  our  great  seaboard 
cities,  when  they  reach  those  points,  the  farmer  and 
planter,  instead  of  finding  the  ocean  as  a highway, 
prepared  to  carry  their  crops  free  of  all  toll  or  tax 
to  all  the  world,  met  the  laws  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment closing  in  whole  or  in  part  that  highway  to 
those  markets  for  their  products,  by  heavy  duties 
on  nearly  all  the  fabrics  that  can  be  sold  in  ex- 
change. 

The  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
navigation  is  us  much  American  labor  as  that  engag- 
ed in  manufactures,  with  less  of  machinery  as  a sub- 
stitute. As  you  depress  these  three  great  interests, 
the  demand  lor  workmen  in  those  pursuits  is  dimin- 
ished. The  labor  thus  deprived  of  employment  is 
thrown  into  the  power  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
must  enable  them  to  bring  down  wages  to  the  lowest 
point  which  will  afford  a scanty  subsistence;  whereas, 
if  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation  are  improv- 
ed, as  the  result  of  low  duties,  there  must  be  increas- 
ed competition  and  demand  for  labor,  and  Us  wages 
must  be  enhanced. 

The  home  market  can  never  be  sufficient  for  our 
rapidly  increasing  agricultural  products,  but  it  is  for 
all  our  manufactures,  and  fora  vast  amount  besides, 
which  is  imported  yearly  from  abroad.  Let  us  en- 
large the  maikel  for  our  own  manufactures  at  home, 
bv  removing  taxation  and  restrictions  from  agicul- 
ture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and,  with  augment- 
ed means,  those  engaged  in  these  pursuits  will  fur 
nish  a larger  and  better  home  market  for  our  manu- 
factures, than  they  can  ever  derive  in  a series  of 
years  by  diminishing  the  profits  of  other  pursuits  by 
high  duties  and  onerous  restrictions.  The  great  body 
of  American  consumers,  not  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, are  the  customer  of  the  manufacturer,  and  to 
affect  injuriously  the  means  of  those  who  purchase 
must  eventually  diminish  the  profits  of  those  who  sell 
the  manufactures.  By  extending  our  own  commerce, 
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tective  s; 

her  own  most  enlightened  statesmen,  and  demon- 


ngaged  in  those  pursuits;  by  relieving  | its  effects, 
them  from  heavy  taxes,  and  opening  to  them  unres- 
tricted exchanges  with  all  the  world,  a far  larger  and 
better  and  more  permanent,  and  eventually  more 
profitable  home  market,  will  be  secured  to  the  ma 
nufacturers,  than  any  they  can  ever  derive  from  di- 
minishing the  means  of  their  customers  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  When  the  farmer  and  planter,  the 
merchant  and  navigator  are  most  prosperous  they 
will  purchase  more  of  American  as  well  as  foreign 
manufactures.  In  this  manner  labor,  untaxed  and 
unrestricted  by  legislation,  will  find  its  way  into  the 
most  natural  channels  and  prosperous  pursuits,  and 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  will  ad- 
vance most  rapidly.  Thus,  whilst  a large  and  profi- 
table market,  not  dependent  on  legislative  bounties 
or  restrictions  or  taxes,  will  be  built  up  at  home  for 
our  own  manufactures,  the  foreign  market  for  them 
will  be  extended  by  freer  exchanges.  The  export  of 
our  manufactures  last  year  amounted  in  value  to 
$9,569,349,  which  must  go  on  rapidly  augmenting 
under  a more  liberal  commercial  policy.  Such  of 
our  manufactures  as,  from  their  interior  location  or 
other  causes,  do  not  require  high  duties,  constituting 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  are  especially 
greatly  injured  by  the  protective  system,  and  the 
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effects.  They  are  injured  both  in  the  home  and  To- 
reign  market.  The  injury  arises  in  the  home  mar- 
ket by  diminishing  the  means  of  their  customers  here 
to  purchase  their  fabrics;  and  they  are  injured  in  the 
foreign  market  by  restrictions  upon  the  exchanges 
there  of  their  exports  of  home  manufactures  for  fo- 
reign imports.  Under  a system  of  low  duties  all  our 
exports  would  be  greatly  augmented,  and  we  should 
export  largely,  not  only  breadstuff's,  provisions,  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  tobacco,  but  also,  in  time,  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  ultimately  large  quantities  of  wool  and 
hemp,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  wool,  hemp,  and 
cotton.  Already  Indian  corn  has  become  a new  ar- 
ticle of  export,  and  in  time,  by  a system  of  liberal  ex- 
changes with  all  the  world,  iron  would  take  its  place 
on  our  list  of  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  as  unwise  and 


The  ruinous  consequences  of  the  pro- 
tective system  having  been  proved  in  England  bv 
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unjust  as  it  is  repugnant  to 
equal  rights  and  republican  principles,  to  force,  by 
legislation,  any  class  of  the  community  to  buy  from 
or  sell  only  to  another.  High  duties  are  equivalent 
to  a legislative  resolve  that  the  farmer  shall  buy  and 
sell  only  in  the  home  market,  and  not  to  any  extent 
in  any  of  the  other  markets  of  the  world.  Such  a 
system  necessarily  brings  into  conflict  the  interests 
of  the  various  classes  composing  the  Union,  and  one 
class  is  depressed  for  the  benefit  of  another.  But,  by 
opening  all  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  to  all  our 
people  engaged  in  every  pursuit,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  navigation,  instead  of  be- 
ing antagonist  interests,  would  soon  all  be  united  and 
harmonized  in  advancing  together  the  public  welfare. 
Such  a tariff' must  soon  satisfy  all  classes  and  all 
branches  of  industry,  placing  this  great  question  on  a 
permanent  basis,  taking  it,  as  well  as  all  the  pursuits 
ol  business,  out  of  the  arena  of  politics,  and  out  of 
the  struggle  to  advance  or  depress  rival  political  par 
ties  or  aspirants.  So  long  as  it  is  sought  to  advance 
particular  branches  of  industry  at  the  expense  of 
others  by  high  duties,  the  tariff'  will  be  a source  of 
never-ending  political  agitation;  rendering  uncertain 
all  the  pursuits  of  business;  defying  all  calculation  as 
to  the  investment  of  capital;  fluctuating  with  every 
election;  and  rising  or  falling  with  the  successive 
elevation  or  downfall  of  political  parties.  No  tariff 
ever  can  be  permanent  which  forces  the  American 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  or  portion  of  them, 
to  bvy  or  sell  only  in  such  market  as  may  be  pres- 
cribed by  law.  Such  a system,  although  it  might  for 
a time  obtain  a transient  victory,  cannot  ultimately 
and  permanently  be  sustained  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  British  corn  laws  and  our  tariff  of  1842  were 
identical  in  principle,  although  applicable  to  , dif- 
ferent imports.  In  England  the  effect  was  by  the 
corn  laws  to  build  up  a home  market  for  agricultural 
products  at  the  expense  of  manufactures.  Here  the 
effect  was,  by  protective  duties  in  favor  of  manufac- 
tures, to  impair  the  market  abroad  for  our  surplus 
agricultural  products.  In  England  it  was  called  the 
protection  of  agriculture;  here  the  protection  of 
manufactures.  In  England  the  blow  was  aimed  at 
manufactures;  here  the  injury  was  inflicted  on  agri 
culture,  commerce,  and  navigation.  To  build  up  an 
adequate  home  market  here  lor  our  vast  and  rapidly 
augmenting  agricultural  products,  by  taxes  on  the 
exchange  of  our  exports  in  foreign  markets,  was  as 
impossible  as  it  would  be  to  establish  a sufficient 
home  market  for  British  manufactures  by  the  corn 
laws.  Manufactures  are  the  great  British  exports, 
and  agricultural  products  the  chief  American  ex- 
ports, and  any  restriction  upon  the  exchanges  of 
either  in  the  loreign  market,  to  which  exports  must 


strated  by  experience,  it  has  been  surrendered  there 
by  most  of  those  sustained  it  heretofore  under  the 
lead  of  its  own  former  most  able  and  distinguished 
advocate;  and  now,  when  it  has  failed  abroad,  after 
reducing  millions  there  to  want  and  misery,  we  are 
asked,  after  its  overthrow  there  and  here,  to  re-es- 
tabhsh  at  home  the  condemned  and  abandoned  British 
protective  policy.  At  the  very  time  when  the  mar- 
kets of  Great  Britain  are  opened  to  our  products  by 
the  repeal  of  her  corn  laws,  we  are  desired  to  prevent 
their  operation  in  favor  of  those  products  by  high  or 
prohibitory  duties  on  the  only  fabrics  for  which  they 
can  be  exchanged.  J 

There  yet  remains  tobacco,  one  of  our  important 
staples  on  which  heavy  duties,  not  for  protection,  but 
for  revenue  only,  are  still  imposed  in  England;  but 
if  our  present  commercial  policy  is  maintained  here, 
it  is  not  doubted  that  even  on  this  article  the  pre- 
sent high  duties  will  be  reduced,  with  the  progres- 
sive advance  there  and  throughout  the  world  of  the 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  unrestricted 
exchanges. 

It  is  believed  that  the  tariffof  1846  will  vindicate 
,e  than  "thlT  act  it  superseded,  and'  more  rapia- 
ly  advance  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  The  duties  are  imposed  only  for  revenue 
to  support  the  government,  to  bring  money  into  the 
treasury,  and  not  to  enhance  prices  or  to  advance 
particular  classes  or  pursuits  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  duties  are  assessed  on  all  imports  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  and  not  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  specific  duties  and  minimums,  by  which  the 
per  centage  of  taxation  invariably  rises  as  the  value 
of  the  article  is  depressed,  and  sinks  as  it  rises  in 
value,  thus  uniformly  discriminating  in  favor  of  the 
wealthy  few,  and  against  the  toiling  millions.  No 
adequate  reason  has  ever  been  advanced  why  all 
duties  should  not  be  imposed  on  all  articles  in  pro- 
portion to  their  real  value.  As  to  frauds,  our  mer- 
chants and  public  officers  are  as  familiar  with  the 
foreign  as  with  the  home  price  current.  The  duty 
being  assessed  on  each  cargo  in  proportion  to  its 
value  at  the  port  of  exportation,  that  value  being 
governed  by  the  price  at  the  one  port  from  which 
the  shipment  was  made,  is  much  more  easily  ascer- 
tainable than  the  home  value,  which  is  different  in 
nearly  all  our  principal  cities.  No  apprehensions 
are  entertained  by  this  department  of  imposi- 
tion by  fraudulent  invoices  or  false  valuations. — 
It  is  fully  believed  that  a system  of  fair  and  honest 
valuation  can  and  will  be  established  by  increas- 
ed vigilance  at  home  and  abroad,  by  making 
one  custom  house  and  one  set  of  appraisers  a 
check  upon  the  other,  thus  establishing  uniformity 
throughout  the  Union,  and  finally  subjecting  the 
whole  to  supervision  here  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection and  superintendence  of  this  department.  It 
is  believed  that  the  aggregate  revenue  under  the 
new  tariff,  exceeding  that  under  the  old,  will  de- 
monstrate that  the  government  has  not  lost  by  frau- 
dulent invoices  or  false  valuations  under  the  system 
of  duties  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  duties  will  be 
collected  according  to  the  actual  value  of  the  im- 
ports, which  it  is  not  pretended,  nor  was  it  designed 
that  they  should  be  under  a system  of  minimum  or 
specific  duties.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the 
new  system,  so  just  and  equal  in  all  its  purposes, 
should  have  a fair  trial-  Even  those  who  oppose  it 
as  erroneous,  ought  to  desire  that  it  should  be  fairly 
tried.  If  it  fails,  as  they  believe,  it  can  then  be 
abandoned,  and  the  old  system  restored;  but  if  the 
new  tariff  succeeds,  as  is  the  confident  belief  of  this 
department,  it  will  be  a triumph  of  justice  and  of 
equal  rights  reflecting  the  highest  honor  on  our  free 
institutions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  able  and  philosophi- 
cal writers  on  this  great  question,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  unconnected  with  party  or  politics, 
and  influenced  only  oy  a regard  for  truth  and  the 
best  interest  of  all  nations,  have  long  and  faithfully 
advocated  the  great  doctrines  of  free  exchanges, 
even  when  the  practice  of  governments  was  op- 
posed to  their  views;  and  they  now  enjoy  the  high 
satisfaction  of  seeing  what  they  regarded  as  axioma- 
tic truths  incorporated  into  the  policy  of  the  two 
greatest  powers  of  the  world,  and  moving  onward  to 
the  great  and  final  victory  of  universal  peace  and 
unrestricted  commerce. 

A copy  of  the  instructions  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  new  tariff  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  J. 

In  connexion  with  the  finances,  the  suggestions 
made  in  my  last  annual  report  in  regard  to  the  re 
duclion  and  graduation  of  the  prices  of  the  public 
lands  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cultivators,  are  again 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
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gress  as  a certain  means  of  align, 

The  public  lands  now  subject  to  sam°  priVale  en- 
try exceed  one  hundred  and  forty  milllor  ol-  acreSj 
avast  portion  of  which,  long  in  market,  „h0i|y 
unsaleable  at  existing  rates,  but  would  if  reiu 
and  graduated,  find  many  purchasers  at  lower  rates.' 
The  sales  in  the  Chickasaw  cession  in  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  establish  the 
fact  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  reduc- 
tion and  graduation  rapidly  augments  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales.  The  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  in  the  augmented  value  of  these  lands,  as 
well  as  the  crops  that  have  been  already  raised  upon 
them,  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
This  district,  having  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Chickasaws,  is  the  only  one  of  the  land  districts  in 
the  new  states  to  which  the  principle  of  reduction 
and  graduation  has  been  applied,  and  the  result  has 
proved  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  great  measure, 
both  as  means  of  augmenting  the  revenue  and  in- 
creasing the  public  welfare. 

By  a communication  from  the  general  land  office 
(hereto  annexed,  marked  K)  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  public  lands  in  that  cession  is  4,316,925 
acres,  of  which  3,681,309  have  been  sold.  The 
average  price  realized  in  less  than  nine  years,  up  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1845,  was  ninety-one  cents  per 
acre:  the  lands  being  subject  to  sale  by  treaty  the 
first  year  at  $1  25  per  acre;  the  second  year  at  $1 
per  acre;  the  third  year  at  50  cents  per  acre;  the 
fourth  year  at  25  cents  per  acre;  and  the  fifth  and 
all  succeeding  years  at  12^  cents  per  acre.  This  is  a 
lower  price  and  a much  more  rapid  reduction  than 
was  proposed  in  regard  to  the  public  lands;  and  yet 
this  district,  in  which  the  sales  were  made  in  the 
same  manner  (except  the  graduation)  by  the  United 
Stales  as  other  public  lands,  has  commanded  a larger 
proportional  sum  in  the  same  period  than  any  other 
land  district  in  the  United  States.  It  also  appears, 
by  the  official  report  from  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office,  that  if  the  whole  of  the  public 
lands  in  each  of  the  land  districts  of  the  several  new 
stales  of  the  Union  had  been  sold  within  the  same 
period,  at  the  same  rates,  there  would  have  been  a 
saving  to  this  government,  including  interest  at  six 
per  cent,  on  its  revenue  from  public  lands,  of  $61,- 
990,657.  But  few  of  these  lands  were  purchased 
for  speculation,  but  (as  the  entries  show)  chiefly  by 
settlers  and  cultivators,  distinguished  for  enterprise 
and  industry  as  well  as  for  moral  worth  and  intelli- 
gence; and  whilst  contributing  largely  in  money 
from  the  sales,  have  added  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  in  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  these  lands.  If  a gra- 
duation bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  senate 
on  its  return  from  the  house  during  the  last  session, 
should  become  a law,  it  would  increase  the  revenue 
from  the  public  lands  from  half  a million  to  a mil- 
lion of  dollars  per  annum;  and,  if  adopted,  together 
with  the  proposed  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  the  loan 
might  be  safely  reduced  to  eighteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If,  however,  the  principle  of  graduation  ap- 
plied to  the  Chickasaw  cession  were  adopted  as  re- 
gards all  the  public  lands,  it  would  increase  for 
many  years  the  revenue  from  that  source,  as  proved 
by  the  data  presented  in  the  table  before  referred  to 
several  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sales  at  the  prices  reduced 
and  graduated  should  be  confined  to  limited  quanti- 
ties, sold  only  lor  settlement  and  cultivation.  In 
this  manner,  whilst  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion and  revenue  of  the  government  are  rapidly  aug 
mented,  the  wages  of  labor  must  be  enhanced,  by 
affording  to  our  working  classes  and  the  industrious 
poor  certain  means,  whenever  a reduction  of  their 
wages  shall  be  proposed,  of  purchasing  homes  for 
themselves  and  families,  at  the  reduced  rates  to  be 
established  in  relation  to  the  public  lands  by  the 
graduation  bill. 

Some  augmentation  of  the  revenue  might  be  pro- 
duced by  removing  several  onerous  restrictions  in 
the  pre-emption  law,  and  especially  by  extending  its 
just  and  salutary  provisions  to  the  unsurveyed  land 
to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished. — 
By  returns  from  the  general  land  office  up  to  the  1st 
of  November  last,  it  appears  that,  whilst  the  sur- 
veyed lands  not  yet  offered  at  public  sale,  to  which 
the  pre-emption  principle  now  extends,  amounted  to 
15,665,441  acres,  the  unsurveyed  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  extinguished  amounted  to  92,060,572 
acres,  the  opening  of  which  to  pre-emptions  could 
not  fail  to  augment  the  revenue.  It  would  carry 
thousands  of  settlers  upon  these  lands  in  advance  of 
the  surveys  as  well  as  the  sales,  who  would  desire 
to  purchase  the  farms  o cupied  by  them;  the  exist- 
ence of  which  would  give  increased  value  to  the  re- 
maining lands,  and  largely  augment  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales.  Whilst  the  measure  would  thus  increase 
the  revenue,  it  would  secure  homes  to  those  enter- 
prising and  patriotic  settlers  who  move  in  advance 


into  the  wilo^ne88i  extending  the  blessings,  of  civi- 
lization, diffusing  .^e  influence  and  advancing  the 
progress  of  republican  orinciples,  and  soon  adding 
state  after  state  to  the  Ani.~ican  Union. 

No  inconsiderable  addition  cv,.m  ai30  be  made  to 
the  revenue,  by  authorising  the  sale  »r  that  portion 
°‘‘he  public  lands  containing  copper  ana  miier  ores, 
whilsv.^g  measure  would  more  rapidly  develop  *he 
resources  .r  this  valuable  region,  and  at  the  same 
time  convert  i.^p  owners  and  proprietors  those  who 
now  occupy  the  -elation  of  tenants  to  the  federal 
government  as  a lanuord. 

If  congress,  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, would  impose  the  prop»secj  fluty  on  tea  and 
coffee,  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cultivators,  extend  the 
pre-emption  system  to  the  unsurveyed  lairt3  to  which 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and  authorise 
the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the  public  lands  conwin- 
ing  copper  and  other  valuable  ores,  the  loan  might 
safely  be  reduced  from  twenty-three  to  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars. 

Annexed  are  copies,  marked  L,  of  instructions 
issued  by  this  department  to  carry  into  effect  the  act 
of  the  6th  of  August  last,  establishing  the  warehouse 
system.  The  large  majority  by  which  this  law  was 
passed,  and  the  highly  beneficial  results  already  ac- 
complished, clearly  indicate  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  That 
it  would  have  been  more  advantageous  if  there  had 
been  no  limit  to  the  time  for  retaining  goods  in  the 
warehouse,  is  the  belief  of  this  department;  but  the 
measure  having  been  adopted  in  its  present  form  as 
a compromise  of  conflicting  opinions,  no  recom- 
mendation is  submitted  to  disturb  that  compromise. 

It  is  believed,  hereafter,  that  this  great  measure  will 
vindicate  itself  so  clearly  by  its  results  that  amend- 
ments may  be  obtained  by  very  general  consent  at  a 
future  period.  Both  as  a means  ot  augmenting  re- 
venue, and  of  increasing  the  commerce  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  country,  it  is  a most  important  measure. 
Under  its  beneficial  influence  our  own  great  com- 
mercial cities  will  soon  rival,  and  ultimately  sur- 
pass, the  largest  marts  of  European  commerce,  aug- 
menting most  rapidly  the  wealth  and  business  of  the 
whole  country.  Important  as  it  is  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  manufactures  also  will 
derive  from  it  in  a series  of  years  great  advantages. 
The  benefits  in  augmented  means  accruing  to  those 
concerned  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
arising  from  the  warehouse  bill,  will  enable  them  to 
purchase  more  of  our  own  manufactures,  whilst  that 
interest  will  not  be  so  seriously  affected  as  it  has 
been  by  auctions  and  forced  sales  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise. Most  of  these  goods,  under  the  warehouse 
bill,  will  wait  in  store  for  a purchaser,  instead  of 
forced  sales  in  our  market,  because  the  goods  cannot 
be  warehoused.  As  this  bill  will  also  render  our 
great  commercial  cities  immense  marts  of  assorted 
cargoes,  where  merchants  from  all  the  world  will 
eventually  come  to  seek  a supply,  our  own  manu- 
factures will  often  be  bought  as  a part  of  those 
assoited  cargoes  by  purchasers  that  never  would 
have  been  found  in  the  absence  of  such  a sys- 
tem. 

In  Liverpool  and  its  suburbs  the  number  of  bonded 
warehouses  is  estimated  at  five  hundred,  and  in  Lon- 
don and  other  parts  of  the  British  empire  at  many 
thousand.  These  immense  structures,  stretching 
along  their  fine  docks  and  mighty  basins,  a single 
warehouse  often  covering  many  acres  of  ground, 
and  storing  throughout  the  year  assorted  cargoes  of 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  invite 
to  these  marts  the  merchants  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  great  means  by 
which  England  has  built  up  her  vast  commerce;  and 
for  a long  series  of  years  her  whole  people,  whether 
for  or  against  protection,  acknowledged  the  important 
benefits  of  this  system.  Here  the  advantages  would 
ultimately  be  still  greater,  inasmuch  as  our  chief 
commercial  cities  are  already  nearer  than  those  of 
Europe  to  the  centre  of  the  territory,  population, 
and  commerce  of  the  world,  and  are  destined,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  brought  still  nearer,  when  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shall  be  united 
at  the  Mexican  isthmus,  which,  combined  with  our 
possessions  on  the  Pacific,  would  revolutionize  in  our 
favor  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  more  rapidly 
advance  our  greatness,  wealth,  and  power  than  any 
event  that  has  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  our  revenue  laws 
should  be  extended  to  Oregon,  not  only  as  a means 
of  collecting  duties  there,  but  also  to  defeat  any 
effort  that  might  be  made  from  Asia  or  elsewhere  to 
introduce  foreign  merchandise  free  of  duty  into  Ore- 
gon, now  acknowledged  to  be  a part  o(  the  Union, 
and  then  claim  the  right  under  the  constitution  to 
bring  such  articles  from  Oregon,  exempt  from  duty, 
into  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Two  collection 


districts  might  perhaps  be  conveniently  established, 
the  one  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  river,  and  the 
other  at  or  near  Puget’s  Sound.  With  a system  of 
liberal  donations  of  tracts  of  land  in  Oregon  suffi- 
cient for  farms  to  settlers  and  emigrants,  this  high- 
ly interesting  portion  of  the  Union  would  soon 
contain  a considerable  population;  and,  near  and 
convenient  as  it  is  to  Asia,  its  commerce  would  ra- 
vidly  increase,  and  large  revenues  accrue  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

Much  Ume  and  attention  have  been  given  by  this 
department  to  the  highly  important  subject  of  our 
lighthouse  system,  placed  by  congress  under  its  su- 
pei  vision.  In  the  month  of  June,  1845,  Lieutenants 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins  and  Richard  Bache,  of  the 
navy,  were  detained  by  the  navy  department  to  visit, 
under  instructions  from  the  treasury,  some  of  the 
principal  European  lighthouses,  as  well  as  our  own. 
Having  completed  theirexamination  before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  congress,  they  communicated  the 
result  to  this  department  in  a mostable  and  interesting 
report,  containing  full  and  valuable  information  upon 
this  subject.  Accompanying  this  report  was  a most 
able  paper  from  Mr.  Leonor  Fresnel,  the  distin- 
guished secretary  of  the  board  of  lighthouses  in 
Prance.  That  paper,  together  with  the  report  from 
this  department,  were  communicated  to  congress  on 
the  5th  of  August  last.  Having  examined  with  great 
care  the  relative  advantages  of  reflecting  lights  and 
of  the  refracting  or  lens  apparatus,  no  doubt  is  en- 
tertained of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  latter,  as  fur- 
nishing a light  more  brilliant  as  well  as  more  eco- 
nomical. In  the  report  of  this  department  on  this 
subject,  on  the  5th  of  August  last,  the  organization 
of  a board,  without  any  expense  to  the  government, 
to  consist  of  the  fifth  auditor,  the  superintendent  of 
the  coast  of  survey,  two  naval  officers,  two  engi- 
neer officers,  the  one  a military,  the  other  a topo- 
graphical engineer,  and  a secretary  who  might  be 
junior  officer  of  the  navy,  was  recommended  as  the 
most  efficient  means  of  combining  that  informa- 
tion possessed  by  no  one  person  in  regard  to  coasts 
and  channels,  the  wants  of  navigation,  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  lighthouses,  the  mechanical 
principles  involved  in  lighting,  which  would  enable 
this  department  to  render  the  whole  system  more 
useful  and  economical. 

The  coast  survey  and  the  lighthouse  system,  the 
warehouse  bill  and  the  ad  valorem  revenue  tariff, 
are  all  great,  efficient,  and  co-operative  instru- 
ments in  giving  to  our  own  country  advantages 
over  all  others  as  competitors  for  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  has 
made  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  during  the  past 
year.  This  department  has  watched  with  great  in- 
terest the  gradual  development  of  the  plan  for  ex- 
tending the  survey  to  all  sections  of  the  coast,  and 
it  has,  in  successive  years,  sanctioned  the  estimates 
for  this  important  object.  Those  now  presented  by 
the  superintendent  are  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  the  department, 
and  of  two  successive  congresses.  The  plan  is  re- 
commended by  economy,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  fruits  of  the  work  are  realized  in  the  pro- 
duction and  circulation  of  maps  and  charts  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  coast.  The  highly  interesting  ex- 
ploration of  the  gulf  stream,  which  has  proved  so 
important  and  successful  a part  of  the  work,  has 
been  attended  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assistants  in  the  survey,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
profession  to  which  he  belonged.  Lieutenant  Geo. 
M.  Bache,  ot  the  navy,  commanding  the  coast  sur- 
vey brig  Washington,  was,  with  ten  of  the  petty 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  vessel,  swept  from  the 
deck  in  the  hurricane  of  the  8th  of  September, 
never  to  regain  the  ship.  The  surveying  officers 
have  borne  cheerful  testimony  to  the  coolness  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  on  this  trying  occasion; 
and  the  execution,  after  he  had  perished,  of  the  last 
order  which  he  had  given,  was  the  means,  under 
Providence,  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  under  his  com- 
mand. This  department  has  united  with  that  of  the 
navy  in  recording  these  opinions,  as  also  in  express 
ing  a strong  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  surviv- 
ing officers  and  crew  of  the  Washington,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  extreme  danger,  preserved  perfect 
coolness  and  effective  discipline,  and  finally  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  the  wreck  into  port. 

Having  now  presented,  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
entrusted  to  its  supervision  by  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, the  views  of  this  department,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  to  them  belongs  the  power  to  correct 
all  its  errors,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  an  all  wise 
and  gracious  Providence,  to  advance  all  the  great 
interests,  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glory  of  our  be- 
leved  country.  R.  J.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  John  Davis, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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BUSINESS  CIRCLES. 

The  money  market,  at  Boston  is]without  variation.  At 
New  York  considerable  pressure  seems  to  have  made 
money  in  more  request;  the  banks  are  cautious,  and 
higher  interest  is  required  for  discounts.  At  Philadelphia 
the  pressure  is  not  so  severe.  Baltimore  is  not  more  pre"' 
ed  than  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year.  At  N.  O-rearis 
the  influx  of  money  sent  on  for  armr  supplies  and  war 
purposes,  places  the  institutions  in  ample  funds  for  busi- 
ness. 

Stocks.  Sales  at  the  New  York  stock  exchange  on 
the  loth  $5,500  New  York  eitv  7’s,  91;  Ohio  6’s  interest 
off,  92;  $1,000  U.  S.  6’s  of  1862,  1U0|. 

Foreign  exchange,  decidedly  in  our  favor.  At  New 
York  first  class  bills  on  London,  lOofalOGj;  on  Paris  5f. 
41|a42i. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOOR. 

The  London  Times,  of  October  28,  cheers  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people  ot  England  and  Ireland,  by  such 
large  stocks  of  bread  stutis  accumulating  in  our  sea- 
ports for  shipment,  that  from  3 to  5,000,000  of  quar- 
ters might  be  expected  from  this  direction  before 
January.  Assuming  the  lowest  of  those  figures,  this 
would  be  24,000,000  bushels. 

We  find  the  aggaegate  increase  of  flour  and  wheat 
to  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York  markets  during 
the  present  year,  compared  with  that  of  last  year, 
reducing  the  flour  into  grain,  would  be  equal  to  6,- 
297,026  bushels.  From  N-  York,  the  total  amount  of 
exports  bread  stuffs  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
eleven  months  of  the  year  1846  that  have  passed, 
amounted,  (reducing  flour  into  quarters)  to  about 
6 500,000  bushels.  To  find  transports  to  ship  even 
this  quantity,  has  raised  freights  to  such  rates,  as  to 
arrest  shipments  and  depress  the  prices  of  gram  and 
flour  to  a losing  figure.  The  stock  accumulates  in 
the  shipping  ports,  for  want  of  vessels  to  embark  it. 
Add  to  this  the  rate  ofkexchanges.  Instead  of  a pre- 
mium on  bills  which  generally  makes  an  item  in  favor 
of  shipoing  produce,  a loss  has  to  be  encountered,  of 
freight  and  insurance  upon  the  specie  that  is  sent  in 
payment,  still  farther  diminishing  the  value  of  the 
article  to  be  shipped.  The  two  last  steamers  brought 
specie  to  a considerable  amount,  and  as  excheuge  has 
since  fallen  farther,  large  shipments  may  be  expect- 
ed for  a time.  Let  it  come.  We  shall  have  use  for 
it.  But  Jour  agriculturists  will  be  obliged  to  suf- 
fer a diminution  of  price  for  their  produce  accord- 
ingly- 

The  excess  of  payments  for  food  imported  into 
England  and  consumed  there,  from  January  5 to 
September  5,  1846,  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1845,  is  set  down  in  value  at  §22,728 — adding  to 
this  the  value  of  what  was  imported  before  1846  hut 
held  in  bond  till  the  passage  of  the  corn  bill  and  was 
then  released  and  subsequently  consumed,  and  total 
amount  of  imported  grain  and  flour  consumed  in 
England  to  September  5,  of  1846,  will  be  equal  to 
34,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  the  largest  proportion 
was  obtained  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Upwards  of  three  millions  bbls.  of  flour,  nearly  three 
millions  bushels  of  wheat,  a million  and  a halt  busliels 
ol  corn,  and  nearly  the  same  of  barley,  were  received  at 
Aibuny,  during  the  navigation  of  the  canal  the  past 

Brices  at  Baltimore-,  sales  of  some  thousand  bbls.  Ho- 
ward street  flour  $4  75;  wheat,  prime  Maryland  red, 
85u95  ordinary  75a85.  Corn,  while  48;  yellow,  47.  At 
Philadelphia  flour,  fresh  ground,  shipping  brands  4 75; 
prime  red  wheat  100ul03;  yellow  corn  old,  64;  new  52; 
oats  S’).  At  New  York,  on  the  15ili,  2,50b  bbls.  Oswego 
flour  sold  al  5 37j;  Gennessee  for  family  use  command- 
ed 5 50;  corn,  5,uu0  bushs.  tor  an  eastern  market  brought 
63  cents;  Gennessee  white  115;  At  Boston,  Gennessee 
flour  5 31;  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Fredericksburg  5 25; 
corn  scarce,  old  yellow  73  white  68.  At  New  Orleans 
flour  was  dull  on  the  10, ti  insiant  at  4 80;  8t.  Louis 
brands  at  4 87 

Freights,  N.  York  to  Livarpool,  4s.  6d  sterling  per  bbl. 

The  Killed  and  Wounded  at  Monterey.— The  U. 
S.  Surgeon  General  announces  in  the  Union,  that  he 
has  not  yet  received  an  official  list  of  the  names  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  at  the  several  assaults  on  Monterey, 
and  that  he  has  given  up  ihe  hope  of  being  able  to  fur- 
nish fuller  or  more  accurate  lists  of  them  than  have  been 
given  to  the  public  through  die  papers. 

Volunteers.— We  find  it  stated  in  one  of  the  latest 
letters  published  from  an  officer  on  the  frontier,  that  at 
least  1500  volunteers  have  been  buried  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Baltimore  Battalion  that  numbered  683  when  it 
reached  the  Brazos  could  only  muster  at  last  dates  477. 
Making  the  total  loss  2U6. 

“The  Maryland  Line,”  in  ha  tile.  Midshipman  J. 
Ringgold  Hynson,  who  signally  dislinguished  himself 
at  the  taking  of  the  brig  Creole  from  under  the  guns  of 
ihe  castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ullou,  and  was  injured  by  ex- 
ploding the  train  f <r  burring  die  vessel, — is  a native  of 
Maryland,  anJ  entered  the  Navy  in  1839. 


Ringgold  obsequies.  The  remap-  °f  this  gallant  and 
lamented  son  of  Maryland  und-'  charge  of  the  Bahi- 
more  conmittee  deputed  tor--‘love  them  from  the  battle- 
field where  he  fell  and  Y bring  them  for  interment  in 
his  native  state,  onychitis  New  Orleans  received  from 
t lie  public  an,J-”rl!'es  and-citizens  of  that  patriotic  <* ,:n" 
muriity. -*ery  mark  of  sympathy  and  respect. 
oh^iVancies  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  Pr°- 

ceeding  thence  by  land,  they  reached  C|ji*eston’  *-'■ 
on  the  night  of  the  13th;  next  day  a l-‘Se  procession  of 
the  public  authorities,  citizens,  &,c- accompanied  the  re- 
mains to  the  steam  boat  on  bo?  -1  ot  which  the  remans 
were  embarked.  The  flar-  all  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  were  waving  at  b**1  mast,  and  mournful  minute 
guns  sounding.  On  >kelr  reaching  the  city  of  Washing 
ton  on  the  16th  b^tant,  an  order  from  U.  S.  Adjutant 
General  Jones,  mvited  the  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
marine  co>Fs  near  the  seat  of  government,  to  unite  with 
the  citizens  and  volunteer  corps  of  Washington  on  the 
afte-noon  of  the  17th  in  paying  the  tribute  of  respect  due 
w tiie  occasion.  An  invitation  from  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  invited  the  civil  authorities  and  cilizens  in  like  man 
ner  to  testify  their  respect.  The  day  proved  inauspicious, 
a severe  N.  E.  snow  storm  prevented  so  general  an  at- 
tendance as  otherwise  would  have  occurred.  The  ex- 
hibit was  nevertheless  very  imposing.  It  was  after  night 
when  the  cars  reached  the  Pratt  street  depot,  Baltimore. 
The  remains  were  then  received  by  a military  escort  of 
he  citizen  volunteers  detailed  according  to  previous  ar- 
angernents,  and  in  a stately  mourning  hearse,  conveyed 
o the  Exchange,  the  rotundo  of  which  had  been  fined 
up  f r the  reception.  Guards  of  honor  from  the  military 
of  the  city  relieve  each  other  in  charge.  Due  arrarne- 
Lnents  are  making  for  the  funeral,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  Tuesday  next. 

THE  NEW  PLANET. 

The  French  and  English  journals  of  science  are  bat- 
tering away  at  each  other  as  earnestly  in  relation  to  the 
recently  discovered  planet  of  our  solar  system,  ns  are 
their  political  journals  on  the  recent  marriage  of  the 
Spanish  princess.  The  French  are  indignant  al  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  their  Leverner  of  the  high  reputation 
ol  having  ascertained  the  existence,  accurately  calculat- 
ed the  motion  and  predicted  the  appearance  and  place 
m the  heavens,  of  the  outside  stranger.  The  English 
journals  award  him  the  honors  due  to  such  a herculean 
achievement,  but  insist  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Adams 
also  calculated  and  furnished  Mr.  Challis  with  the  means 
of  actually  securing  two  observations  of  the  planet,  pre- 
vious to  such  an  announcement  by  M.  Leverrier.  Mr. 
Challis  says--1  Without  laying  claim  to  any  discovery, 

I may  say,  that  the  planet  was  actually  secured,  and  its 
place  determined,  six  weeks  before  any  tecorded  obser- 
vations of  it  elsewhere.”  “It  will  appear,”  says  the 
London  Athenaeum  of  October,  “not  that  Mr.  Leverrier 
was  anticipated  in  the  actual  discovery,  but  that  others 
were  close  upon  his  heels.  We  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  no  such  discovery  would  have  been 
lost  to  this  country  from  the  circumstance  of  our  astro- 
nomers being  behind  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the 
power  of  making  it.” 

This  reminds  us  of  Columbus’  egg. 

Some  rather  warm  remarks  were  made  at  the  late  as- 
semblage of  the  French  institute,  on  the  proceedings  in 
the  Academy  of  Science,  on  this  subject.  When  M. 
Poinsett  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Watermann  and 
Cacciatore  had  both  imagined  themselves  to  have  seen 
another  planet  within  the  last  ten  years,  which  might  bo 
this  very  one,  “ins  intentions  were  attacked  and  traves- 
tied in  a manner  which,”  says  M.  Libri,  “It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  approve.”  Sir  John  Hershell  and  Pro- 
fessor Challis  were  not  less  severely  handled  for  having 
asserted  Mr.  Adams’  claims.  The  British  journals  fire 
up  at  this  evidence  of  fever  heat  on  the  other  side  ot  tlis 
channel.  “Bailli,”  says  one  of  their  journals,  “found  his 
Delambre  among  his  own  countrymen;  and  Arago  will 
one  day  find  a Frenchman  who  will  be  to  him,  as  a 
writer  on  the  history  of  discovery,  w hat,  if  men  were 
only  magnitudes,  we  would  call  the  fourth  propor- 
tional.” 

Separated  by  the  cooling  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  this  fray  of  words  trom  the  oracles  of  science  on 
each  side  ot  the  British  channel,  we  might  coolly  look 
on  and  smile  at  the  scene,  if  it  were  not  for  the  evidence 
it  affords,  of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  great  men  are 
far  from  being  always  great. 

When  Herschell,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a Hanoverian 
by  birth — discovered  the  planet  that  some  time  bore 
his  name,  so  great  was  the  eclat  of  the  event,  that 
a number  of  competitors,  soon  entered  pretensions  of 
having  previously  seen  that  planet,  and  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  some  of  them  had,  without  suspecting  it  to  be  a 
planet.  Certain  it  is  that  Herschell  himself  at  first  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a cumet.  Recent  research  has  tolerably 
well  ascertained  that  Columhus  was  not  the  first  Euro- 
pean discoverer  of  “the  new  world” — that  gravitation 
was  known  to  the  ancients  long  before  Newton’s  day, 
and  Electricity  before  Franklir.s.  Gunpowd  r as  well 
as  most  of  the  explosives,  belong  to  the  Chinese, — even 
down  to  our  locofoco  matches. 

Planets  have  been  found  before  by  searching  for  them. 
But  if  it  should  be  proved  phat  observation  has  more  than 
once  discovered  such  a body,  yet  failing  to  fix  and  k ep 
tl.ejdiscoveiy, — astually  lost  it  again, — (he  superiority  of 
calculations  is  the  more  enhanced,  which  without  the 
aid  ol  observation  or  telescope  has  succeeded  in  finding 
and  fixing  the  planet,  after  observation  had  failed  to  do 
so, — Ilian  if  no  such  competition  had  existed. 

C ilculation  having  told  observers  where  to  look,  they 
now  go  on  to  try  the  efficacy  of  their  telescopes.  Al- 


veral  satellites  been  found  attending  the 
npw  nl  Some  indications  of  a belt,  similar  to  that 


whir*1 


rnaments  Saturn,  have  also  keen  seen  or  fan- 


Its  name.  A discussion  is  likewise  going  on,  as  to 
the  name  by  which  ihe  stranger  shall  be  designated,  not 
unlike  that  which,  for  so  many  years  was  carried  on  in 
relation  to  the  planet  discoved  by  Herschell  For  a long 
time  that  planet  was  familiarly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  \Georgium  Sidus,  arid  it  had  hardly  been  set- 
tled that  Herschell  should  be  so  highly  honored,  as  to 
have  a globe  some  thousand  times  larger  than  our  own, 
appropriated  to  his  name,  for  the  mere  credit  of  his  being 
the  first  to  discover  it,  before  the  fitful  fancy  of  the  world 
decided  to  rob  him  of  that  distinction,  and  out  old  ac- 
quaintance, Hershell,  is  no  more  in  the  Heavens.  We 
reluctantly  recognized  his  “Great  Globe”  by  its  new  ap- 
pellation of  Uranus,  so  much  do  we  abominate  these 
whims  of  changing  names.  Well  might  the  sage  as- 
tronomer exclaim  like  the  noble  Roman  exiled  by  his 
countrymen — 

“Now  I have  no  name. 

Nor  will  I wear  one.  till  I have  forged  it 
In  the  embers  of  your  burning  Rome.” 

All  the  recently  discovered  planets,  instead  of  being 
christened  by  the  name  of  their  discoverers,  have  been 
appropriated  to  one  of  the  (amiliy  of  Heathen  Mythology, 
Pallas,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Vesta.  As  there  a-e  more  of 
this  family  connection,  it  is  maintained  that  this  Lever- 
rier shall  forego  his  claim  to  the  distinction,  which,  if  in- 
tellectual*genius  ever  yet  entitled  a man  to  wear  for  an 
achievement,  he  is  the  man. 


EXPLOSIVES. 

Whilst  the  dispute  is  maintained  by  theorists,  whe- 
ther this  newly  discovered  explosive  material  will  or 
will  not  supersede  the  use  of  gunpowder,  practical 
men  in  various  parts  of  this  country  are  already  pro- 
gressing with  its  use,  as  well  as  in  demonstrating  that 
other  ingredients  still  cheaper  than  cotton  can  be 
equally  availed  of,  as  well  as  that  other  proportions 
than  those  recommended  by  the  European  recipes, 
are  better  and  safer  than  theirs. 

Many  accidents  are  to  be  apprehended  in  the  pro- 
gress of  these  experiments.  One  has  occurred  at 
Philadelphia,  il  we  remember  right,  from  the  bursting 
of  a revolving  pistol,  by  trying  a charge  of  only  three 
grains  of  prepared  cotton, — providentially  without 
injury  to  the  person  who  held  the  weapon. 

The  comparative  facility  with  which  these  explo- 
sives can  be  prepared  by  almost  any  one, — the  abund- 
ance of  the  material  every  where, — often  the  compa- 
rative cheapness  of  the  preparation,  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  prepared  any  where  on  almost  any  exigency, 
instead  ol  requiring  mills  for  manufacturing  and  ma- 
gazines to  deposit  it  in,  will  be  no  less  powerful  in- 
centives to  its  employment,  than  its  superior  strength, 
cleanliness,  and  quickness  of  action. 

They  already  use  it  in  the  theatres  of  Europe,  as 
being  less  offensive  to  their  audiences,  than  “that  vil- 
lainous sail-petre” — sulphur,  we  should  have  said, 
which  sensitive  nerves  have  not  yet  learned  to  en- 
dure. 

Mr.  Dupont,  the  famous  powder  manufacturer 
near  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  published  an  article  in 
which  he  discourages  the  idea  of  this  explosive  mate- 
rial ever  superseding  gun  powder, and  the  ordnance  de- 
partment ol  the  Bi  itish  government  are  said, after  sub- 
jecting it  to  a variety  of  tests,  to  have  decided  against 
its  introduction  into  the  military  or  naval  service.  We 
remember  the  lime  well,  when  the  idea  of  propelling 
boats  by  steam  power,  was  demonstrated  by  calculation, 
to  be  impracticable.  Nothing  daunted  however, 
Yankee  contrivance  dashed  ahead  and  demonstrated 
calculation  to  be  an  old  cackling  goose.  So  now, 
the  powder  manufacturers  and  the  British  board  of 
ordnance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  find  it 
announced  in  the  Boston  Atlas  that  preperations  are 
making  there  to  manufacture  explosive  cotton  in 
large  quantities  for  use. 

Fulminate  of  mercury  is  now  used  by  the  French 
for  priming.  In  preparing  it  great  caution  is  requir- 
ed. This  article  it  is  ascertained  may  be  advantage 
ottsly  replaced  by  a mixture  of  common  powder  and 
gun  cotton. 

Ordinary  sporting  powder  is  found  to  act  upon  the 
explosives  composed  of  cotton,  paper  or  other  vege- 
table ingredients,  by  means  of  the  charcoal  which  it 
contains.  Powder  or  charcoal,  mingled  separately 
with  gun  cotton  in  a percussion  cap,  burns  like  ful- 
minating powders,  and  ignites  the  charge  of  either 
gun  powder  or  gun  cotton.  Percussion  caps  will  now 
be  manufactured  with  more  simplicity  and  far  less 
danger. 


Maine. — Elections.  The  result  of  the  trials  on 
the  7th  mst.  for  members  of  the  lower  house,  leaves 
the  state  of  parties  73  loco  to  69  whigs, — 9 no  choice. 
The  next  trial  lakes  place  on  the  2Stli  December. — 
Probabilities  are  in  favor  of  a loco  majority  on  joint 
ballot. 
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FOREIGN 


As  we  are  to  have  but  one  steamer  a month,  until 
March,  from  Liverpool,  we  shall  have  to  depend 
upon  our  packets  and  other  shipping  for  most  of  the 
intelligence  from  thence,  for  that  period 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were  on  a visit 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Arundel  Castle. 

The  Iron  Steamer  Great  Britain,  has  sustained  fur- 
ther damage,  and  was  considered  a hopeless  case. — 
Mr.  Brenimer  has  failed  in  his  breast  water  project, 
and  has  given  her  up.  They  were  taking  out  her 
masts,  and  in  f»ot  taking  her  to  pieces. 

T he  republic  of  Cracow. — The  diplomatic  world 
seems  to  have  bepn  surprised  and  shocked  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  republic  of  Cracow  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  with  the  consent  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 
The  English  and  French  papers  consider  this  a viola- 
tion of  the  compacts  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The 
London  Times  sajs: — 

“The  sensation  produced  by  this  event  in  France 
and  throughout  Germany  has  been  deep  and  strong. 
Such  acts  of  power  are  not  wrought  with  impunity; 
such  calamities  are  not  endured  in  vain.  The  impe 
rious  violence  of  Russia,  the  timid  craft  of  Austria 
have  combined  toslrike  off  one  i f the  branches  oflhe 
treaty  of  Vienna;  and  the  weak  and  vacillating  court 
of  Berlin,  disapproving  of  the  harshness  of  one  of  its 
accomplices  and  the  baser  practices  of  the  other,  has 
lent  itself  to  sanction  the  work  of  encroachment  and 
oppression.  The  protest  against  such  deeds  is  one  of 
opinion  even  more  than  ol  political  influence  and  au- 
thority; and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the  protest  will 
be  universal  throughout  the  world,  and  must  again 
bring  the  governments  of  England  and  France  to  co- 
operate in  a common  cause.” 

Protest  of  England  ag  ainst  the  occupation  ofCiacow. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  despatched  the  protest  of  the 
Bmish  government  against  the  occupation  of  Cra- 

mem  ^ p , PonSO,lb3'’  at  Vienna.  In  this  docu- 
ment Lord  Palmerston  argues  on  the  assumption  that 
the  usurpation  of  Cracow  is  as  jet  but  a project  and 
he  exerts  himself  todemonstrale  the 
venience)  of  such  a measure. 


number  of  deaths  a9  high  a9  40  or  50,000  but  this  is 
regarded  as  a wide  exaggeration.  The  latest  intel- 
ligence mentions  the  presence  of  that  malady  at 
Mossoul,  Orfa,  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  &c. 
From  a letter  of  recent  date  from  Teheran,  it  ap- 
pears that  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  ultimo,  the  morta- 
lity was  so  great  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  de- 
cent burial  of  the  dead;  they  were  brought  out  of 
the  city  in  loads,  to  be  thrown  into  large  pits  dug  for 
the  purpose.  In  Kermanshah  the  ovens  and  shops 
were  closed,  the  butchers  and  bakers  refusing  to  sup- 
ply the  city  with  provisions,  and  most  families  were 
by  this  reduced  to  such  a stale  of  famine  that  there 
were  considerable  apprehensions  of  a general  revolt 
against  the  government.  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  population  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  often 
abandoning  their  families,  goods  and  property,  and 
happy  is  the  family,  indeed,  that  lias  not  lost  one  of 
its  members. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  Prussian  Minister — We  are  glad  to  announce 
the  return  to  this  city,  from  a visit  to  Europe,  to  his 
family  and  his  mission  in  this  city,  of  Baron  Gerolt, 
Minister  resident  of  Prussia  to  the  U.  S.— Nat.  Intel. 


proj 

isctuef  (incon- 
He  subsequently  dis- 


eusses  the  two  questions  of  ‘right’  and^c^' 

On  the  question  of  right  he  eslabli* L ■ - J 


to  treaties,  that  the 


hes,  by  reference 
reed  to  solemnly  by 


. - ailicles  auiemuiy  dy 

»h6r»!P°r  could1Ino1  be  modified  or  annulled  by 
t . p°  . e'"‘  ^Pon  the  queslion  of  necessity, 

Loid  Palmerston  dues  not  admit  the  solution  which 
the  northern  cour  s wished  should  be  adopted. 

The  Argentine  and  Oriental  War. — The  Lon- 
don  lines  says  that  the  British  government  has  unit 
ed  w ilh  the  French  cabinet  in  approval  of  Mr.  Hood’s 
proposition  to  terminate  the  difficulties  on  the  River 
‘ ate.  We  may  consequently  anticipate  a speedy 
pacification  of  the  affairs  of  the  Argentine  and  Orien- 
tal republics. 

Expedition  against  the  republic  of  Eciuador. — 
J ne  London  journals  stale  that  three  English  vessels 
presumed  lo  form  part  of  the  expedition  under  Ge- 
neral Flores  against  the  republic  of  Equador,  have 
been  seized  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  (he  principal  searcher  of 
the  customs,  for  a contemplated  breach  of  the  foreign 

nornu61'* 1  v Ct‘ ..  lbe  v®ssels  are-  llie  shiP  Glenelg, 
( J^OU  Ions,)  and  the  Monarch  and  Neptune,  large 
steamers.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  said  to  have  such  infor- 
mation that  lha  vessels  will  all  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown. 

Cholera — The  telegraph,  from  which  the  abstract 
oi  intelligence  in  cur  last,  brought  by  the  Cambria, 
was  communicated  Irom  Boston,  was  misunderstood 
as  to  twelve  of  the  RoyalTamily  of  France  having 
died  of  cholera.  Jt  should  have  been  read,  twelve 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  Persia— in  which  kingdom 
the  disease  was  raging  with  terrific  violence.  The 
number  of  deaths  already  ascertained  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  are  given  as  follows:  Teheran,  14,000  to 
17,000;  Kermanshah,  9,000;  Ispahan,  7000;  Rescind, 
3,000;  Hamadan,  3,700;  Meshed,  2,000;  Sbiras,  750. 
A letter  of  the  14th,  Irom  Tabriz,  mentions  the 
breaking  out  of  the  cholera;  two  hundred  victims 
fell  t he  first  day  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

The  accounts  received  in  England  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor, of  the  15th  ultimo,  left  its  cities  in  a 
• ate  of  complete  consternation.  Some  estimated  the 
Vol  Si«.  17. 


Notice  to  British  subjects The  undersigned  has  re- 

ceived instructions  to  publish  for  all  British  subjects, 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  come  to  the  de- 
termination of  prohibiting  all  British  functionaries, 
residing  in  slave-holding  countries,  from  administering 
to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  in  cases  in  which 
Slaves  form  part  of  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

Charles  Dundin  Wake. 

H.  B.  M.  consul  for  S.  and  N.  Carolina, 
December  10,  1846. 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Loss  of  the  Boston — official  report.  Island  of 
Eleuthcra,  November  lblh,  1846 — Sir:  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune lo  be  under  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the 
department  the  loss  of  the  United  States  sloop  Bos- 
ton, under  my  command. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  at  8 o’clock,  the  ship 
was  in  the  lal.  of  26  degrees  20  minutes  north,  and 
longitude  76  degrees  35  minutes  west. 

From  this  position  it  was  my  intention  to  reach  the 
parallel  of  Ab3co  light  house,  and  then  haul  in  for 
“Hole  in-the-Wall”  passage. 

1 therefore  steered  SSW.  until  half  past  1 o’clock 
A.  M.  when  a light  was  seen  bearing  SSW.  ) W. — 
As  it  was  possible  that  this  might  be  Abaco  light 
I steered  south  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
a stronger  westerly  current  than  already  allowed. 

We  had  light  winds  during  the  night,  and  the  deep 
sea  and  hand  leads  were  in  constant  use. 

Ai  4 hours  35  minutes  A.  M.  when  about  to  haul  in 
for  the  “Hole  in-lhe-Wall”  pasage,  we  experienced 
a hard  black  squall,  w ith  rain  from  the  northward, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  our  exertions,  swept  the 
ship  upon  the  bank  of  this  island,  but  she  immediate- 
ly passed  into  deeper  water,  when  an  anchor  was  let 
go.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  sea  and  the  wind, 
however,  that  the  ship  was  swept  upon  the  north 
point  of  this  island,  the  sea  making  a breach  over 
her.  It  was  not  until  the  ship  was  on  shore  that  we 
could  see  the  land  in  any  direction. 

1 now  cut  away  the  masts,  and,  as  all  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  ship  was  at  an  end,  proceeded  to  land  the 
property  on  board,  the  greater  part  of  which  I hope 
to  save, 

I trust  that  the  department  will  perceive  that  the 
“Boston”  ha6  been  driven  on  shore  owing  to  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control;  and  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  thoroughly  investigated,  1 respectfully 
request  that  I may  be  brought  before  a court  of  in- 
quiry, or  a court  martial,  on  my  return  lo  the  United 
States,  and  there  answer  for  my  conduct  throughout 
the  whole  of  my  short  and  unfortunate  command. 

The  officers  and  crew  generally,  1 am  happy  to 
add,  are  in  good  health.  J have  the  honor  to  be, 
most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  F.  PEARSON,  commander. 

Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  navy,  Wash- 
ington, J).  C,  V.  S.  of  America. 


Capture  of  military  stores  at  Panuco.  We 
have  been  favored  by  the  navy  department  with  the 
following  correspondence,  relative  to  the  capture  of 
military  stores  eighty  miles  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 
Commander  Tatnall  has  won  that  success  which  is 
worthy  of  his  bold  and  chivalrous  character. 

[Union. 

Spitfire,  ( before  Tampico),  Nov.  22d,  1846. 

Sir — Herewith  is  transmitted  a copy  of  the  re- 
port of  commander  Tatnall,  accompanied  by  a com- 
munication addressed  to  him  by  the  alcaide  of  Pa- 
nuco, detailing  his  proceedings  in  command  of  a 
detachment  of  seamen  and  marines,  in  the  Spitfire 
and  Petrel,  for  the  destruction  of  some  cannon  and 
other  military  stores  that  had  been  transported  by 
the  enemy  from  this  place  and  deposited  at  Panuco, 
a town  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  about  80  miles 
in  the  interior.  The  object  has  been  judiciously  and 
ably  acconiplished  by  commander  Tatnall. 

The  sleamer  Neptune  has  just  arrived  from  Bra- 
zos with  a detachment  of  500  men,  under  command 
of  Col.  Gates.  The  steamer  Sea  may  be  expected 
to-morrow  with  some  troops  and  military;  and,  I am 
informed,  others  will  follow  without  delay. 

The  place  may  now  he  considered  as  perfectly 
safe  against  any  attack  that  may  be  made  by  the 
enemy.  1 am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient serv’t. 

D.  CONNER,  Com'g  home  squad. 

Hon.  John  F Nason,  sec’ y of  the  navy. 


U.  S.  Sleamer  Spitfire,  off  Tampico,  Nov.  22,  1846. 

Sir — I have  the  In  nor  to  report  the  return  of  the 
Spitfire  and  Petrel,  Lieut.  Com.  Shaw,  to  this  an- 
chorage, having  performed  the  duty  assigned  me  by 
your  order  of  the  17th  instant. 

In  company  with  the  Petrel— the  crew  of  this  ves- 
sel having  been  strengthened  by  twenty  marines  un- 
der Captain  Edson,  and  twelve  seamen  of  the  Cum- 
berland, under  acting  master  Mathew  C.  Perry I 

weighed  anctior  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
18lh,  and  ascended  the  Panuco  to  within  six  miles  of 
the  town  o(  Panuco,  where  night  obliged  me  to  an- 
chor. At  7 A.  M.  on  the  moaning  of  the  19th,  I an- 
chored abreast  the  town;  which, on  being  summoned 
surrendered  without  resistance. 

Having  found  that  the  authorities  had,  in  expecta- 
tion of  our  arrival,  concealed  the  public  properly,  I 
landed  the  marines  and  thirty  seamen,  and  required 
that  they  should  point  out  the  public  properly,  and 
furnish  the  means  of  transporting  it  to  the  banks  of 
the  river;  for  which  I offered  lo  pay  the  usual  charges 
of  the  countiy. 

They  complied  with  the  first;  but  shewing  a dis- 
position to  evade  the  latter,  1 addressed  a communi- 
cation to  the  alcalde,  of  which  the  accompanying 
document  is  a copy.  This  produced  Hie  desired  ef- 
fect, and  enabled  us  to  re-erobark  our  men  by  sun- 
down on  the  20lh,  after  having  destroyed  all  the  pub- 
lic properly  which  we  could  not  take  on  board. 

The  properly  destroyed  consisted  of  nine  11-feet 
eighteens,  with  their  carriages,  good  guns  which 
were  spiked  and  their  trunnions  knocked  oft.  A large 
quantity  of  eighteen  pound  shot  were  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  a quantity  of  camp  equipage  burnt.— 
We  brought  oft  a 24  pounder  gun,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  captured  gun-boats,  with  its  bed 
and  slide,  a large  quantity  of  copper  grape  and  can- 
nister,  and  lorty  large  bales  ol  excellent  imported 
tent  pins,  which  1 thought  might  be  useful  to  the 
army. 

The  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  resist  us,  al- 
though we  were  expected,  and  although  the  rivet- 
hanks  afforded  many  points  from  which  our  decks 
might  have  been  swept  by  artillery  arid  musketry 
when  we  could  not  have  brought  a guri  to  bear.  ' 

No  opportunity  has  been  aft'orded  of  distinction 
but  my  thanks  are  due  to  lieut.  Com’ing,  Shaw,  and* 
Capt.  Edson,  of  the  marines,  and  the  officers’  and 
men  generally,  for  the  zeal  they  displayed.  I must 
particularly  observe,  in  praise  of  the  latter,  that  al- 
though for  two  days  in  a captured  town,  no  irregu- 
larity was  committed  by  them.  All  were  disposed 
lo  obey  orders,  and  to  work  with  a will.  1 am,  sir 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS1AH  FATNALL,  commander. 
Commander  D.  Conner,  commanding  home  squadron. 

U.  S.  sleamer  Spitfire,  off  the  toion  of  Panuco,  Mexico, 

. November  17,  1846.  ’ 

few — 1 hia  morning  1 assured  you  of  my  wish  to 
execute  the  orders  of  my  commander  in  chief,  Coup 
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octore  Conner,  in  (hr  spirit  in  which  they  were  is 

sued — that  is,  with  the  least  possible  iiiconvenince 
to  the  citizens  of  “Pamiro.”  I now  renew  to  yon 
that  assurance,  but  at  the  same  lime  must  remind 
you  that  1 hold  in  some  respects  the  same  relative 
position  with  the  inhabitants  as  the  Mexican  army 
would  do  if  occupying  the  town;  J therefore  demand 
that  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  beach  the  public 
property  which  the  authorities  have  removed  to  a 
distance,  be  furnished  me  by  seven  o’clock  to-mor- 
row morning,  in  default  of  which  I shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  them  by  force;  to  which  end, 
1 shall  send  parties  on  shore  to  search  the  town  and 
country. 

I hope  your  promptness  in  complying  with  my  de 
mand  will  render  this  unnecessary 

1 am  ready  to  pay  the  usual  charges  of  the  country 
for  aid  so  furnished. 

] have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect  your 
obedient  servant, 

JQSIAH  TATNALL,  commander. 
To  his  honor  the  Alcalde  of  the  town  of  "Panueo.” 


Burning  op  the  brig  Creole,  under  the  guns 
OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  SAN  JUAN  d'UlLOA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  account  of  this  daring 
achievement,  we  furnish  probably  a more  minute 
and  graphic  sketch  of  the  whole  affair  than  w ill  ever  i 
be  officially  penned,  seeing  as  how,  it  was  an  aflair 
not  exactly  under  official  authority.  Had  the  fads  inti- 
mated their  real  design,  common  prudence  would  no 
doubt  have  placed  a veto  upon  any  such  reckless 
enterprise.  The  whole  affair  was  characteristic  of 
our  counirymen.  The  account  is  from  a correspon- 
dent of  the  Savannah  Georgian,  who  is  with  the  gulf 
squadron. 

“The  late  movements  of  the  squadron  on  diffi  rent 
points  left  the  U-  S.  brig  Somers  under  Lieut.  Com- 
mandant R.  Simms,  the  only  vessel  blockading  the 
immediate  purl  of  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  November,  nothing 
being  in  sight  the  Somers  ran  in  to  the  anchorage 
at  Green  Island.  On  the  morning  of  the  19ih,  they 
were  mortified  to  find  a brig  under  Mexican  colours 
standing  in  to  the  northward  of  the  castle,  and  too 
close  for  them  to  cut  her  off  The  Mexicans  re- 
ceived her  with  great  joy  and  exultation.  She  was 
now  sale  onder  the  protection  of  her  powerful  bat- 
teries, and  to  make  it  worse  our  officers  would  have 
to  stand  the  jokes  of  the  Englishmen,  with  whom  we 
otten  exchanged  visits; — their  squadron  of  observa- 
tion anchored  at  Sacrificios  saw,  of  course,  the  brig 
slip  so  easily  though  the  blockade.  The  Somers  re- 
mained quietly  at  her  anchors,  and  on  the  next  day 
(the  20th)  we  have  th6  opening  of  tl  e 1st  act — time, 
afternoon — Lieut.  Com’dg  Simms  pacing  the  deck, 
looking  rather  blowy — nobody  in  fact,  particularly 
good  humored.  Enter — Lieut.  James  S.  Parker;  2d 
Lieut,  of  the  brig  with  passed  midshipmen  R.  C. 
Roogers  and  J.  R-  Hynson.  They  approach  Lieut. 
Com’dg  S.  very  respectfully  touching  their  caps. — 
Lieut.  P. — “We  request  permission  Sir,  to  visit  the 
English  squadron  at  Sai  nficios.  Lieut.  Com’dg  S. 
hesnales.  Parker  continues — “We  might  get  some 
iniorroatior  ” Lieut.  Co  ’dg  S. — “You  can  go.  Su! 
You  he  bat!;,  gentlemen,  as  early  as  possible.” 
Lieut.  P.  and  friends  >■ xchunge  glances,  evidently 
pleased.  “Certainly,  Sn!  Can  w e have  the  1st  Cuuer, 
Sirr”  Lieut  Com’nd  S — “Mo,  Sir!  You  may  take 
the  3d.”  Parker  and  friends  evidently  lower  in  the 
chops — "Very  good,Sn!”  In  a hllle  while  they 
shove  oft,  and  belore  sunset  are  piea^nlly  chatting 
with  the  officers  of  trie  celebraied  trigaie  "Endy- 
mion.”  (She  was  one  of  the  squadron  llial  captured 
Com.  Decatur  in  the  ••President.”)  When  the  night 
had  well  set  in,  Paiker  and  friends  hade  Iheir  Eng- 
lish Iritnds  good  e’en,  and  they  shook  hands  request- 
ed them,  “it  nothing  is  beaid  of  us  netore  to-mor- 
row evening  please  send  word  to  the  Somers  llial  we 
are  uead  or  prisoners  in  the  Casile,  for  we  are  going 
to  cut  out  or  hum  the  brig  that  gave  us  the  slip 
yesleiday.”  '1  he  Englishman  lautheu  ai  d promised, 
never  thinking  them  mad  enough  for  such  an  at 
tempt-  '1  he) . shoved  off  and  were  soon  lost  to  his 
sight.  Nine  gallant  hearts  w ere  they,  vv  ho  hit  on 
desperate  enterprise  with  such  slight  larewell — they 
were;  in  a small  six-oar’d  boat — ihiee  officers  six 
good  men.  It  did  seem  madness — not  so  much  to  do 
the  dted,  as  to  escape  alter  Itie  deed  was  done,  Irom 
the  hie  ol  such  and  so  many  batteries — lor  dis- 
covery seemeu  inevitable,  as  ihe  brig  was  moored  to 
the  walls  ol  the  Castle,  and  overlooked  by  the  sen- 
tries; madness — yes.it  is  madness  that  otten  wins 
that  which  wisdom  will  not  dare.  The  Englishman 

a gallant  tellow — thought  them  mad  as  they  pul 

led  away.  Three  hours  alter  the  quarter o aster  ol 
the  v aich  called  his  attention  to  a strange  light  at 
the  Castle — U tuckered — flashes  sprung  up— flames 
bum  out — and  by  her  own  burning  light  he  saw 


the  brig  under  the  Castle’s  wall — consuming! — 
Running  his  eye  along  the  now  lighted  tiorizon,  he 
saw  a small  boat  pulling  steadily,  and  far  on  her  way 
to  Green  Hand.  "By  G — d they’ve  done  it.”  But 
let  us  go  with  our  own  true  hearted  boys.  Slightly 
armed  with  a cutlass  and  one  pistol,  cheerily  they 
pulled  away,  yet  gently — and  presently  lav  on  their 
oars,  about  half  a mile  from  Ihe  Castle — muffled  well 
their  oar  locks — arranged  their  plans — and  every 
man  understanding  his  place,  they  wailed  till  silence 
and  the  increased  darkness  favored  their  design. — 
"Now  my  men  said  Parker,  give  way — sink  your  oars 
well — pull  steady — riot  a word — give  way.”  And 
the  boat  glided  like  a dark  shadow  over  the  waves. — 
The  Castle  seems  to  rise  from  out  the  gloom  as 
they  approach,  and  its  huge  battlements  spread  out 
into  liie  darkness.  Silent  as  death,  with  steady 
noiseless  stroke  they  urge  their  boat.  The  hrig  looms 
up— they  see  the  very  centry  on  the  wall — and  they 
unseen.  Good  fortune  speeds  them.  One  other  pull — 
the  oars  slide  quietly  trailing  from  the  locks — they 
touch  the  brig,  and  eight  brave  men  are  springing  up 
her  sides.  The  careless  night  watch,  dreamless  of 
danger,  was  smoking  with  a comrade,  leaning 
against  ttie  mainmast — hearing  a noise,  exclaiming 
“Quie  vive — ’’a  stunning  blow  cut  stiort  his  chal- 
lenge, and  ere  his  mate  had  well  turned  to  see  the 
cause  he  too  was  fallen  upon  the  deck.  Three  others 
were  secured  upon  the  deck.  Swift  and  noiseless  as 
had  been  the  work,  the  sentries  on  the  Casfie  ob- 
served a disturbance  in  the  brig,  and  hailed  to  know 
the  cause.  Paiker,  who  speaks  Spanish  like  a 
native,  assumed  the  part  of  the  Captain  of  the  brig 
and  replied  cooly — “some  of  my  rascals  are  tipsey, 
and  I am  tying  them,  that’s  all.  1 don’t  want  any 
assistam  e.”  His  officer  and  men  were  meanwhile 
busy  securing  all  they  could  find  below,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it,  they  had  securely 
bound  and  securely  gagged  all  on  board.  The  sentries 
on  the  wall  never  imagining  the  possibility  of  an 
enemy  at  their  very  side,  were  satisfied  with  Parker’s 
answer;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  crew  was  se- 
cured, Temained  quiet  for  sometime — then  cautiously 
passing  his  prisoners  and  men  into  his  boat,  every- 
thing wa3  prepared  for  their  retreat.  The  three  now 
entered  the  hold  ol  the  brig  and  carefully  fired  her  in 
various  parts,  building  their  fires  so  that  some  20  or 
30  miuutes  would  elapse  before  they  would  burst 
out.  The  brig  was  securely  moored  by  chains  to  the 
Castle  walls,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
she  been  tree,  lor  them  to  have  got  her  out.  She 
was  laden  with  a rich  cargo  of  warlike  stores,  of 
which  little  or  nothing  had  been  removed  by  the 
Mexicans.  Regaining  their  boat,  now  heavy  with 
the  added  weight  of  iheir  prisoners, the  gallant  party 
pulled  away— silently,  slow  ly,  leaving  their  prey — 
deep  sinking  their  oars,  they  lug  ori  their  way. — 
Those  only  who  have  known  immediate  great  dan 
ger  impending  over  their  heads  can  imagine  the  hard 
strung  nerves  of  that  noale  crew,  as  resolute  for  all 
lorlune,  but  hopelul  for  good,  they  cautiously  won 
their  first  hundred  yards  from  the  Castle.  The 
slightest  accident  might  discover  them,  and  to  be 
discovered  was  to  be  the  mark  of  an  hundred  cannon. 
They  have  won  their  way.  The  Castle  has  sunk  in 
darkness,  the  Lavandeia  is  passed,  when  presently 
iliey  see  a flickering  light  and  hear  the  drums  of  the 
Castle.  “Give  way,  my  hearties,”  cries  Parker, 
“we  have  bu ill  a beacon  that  may  light  us  to  our 
own  graves.”  Soon  they  had  passed  out  of  range, 
and  as  their  flaming  prey  sent  up  now  bright  flashes 
lo  ihe  skies,  they  gave  three  hearty,  happy  cheers. — 
Such,  so  tar  as  1 can  gather,  may  pass  lor  an  ac- 
count ol  the  most  gallant  and  best  conducted  deed  of 
the  war.” 

Deaths  of  naval  officers  since  the  last  meet 

ING  OF  CONGRESS. 

Commodores — Elliot,  Ctane,  Kenshaw,  and  Nicol- 
son. 

Commanders — Jones  and  Wetmore. 

Lieutenants — Tod,  Keith,  Henry,  Graham,  Bache, 
(diowneo)  beverley,  and  Atoms,  ^ lell  al  Tabasco.) 

Sue  gem. — Hassler. 

Assistant  surgeon — Barton. 

Purser* — Roe,  Spencer,  Breese,  and  Waldron. 

Chaplains — Ryland,  anu  Aiden. 

Passed  midshipman — Jamesson. 

Midshipmen — bauielt,  Cheiiowelh,  and  Ptlsbury, 
(son  ot  iVi.  o.  irotn  Texas.) 

Masters — Catalano,  anu  Dowe. 

Gunners — bail,  and  bright. 

Carpenter — Moi  rison. 

Suit  maker — Rted. 

Chief  engineer — Hebard. 

Chtrf  naval  constructor — Humphrey. 

J\avat  constructor — Rhodes. 

'I  here  ate  numerous  resignations.  Two  lieuten 
ants,  one  assistant  surgeon,  one  purser,  one  passed 
iniushiptuau,  eleven  midshipmen,  two  masters,  two 


master’s  mates,  one  teacher  of  languages,  one  gunn  er 
and  sail  maker  have  resigned. 

Among  the  dismissions  I notice  Mr.  Navy  Agent 
Isaac  H.  Wright,  of  Boston,  by  withdrawal  of  nomi- 
nation, June  20,  1846.  Chief  engineer  Moss  had  his 
commission  revoked  and  the  place  of  2d  assistant  en- 
gineer offered  him,  which  he  has  not  yet  accepted. 

Examination  The  following  young  men  have 
passed  the  examination  required  of  them,  and  been 
admitted  into  the  navy  as  acting  midshipmen,  since 
the  10th  of  October.  Their  names  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  merit  as  exhibited  at  t e examinations: 

Beverly  Kennon,  Indiana;  Edwin  O Carnes,  Ohio; 
James  Bredon.  Penn  ; F.  W Robinson.  Mass.;  James 
P Foster,  Tennessee;  A.  J.  Dallas,  Pennsylvania; 
Augustus  Dodge,  Indiana;  James  Waters,  Michigan, 
K.  R.  Breese.  Rhode  Island;  P C Johnson,  Maine; 
O.  P.  Allen.  Ohio;  Charles  L,  Smith,  Ohio;  Lewis 
C.  Sawyer,  Ohio;  John  D Raney,  Mississippi. 

Midshipman  Simpson.  A fact  worthy  of  observa- 
tion occurs  in  the  attack  upon  Tabasco  by  Com. 
Perry.  The  Mexican  flag  staff  was  cut  down  by  a 
shot  from  one  of  our  guns.  It  is  said  tne  eun  — »• 
directed  bv  passed  midshipman  Simpson;  and  it  may 
be  thought  an  accident.  We  have  rea-on,  however, 
to  believe,  that  it  could  be  done  again  and  again.— 
Passed  midshipman  Simpson  is  of  the  class  of  mid- 
shipmen who  were  passed  last  summer  by  Com. 
Kearney  and  Perry,  and  Captains  McCauley,  Mc- 
Keever,  an  I Mayo,  who  constituted  a board  of  ex- 
aminers at  the  naval  school  in  this  place.  We  are 
told  that  such  was  the  precision  of  experiments  in 
target  firing  by  the  young  men  of  the  school,  as  to 
call  forth  from  h e board  the  highest  commendation, 
and  it  is  said  of  Com.  Kearney,  that  he  said  he  had 
not  only  never  seen  such  precision,  but  slated  he  had 
never  heard  of  such.  [Md  Repub. 

Prize  money.  A letter  from  an  officer  in  the  U. 
S.  squadron  off  Tampico  says — “We  took  an  estimate 
of  the  prize  money  accruing  on  the  various  prize* 
taken  at  Tabasco  and  ttiis  place.  It  amounts  to  $220,- 
000— half  of  which,  $1 10.000,  goes  to  government; 
so  the  navy  is  at  last  doing  something  for  itself. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

The  Cherokee  National  Legislature,  like  most  of  the 
other  legislatures  of  this  republic,  is  now  in  session. 
They  assembled  at  Tahlequah,  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion at  which  place  “The  Cherokee  Advocate”  is  re- 
gularly published,  printed  one  half  in  English  and  the 
other  half  in  the  Cherokee  language,  in  the  alphabet 
contrived  by  Guest,  the  Cherokee,  and  whose 
achievement  in  that  case  entitles  him  to  a rank 
amongst  the  highest  intellectual  geniuses  of  this  age. 

From  the  journal  ju-t  mentioned,  is  extracted  the 
follow  ing  executive  message,  from  the  chief  of  the 
nation.  Its  bievity  is  characteristic  of  the  native 
American.  Would  that  some  of  our  ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
governors  would  improve  by  the  example,  and  have 
mercy  npon  those  who  have  to  print  and  those  who 
have  to  read.  We  venture  to  say  that  thay  would 
tiave  ten  readers  for  every  one  they  now  have  for 
their  ten  and  twelve  column  lucubrations.  The  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  Christian  will  read  this  official 
exhibit  of  Indian  civilization  with  enviable  emo- 
tions. 

[EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE.] 

To  the  national  council : 

Friends  and  tellow  citizens — It  affords  me  sincere 
pleasure  lo  greet  you  amid  the  inn  resting  circum- 
stances by  which  we  are  surrounded  on  the  present 
occasion. 

After  a protracted  absence  from  their  homes,  the 
representatives  to  whom  you  entrusted  the  disposi- 
tion ol  questions  of  great  and  vital  importance  to  the 
Cherokee  people,  have  returned,  with  the  exception 
of  liie  lamented  Captain  John  Loony,  who  died  in 
Washington,  and  .»ir.  Fields,  who  remained  on  pri- 
vate business.  The  result  of  their  mission  lias  been 
already  submitted  to  you  in  the  treaty  recently  nego- 
tiated between  the  United  Slates  and  the  Cherokees. 
It  is  lor  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  ttie  people 
the  provisions  ot  this  treaty,  and  of  disseminating  a 
correct  knowledge  of  them,  tnal  the  late  acting  chief 
issued  nis  proclamation  under  the  instructions  of  the 
national  council,  calling  you  here  al  this  lime.  And 
ttie  salislaclion  now  derived  Irom  meeting  with  so 
large  a number  of  my  counirymen,  and  from  behold- 
ing the  prevalence  of  such  general  good  teeiing,  is 
not  ligtitly  to  be  appreciated;  and  I trust  the  manifes- 
tations here  seen  are  but  the  loreshadowing  of  bright- 
er, and  more  auspicious  limes  for  ihe  Cherokees;  lhat 
we  have  commenced  a new  era  in  our  existence, 
which  will  be  distinguished  for  the  reign  ol  law  and 
order,  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  economy, 
tor  ihe  pttvalence  ol  sobnely  atm  h rmony,  and  lor 
the  geneial  improvement  ol  our  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition. 
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The  treaty  which  hag  been  submitted  to  you  was 
obtained  after  a long,  tedious,  and  most  trying  nego- 
tiation, and  is  the  result  of  conciliation  and  conces- 
•ion.  It  is  the  most  favorable  arrangement  that 
could  be  made;  and  although  not  so  liberal  in  some 
respects  as  was  to  be  desired,  yet  it  is  a document  of 
great  importance  to  the  Cherokees.  Besides  bene- 
fiting all  parties  more  or  less  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  it  secures  to  us  some  of  our  most  highly  prized 
rights  and  privileges,  and  merits,  as  it  should  re- 
ceive their  hearty  approval  and  faithful  adherence. 
Among  the  advantages  derived  from  it  may  be  enu- 
merated, as  of  especial  importance,  the  dissolution 
of  former  parties,  the  renewed  recognition  of  our 
government,  the  possession  in  fee  of  our  domain  un- 
impaired, the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  fresh  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  national  rights  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  These  stipulations  must 
at  once  appear  to  every  intelligent  mind,  as  being  to 
Us  of  the  first  magnitude.  Former  party  organiza- 
tions have  been  the  bane  of  our  existence — the  foun- 
tain of  many  bitter  waters.  Their  dissolution,  it  is 
hoped,  will  remove  the  source  of  many  and  great 
difficulties,  and  cause  the  people  to  coalesce  more 
and  more,  until  they  shall  become  united  in  senti- 
ment as  they  are  in  interest  and  destiny. 

The  negotiations  of  our  government  are  calculated 
to  create  a closer  union  within  our  borders,  as  it 
must  constitute  a single  medium  for  the  transaction 
of  any  business  of  a public  nature.  The  possession 
of  our  homes  by  as  strong  a tenure  as  we  can  hold 
them,  must  create  confidence  in  those  who  have 
them,  and  encourage  to  press  forward  in  the  cause 
of  improvement,  under  the  inducement  of  conscious 
security.  The  acknowledgments  of  our  national  pre- 
rogatives furnish  the  means  of  meeting  and  combat- 
ing any  attempt  to  divest  us  of  them — and  peace, 
that  was  necessary  not  only  to  our  prosperity  but  to 
our  being.  It  is  the  first  essential  to  individual  and 
national  improvement.  Under  its  gentle  sway  we 
may  go  on  increasing  in  wealth,  strength,  and  all  the 
comforts  and  blessings  which  adorn  civilized  life. — 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  1 am  persuaded  that 
the  treaty  of  1846  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Cherokee  people;  and  trust  that  the  indications  of  to- 
day are  an  evidence  of  the  peaceful  feelings  which 
extec.d  throughout  our  borders,  and  of  the  principles 
by  which  our  citizens  will  conduct  themselves  in  fu- 
ture. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
treaty  lor  private  claims  had  by  many  citizens,  for 
losses  they  have  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  delegation  labored  to  obtain  a stipula- 
tion for  this  purpose,  but  were  unsuccessful;  and 
those  claims  consequently  remain  open  for  future 
adjustment  upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 

In  ihe  3d  article  of  the  treaty,  il  is  stipulated  that 
the  United  Stales  shall  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  had  of 
the  disbursements  made  out  of  the  Cherokee  fund 
arising  under  the  treaty  of  1835,  and  that  they  shall 
refund  all  such  as  have  been  improperly  made.  As 
the  ration  has  a deep  interest  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  inquiry  may  be  made  and  in  its  speedy 
issue,  I respectfully  recommend  to  your  honorable 
bodies,  the  appointment  of  agents  to  proceed  to 
Washington,  to  attend  to  this  and  any  other  unfinish- 
ed business  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Cherokee 
nation. 

A new  board  of  commissioners  has  been  organized 
and  is  now  holding  its  sessions  in  Washington, — en- 
gaged in  the  examination  and  settlement  of  claims 
under  the  treaty  of  1845.  Believing  that  the  ends  of 
justice  required  that  this  board  should  hold  its  ses- 
sions in  this  country,  your  delegation  protested  against 
their  remaining  in  Washington  and  urged  that  they 
■hould  be  sent  here — hut  they  have  since  organized 
and  proceeded  to  business.  The  council  should  take 
»ome  action  with  the  view  of  endeavoring  yet  to  ob- 
tain their  transfer  to  this  country. 

As  you  have  received  during  your  sessions  one  or 
more  communications  from  those  lately  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  executive  office,  and  who  are  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  present  stale  of  af- 
fairs within  our  borders  than  myself,  1 feel  it  to  be 
hardly  incumbent  on  me  to  make  any  suggestions  ia 
reference  lo  more  local  legislation.  There  are  one 
or  two  subjects,  however,  which  1 will  not  pass  over 
without  alluding  lo  them.  1 mean  the  condition  ol 
the  schools.  Although  1 have  not  seen  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  it  having  been  already  submitted 
to  you,  yet  1 deem  it  important  that  you  should  de- 
vise some  plan  lo  secure  the  more  profitable  dis 
bursemenl  ol  the  orphan  and  general  school  fund. 

The  advancement  made  by  many  of  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  must  be  such  as  to  qualify  them 
to  entei  the  study  of  higher  branches  of  education 
than  those  now  taught  them.  1 would,  therefore, 
urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  making  immediate 
arrangements  lor  the  establishment  ol  two  acade- 
mies, one  for  the  instruction  of  females,  the  other 


males.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  much  needed. — 
We  have  the  means  of  sustaining  them,  and  it  should 
be  done — especially  should  there  be  something  done 
lo  provide  ample  means  for  improving  and  elevating 
the  females  of  our  country.  They  have  been  too 
long  neglected.  And  any  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition will  exercise  a salutary  influence  upon  the 
whole  people. 

Owing  lo  the  peculiar  difficulties  by  which  we 
have  been  surrounded  for  several  years,  we  now  find 
our  finances  in  a very  embarrassed  condition,  and  re- 
quiring legislation  at  your  hands  for  the  public  relief. 
— What  that  legislation  shall  be,  is  left  lo  your  own 
wisdom  to  determine.  The  expenses  of  the  nation, 
however,  should  be  retrenched  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  faithful  administration  of  the  laws  and  the 
general  security  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  I would  again  express  the  gratifica- 
tion 1 feel,  in  common  with  many  others,  in  witness- 
ing the  present  assemblage;  and  would  repeat  my 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  stipulations  of  the  new 
treaty  scrupulously  regarded,  and  the  dwelling  to- 
gether of  the  whole  Cherokee  people  in  the  bonds  of 
peace  and  fellowship. 

JNO.  ROSS. 

Executive  department,  Tahlequah,  Nov.  12,  1846 


The  six  nations.  Oneidas,  Sfc- — The  circumstance 
of  withdrawing  the  detachments  of  the  regular  army, 
from  our  extensive  Indian  frontier,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  Mexican  war,  leaves  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  frontier  settlers,  as  well 
as  far  the  protection  of  the  miserable  remnants  of 
once  formidable  tribes  of  Indians  that  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  disciplined  military  authority  has 
been  found  adequate  to  protect,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  protected,  from  the  rapacity  of  inarouders  and 
outlaws  that  never  fail  to  hover  on  the  confines  of 
civilization.  A letter  dated  November  20,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Scott,  in  the  Osage  nation, 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  gives  the 
most  distressing  accounts  of  the  exposed  state  of  the 
frontier  left  with  a mere  handful  of  soldiers,  and 
threatened  continually  with  bands  of  predatory  In- 
dians, whose  rude  passions  have  been  inflamed  by 
the  wars  of  the  white  men,  raging  around  them. — 
What  is  far  more  to  be  lamented,  and  denounced  by 
every  independent  man  who  has  a particle  of  respect 
for  justice  and  the  honor  of  his  country,  we  find 
detailed  in  regard  lo  the  poor  half  civilized,  half 
christianized  Indians  lately  removed  by  the  govern- 
ment from  Western  New  York,  as  datailed  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

“We  have  on  our  border,  and  near  us,  an  unfortu- 
nate band  of  badly  treated  Indian  emigrants.  They 
are  portions  of  the  Six  nations  of  New  York.  They 
were  sent  here  by  government,  according  to  treaty 
stipulations.  Their  treatment,  suffering  and  condi- 
tion cannot  be  described.  1 have  said  they  were 
from  New  York.  They  were  brought  hither  by  the 
government  agents  in  June  last,  but  with  promises 
that  money  should  be  paid  them  on  their  arrival 
here.  By  the  treaty,  they  were  lo  have  houses, 
fields,  mills,  churches,  school  houses,  and  other  com 
forts  erected  for,  and  extended  to  them.  But  up  to 
this  time  they  have  not  received  a dollar  of  money, 
nor  has  a cabin,  to  say  nothing  of  a house,  been 
erected.  No  churches  nor  school  houses  have  been 
prepared,  nor  has  a field  been  opened.  The  conse- 
quences are  easily  told.  Of  the  whole  number,  more 
than  one  half  have  bun  consigned  lo  their  mother  earth — 
while  those  who  remain  are  borne  down  by  sickness 
and  the  loss  of  so  many  friends.  The  government  is 
responsible  for  this  destitution  and  affliction.  The 
people  of  the  Six  nations  have  seen  better  days,  and 
something  besides  the  government  ration  was  neces- 
sary to  their  comfort,  and  was  provided  for  in  the 
treaty.  As  yet,  the  government  authorities  have  not 
responded  to  an  appeal  made  by  them,  through  their 
agent,  while  other  nations,  before  and  since  their 
emigration,  have  had  moneys  paid  to  them.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  the  proceedings  towards  these 
wretched  Indians,  and  some  one  should  be  made  to 
suffer,  ami  account  for  their  wrongs.  I appeal  to 
Benton,  Crittenden,  Sevier,  and  otner  senators,  to 
move  an  investigation  in  this  uiaLter.  The  interpo- 
sition of  the  independent  press  is  invoked,  and  I ask 
the  whole  country  to  see  that  the  stain  is  removed 
lrom  the  national  honor.” 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  the  15th  insl.  1 communicate  herewith 
reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the 
documents  which  accompany  them.  These  docu- 
ments contain  all  the  orders  or  instructions  “to  any 


officer  of  the  government  in  relation  lo  the  establish- 
ment or  organization  of  civil- government  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Mexico  which  has  or  might 
be  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States. 

These  orders  and  instructions  were  given  to  regu- 
late the  exercise  of  tbe  rights  of  the  belligerents  en- 
gaged in  actual  war  over  such  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory of  our  enemy  as  oy  military  conquest  “might  be 
taken  possession  of"  and  be  occupied  by  our  armed 
forces — rights  necessarily  resulting  from  a stale  of 
war  and  clearly  recognised  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
This  was  all  the  authority  which  could  be  delegated 
to  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  and  its  ex- 
ercise was  indispensable  to  the  secure  occupation 
and  possession  of  territory  of  the  enemy  which  might 
be  conquered.  The  regulations  authorized  were 
temporary  and  dependent  on  the  rights  acquired  by 
conquest. 

They  were  authorized  as  belligerent  rights,  and 
were  lo  bo  carried  into  effect  by  military  or  naval 
officers.  They  were  but  the  amelioration  of  martial 
law  which  modern  civilization  required,  and  were 
due  as  well  to  the  security  of  the  conquest  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory. 

The  documents  communicated  also  contain  the  re- 
ports of  several  highly  meritorious  officers  of  our 
army  who  have  conquered  and  taken  possession  of 
portions  of  the  enemy’s  territory. 

Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  found  “a  form  of  gov- 
ernment,” “established  and  organized”  by  the  mili- 
tary commander  who  conquered  and  occupied  with 
his  forces  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  This  doc- 
nment  was  received  at  the  War  Department  in  the 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  month,  and,  as  will  be 
perceived  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
was  not,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  that  officer, brought 
to  my  notice  until  after  my  annual  message  of  the 
7th  insl.  was  communicated  to  Congress, 

Il  is  declared  on  its  face  to  be  a “temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  said  territory,”  but  there  are  por- 
tions of  it  which  purport  to  “establish  and  organize” 
a permanent  territorial  government  of  the  United 
States  over  the  territory  and  to  impart  to  its  inhab- 
itants political  rights  which  under  the  constitution 
of  Ihe  United  States  can  be  enjoyed  permanently  only 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  have  not 
been  approved  and  recognized  by  me. 

Such  organized  relations  as  have  been  established 
in  any  of  the  conquered  territories  for  the  security 
of  our  conquest,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for 
depriving  the  enemy  of  the  advantages  of  these  ter- 
ritories, while  the  military  possession  of  them  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  continue,  will  be  recogni- 
zed and  approved. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  reports  of  the  officers 
who  have  been  required  by  the  success  which  has 
crowned  their  arms  to  exercise  the  powers  ol  tempo- 
rary governments  over  me  cuuqucicu 
that  if  any  excess  of  powers  has  been  exercised  the 
departure  has  been  the  offspring  of  a patriotic  desire 
to  give  to  the  inhabitants  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties so  cherished  by  the  people  of  our  country  and 
which  they  believed  calculated  to  improve  their  con- 
dition and  promote  their  prosperity. 

JJAny  such  excess  as  has  resulted  in  practical  injury, 
out  can  and  will  be  early  corrected  in  a manner  to 
alienate  as  little  as  possible  the  good  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territories. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  22 d December,  1846. 

War  Department,  Dec.  21,  1836. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  be  fur- 
nished with  all  the  information  in  the  war  department 
in  regard  to  the  objects  of  inquiry  embraced  in  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
15th  inst.,  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  accom- 
panying papers  (numbered  from  one  to  twenty -four) 
contain  all  the  orders  and  instructions  which  have 
issued  from  this  department  to  any  officer  of  the  ar- 
my, “in  relation  to  the  establishment  or  organization 
of  civil  government  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico  which  has  been  or  might  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  Stales.”  They 
also  furnish  all  the  information  in  this  department  in 
relation  to  any  form  of  governtaent  which  any  such 
officer  has  established  or  organized,  and  also  in  re- 
lation to  any  approval  or  recognition  of  such  govern- 
ment. As  the  information  called  for  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  contained  in 
various  despatches  which  relate  principally  to  mili- 
tary operations,  1 have  preferred,  in  most  instances, 
to  give  the  whole  document,  though  parts  of  it  have 
little  or  no  direct  relation  to  the  matters  embraced 
in  that  resolution.  What  is  omitted  does  not  relate  lo 
any  branch  ot  the  inquiry,  but  chiefly  lo  the  plans  of 
the  campaign  and  contemplated  military  movements, 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  public. 
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You  will  perceive  that  I staled  in  ray  leiier  on  'he 
3d  of  June  last  to  Genral  Kearney,  that  a proclama 
tion  in  the  Spanish  language  would  be  furnished  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed  among  the 
Mexican  people.  A few  copies  of  the  proclamation, 
prepared  for  General  Taylor,  were  sent  to  Gen. 
Kearney  ; but,  owing  to  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  generals  might  be  placed,  it  was 
afterwards  deemed  proper  to  instruct  General  Kear 
ney  not  to  use  them,  and  I am  not  aware  that  he  did 
so  in  any  instance.  My  letter  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, dated  the  6th  of  June,  is  one  of  the  papers  here- 
with transmitted. 

Among  the  accompanying  documents  you  will  find 
two  proclamations  issued  by  General  Kearney,  but 
neither  the  form  nor  substance  of  them  was  furnish- 
ed from  this  department. 

]n  relation  to  the  annexed  papers  (No.  24.)  called 
the  “organic  law  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.” 
it  is  proper  that  l should  state  that  it  was  received 
at  the  Adju’t.  General’s  office  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  thence  sent  to  me.  As  the  document  was 
voluminous,  and  my  whole  time  was  required  for  the 
indispensable  current  business  of  the  department, 
then  unusually  pressing,  and  for  preparing  my  annual 
report  to  accompany  your  message  to  Congress,  i 
did  not  at  that  time,  nor  until  a few  days  since,  ex- 
amine it,  and  it  was  not  laid  before  you  to  receive 
your  directions  in  regard  to  it. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  MARCY. 

To  the  President. 

Navy  Department,  Dec.  19,  1846- 
S'.r : In  obedience  to  the  direction  with  which 
you  transmitted  a copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  15th  instant,  requesting 
the  President  “to  communicate  any  and  all  orders  or 
instructions  to  General  Taylor,  General  Wool,  Gen- 
eralKearney,  Captain  Sloat,  Captain  Stockton,  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  governmrnt,  in  relation  to 
the  establishment  or  organization  of  civil  government 
in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  w hich  has 
or  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States;  also,  what  forms  of  government 
such  officers,  or  either  of  them,  may  have  established 
and  organized  ; and  whether  the  President  has  ap 
proved  and  recognised  said  governments,”  1 have 
the  honor  to  transmit  copies  of  the  despatches  from 
this  department  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  as  enumerated  in  the  sub- 
joined schedule  ; with  copies  of  communications 
from  those  officers. 

These  documents  contain  all  the  information  in 
the  department  on  the  subject  embraced  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  House. 

It  will  be  perceived, that  the  only  subject  on  which 
the  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  gulf  has 
been  instructed,  whirh  c*»  fa<>  •nrithm  me 

range  of  the  resulution,  is  the  state  of  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  ports  of  which  he  held  tem- 
porary military  possession. 

The  last  official  despatch  received  from  the  Pacif- 
ic squadron  is  dated  on  the  28ih  of  August  last.  At 
that  date  the  despatches  from  the  department  of  the 
J 3th  of  May  had  just  arrived,  and  those  of  subsequent 
dates  appear  not  to  have  been  received.  The  oper- 
ations ol  the  squadron  were  conducted  under  the  or- 
der of  June  24ih,  1845,  which  required  the  comman- 
der of  the  naval  forces  to  exercise  all  the  belligerent 
rights  which  belonged  to  him,  on  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Mexico 
against  the  United  States. 

In  my  despatch  of  November  last,  Commodore 
Stockton  was  required  to  relinquish  the  conduct  of 
operations  on  land,  and  the  control  of  such  measures 
of  civil  government  as  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country  conquered  might  devolve  on  the  conqueror 
until  a definite  treaty  of  peace  should  settle  the  right 
of  possession  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  Slates,  who,  in  company  with 
the  despatches,  proceeded  to  the  west  coast  to  as- 
sume the  command. 

There  has  neen  no  approval  or  recogniiion  of  any 
organized  or  established  form  of  civil  government 
for  the  Californias,  or  any  other  Mexican  territory- 
in  the  occupation  of  the  naval  forces,  through  this 
department.  The  instructions  have  been  confined 
to  the  acknowledged  rights,  under  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, resulting  from  conquest  and  occupation  ; and 
the  corresponding  duties  which  the  conqueror  owed 
temporarily  to  the  inhabitants  have  been  performed 
in  a spirit  ol  kindness  and  conciliation,  and,  in  the 
only  particulars  embraced  by  the  instructions  from 
this  department,  of  liberality  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  neu- 
trals. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  documents  transmit- 
ted embrace  matters  not  within  the  cal).  But  as 


the  principal  purpose  of  the  despatches  has  been  the 
direction  of  naval  operations  against  the  enemy,  1 
have  fouud  it  difficult  to  make  extracts  which  would 
be  intelligible.  I have,  therefore,  deemed  it  most 
satisfactory  to  transmit  the  entire  documents,  with 
two  exceptions  ; and  in  these,  the  whole  despatch  i« 
not  sent,  because  the  parts  withheld  relate  to  other 
subjects, which  the  interests  of  the  government  would 
not  permit  to  made  public. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

To  the  President. 


T W E N T Y-N INTH  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

The  senate  having  adjourned  over  from  Thursday 
to  Monday, 

December  21.  Andre w P Butler,  of  S.  Carolina, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  qualified,  and  took 
his  seal.  Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Houiton, 
of  Texas,  appeared  and  took  seats. 

A number  of  memorials  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  appropriately  referred. 

Bills  introduced  by  leave.  By  Mr.  Dickinson;  A bill 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  regulation 
of  seamen  on  board  the  public  and  private  arm'  d 
vessels  of  the  United  States,”  passed  March  3.  1813 
By  Mr.  Semple:  A bill  to  remodel  the  consular  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Slates. 

By  Mr.  Breese:  A bill  to  create  a surveyor  general 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and 
to  grant  donation  rights  to  settlers  thereon,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Barrow:  A bill  to  provide  for  the  survey 
of  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  in  the  slate  of  Louisiana. 

By  Mr.  Atchison:  A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  John  Paul  Jones. 

Bills  reported.  By  Mr.  Pearce,  from  the  committee 
on  the  library,  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth,  widow  ol 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

By  Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19,  1844,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust 
ment  of  land  claims  within  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
stales  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  south  of  the  31«t 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Perdido  rivers. 

Correspondence  with  Santa  Anna.  Mr.  Barrow,  sub- 
mitted the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  the  senate  if  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  Stales  was  9ent  by  him,  or  by 
his  direction,  to  Havana  to  advise,  procure,  or  in 
any  way  or  in  any  manner  promote  the  return  ol 
Santa  Anna  to  Mexico;  and,  if  so,  who  was  the  of- 
ficer or  agent,  and  what  were  his  instructions,  and 
when  was  he  sent  on  such  mission.  Also,  that  he 
inform  the  senate  by  what  means  and  through  what 
channel  Santa  Anna  was  informed  that  an  order  was 
issued  to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
gulf,  directing  said  commander  not  to  obstruct  hi* 
(Santa  Anna’s)  return  to  Mexico.  And  also,  that 
he  transmit  to  the  seriate  copies  of  any  correspon- 
dence in  possession  of  the  government  relative  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  Santa  Anna  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  our  blockading  squadron,  or 
in  any  manner  relating  to  the  subject  of  Sania  An- 
na’s return  to  Mexico. 

Claims  on  the  republic  of  Columbia  Mr.  Semple, 
submitted  a resolution  calling  for  information  re- 
specting their  condition,  &c. 

Peoria  land  claims  Mr.  Semple,  also  submitted  a 
resolution  calling  for  informalion  relative  to  the 
claims  of  the  ancient  French  inhabitants  of  Peoria, 
in  Illinois,  to  lands  &c.,  which  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Breese, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
furnish  the  senate  with  a statement  of  all  appropri- 
ations made  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads, 
fortifications,  and  harbors,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  in  each  and  all  of  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States,  showing  the  amount  and  period 
of  each  appropriation  and  expenditure. 

After  some  further,  unimportant  transactions  the  se- 
nate adjourned. 

December  22.  A number  of  memorials  and  pe- 
titions were  presented  and  referred,  amongst  them, 
one  from 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  asking  the 
U.  States  to  relinquish  the  stock  they  hold  in  the 
company. 

From  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  asking  congress  to 
purchase  the  papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A number  of  petitions  for  payment  of  claims  for 
spoliations  prior  to  18U0  by  the  French,  assumed  by 
government,  have  been  presented  during  this  and  last 
week. 


Amendment  proposed  to  the  constitution.  Mr.  Semple, 
proposed  a resolution  so  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  States,  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  said  con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  a9  to  authorize  the 
judicial  department  to  declare  void  any  act  of  con- 
gress nr  state  legislature,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  particular  state. 

Railroad  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Semple,  the  commiitee  on  roads  and 
canals,  were  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  incorporating  a company  to  make  a railroad 
from  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  river,  west  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the.  C'dumbia  river. 

Internal  improvements.  Mr.  iVoodbiidge,  from  the 
committee  on  public  lands,  reported  a bill  to  appro- 
priate alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
completion  of  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the 
state  of  Michigan; 

Instructions  to  the  committee  on  post  offices  and 
post  roads,  to  enquire  as  to  providing  for  transport- 
ing mails  semi-weekly  from  New  Orleans  lo  the  head 
quarters  of  the  army; 

To  the  military  committee,  as  to  adopting  the  rifle 
more  generally  into  the  service, — and,  also,  as  to 
extending  the  benefit  of  the  pension  system  to  men 
in  the  ordnance  service,  were  severally  ordered. 
Sundry  minor  business  was  transacted. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Barrow  on  Mon- 
day, came  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Sevier,  asked  the  resolution  should  be  post- 
poned, and  that  a day  be  named  for  its  consideration, 
with  a view  of  having  a full  senate.  Mr.  Barrow 
consented,  provided  an  early  day  be  named.  After 
some  consideration,  Tuesday  week  was  assigned  for 
its  consideration. 

The  bill  from  the  house  for  the  admission  of  low* 
into  the  Union,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Ika 
judiciary. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and  then 
adjourned. 

December  23.  Amongst  the  bills  reported  this 
morning,  one  was — 

A bill  lo  organize  a territorial  government  in  the  Ore- 
gon  territory,  and  for  other  purposes — reported  by  Mr. 
Breese. 

A bill  to  create  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of 
public  lands  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  arid  to  grant 
donation  rights  to  settlers  thereon,  &c.,  from  the 
committee  on  public  lands. 

A bill  to  provide  for  completing  the  Cumberland 
road  in,  and  ending  the  same  in  the  stales  ol  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  from  the  committee 
on  roads  and  canals. 

The  memorial  from  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr. 
Atherton,  from  the  committee  on  printing,  reported, 

‘ that  the  same  be  not  printed.” 

This  report  gave  rise  to  a spirited  debate,  in  which 
Messrs.  Davis,  Simmons,  Crittenden,  and  J.  M.  Clay- 
ton, opposed  the  report,  and  urged  that  the  usual 
courtesy  extended  to  memorials  by  the  senate, 
should  be  extended  to  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who,  in  their  memorial  in  question,  assumed  no  par- 
ty ground  in  relation  to  wars,  nor  opposed  this  war 
with  Mexico,  upon  any  other  ground  than  upon  that 
of  their  general  opposition  to  all  wars,  in  accord- 
ance as  they  professed,  lo  Divine  injunction.  Mr. 
Davis,  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  “not”  from  tha 
report. 

The  printing  of  the  memorial  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Atherton,  Chambers,  Westcolt , and  Sevier. 

Mr.  Sevier,  called  for  the  reading  of  the  memorial. 
It  was  read  accordingly,  and  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  and  House 

of  representatives  in  congress  assembled: 

The  memorial  of  the  representatives  ol  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  New  England, 
respectfully  sheweth: 

That  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  distin- 
guished religious  principles,  in  accordance,  as  wo 
apprehend,  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  tha 
precepts  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  that 
all  wars  and  fighting  are  wrong  and  forbidden  to 
Christians,  we  being  now  assembled  ori  the  general 
concerns  of  our  society,  have  our  attention  solemnly 
turned  to  the  existing  war  between  this  country  and 
Mexico. 

And  undei  a belief  that  it  is  our  religious  duty,  we 
do  most  respectfully  entreat  you  to  devise  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  put  a speedy  end  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  war,  with  the  multiplied  evils  and  utra- 
ful  calamities  attendant  upon  it. 

We  very  earnestly  solicit  you  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  are  persuaded  lhat  by  giving 
your  favorable  consideration  to  our  petition  you  will 
avert  evils  unspeakable,  both  from  our  own  country 
and  from  Mexico,  arid  will,  for  yourselves,  secure 
the  blessings  of  Him  who  regardelh  the  cries  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  perish. 

Signed  by  direction  and  ou  behalf  of  the  repre* 
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•entatives  aforesaid,  held  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  | 
the  second  day  of  the  12th  month,  1846 

SAMUEL  BOYCE,  clerk. 

After  the  above  named  senators  had  for  some  time 
debated  the  subjell — 

Mr.  Niles,  said  he  certainly  thought  the  senate  was 
this  morning  engaged  in  a very  small  business;  first, 
in  a spirited  discussion  in  regard  to  a map,  and  now 
in  a highly  interesting  debate  about  printing  a me- 
morial.  He  was  sorry  to  see  the  senate  engaged  in 
matters  like  these  at  a time  when  the  country  was 
unfortunately  engaged  in  a war.  Their  constituents 
would  certainly  conclude  that  all  was  well;  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  And  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  even  been  demanded  in  this  matter.  This 
would  throw  upon  him  the  awful  responsibility  of 
voting  upon  it — of  voting  upon  a question  of  print- 
ing a memorial  I He  hardly  knew  how  to  act  under 
■uch  a responsibility.  He  always  liked  the  Quakers, 
but  he  liked  the  fighting  Quakers  best.  In  me  war 
of  the  revolution  there  was  a distinguished  Quaker 
by  the  name  of  Greene,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  one 
of  the  name  of  Brown. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  Quakers;  and  he  liked 
them  also,  because  they  were  the  friends  of  peaoe, 
and  because  they  never  entered  into  political  con- 
tests, or  favored  parly  interests  to  further  their  own 
purposes.  They  belonged  not  to  any  party;  they 
were  not  a war  parly  in  time  of  peace,  nor  a peace 
parly,  politically  speaking,  in  time  of  war;  ihey  were 
always  the  same — always  for  peace.  They  now 
asked  to  be  heard.  He  was  willing  that  they  should 
be  heard.  He  could  see  no  very  great  objection  to 
printing  their  memorial;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
weighty  responsibility  of  giving  a vole  upon  so  mo- 
menlons  a question,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  vote  in  favor  of  printing. 

[Tfte  remarks  of  Mr.  Niles  elicited  much  merri- 
ment.] 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  upon  the  motion  to 
•trike  out  the  word  “not,”  and  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Barrow,  Berrien, 
John  M.  Clayton,  T.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Criitenden,  Da- 
vis, Evans,  Greene,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  La  , Johnson, 
of  Md.,  Mangum,  Morehead,  Niles,  Phelps,  Simmons, 
Upliam,  and  Woudhridge — 21. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alien.  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Baghy,  Benion,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Houston,  Lewis,  Semple,  Sevier,  Stur 
geon,  Turney,  We-n-ott,  and  Y ulee — 21. 

The  presiding  officer.  Vice  President  Dallas,  voted 
with  the  nays,  and  the  motion  being  thus  negatived 
—on  motion  ot  Mr.  Mangum , the  memorial  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and  then 
adjourned. 

December  24.  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  presented  a 
memorial  from  citizens  of  Delaware,  praying  con- 
gress to  take  measures  speedily  to  terminate  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

Ml.  Ashley,  introduced  a bill  for  granting  public 
lands  to  the  slate  of  Arkansas,  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic improvement. 

The  bills  for  establishing  branch  mints  at  New 
York  and  a'.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  were  reported  back 
from  the  finance  committee,  w ilhoul  amendment. 

Admission  of  the  stale  of  Iowa.  The  bill  from  the 
house  which  had  been  relerred  to  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, was  reported  back  without  amendment. — 
Mr.  Yulee  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  but 
obtained  only  two  votes  in  its  lavor.  The  bill  then 
passed  by  a unanimous  vote,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Iowa  are  expected  to  take  their  seats  during 
the  ensuing  week. 

Alter  oiher  minor  transactions,  the  senate  ad- 
journed over  to  Monday  next. 

HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES. 

Friday  Dec.  18ih.  Hon.  John  D.  McCralt,  of 
Maine,  and  Henry  S.  Clarke,  from  N-  Carolina,  took 
their  seals  yesterday;  David  Witmot,  fro  •>  Pennsylva- 
nia; Albert  Constable,  Maryland,  J.  II  Harnionson,  of 
Louisana,  and  D.  S.  Kaufman,  from  Texas,  took 
their  seats  to-day. 

Mr.  McDaniel  by  consent  introduced  a bill  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  to  direct  United  Stales 
Engineers  to  make  certain  recoun  usances — and  also 
a bill  to  establish  ceiiain  Post  routes. 

Increase  pay  of  the  Army  and  Volunteers ■ Mr  .Boyd, 
from  the  Committee  on  military  atiairs,  repurled  a 
bill,  and  asked  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  McKay  objected.  It  was  an  important  bill, 
he  said — Mr.  B’s  motion  was  rejected, and  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  committee  ol  the  whole  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  calendar  of  private  bills  was  taken  up,  and 
about  twenty  bills  . ere  pessed,  without  debate. — 
Two  or  three  were  briefly  discussed, — and  some 
were  postponed  for  further  consideration'. 

Wyandot l Lands  in  Ohio.  The  House  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  reported. 


| Mr.  Vinton  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the  2d  Sec. 
the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  year  1849,  to  offer  the  public  lands 
remaining  unsold  in  the  Wyandott  cession,  at  public 
sale  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law  ; after  which 
the  residue  shall  be  sold  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  price  as  other  public  lands,  and  shall  in  all  re- 
spects be  governed  by  the  general  land  laws  which 
may  be  then  in  force.” 

This  bill  was  debated  by  Messrs.  St.John,  Colla 
met,  Schenck,  Thurman,  Cummins,  Vinton,  and  Root 

Pending  the  amendment  the  House  adjourned. 

Saturday  Dec  19th.  The  Wyandott  Land  Bill, 
was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole. 

Numerous  petitions  were  received,  and  referred 
under  the  rule  of  the  House. 

The  private  calendar  was  taken  up,  and  a debate 
on  the  bill  for  relief  of  Alviro  C.  Goell,  was  resumed 
and  occupied  Ihe  House  until  ihey  adjourned. 

Monday  Dec.  21  E.  IV.  Hubard  of  Va.,  and 
Isaac  Parish,  from  Ohio,  new  members,  appeared, 
qualified  and  took  theirseats. 

The  Bill  for  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  was 
annuun  ed  as  ttie  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Tibbatls,  introduced  a bill  which  he  proposed 
as  a substitute  for  the  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
army,  volunteers  and  militia,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  to  allow  them  bounty  lands  in 
certain  cases. 

Augmentation  of  ike  tariff  of  1846.  Mr.  Broadhead, 
asked  a suspension  of  the  rules  to  enable  him  to  of- 
fer the  following. 

Resolved,  Tnai  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  this  House  on  what  articles  em- 
braced in  the  tariff  act  of  1846  the  duties  can  be  aug- 
mented beyond  the  existing  rates,  so  as  to  increase 
the  revenue  ; and  what  extent  said  duties  can  be  in- 
creased, and  what  additional  revenue  would  accrue 
therefrom. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  on  this  motion, 
and  stood,  ayes  69,  nays  96. 

Mr.  Gentry,  asked  permission  to  make  a personal 
explanatien.  Mr.  Farran,  objected,  but  subsequent- 
ly withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr.  G.  proceeded  to  slate,  that  an  article  publish- 
ed in  Ihe  Union  of  the  17ih,  as  he  conceived  did 
tiim  great  injustice  in  misstating  his  speech  on  the 
President’s  message,  respecting  certain  language  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  reference  to  the  Oregon 
question.  As  Mr.  G.  lelt  himself  incapable  of  wil- 
lully  misstating  any  man,  he  desired  to  have  himself 
righted.  He  then  recapitulated  what  he  had  said, 
adduced  his  proofs  or  assigned  the  grounds  (or  say 
mg  what  be  had,  and  appealed  to  tnose  who  heard 
him  before,  and  to  those  who  heard  him  now,  for 
justification. 

French  Spoliations  Bill.  Mr.  Seaman,  introduced 
a bill  lor  ttie  ascertainment  and  salistactiun  of  spolia- 
tions by  the  French  prior  to  the  31st  day  of  July, 
1801 — which  bill  was  t.vice  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Expenses  of  drafting  the  Tariff  bill  of  1846  &c. — 
Mr.  Ruthbun,  by  leave,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions— which  were  read  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
required  to  report  to  this  House  whether  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  have  been  paid,  or  authorized  by 
him  or  by  any  officer  in  the  Treasury  Department  to 
be  paid,  to  any  person  or  persons  lor  the  services  of 
such  persons  or  persons,  or  for  the  expenses  of 
perfecting  the  tariff  bill  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
means  at  the  Iasi  session  of  Congress ; the  names  of 
the  person  or  persons  so  paid  ; the  amount  paid  to 
each;  ttie  services  or  expenses  for  which  such  pay- 
ment was  made  ; whether  such  person  or  persons 
were  at  the  same  time  officers  under  the  general 
Government  connected  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  the  salary  or  pay  of  each  per  annum,  and 
the  authority  under  which  such  payment  was  made 
for  the  services  first  above  mentioned. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
required  to  inform  this  House  whether  the  vveigfiers, 
gaugers,  and  measurers  heretofore  employed  at  the 
various  custom  houses  in  the  United  States  have  been 
retained  in  office  since  ttie  tariff  act  of  1846  went 
into  operation,  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose  and  under 
what  authority  they  are  so  retained. 

Bills  for  Improving  Ihe  Navigation  of  Western  Rivers. 
Mr.  Tibbuts,  reported  tour  bills,  which  were  relerred 
to  the  Committee  on  commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  One  appropriates  $1UO,OUO  for  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  above  the  tails;  and  $240,000  for 
! its  improvement  below  the  falls  and  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. — 
Another  appropriates  $80,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  A third  appropriates  $75,- 


000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis;  and  the  fourth  appropriates 
$50,000  to  be  expended  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  T.  B.  King  introduced  two  bills,  which  were 
pisposed  oi  in  the  same  way, one  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  removing  wrecks  and  other  obstructions  in  the 
Savannah  River — the  other  an  appropriation  for 
erecting  a custom  house  at  Savannah. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  committee  on 
commerce  were  instructed  to  inquire  as  to  providing 
certain  further  regulations  for  steamboats,  with  a 
view  to  greater  safety. 

Patrick  Kelly. — The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Major 
Ringgold’s  faithful  teamster,  was  reported;  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  was  discharged  from  consider- 
ing it,  and  it  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  Mexican  war. — Mr.  Thomasson  asked  leave  to 
offer  the  following  preamble  and  joint  resolution: 

Whereas  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest, 
not  absolutely  necessary  fot  self-prolection,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  dangerous  in  its  tendencies  upon  the  miudi 
of  Ihe  people: 

And  whereas  it  is  impolitic  to  acquire  any  portion 
of  the  Mexican  territory  without  paying  a fair  com- 
pensation therefor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  thus  acquired  should  give  their  free  con- 
sent to  the  change  before  jurisdiction  over  them  is  as- 
sumed: 

And  whereas  to  require  a conquered  nation  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a war,  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
weaker  power,  is  in  opposition  to  the  general  im- 
pulses of  man's  nature,  and  such  a rule  to  be  made 
applicable  in  all  cases  would  be  the  emanation  of 
despotism  and  unworthy  a great  republic  whose  citi- 
zens love  liberty: 

And  whereas  the  cost  of  a war  avowed  to  be  wag- 
ed for  principle  alone  should  not  b«  the  cause  of  its 
continuance:  Therefore — 

'■‘■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  when  Mexico  shall  make  ample  remuneration 
for  acknowledged  indebtedness,  and  establish  the 
Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  lor  the  two  nations,  the 
peace  between  the  sister  repuDlics  so  unhappily  dis- 
turbed ought  to  be  restored. 

Objection  ueing  made,  Mr.  T.  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules;  on  which  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Root  asked  to  be  excused  from  Toting. — 
Though  not  opposed  to  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tion, he  was  making  some  objections  to  the  apparent 
inconsistency  between  it  and  the  preamble  by  which 
it  was  introduced,  and  the  great  liauiluy  ol  having 
his  vole  misunderstood.  God  knew  he  was  as  ready 
as  any  other  gentleman  could  be  to  see  a stop  put  to 
this  Mexican  war,  provided  Mexico  was  disposed  to 
do  us  justice.  So  tar  as  he  understood  the  pream- 
ble, he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  opposed  to  its 
positions;  but  it  did  seem  queer  to  him,  on  the  basis 
of  these  positions,  to  ask  Mexico  to  cede  to  us  a 
territory  lour  tunes  as  big  as  the  stale  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
R.  said  something  in  conclusion  which  was  lost  in 
the  burst  of  merriment  it  occasioned,  especially  on 
the  administration  side  of  the  house.  The  question 
to  suspend  the  rules  being  taken,  was  decided,  yeas 
33,  nays  138. 

The  hour  for  taking  up  the  orders  of  the  day  wa» 
announced. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  as 
the  first  special  order  of  the  day,  was  taken  up,  and 
a debate  ensued  as  to  some  supposed  discrepancies 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sims,  of  S.  Carolina,  between 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  Iowa, 
and  the  act  passed  by  congress  unoer  which  a con- 
stitution and  admission  was  authorized.  Finally  the 
bill  passed.  A call  for  ttie  yeas  and  nays  was  not 
sustained. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
resumed  the 

Debate  on  referring  the  president’s  message.  Mr.  Sea- 
born Jones,  oecupieu  his  houl  in  vindicating  the  mes- 
sage and  Mexican  war,  and  in  replying  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp and  Mr.  Gentry,  between  whom  and  himself 
some  keen  passes  look  place.  In  the  midst  of  his 
argument,  the  speaker’s  hammer  fell,  and  Mr.  J. 
asked  leave  to  write  out  and  print  the  residue  of  his 
speech. 

Several  reports  from  departments,  were  laid  before 
the  house.  The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  22.  The  debate  upon  the  presi- 
dent’s message  and  Mexican  war,  was  resumed  m 
committee  ol  the  whole.  Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Mr.  Martin,  of  Tennessee,  defended  Doth,  and 
assailed  the  whig  parly  for  their  opposition  to  either. 
Mr.  Garrett  Davis  spoke  in  reply.  He  dwell  upon  ths 
boundary  of  Texas  lor  some  time,  maintaining  that 
it  never  extended  west  of  the  Nueces.  As  to  the  act 
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of  li  e Texas  congress  on  the  subject,  it  might  have 
extended  the  boundary  to  the  city  of  Mexico  as  well 
as  to  the  Rio  Grande!  It  would  be  as  binding  and 
rightful  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  New  York,  obtained  the  floor,  and 
the  committee  rose. 

The  president's  reply  to  the  call  for  instructions,  to 
Com  Stockton  and  Gen.  Kearney,  was  laid  before 
the  house.  [For  which  see  page  259.] 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday  23d.  Bills  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.  Marlin,  viz  : To  establish  Territorial  Government 

of  Minesota.  To  create  an  additional  land  district  in 
Wisconsin — To  amend  the  act  granting  land  to  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Rock  River. 

A bill  to  establish  a Terr  itorial  Government  of 
Oregon,  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  whole, 
and  the  debate  upon  referring  the  President’s  message 
rather  we  should  say,  upon  the  message  itself  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  Tibbatls,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  second 
resolution,  which  after  discussion,  was  ruled  to  be 
rut  of  order. 

Mr.  hunt,  of  N.  York  then  addressed  the  Commi‘- 
tee  in  opposition  to  the  message  and  to  the  course  of 
the  Executive.  Mr.  Baily,  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Slanlon,  of  Tennessee  followed,  in  reply — Mr 
Gordon  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  Committee  rose 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  close  the  debate  in 
Committee  at  two  o’clock  tomorrow.  Mr.  Jones 
moved  to  amend  that  motion  by  closing  the  debate 
at  15  minutes  after  12  o’clock.  The  House  ad- 
journed without  deciding. 

Thursday  24th.  The  debate  upon  referring  the 
President’s  message  was  resumed.  Mr.  Gordon  ad- 
vocated the  message,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
maintained  that  the  provinces  already  conquered 
should  be  retained  as  a part  of  the  Union,  slavery 
or  no  slavery,  hit  or  miss. 

Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio  followed,  in  a speech  which  is 
said  to  have  commanded,  more  attention  than  any 
speech  delivered  on  the  question.  He  severely  cen- 
sured the  Executive  for  bringing  on  the  Mexican 
War — and  cautioned  the  House  that  there  was  an 
Executive  and  a Senate  in  favor  of  violating  the  spir- 
it of  the  compromise  as  to  slavery — a question  which 
no  human  power  could  avert  from  coming  up  for  de- 
cision and  would  have  to  be  met  in  that  House  and 
during  that  session. 

Mr.  Broione,  of  Me.  followed  in  a speech  in  favor 
of  the  War  and  of  the  measures  of  the  Executive. — 
Mr.  Sawyer  next  obtained  the  floor — and  the  Com- 
mittee rose— and  the  House  soon  adjourned  over  to 
Monday. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  commanding  ceneral. — We  are  still  without 
news  of  General  Scott,  since  he  sailed  as  it  was 
■aid  for  New  Orleans. 

The  letter  writers  at  Washington,  for  a week  past 
have  been  apprising  the  world  through  the  daily 
journals  that  the  cabinet  have  been  occupied  in  d is 
cussing  the  propriety  of  appointing  a lieutenant  general 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  after  convers- 
ing whether  General  Armstrong,  U.  S.  consul  at 
Liverpool,  should  or  should  not  be  recalled  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  that  responsible  station,  they 
have,  as  it  were  by  mutual  consent,  finally  agreed  to 
bestow  the  appointment  upon  Colonel  Benton,  U.  S. 
senator  from  Missouri.  They  go  on  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  that  be 
approved  of  the  proposition,  and  of  the  selection,  and 
that  upon  consulting  with  Col.  Benton,  he  agreed  to 
accept  the  appointment. 

If  any  such  movement  is  in  contemplation,  there 
will  of  course — before  it  is  carried  into  effect — be  a 
provision  made  by  law  for  such  an  appointment. 

It  is  true  that  President  Adams,  (the  elder,)  du- 
ring the  war  which  took  place  whilst  he  was  presi- 
dent, appointed  General  Washington  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  arnhy,  as  lieutenant  general  and 
he  accepted  the  appointment.  It  is  likely  however, 
that  the  laws  defining  what  officers  should  be  author- 
ized, to  constitute  the  army  in  service,  were  not  then 
defined  so  explicitly  as  they  now  are,  constructively, 
at  least,  forbidding  the  appointment  of  any  promi- 
nent officer  not  recognized  by  said  laws.  The  main 
object  with  the  administration  at  the  time  referred 
to,  in  appointing  Gen.  Washington  to  that  station, 
was  to  avail  of  the  influence  of  his  unbounded  popu- 
larity in  sustaining  that  war,  rather  than  with  any 
idea  that  there  would  be  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  and  experience  as  a commander  of  ar- 
mies. No  invasion  was  apprehended,  and  the  only 
use  made  of  the  army  during  that  war,  was  to  sup- 


press Insurrections.  From  that  period  until  the  pre- 
sent, we  recollect  of  no  propositions  to  hare  a lieu 
tenant  general  in  the  U.  S.  service. 

The  effect  of  such  an  appointment  would  be,  to 
supercede  Gen.  Scott,  as  well  as  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
all  the  high  officers  of  the  army,  and  of  the  volun- 
teers. It  would  however  be  construed  as  especially 
aimed  at  Gen.  Scott,  and  regarded  as  a proof  that 
the  recent  decision  to  entrust  the  chief  command  of 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  to  the  latter,  has  been  recon 
sidered, — and  this  means  of  obviating  that  move- 
ment has  been  thought  of. 

The  latest  version  of  the  rumors  to  which  we  al- 
lude above,  is,  that  Col.  Benton  is  not  to  be  entrust- 
ed with  sole  authority  as  commander  of  the  invading 
army,  but  that  there  is  to  be  a board  of  three  officers 
constituted  to  have  command  of  the  operations  of 
invasion.  There  may  be  nothing  but  talk  and  scrib- 
bling in  the  matter — especially  as,  not  only  is  it  ru- 
mored that  the  order  to  Gen’l  Scott,  to  take  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  army  of  invasion*  is  reconsid- 
ered, but  also  that  to  Commodore  Stewart,  to  take 
command  in  chief  of  the  operations  of  the  Gulf 
squadron,  has  also  been  again  under  executive  consi- 
deration. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  war  with  Mexico 
becomes  more  portentous.  True  her  remote  pro 
vinces  have  been  partially  occupied,  with  hardly  a 
shadow  of  opposition.  It  is  true  also  that  the  Rio 
Grande  has  been  wrested  from  her,  during  the  first 
campaign,  and  that  our  army  has  progressed  many 
miles  beyond  that,  and  occupy  the  pass  of  the  Sierra 
Madre, — but  it  is  also  true  that  to  accomplish  this 
much,  has  occupied  eight  months, — has  cost  the  army 
some  severe  fighting,  as  well  as  many  valuable  lives 
by  disease  and  the  casualties  incident  to  w;ar,  to  say 
nothing  of  expenses,  and  after  progressing  thus  far,  at 
this  cost,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  whole  movement 
has  been  in  a wrong  directfOn,  so  far  as  it  contem- 
plated an  approach  to  “the  Halls  of  the  Montezu- 
mas.”  It  is  now  decided  to  make  the  principal 
movement  upon  the  Mexican  capital  from  some 
point  upon  the  gulf,  nearer  the  object.  Whether 
Gen.  Taylor,  with  his  division,  is  ultimately  to  risk 
an  encounter  with  the  formidable  force  which  by 
the  time  he  will  be  prepared  for  such  a movement, 
Santa  Anna  may  have  concentrated,  and  that  en- 
counter too,  beyond  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture,— and  it  is,  we  confess  an 
uncertainty  not  without  anxious  apprehensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Gen.  Taylor  is  compelled  to 
quit  the  positions  he  has  gained  at  such  a serious  cost 
of  life  and  time,  and  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
forces  to  take  the  back  track  in  order  to  join  the 
main  army  of  invasion  by  any  route  east  of  the  Si- 
erra Madre,  there  is  something  very  unpleasant  in 
the  alternative.  It  will  be  asked  whether  a price 
lar  beyond  its  value,  has  not  been  paid  for  all  the 
real  advantages  which  in  that  case  would  appear  to 
have  been  gained  by  his  brilliant  victories? 

The  term  of  the  principal  part  of  the  volunteers 
now  comprising  a large  portion  of  the  array,  is  ra 
pidly  elapsing.  There  is  no  present  prospect  of  the 
main  army  of  invasion  being  prepared  to  move  upon 
San  Luis  Potosi  for  some  two  months  to  come. 

The  question  is  mooted  and  we  see  has  already  been 
introduced  in  congress,  whether  the  volunteers  that 
are  now  called  into  service  under  the  act  of  congress 
authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the  services  ot 
50  000  volunteers,  “for  twelve  months,  or  during  the 
war,” — is  to  be  so  construed,  that  those  who  volun- 
teer thereunder  may  be  retained  in  service  for  ten 
or  twenty  years,  should  the  war  continue  so  long,  or 
whether  the  limitation  is  imperative  as  to  the  “twelve 
months,”  and  that  the  affix,  “or  during  the  war,”  is 
only  to  apply  in  case  the  war  terminates  before  the 
expiration  of  the  twelve  months,  which  many  main- 
tain to  have  been  the  real  meaning  of  the  act.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  volunteers  themselves,  as  par- 
ties to  the  contract,  may  undertake  to  construe  accord- 
ing to  their  own  understanding — or  interests,  in  the 
case.  The  aspect  of  the  war  at  present  is  such,  that 
congress  ought  to  offer  very  liberal  bounties  for  men 
to  enlist  in  the  regular  army.  If  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  is  to  be  procrastinated  beyond  the  present, 
campaign,  that  arm  of  our  forces  will  be  apt  to  be 
the  main  dependence  for  future  campaigns.  It  will 
be  found  incomparably  the  cheapest,  the  most  relia 
ble,  and  the  only  force  that  can  be  under  every  cir- 
cumstance commanded,  with  a certainty  of  having 
obedience. 

The  Pacific. — Unpleasant  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  some  of  our  detachments  upon  the  Pacific, 
was  occasioned  by  an  announcement  in  Mexican  pa- 
pers that  some  150  of  the  U.  S.  forces  there  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  and  that  the 
most  of  them  had  been  massacred.  The  report  is 
said  not  to  be  credited  at  Washington. 

Our  latest  date  from  Vera  Cruz,  is  to  the  2d  inst. 


hrought  to  N.  York  by  the  ship  Norma.  The  data 
from  Monterey,  pn  the  Pacific,  was  as  late  as  the 
19th  September.  Commodore  Stockton  in  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Congress,  had  returned  to  that  port  from  the 
south.  The  City  of  Angels  had  been  taken  posse*- 
sion  of  without  resistance.  Gen.  Castro  had  brok- 
en up  his  camp  and  retired  to  Sonora.  The  frigate 
Savannah  was  to  leave  Monterey  on  the  20th-^-and 
the  Congress  and  Erie  in  a few  days  thereafter. 

The  Mexican  government  had  given  bonds  for  a 
loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars  from  various  bishop- 
ricks.  The  bishops  acquiesce. 

A letter  from  San  Luis  Potosi  says  that  that  place 
has  fifty  two  24-pounders  and  25,000  men. 

Tamerez,  secretary  of  state,  had  resigned  his  of- 
fice, which  has  been  since  filled  by  Joan  Ajlmont*. 

Senor  Anago  has  been  elected  governor  of  the 
district  of  Mexico. 

Campeachy  concluded  articles  of  agreement  with 
Yucatan  on  the  25lh  November  and  is  now  identified 
with  Mexico.  : . 

THE  ROUTE  OF  GEN.  WOOL’S  ARMY. 

Captain  G.  T.  M.  Davis,  aid  to  Brigadier  General 
Shields,  and  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  President, 
who  arrived  in  this  city  on  Saturday  evening,  has  fa- 
vored us  with  the  following  very  interesting  account 
of  his  journey  through  Mexico  from  Monclova,  via 
Monterey: 

“I  left  Monclova  on  the  2d  of  November,  and  cros- 
sed to  Monterey,  a distance  of  288  miles,  through  a 
section  of  country  infested  with  Indians  and  Ranche- 
ros,  with  no  other  escort  but  a Mexican  guide  and  a 
servant.  The  trip  was  performed  in  six  days,  on 
horseback,  meeting  with  no  interruption  except  at 
the  town  of  Sabinos,  about  130  miles  from  Monterey. 
The  interruption  was  temporary,  the  Alcalde  allow- 
ing me  to  resume  my  journey  with  but  a few  minutes 
delay. 

“I  left  Monterey  on  the  11th,  and  was  detained  at 
the  Brasos  several  days  in  consequence  of  no  steamer 
leaving  for  N.  Orleans. 

“On  the  30th  of  Oct.  the  centre  division,  under 
Gen.  Wool,  the  advance  of  which  was  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Gen.  Shields,  encamped  four  miles  north 
of  Monclova.  Within  an  hour  after  we  had  pitched 
our  tents,  Gen.  Lopez,  the  governor  of  the  province 
of  Ooahuila,  of  which  Monclova  is  the  capital,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  about  twenty  of  the  principal 
citizens,  rode  out  to  the  encampment  and  called  upon 
Gen.  Wool.  He  informed  the  general  that  no  re- 
sistance would  be  made  to  his  taking  military  posses- 
sion of  Monclova,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  column 
would  be  received  and  treated  as  friends.  On  the  3 1st, 
Gen.  Wool,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  an  escort 
consisting  of  two  squadrons  of  the  1st  and  2d  dra- 
goons, rode  into  Monclova  and  took  nominal  posses- 
sion of  the  same.  One  of  the  best  furnished  houses 
in  the  place  was  tendered  to  Gen  Wool  as  his  head- 
quarters, which,  in  the  event  of  his  making  his  head- 
quarters in  the  city,  he  would  accept.  The  health  of 
the  entire  column  was  excellent,  and  the  condition  of 
the  men,  notwithstanding  their  long  march,  as  good  as 
could  be  desired. 

“The  strength  of  the  column  is  2,600,  rank  and 
file;  and  consists  of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments  of  Illi- 
nois volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonels  Hardin  and 
Bissell;  Col.  Yell’s  regiment  pf  Arkansas  cavalry;  Ma- 
jor Conneville’s  battalion,  composed  of  three  compa- 
nies of  the  6th  infantry,  and  Capt.  Williams’s  compa- 
ny of  Kentucky  volunteers;  Capt.  Washington’s  bat- 
tery of  flying  artillery;  and  two  squadrons  of  the  1st 
and  2d  dragoons.  The  march  from  the  Presidio  de 
Rio  Grande  at  Monclova,  a distance  of  204  miles,  was 
made  in  eleven  marching  days,  though  somewhat  re- 
tarded in  their  progress  by  an  immense  provision  and 
baggage  train,  about  250  in  number.  The  column 
was  highly  favored  with  excellent  weather,  and  with 
one  of  the  best  natural  roads  ever  passed  over  by  an 
army. 

“The  towns  through  which  the  column  passed  af- 
ter crossing  the  Rio  Grande  were,  Presidio  de  Rio 
Grande,  Nava,  San  Fernando,  San  Rosa,  and  Mon- 
clova. Presidio  de  Rio  Grande  is  situated  upon  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  five  and  a half  miles  from 
the  Rio  Grande;  it  contains  a population  of  2,000  in- 
habitants, and  has  no  public  buildings  in  it  save  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  Twenty-five  miles  from 
Presidio  de  Rio  Grande  you  reach  the  town  of  Nava, 
containing  700  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  exceed- 
ingly fertile  country,  and  corn  in  great  abundance  is 
produced  in  this  region.  In  fact,  the  whole  country 
between  the  above  two  places  is  very  fertile,  and 
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most  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Be- 
tween the  two  points  there  is  no  water,  except  what 
is  conducted  through  artificial  channels.  Twelve 
miles  from  Nava  is  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  con- 
taining from  3,500  to  4,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  neatest  built  towns  through  which  I passed  in 
Mexico,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  a beau- 
tiful little  river  watering  it  on  two  sides.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town  also  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  the  production  of  corn  and  sugar-cane  large.  Cot- 
ton is  also  produced  here,  but  not  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. Seventy  miles  from  San  Fernando,  we  came 
to  the  town  of  San  Rosa,  with  a population  of  from 

3.000  to  3,500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  immedi- 
ately at  the  base  of  a beautiful  range  of  mountains, 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  town.  Tneir  notorie- 
ty in  Mexico  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  possess 
some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  that  Republic. — 
In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  that  govern- 
ment, these  mines  have  not  been  worked  for  some 
years,  as  their  productions  were  immediately  seized 
by  tiie  government  to  replenish  its  exhausted  treasu- 
ry. I was  informed  by  a Dr.  Long,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  resided  at  San  Rosa,  that 
the  mines  near  the  town,  when  last  worked  by  the 
Mexicans,  yielded  at  least  half  a million  of  silver  per 
annum.  By  the  application  of  American  skill  and 
industry  no  question  can  arise  but,  from  the  richness 
and  extent  of  the  veins,  they  could  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a million  per  annum.  During  the  periods  these 
mines  were  worked  the  town  of  San  Rosa  was  in  a 
florishing  condition,  and  its  inhabitants  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  But  since  they  have  ceased  working 
them  the  town  has  deterioraied,  and  its  citizens,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  impoverished.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  day’s  march  after  we  left  San  Rosa,  the  Al- 
calde and  several  of  the  principal  citizens  of  San  Ro- 
sa followed  our  column,  and  gave  to  Gen.  Wool  and 
Shields  a dinner.  The  Alcalde  also  proposed  to 
Gen.  Wool  to  issue  a pronunciamento  in  favor  of  the 
government  of  the  U States,  provided  he  (Gen.  Wool) 
would  sustain  them  in  it.  But,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  he  declined  the  proposition. 

“Monclova  is  the  next  place  we  reached,  and  where 
the  column  still  was  when  1 left.  It  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  a beautiful  and  extensive  range  of  mountains, 
called  the  Monclova  mountains,  but  which,  iu  reality, 
are  nothing  more  than  a continuation  of  the  San  Ro- 
la  chain  of  mountains.  It  contains  about  4,500  or 

5.000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a fertile  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  plain,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
called  the  granary  of  Northern  Mexico.  Corn  and 
wheat  are  produced  in  great  abu.. dance,  and  the 
whole  country  abounds  with  cattle  and  the  finest  mut- 
ton. In  no  part  of  Mexico  yet  traversed  by  our  ar- 
my could  a large  body  of  men  be  betleror  more  a- 
bundantly  subsisted  than  in  the  region  of  Monclova. 

“The  road  from  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande  to  Mon- 
clova was  over  a section  of  country  that  was  general- 
ly level,  with  the  exception  of  a short  distance  be- 
tween San  Fernando  and  San  Rosa.  The  second 
day’s  march  after  we  left  San  Fernando  we  crossed  a 

small  chain  of  mountains  called  the  St.  Joseph’s. 

They  were  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  and 
filled  with  extensive  beds  of  the  finest  limestone  rock. 
After  passing  this  chain  of  mountains  some  twenty 
miles,  we  crossed  two  very  rapid  streams  called  the 
Alamos  and  Sabinos.  The  former  is  about  seventy 
yards  wide,  the  latter  between  eighty  and  ninety 
yards,  and  the  distance  between  them  about  five 
miles.  Their  depth  is  from  three  and  a half  to  four 
feet,  with  the  most  rapid  currents  I ever  encountered 
in  my  life.  The  water  is  as  pure  as  crystal,  and  de- 
lightful to  the  taste.  Both  of  these  rivers  have  beds 
of  large  sized  pebble-stones,  and  abound  with  the  fin- 
est fish.  At  a point  not  many  miles  distant  from 
where  the  column  crossed  these  two  streams,  they 
mingle  their  waters  into  one  common  channel,  which 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  river  Sialado.  The  riv- 
er Salado  is  also  a beautiful  stream,  upon  the  left  bank 
of  which  stands  Guerreo,  a flourishing  town  about  5,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  Salado  empties  itseif  into  the 
Rio  Grande,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  principal  recepta- 
cle of  all  the  small  streams  over  which  our  army  has 
passed  during  their  invasion  of  Mexico.  After  cross- 
ing the  Sabinos,  we  came  in  view  of  the  San  Rosa 
mountains,  whieh  lay  to  the  right  of  us,  and  in  our  im- 
mediate view,  during  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  our 
march  until  we  reached  Monclova.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  our  army  as  yet  has  not  crossed  any  promi- 
nent or  exleiis.ve  range  of  mountains  in  Mexico. — 
The  height  ol  tne  San  Rosa  mountains  is  variously  es- 


timated at  from  1 ,500  to  3,000  feet,  and  a part  of 
them  is  a continuous  range  of  beautiful  peaks,  presen- 
ting a view  which  baffles  description.  The  timber 
through  this  whole  section  of  country  is  very  scarce, 
the  principal  production  being  musquit.  Considering, 
however,  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  climate  and  uni- 
formity of  temperature,  there  may  be  sold  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  immediate  wants. 

“The  latitude  of  Monclova,  derived  by  actual  ob- 
servation from  two  astronomers  in  our  column,  is  26° 
56'.  Oranges,  figs,  lemons,  and  grapes  are  produced  in 
abundance  in  that  vicinity,  and  vegetables  that  would 
grow  in  any  country  could  be  produced  here  by  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  put  the  seed  into  the  earth.  Mon- 
clova is  a very  old  town,  and  is  in  rather  a dilapida- 
ted condition.  Its  public  buildings  are  several  Cath- 
olic churches  and  extensive  stone  barracks,  capable  of 
garrisoning  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred  troops. 

“Notwithstanding  the  professions  of  friendship  to- 
wards us  on  the  part  of  Lopez,  the  governor  of  the 
Province,  the  inhabitants  were  very  perceptibly  far 
more  hostile  towards  us  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  towns  through  which  we  passed.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  its  influential  citizens  are  generally  strong 
centralists,  favorable  to  a monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment; while  those  of  the  other  towns  areas  strong- 
ly inclined  towards  a republican  form  of  government. 

“In  my  journey  from  Monclova  to  Monterey,  I pas- 
sed through  several  towns,  descriptions  of  which  I am 
only  precluded  from  giving  through  fear  of  wearying 
your  patience. 

“The  towns  through  which  I passed  between  Mon- 
clova and  Monterey  were  Candella,  Flascaila,  Billo- 
aldama,  Sabinos,  and  Aqualeras.  Beyond  this  last 
town  I struck  the  main  road  leading  from  Camargo 
to  Monterey  at  Seralvo. 

“The  distance  from  Saltillo  to  San  Louis  Potosi  is 
estimated  at  300  miles;  from  Monterey  to  Tampico 
150  miles,  from  Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi  350 
miles. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Geo.  T.  M.  Davis,  Aid-de-camp. 

“armt  of  the  centre.” 

Captain  Webb,  of  the  Illinois  volunteers,  accom- 
panied Gen.  Wool  to  Monclovia,  which  pi  ice  he  leli 
on  the  14th  November,  leaving  every  thing  quiet 
there,  the  troops  under  the  best  subordination  and 
discipline,  &e.,  and  taking  Monterey  in  his  route, 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  12th  inst.  The  road 
diiect  from  Monclova  to  Monterey  passes  one  stretch 
of  over  one  hundred  miles  without  water,  so  that 
the  division  will  join  General  Taylor  by  way  of  Sal- 
tillo. 

We  presume  from  this,  that  the  expedition  against 
Chihuahua,  lor  which  this  division  of  the  army  was 
originally  destined,  is  for  the  present,  left  for  the  ar- 
my of  the  North. 

We  had  intimations  before,  of  Gen.  Taylor  having 
directed  Gen.  Wool’s  division  to  join  him  without 
delay,  in  consequence  of  the  forces  in  his  rear,  under 
Gen.  Patterson,  having  been  ordered  to  Tampico. 

Correspondence  St.  Louis  Republican- 

Monci.ova.  Mexico,  Nov  1,  1846. 

A few  lines  from  an  old  friend,  especially  when 
w l inen  from  the  seat  of  war,  1 trust  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  you. 

On  the  30th  ol  last  month  Gen.  Wool’s  column  en- 
camped tour  miles  south  of  this  city,  the  whole  army 
coinnu  up  in  fine  condition  and  excellent  health. — 
On  the  day  following,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and 
a small  escort  of  dragoons  he  went  to  the  city  and 
took  nominal  possession  ol  the  same,  and  on  Wednes- 
day ol  this  week,  on  his  way  to  a new  encampment, 
selected  south  ol  this  place,  he  intends  marching  the 
entire  column  through  Monclova,  and  take  actual 
military  possession  ol  the  same.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
Inal  t tie  ancient  cupilol  of  Coahuila  is  hi  the  actual 
possession  ot  our  arms,  without  the  slightest  resist- 
ance having  been  made  ori  the  part  of  the  Mexicans. 
How  long  we  shall  remain  here  is  involved  in  some 
Uncertainly.  The  officers  commanding  the  battery 
of  artillery , and  the  squadrons  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
oragouns,  have  required  mat  some  two  weeks  be  gi 
veil  them  to  recruit  tneir  horses.  Added  to  this  is  a 
rumor  which  receives  credence  at  head  quarters,  that 
General  Kearney  has  sent  a detachment  of  his  co- 
lumn that  has  taken  Chihuahua  without  resistance. 
Snould  subsequent  iiiturmation  confirm  this  report  .s 
to  tiie  movement  ol  Gen.  Kearney,  then  all  ihe  anti- 
cipated good  ol  this  column,  on  its  present  destina- 
tion, will  have  been  realized, and  Ihe  only  allernalive 
lei  l.  lor  us  will  ue  to  form  a junction  with  Gen.  Tay 
lor,  at  Saltillo,  or  march  on  our  own  hook  directly 
upon  San  Luis  Potosi.  I’nis  last  step  has  been  ob- 
jected to  by  Geu.  Taylor  until  after  the  expiration  ol 


the  armistice.  The  strong  probabilities,  therefore 
are  that  we  shall  not  move  from  Monclova  before  the 
25  h of  this  month  at  least. 

Col.  Bissell’s  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers  will 
be  up  to-morrow  evening,  the  advance  having  already 
reached  here.  They  are  in  fine  health  and  condi- 
tion, and  nave  made  a very  rapid  march  with  a view 
■ >f  overtaking  us,  previous  to  our  advance  from  this 
place. 

Monclova  contains  a population  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  in- 
telligent and  wealthy  citizens.  The  leading  spirit* 
among  them,  however,  are  strong  Centralists,  and 
make  no  concealmentoflhe  hostility  of  their  feelings 
towards  u»  and  our  Government.  Many  of  them  as- 
sert that  if  peace  is  not  consummated  during  the  pen- 
dency of  this  armistice,  a vast  amount  of  blood  will 
yet  have  to  be  shed,  and  a large  number  of  lives  sa- 
erifii:eH,  before  they  will  submit  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  a foot  of  their  territory  this  side  of  the  Nue- 
ces. I am  satisfied  that  the  liberal  policy  of  our  go- 
vernment towards  the  Mexicans,  in  the  prosecution 
■f  this  war,  is  not  appreciated  by  them,  and  that  un- 
less that  policy  is  changed,  so  far  as  to  subsist  our 
army  upon  them,  at  a reasonable  price  for  their  pro- 
duce, this  war  will  be  protracted  unneccsserity  for 
months,  if  not  for  years. 

This  column  is  now  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  gra- 
nary of  Northern  Mexico.  Wheat  is  produced  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  flour  manufactured 
from  it  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Corn  is  not  only 
abundant,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a drug  among  them 
in  this  immediate  vicinity.  The  highest  rate  it  com- 
manded, even  when  peddled  out  by  the  single  peck, 
was  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  the  bushel,  but  the  mo- 
ment we  appeared  among  them  it  was  put  up  to  a 
dollar.  For  this  there  is  no  other  excuse  on  earth, 
except  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  to 
exiort  from  us,  believing  that  our  government  has 
sent  its  armies  into  vlexico  to  bribe  them  into  submis- 
sion by  pay  ing  extortionary  prices  for  every  thing  we 
purchase  from  them,  rather  than  conquer  them  by 
lorce  of  arms.  The  officers  have  uemandeil  of 
General  Wool  that  he  establish  a tariff  of  prices  and 
msi't  upon  forage  and  subsistence  being  furnished  us, 
as  far  as  they  have  it  to  spare,  at  those  rates,  and, 
from  what  I can  ascertain  to-day,  he  will  be  driven 
to  a line  of  policy  which  his  own  judgment  and  expe- 
rience should  have  dictated,  without  any  such  demand 
Oeing  made  upon  him  by  his  officers. 

Their  wheat  is  of  good  quality,  which  they  dispose 
of  by  the  mule  1 ad.  They  charge  six  dollars  a load, 
which  comprises  two  sacks,  containing  in  the  aggre- 
gate, from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pounds.  Not  anticipating  we  would  want  any  of 
it,  they  did  not  raise  the  price  of  it  before  General 
Wool  made  a formal  requisition  upon  Gov.  Lopez, 
lor  a given  quantity,  to  subsist  his  men  while  here— 
Lopez  replied  that  it  should  be  furnished.  There  is 
a small  mill  ill  the  vicinity  of  Monclova,  constructed 
mi  the  plan  ..f  Gentry’s  patent,  which  we  have  taken 
possession  of,  and  it  will  be  kept  cuutinuoiij.  ru... 
in  grinding  flour  for  the  army,  while  we  remain  at 
Monclova.  The  last  train  ot  wagons,  with  provisi- 
ons, tnat  we  expect  to  ree  Be  from  Lavacca,is  now 
on  its  way  hither.  That  depot  will  then  be  abandon- 
ed by  the  subsistence  department,  and  our  entire  re- 
liance for  provisions  will  be  by  opening  a communi- 
cation with  General  Taylor,  and  diawmg  them  fruin 
Camargo,  and  by  obtaining  them  in  part  from  the 
country  that  we  march  through.  Here  there  is  no 
difficulty  ..  hatever  in  procuring  ail  the  beef,  wheat 
and  corn  that  we  may  desire,  lor  our  subsistence  and 
tne  lorage  of  the  horses. 

We  have  an  immense  and  unnecessarily  large  train 
of  wagons — numbering  over  two  hundred  and  filly — 

> hen  nearly  any  other  officer  in  the  Army  above  the 
grade  of  a corporal  would  have  been  enabled  to  have 
gotten  along  with  one  half  the  number.  If  we  are 
compelled  to  go  to  Chihuahua  by  the  nearest  and 
most  direct  route,  this  tram,  as  wall  as  the  artillery, 
will  have  to  be  left  behind,  as  the  route  will  adiuitof 
no  other  kind  of  transportation  than  by  pack  mules. 
On  the  other  hand,  il  Geu.  Wool  persists  in  dragging 
<it  Ins  heels  this  immense  wagon  train,  and  the  artil- 
lery, then  we  will  be  driven  to  go  through  Durango, 
winch  is  the  only  route  admitting  transportation  by 
wagons,  and  which  will  nearly  double  the  distance 
we  w ill  have  lo  travel — making  it  between  nine  and 
ten  hundred  miles.  You  will,  therefore,  agree  with 
me,  mat  it  w ill  turn  out  a most  fortunate  thing  for  the 
government  ot  the  United  Stales,  if  it  be  true  that 
Gen.  Kearney  has  taken  Chihuahua,  as  il  will  save 
Millions  of  expense  lliat  will  otherwise  accrue,  if 
thi-  whole  column  is  sent  the:  a.  Most  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  ridicule,  without  s ut  or  mercy , u , 
pedilloli,  notwithstanding  it  Is  evident. the  lavorne 
one  with  the  controlling  powers  at  Washington. 

file  country  in  tins  vicinity  is  beautiful,  and  the 
soil  of  the  most  desirable  quality  for  all  agricultural 
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pursuits.  Of  the  character  of  the  wheat,  I have  al- 
ready spoken;  and  the  corn  cannot  be  surpassed,  in 
my  judgment,  in  any  section  of  the  world.  The 
highest  encomium  that  can  be  pronounced  upon  it  is, 
that  it  excels  in  quality,  and  exceeds  in  yield  the 
production  of  the  American  bottom,  in  Illinois. — 
More  in  its  praise  could  not  be  said.  Very  few  ve- 
getables are  raised  here,  although  the  only  difficulty 
in  producing  them  is  by  putting  the  seed  in  the  earth. 
From  an  actual  observation,  taken  by  an  astronomer 
in  Gen.  Wool’s  staff,  it  appears  the  latitude  of  Mon- 
clova  is  twenty  six  degrees,  fifty  six  minutes.  The 
weather  is  excessively  warm  to-day,  most  of  the  days 
being  as  hot  as  any  August  days  you  experience  in 
your  city. 

This  column,  though  comprised  of  as  able,  well  dis- 
ciplined, and  brave  a body  of  men  as  were  ever  mus- 
tered into  service,  is,  notwithstanding,  in  a most  un- 
fortunate condition.  It  arises  from  the  little  confi- 
dence reposed  in  Gen.  Wool,  and  the  peculiar  facul- 
ty he  possesses  in  finding  fault,  and  gaining  the  ill 
will  of  every  officer  in  his  column.  I his  slate  of 
feeling  is  applicable  to  both  regulars  and  volunteers. 
So  marked  has  been  his  unwarranted  course  of  con- 
duct towards  Col.  Harney,  that  some  ten  days  since 
he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  be  relieved  from  duty 
under  Gen.  Wool,  and  to  be  sent  to  Gen.  Taylor  to 
report  for  duty.  Col.  Harney  is  now  in  Monclova, 
and  leaves  in  the  course  of  a week  for  Monterey. — 
His  separation  from  us,  has  caused  universal  ex 
pressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and 
men  throughout  the  entire  column;  and  the  treat- 
ment he  has  received  from  Gen.  Wool  received 
equally  as  united  a condemnation.  As  an  officer, 
none  stood  higher  in  the  command;  and  in  the  event 
of  our  encountering  the  enemy,  he  was  looked  up  to 
with  far  more  confidence  than  Gen.  Wool.  Yet  no 
one  blames  him  for  the  course  he  has  felt  himself 
compelled  to  pursue,  although  his  loss  to  our  column 
is  sensibly  felt  and  universally  expressed. 

A few  days  since,  a plain  and  warm  expression  of 
opinion  passed  between  Col.  Hardin  and  Gen.  Wool, 
arising  from  an  unjust  imputation  cast  upon  the  vo- 
lunteers by  the  latter.  It  was  only  settled  by  Gen. 
Wool  giving  an  unqualified  disclaimer,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  include  Col.  Hardin’s  regiment.  I also 
learn  that  equally  as  warm  a dispute  ensued  between 
him  and  Col.  Yell,  in  which  Col.  Yell  gave  him  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  he  should  call  for  an  inves- 
tigation before  Congress,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
march  of  this  column  had  been  conducted  while  un- 
der the  orders  of  Gen.  Wool.  It  is  a violent  pre- 
sumption to  suppose,  that  in  all  these  instances,  and  a 
half  dozen  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  General 
Wool  was  always  in  the  right,  and  all  his  officers,  re- 
gular and  volunteer,  in  the  wrong.  His  falling  out 
and  quarreling  with  the  whole  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction, clearly  demonstrates  thatthere  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  his  course  of  conduct  as  a milita- 
ry officer.  1 have  no  doubt  Gen.  Wool  means  well 
enoueh.  But  from  what  1 have  seen  of  him,  I am 
confident  he  has  neither  the  military  experience,  the 
stability  of  character,  or  the  perseverance  requisite 
to  constitute  a competent  commander  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition as  this.  On  this  account  his  entire  com- 
mand are  exceedingly  anxious  he  should  form  a junc- 
tion with  the  forces  at  Monterey,  that  we  may  come 
under  the  immediate  command  of  old  “Rough  and 
Ready.” 

Not  during  the  existence  of  the  barbarous  practice 
of  the  bastile  in  France,  were  its  victims  more  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  all  knowledge  of  the  world, 
than  we  poor  devils  in  this  section,  from  what  is 
transpiring  in  the  United  States.  There  seems  to 
be  a systematised  attempt  to  exclude  all  letters  and 
papers  from  reaching  us,  nor  is  that  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful. Thus  the  last  link  that  connects  us  with  ci- 
vilization is  cut  off,  creating,  as  you  may  well  ima- 
gine, a great  deal  of  feeling  and  excitement  among 
all  of  us  who  have  left  families,  kindred  and  friends 
behind,  that  we  might  serve  our  countiy  in  a foreign 
land.  What  adds  to  that  excitement,  is,  that  it  is 
concealed  from  the  officers  when  expiesses  are  sent  to 
San  Antonio;  and  that  when  they  return  they  only 
bring  packages  for  Gen.  Wool  and  a few  favorites 
about  head  quarters,  'i  his  line  of  policy  has  not  add- 
ed much  to  the  waning  popularity  of  our  command- 
ing General.  Gen.  Taylor  adopts  the  very  reverse 
of  such  a course  of  conduct,  and  every  facility  is  af- 
forded both  his  officers  and  men  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit all  letters  and  papers  that  may  be  designed  for 
them,  or  that  they  design  for  their  fiiends  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Surely  if  it  does  not  militate  against  the 
public  good  to  allow  this  interchange  of  communiea 
tion  with  their  friends,  in  Gen.  Taylor’s  command, 
who  has  thus  far  had  all  the  fighting  to  do,  it  cannot 
have  that  effect  in  Gen.  Wool’s  column,  who  has  not 
yet  approached  the  slightest  semblace  of  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  enemy.  1 have  not  heard  a word  from 
Cither  family  or  friends  since  I have  been  in  Mexico, 


now  going  on  four  months;  nor  have  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers of  my  acquaintance,  although  I am  satisfied  that 
both  leiters  and  papers  in  large  numbers  have  been 
transmitted  to  me  from  the  United  Slates. 

A Missouri  Republican  of  the  6th  September  found 
its  way  into  our  camp  a few  days  since,  and  never 
was  a popular  work  of  romance  sought  after  with 
more  avidity  than  it  was  by  all  the  Suckers.  It  was 
read  and  re  read,  until  it  fairly  tumbled  to  pieces  from 
being  handled;and  when  it  was  gone,  there  was  a ge- 
neral lamentation  even  among  those  who  had  read  it 
once,  but  were  anxious  to  read  it  again.  The  offi- 
cers have  come  to  the  determination  to  hire  an  ex- 
press, ana  send  him  to  San  Antonio  for  their  letters 
and  papers,  having  ascertained  there  is  any  quantity 
there  for  them.  A VOLUNTEER. 

“army  op  occupation.” 

The  steamer  Alabama,  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  14th  instant,  with  Brazos  Santiago  dates  to  the 
11th,  and  Monterey  to  the  1st  Dec.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  Alabama  are  Cols.  Mitchell  and  Ba- 
ker, Majors  Denny,  Gaines  and  Jones,  Capts.  Free- 
man, Berry,  Fenr.er,  Marshall  and  Elkin,  Lieuls. 
Potter,  Armstrong,  Humphrey,  Merritt,  Wilson,  Ma- 
lone, McRunnels,  Allen,  Poe  and  Curtis,  and  Drs. 
Cabanis,  Potter,  Wells  and  Scott.  We  notice  the 
names  also  of  Messrs.  Cozzens,  Hall,  Lear,  Jenkins, 
H.  Walley.  A.  Wilson,  P.  Bilde,  Sneade,  and  John 
Lane,  besides  256  sick  and  discharged  soldiers.  Col. 
Mitchell  and  Lieutenants  Potter  and  Armstrong 
are  among  those  who  were  badly  wounded  at  Mon- 
terey. 

The  Alabama  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea  twice  from 
Brazos,  with  a number  of  vessels  that  still  had  their 
cargoes  on  board.  The  bark  Wm  Ivy  was  blown 
off  on  the  6th  inst.,  with  a cargo  of  mules  on  board, 
and  had  not  returned  when  the  Alabama  sailed. 

The  steamboat  Sea,  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  go- 
vernment, was  totally  lost  on  the  6th  instant  on  the 
bar  at  Brazos  Santiago — ail  hands  saved.  She  was 
from  Tampico. 

Mr.  Lumsden,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  at  Tampico,  says 
in  letters  written  at  the  Brazos  on  the  6th  inst. — 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  this  morning  an 
old  IrieDd  in  a gentleman  direct  from  Monterey,  who 
gave  me  the  data  for  what  follows.  My  informant 
left  Monterey  on  the  27th  of  November.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor bad  returned  from  Saltillo,  and  expressed  him- 
self pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  city,  which 
was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  troops.  No  demon- 
stration against  Gen.  Worth  had  been  made  by  the 
enemy,  although  only  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  him.  His  scouts  had  discovered  about  3,000 
Mexican  cavalry,  said  to  have  bean  sent  from  San 
Luis  Potosi  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  their  horses. 

Gen.  Wool  has  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Taylor  to  oc- 
cupy forthwith  the  town  of  Parras,  admail  but  beau 
tiful  place  seventy  miles  northeast  of  Saltillo.  Gen. 
Wool  would  have  no  opposition  at  Parras,  as  the  in- 
habitants were  prepared  to  receive  him  peaceably. 
His  troops  are  represented  to  be  in  the  finest  health 
and  discipline. 

The  ultimate  plans  of  Gen.  Taylor  had  not  of 
course  been  fully  developed,  but  sufficient  was  known 
to  render  it  quite  certain  that  something  like  the 
following  outline  was  to  be  adhered  to.  He  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  the  government  of  the  call 
for  additional  troops.  He  would  therelore  occupy  all 
the  posts,  towns,  &.C.,  either  immediately  or  remote- 
ly, on  the  line  of  operations  to  Tampico. 

Lieut.  Col.  Riley  now  occupies  Mount  Morales 
with  the  2d  Regiment  of  U.  S.  infantry.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor would  himself  take  up  his  line  of  march  for  Vic- 
toria, where  rumor  has  it,  Santa  Anna  has  10, QUO 
choice  troops.  This  city  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  Gen.  Taylor,  in  order  that  he  may  secure  his  lines 
of  communication  in  an  attack  upon  San  Luis  Potosi 
Santa  Anna  knows  its  importance,  and  will  no  doubt 
resist  its  possession  by  our  troops.  But  1 shall  not 
speculate.  Gen.  Taylor  intended  to  march,  as  soon 
as  provisions  could  be  hastened  up — which  would 
probably  be  by  the  I0lh  December — with  the  3d,  4ih 
and  7th  infantry,  the  dragoons  under  Co).  Harney, 
who  had  arrived  at  Monterey,  Bragg’s  battery,  and 
two  regiments  of  volunteers,  which  latter  had  not 
been  designated. 

It  would  seem  that  Gen.  Taylor  himself  attached 
some  importance  to  the  rumor  of  Santa  Anna’s  10, - 

000  troops,  as  he  heads  in  person  the  expedition 
against  Victoria.  After  taking  this  point,  which  he 
most  assuredly  will  do,  it  is  thought  he  will  make  no 
further  demonstration  until  desired  reinforcements 
reach  him  from  Tampico. 

Should  Gen.  Butler’s  health  admit  of  it,  he  will  be 
left  at  Monterey  in  command,  otherwise  Col.  Smith, 

01  the  rifles,  will  be  detained  lor  that  purpose.  Gen. 
Butler’s  wound  was  not  improving;  indeed  it  is  said 
to  be  getting  worse.  The  air  of  Monterey  is  consid- 


ered unfavorable  to  wounded  invalids,  and  the  sur* 
geons  have  advised  that  all  such  should  leave  tha 
country  if  practicable. 

It  is  said,  and  on  good  authority,  that  Santa  Anna, 
fearing  the  congress  about  to  assemble  at  Mexico 
would  not  carry  out  his  measures,  or  fully  sustain 
him,  had  detached  and  marched  to  the  capital  7.000 
men,  under  the  pretence  of  pulling  down  another  out- 
break of  the  populace,  being  well  aware  that  Gen. 
Taylor  cannot  attack  him  in  his  strongholds  at  San 
Luis  for  some  two  months  or  more. 

It  is  now  conceded,  by  the  officers  of  our  army  ge- 
nerally that  the  Mexicans  will  fight.  San  Luis  Potosi 
is  in  a strong  state  of  defence,  and  is  daily  being 
strengthened  still  more,  and  it  may  be  that  the  battle* 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca,  and  those  of  Monterey, 
were  but  specimens  of  what  may  occur  before  San 
Luis.  Officers  believe  that  a harder  fight  than  any 
one  yet  is  before  them  San  Luis  Potosi  is  one  of 
the  richest  cities  in  all  Mexico,  being  directly  in  the 
mining  districts,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  the 
Mexicans  will  make  the  big  stand  there. 

In  closing  I will  add  that  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson  had 
leftCamargo  with  the  Alabamaand  Illinois  regiment*,, 
and  was  conveying  these  troops  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  intends  to  go  to  Tampico  by  water. 
Having  duly  reported  h>s  intentions  to  the  command- 
ing general,  an  express  was  despatched  and  arrived 
in  time,  ordering  General  Patterson  to  go  to  Tampi- 
co by  land.  Gen.  P.  and  staff  have  arrived  at  Mata- 
moros. 

Brazos  Santiago , Dec.  10. — Gen.  Shields,  who  il 
ordered  to  take  command  at  Tampico,  is  here,  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  embark.  Some  four  hundred 
of  the  Alabama  troops  will  leave  here  for  Tampico 
by  water;  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  will  go  by 
land. 

Gen.  Pillow  goes  back  from  this  place  to  take  com- 
mand in  Gen.  Patterson’s  column,  which  marches  for 
Victoria.  Gen.  Pillow  was  on  his  way  home,  but 
owing  to  letters  received  from  above,  developing 
something  of  the  future  operations  of  the  army,  as 
well  a*  letters  from  home  rendering  it  unnecessary 
for  his  return,  he  goes  back  to  his  command.  His 
health,  too,  is  greatly  improved. 

Dec.  lllh. — A rumor  which  needs  confirmation, 
but  which  was  believed  generally,  however,  reached 
this  place  three  days  ago,  stating  that  sixty  govern- 
ment wagons,  with  provisions,  specie,  &c.  lor  our  ar- 
my had  been  captured  by  Canales  somewhere  between 
Camargo  and  Mier.  No  particulars  stated.  Whe- 
ther this  be  true  or  not,  1 understand  that  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  the  incautious  and  unguarded  way  m 
which  the  trains  loo  often  move  would  render  their 
capture  no  difficult  thing. 

From  what  1 see  and  hear  in  certain  quarters,  I am 
more  and  more  inclined  to  believe  that  Santa  Anna 
intends  to  harrass  Gen.  Taylor,  and  that  a stand  will 
be  made  against  him  that  will  require  fighting,  and 
not  long  first. 

From  the  following  paragraphs,  extracted  from 
the  Matamoros  Flag,  we  conclude,  that  whilst  Gen. 
Patterson  himself  and  most  of  the  troops  that  were 
under  his  command  on  the  Rio  Grande,  have  gone 
by  sea  to  Tampico,  a portion  of  the  remainder,  under 
subordinate  officers,  are  now  ordered  to  march  by 
land  towards  Victoria,  with  a view  to  a junction  with 
Gen.  Taylor  at  that  place. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Tampico,  Gen.  Patterson  at  once  despatched  two 
companies  of  artillery,  under  Capt.  Norman,  to  that 
city  from  Camargo.  Capt.  N.  took  tw  o 18  pounders 
eight  12  pounders,  two  24  pound  howitzers,  and  a 
field  battery  of  6 pounders.  The  companies  number- 
ed 180  strong. 

Col.  Coffee,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Alabama 
regiment,  arrived  at  Matamoros  on  the  8th  inst.  on 
the  Hatchee  Eagle,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth. — 
The  portion  of  this  regiment  which  passed  down 
some  days  previously  had  taken  ship  lor  Tampico, 
but  were  oroered  ashore  again. 

The  third  and  fourth  regiments  Illinois  volunteers 
have  returned  to  Matamoros  from  the  mouth,  whith- 
er they  had  proceeded  only  a few  days  previous  from 
Camargo  on  their  way  to  Tampico  by  sea.  The 
third  regiment  is  commanded  by  Col.  Forman,  and 
the  fourth  by  Col.  Baker,  and  forms  a portion  ol  Ge- 
neral Shield’s  brigade.  Gen.  Shields  is  at  Tampico, 
and  those  two  Illinois  regiments  will  march  lrom 
Matamoros  under  Gen.  Patterson  to  meet  him  there 
— so  we  learn  from  the  Flag. 

The  Tennessee  cavalry,  since  their  arrival  at  Ma- 
tamoros, have  been  reorganized  into  squadrons — the 
reorganization  being  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  one  half  of  the  regiment  is  armed  as  dragoons, 
and  the  other  hall  as  mounted  riflemen. 

Jl  Duel,  look  place  on  the  5th  insl.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  between  Capt.  Stewart  and  Colonel 
Thompson,  ol  the  U.  S.  quartermaster’s  department. 
No  harm  done. 
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Three  companies  of  the  new  regiment  of  mounter! 
riflemen,  at  the  barracks  in  New  Orleans,  were  un- 
der orders  for  Tampico  and  were  to  sail  on  the  16th 
or  17th  inst. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  Nov-  11  th,  1846. 

Within  a day  or  two  past,  we  have  all  been  cn  the 
“gut  vive,"  arising  from  the  arrival  of  Major  Graham 
with  despatches  to  Gen.  Taylor  from  Washington, 
disapproving  of,  and  terminating  the  armistice,  and 
directing  an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  vi- 
gorous prosecution  of  the  war.  General  Taylor  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  disapproval  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  terras  of  the  armistice,  especially  as  he 
had  informed  them,  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  could  he  have  moved  his  army  an  inch 
beyond  Monterey,  short  of  the  sixty  days,  the  term 
during  which  the  armistice  was  to  last.  The  loco- 
focos  would  have  been  glad  to  have  raised  a shout 
over  this  action  of  Mr.  Polk,  had  not  their  mouths 
been  closed  by  the  consideration  that  two  of  three 
commissioners  who  fixed  upon  and  settled  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  were  distinguished  leaders  of  their 
parly — Col.  Davis,  a member  of  Congress  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Governor  Henderson,  from  Texas.  The 
former  of  the  gentlemen  has  gone  home  on  a furlough, 
but  it  is  well  understood  here,  that  his  place  of  des- 
tination is  VVasnington.  He  goes  there  with  the  de- 
termination to  defend  not  only  the  armistice,  but  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  itself,  in  the  event  of  either 
being  assailed  upon  the  floors  of  congress.  Both  are. 
and  have  been  very  unpopular  in  the  army  in  Mexico 
from  the  beginning,  although  it  is  an  admitted  fact, 
that  for  sixty  days  after  the  sanguinary  battle  at 
Monterey,  it  would  have  been  not  only  impracticable, 
but  impossible  for  Gen.  Taylor  to  have  moved  tow- 
ards the  city  of  Mexico 

Major  Graham  was  despatched  on  Thursday  last, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  fifty  dragoons,  to  Sal- 
tillo, and  from  thence  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  a for- 
mal notice  to  Santa  Anna  from  Gen.  Taylor,  inform 
ing  him  of  the  action  of  our  government  relative  to 
the  armistice,  and  notifying  him,  that  within  ten 
days  he  should  regard  the  armistice  as  at  an  end,  and 
in  obedience  with  instructions  from  his  government, 
renew  hostilities  against  Mexico.  Yesterday,  about 
noon,  Major  Graham  returned  to  this  city,  not  hav 
ing  been  allowed  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  pro- 
ceed farther  than  Saltillo.  The  Governor  of  that 
province,  however  received  his  communications  for 
Santa  Anna,  gave  him  an  official  acknowledgment 
thM  he  was  aware  of  llieir  contents,  and  promised  to 
deliver  them  to  Santa  Anna  with  ail  practicable  ex- 
pedition. While  at  Sallillo,  Major  Graham  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  from  sources  in  which  he  places  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  that  the  force  under  Santa 
Anna,  now  garrisoned  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  is  sixteen 
thousand,  and  that  there  were  then  on  the  way  to 
him,  six  thousand  men.  This  estimate  of  the  Mexi- 
can lorce  under  aims,  I entertain  not  the  remotest 
doubt,  is  correct,  and  I hazard  nothing  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  by  the  time  our  army  can  reach  San  Luis 
Potosi,  that  lorce  will  be  increased  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  1 speak  advisedly  iri  this  matter;  and  no  officer 
here,  of  any  standing,  questions  the  fact,  that  we  are 
to  have  a more  desperate  and  fatal  battle  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  than  has  yet  been  fought  by  us  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Gen.  Taylor  has  determined  to  move  forward  with 
all  practicable  speed,  making  his  depot  and  starting 
point  at  Saltillo.  Orders  have  been  issued  to  Gen. 
Worth  to  move  to  Saltillo  with  his  division,  and  to- 
morrow morning  he  lakes  up  his  line  of  march.  It  is 
also  asserted,  and  not  without  good  reasons  for  so 
doing,  that  a messenger  will  be  despatched  to  Gene- 
ral Wool  during  the  day,  directing  him  to  march  with 
bis  column  also,  to  Saltillo.  Heretofore,  this  column 
has  not  been  relied  upon  in  the  least,  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
to  render  him  any  facilities  or  assistance  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Mexico.  But  the  battle  at  Monterey,  and  the 
immense  force  of  effective  men  gathering  at  San  Lu- 
is Potosi  under  Santa  Anna,  has  produced  a magic 
change  in  his  mind,  and  he  now  takes  the  ground, 
that  the  exigencies  that  surround  him  render  the  ne- 
cessily  imperative,  that  the  column  of  Gen.  Wool 
should  form  a junction  with  him  at  Sallillo.  He  de- 
signs making  a personal  reconnoisance  of  the  country 
between  here  and  Saltillo,  and  oil  tiis  return  from 
that  place,  he  will  move  forward  with  all  the  remain- 
ing forces  that  he  intends  taking  up  with  him.  From 
wl.al  1 have  been  able  to  gather  at  headquarters,  Gen. 
Taylor  expects  that  it  will  take  at  least  two  months 
for  him  to  placp  a sufficient  amount  of  subsistence 
for  his  army  at  Saltillo,  to  justify  bis  moving  Irom 
there  upon  San  Luis  Potosi.  By  that  time,  the  en- 
tire force  be  relies  upon  to  allack  Santa  Anna,  will 
have  readied  Sallillo,  and  he  can  move  forward  with 
certainty  and  saiety. 

The  distance  from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  hundred 


miles.  I am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Most  of  this  march 
will  be  through  a country  very  difficult  to  subsist  an 
army  in,  a large  portion  of  which  is  watered  by  arti 
ficial  means.  Ten  miles  a day  is  a fair  estimate  of 
the  distance  the  army  will  average  in  marching  be- 
tween the  two  points.  So  that,  taking  into  consider- 
ation that  January  and  February  are  the  two  wet 
months  in  this  country,  no  fight  or  collision  between 
the  two  armies  can  reasonably  be  looked  for,  earlier 
than  the  last  of  March,  or  the  forepart  of  April.  If 
it  be  true  that  Tampico  is  in  the  possession  of  Ame- 
rican forces,  and  a communication  is  immediately 
opened  between  there  and  Saltillo,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected toallow  of ourdrawing subsistence  from  there, 
instead  of  Camargo,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  our 
operations  beyond  Saltillo,  and  more  especially,  if 
it  also  turns  out  correct,  that  the  river  above  Tam- 
pico is  navigable  for  some  seventy  five  or  eighty 
miles. 

The  impression  prevails  here  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  informed  circles,  that  the  Mexican 
Government  will  make  its  last  attempt  at  resistance 
at  San  Luis  Potosi.  and  that  if  ( as  they  will  be ) they 
are  defeated  there, they  will  then  come  to  our  terms 
iu  establishing  peace  once  more  between  the  two  na- 
tions. I estimate  the  Mexican  character  in  a diffe- 
rent light,  and  arrive  at  the  opposite  conclusion  ex- 
pressed by  Ihe  majority  in  this  city.  1 believe  that 
if  defeated  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  they  will  fall  back 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  this  country  is  only  to  be 
achieved  by  wading  through  fields  fertilized  with 
carriage.  Had  the  entire  Mexican  force  at  Monte- 
rey been  taken  prisoners,  deprived  of  their  arms,  and 
treated  a«  enemies  of  our  country,  a different  slate  of 
things  would  at  this  time  have  exi-ted.  But  allow- 
ing nearly  five  thousand  of  the  flower  of  their  regular 
army  to  withdraw  with  their  small  arms,  furnished 
the  enemy  a nucleus  around  which  they  have  rapidly 
gathered  a force  of  twenty  two  thousand  to  resist  our 
arms.  Incapable  of  estimating  or  appreciating  a 
magnanimous  act,  our  indulgence  and  liberality  to 
wards  them  is  construed  into  fear,  or  the  result  of 
compulsion;  and  that  they  only  fall  back  for  the  lime 
being,  that  they  may  attack  us  with  renewed  vigor 
and  hostility. 

Ampudia,  by  surrendering  this  city  and  capitulat- 
ing, has  terminated  his  military  career  forever  in 
Mexico.  To  escape  violence  at  the  hands  of  his  ow.. 
men  whom  he  led  to  battle,  it  became  necessary  for 
Gen.  Worth  and  one  or  two  others  to  escort  him  out 
of  the  city.  And  he  only  then  succeeded  in  reaching 
Uadalagara  (pronounced  Wetherlagara,)  where  he 
was  seized  by  his  own  countrymen,  incarcerated 
within  the  walls  of  a prison,  where  he  will  remain 
until  he  is  tried  and  cashiered,  or  shot  as  a traitor  to 
Ins  country.  During  the  whole  battle  at  Monterey 
he  never  made  his  appearance  upon  the  field,  but  re- 
mained safely  immured  in  the  large  Catholic  church 
on  the  mam  Plaza,  from  whence  he  gave  his  orders, 
as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  forces. — 

1 mention  this,  to  show  you  that  the  surrender  of 
Monterey  by  Ampudia,  met  with  every  thing  else  but 
the  favor  or  approbation  of  either  his  army  or  his 
government. 

Maj.  Gen.  Butler,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  left  here  with 
his  division,  to  garrison  and  protect  our  interests  iu 
this  city.  This  has  created  a great  deal  of  dissatis- 
laction  among  the  volunteers,  and  caused  no  little 
excitement  among  a portion  of  them  at  least.  In  his 
division  is  the  regiment  of  Kentuckians  that  were 
here  at  the  battle  in  September,  arid  who  were  the 
only  volunteers  on  the  ground  but  what  participated 
in  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of  that  fight.  They  are 
exasperated  Oeyond  description,  at  being  left  behind 
again,  when  there  is  a moral  certainty  that,  by  ad- 
vancing with  the  main  army,  they  could  have  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  valor  in  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy.  They  have  accordingly  sent  word 
to  Geo.  Taylor,  that  under  the  circumstances,  if  they 
are  not  taken  forward  and  allowed  to  participate  in 
any  future  battle  that  may  be  fought,  they  will  muti 
nize  to  a man  and  return  to  their  homes.  To  me  it 
looks  like  the  most  short  sighted  policy,  to  throw  a 
large  body  of  volunteers  together  to  garrison  any 
town  or  city.  Those  at  all  acquainted  with  their 
temperament  and  habits  in  life  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  very  worst  service  that  can 
be  assigned  them.  That  is  a duty,  which  should  in 
the  main  be  assigned  to  the  regulars,  whose  rigid  dis- 
cipline peculiarly  adapts  them  to  that  service,  while 
the  volunteers  should  be  led  forward  and  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  fight.  The  insinuations  of  some, 
and  open  speculations  of  others,  that  in  the  heat  of  a 
battle  they  would  be  found  incompetent  to  the  con- 
test,  has  been  repudiated  by  their  undaunted  bravery, 
and  valorous  achievements  in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 
Where  is  there  a regiment  of  regulars,  or  a regular 
officer,  that  would  have  led  a regiment  to  cliargo  up- 


on a fort  containingdouble  their  numbers  and  a large 
piece  of  ordnance,  with  nothing  but  rifles  without 
bayonets?  Yet  it  was  done  by  the  Mississippians, 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  their  fort,  who  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  valor  and  bravery  of  the  volun- 
teers. It  is  therefore  looked  upon  and  regarded  here, 
as  a studied  design,  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,  and 
leave  the  volunteers  behind  to  garrison  Camargo, 
Mier,  Seralvo  and  Monterey,  while  the  regulars  to  a 
man  are  to  be  pushed  forward  that  the  brows  of  their 
commanders  alone  may  be  decked  with  the  laurels  of 
valorous  deeds.  By  this  species  of  injustice,  its 
participators  may  hope  to  crush  forever  the  volunteer 
system,  and  thus  increase  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  forces  of  a mercenary  soldiery;  but  they  will  in 
the  end,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil, 
discover  they  have  reckoned  without  their  hosts. — 
Nearly  a majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have 
volunteers  in  Mexico.  The  outrage,  injustice  and 
indignities  that  have  been  visited  upon  them  during 
this  whole  campaign,  will  not  go  unredressed.  And 
if,  when  the  progress  of  this  Marshall  come  to  be  the 
subject  matter  of  investigation  before  Hie  people  of 
our  nation,  when  its  horizon  is  once  more  encircled 
by  the  bow  of  peace,  the  regular  army  shall  find  it- 
self on  the  verge  of  destruction,  hurled  thither  by  the 
whirlwind  of  public  indignation,  they  can  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  during  ttie  war 
with  Mexico,  they  aroused  the  storm,  the  peltings  of 
which  they  are  then  encountering.  This  is  no  idle 
speculation.  It  is  based  upon  realities  that  not  only 
exist,  but  which  pervade  the  whole  volunteer  force 
in  this  country.  They  are  only  restrained  from  giv- 
ing vent  to  their  indignation  through  the  public 
prints,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  articles  and  regulations  of  war, 
that  for  the  time  being  fetter  them  in  an  unrestrained 
expression  of  opinion. 

Under  instructions  from  Washington  Gen.  Patter- 
son has  been  directed  to  fit  out  immediately  an  ex- 
pedition to  march  against  Tampico.  Although  every 
exertion  has  been  made  on  his  part  to  leave  at  the 
earliest  pussible  moment,  he  has  encountered  nothing 
but  obstacles  from  those  departments  filled  by  re- 
gular officers,  through  which  alone  he  can  complete 
his  arrangements  and  commence  his  march.  The 
rea-on  for  this  is  obvious.  According  to  the  new 
Army  Register,  he  is  one  of  the  "■classified  gentlemen," 
whose  military  existence  is  only  to  I, .si  pending  this 
war;  and  with  the  incubus  hanging  upon  him,  of  be- 
ing a volunteer,  but  little  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his 
wants,  though  striving  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  go- 
vei  nment.  His  perseverance  and  fixed  determination 
will,  however,  yet  overcome  all  difficulties  thrown  in 
his  way,  and  his  friends  here  say  that  in  a few  days 
he  will  be  in  motion.  Brigadier  General  Pillow,  it 
is  supposed,  will  accompany  the  expedition,  and 
General  Mar>hall,  of  Kentucky,  be  left  at  Camargo 
in  command  of  that  post.  The  principal  part  of  gen. 
Patterson's  command  will  be  composed  of  volunteers; 
but  what  regiments  he  designs  taking,  I have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  in  this  city.  It  may  be  that  if 
it  be  true  that  the  naval  forces  have  taken  Tampico, 
that  the  necessity  of  this  expedition  is  at  an  end,  al- 
though a force  to  guard  Ihe  place  anJ  protect  the 
depot  that  it  is  contemplated  establishing  there,  will 
become  indispensable. 

Intelligent  Mexicans  in  this  city,  assert  with  grent 
confidence,  that  alter  general  Taylor  retires  from 
Monterey,  and  his  forces  are  divided  between  this 
place  and  Saltillo,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  repos- 
sess themselves  of  this  hitherto  impregnanle  position. 
They  also  express  themselves  that  us  sure  as  such 
effort  is  made,  it  will  be  crowned  with  success.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  that  no  apprehensions  are  enter- 
tained upon  that  score  by  general  Taylor;  and  if  the 
Mexicans  desire  to  see  this  ancient  city  laid  waste, 
and  its  inhabitants  driven  like  chat!'  before  the  wind, 
to  shelter  and  refuge  in  the  caverns  ol  the  mountains 
that  overhang  and  surround  llieir  city,  let  them  take 
up  arms  against  general  Butler  and  his  division,  that 
will  be  let l to  protect  and  garrison  this  place.  No 
flag  ol  truce  will  avail  them.  Neither  will  armistice 
or  capitulation  be  lelllhera, behind  which  they  can  re- 
tire when  overpowered  and  conquered  by  our  forces. 
The  perversion  given  by  them,  of  the  motives  that 
prompted  general  Taylor  to  listen  to  their  proposi- 
tion lor  an  armistice  and  capitulation  in  September 
last,  cuts  oil  every  hope  of  any  repetition  of  it,  in  the 
event  of  a renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  plains  of 
Monterey.  I question  whether  any  thing  short  of 
extermination,  would  satisfy  our  forces,  if  the  Mexi- 
cans dare  to  venture  an  attack  upon  Monterey  with  a 
view  of  repossessing  it. 

Captain  Randolph  Ridgely,  of  the  3J  artillery,  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  most  valuable  officers  in  the  army, 
and  universally  esteemed  here  by  all  who  knew  him, 
died  a few  days  since  from  a fracture  in  the  skull, 
caused  by  being  thrown  Irom  his  horse.  He  was 
ono  of  (lie  most  finished  horsemen  in  tbo  army,  which 
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caused  the  more  astonishment  among  his  friends  at 
the  happening  of  the  accident.  He  lingered  three 
days,  during  which  entire  period  he  lav  perfectly 
senseless,  recognizing  neither  persons  or  things.  His 
remains  were  laid  alongside  side  those  of  his  valiant 
comrades  who  fell  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  Sep- 
tember. Around  them  all,  a beautiful  enclosure  of 
faced  stone  has  been  reared,  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  wall  of  which,  a large  square  monument  is  be- 
ing built.  A stone  with  appropriate  inscriptions  will 
adorn  the  monument,  about  midway  of  its  height, 
the  whole  the  work  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
battle  that  caused  the  death  of  the  fallen,  to  whose 
memory  the  work  is  reared.  The  place  where  their 
remains  rest,  and  where  this  work  is  done,  is  imme- 
diately fronting  the  headquarters  of  general  Taylor, 
at  the  encampment  four  miles  from  the  city.  The 
health  of  the  troops  generally  is  excellent,  most  of 
the  sickness  being  among  the  wounded. 

GOMEZ- 

Brazos  Santiago,  Texas  Nov.  21,  1846 

Ere  this  reaches  you,  you  will  doubtless,  have 
heard  of  the  taking  of  Tampico  by  our  naval  forces, 
without  expending  an  ounce  of  powder.  The  recep- 
tion ol  the  news  here  has  entirely  changed  the  as- 
pect of  things;  the  depot  of  subsistence  will  be  chang- 
ed from  this  point  to  Tampico,  so  far  as  the  main 
force  under  gen.  Taylor  is  concerned.  The  steamer 
Sea,  with  a portion  of  the  2d  artillery,  was  sent  round 
from  this  place  to  Tampico  on  the  20lh  instant,  with 
a view  of  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  to  he  ready  to  transport  troops  and  subsistence 
to  its  head  waters  as  fast  as  they  reach  here.  It  is 
asserted,  with  much  confidence,  by  those  who  pr  )• 
fess  to  have  know  ledge  of  the  navigatio  i of  the  river, 
that  boat-  can  ascend  it  some  two  hundred  miles 
above  Tampico.  Should  this  information  prove  to 
be  correct,  upon  actual  experiment,  it  will  enable 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  to  make  its  pro- 
vision depot  within  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  of 
San  Luis  Potosi.  This  would  greatly  accelerate  the 
movements  ol  gen.  Taylor,  and  enable  him  to  make 
an  attack  upon  San  Luis  Potosi — now,  the  strong 
post  of  the  Mexicans — at  least  a month  earlier  Ilian 
he  anticipated  previous  to  that  point  being  secured 
by  our  forces. 

The  movements  here  have  been  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  expedition.  This  morning  at  9 o’clock, 
the  steamship  Neptune  was  despatched  to  Tampico 
with  several  companies  of  regulars  under  the  com- 
mand Col.  Gates,  2d  artillery;  and  others  will  be 
sent  forward  in  a day  or  two.  The  whole  number 
of  regulars  shipped  from  here  to-day  on  the  steamers 
Sea  and  Neptune  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  steamer  Brown-ville  arrived  at  the  mouth  this 
morning,  four  days  from  C..margo,  having  left  there 
on  the  17lh  instant.  By  her  I learn  that  Capt.  Mc- 
Lean, the  bearer  of  despatches  from  Washington, 
reached  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  night  of  the  11th  iust. 
They  were  of  such  a nature  as  to  change  hi»  previous 
plan  of  operations.  The  idea  of  making  Saltillo  his 
starting  point  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  order  di- 
recting gen.  Worth  to  move  on  the  12th  instant  for 
Saltillo,  countermanded.  At  present  every  thing  will 
remain  in  statu  quo  at  Monterey,  until  it  has  been 
positively  ascertained  how  far  up  the  liver  from 
Tampico  a subsistence  depot  can  be  established. — 
That  determined  upon,  Gen.  Taylor  will  march  the 
main  body  ol  his  forces  directly  to  that  point,  and 
remain  there  until  he  lakes  up  his  march  to  move 
directly  upon  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  from  thence  he 
will  have  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  march 
his  army,  previous  to  paying  his  respects  to  Santa 
Anna.  The  Mexican  force  which  he  will  have  to 
meet  and  conquer,  will  not  be  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand. This  assertion  is  based  upon  information,  upon 
which  you  can  place  the  most  implicit  reliance. 

The  health  of  the  volunteers,  irom  the  mouth  to 
Camargo,  continues  to  be  bad.  From  a careful  esli 
male,  made  by  several  officers  hi  command  of  dif- 
ferent regiments,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed that  not  less  ihan  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  have 
inane  their  graves  upon  the  hanks  ol  the  Rio  Grande. 
Many  place  the  number  still  greater  than  this,  but 
Heaven  knows  the  estimate  ol  the  officers  is  suffi- 
ciently appalling,  without  increasing  it.  The  dis 
satislactiou  among  them  is  very  great  at  their  being 
left  in  a wholly  inactive  cuudilion;  and  this  excite 
menl  is  by  no  means  diminished  at  their  seeing  com- 
pany after  company  ol  regulars,  and  new  recruits  at 
that,  sent  lorvvard  to  Monterey  and  Tampico,  who 
have  just  landed  lrom  the  United  Slates,  while  they 
who  have  been  buffeting  the  diseases  ol  this  climate 
for  nearly  four  months,  are  left  behind,  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  disease  and  death.  If  the  United  Slates  call 
lor  more  volunteers,  those  who  respond  to  the  call 
are  fools,  unless  they  stipulate,  before  leaving  home, 
anu  bring  orders  to  that  effect  from  Washington,  that 
they  shall  at  once  be  put  into  active  service. 


The  steamer  McKim,  which  came  in  on  the  19'h 
from  New  Orleans,  brought  the  glorious  arid  gratify- 
ing news  of  the  great  whig  victory  achieved  in  the 
Empire  Slate.  It  has  thrown  the  locos  in  this  re- 
gion into  a perpetual  shake  of  fever  and  ague,  and 
they  are  astonished  that  the  war  is  not  more  popular 
with  the  people  of  N.  York.  Some  of  them  think  it 
looks  mightily  like  making  old  “Rough  and  Ready.” 
president,  and  they  swear  that  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
administration  should  get  up  this  war  with  Mexico, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital  for  them 
selves  and  the  whigs  are  about  depriving  them  of  all 
the  thunder  of  it.  But  enough  of  polites.  The  gri- 
maces of  my  Polk  friends  have  been  so  terrible  since 
the  arrival  of  the  news,  and  their  curses  against  the 
whigs  so  ferocious,  that  I could  not  avoid  indulging 
in  a few  reflections  touching  their  wailings. 

There  is  now  lying  off  here  about  fifty  sail  of  ves- 
sels, most  of  which  are  in  the  employ  of  'he  govern 
ment,  transporting  subsistence  and  forage  from  New 
Orleans.  Several  vessels,  loaded  with  government 
stores,  have  lately  been  wrecked,  or  come  here  with 
their  cargoes  m a damaged  state.  On  Monday,  tba 
23d  instant,  lieut.  French,  the  acting  commissary  at 
this  post,  has  a large  sale  of  damaged  stores.  Among 
the  items  enumerated  in  his  advertisement  I notice 
two  thousand  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and 
eight  hundred  barrels  of  bread.  There  are  a number 
of  speculators  here  with  a view  of  attending  the  sale, 
n nd  from  present  appearances  there  will  be  little  or 
no  loss. 

The  edict  has  already  been  issued  against  the  ad- 
mission of  all  liquors, or  goods  of  any  kind,  into  Tam- 
pi-o.  Even  sutlleis  are  prohibited  from  landing- 
goods  there,  unless  called  for  by  the  military  com 
mander  of  the  post.  In  fine,  the  notice  of  major 
Gardner  is,  that  Tampico  is  under  the  most  rigid 
system  of  martial  law.  Those  troops  have  been  sent 
here  without  any  orders  whatever  from  Washing- 
ton, or  any  of  the  commanding  generals  in  Mexico. 
It  is,  as  1 understand  it,  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
officer  in  command  at  Point  Isabel.  This  regiment 
was  destined  for  gen.  Taylor  at  Monterey,  and  their 
transportation  to  Tampico  may  meet  with  his  ap 
probation.  D. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  prepared  a comprehen- 
sive synopsis  of  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  laid  before  congress  a few  days 
since,  of  which  we  avail.  The  statistical  year,  it 
will  be  observed,  now  terminates  on  the  30th  June, 
instead  of  as  formerly  on  the  30th  November. 

The  imports  and  exports,  &c.  of  the  year  termin- 
ating on  the  30th  June  1846,  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before. 

STATEMENT 

Of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  3i)th  June,  1846,  compared  with  the  same 
of  the  preceding  year: 

IMPORTS. 

June  30,  1845.  June  30  ’46. 
Specie  and  bullion  $4,070,242  $3  777.732 

Foreign  goods  free  of  duty  18,077.598  20,y.90,007 

Do.  paying  duties 
(ad  valorem)  .60,191,862 

Foreign  goods  paying  duties 

(specific)  34  914,862 


Total  imports 


117,254.564 

EXPORTS. 

$7,762,094 
2,413,050 


60,660,453 
36  263,784 
121,691,976 


3,484  417 
2 343,629 


2,107,292  2,702,251 


3.064,439 
15  346  830 
98,454.330 
844  447 


2,820.326 
11.346  623 
101,718,042 
423.851 


Foreign  specie  and  bullion 
Foreign  goods  free  of  duty 
Foreign  goods  paying  duties 
(ad  valorem) 

Foreign  goods  paying  duties 
(specific) 

Total  re-exported 
Domestic  produce  exported 
Do.  gold  and  silver  coin  do. 

Total  exports  114  646  606  ))3,4S8  516 

Total  imports  and  exports  231,901,170  235,130  492 
The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  during 
the  year  were 

Imports  $4  070,242  3.777,732 

Exports  8,606.495  3 905  268 

Excess  of  exports  4,536  253  127  536 

The  amount  of  the  above  imports  and  exports  whicii 
wi  re  carried  in  American  and  foreign  vessels  respective- 
ly, is  as  follows: 

Foreign  goods,  imported  in 

American  vessels,  $102,438,481  106,900,891 

Foreign  goods,  re  exported 
in  American  vessels  11,459,319  7,015,765 

Domestic  produce,  exported 
in  American  vessels  75,483.123  78.634,410 

Tuts!  in  American  vessels  189,330,923  192,551,066 


Foreign  goods  imported  in 
foreign  vessels 
Do.  re-exported  in  do. 
Domestic  produce  exported 
in  do. 


11,816  083 
3,887,51 1 


15,683.623 

3,430.858 


23,816,653  23,507.433 


ota  1 in  foreign  vessels  42  520,247  42.621.965 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  with  their  crews 
entering  and  clearing  from  the  United  States,  were  aa 
follows: 

AMERICAN  VESSELS. 


1845. 

1845. 

Ent'd. 

Cl’d. 

Ent’d. 

Cl'd. 

Tonnage 

2,035.486  2,053,970 

2,151.114 

2,321  092 

Number 

8 133 

8,197 

8 111 

8 451 

Crews  ^ 

men  99  020 

100,704 

105  145 

103  651 

boys  2 562 

2,462 

1,781 

1,941 

FOREIGN  VESSELS. 

1845. 

1846. 

Ent’d. 

Cl’d. 

E t’d. 

Cl’d. 

Number 

5,590 

5 583 

5.707 

6,770 

Tonnage 

910,566 

930  270 

959  789 

963,178 

Crews  | 

men  55,315 

54,657 

109.972 

53  895 

boys  700 

720 

583 

545 

The  tonnage  belonging  to  the  Unijed  States  is  as  fol- 
lows, in  tons  and  95  lbs.: 


1845. 

1846. 

Registered — permanent 

882.533  48 

910,338  34 

Do.  temporary 

2T2  623  i)l 

219  943  15 

Total  registered 

1.095  172  44 

1,130  286  49 

Enrolled  ai  d licensed — 

permanent 

1,264  000  44 

1 371.918  60 

Do.  temporary 

18,283  62 

27,371  25 

Total  enrolled  &,  licens- 

ed 

1,282  344  11 

1,390  289  85 

Licensed  under  20  tons 

— coasting  trade 

32,320  45 

25  706  28 

Do.  cod  fishery 

7 165  01 

6 801  14 

Total  licensed  under  20 

tons 

39,485  46 

32,508  42 

Aggregate  of  the  above 

tonnage 

2,417,002  06 

2,562,004  81 

The  registered  and  en- 

rolled  tonnage  in  the 

whale  fishery  is 

190,695  65 

186  980  16 

The  registered  steam- 

boat  tonnage 

6,491  51 

6,286  89 

The  proportion  of  enroll- 

ed  and  licensed  ton- 

nage  employed  in  the 

coasiing  trade  is 

1.190  898  27 

1,289  807  89 

Do.  in  l lie  cod  fisheries 

69,825  66 

72,516  17 

Do.  in  the  mackerel  fish- 

ery 

21  412  16 

36,463  16 

Do.  in  the  whale  fishery 

206  92 

439  58 

Total 

1,282,344  11 

1,399,289  85 

The  proportion  of  theen- 

rolled  and  licensed 

tonnage  employed  in 

the  coasting  trade  (as 

above)  winch  consists 

of  steamboats,  is 

319,527  07 

341,600  86 

The  number  of  vessels 

buili  in  the  United 

Stales,  during  the  year 

is 

1,033 

1,420 

And  their  tonnage  is 

146,018  02 

188,203  93 

STATEMENT 

Of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth, 

produce,  and 

manufacture  of  the  Unittd  Slates  for  the  year  ending 

30 th  June,  1846,  compared  with  the  precedimg  year. 

The  sea. 

1845. 

1846. 

Fisheries. 



— 

Dried  fish  or  codfisheries 

803,353 

699,553 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries 

— (herring,  shad,  salmon. 

mackerel) 

208,654 

230.495 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil 

1,520  363 

946  298 

Spermaceti  oil 

985.195 

697.570 

YVhalebone 

762,642 

583.870 

Spermaceti  candles 

236  917 

295  606 

$4,507,124 

$3  455,398 

The  forest. 

Skins  and  lurs 

1,248  355 

1,068.008 

Ginseng 

177,146 

237,562 

$1,425,501 

$1,300,571 

Product  of  wood. 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  hewn 

timber 

1,S53  322 

2,319,443 

Oilier  lumber 

390,505 

324  979 

Masts  and  spars 

28,692 

21  582 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 

70,616 

61.382 

All  manufactures  of  wood 

677,420 

957,790 

Naval  stores — tar,  pilch,  rosin. 

turpentine 

814,969 

1,085  712 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

1.210,496 

735,789 

$5,124,920 

$5,506,677 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Products  of  animals. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cat- 
tle 

Butter  and  cheese 
Pork,  (pickled)  bacon,  lard,  live 
hogs 

Horses  and  mules 
Sheep 


Vegetable  food. 
Wheat 
Flour 

Indian  corn 
Indian  meal 
Rve  meal 

Rye,  oats,  other  small 
and  pulse 
Biscuit  or  shipbread 
Potatoes 
Apples 
Rice 


grain 


Tobacco 
Conon  < ’4S-'  lbs' 


1 | '46,  lbs.  647,553,055  f 
All  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts 
Flaxseed 
Hops 

Brown  sugar 
Indigo 


1,926,809 

878,865 

2.474.208 

1,063.087 

2,991.284 
3S5.488 
23  918 

3,883.884 
382  382 
30.303 

$6  206,393 

$7,833,864 

336  779 
6', 398,593 
411  741 
641,552 
112,908 

1,681.975 
11.668.669 
1,186  663 
945.081 
138,110 

177.953 
356.294 
122  926 
81.306 
2,160,456 

638  221 
366  668 

69.934 

69.934 
2,564,99  i 

$9,810  508 
7,469,819 

$19  329  585 
8,478,270 

61,769,643 

42,767,341 

81,978 

90,341 

11,107 

70 

165.438 
41  692 
7,285 
80 

$183,496 

$214,455 

furs, 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  sea— fisheries 
The  forest — skins,  and 
and  ginseng 
Product  of  wood 
Agriculture — product  of  ani- 
mals 

Vegetable  food 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

All  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts 

Manufactures 
of  cotton 


4,507,124 


1 425,501 
5,124,920 


6 20fi  391 
9 810.509 
7,409,819 
51,739,643 


| The  official  returns  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
3,458,398  j lead  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  eight  months  ending 
5th  September,  are  as  follows: 

1844  .£194.271 

1845  161.903 

1846  107,893 
As  the  average  value  of  the  article  during  this 


1,300,571 

5,506,677 


7,893,864 
19,329  595 


6 47-i,27o  period  was  about  .£18  per  ton  of  2.240  lbs.  the  cor- 


42,766,341 


Lead 

Wool 

Articles  not  enumerated 
Manufactured 
Other 


183,496 
4 099,832 
4,327.929 
1,477,049 
342,646 


214.455 
4,921  895 
3 545.181 
1,101,819 
614,518 
203,996 


1,269.333 

1.315,578 


1,379,567 

1,490,383 


$99,299,776  $102,141,893 


TONNAGE  Or  EACH  STATE. 

Tonnage  of  the  several  slates  and  territories  on 
the  30th  June — 


MANUFACTURES. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles 

Leather,  bools  and  shoes 

Household  furniture 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Wax 

Spirits  from  grain 
Beer.  ale.  porter,  and  cider 


line 

Cordage  and  cable 
Iron — pig,  bar,  and  nails 
Castings 

Ail  manufactures  of 
Spirits  from  molasses 
Sugar  refined 
Chocolate 
Gunpowder 
Copper  and  brass 
Medicinal  drugs 


Cotton  piece  goods — 
Printed  and  colored 
White 
Nankeens 

Twist  yarn  and  tread 
All  other  manufactures  of 


Flax  and  hemp — bags  and  all 
manufactures  of 
Wearing  apparel 
Combs  and  buttons 
Brushes 

Billiards  tables  and  apparatus 
Umbrellas  and  parasols 
Leather  and  morocco  skins  not 
sold  per  pound 
Fire  engines  and  apparatus 
Printing  presses  and  type 
Musical  instruments 
Books  and  maps 
Paper  and  stationery 
Paints  and  varnish 
Vinegar 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 
Manufactures  of  glass 
Tin 

Pewter  and  lead 
Marble  and  atone 
Gold  and  silver  and  gold 
F"  leaf 
Gold  and  silver  coin 
Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry 
Molasses 
Trunks 

Bricks  and  lime 
Domestic  salt 


Lead 


; ’45,  lbs.  10,18S,024  ) 
' ’46,  lbs.  16,827,766  f 
Wool.  lbs.  668  386 
Articles  not  enumerated 
Manufactured 
Other 


623.946 

630,041 

328,091 

316  516 

277.488 

317,712 

55.821 

87,712 

70,597 

74,722 

20,847 

24,375 

234,794 

162,790 

76.108 

73,710 

69  582 

67.735 

d 533,493 

695,914 

l* 

92,614 

159.915 

55.016 

62  775 

77  669 

122,226 

118,218 

107,905 

649.100 

921  652 

316,118 

268.652 

164,662 

392  312 

1.461 

2 177 

122.599 

140  879 

94  736 

62.038 

212,837 

200  505 

$4,099,832 

$4,921,995 

516,243 

380  549 

2,343  104 

1,978,331 

1,174  038 

848  989 

14  379 

81,813 

280,164 

255,799 

$4,327,928 

$3,545,481 

14,762 

12  129 

59.653 

45,140 

23  794 

35,945 

2,206 

3,110 

1,551 

1,583 

2,533 

2 447 

16,363 

25,667 

12  660 

9,802 

26,774 

43.792 

18  309 

25.375 

43.298 

63.567 

106,190 

124.597 

56  165 

52.182 

14,375 

17,489 

7.393 

6,521 

98.760 

90,860 

10.114 

8,902 

14,404 

10  278 

17,626 

14,234 

3.228 

3660 

844,446 

423  851 

10.435 

24,420 

20.771 

1,531 

3.336 

10,613 

8.701 

12,578 

45,151 

30,520 

$1,477,049 

©1,101,873 

342,646 

614,516 

203,996 

1,269,333 

1,379  566 

1,315,573 

1,590.303 

$2,634,916 

$2,869,869 

1845. 

1846. 

Maine 

320  059  67 

358  123  64 

New  Hampshire 

23  770  75 

20.708  40; 

Vermont 

2 318  73 

2.048  19’ 

Massachusetts 

524  994  80 

541  520  29 

Rhode  Island 

47  209  02 

49,537  53 

Connecticut 

91  568  14 

99  023  00 

New  York 

625  875  01 

655  695  78 

New  Jersey 

69  970  41 

76016  12 

Pennsylvania 

147  812  75 

148.058  33 

Del  a"  are 

11.934  59 

li  837  30 

Maryland 

118.164  38 

128  453  03 

District  of  Columbia 

20  617  13 

22  355  33 

V irginia 

50.705  09 

53  641  24 

North  Carolina 

39  861  90 

41  224  59 

South  Carolina 

19  615  23 

19  936  40 

Georgia 

16  140  31 

18  lit)  62 

Florida 

11.355  25 

11 86fi  16 

Alabama 

17,909  58 

22  537  45 

Mississippi 

1 055  43 

1.055  43 

Louisiana 

170  525  23 

181  258  44 

Missouri 

18  905  69 

22  425  92 

•ennessee 

2 809  23 

2,809  23 

Kentucky 

8 751  02 

8.172  25 

Ohio 

35  296  91 

39  917  39 

Michigan 

19,775  67 

25  952  90 

Total 

2,417  002  06 

2,562,084  81 

responding  amounts  wo  aid  be  about — 

1844  lbs.  24.176.000 

1845  20  16(1  000 

1846  13,440.000 

Showing  a decrease  at  the  rate  of  nearly  50  per 

cent,  in  two  years. 

As  there  are  no  official  or  other  statistics  of  the 
total  production  of  the  lead  mines  of  Great  Britain 
that  can  be  relied  upon,  as  in  our  mines,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  this  decline  in  exporta- 
tion be  attributable  to  reduced  products,  or  increas- 
ed consumption  at  home;  it  is  most  probable,  howe- 
ver, that  it  is  attributable  to  both  causes;  be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  as  Great  Britain  i-  exclusively 
an  exporter  of  the  article,  the  effect  is  the  same  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  so  far  as  other  nations  are 
concerned. 

Spain,  the  next  most  important  lead  producing 
conntiy,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  declining  in  its 
productions  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  About  1827, 
1828,  and  1830,  the  annual  product  of  the  country 
r ached,  according  to  the  best  authority,  about  65  or 
70.000  01)0  lb».  It  does  not  now  probably  exceed 
25  or  30  000.000  lbs. 

These  being  the  three  great  lead  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  from  which  most  others  derive 
their  supplies,  or  upon  which  they  depend  for  defi- 
ciencies io  their  own  mines,  the  simultaneous  de- 
crease would  seem  likely  to  produce  a de  i led  rffect 
upon  prices.  [St  Louis  Union. 

[By  referring  to  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current 
ol  the  9 1 h insl.,  we  find  the  receipts  at  that  port 
from  1-t  September  to  9th  December,  inst.,  to  be 
142  953  pigs,  against  207.197  pigs  during  the  sa  ne 
period  last  year — showing  a deficiency  of  64,244 
P'gs-I 


VESSELS  LOST. 

The  number  of  vessels  lost  at  sea  during  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1846.  was  142,  (40  ships,  24  brigs, 
64  schooners,  and  14  sloops,)  of  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  26.897,  against  120  vessels  (24  ships,  33 
brigs,  57  schooners,  and  6 sloops)  in  1845,  of  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  20,309  tons. 


STEAMERS  LOST. 

The  number  of  steamers  lost  in  the  year  1846  was 
22,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,314  tons — belong- 
ing, 1 to  Mobile,  1 io  Apalachicola,  and  20  to  St. 
Louis;  against  8 in  the  year  of  1845,  of  1,231  tons — 
belonging,  1 to  New  Orleans,  and  7 to  Cincinnati. 


Wool — Buston  market.  There  has  been  a steady 
demand  for  domestic,  from  manufactures,  and  [trices 
are  firmer.  We  notice  sales  of  fleece  and  pulled  at 
quoted  rates,  as  to  quaility.  In  foreign  there  have 
been  small  sales  of  Smyrna  and  South  American 
wool  on  private  terms. 

DOMESTIC. 


Am.  Saxony,  fleece  35 137 

Superfine,  pulled 

28a30 

Am.  full  bl’d  mer’o  3 1 a 33 

No.  1, 

do 

24  25 

Am.  i £ do  merino  27  .28 

No  2, 

do 

15.16 

Am.  rial.  &i  do  22a24 

No  3, 

do 

70a  12 

Lead*  Decline  in  the  production. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  1,  1846. 

The  closing  of  the  season  for  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  enables  us  to  present  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  receipt  of  lead  at  this  port  from  the 
upper  river,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years: 

1842  pigs  473  699 

1843  584,151 

1844  621. 9U0 

1845  757  908 

1846  691,798 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  produce  of  this 

year,  instead  of  increasing  in  the  rematkable  man- 
ner of  preceding  years,  has  actually  declined.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  shown  by  the  teceipts 
at  this  port  in  1845,  it  should  be  increased  by  about 
30,000  pigs  arrested  in  their  descent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  ice,  and  which  did  not  reach  here  until 
the  spring  of  the  season  of  1846.  This  sum,  de- 
ducted from  the  recorded  receipts,  shows  the  actual 
produce  of  the  season  to  be  661,798  pigs,  against 
787,908  last  year,  or  a decline  of  126,110  pigs,  equi- 
valent to  about  882,000  lbs. 

We  have  not  the  same  facility  for  arriving  at  the 
produce  of  the  lower,  or  Missouri  mines.  A careful 
estimate  of  last  year’s  produce,  made  on  a most  re- 
liable survey,  was  147,470  pigs.  As  several  furna- 
ces then  in  operation  have  been  suspended  this  year, 
it  is  very  probable  there  has  been  a decrease  of  at 
least  1,000,000  lbs. 

We  may,  therefore,  set  the  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  the  United  States  at  the  sum  of 
10,000,000  lbs. 


Rochester  wool  trade.  From  small  beginnings  the 
Rochester  wool  trade  has  risen  to  great  importance, 
an  amount  equal  to  on--  eighth  of  the  whole  product 
of  the  stale  of  New  York  being  purchased  and  sent 
to  eastern  markets  by  dealers  in  that  city,  who  ope- 
rate largely  in  Western  New  York,  and  extend  their 
purchases  by  agencies  to  every  part  of  northern 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  Democrat  of  that  place 
has  compiled  the  following  table,  showing  the 
amount  of  wool  shipped  from  Rochester  during  the 
navigation  season  for  three  years.  The  table  does 
not  indicate  the  entire  quantity  shipped  by  Roches- 
ter dealers,  because  many  of  their  largest  purchases 
are  made  by  agents  at  the  doors  of  the  wool  growers, 
and  shipped  at  other  and  more  convenient  point-: 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

April 

62  089 

40  156 

15  929 

May 

51.530 

56  093 

76  328 

June 

123,756 

84  476 

57.732 

July 

415  629 

417  128 

168  286 

August 

44  812 

143,806 

196,387 

September 

17  741 

140  431 

162  725 

October 

17  577 

128  227 

130  066 

November 

31,900 

87,942 

44  989 

Total 

lbs.  764,758 

1,152.159 

852.413 

The  following  table  shows  ttie  aierage  prices  of 
wool  in  that  market  for  a series  of  years: 

The  average  price  of  wool  in  Western  N.  York, 
as  realized  by  the  growers  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
is  as  follows: 


1835 

average  price 

35  cents  per 

1836 

do 

36 

do 

1837 

do 

37 

do 

1838 

do 

35i 

do 

1839 

do 

474 

do 

1840 

do 

33 

do 

1841 

do 

36i 

do 

1842 

do 

30i 

do 

1843 

do 

2d 

de 

1844 

do 

39i 

do 

1845 

do 

29[ 

do 

1846 

do 

21 5 

do 

268 
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Although  thn  manufacturers  and  dealers  purchased 
the  clip  of  1839  at  the  average  cost,  as  above  stated, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  wool  declined  to 
nearly  the  price  of  1840. 


Breadstuff  statistics. — Supply  of  provisions  in 
Europe  The  French  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  has  transmitted  a circular  to  the  prefects 
on  the  state  of  the  provision  supply,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

Paris,  Nov  16,  1846.  The  last  season  has  not 
been  a favorable  one;  still  the  surplus  of  the  harvest 
of  1843  and  ’44,  and  an  importation  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  hectolitres  of  grain,  will  afford  a 
supply  adequate  to  the  general  consumption,  without 
raising  the  average  price  throughout  France,  which 
has  been  22f.  95c. 

The  annual  consumption  of  France,  for  the  nour 
ishment  of  the  people  and  their  cattle,  for  seed  and 
for  manulactures,  may  be  taken  at  120,000,000  of 
hectolitres  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
districts  of  the  northwest,  north,  and  northeast,  sup- 
ply nearly  the  half  of  this  quantity,  say  60 ,000,000 
of  hectolitres.  The  districts  of  the  west,  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  east,  supply  about  a third,  or  nearly  40,- 
000,000-  Tbe  remaining  three  districts,  the  south- 
-west, south,  and  southeast,  yield  rather  more  than  a 
sixth,  or  about  20,000,000. 

The  ordinary  price  of  buckwheat,  which  in  Au- 
gust last  was  12f.  12c.,  fell  in  September  to  Ilf  66c. 
and  in  October  to  Ilf.  32c.  The  price  of  Indian 
corn  fell  successively,  in  three  months,  from  15f. 
16c.  to  14f.  13s.,  and  in  October  last  to  13f.  40c. — 
it  is  at  present  below  1 Of.  in  the  departments  of  the 
Upper  Garonne,  of  the  Arriege,  of  the  Aude,  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  &c.  The  potatoe  harve-l  is  ge- 
nerally better  this  year  than  last:  the  easy  mode  of 
transport  of  this  provision  to  the  markets,  arid  the 
maintenance  of  its  usual  price  within  tolerably  mo- 
derate bounds,  sufficiently  prove  the  exaggeration  of 
the  first  complaint  that  was  on  the  subject.  At  this 
moment  the  price  at  Paris  and  Rouen  is  6f.  the  hec- 
tolitie,  and  at  Lille  51.  50c.,  at  Strasburg  it  is  4f. 
50c.,  end  in  the  south  from  2f.  50c.  to  3f.  50c.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  obseryed  that  there  are  only  fifteen 
departments  in  whiejf  this  vegetable  has  not  suffered 
to  a great  degree,  either  from  drought  or  from  the 
disease  of  1845. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  total  loss  does  not  ex- 
ceed a quarter  or  a third  of  that  of  an  ordinary  year, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  inferiority  of  the 
wheat  harvest  has  been  greatly  extenuated  by  the 
good  quality  of  the  produce,  and  almost  compensat- 
ed for,  in  a great  number  of  departments,  by  the 
abundance  ol  the  inferior  crops,  and  yet  the  general 
price  of  the  hectolitre  of  wheat,  which  at  the  end 
of  July  was  22f.  95c.,  has  risen  in  August  to  ]23f. 
95c.,  in  September  to  24f.  89.,  and  in  October  to 
25.  71c.  The  harvest  has  been  magnificent  in  the 
ancient  Polish  provinces  and  in  New  Russia,  which 
Bupply  Odessa,  in  the  Black  sea,  Taganrog,  Rnstovv, 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  enor- 
mous exportations  in  the  years  1844  and  1845,  give,, 
in  those  countries,  a great  impulse  to  the  cultivation 
of  white  crops;  the  extraordinary  temperature  of 
the  present  year  has  been  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment. A<  to  the  quantity,  the  people  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  living  on  rye,  and  the  people  ol  Bessarabia 
on  maize,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wheat  rnav  be 
considered  as  surplus  and  for  exportation.  In  1845, 
nearly  4,000,000  hectolitres  of  grain  w ere  exported 
from  Odessa;  arid  the  quantity  disposable  in  1846 
and  1347  will  not  be  less  than  6,000,000,  independent 
of  the  produce  of  Poland.  The  countries  oi  theses 
of  Azof  may  supply  above  1,500,000  hectolitres. — 
On  October  13  h,  the  prices  were  of  yellow  Polish 
wheat,  131'.  to  151'.;  red  wheat  of  Bessarabia  12f.  to 
1 4 f. ; dried  wheat  Ilf  50e.  to  13f.  The  export  duty 
is  20c.  the  hectolitre;  freight  4l.;  assurance  2j  to  5 
per  cent;  and  the  charge  for  commission,  &c.  3^  per 
cent. 


ce«:  Nice  69,311  hectolitres;  Genoa  73.615;  Leghorn 
84,329;  Amsterdam  1,463  770;  Rotterdam  154,680; 
Ha  ..burg  61  000;  Danzic  300,000;  London  490.000; 
Liverpool  436  800;  Glasgow  159,082;  Leith  133,590. 
Total  3,227,535  hectolitres. 

There  existed  in  the  French  entrepots,  on  31st  of 
October  last,  26.778  quintals  of  wheat;  17,846  of 
other  grains;  and  16,669  of  flour,  independently  of 
630,000  quintals  of  foreign  flour  and  grains  which 
have  been  admitted  for  consumption  from  the  1st  of 
August  to  the  31st  of  October,  and  more  than  a mil- 
lion of  hectolitres  of  wheat  have  arrived  since  the 
first  of  the  present  month  in  the  ports  of  France. 

The  table  of  the  stores  of  grain  the  principal  en- 
trepots of  Europe  in  the  last  fortnight  for  October 
Nice  qrs.  20,793  London  qrs.  149,700 


Genoa 

Leghorn 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Hamburg 

Danzic 


22  083 
25  290 
431  021 
46224 
18,300 
90,000 


Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Leith 

Total 


134  040 
53,727 
40,077 


998.274 


DOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Naval  Department  Dec.  5,  1846. 

Sir  : Since'the  last  annual  report,  no  naval  force 
had  been  maintained  in  the  Mediterranean.  Under 
the  earnest  request  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  the 
depot  at  Port  Mahon  has  been  broken  up,  and  meas- 
ures taken  to  remove  the  stores  and  withdraw  the  of 
fleers  in  charge  of  them.  It  is  proposed  in  the  com- 
ing year  to  send  a suitable  force  to  that  station. 

After  exchanging  with  the  proper  officers  the  rat- 
ifications of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  in  December  last,  Commodore  Biddle, 
with  the  Columbus  and  Vincennes,  the  ships  under 
his  command,  ha6  visited  various  important  points  in 
the  China  seas.  In  the  month  of  May  or  June,  he 
sailed  for  Japan,  and  expected  to  extend  his  cruise 
to  Kamschaika. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  render 
the  valuable  service  to  be  expected  from  an  officer 
of  his  experience  and  judgment,  by  making  our 
country,  its  resources,  and  its  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  people  inhabiting  these  remote  regions, 
more  favorably  known.  He  has  probably  returned 
to  Macao  about  this  time,  and  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary or  February,  the  Columbus  and  Vincennes  will 
commence  their  cruise  homeward,  by  the  way  of  the 
north  Pacific. 

On  the  6th  of  January  last,  orders  were  sent  from 
this  department  to  Commodore  Biddle  to  proceed 
with  the  Columbus  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, and  assume  the  command  of  the  naval  for- 
ces of  the  United  States  on  that  station.  No  ac- 
knowledgmentof  the  order  has  been  received,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  left  Macao 
before  it  reached  that  place,  or  that  he  will  prompt- 
ly obey  it  on  its  reaching  him. 

Commodore  Skinner  was  relieved  in  the  command 
of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  month 
of  June  last  by  Commodore  Read.  Our  naval  for- 
ces on  that  station  have  been  actively  and  successful- 
ly employed  in  the  humane  duty  of  suppressing  the 
slave  trade.  The  squadron  consists  of  the  frigate 
United  States,  14,  sloop  Marion,  16;  brigs  Dolphin 
and  Boxer,  10  each  ; and  store  ship  Southampton,  6 
guns. 

The  judicious  measures  adopted  have  secured  to 
the  officers  and  men  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
health  in  that  inhospitable  climate.  Its  effects  are, 
however,  so  injurious,  that  the  cruises  have  not  been, 
an  d ought  not  to  be,  so  long  on  that  as  other  sta- 
tions. The  prizes  captured,  and  condemned  will 
contribute  some  thousand  of  dollars  to  the  navy  pen- 
sion fund. 


The  harvest  in  Egypt  is  more  abundant  than  in 
ordinary  years,  and  very  much  exceeds  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  annual  exports  amount  to 
about  9UU,U00  hectolitres.  This  year  Alexandria 
may  easily  give  us  1 ,700,000  or  1 ,800,000  hectoli- 
tres. At  present  the  price  is  from  15f.  to  5Uc.  the 
hectolitre.  The  export  duty  is  12  per  cent;  freignt 
2f  75c.  the  hectolitre;  assurance  J to  1 per  cent;  the 
expense  of  putting  it  on  board  ship  from  25  to  30o. 

In  the  United  States  the  two  abundant  harvests  of 
1845  and  1846  have  accumulated  important  quanti- 
ties of  grain  disposable  for  exportation,  and  an  offi- 
cial report  of  the  30th  September  last,  estimates  it 
at  no  less  than  500  millions  of  bushels  of  maize,  and 
140  millions  of  Dushels  of  wheat,  equal  to  28  mil 
lions  of  barrels  of  flour. 

The  principal  entrepots  of  Europe  presented  more- 
over on  the  15th  October  last,  the  following  resour- 


On the  Brazil  station,  the  squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Rousseau  has  been  reduced  by  the  return  of  the 
frigate  Raritan,  Captain  Gregory,  and  of  the  sloop 
Plymouth,  Commander  Henry,  and  the  detachment 
of  tbe  sloop  Saratoga,  Commander  Shubrink,  for  the 
Pacific.  The  frigate  Columbia  and  brig  Bainbridge 
remain  on  the  station  ; and  although  this  force  is 
small,  it  has  secured  protection  to  American  com- 
merce within  the  limits  of  its  operations. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  Capt.  Percival,  has  re 
turned  to  the  United  States,  having  made  a voyage 
around  the  world.  The  special  duty  assigned  to 
Captain  Percival  has  been  satisfactorily  performed 

In  the  Pacific  ocean  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Stales,  under  command  of  Commodore  John  D 
Sloat  consisted,  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  of  the  frigate 
Savannah,  sloops  Portsmouth,  Levant,  Warren,  and 
Cyane,  schooner  Shark,  and  store-ship  Erie. 


They  have  been  reinforced  by  the  frigate  Congress* 
the  sloops  Saratoea,  Dale,  and  Preble,  and  the  razee 
Independence.  The  sloop  Levant  is  on  her  return 
home,  and  authority  has  been  given  to  send  home 
the  Savannah  and  Warren,  the  time  for  which  the 
the  crews  of  these  vessels  enlisted  having  expired. — 
Commodore  W.  Branford  Shubrick  went  out  in  the 
Independence  to  relieve  Commodore  Sloat,  under 
orders  issued  in  August  last. 

In  confidential  instructions  dated  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1845,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  called  Com- 
modnre  Sloat’s  “atieniion  particularly  to  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
Mexico.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  President  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  peace,  and  he  is  anxious  that 
you  and  every  part  of  your  squadron  should  be  as- 
siduously careful  to  avoid  any  act  of  aggression,— 
Should  Mexico,  however,  be  resolutely  bent  on  hoa. 
tililies,  you  will  be  mindful  to  protect  the  persons 
and  interests  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  near 
your  station, and  should  you  ascertain  beyond  a doubt 
that  the  Mexican  government  has  declared  war 
against  us,  you  will  at  orice  employ  tbe  forces  under 
>our  command  to  the  best  advantage.”  “The  great 
distance  of  your  squadron,  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating with  you,  is  the  cause  of  issuing  this  or- 
der.” The  officer  who  was  thus  instructed,  obser- 
ved the  line  of  conduct  prescribed  to  him  with  such 
intelligence  and  fidelity  that  no  complaint  has  ever 
been  made  of  any  unauthorized  aggression  on  his 
part. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  of  1846,  at  Mazatlan,  Com- 
modore Sloat  received  satisfactory  information, 
through  Mexico,  “that  the  Mexican  troops,  six  or 
seven  thousand  strong,  had,  by  order  of  the  Mexican 
government  invaded  the  territory  of  the  United 
Slates  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  had  attacked  the 
forces  under  General  Taylor,  and  that  the  squadron 
of  the  United  Slates  were  blockading  the  ports  of 
Mexico  on  the  Gulf.  He  properly  considered  “these 
hostilities  as  justifying  his  commencing  offensive 
operations  ori  the  west  coast,”  and,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  sailed  in  the  friga  e Savannah  “for  ihe  coast  of 
California,  to  carry  oui  the  orders  of  the  department 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1845.  He  arrived  at  Monterey 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  on  the  7th  demanded  a sur- 
render of  the  place.  This  was  evaded,  and  an  ade- 
quate force  landed  from  the  squadron,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  anil  raised  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  without  opposition  or  bloodshed.  On  the  9lh, 
Commander  Montgomery,  of  the  sloop  Portsmouth, 
under  the  commodore’s  oiders  with  like  success,  took 
possession  ol  FraDcisco  and  that  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Slates.  Ori  the  17th,  he 
sent  Purser  Fauutleroy  with  a detachment  as  far  as 
the  Mission  of  St.  Johns,  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  recover  cannon  and  munitions 
which  had  been  buried  by  the  enemy.  On  his  arri- 
val he  found  that  the  place  had  been  captured  an 
hour  or  two  previously  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Fremont, 
of  tbe  United  Stales  army,  with  whom  he  returned 
to  Monterey  on  the  19th. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  frigate  Congress  arrived 
at  Monterey,  and  Commodore  Stockton  reported  to 
Commodore  Sloat  lor  duly  as  a part  of  his  squadron. 
On  the  23d  lie  was  ordered  to  the  command  on  shore, 
and  on  the  29th,  Commodore  Sloat  found  his  infirm 
health  so  enteebled  by  his  arduous  duties,  that  he 
deteimined  to  avail  himself  of  a permission  which 
had  been  given  him  in  bis  discretion,  to  assign  the 
command  to  Commodore  Slocklon,  and  sailed  for 
Panama  on  his  return  home.  After  encountering 
much  peril  and  hardship,  this  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous officer,  arrived  at  tbe  seat  of  government  early 
in  November  last. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  theCynne,  Captain  Mervine, 
sailed  from  Monterey,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre- 
mont and  a small  volunteer  iorce  on  board,  for  San 
Diego,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral Castro.  A few  days  alter,  Commodore  Stock- 
ton  sailed  in  the  Congress  frigate  for  San  Pedro, 
and  with  a detachment  from  his  squadron,  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  marched  to  ttie  enemy’s 
camp.  It  was  found  that  the  camp  was  broken  up, 
and  the  Mexicans,  under  Governor  Pico  and  General 
Castro  fiad  retreated  so  precipitately  that  Lieut. 
Col.  Fremont  was  disappointed  in  intercepting 
him.  On  the  18th,  Commodore  Stockton  was  join- 
ed by  this  gallant  officer,  arid  marched  a distance 
of  3U  miles  from  the  sea,  and  entered,  with  opposi- 
tion, the  Ciudad  de  Los  Angelos,  the  capital  of  the 
Californias. 

And  on  the  22d  of  August,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  flying  at  every  commanding  position,  and 
California  was  in  the  undisputed  military  possession 
ol  the  United  States. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  squadron 
in  these  important  operations,  has  been  characteri- 
zed by  activity,  courage,  and  steady  discipline,  and 
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entitles  them  t • the  thanks  of  Ihe  department.  E - 
ficient  aid  was  rendered  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fre 
m»ni  and  the  volunteers  under  his  command.  In 
bis  hand9.  Commodore  Stockton  informs  the  depart- 
ment he  will  leave  the  military  government,  when 
be  shall  leave  California  in  the  further  execution  of 
orders. 

In  the  novel  situation  in  which  both  the  command- 
ers of  our  naval  forces  have  been  placed,  without  in 
struction9  to  regulate  them  in  the  detail  of  their  con- 
duct, they  have  adopted  measures  to  preserve  social 
order  and  maintain  our  authority,  and  to  withhold 
from  the  enemy  any  advantages  from  the  conquered 
territory  which  are  believed  to  be  warranted  by  the 
laws  of  war. 

The  conduct  of  both  commanders  has  been  mark 
ked  by  discretion,  a spirit  of  conciliation,  and  a sa- 
cred "respect  for  private  rights,  while  the  military 
moveme.nts  have  been  ably  conceived  and  brilliantly 
executed. 

On  her  outward  voyage  the  Congress  touched  at 
Honolulu,  anri  landed  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  Slates  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Commodore  Stockton  to 
contribute  largely  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  an 
unhappy  misunderstanding  between  our  former  agent 
and  the  king’s  government, which  threatened  injury  to 
our  commercial  interests. 

The  home  sqaadron  on  the  13th  of  May  last  con- 
sisted of  the  frigates  Cumberland,  Raritan,  and  Po- 
tomac ; sloops  Falmouth,  John  Adams,  and  St.  Ma- 
ry’s; steamers  Mississippi  and  Princeton;  brig  Somers 
and  Porpoise,  and  schooner  Flirt,  under  command 
of  Commodore  C nner.  It  has  been  increa-ed  since 
by  the  sloops  Albany  and  Boston  ; steamers  Spitfire 
and  Vixen;  brigs  Perry  and  Trnxton  ; schooners 
Reefer,  Petrel,  and  Bonilo;  and  storeship  Relief. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  menaces  of  hosltli 
ties  on  the  part  of  Mexico  have  hnade  it  necessary  to 
confine  the  operati  ns  of  the  squadron  principally  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1845,  the  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  a confideutal  despatch,  informed 
Commodore  Conner  “that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  impressed  with  a belief  that  it  is  a pos- 
sible contingency  that  the  government  of  Mexico 
may  resort  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United 
States,  and  has  directed  me  to  order  the  vessels  of 
the  home  squadron  under  your  command  to  join  you 
at  Vera  Cruz.  The  disposition  of  the  President  is 
to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relation  with  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  and  lo  meet  any  belligerent  movement 
on  the  part  of  that  republic  in  the  most  decisive 
manner.  You  will,  therefore,  so  dispose  of  the 
force  which  now  is  or  may  be  placed  under  your 
command,  as  will  give  the  oiost  effectual  protection 
to  our  citizens  and  commerce.  You  will  be  cautious 
not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others,  but  to  resist  and 
punish  an*  aggression  on  ours.  If  a public  decla- 
ration of  war  shall  be  made  by  Mexico  against  the 
United  Slates,  you  will  so  conduct  your  operations 
as  to  show  lo  her  and  the  world  lhal,  while  ready  to 
dojustice  and  maintain  peace,  we  are  prepared  to 
vindicate  the  national  honor  and  to  visit  upon  our 
enemies  the  utmost  severities  of  the  war  thus  pro- 
voked. If,  without  such  an  open  declaration,  hos 
tililies  shall  be  commenced  on  her  part, you  will  meet 
and  visit  them  with  the  utmost  pro  aptness  and  en- 
ergy ;”  and  on  the  16th  of  August,  1845,  it  was  again 
impressed  upon  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
“that  the  policy  of  this  government  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  if  possible.” 

In  the  extremely  delicate  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  by  the  menaced  hostility  on  the  part 
of  Mexico,  Commodore  Conner  fully  sustained  his 
reputation  for  sound  judgment  in  the  performance  of 
bis  duty. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1846,  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence at  Vera  Cruz,  which  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind 
that  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  General  Arista  to  attack  the  American  ar- 
my east  of  the  Del  Norte  with  the  forces  under  his 
command.  On  the  4th  the  commodore  sailed  with  the 
principal  part  of  his  squadron  for  the  Brazos  Santi- 
ago, and  anchored  oil'  the  bar  on  the  8th,  while  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  raging.  Although  too  late 
to  take  part  in  that  memorable  conflict,  the  arrival 
of  the  squadron  was  opportune,  and  effectual  securi- 
ty was  given  to  the  depot  at  Point  I sab  I,  by  landing 
five  hundred  seamen  and  marines  under  Captain 
Gregory,  of  the  Raritan.  A detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Aulick,  of  the  Potomac,  proceeded  up  the  river 
to  Bui  ita,  and  aided  in  establishing  a military  post  at 
that  place. 

For  these  prompt  and  gallant  movements  the  com- 
modore, his  otiicers,  and  men,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  President,  through  this  department. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in- 
formed him  that  C.,r.gress  had  declared  that  a state 

war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 


public of  Mexico,  and  ordered  him  to  exercise  all 
the  rights  that  belonged  lo  him  as  commander-in- 
chief  ofa  belligerent  squadron.  Under  these  or  ters 
he  declared  and  enforced  a blockade  of  the  principal 
ports  in  Mexico  on  the  gulf.  The  enemy  had  no 
ships  of  war  which  he  dared  to  show  on  the  open  sea; 
and  determined  on  commencing  war,  precaution  had 
been  taken,  in  advance  of  the  meditated  attack  to 
place  his  public  vessels  in  the  situations  where,  from 
natural  obstacles,  they  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
ships  of  our  squadron.  As  soon  as  authority  was 
given  by  the  appropriations  of  Congress,  measures 
were  taken  by  the  department  to  purchase  for  ein 
ploymenl  in  the  squadron  small  vessels  of  suitable 
drafts  of  water  to  cross  the  dangerous  bars  which 
guard  the  ports  of  Mexico.  Three  schooners  and 
two  small  steamers  were  purchased,  but  the  last  of 
these  did  not  report  to  the  squadron,  from  uncontrol- 
lable causes,  until  early  in  November. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Commodore  Conner  appear 
ed  off  the  bar  of  Alvarado,  with  a purpose  of  attempt 
ing  the  capture  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  of  war  in  that 
river.  The  return  of  bad  weather,  endangering  the 
small  vessels  in  Ihe  open  roadstead,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  from  the  swollen  stale  of  the  river, 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  design  and  to  withdraw 
his  force. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  he  made  another  attempt 
to  enter  the  Alvarado  river  for  the  same  purpose. — 
In  endeavoring  lo  cross  the  bar  one  of  the  steamers 
having  in  tow  the  principal  division  of  the  attacking 
force,  grounded  and  became  entangled  with  the  ves 
sell  in  low.  The  current  could  not  be  overcome  in 
the  state  of  the  wind  without  the  aid  of  steam,  and 
the  commodore  had  the  mortification  of  being  com 
pelled  to  retire. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Commodore  M.  C Perry, 
with  the  steamer  Mississippi  and  the  small  vessels, 
left  the  squadron  atLizardo,  and  sailed  for  Tabasco 
On  the  23d  he  arrived  off  the  bar,  and  with  great 
judgment  and  gallantry  captured  the  town  of  Fron- 
teira,  with  the  enemy’s  steamers  and  vessels  in  port, 
and  proceeded  up  the  river  a distance  of  seventy- 
four  miles,  into  the  interior  of  a settled  country,  and 
appeared  before  the  city  of  Tabasco.  He  raptured 
the  vessels  in  the  port ; and  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  foreigu  merchants, humanely  determined  not  to  in- 
volve them  in  ruin,  by  destroying  the  town.  In  drop- 
ping down  the  river,  one  of  his  prizes  grounded, 
and  a large  body  of  Mexicans  opened  a furious  fire 
on  her.  which  was  promptly  returned  with  great  ef 
feet — the  stranded  vessel  was  got  afloat  and  the 
Mexicans  beaten  off.  But  in  this  treachorous  attack 
one  American  seaman  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Charles 
W.  Morris  and  two  seamen  were  wounded.  Lieut. 
Morris  survived  until  the  1st  of  November,  when  he 
died  of  his  wound  on  board  the  Cumberland.  His 
commanding  officers  have  paid  a sad  tribuie  to  the 
worth  of  this  brave  young  officer,  whose  untimely 
death  is  a severe  loss  to  the  service. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  were  fully  accom- 
plished, and,  by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  every 
vessel  and  steamer  of  the  enemy  in  that  important 
river,  a check,  has  been  given  to  a commerce,  by 
which,  no  doubt,  munitions  of  war  were  introduced 
into  Mexico  from  Yucatan. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Commodore  Perry,  and  to 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  courage  manifested  throughout  the 
expedition. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Commodore  Conner 
sailed,  with  a large  portion  of  his  squadron,  and  on 
the  14th,  the  town  of  Tampico  capitulated  uncondi 
tionally  without  resistance.  Three  fine  gunboats 
and  other  public  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors.  The  enemy,  anticipating  an  attack,  had 
withdrawn  the  garrison,  removed  the  guns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  munitions  of  war  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  of  great  importance,  anu  the  enemy 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  nonsiderabe  ports  on  the 
gulf.  Arrangements  have  been  mad--  to  hold  it;  and 
the  commodore  is  instructed  to  relinquish  the  com 
mand  ashore  to  the  officer  of  the  army  commanding 
the  garrison,  and  resume  the  operations  of  the  squa- 
dron. Additions  of  great  value  are  made  to  the  naval 
forces  in  the  gulf,  by  the  capture  of  the  enemy’s  ves- 
sels in  Tabasco  and  at  Tampico;  and  the  prizes 
adapted  lo  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  Ihe  rivers 
along  the  coast  will  be  equipped  and  usefully  em- 
ployed as  cruizers. 

The  political  condition  of  the  State  of  Yucatan 
had  induced  a course  of  conduct  towards  her  which 
exempted  her  from  the  evils  of  war.  Having  receiv- 
ed information  which  justified  the  belief  that  this 
generous  course  on  tin-  part  of  the  United  States  had 
neeri  abused,  on  the  16'h  of  October  last,  I instruct 
ed  the  commander  of  the  squadron  that  “the  presi- 
dent has  given  to  the  new  position  in  which  Yucatan 
is  placed  Oy  the  pronunciamenlo  of  Merida,  a care- 
ful consideration,  and  directs  me  to  inform  you  that 


the  «iaie  must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  and  her  people  as  a portion  of  the 
public  enemies  with  whom  we  are  at  war,  and  you 
will  act  towards  her  as  towards  other  portions  of 
Mexico  ” 

These  instructions  will  be  carried  into  effect. 

During  the  past  season,  the  brigTruxton  has  been 
lost,  and  the  brig  P--rry  wrecked:  but  has  been,  by 
great  exertions  of  LieulenSnt  commanding  Blake, 
got  to  Key  West,  and  will  be  brought  to  Norfolk  for 
repair.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Truxton  be- 
came prisoners  lo  the  Mexicans.  An  inquiry  will  be 
had  as  the  causes  of  both  disasters — a proceeding  due 
to  the  officers  and  to  the  service. 

No  general  cartel  has  been  established  between 
the  two  governments  to  regulate  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  during  the  existing  war.  A proposition  of 
the  Mexican  government  to  exchange  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Truxton  against  General  La  Vega 
arid  the  officers  who  accompanied  him,  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  United  States,  was  by  your  direction  ac- 
ceded lo,  and  the  exchange  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  Our  officers  and  men  were  placed  on  board  our 
squadron  and  sent  home  and  the  Mexican  officers, 
being  at  full  liberty,  have  been  offered  a free  pas- 
sage in  one  of  our  public  vessels,  and.  I have  reason 
to  believe,  have  sailed  from  Pensacola  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

In  concluding  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1 deem  it  but  an 
act  of  justice  lo  call  your  attention  to  some  consi- 
derations w hich  must  be  borne,  in  mind,  when  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  results  accomplished  The 
navy  of  the  United  States  is  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce  in  the  most  distant  seas. — 

he  vessels  composing  it  are  authorised  by  law  and 
have  been  so  constructed,  ir.  size  and  draft  of  water, 
as  to  navigate  the  ocean  vvith  safely. 

The  outlets  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  gulf 
are  protected  by  bars,  which  afford  but  small  depth 
of  water,  and  the  navigation  of  this  confined  sea  i3 
exposed  to  dangers  for  many  months  in  the  year  by 
storms,  sudden  and  violent;  so  that  a vessel,  con- 
structed with  a draft  light  enough  to  cross  the  bars 
encounters  considerable  risk  in  keeping  the  sea. — 
When  hostilities  with  Mexico  commenced,  no  such 
vessels  belonged  lo  the  navy — they  would  have  been 
almost  useless  except  to  prosecute  hostilities  in  her 
waters.  Since  the  necessity  arose,  and  authority 
was  given,  vigorous  efforts  to  supply  these  means 
have  been  made,  and  will  be  continued;  but  some 
time  has  necessarily  elapsed  before  they  could  be 
provided  to  the  limited  extent  which  has  been  reach- 
ed. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
chivalrous  patriotism  which  has  animated  the  officers 
of  the  navy  of  all  grades,  in  prompting  them  to  seek 
active  service  against  the  enemy,  and  to  offer,  with 
the  most  anxious  desire,  to  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  the  most  perilous  enterprises  against  the  ene  ny; 
while  those  engaged  in  the  irksome  and  harassing 
duties  of  a blockade  have  performed  their  dull  and 
heavy  task  without  a murmur,  and  with  no  stronger 
desire  to  exchange  it  for  some  active  and  useful  en- 
terprize,  however  hazardous  or  difficult  of  execu- 
tion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  annexation  of  the  republic  of 
Texas  as  one  of  the  states  of  our  Union,  the  public 
vessels  which  composed  the  Texan  navy  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  May 
last,  Hiram  G.  Runnels,  Esq.,  appointed  agent  for 
lhal  purpose,  received  at  Galveston,  from  t he  Texan 
authorities,  the  sloop  of  war  Austin,  brigs  Wharton 
and  Archer,  and  the  schooner  San  Bernard.  The 
sloop  Austin  has  been  brought  to  Pensacola,  and  will 
be  rebuilt,  and  form  an  interesting  accession  to  the 
navy  of  the  United  Slates.  The  two  brigs  ami  schoon- 
er, after  survey,  were  found  too  much  decayed  tc 
justify  their  repair,  and  have  been  ordered  lo  be  sold, 
The  proceeds  of  sale  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  orders  from  their  government,  certain  offi- 
cers of  the  Texan  navy  were  in  charge  of  the  ves 
sets  in  ordinary  when  the  delivery  was  made,  anc 
continued  in  that  employment  at  the  request  of  out 
agent.  They  could  not  be  paid  as  officers  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States;  but  believing  it  to  be  jus 
and  proper,  directions  have  been  given  to  make  there 
compensation  for  taking  care  of  the  property  of  the 
United  Slates,  at  the  rate  of  pay  which  wasallowec 
them  by  Texas  at  the  date  ol  its  incorpotatiou  inU 
our  Union. 

Beyond  this,  I have  not  considered  that  the  law 
of  the  United  States  authorised  me  to  make  pavmen 
to  any  one  because  of  his  having  been  an  officer  o 
the  navy  of  Texas. 

The  estimates  for  the  naval  service  for  the  nex 
fiscal  ye.ir  have  been  prepared  by  my  direction,  am 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  accord 
ing  to  law. 
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I have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  reports 
from  the  several  bureaux,  and  estimates  in  detail  for 
the  several  branches  of  the  naval  service.  They  are 
based  on  the  employment,  pending  the  war,  of  ten 
thou-and  men,  as  allowed  by  law,  and  a number  of 
vessels  in  commission  to  give  them  employment. — 
A statement  of  the  classes  of  vessels,  with  their 
rate  and  number,  i9  marked  E in  the  papers  accom- 
panying the  report  frotft  the  bureau  of  construc- 
tion. No  estimates  are  presented  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  as  permanent  additions  to  the  navy. 
1 dee  u it.  however,  my  duly  to  suggest,  that  autho- 
rity for  building  at  least  four  3ea  steamers,  capable 
of  bearing  an  armament  sufficient  for  their  own 
defence,  would  essentially  promote  the  interests  of 
the  public  service.  The  great  utility  of  such  ves- 
sels in  the  squadrons  in  the  Pacific,  the  China  seas,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  Brazil  station,  is  es- 
tablished by  the  experience  of  other  nations  who 
employ  them. 

The  estimates  from  the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks 
have  been  prepared  in  reference  to  the  existing  and 
pressing  wants  ol  the  public  service;  and  attention 
is  respectfully  asked  to  the  remarks  of  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  that  bureau.  The  difficulties  which  have 
been  experienced  in  the  work  on  the  dry  dock  at 
New  York,  have  retarded  its  progress,  but  its  prac- 
ticability is  not  doubled;  and  its  great  importance 
to  the  navy  induces  me  earnestly  to  lecomnend 
the  appropriation  ol  the  required  funds  for  its  pro- 
secution. 

The  importance  of  Pensacola  as  a naval  station, 
with  the  necessary  facilities  in  repairing  and  refilling 
ships  of  war,  has  lor  many  years  been  pressed  o < 
the  consideration  of  congress.  But  at  no  period  has 
the  punlic  interest  so  imperiously  required  that  im- 
provements should  be  made  at  that  place  as  at  ttiis 
time.  A large  naval  force  is  employed  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  exposed  to  injury  from  tempests,  and  en- 
gaged in  hostile  operations.  If  any  of  our  vessels 
become  materially  disabled,  they  cannot  be  repaired 
without  leaving  the  station,  and  coming  as  far  north 
as  Norlolk;  and  in  the  voyage  the  most  serious  disas- 
ters may  belal  them. 

A dock  with  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  class,  is  an  indispensable  im- 
provement at  Pensacola,  and  I earnesily  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  may  be  made  for  that 
purpose. 

A fever  of  most  milignant  form  has  prevailed  in 
the  hospital  at  Pensacola  during  the  past  season.  1 
herewith  transmit  a copy  of  a report  of  a joint  board 
of  army  and  navy  surgeons,  who  were  directed  to 
investigate  the  causes.  I'heir  opinion  is,  that  the 
.place  will  be  restored  to  its  former  salubrity,  by  re- 
moval of  local  causes  of  disease.  Estimates  are  sub- 
mitted for  this  purpose. 

By  the  act  of  congress  of  August  10, 1846,  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  navy  yard  at  Memphis  for  the 
turrent  year,  are  to  be  confined  in  the  expenditure 
ito  the  construction  of  a rope-walk.  Proper  measures 
have  been  adopted  to  conform  to  this  restriction  — 
The  estimates  are  prepared  with  this  view.  It  shall 
fee  deemed  s dvisable  to  make  this  yard  a place  of 
^obstruction,  and  in  view  of  its  great  advantages 
in  the  building  and  outfit  of  steamers,  1 may  hope 
^hat  the  original  purpose  ol  the  establishment  will 
hot  be  abandoned;  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  con- 
tinue the  restriction  on  the  appropriation  for  the 
hext  year. 

i Tne  price  of  ground  called  “St.  Helena,”  opposite 
to  the  navy  yard  at  Gosport,  has  been  bought  by  vir- 
tue of  authority  given  in  the  act  ol  10lh  of  August 
(ast.  When  the  stale  of  Virginia  shall  have  con- 
tented to  the  said  purchase,  an  estimate  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  take  the  improvements  which  were  con- 
templated when  the  authority  to  make  the  purchase 
Ivas  given. 

* The  system  by  which  clothing  is  furnished  to  the 
iavy  has  realized  the  expectations  of  those  who  de- 
mised it.  The  supply  is  abundant,  ol  excellent  qua 
tiiy,  at  cheap  cost;  and  no  appropriation  is  asked  for 
she  next  year,  or  without  some  great  disaster,  will 
liver  be  required  again. 

t lu  supplying  our  squadron  abroad,  depots  or  stores, 
hi  which  provisions  are  collected  in  anticipation  ol 
Jfee  wants  of  the  vessels,  are  indispensable.  1 con- 
cur m the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  the  bu- 
eau  ol  provisions  and  clothing,  that  the  act  ol  June 
17,  1344,  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  or- 
ter  commissioned  or  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  to 
cure  charge  of  the  naval  stores  for  foreign  squadrons, 
aught  to  be  modified.  The  compensation  allowed 
l’ould  command  the  services  of  competent  and  ex- 
lierienced  persons  in  civil  life.  It  is  a duty  which 
ut  few  officers  desire,  or  are  qualified  lor,  and  it 
Ones  not  appear  proper  to  require  ot  an  officer  to  en- 
ir  into  bond  to  perform  duties  under  orders.  From 
ie  experience  had  of  its  operation,  l have  no  doubt 


that  money  would  be  saved  by  allowing  the  ap-  i 
pointment  of  civilians,  with  the  advice  and  consent  ! 
of  the  senate,  and  thus  enlarge  the  sphere  of  selec- 
tion. 

The  act  of  March  3d,  1843,  requiring  supplies 
for  the  navy  to  be  procured  by  contract,  on  adver- 
tisement, with  the  lowest  bidder,  has  not  been  con 
strued  to  affect  contracts  executed  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  cheese  and  butter  for 
five  years  were  in  a course  of  execution  at  the  dale 
of  the  passags  of  this  lav,  and  will  expire,  one  in 
December,  1846,  and  one  in  May,  1847.  The  result 
of  a careful  examination  made  at  the  bureau  is,  that 
economy  has  been  promoted,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ration  greatly  improved  by  the  mode  of  contracting, 
i respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  recommendation 
on  that  subject. 

The  naval  school,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
continued  under  the  judicious  superintendence  of 
Commander  Franklin  Buchanan,  and  gives  renewed 
promise  of  usefulness  to  the  service.  At  the  last 
session  of  congress,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  no 
special  appropriation:  but  permission  was  given  to 
apply  a limited  sum  ($28,500)  from  the  existing  ap- 
propriations to  “instructions,  i oprovements,  and  re- 
pairs at  Fort  Severn.”  This  moderate  provision 
has  enabled  the  department  to  make  some  necessary 
additions  to  the  accommodations  of  the  school,  and 
lias  been  found  sufficient  for  its  economical  support, 

It  is  hoped  that  a similar  provision  will  be  adopted 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  propriety  of  affording  to 
midshipmen  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge 
which  is  essential  to  the  skilful  discharge  of  their 
professional  duties  has  been  long  recognized  by  con- 
gress in  its  annual  appropriations  for  instruction  on 
board  of  our  ships  of  war.  In  the  prosecution  of  a 
like  purpose,  a naval  school,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
found  to  add  little  to  the  cost  of  the  present  defec- 
tive system,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  important  benefits  to  the  navy. 

Connected  with  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydo- 
graphy  is  the  observatory.  Besides  conducting  an 
extensive  series  of  astronomical  observations,  it  is 
the  duty  of  that  office  to  construct  charts,  prove  nau- 
tical instruments  before  purchase,  rate  chronome- 
ters, and  supply  our  armed  cruisers  with  the  nauti- 
cal hooks,  instruments,  maps,  and  charts  necessary 
to  their  safe  conduct  at  sea.  The  arrangement  is 
such  as  to  promote  economy  and  to  give  assurance 
that  these  indispensable  aids  may  be  relied  on.  The 
observations  made  and  published  are  exclusively  the 
work  of  naval  officers,  and  are  highly  creditable  to 
their  scientific  attainments.  There  can  be  no  Joubt 
that  with  the  facilities  of  the  observatory,  we  might 
produce  our  own  nautical  ephemeris  for  which  we 
are  now  dependent  on  foreign  nations,  and  without 
a hr  h our  ships  that  are  abroad  could  not  find  their 
way  home,  nor  those  at  home  venture  out  of  sight  ol 
our  own  shores.  A small  appropriation  would  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object;  and  it  may  w.  II 
be  anticipated  that  the  expenditure  would  he  return- 
ed by  supplying  our  merchant  vessels  with  tne  Ame- 
rican nautical  almanac  at  cost. 

I invite  attention  to  the  report  from  the  bureau  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  authority  to  appoint  a 
small  number  ol  assistant  surgeons  is  necessary  to 
the  public  service.  Linder  existing  circumstances 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  citizen  physi- 
cians in  some  of  our  smaller  vessels.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  marine  corps  has  prepared  estimates 
for  the  number  ol  officers  and  marines  as  fixed  by- 
law. 1 am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that 
an  increase  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  corps  would 
greatly  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  ships  in  their 
operations  against  Mexico.  With  light  pieces  pre- 
pareil  as  field  artillery  on  board  eacn  strip,  the  ex- 
pedition which  must  include  operations  on  shore 
would  derive  important  aid  from  increased  guards  of 
marines. 

The  act  of  August  4th,  1842,  provided  that,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  congress,  officers  of  the  navy 
shall  not  be  increased  beyond  the  number  in  the  re 
speetive  grades  that  were  in  the  service  on  the  1st 
bay  of  January,  1342.  This  restriction  has  been 
construed  to  apply  to  warrant  officers,  other  than 
midshipmen.  Tne  number  of  boatswains,  gunners, 
carpenters,  and  sailmakers  happened  to  be  small 
lor  the  wants  of  the  service  at  the  date  fixed. — 
Embarrassment  is  often  fell  lor  want  of  authority 
to  add  to  the  number.  It  is  a power  which  has 
never  been  abused;  and  as  such  appointments  are 
rewards  of  meritorious  seamen  ot  mechanics,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  restriction  might  be  removed 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest  or  danger  ol 
abuse. 

1 cannot  conclude  this  report  without  inviting  at- 
tention to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  congress  of 
March  3d,  1845,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 


midshipmen.  The  justice  of  the  principle  establish- 
ed is  unquestionable,  and  its  application  has  given 
general  satisfaction.  Previously  to  its  passage,  ap- 
pointment were  made  without  regard  to  residence 
and  resulted  in  inequalities,  which  it  will  take  many 
years  to  remove.  The  law  forbids  any  appointment 
from  a state  having  more  than  its  proportion.  Some 
applications  for  midshipmen’s  warrants  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  behalf  of  sons  of  officers  who 
have  fallen  in  battle,  which  could  not  be  granted, 
on  aocount  of  their  residence  in  states  not  entitled. 
I recommend  that  the  restriction  of  the  law  may  be 
so  far  removed,  that  one  out  of  five  or  six  vacancies, 
as  they  occur  in  the  grade  of  midshipmen,  may  be 
filled  at  large,  irrespective  of  the  place  of  residence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a portion  of  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  are  now  annually  appointed.  Gases  of 
peculiar  merit  occasionally  presenting  themselves, 
might  thus  be  provided  for  under  the  direction  of  the 
President. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  Y.  MASON. 

To  the  President. 


PAPERS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OP  STATE,  ACCOMPANYING  THE  PRESIDENT’* 
MESSAGE. 


MEXICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Mexico,  April  26,  1846. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith,  a print- 
ed plan,  and  copy  of  a communication  of  General 
Santa  Anna,  addressed  to  a friend  in  Mexico,  dated 
8'h  of  March,  to  which  is  added  a note  under  date 
ot  the  8th  of  April  last,  relating  to  the  political  re- 
generation of  Mexico.  This  plan  has  been  secretly 
circulated  amongst  Ihe  leaders  of  the  federal  party, 
and  adopted  by  them;  a revolution  to  put  this  plan 
into  operation  was  to  have  commenced  in  VeraCruz 
on  the  1st  of  this  month;  but  owing  to  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  which  took  place  among  the  chiefs 
at  the  time,  the  thing  failed  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Notwithstanding,  General  Alvarez,  who  was  in  the 
plan,  and  who  was  to  have  acted  simultaneously,  in 
concert  with  the  movement  intended  to  have  com- 
menced at  Vera  Cruz,  alterwards  made  a pronuncia- 
mento  in  the  south  of  this  department,  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  present  government,  and  to  place  in 
its  stead  for  the  present,  a triumvirate  composed  of 
Generals  Santa  Anna,  Herrera,  and  Rincon,  to  oc- 
cupy the  seal  of  government  until  a free  election 
could  be  made  of  a president  by  the  people.  If  this 
pronunciamento,  intended  to  have  been  commenced  at 
Vera  Cruz,  has  gone  into  effect,  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  nearly  all  tne  departments;  but  this 
failing  to  take  place,  the  departments  have  not  mov- 
ed in  this  affair;  although  a very  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  present  order 
of  things,  and  would  be  willing  b.y  arty  means  in 
their  prower  to  lend  their  aid  to  destroy  the  present 
government,  wk  . they  are  satisfied  are  working  for 
the  establishment  of  a monarchy,  and  intend  to  call 
in  foreign  intervention  to  secure  and  maintain  the 
same: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  liberals,  that  if  the 
congress  meet  (which  is  to  be  the  1st  of  June)  they 
will  establish  a monarchical  form  of  government, 
and  call  in  foreign  aid.  This  act,  they  then  think, 
will  have  the  semblance  of  legality;  it  is,  therefore, 
their  desire  that  this  government  may  be  put  down 
before  the  meeting  of  said  congress,  that  no  foreign 
power  may  have  such  pretext  to  intermeddle  in  their 
affairs. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  BLACK. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  Slate,  at  Washington, 

Translation  of  General  Santa  Anna's  plan. 

The  inhabitants  and  the  garrison  of  the  town  of 

, being  impressed  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 

sustaining  the  republic,  in  the  serious  peril  to  which 
it  is  now  exposed,  and  considering — 

I.  That  from  the  period  when  the  constitution 
freely  and  spontaneously  provided  for  the  republic 
by  Itself,  ceased  to  exist,  those  since  formed  have 
not  been  compatible  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation. 

II.  That  from  this  have  arisen  the  continual  agita- 
tions which  have  affticted  the  country,  until  it  has  at 
length  been  torn  in  pieces;  and  after  its  evils  from 
without  had  been  studiously  aggravated,  some  spuri- 
ous Mexicans  have  considered  themselves  authorized 
to  endeavor  to  subject  it  to  the  most  shameful  vas- 
salage, attempting  to  invite  a foreign  prince  to  gq- 
vern  it,  with  the  title  of  monarch. 
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III.  Thai  in  order  lo  prepare  ihe  way  for  this,  the) 
have  dared  to  deny  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by 
summoning  a congress  in  which  special  care  has  been 
taken  to  bring  together  elements  the  most  strange, 
but  the  best  adapted  for  consummating  the  disgrace 
of  the  nation. 

IV.  That  we  cannot  assent  to  the  meeting  or  the 

said  congress,  without  thereby  giving  a pretext  for 
assuming  the  will  ol  the  nation,  which  is  pretended 
to  be  represented,  in  favor  of  calling  in  European 
intervention,  and  thus  supporting  the  parricide  pro- 
ject of  the  administration  now  established  in  the 
capital  of  the  republic  . 

V.  That  the  establishment  of  a monarchy  in  the 
nation  would  involve  not  only  the  dissolution  of  our 
armv  whn-n  the  nev  monarch  would  not  suffer  to 
»uhsia‘i  as  he  could  confide  in  no  other  troops  than 
mose  whom  he  should  bring  with  him,  but  also  the 
absolute  subjection  of  the  Mexicans,  who  would  be 
excluded  from  all  public  employments,  in  order  to 
gi*e  place  lo  the  courtiers  or  countrymen  of  the  so- 
vereign charged  with  governing  us. 

VI.  That  this  would  render  illusory  the  benefits 
of  the  independence  for  whi  h we  sacrificed  our 
blood  and  foi  tunes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  lo 
govern  ourselves,  with  reference  to  our  respective 
interests. 

Vfl.  That  as  these  overwhelming  evils  cannot  be 
averted  unless  we  immediately  establish  our  govern- 
ment in  a manner  more  comloinlable  with  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  give  stability 
to  the  lundamenlal  code,  and,  under  its  benign  influ 
ence,  to  develope  our  great  elements  of  power  and 
wealth. 

We  have  resolved  to  proclaim,  and  do  hereby  pro 
claim,  the  following  plan  for  the  real  regeneration 
of  the  republic 

Article  1.  The  people  and  garrison  of  the  town  of 

disavo.v  the  summons  [to  a congress]  issued 

on  the  27ili  of  March  last,  by  the  so  called  president 
ad  interim  and  his  ministers,  as  bemg  a direct  at- 
tack upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  issued 
with  the  evident  object  of  making  the  nation  appear 
lo  call  fur  a monarchy,  with  a loreign  prince  to  go- 
vern it. 

Art.  2 Instead  of  the  congress  summoned  by  the 
said  decree,  another  shall  be  assembled,  composed  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  according  lo 
tile  electoral  laws  under  which  the  congress  ol  1824 
was  chosen,  which  body  shall  be  charged  to  provide 
a constitution  for  the  republic,  and  to  adopt  lor  it  a 
form  of  government,  such  as  it  may  consi  ter  best, 
with  Ihe  exclusion  only  of  me  monarchical  torui, 
which  the  nation  detests,  and  to  settle  everything 
connected  with  the  question  of  Texas,  and  the  other 
frontier  departments. 

Art.  3.  Within  lour  months  alter  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  of  the  republic  by  the  liberating  forces 
the  congress  meiuioued  m the  preceding  articles  shall 
be  assembled;  lo  which  end  it  shall  be  the  duly  of 
the  general  in  chiet  lo  issue  a decree  of  summons  in 
the  terms  herein  indicated  and  to  lake  other  mea- 
sures lor  the  conduct  ol'  the  elections,  with  the  utmost 
freedom  possible. 

Art.  4.  I be  existence  of  the  army  is  guarantied, 
giving  to  it  ail  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the  cne- 
rilurious  military  class  of  a tree  people. 

Art.  5 Ail  persons  shall  be  declared  traitors  lo 
the  nation  who  shall  attempt  lo  impede  the  assem- 
bling ol  the  said  congress,  or  to  attack  n by  plac- 
ing obstacles  lo  the  liberty  of  its  members,  bj  dis- 
solving or  suspending  its  sessions,  or  who  shall  en 
deavur  to  oppose  the  constitution  which  it  may  es- 
laDiisb. 


Translation  of  a letter  from  General  Antonio  Lopez 
Santa  Anna. 

March  8,  1846. 

To  Sir  D „*•*»*  * 

My  Esteemed  Friend:  As  the  situation  of  the  repub- 
lic is  aaily  becoming  more  critical,  and  environed  as 
it  is  by  serious  perils,  no  order  ul  things  could  be  as 
yet  established  sufficient  to  meet  iis  exigencies,  and 
lo  restore  its  lorces,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  the 
■corn  o(  all  loreign  nations,  ihe  occasion  is  now  of- 
fered, my  esl<  emrd  Inend,  lor  making  a strong  effort, 
by  uniting  all  gouU  Mexicans,  in  the  re-establishmeul 
of  its  system,  agreeably  lo  the  wishes  and  the  inte- 
rests ol  the  masses. 

The  love  ol  provincial  liberties  being  firmly  root- 
ed in  the  minds  of  all,  and  the  democratic  princi- 
ple predominating  everywhere,  untiling  can  be  es- 
tablished in  a solid  maimer,  in  the  country,  winch 
does  not  conlorm  with  these  tendencies;  nor  without 
them,  can  we  attain  either  order,  peace,  or  prospe- 
rity, or  respectability  among  loreign  nations. 

To  draw  every  tiling  lo  the  centre,  and  thus  to 
give  uuily  ol  action  lo  the  republic,  as  1 at  oue 


time  considered  best,  is  not  longer  possible;  nay 
more,  I say  it  is  dangerous;  it  is  contrary  to  the  ob- 
ject whicn  I propose  for  myself  in  the  Unitarian  sys- 
tem, because  we  thereby  expose  ourselves  to  the  se- 
paration oi  the  northern  departments,  which  are  ihe 
most  clamorous  for  freedom  of  internal  administra- 
tion. 

Seeking  always  what  seemed  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation,  I have  resolutely  maintained 
views  which,  if  they  have  not  led  to  favorable  re- 
sults, have  been  the  offspring  of  sincerity  and  good 
f.iith.  Facts  have  since  convinced  me,  that  by  fol- 
lowing their,  longer,  nothing  could  be  settled,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  could  not  be  secured, 
in  order  to  preserve  us  from  the  terrible  invasion 
with  which  we  are  threatened  from  the  north;  be- 
cause, not  content  with  any  of  the  institutions  given 
to  them  since  1834,  they  oppose  at  least  a force  of 
inertia,  which  renders  every  proceediug  difficult  and 
ineffective. 

I nevertheless  persuaded  myself  of  the  necessity 
of  changing  the  course  of  things,  and  returning  to 
the  track  from  which  we  have  since  that  period  been 
straying  in  order  to  allow  the  two  principles  above 
indicated  full  play,  and  to  remove  aside  all  that  could 
embarrass  Iheir  action.  In  two  words,  I became 
persuaded  that,  without  leaving  the  republic  at  li- 
berty lo  organize  its  own  system  in  the  manner 
which  it  considered  best,  and  submitting  to  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  according  to  which  all  the  branches  of 
our  administration  should  be  adapted,  we  should 
never  attain  properly,  nor  should  we  preserve 
our  national  existence  from  the  ambitious  efforts 
of  our  northern  neighbors,  which  can  only  be  re- 
strained by  principles,  and  by  principles  which  they 
themselves  have  set  before  us  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. 

To  this  subject,  ! was  directing  my  efforts  when 
the  events  of  December,  1844,  came  upon  me,  in 
which  the  liberals  also  took  part,  probanly  from 
their  not  having  comprehended  me.  They  should 
not  have  been  so  precipitous;  for  they  had  the  guar- 
antee of  those  by  whom  I was  surrounded  in  my 
last  administration;  and  if  I was  not  explicit  as  lo 
my  designs,  they  should  reflect  that  my  position  being 
then  very  embarrassing,  I could  not  have  declared 
■nyself  fully  without  hazarding  the  success  of  my 
enterprise. 

Some  believe  that  a favorable  opportunity  was  of- 
fered me  on  my  return  from  the  interior  to  the  capi- 
tal; but  remembering  what  happened  to  Gen.  Busla- 
mente  at  ihe  regeneration,  I considered  it  more  hou- 
oiable  to  fall  with  my  old  ideas,  than  with  others 
which  might  have  been  viewed  as  a sacrifice  to  the 
law  of  severe  necessity. 

This  is  a secret  which  has  remained  unknown  to 
you;  but  you  should  know  it  now;  because  the  time 
is  come  when  we  should  understand  each  other,  in 
order  to  act  hi  uniformity. 

You  will,  1 ihii.k,  be  convinced,  as  I am,  of  the 
necessity  ol  giving  this  new  direction  lo  affairs;  and 
I therefore  urge  you  to  use  all  your  influence  to  re- 
concile the  liberals,  communicating  with  Senor  Fa- 
rias and  his  iriends,  in  order  to  induce  them  lo  come 
to  an  understanding  with  us;  lor  which  purpose  agents 
should  be  sent  to  Puebla,  Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  Za- 
catecas. and  other  departments,  so  that  all  being 
thus  placed  in  accord  with  each  other,  wc  may  soon 
lead  the  republic  into  the  way  of  preservation.  You 
may  tell  the  first  named  gentleman,  that,  with  ihe 
sao.e  good  faith  with  which  1 sustained  the  Unitarian 
administration  Irom  the  year  1834,  1 will  in  future 
support  the  claims  ol  the  masses;  leaving  the  people 
entirely  at  liberty  lo  organize  their  system  ol  govern- 
ment, and  lo  regulate  their  affairs  in  the  manner 
which  may  please  them  best;  that  1 have  resolved 
lo  die  111  the  maintenance  ol  these  opinions,  and  am 
disposed  to  give  every  guarantee  wnich  could  be  de 
sired  to  assure  their  fulfilment.  1 only  ask,  in  re- 
compense for  the  services  which  1 may  render  on 
this  occasion,  that  1 may  have  the  honor  of  sanction 
mg  the  constitution;  because,  having  been  criminal 
ly  charged  with  being  an  enemy  lo  the  representa- 
tive po»»er  ol  the  nation,  and  with  having  opposed 
the  tree  organization  of  ihe  republic  by  the  people, 
1 am  anxious,  on  retiring  forever  Irom  ihe  political 
scene,  lo  mark  this  solemn  act  of  my  lile  by  autho- 
rising, with  Ill y signature,  the  fundamental  code  of 
the  nation.  Alter  giving  lo  the  people  a decisive 
prool  of  my  respect  and  devotion  to  their  sovereign 
will,  and  having  concluded  this  act  by  which  1 de- 
sire lo  reconcile  myself  with  my  country,  1 will 
not  remain  twenty-lour  hours  in  power;  it  being 
my  irrevocable  determination  never  from  that  mo- 
ment lo  return  lo  the  exercise  of  authority,  limiting 
myself  wholly  lo  my  serv.ee  as  a soldier  in  support 
ol  the  constitution  thus  established  by  me,  and  in 
deleuce  ot  the  rights  of  the  republic  agaiust  foreigu 
uations. 


li  will,  however,  be  necessary,  in  ail  respects,  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  caution;  for  if  our  project 
should  be  discovered  by  Ihe  army,  which  is  adverse 
lo  the  federal  system,  we  should  find  gieal  diffi'-iilty 
in  establishing  it;  and  much  address  will  be  there- 
fore required  lo  prepare  the  minds  of  the  public  by 
adopting  a plan  in  which  that  name  should  not  ap- 
pear, and  which  may  yet  lead  us  to  our  proposed 
end — which  end,  so  far  as  1 am  concerned,  is,  I re- 
peal on  my  word  of  honor,  none  other  than  the  re- 
establishment of  what  was  overthrown  in  1834, 
strengthened  by  such  improvements  and  additions  as 
experience  may  have  suggested  to  us.  You  may, 
however,  proclaim  the  assembly  of  a convention, 
the  utmost  possible  freedom,  for  the  organiza'ion  of 
a system  of  government  on  the  terms  which  the  na- 
tion may  prefer,  excluding  only  the  monarchical 
form  which  it  detests. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  material  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  as  we  may  thus  lose  the  most  brilliant  occasions 
which  could  be  presented.  Send  me  an  agent  ac- 
tive and  expert,  to  communicate  to  me  your  ideas, 
and  let  me  know  Ihe  resources  which  you  can  com- 
mand in  your  own  as  well  as.  in  other  departments, 
so  that,  with  all  the  circumstances  before  us,  we 
may  arrange  our  first  measures.  For  my  own  part, 

I have  made  many  preparations,  and  I feel  confident 
of  the  aid  of  Yucatan;  but  I wish  nothing  to  be  un- 
dertaken, unless  with  the  concurrence  of  the  most 
influential  persons  among  the  people. 

Let  our  device  in  future  be,  the  union  of  the  peo- 
ple arid  the  army,  as  it  was  in  1832;  considering  that 
.\e  are  now  to  defend  the  same  cause;  and  upon  this 
point,  one  of  the  persons  on  whom  we  should  in  my 
opinion  rely,  is  his  excellency  General  Don  Juan  A1 
varez,  who  will  never  compromise  with  the  monar- 
chists. If  you  should  have  an  opportunity,  write  lo 
him  in  my  name,  and  show  him  the  necessity  lor  our 
union,  in  order  lo  destroy  the  advancement  of  tyran- 
ny, which  alarms  me  the  more,  as  1 see  and  .eel  the 
preparations  now  in  progress,  among  the  old  masters 
of  our  country,  to  support  the  designs  of  Paredes, 
Alainan,  and  the  others  of  that  faction.  This  keeps 
rue  constantly  uneasy;  and  indeed  I feel  so  little  as- 
surance of  safety  here,  that  1 am  preparing  to  quit 
this  island. 

The  manifestations  which  you  may  have  recently 
seen  in  the  newspapers  have  alarmed  these  gentle- 
men here.  Let  Gen.  Alvarez  be  assured  that  in  po- 
litical mailers  I am  superior  to  all  personal  conside- 
rations. 1 say  lo  him,  whose  merits  and  services  ren- 
der him  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  patriots 
no  more  than  1 say  lo  the  humblest  Mexican,  that  I 
will  receive  him  with  open  arms.  Write  lo  him,  and 
assure  him  that  1 shall  be  most  happy  to  see  his  let- 
ters, as  well  as  to  continue  with  him  our  ancient  re- 
lations. 

Farewell,  and  command,  your  most  affectionate 
friend  and  servant,  &e  , 

A.  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

[He,  (General  Santa  Anna,)  sent  a plan  conform- 
able with  his  ideas,  as  manifested  in  his  letter;  and 
some  intriguers,  instigated  by  General  Almonte, 
added  lo  it  in  every  part,  disfigured  it  throughout 
in  its  sense  and  its  object.  Thus  the  revolution 
which  was  about  lo  be  commenced  at  Vera  Cruz 
was  rendered  vain.  Santa  Anna  was  informed  of 
the  circumstances,  and  he  reprobated  such  conduct, 
sending  his  own  plan  with  the  following  note.  It 
will  be  understood  that  this  explanatory  memoran- 
dum, is  by  the  person  Irom  whom  the  copy  of  Gene- 
ral Santa  Anna’s  letter  and  note  were  ootained  br 
Mr.  Black.] 

Note  — This  plan  being  the  only  one  proper  for 
the  regeneration  ol  the  republic,  and  for  placing  it 
in  Hie  way  of  preservation,  1 could  not,  and  should 
not,  conlorm  to  the  fourteen  articles  which  1 have 
seen  printed,  and  which  not  only  modify  but  almost 
destroy  the  preceding  ones.  1 therefore  now  write 
to  my  correspondents,  requesting  them  to  urge  my 
Iriends  and  those  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  our 
country,  to  adtiere  strictly  to  this  plan  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  regeneration  of  our  country;  with  the 
understanding  that  neither  my  honor  solemnly  pledg- 
ed, nor  my  patriotism,  allow  me  lo  accept  the  slight- 
est alteration  either  in  its  letter  or  in  its  spirit?  I 
make  this  frank  and  honest  explanation,  because  I 
do  not  wish  my  patriotic  intentions  to  be  abused,  nor 
lo  have  myself  placed  in  contradiction  with  myself, 
by  the  presentation  of  different  plans.  1 in  conse- 
quence answer  by  this  writing,  lo  which  I give  au- 
thority by  my  signature. 

A.  L.  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Havana,  April  8,  1846. 

P-  S. — The  person  who  delivers  you  this  letter 
through  whose  ageucy  it  is  sent,  is  not  informed  of 
its  contents. 
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MEXICAN  W A R—  Latest. 

The  French  journal  published  at  New  York,  professes 
to  have  information  of  tho  election  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, of  a larae  proportion  if  not  of  a majority  of  mem- 
bers who  are  in  favor  of  concluding  peace  with  the  U. 
S.  How  they  have  obtained  such  information,  even  if 
true  is  a mystery.  Certain  iris,  nothing  that  we  have 
from  Mexico  looks  of  that  cast  On  the  contrary, 
everything  indicates  a determined  spirit  to  defend  their 
country.  Even  Yucatan,  the  last  to  join  in  the  fray,  on 
their  legislature  recently  assembling,  promptly  ratified 
their  re-annexation  to  Mexico.  The  Church  and  Cler- 
gy ‘‘of  both  sexes,”  have  been  levied  upon  to  support  the 
war  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
the  Archbishop  contr  butes  one  million,  the  bishop  of 
Oajaca  © 100,000,  Guadalaxara  $200,000  &c.  This 
measure  was  very  popular  with  the  army. 

Specie  is  being  shipped  for  Europe  in  large  amounts. 
The  British  Steamer  C yde  alone,  took  $l,60J,00l)  from 
Vera  Cruz  for  England,  on  the  2d  Nov. 

Tiip  Mexicans  represent  the  army  at  San  Luis  at 
25  000  strong,  vvi  h 52  pieces  of  Artillery — 24  pounders; 
6u00  additional  troops  expected  daily.  “The  magazines 
of  powder  and  the  stores  of  halls  and  other  misfiles  are 
said  to  exceed  belief.  Every  piece  of  iron  that  can  be 
found  is  co:  verted  into  pikes  or  oilier  deadly  weapons. 
In  one  store  house  alone  there  are  two  hundred  mechan- 
ics working  day  and  night,  mounting  guns  and  manu- 
facturing munitions  of  war.  There  are  five  hundred 
more  at  work  on  the  fortifications,  which  are  being 
streng thened  in  every  possible  manner.  One  thousand 
women,  filled  with  enthusiasm  in  the  national  cause, 
had  come  down  to  the  carnp  from  San  Diego  and  Tlas- 
cala,  to  aid  in  making  articles  for  the  soldiers,  and  work- 
ing on  the  fortifications.  In  one  store  there  has  been 
sold  16  000  daggers,  bought  by  the  country  people,  both 
men  and  women — in  every  direction  we  see  them  ma- 
king lances,  sharpening  swords  and  fixing  fire  arms, 
and  other  warlike  arrangements. ’’ 

Santa  Anna  had  a grand  review  of  the  whole  army 
on  the  13th  November.  It  is  described  as  a mag  dfi- 
ceut  pageant.  So  overpowered  was  he  by  the  boundless 
enthusia-m  which  greeted  him  as  he  passed  along  the 
lines  that  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  tears  rolled 
down  his  swarthy  cheeks,  amid  the  prolonged  hussas  of 
the  various  re  intents,  and  cries  of  "Victory  or  Death  !” 
“God  and  Liberty J”  “Long  live  Santa  Anna!”  "Wo 
will  beat  the  Yankees  this  time  1”  &c.,  See.  Provisions 
were  pouring  in'o  the  camp  in  immense  quantities. — 
Language  is  said  to  fail  in  attempting  a description  of 
the  formidable  preparations  making  at  Sm  Luis.  There 
was  to  be  the  last  great  struggle.  There,  say  the  news- 
papers, will  the  fate  of  Mexico  be  decided.  Fears 
were  entertained,  however,  that  even  there  the  fortunes 
of  war  would  be  against  them,  and  accordingly,  prepa- 
rations are  going  on  to  defend  the  road  to  the  capital. — 
Forts  were  being  erected  at  various  points,  and  passes 
were  being  strengthened  very  rapidly.  One  large  fort  is 
building  at  Tlascala,  and  another  at  Santiago. 

Santa  Anna’s  evacuation  of  Tampico  is  defended 
on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  resist  the  vessels  of 
war;  and  that  port  being  one  in  which  the  yellow 
fever  rages  fiercely  eight  months  in  the  year,  the 
editors  predict  that  it  will  become  a grave  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  as  it  was  for  the  invading  Span- 
iards. The  burning  of  an  American  steamer  at 
Tampico,  the  wreck  of  so  many  United  States  ves- 
sels on  the  coast,  and  the  loss  of  prizes  taken  at 
Tabasco,  are  matters  which  the  Mexican  editors  re 
cord  with  joyous  exclamations.  Various  accounts 
are  given  of  the  burning  of  the  Mexican  vessel  of 
war  Creole,  under  the  walls  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa.  The 
battlement  of  San  Miguel  saw  the  United  States 
boat  approach  the  fort,  but  mistook  it  for  a boat 
from  the  British  steamer,  and  made  no  alarm. — 
Others  allege  that  an  alarm  was  given,  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  fort  would  not  fire  for  lear  of  killing 
their  on  n people.  Other  versions  are  given  of  the 
affair.  The  fort  begins  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion 
among  the  Vera  Cruzanos,  who  seems  to  think  it 
less  formidable  to  the  Americans  than  they  did  for- 
merly. 

Ori  the  21st  November,  a brigand  merchant  pack- 
et, part  of  the  prizes  captured  at  Tabasco,  were 
wrecked  near  Alverado,  and  of  nine  Americans  on 
board  five  were  drowded  and  four  saved. 

But  no  further  accounts  of  the  capture  and  massa- 
cre of  the  150  Americans,  at  the  City  of  Angels; 
dates  from  the  Pacific  are  to  the  1 1th. 

The  United  Stales  sloop  of  war  Cyane,  was 
blockading  the  port  of  Guaymas.  Mazatlan  i»  said 
to  be  so  loosely  blockaded  that  vessels  entered  or 
departed  with  impunity. 

The  United  States  ships  Columbia  and  Vincennes 
had  not  arrived  at  Monterey,  as  late  as  the  20th  of 
September. 

Accounts  from  Chihuahua  to  the  20lh  of  October, 
confirm  the  arrest  of  the  American  traders,  six  in 
all,  whose  property  was  confiscated.  James  Mc- 
Gt  ffin,  Hei.ry  Connelly,  and  Mr.  Francisco  were  the 
principal  victims,  and  lose  large  fortunes.  Mr.  Con- 
nelly had  been  an  old  resident.  Several  caravans 
of  Mexican  traders  came  down  about  the  same  time 


| from  New  Mexico,  who  reported  General  Kearny’s 
departure  for  California,  and  Colonel  Doniphan’s 
movement  upon  Chihuahua.  Five  hundred  men 
were  equipped  to  resist  the  latter  at  El  Passo  del 
Norte,  where  there  is  a fort  which  they  were  to  oc- 
cupy. 

Later.  By  the  steamer  McKim,  which  reached 
New  Orleans  on  the  20th,  we  have  dates  two  days 
later  from  Monterey.  Gen.  Hamer,  of  Ohio,  died 
there  on  the  3d  inst.  of  inflammation  on  the  bowels. 
Gen.  Taylor  had  imprisoned  the  Alcalde  of  Monte- 
rey, for  furnishing  deserters  with  horses.  Colonel 
Harney  reached  Monterey  on  the  24th  u It. 

Gen.  Wool  was  at  Paris,  100  miles  north  of  Chi- 
huahua, with  1,000  men.  Gen.  Worth  was  at  Saltillo, 
and  will  shortly  have  under  his  command  2,000. — 
Col.  Riley  was  at  Monte  Moreles  with  about  1,000 
men.  Gen.  Pillow  was  to  move  to  Victoria  on  the 
14th. 

Santa  Anna  had  sent  out  a detachment  of  2,0l>0 
men  to  destroy  the  water  tanks  between  Saltillo  and 
Sun  Luis  Potosi. 

Geri.  Taylor  was  to  move,  in  column,  on  the  8th, 
9th,  and  10th  inst.,  for  Victoria,  with  about  1,500 
men.  Victoria  is  equi  distant  from  Monterey  and 
Tampico,  and  it  was  supposed  that  General  Taylor 
would  make  that  place  his  headquarters.  No  fur 
ther  demonstration  would  tie  made  towards  Sail  Luis 
Potosi  until  further  orders  from  our  government. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  McKim  were  Col. 
Weller,  Major  Arthur,  Capl.  Cooper,  Drs.  Cham- 
berlin, Hoxie,  and  Craig,  Lieuts.  Steward,  Dolon, 
McMahon,  Roe,  Murphy,  and  Richmond,  Messrs. 
Linn,  Lemon,  Tippett,  Raines,  and  Devinskold,  and 
sixty-one  sick  and  discharged  volunteers.  The  re- 
port of  a duel  between  two  officers  of  the  quarter- 
master’s department  was  a hoax. 

The  steamship  Virginia  left  the  Brazos  for  Tam- 
pico on  Tuesday,  15th  inst.,  with  Lieut.  Col.  Clarke 
and  six  companies  of  the  Alabama  regiment,  num 
bering  nearly  400  men,  rank  and  file.  The  steamer 
Cincinnati  and  U.  S.  propeller  James  Cage,  lell  on 
the  16th  with  Gen.  Shields  and  staff,  Mr.  Luuisden, 
of  the  Picayune,  and  Capt.  Shelly’s  company  of  Ala- 
bama volunteers — all  bound  for  Tampico. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Gopher  broke  her  hog  chains 
and  steam  connections  in  crossing  the  bar  on  Sun- 
day, the  13th.  She  was,  however,  enabled  to  get 
outside  and  come  to  anchor  in  five  fathoms  of  water, 
but  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  southeast  and 
a heavy  sea  running,  she  was  literally  smashed  to 
pieces,  and  sunk  at  her  anchors.  The  U.  S.  steamers 
De  Rosselt  and  John  R.  Thompson  were  despatched 
to  her  assistance,  and  but  barely  succeeded  in  saving 
some  fifty  lives  before  she  went  down.  The  pilot 
boat  Ariel  was  lost  the  same  day,  a large  sea  split- 
ting open  her  wood  ends.  Cargo  and  crew  saved  — 
Several  vessels  were  blown  to  sea  m a gale  on  the 
7th,  losing  anchors  and  cables.  The  barque  Wm. 
Ivy,  returned  on  the  13th  with  a loss  of  51)  mules. — 
The  McKim  was  nine  days  outside  the  bar  before 
communication  could  be  had  to  discharge  her. 

Gen.  Scott,  accompanied  by  Major  Smith,  Capt. 
Monroe,  and  Lieuts.  Scott  and  Williams,  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  ship  Union, 
from  New  York,  all  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  and 
would  leave  in  a few  days  for  the  seat  of  war. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
Geo.  Bancroft,  of  Mass.,  to  be  envoy  extraordina- 
ry and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  S.  at  the 
court  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  the  place  of  Louis  McLane,  at  his  own  re- 
quest recalled. 

John  R.  Brodhead,  of  N.  York,  to  be  secretary  of 
the  legation  of  the  U.  S.  near  her  Britannio  Majesty, 
in  the  place  of  James  McHenry  Boyd,  resigned. 

Nathan  Clifford,  of  Maine,  to  be  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  place  of  John  Y.  Mason, 
resigned. 

John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  be  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  place  of  George  Bancroft,  resigned. 

Wm.  H.  Vesey,  of  N.  York,  to  be  consul  of  the  U. 
States  at  Antwerp,  in  place  of  Franois  J.  Grund,  re- 
signed. Land  Offices. 

Thomas  J.  Mulhollen,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Champagnole,  Arkansas,  vice  Albert  G.  Rust,  re- 
signed. 

Peter  G.  Kemp,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Greensburg,  Louisiana,  vice  G.  W.  Womack,  resign- 
ed. 

Henry  Niel,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Batesville 
Arkansas,  vice  Jolyi  Miller,  appointed  in  the  recess 
of  the  senate  in  the  place  of  Robert  C,  Newland,  de- 
ceased, 


Wm.  G.  Flood,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Quin- 
cy, Illinois,  from  the  8th  of  January  next,  when  his 
present  commission  will  expire. 

quartermaster’s  department. 

Hugh  O’Donnell,  of  Ohio,  to  be  assistant  quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  captain,  Oct.  7,  1846,  to  fill 
a vacancy. 

Geo.  V.  Hebb,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  assistant  quar- 
termaster, with  the  rank  of  captain,  Oct.  13,  1846,  to 
fill  a vacancy. 

Ralph  G.  Norvell,  of  Indiana,  to  be  assistant  quar- 
termaster, with  the  rank  of  captain,  December  2, 
1846,  to  fill  a vacancy. 

Geo.  M.  Lanman,  of  Penn.,  to  be  assistant  quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

commissary’s  department. 

Frederick  A.  Churchill,  of  Ohio,  to  be  commissary, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  Nov.  24,  1846,  to  fill  a va- 
cancy. 

McDonough  J.  Bunch,  of  Tenn.,  to  be  assistant 
commissary,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  Aug.  18, 1846, 
to  fill  a vacancy. 

Geo.  T.  Howard,  of  Texas,  to  be  assistant  com- 
missary, with  the  rank  of  captain,  Aug.  27, 1846,  to 
fill  a vacancy. 

Francis  M.  Diamond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  assis- 
tant commissary,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  Oct.  26, 
1846,  to  fill  a vacancy. 

Isaac  R.  Diller,  of  Penn.,  to  be  assistant  commis- 
sary, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Alexander  Perry,  of  N.  York,  to  be  surgeon,  Aug. 
21,  1846. 

David  McKnight,  of  Tenn.,  to  be  surgeon,  Sept. 
10,  1846. 

Wm.  R.  Washington,  of  Tenn.,  to  be  surgeon,  Oct. 
29,  1846,  to  fill  a vacancy. 

John  C.  Reynolds,  of  Penn.,  to  be  surgeon. 

Geo.  B.  Sanderson,  of  Mo.,  to  be  assistant  surgeon, 
Aug.  20,  1846. 

Wm.  C.  Parker,  of  N.  York,  to  be  assistant  sur- 
geon, Sept.  2.  1 846,  to  fill  a vacancy. 

Enoch  P.  Plale,  of  Tenn.,  to  be  assistant  surgeon, 
Sept.  10,  1846. 

Thomas  C.  Bunting,  of  Penn.,  to  be  assistant  sur- 
geon. 

Lambert  Reardon,  to  be  deputy  postmaster  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  the  place  of 
Wm.  E.  Woodruff,  resigned. 

The  Cincinnati  Atlas  says: — Col.  F.A.  Churchill, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  commissary  in  the 
U.  S.  Army,  in  place  of  Maj.  Wm.  F.  Johnson,  resign- 
ed. The  appointment  entitles  him  to  the  rank  and 
pay  of  major.  He  has  orders  to  report  himself  to  gen. 
Taylor,  at  Monterey. 

Massachusetts. — The  hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  “th# 
old  man  eloquent,”  is  rapidly  improving  in  health, 
and  it  is  stated,  is  confident  of  being  able  to  resume 
his  seat  in  the  house  during  the  session. 

Boston  municipality  election,  14th  Dec.  Josiak 
Quincy  is  re-elected  mayor,  by  a majority  of  I,i45, 
over  all  opposition.  The  vote  stood,  Quincy,  (W.) 
3,851;  Goodrich,  (L.)  1,318;  Bolton,  (N.j  736;  scat- 
tering 52.  All  the  aldermen  elected  are  whigs.  To 
the  common  council,  36  whigs  and  4 locos,  leaving 
8 vacancies. 

New  Jersey.  Copper  mines,  have  recently  been 
opened  in  Hunterdon  county,  which  are  believed  to 
be  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The  company  hav- 
ing charge  of  them  have  expended  $50,000  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  smelting  works,  excava- 
tions, &c.,  which  they  are  sanguine  of  receiving 
back  with  a large  profit  on  their  investment  very 
soon  after  they  shall  have  their  works  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  ore  now  being  raised  from  one  of  tho 
shafts  is  said  to  be  worth  from  $150  to  $200  per  ton. 

Virginia.— Election  of  a chief  judge.  Wm.  Dan- 
iel, Esq  , of  Lynchburg,  was  on  the  15th  inst.  elect- 
ed, on  the  third  ballot,  by  the  legislature,  a judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  Judge 
Stanard. 

North  Carolina.  The  official  canvass  of  Totes 
for  governor  at  the  late  election,  took  place  on  the 
7lh  inst.,  and  exhibited — 

For  William  A.  Graham  43,767 

For  James  B.  Snepard  35,627 

Majority  for  Graham  8,149 

A new  county,  to  be  called  Gaston,  has  been  form’' 
ed,  of  parts  of  Lincoln  abd  Catawba. 
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The  New  Year — 1847. — May  it  be  fruitful  in  b'es- 
eings  upon  all.  We  would  ihat  more  than  mere  “com- 
pliments of  the  season,”  may  be  showered  upon  our 
friends  and  palrons,  unlimited  hy  the  days  of  a passing 

year. 

Astrologers  and  sooth  snyers  have  noticed  a few  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  new  year.  It  comes  in  on  Friday  and 
ends  on  Fridav — ominous  days  in  the  culendars  of  su- 
perstition. The  Patriot  is  consoled,  however,  hy 
finding  that  the  4th  of  July  is  to  fall  upon  the  Christian 
Sabbath — an  indication  it  is  hoped  of  rest  to  the  troubled 
elements.  Astronomers  have  noticed  the  peculiarity, 
that  February  this  year,  will  have  no  full  moon, — a sad 
deficiency  in  the  fixtures  ofperiods, seeing  that  the  months 
were  all  originally  designated  to  mark  lunar  evolutions, 
and  a month  cannot  fairly  be  a month  without  a new 
moon.  January  and  March  of  this  year,  have  each  two 
new  moons,  which  are  more  than  they  should  be  equita- 
bly entitled  to.  But  more  especially,  according  to  old 
German  tradition,  what  they  call  "the  nineteenth  year,'' 
— recurs  in  1847  The  appellation  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Leynar  Cycle,  or  Golden  Number,  a revolution  of 
nineteen  years,  in  which  time  the  conjunctions,  opposi 
tions,  and  other  aspects  ol  the  moon,  occur  within  an 
hour  and  a half  of  the  same  month,  day  and  hour,  they 
occurred  nineteen  years  before 

The  last  “nineteenth  year,”  it  seems  was  memorable 
for  having  the  mildest  winter  within  the  recollection  of 
that  venerable  authority,  “the  oldest  inhabitant;”  reform- 
ers of  the  day  decry  all  idea  of  lunar  influences,  yet  a 
lingering  notion  that  the  faithful  attendant  upon  ihe  earth 
does  exercise  certain  influences,  is  entertained  by  a ma- 
jority of  mankind.  Judging  from  the  experience  we  have 
had  so  far,  especially  since  the  commencement  of  Christ- 
mas holidays,  we  shall  have  as  mild  a winter  of  this,  as 
the  cycle  has  ever  brought  round.  New  Year’s  Day,  in 
temperature  and  aspect,  was  a May-day,  ra'her  titan  a 
January  day.  Clear  sunshine,  a balmy  south-east 
breeze,  and  the  thermometer  at  59°.  Fires  were  dis- 
pensed with  and  windows  opened.  The  last  ten  days, 
though  immediately  following  the  winter  solstice,  have 
been  mild  and  beautiful.  Ice  merchants  must  look 
sharp,  to  provide  for  the  coining  August. 


United  States  Revenue.— We  confess  ourselves  dis* 
appointed  at  the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  during  the 
month  in  which  the  new  tariff  has  been  in  operation. — 
The  general  impression  was,  that  so  soon  as  the  new 
tariff  reduced  the  duties,  a large  amount  of  goods  retain- 
ed in  the  public  warehouses  under  the  operation  of  the 
warehouse  system,  adopted  last  session  of  congress,  for 
that  event,  would  he  entered,  and  consequently  that  u 
large  amount  o1  duties  would  be  received.  The  estimate 
was,  that  nearly  two  millions  would  be  received  at  New 
York  within  the  month  of  December.  On  the  contrary, 
the  receipts  have  but  very  little  exceeded  the  receipts  of 
the  corresponding  month  of  1 S-15: 

Receipts  during  the  four  weeks  of  Dec.  1846,  $1,045,589 
do.  do.  do.  Dec.  1845,  938,655 


Showing  a difference  of  only  $106,931 

The  importations  have  not  been  so  heavy  as  was  anti- 
cipated. We  learn  from  undoubted  aathority,  that  the 
prices  at  which  goods  have  been  sold  or  sacrificed  in 
this  country  during  the  last  few  months,  have  deterred 
foreign  merchants  from  adventuring  theirgoods  to  a mar- 
ket where  such  losses  were  to  he  apprehended.  The 
dread  is,  that  purchasers  here  will  he  received  and  una- 
ble to  pay  for  goods,  whilst  submitting  to  such  sacrifices. 
Our  own  merchants  have  been  cautious  in  ordering 
goods  for  obvious  reasons,  and  hence  the  falling  off  from 
anticipated  revenues.  The  revenue  received  at  New 
York  during  the  year  1846,  is  about  one  million  less  than 
was  received  in  1845. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Accounts  from  Mexico  slate,  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  withdrawn  their  offer  to  mediate  for 
peace  between  that  government  and  the  government 
of  the  United  Stales,  in  consequence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  expressing  an  indisposition  to  such 
interference. 

From  the  Pacific  we  have  nothing  nevv  this  week 
entitled  to  credit. 

From  the  division  of  our  army  under  Gen.  Kear- 
ny, nnd  from  that  under  Gen.  Wool  we  have  noth 
iug  later  than  was  given  in  our  last  number. 

F rout  the  army  of  occupation  our  latest  dates  are  to 
the  21  Dec.  Gen.  Taylor  is  represented  in  some  of  the 
letters  as  preparing  to  march  from  M mterey  with 
hi*  division,  in  the  direction  of  Victoria,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  he  would  quit  Monterey  by 
the  10th  or  12lh  of  Dec.  Other  letters  say  that  he 
will  wait  for  more  explicit  orders  or  authority  from 
Washington,  before  undertaking  to  move. 

Ybl.  XXI.  Sis  18. 


Of  the  character  that  the  war  is  rapidly  assuming 
we  may  judge  by  the  following  extracts. 

Desertions  from  the  American  army. — A correspon- 
dent of  the  New  Orleans  Tropic,  writing  from  Mon- 
terey on  the  27 th  ultimo,  says  : “This  morning  three 
Mexicans  were  arrested  on  a charge  of  trying  to  in 
duce  some  of  our  men  to  desert.  One  of  them  is  the  son 
of  the  Alcalde,  and  l think  it  will  go  hard  with  them. 
Gen.  Taylor  was  in  town,  and  told  them  that  unless 
some  three  or  four  men,  who  had  been  seduced  off, 
were  brought  back  in  a given  time,  he  would  hang 
them  in  the  Flaza.  This  business  induced  me  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  had  de- 
serted from  our  ranks,  and  was  told  that  not  less 
than  fifty  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  since  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Monterey  ; but  I am  proud  to  state 
that  none  of  them  were  native  born  Americans.” 

Guerilla  war  commenced.  A correspondent  of  the  lV . 
Orleans  Delta,  writes  from  Monterey,  Dec.  1,  1846. 
“The  war  between  the  Kenluckeyians  and  Mex- 
icans, as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  has  created  no  lit- 
tle excitement  both  in  to.vn  and  in  camp.  It  is 
thought  that  not  less  than  forty  Mexicans  have  been 
killed  within  the  lasL  five  days,  fifteen  of  whom,  it 
is  said,  were  killed  in  one  day,  and  within  the  scope 
of  one  mile.  From  this  you  will  see  that  the  boys 
are  determined  to  have  and  to  take  revenge  for  the 
assassination  of  their  comrades.” 

The  trial  of  the  Alcalde’s  son  and  the  others  ac- 
cused of  tampering  with  the  soldiers  to  desert  was 
to  commence  on  the  2nd  It  is  stated  that  a thousand 
including  many  of  the  first  families  in  Monterey  had 
precipitately  left  the  city  since  his  arrest. 

Accounts  from  Mexico  represented  Santa  Anna 
as  having  20  to  25,000  men,  of  which  10,000  are 
cavalry,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  field  artillery,  at  San 
Luis  Polosi.  Since  then  we  have  accounts  of  his 
having  been  joined  by  General  Valencia, at  the  head 
of  800  men,  raised  principally  from  among  Ihe  hardy 
miners  of  the  district  of  Guanajuato.  Valencia  ts 
considered  one  of  the  best  Generals  in  Mexico  and 
lias  been  appointed  second  in  command  by  Santa 
Anna. 

[Private  letters  have  been  received  from  Santa 
Anna,  and  from  Almonte,  in  New  York, — so  says 
the  French  journal  published  in  that  city,  which 
slate  that  these  officers  express  great  confidence  in 
being  able  to  defend  the  country  and  determination 
to  do  so. 

From  our  Gulf  squadron,  we  have  another  and  yet 
the  most  disastrous  incident  of  the  war  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  under  the  naval  head.  Since 
placing  that  account  in  type,  the  official  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  Somers  has  reached  us,  and  will  be 
inserted  in  our  next.  This  affair  illustrates  at  once 
the  daring  intrepidity  of  our  ufficers  and  men,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  coast  upon  which  they  are  serv- 
ing. 

Latest — Major  General  Scott,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  stall',  embarked  on 
board  the  steamer  Alabama  on  the  23rd  December 
for  Brazos  Santiago  and  thence  for  Tampico. 

The  auxiliary  steamer  Massachusetts  reached  N. 
Orleans,  on  the 25th,  with  Tampico  dates  to  the  15lh 
and  Brazos  to  the  18th.  Quite  an  excitement  had 
occurred  at  Tampico,  in  consequence  of  a flying  re- 
port that  that  a laege  body  of  Mexican  cavalry,  had 
arrived  at  Tampico  from  Vera  Cruz,  where  she  had 
left  her  commander  sick. 

[The  U.  S steamer  Fashion,  with  commander 
Jessup,  on  board  reached  Brazos,  on  the  18th. 

General  Pillow  left  Matamoras  on  the  14th.  He 
was  to  proceed  25  miles  and  then  wait  for  Gen.  Pat 
erson  » ith  the  rest  of  his  division  and  train. 

It  was  believed  at  Brzzos  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  to 
leave  Monterey  on  the  10th  insl.  for  Victoria,  with 
Gen.  Twigg’s  division  and  a portion  of  Gen  Smith’s 
brigade.  It  is  also  reported  that  Gen.  Urrea,  of 
whom  we  have  not  heard  of  late,  was  at  Victoria 
with  6U00  cavalry.  Gen.  Wool  rema  ined  at  Parras, 
and  Gen.  Worth  at  Saltillo.  It  was  positively  repor- 
ted and  believed  in  camp  that  Santa  Anna  had  28,000 
men  at  San  Luis. 

Another  correspondent  has  taken  place  between 
General  Taylor  and  Santa  Anna, — in  the  course  of 
which  the  latter  holds  the  following  language: 

“1  believe  that  1 do  not  deceive  myself  in  assuring 
you,  that  neither  congress,  nor  any  Mexican,  will  ever 
be  able  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace  unless  the  national 


territory  be  first  evacuated  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  hostile  altitude  of  their  vessels  of  war  be 
withdrawn.  This  must  be  without  doubt  the  prelimi- 
nary of  whatever  negotiation  may  be  opened;  and 
it.may  be  permitted  to  me  to  declare  to  you,  that 
the  nation,  moved  by  a sentiment  of  patriotism,  and 
determiued  to  defend  at  every  hazard  and  inch  by 
inch  its  territory,  will  never  cease  to  qualify  as  it 
deserves, and  as  the  world  has  already  qualified  it 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  ; and  it  will  do 
whatever  it  can  and  ought  honorably  to  deserve  the 
title  which  it  bears,  of  an  independent  and  free  na- 
tion.” 


DEATHS,  OBSEQUIES,  &C. 


THE  OBSEQUIES  OF  MAJOR  RINGGOLD. 

on  me  reception  „r  n—  or  tins  gallant  offi- 

cer from  the  seat  of  war,  in  charge  of  the  Baltimore 
committee,  they  were  conveyed  by  a select  corps  of 
the  volunteers  of  the  city,  to  the  rotunda  of  the  Ex- 
change, where,  in  an  appropriate  canopy  erected  for 
the  purpose,  they  remained  guarded  by  a guard  of 
honor  regularly  detailed  and  relieved,  until  their  re- 
moval to  Greenmount  Cemetry,  where  they  will  re- 
pose. 

Tuesday,  the  22J  Dec.,  1846,  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  mournful  ceremony.  At  an  early  hour,  the 
streets  of  the  city,  through  which  the  mournful  pro- 
cession was  to  pass,  were  thronged  so  as  to  be  al- 
most impassable  from  one  end  of  ttie  city  to  the 
other.  The  windows  of  most  of  the  houses  were 
taken  out  to  accommodate  the  spectators.  Business 
was  in  a great  measure  suspended,  and  the  whole 
community  were  obviously  moved  with  a spectacle 

so  truly  portraying  the  fate  and  fortune  of  war. 

The  very  last  time  that  we  gazed  upon  bands  of  sol- 
diers filing  and  manoeuvring  in  Exchange  Place, 
somewhat  as  those  are  now  filing,  Ringgold,  him- 
self, was  the  commander  of  the  Flying  Artillery,  un- 
surpassed in  all  that  we  admire  in  the  appearance  of 
a soldier  or  expect  of  an  officer — and  Kelly  was  his 
faithful  teamster.  How  impressive,  how  melancholy 
Ills  reverse. 

The  remains  were  received  by  a military  escort, 
and  joined  the  procession  on  Broadway.  The  view 
of  the  whole  group  seen  from  the  heights  north  of 
their  position,  was  exceedingly  grand.  The  music 
of  perhaps  a dozen  full  bands, — the  mournful  appen- 
dages of  flags  displayed  at  half  mast  in  innumerable 

directions, — the  toiling  bells, — the  muffled  drums, 

the  dead  march, — the  gloom  that  everywhere  pervad. 
ed  the  dense  throng  of  living  beings, — everything 
spoke  a language  to  the  heart,  which  wanted  no  in- 
terpreter. 

Several  corps  of  volunteers  from  Philadelphia, 
from  the  state  of  Delaware,  Frederick  city,  Captain 
Capron’s  splendid  company  of  horse  from  Prince 
Georges  county,  Major  Green’s  company  of  riflemen 
from  Annapolis  arrived  during  the  day  before  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
lamented  Ringgold,  and  were  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  mournful  procession.  The  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  United  States,  of  the  state 
of  xMaryland,  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  vo- 
lunteer corps  of  the  city  and  vicinity  and  a large  con- 
course of  citizens  joined  in  the  procession,  which 
taken  altogether,  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  we 
have  ever  witnessed. 

sergeant  kelly. 

No  one  in  the  long  procession  that  followed  the  re- 
mains of  the  lamented  Ringcld  to  the  quiet  Cemetry 
where  they  now  repose,  was  more  deeply  affected  on 
the  occasion,  or  was  an  object  of  more  general  inte- 
rest and  sympathy,  than  the  wounded  teamster,  who 
led  the  representative  for  the  occasion,  of  the  gallant 
major’s  war-horse.  Alas!  the  remains  of  the  real 
steed  Ly  mouldering  on  the  battle  field.  Pierced  by 
the  same  bait  that  felled  his  rider,  he  breathed  no 
more — and  never  again  responded  to  the  trumpet- 
charge. 

Poor  Kelly!  he  is  now  a cripple  for  life.  Upon 
the  field  of  Palo  Alto  he  left  bis  good  right  arm. — 
For  twenty  years  he  had  been  in  the  United  States 
service,  no  man  more  faithful  to  his  trust.  On  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  the  term  of  his 
last  enlistment  expired.  He  received  an  honorable 
discharge  and  was  about  to  return  to  the  U.  States. 
For  eight  years  he  had  been  sergeant  in  Major  Ring- 
gold’s Flying  Artillery,  and  having  charge  of  ths 
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teams,  was  invaluable  to  bim.  If  a man  ever  loved 
bis  officer,  Kelly  was  that  man.  He  had  watched 
every  stage  of  the  major’s  promotion  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a generous  heart,  and  was  ever  at  his 
side  when  danger  threatened.  There  was  at  the 
moment  a prospect  of  an  approaching  conflict.  The 
morning  of  the  8th  of  May  had  but  dawned,  when, 
beside  the  tent  of  Major  Ringgold  stood  Sergeant 
Kelly.  The  major  made  his  appearance.  The  ser 
geant  touched  his  cap  in  military  style,  and  said — 
‘•you’ll  have  a fight  to-day,  Major.” 

”1  think  we  shall,  Kellv,  3nd  I don’t  see  how  I am 
to  do  without  my  old  teamster  on  such  an  occasion.” 
“Can  Sergeant  Kelly  be  of  any  service?  If  he  can 
you  shall  not  be  without  him.” 

“You  are  familiar  with  duties  that  may  be  impor- 
tant. I could  depend  on  you,  Kellv.” 

“Car.’t  Sergeant  Kellv  volunteer?” 

“You  can,  and  shall  have  your  accustomed  sta- 
tion.” 

Kelly  was  in  his  saddle  in  a moment,  and  again 
touching  his  cap  for  orders,  with  a heart  glowing 
with  renewed  affection  for  his  commander. 

The  tents  were  struck.  The  lines  advanced. — 
They  encounter  the  foe.  As  they  opened  their 
fire  from  the  chaparral,  Kelly,  in  the  act  of  stoop  — 
ing  down  with  his  right  hand  extended  forward,  re- 

—'"“'t  o.  K„u  whjch  shattered  the  o»*~  *-  r: — 

Slowly  raising  his  body,  and  grasping  his  right  arm 
with  his  left,  he  quietly  went  off'  in  search  of  the 
surgeon  general  of  the  army.  His  arm  was  ampu- 
tated. Whilst  lying  in  the  rude  temporary  hospital 
he  learned  that  his  commander  was  soon  after  far 
more  dangerously  wounded  than  himself.  After  he 
ing  removed  to  Point  Isabel,  Kelly  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  a second  amputation.  He  there  learned 
the  death  of  the  major. 

When  the  Baltimore  committee  reached  Point  Is 
abel,  Kelly  applied  for  permission  to  accompany  the 
remains  of  his  deceased  friend  and  beloved  com- 
mander to  their  last  resting  place.  The  request  was 
granted,  although  he  had  scarcely  sufficiently  recov- 
ed to  endure  such  a movement. 

On  reaching  New  Orleans,  where  the  facts  were 
familiarly  known,  as  well  as  that  having  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  Kelly  would  not  be  enti- 
tled by  law  to  a pension,  a handsome  subscription 
was  immediately  raised  for  him.  On  reaching  Mo- 
bile,  Ala.,  the  sum  of  $250  were  tendered  him.  At 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  $307  were  raised  and  sent  to  Bal- 
timore for  him. 

At  every  stage,  Sergeant  Kelly,  the  rough  and 
Stern  soldier,  the  volunteer  of  the  day  of  danger — the 
crippled  soldier  of  that  day,  with  his  war-cloak  close 
around  him,  was  the  chief  mourner  nearest  the  cof- 
fin that  concealed  the  relics.  No  smile  has  been 
seen  to  brighten  his  countenance.  His  countrymen 
have  promptly  pensioned  him  for  life.  He  asks  not 
where  is  his  own  right  arm, — but,  where  is  his  be- 
loved commander? 

THE  REMAINS  OF  LIEUTENANT  COCHRAN. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  gallant  young  officer 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Resara  de  la  Palma,  reach- 
ed the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  30lh  ultimo,  via  New 
Orleans,  and  were  received  and  guarded  by  a de- 
tachment of  the  volunteers  of  the  city  detailed  for 
the  service  until  Thursday  morning,  the  31st,  when 
they  were  escorted  with  appropriate  solemnities, 
from  the  armory  of  the  Eagle  Artillery,  by  the  Eagle 
Artillery,  Colonel  Kane;  Junior  Artillery,  Captain 
McDowell;  Columbia  Riflemen,  Captain  McAllister; 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gill 
of  the  Junior  Artillery,  and  accompanied  by  the  band 
of  the  Independent  Blues,  to  the  depot  of  the  Balti 
more  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  where  they  were 
received  by  ihe  committee  of  twelve  deputed  by  the 
citizens  of  York  and  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  spot  selected  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  J.  F.  Huston,  esq.,  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  and  in  behalf  of  friends1 
relatives,  and  family  of  Ihe  deceased,  in  a few  brief 
but  eloquent  remarks,  relumed  acknowledgments 
for  the  kindness  and  attention  received.  Lieut.  Jef- 
fers, of  the  Eagle  Artillery,  replied  in  behalf  ol  the 
military  and  community  in  a strain  equally  eloquent 
and  impressive.  The  scene  was  one  of  deep  feeling. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  receive  the  remains 
at  York  and  Columbia,  by  the  military  of  those  vici- 
nities, and  for  an  appropriate  ceremony  on  deposit- 
ing them  in  Iheir  final  resting  place. 

THE  REMAINS  OF  CAPTAIN  LAWRENCE,  V.  S.  N. 

The  remains  of  Captain  Lawrence  were  yester- 
day removed  to  their  n*-w  resting  place — together 
with  those  of  his  infant  child,  and  Capt.  Augustus  C. 
Ludlow.  The  affair  was  conducted  strictly  as  a 
matter  of  business,  and  no  one  was  in  attendance 
save  those  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duty. 
No  ceremonies  of  any  kind  took  piace,  and  the  re- 


moval of  the  illustrious  dead  from  one  monument  to 
another  created  no  more  excitement  than  a change 
of  dwelling  house  among  the  living. 

The  velvet  and  outside  coffin  of  Capt.  Lawrence 
were  very  much  decayed,  but  the  leaden  one  » as 
entire.  The  only  part  of  the  inscription  visible  was, 
“Capt.  Jas.  Lawrence,  June  1813.  32  years  ” 

[JV*.  Y.  Tribune. 

OBITUARY. 

Amongst  the  melancholy  records  of  the  year  just 
elapsed,  it  is  due  to  one  of  the  earliest  warmest,  and 
steadiest  friends  of  the  late  Hezekiah  Niles,  and  of 
the  National  Register,  to  which  the  latter  devoted 
so  many  years  of  his  useful  life,  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  and  of  his  fellow  heings,  that  we  he  allowed  to 
register  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  Reynolds,  wife 
of  James  B.  Retnolds,  esq.,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
who  died  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1846,  after  a se- 
vere illness  of  fifteen  davs,  bearing  her  sufferings 
without  repining,  and  with  that  Christian  fortitude 
which  illustrates  in  the  hour  of  death  the  sublime 
truth,  that  “ Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord.”  It  is  a tribute  due  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to 
Ihe  early  associate  and  through  life  steady  friend  of 
the  editor  whose  labors  built  up  this  publication.  J 
B.  Reynolds,  as  well  as  Hezekiah  Niles,  was  a na- 

lit'fi  tLo  cbeit.  thftujiih  I’ltle,  8l<itc  of  Dolaworo, 

and  the  pure  patriotism  that  distinguishes  her  sons 
wherever  they  go,  warmed  the  bosom  and  quickened 
the  pulse  of  both,  as  of  a kindred  spirit.  Mr.  R.  re 
moved  to  the  state  of  Tennes-.ee,  where  he  soon  be- 
came distinguished  as  a public  man.  Ii  is  not  of  his 
bereavement  alone,  it  is  the  loss  experienced  by  a 
large  community  of  which  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  one 
of  its  chief  ornaments  that  we  have  this  melancholy 
task  to  record.  We  copy  from  the  Clarksville 
Chronicle. 

“Mrs.  Lucinda  Reynolds  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
May  1781,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  from  which  state 
her  family  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  settled  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  beautiful  Ekhorn,  at  a period  when 
the  country  was  infested  with  Indians  and  not  yet  re- 
claimed from  the  wilderness.  Some  members  of  her 
family  having  removed  to  Tennessee,  the  19lh  year 
of  her  age.  she  paid  them  a visit,  and  while  moving 
in  the  circle  of  her  relations  and  friends,  she  atlrac 
ed  the  attention,  and  won  the  affections  of  Mr.  James 
Eldei * a merchant  in  Clarksville,  and  a true  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
the  month  of  December,  1801;  from  which  time  to 
the  day  of  her  death  she  resided  in  Clarksville;  a pe- 
riod ol  45  years.  At  this  period  the  church  of  Christ 
had  few,  very  few  followers  in  Clarksville;  and  it 
may  be  said  with  strict  propriety,  that  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elder,  was  Ihe  preacher’s  home;  here 
he  found  repose  and  a hearty  welcome.  Nor  were 
their  charities  confined  or  limited,  for  it  was  like- 
wise here  that  the  fatherless  found  consolation,  the 
stranger  a cordial  greeting,  and  the  foreigner  who 
had  wandered  far  from  his  native  land,  a friend;  so 
delicate  was  their  charity  and  kind  their  hospitality, 
that  the  recipient  w as  thrice  blessed  in  the  bounty 

they  bestowed  and  in  the  manner  of  the  bestonal. 

Hundreds  scattered  far  over  the  wide  world  will  ne- 
ver forget  their  kindness  and  hospitality.  During 
this  period  of  her  life,  she  attached  herself  to  the 
Presbyterian  church,  to  which  she  continued  a faith- 
ful member  and  steadfast  friend  to  her  last  breath; 
oh,  how  many  Christian  people  throughout  the  land 
who  have  a personal  knowledge  of  her  fidelity  to  her 
church  and  its  author,  and  how  useful,  I had  almost 
said  indispensable,  she  was  to  its  prosperity,  forming 
as  she  did, the  nucleus  around  which  its  followers  gath- 
ered throughout  every  moment  of  its  history,  will 
weep  when  they  read  this  simple  notice  of  her  de 
parture  from  this  field  of  her  labors  in  the  church  of 
which  she  was  the  first  member  in  Clarksville.  In 
life  her  whole  concern  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
soul,  was  the  prosperity  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  the 
salvation  of  sinners.  Oh,  how  earnest  and  sincere 
she  was  in  all  her  endeavors.  She  was  at  the  time 
of  her  death  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Clarksville;  she 
saw  it  45  years  ago,  when  it  had  but  a handful  of  ci- 
tizens, and  when  the  church  going  bell  these  vallies 
never  heard;  she  lived  to  see  it  grow  up  to  a town  of 
resptctable  magnitude,  and  to  see  numerous  church 
es,  dedicated  to  ttie  pure  worship  of  the  living  God, 


“James  Elder  (brother  of  Thomas  Elder,  esq.)  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Elder,  one  of  the  first  setilers  of 
this  part  of  ihe  country,  the  founder  of  the  Paxiou  con- 
gregation, ihe  firsthand  lor  many  years  the  only  Presby- 
lerian  congregation  in  this  section  of  the  stale.  He  was 
a man  of  talents,  great  influence  and  usefulness,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
Frencli,  Indian,  and  Revolutionary  wars,  holding  the 
commission  of  colonel,  as  well  as  that  of  spiritual  guide 
and  adviser;  a history  of  his  hie  would  nut  only  be  highly 
prized  by  our  citizens  hut  be  found  interesting  to  those 
unacquainted  with  it. 


erected  to  glorify  his  name,  and  christianize  his  peo- 
ple: the  bright  consummation  of  all  her  hopes  and 
her  prayers. 

The  death  of  one  who  occupied  so  interesting  a 
position  in  our  society  could  not  fail  to  make  a deep 
and  lasting  impression;  the  crowd  of  citizens  who 
followed  her  remains  to  the  tomb,  the  deep  drawn 
sigh  and  the  burning  tear,  bore  solemn  testimony  to 
her  value,  and  the  depth  of  their  sorrow.  As  a 
Christian  she  was  devoted,  as  a friend  sincere  and 
constant,  as  a mother  doatingly  fond,  as  a wife  affec- 
tionate and  consoling.  Of  all  who  sorrow  over  her 
death,  none  will  feel  her  loss,  like  him,  the  partner 
of  her  bosom,  who  weeps  in  solitude  over  the  wife 
who  is  removed  from  the  walks  of  life,  and  who  now 
lives  only  in  the  me  nory  and  affections  of  those  who 
knew  her  In  the  year  1827,  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  her  husband,  Mr.  James  Elder,  a pure  and 
virtuous  citizen  and  an  upright  man.  In  February, 
1829,  she  contracted  a second  marriage  with  James 
B Reynolds,  esq  , her  first  husband’s  friend,  a native 
of  Ireland,  and  for  many  years  an  able  member  of 
the  American  congress,  who  still  survives  her.  In 
her  last  illness,  and  in  the  trying  hour  of  death,  she 
gave  the  most  signal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
faith  she  had  so  long  professed;  she  died  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  Christianity,  and  while  we  are  weeping  at 
her  loss,  and  sorrowing  over  the  death  of  one  so  dear 
to  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  our  sorrows  are  soft- 
ened by  the  reflection  that  though  her  course  is  fin- 
ished, she  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith. — 
We  cannot  hut  feel  that  our  grief  is  somewhat  alle- 
viated by  the  hope,  that  she  has  been  transferred 
from  this  world  -‘where  storm  alter  storm  rises  dark 
on  the  way,”  to  that  promised  land, 

“Where  the  rivsrs  of  pleasure  flow  on  the  bright  plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns; 

Where  ihe  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 

Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet. 

While  the  anthems  of  rapture  unceasingly  roll. 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  i t the  soul.” 


T W E N T Y-N  INTH  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

December  28  Memorials  presented. — By  Mr. 
Jtrcher , from  Win.  M.  Blackford,  late  U.  S.  charge 
d’affuirs  at  Bogota,  relative  to  his  accounts. 

By  Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  from  253  sugarplanters 
of  Louisiana,  complaining  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  on 
sugar  and  molasses,  and  asking  that  the  tariff  of  1842 
be  restored  In  the  memorial  was  a reference  by 
the  petitioners  to  the  fact  that  “the  representative  of 
their  distinct  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  was  not 
inclined  to  favor  their  industry  with  his  official  sup- 
port, and  they  thus  take  the  occasion  as  a commu- 
nity, as  a people  whose  representative  has  been  for- 
getful of  a sacred  trust,  namely:  of  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  to  protest  against  his  acts,  so  obviously 
in  contravention  of  their  vital  interests  Silence  on 
their  part  would  very  naturally  be  construed  into 
acquiescence  in  the  part  he  has  thought  proper  to 
pursue,  and  therefore  we  all,  without  distinction  of 
party,  disclaim  any  approval  of  his  proceedings  in 
relation  to  this  matter.” 

A debate  arose  upon  the  motion  to  print  the  me- 
morial,— the  question  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  printing.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  motion. 

By  Mr.  Davis,  from  medical  men  of  Boston,  rela- 
tive to  the  newly  discovered  gas  which  suspends  the 
sense  of  pain  during  surgical  operations. 

A number  of  petitions  from  literary  institutions 
were  presented,  asking  liberty  to  import  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus  free  of  duty. 

Bills  reported.  By  Mr.  Berrien:  A bill  to  refund 
to  the  state  of  Georgia  the  duties  paid  on  certain 
railroad  iron  imported  by  that  state. 

Several  private  bills  were  reported. 

Cherokee  Ltdians ■ Mr.  Jmnagin,  submitted  a reso- 
lution calling  on  the  secretary  of  war  for  copies  of 
all  instructions  given  by  the  war  department  or  the 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  to  the  Cherokee 
commissioners,  for  their  guidance  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

The  bill  to  purchase  the  papers  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  was  passed  by  a vote  of  26  to  12. 

After  a short  executive  session,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

December.  29.  Mr.  Mangum,  in  consequence  of 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  ol  senator 
Barrow,  of  Louisiana,  moved  that  the  senate  adjourn. 
They  accordingly  adjourned  without  reading  the 
journal 

December  30.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the 
reading  ol  the  journal  was  dispensed  with;  when — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  rose  and  addressed  the 
senate  as  follows: 


PM 


IF?Mr.  President:  Louisiana  has  to  mourn  tho  loss  of 
another  of  her  distinguished  sons.  It  is  with  un- 
feigned sorrow  I announce  to  the  senate  the  death  of 
my  late  friend  and  colleague,  the  hon.  Alexander 
Barrow,  who  died  at  Baltimore  yesterday  morning 
at  5 o’clock,  after  a short  and  violent  attack  of  ill- 
ness, which  would  notyield  to  the  best  medical  skill. 
All  the  relief  that  medical  science  and  skill  could 
accomplish  was  applied  in  vain.  He  left  this  city  on 
the  24th  instant,  on  a short  visit  to  Baltimore,  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  and  I only  h 'ard  of  his  ill- 
ness the  day  before  his  death.  Indeed,  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  the  shock  produced  by  the  annunci- 
ation of  the  sad  event  yesterday,  that  1 cannot  yet 
hardly  realize  the  fact,  and  do  not  feel  sufficiently 
composed  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
in  the  few  remarks  I propose  to  make.  The  deep 
anxiety  felt  here  not  only  by  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  congress,  but  by  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, when  his  dangerous  situation  became  known 
through  the  telegraph,  is  no.v  dispelled  by  the  me- 
lancholy gloom  spread  over  the  whole  city.  It  is 
indeed  but  too  true  that  Alexander  Barrow,  the 
pure  patriot  and  enlightened  statesman,  is  no  more. 

Three  years  have  not  passjd  away  since  Mr.  Bar- 
row  announced  in  appropriate  and  eloquent  terms 
the  death  of  his  late  distinguished  colleague;  and 
since  then  it  has  devolved  on  me  to  present  the  ordi- 
nary resolutions  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  two  of  my  colleagues  of  the  other  house  of  con 
gress,  and  a similar  resolution  will  now  be  offered  on 
this  melancholy  occasion.  In  less  than  three  years 
two  senators  and  two  representatives  in  congress 
from  the  same  state  have  been  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers. The  death  of  my  late  colleague  was  most 
unexpected;  for  he  was  not  only  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
but  he  possessed  a strong  constitution. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  inscrutable. 
It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  “whilst  in  life  we  are 
in  death.” 

Of  Mr.  Barrow’s  early  history  I know  but  little. 
He  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  was,  I am  told 
about  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  family  and  con- 
nections are  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  have 
been  long  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  patri- 
otism. After  having  completed  his  education,  Mr. 
Barrow  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Tennessee;  immediately  after  which,  I believe,  he 
removed  to  Louisiana,  where  he  pursued  his  profes- 
sion for  some  lime  with  success;  and,  had  he  remain- 
ed at  the  bar,  would  have  attained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. But  independent  in  his  circumstances,  and 
fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  after  a few  years  prac- 
tice he  retired  from  the  bar  and  became  a successful 
planter,  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Barrow  served,  however,  repeatedly  the  le- 
gislature of  Louisiana  with  reputation,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a distinguished  member;  and  he  received 
from  the  people  of  the  state  many  other  proofs  of 
their  highest  respect  and  confidence.  His  election 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates,  under  circum- 
stances the  most  flattering,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  of  his  adopted  state,  by  whom  his  character 
and  services  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. The  news  of  his  death  will  produce  through- 
out the  stale,  as  it  has  produced  here,  the  deepest 
emotions  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Barrow  was  distinguished  for  his  bland  and 
courteous  manners,  for  his  frank  and  manly  deport- 
ment, and  for  his  many  generous  and  noble  traits  of 
character.  No  man,  in  fact,  hpd  more  sincere  and 
devoted  friends  whilst  living,  and  no  one  has  died 
more  lamented.  He  performed  his  duties  here  with 
zeal  and  ability,  and,  at  Ills  same  time,  in  the  most 
frank  and  conciliatory  spirit;  and  l am  sure  that  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  brother  senators,  his  deportment  on  all  occasions 
was  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  every  member  of  this  body.  Pie  has  now  closed 
his  earthly  career,  but  he  has  gone,  1 hope,  to  a bet- 
ter and  happier  world. 

Althougn  he  expired  far  from  his  home,  and  from 
the  cherished  partner  of  his  bo3om,  it  must  be  a 
source  of  some  consolation  to  her,  and  to  her  orphan 
children,  to  learn  that  he  was  surrounded  at  that 
awful  moment  by  devoted  friends,  from  whom  he 
received  every  attention  which  friendship  could  be- 
stow, and  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  relying  upon  the  mercy  of  his 
Redeemer.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  their  bereave- 
ment? There  is  a silence  which  is  more  expressive 
than  language.  We  forbear,  in  humble  submission 
to  the  will  of  Heaven — in  grateful  recollection  that 
“He  who  strikes  has  power  to  heal.” 

The  character  of  ttie  deceased  was  indeed,  sir,  of 
the  highest  order.  As  a senator,  a citizen,  and  a 
gentleman — indeed,  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and 
private  life,  he  was  esteemed  and  boloved.  As  a ■ 


patriot,  a firm  and  uncompromising  friend  of  his 
country  and  of  her  constitution,  he  had  no  superior. 
Brave,  ardent,  and  chivalrous  in  his  temperament, 
and  devoted  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  early  strug- 
gles for  English  freedom,  he  would  have  bled  by  the 
side  of  Hampden  in  the  field,  or  died  with  Sidney  on 
the  scaffold.  Yet,  sir — 

‘‘His  life  was  gentle. 

And  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him, 

That  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘this  was  a man.  ” 

Mr.  Benton.  In  rising,  Mr.  President,  to  second 
the  motion  for  paying  to  the  memory  of  our  deceas- 
ed brother  senator  the  last  honors  of  this  body,  I 
feel  myself  to  be  obeying  the  impulsions  of  an  here- 
ditary friendship,  as  well  as  conforning  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  senate.  Forty  years  agrl,  when  coming  to 
the  bar  at  Nashville,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  the  father  of  the  deceased,  then  an 
inhabitant  of  Nashville,  and  one  of  its  most  respect- 
ed citizens.  The  deceased  was  then  too  young  to  be 
noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  pursuits 
of  life  soon  carried  us  far  apart,  and  long  after,  and 
for  the  first  time  to  know  each  other,  we  met  on  this 
floor.  We  met  not  as  strangers,  but  as  friends — 
friends  of  early  and  hereditary  recollections;  and  all 
our  intercourse  since — every  incident,  and  every 
word  of  our  lives,  public  and  private,  has  gone  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  feelings  under  which  we 
met,  an-i  to  perpetuate  with  the  son  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  with  the  father.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  presence  in  this  chamber — up  to  the 
last  moment  that  1 saw  him — our  meetings  and  part- 
ings were  the  cordial  greetings  of  hereditary  friend- 
ship; and  r.ow,  not  only  as  one  of  the  elder  senators, 
but  as  the  early  and  family  friend  of  the  deceased, 
I come  forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the  honors 
of  his  memory. 

The  senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr  Johnson ) has 
performed  the  office  of  duty  and  of  friendship  to  his 
deceased  friend  and  colleague.  Justly,  truly,  and 
feelingly  has  he  performed  it.  With  deep  and  heart- 
felt emotion  he  has  portrayed  the  virtues,  and  sketch- 
ed the  qualities,  which  constituted  the  manly  ami 
lofty  character  of  Alexander  Barrow.  He  has  given 
us  a picture  as  faithful  as  it  is  honorable,  and  it 
does  not  become  me  to  dilate  upon  what  he  has  so 
well  presented;  but,  in  contemplating  the  rich  and 
full  portrait  of  the  high  qualifies  of  the  head  mid 
heart  which  he  has  presented,  suffer  me  to  look  for 
an  instant  to  the  source,  the  fountain,  from  which 
flowed  the  full  stream  of  generous  and  noble  actions 
which  distinguished  the  entire  life  of  our  deceased 
brother  senator.  I speak  of  the  heart — the  noble 
heart — of  Alexander  Barrow.  Honor,  courage,  pa- 
triotism, friendship,  generosity — fidelity  to  his  friend 
and  his  country — the  social  affections— devotion  to 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  their 
love:  all — all,  were  there!  and  never,  not  once,  did 
any  cold,  or  selfish,  or  timid  calculation  ever  come 
from  his  manly  head  to  check  or  balk  the  noble  im- 
pulsions of  his  generous  heart.  A quick,  clear,  and 
strong  judgment  found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these 
impulsions;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  hi3  public 
and  private  relations — in  all  the  words  and  acts  of 
his  life — it  was  the  heart  that  moved  first;  and  al- 
ways so  true  to  honor  that  judgment  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  approve  the  impulsion.  From  that  foun- 
tain flowed  the  stream  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  and 
now  what  we  all  deplore — what  so  many  will  join 
in  deploring — is,  that  such  a fountain,  so  unexpect- 
edly, in  the  full  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  been  so 
suddenly  dried  up.  He  was  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  body,  and  in  all  the  hope  and  vigor 
of  meridian  manhood.  Time  was  ripening  and  ma- 
turing his  faculties.  He  seemed  to  have  a right  to 
look  forward  to  many  years  of  usefulness  to  his 
country  and  to  his  family.  With  qualities  evidently 
fitted  for  the  field  as  well  as  for  the  senate,  a bril- 
liant future  was  before  him,  ready  as  1 know  he  was, 
to  serve  his  country  in  any  way  that  honor  and  duty 
should  require. 

Mr.  Breese  next  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows:  Mr. 
President:  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  aud  any  thing  to 
the  eulogies  already  so  eloquently  pronouned  by  the 
more  particular  friends  of  the  deceased,  in  the  beau- 
lilul  language  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Be  it  my  hum- 
ble purpose  to  fling  but  one  flower  upon  bis  grave — 
to  add  but  one  slight  tribute,  among  more  valued 
offerings,  to  his  acknowledged  worth;  a tribute,  sir, 
though  slight,  perhaps  not  altogether  valueless,  com- 
ing as  it  does  from  a political  opponent  as  ardent 
and  as  decided  in  the  support  of  his  principles  as  he 
whom  we  all  mourn  was  known  to  be  in  the  cause 
he  espoused.  It  was  not  my  fortune,  Mr.  President, 
to  know  intimately  the  deceased  until  after  the  close 
of  the  last  long  and  laborious  session  of  congress. — 
We  met,  in  our  journey  to  our  distant  homes,  at  the 
Falla  of  Niagara,  and  proceeded  theuue  through  our 


vast  ocean  lakes  quite  to  Illinois — he  pursuing  h^is 
way  by  the  rivers  to  his,  and  I overland  my  route  to 
my  home.  In  this  intercourse,  so  cordial  and  friend- 
ly as  it  was,  there  were  daily  developed  the  most 
amiable  points  of  his  character,  winning  my  regard, 
and  advancing  us  speedily  from  mere  acquantance  to 
intimate  friends.  This  I know,  sir,  from  the  mutual 
regrets  expressed  in  parting,  and  from  the  warm  and 
cordial  welcome  on  our  meeting  here  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session— he  then,  in  all  the  pride 
of  his  manhood,  gazing  with  joyous  and  contented 
eyes  upon  the  beautiful  world  before  him . and  which 
the  apparent  healthfulness  and  vigor  of  his  frame 
1 gave  him  promise  he  should  long  enjoy.  But,  Mr. 
President,  what  a change  a few  days  have  made? 

“All,  all,  that  promise  fiar 

Has  sought  ihe  grave  to  sleep  forever  there.” 

Ardently  and  sincerely  devoted  as  ho  was  to  hii 
party  and  its  principles,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  Mr. 
President,  1 take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  to  enjoy  in 
the  highest  degree  the  unbounded  respect  of  hik  op- 
ponents, and  of  all  his  associates  here;  no  matter 
how  amiable,  sincere,  or  kind  they  may  be,  he  alone, 
perhaps,  of  all  of  them,  could  say,  “I  have  no  per- 
sonal enemy.”  Nor  could  he  have;  for  a kinder  or 
a manlier  heart  never  beat  within  a human  bosom. 
But  now  he  is  no  more!  Though  but  in  his  meridian, 
life’s  evening  shadows  have  fallen,  and  the  portal* 
l of  the  tomb  will  soon  close  upon  him  forever!  G-one 
from  among  us,  and  forever,  and  from  all  he  loved, 
is  that  manly  form  we  delighted  to  look  upon; 
quenched  is  the  fire  and  spirit  of  that  eye  that  so 
often  beamed  with  kindness;  pulseless  is  now  that 
heart  whose  every  throb  was  in  unison  with  friend- 
ship, fidelity,  and  with  all  the  generous  and  capti- 
vating qualities  that  adorn  man’s  best  nature.  Faults 
he  had: — let  the  grave  hide  them.  The  memory  of 
his  many  virtues  will  be  preserved,  if  not  in  brass  or 
marble,  upon  a more  durable  material — the  hearts  of 
his  friends  and  countrymen.  I join,  Mr.  President, 
with  melancholy  satisfaction  in  assent  to  such  reso- 
lutions as  may  be  offered,  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hannegan  remarked:  1 also  desire,  with  ft 
mournful  heart,  to  add  my  feeble  but  sincere  testi- 
mony to  the  exalted  worth,  and  noble  and  manly 
and  generous  spirit  which  in  life  adorned,  and  now, 
as  he  lies  cold  and  shrouded,  sanctify  the  memory  of 
Alexander  Barrow.  Come  when  it  may  in  our 
midst,  Mr.  President,  death  never  fails  to  make  its 
impress  upon  those  who  survey  its  work.  There  are 
none  so  careless,  none  so  indifferent,  as  to  defy  its 
impressions,  when  even  a casual  acquaintance  falls. 
But  the  feeling  of  awe  and  of  gloom  which  pervades 
this  chamber  to-day  is  far  beyond  the  usual  and  or- 
dinary feeling.  One  of  us — one  who  has  long  occu- 
pied a high  place  here,  in  his  country’s  highest  place, 
has  been  suddenly,  and  almost  without  warning, 
stricken  down.  But  a day  or  two  since — to  me  it 
seems  but  an  hour — and  he  was  here,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all:  in  all  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  in 
all  the  royalty  of  the  most  vigorous  and  athletic 
manhood.  Where,  sir,  shall  we  look  to  find  a more 
manly,  commanding,  and  symmetrical  form?  Where 
shall  we  seek  a nobler  and  more  majestic  front? — 
Where  are  we  to  seek  and  where  to  find  a loftier  na- 
ture, a soul  more  elevated,  or  a heart  more  kind, 
more  generous,  and  more  gentle?  1 know  not  one— 
not  one. 

Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  that  high  nature 
which  knows  no  disguise,  and  scorns  all  unmanly 
concealment.  He  knew  no  art;  dissimulation,  with 
its  fell  train  of  poisons,  had  no  home  in  his  bosom. 
In  all  his  bearings  here,  from  the  hour  in  which  my 
eyes  rested  upon  him,  I have  known  nothing  of  him 
but  what  became,  proudly  became  an  American  se- 
nator. Brave,  generous,  manly,  and  highly  gifted, 
lie  discharged  his  duties  here  as  a proud  representa- 
tive of  a proud  people.  And  how  beautifully,  how 
happily  were  all  the  elements  of  our  nature  com- 
mingled in  him!  He  had  “a  heart  formed  for  pity, 
and  a hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.”  That 
heait — that  heart  is  cold,  and  that  hand  is  still,  and 
Barrow — Barrow,  the  name  so  often  uttered  in  this 
chamber,  and  never  but  in  tones  of  kindness — Bar- 
row,  with  his  elastic  step,  with  his  joyous  look,  his 
noble  presence,  and  his  winning  virtues — Barrow 
sits  with  us  here  no  more;  yon  vacant  chair  tells  the 
slern  reality — Barrow  will  be  with  us  no  more. — 
Strange  and  mysterious  Providence!  The  most  ro- 
bust of  all  our  Dumber — he  who  but  a week  since 
stood  here  a fit  model  for  an  ancient  hero  or  a demi- 
god— he  is  the  first  to  be  gathered  to  dust,  and  that, 
too,  before  his  noon  of  life  was  reached,  and  long, 
long  before  the  harvest  of  our  eyes  seemed  ready 
for  the  reaper. 

It  was  my  happy  fortune  lo  contract  an  acquain- 
tance with  him  shortly  after  I entered  the  senate, 
which  gradually  ripened  iDto  a most  intimate  friend- 
ship. 1 knew  him  well— I knew  him  well— I loved 


him  dearly;  and,  Mr.  President,  1 w ill  say  that  in 
private  life,  as  in  his  public  life,  I found  him  ever 
distinguished  by  the  same  lofty  characteristics,  the 
same  scrupulous  regard  for  honor  and  propriety,  the 
same  rare  endowment  of  remarkable  common  sense, 
the  same  sound  discriminating  judgment,  and  a per- 
ception unusually,  singularly  clear,  quick,  and  cor- 
rect. The  delight  of  the  social  cirele,  Alexander 
Barrow  was  master  of  all  the  social  virtues.  He 
won  all  hearts  that  approached  him  as  with  a spell. 
The  last  time  that  I saw  him,  Mr.  President,  he 
came  to  visit  me  in  my  sick  room.  It  was  but  a few 
days  since,  not  ten;  we  were  alone  for  some  time; 
the  conversation  turnpd  upon  home — upon  our  own 
homes — and  we  spoke  of  distant  and  dearly-loved 
friends;  and,  sir,  I shall  never  forget  how  his  eyes 
lighted  up  as  he  talked  of  his  approaching  retire 
merit  from  public  life,  and  dwelt  upon  his  future  ca- 
reer of  tranquil  happiness,  when,  engaged  only  in 
domestic  pursuits,  he  should  be  surrounded  daily  and 
hourly  by  those  endearments  which  he  fondly — 
but  alas!  how  vainly — fancied  were  reserved  for  him 
through  many,  many  long  years  at  home.  He  dwelt 
upon  his  home,  and  those  who  were  there — of  her, 
its  light,  its  joy — his  wife.  He  spoke,  as  1 have  of- 
ten heard  him  speak  of  her  before,  in  those  tender 
and  respectful  terms  which  tell  that  the  love  of  the 
heart  borders  on  idolatry. 

“But  alas!  nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. 

Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.” 

I have  come  here  to  day,  Mr.  President,  all  unfit 
for  the  duty,  feeble  and  out  of  health — to  bear  a 
passing  slight  tribute  to  friendship — to  give  a slight 
expression  of  my  feelings  on  this  mournful  occasion. 
1 come,  prompted  by  those  feelings  of  attachment 
and  respect  which  I cherished  for  our  deceased 
friend  m life,  and  by  that  melancholy  regard  with 
which  I shall  continue  to  hold  him  in  memory  through 
life.  I could  not  forbear — I could  not  do  less.  I 
will  add  the  expression  of  trie  single  hope  that  she  to 
whom  1 have  alluded — the  partner  of  his  bosom — 
when  the  lapse  of  time  shall  have  relieved  her  over- 
charged heart  of  its  heavy  burden — that  she  may 
find  a mournful  consolation  in  turning  back  to  the 
proceedings  which  marked  his  last  hours;  and  after 
those  hours  were  gone,  the  sombre  scenes  which 
filled  up  his  little  abiding  time  above  the  ground.  I 
trust,  sir,  that  when  time,  and  years,  and  above  all, 
the  soothing  voice  of  religion,  shall  have  abated  the 
mighty  burden  of  her  grief,  a sad  relief,  in  the 
thought,  that  though  it  was  denied  her  hand  to 
smooth  his  dying  pillow,  to  bathe  his  fevered  brow, 
and  to  catch  from  his  pallid  lips  the  last  fond  sigh, 
yet  kind  and  devoted  friends,  his  best-loved  associa- 
tes and  comrades  in  this  chamber,  were  there  to 
watch,  not  with  her  love — ah  no!  that  could  not  be — 
but  with  the  love  and  sorrow  of  brothers  to  watch 
over  the  closing  scene,  and  minister  to  his  departing 
struggles.  And  1 trust  also,  that  she  may  find  some 
thing  to  break  her  grief  in  the  thought  that  at  his 
obsequies  strangers  of  whom  she  never  heard  were 
eager  to  pay  just  tribute  to  his  exalted  worth,  and 
embalm  with  heartfelt  homage  the  memory  of  her 
husband. 

Mr.  Crittenden  then  rose  much  affected,  and  said  : 
1 desire,  Mr.  President,  however  needless  it  may  be 
after  what  has  been  said,  to  offer  my  tribute  in  a few 
words.  Mr.  C.  then  paused,  and  after  an  evident 
struggle  with  his  feelings  he  could  only  say,  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  President,”  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Mangum  thereupon  rose  and  moved  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President  to  take  order  for  su- 
perintending the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Barrow,  which  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  12  M., 
and  the  senate  will  attend  the  same. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  a sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark 
of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Alexan 
der  Barrow,  deceased,  late  a member  thereof,  will 
go  into  n ourning  for  him  one  month,  by  the  usual 
mode  of  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That,  as  an  additional  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  ol  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Barrow,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these 
proceedings  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned 

December  31.  The  solemnities  of  the  funeral  of 
senaloi  Bat  row,  occupied  the  day.  They  were  truly 
solemn  and  impressive. 

The  senate  stands  adjourned  until  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  28.  Expenses  of  volunteers.  Mr. 
Haralson,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  lullowing  joint 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
military  affairs. 


Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  required 
to  refund  to  the  several  states  the  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  subsisting  volunteers  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  May  last,  calling  for  volunteers,  and  previous 
to  the  time  in  which  the  volunteers  were  mustered 
into  service. 

Iowa.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a 
stale,  having  been  engrossed,  was  signed  by  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

Debate  upon  referring  the  president's  message.  Mr. 
Bngby,  offered  a resolution  io  close  the  debate  at  2 
o'clock.  The  house  twice  divided,  but  no  quorum 
being  present,  a call  of  the  house  was  moved,  and 
negatived — ayes  47,  nays  98.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Houston,  3 o’clock  was  substituted  for  2 o’clock. — 
The  yeas  and  nays  on  adopting  the  resolution  stood 
— ayes  77,  nays  92. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
the  debate  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  hatdly  pausing  to  vindicate 
the  war  with  Mexico,  or  the  president’s  r.  essage, 
proceeded  to  attack  the  whig  party,  denouncing  them 
as  the  old  federal  parly,  now,  as  in  1812,  standing 
out  in  opposition  to  their  country,  and  of  using,  too, 
the  precise  language  of  the  old  tones  ol  1776.  He 
proceeded  to  attack  Mr.  Root,  of  New  York,  who, 
not  being  present, 

Mr.  Giddings,  essayed  to  vindicate. 

When  Mr.  Sawyer's  hour  expired — 

Mr.  Baker,  the  colonel  of  a regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteers,  fresh  from  the  seat  of  war,  addressed  the 
committee.  A crowded  house  and  gallery  attentively 
listened  to  li is  speech,  delivered  in  his  usually  rapid 
and  earnest  manner.  An  extract  of  the  speech  will 
be  found  on  page  285. 

Mr.  Winihrop , presented  a memorial  from  physi- 
cians of  Boston,  asking  congress  to  examine  a plan 
of  their  own,  or  of  one  of  their  number,  by  which 
surgical  operations  can  be  performed  free  of  pain. 
It  was  referred  to  a select  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers, and  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  29. — Mr.  Sta>-kioeathcr  of  Ohio, 
moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  there 
solution  offered  by  Col.  Baker  had  passed  the  house 
last  evening.  He  thought  it  unwise  to  trust  officers 
of  the  military  that  were  not  held  responsible  for 
disbursements,  with  the  power  of  issuing  clothing 
and  other  commissary  items,  and  intimated  that  the 
officer  who  had  addressed  the  house  yesterday  was 
better  off'  than  some  other  officers— that  he  had  re- 
ceived his  mileage  and  per  diem  as  a member  of  this 
house,  and  even  his  pay  for  stationery — that  even 
more  than  this,  he  believed  he  had  received  pay  as 
an  officer,  coming  to  this  city  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  was  also  underpay  all  the  time  as  a gov- 
ernment officer. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  concurred  in — yeas 
91,  nays  51. 

Mr.  Starkweather  rose  to  amend,  but  Mr.  Burt  of 
S.  C.,  moved  io  refer  to  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Military  Bills. — Mr.  Haralson  of  Ga.  reported  a 
hill  for  adding  ten  new  regiments  to  the  army — the 
regiments  io  serve  for  five  years  or  during  the  war, 
and  the  men  to  be  paid  a bounty  of  $12.  one  half  at 
enlistment  the  other  half  when  mustered  into  ser 
vice. 

Mr.  Burl  also  reported  a joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  volunteers  during  the  time  of 
enlistment  and  the  lime  of  their  being  mustered  into 
service. 

Mr.  Haralson  reported  a bill  designed  to  pay  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  this  enlistment,  and  the  pro- 
vision made  for  their  support  in  the  meantime  bj  the 
states. 

Mr  Burl  also  reported  a resolution  proposing  that 
the  government  stiould  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
volunteers,  and  subsistence  and  quarters,  pending  the 
time  they  are  enlisted  and  mustered  into  service. 

All  these  bills  were  rend  tw  ice  and  releried  to  the 

committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Also  a bill  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
to  provide  for  disabled  soldiers  and  officers. 

Mr.  C J Ingersoll  reported  a resolution  for  the 
printing  of  50UO  extra  copies  of  a report  made  in  June 
jast  upon  the  subject  of  our  Mexi  an  relations. 

Mr.  Hamlin  of  Me.  offered  a joint  resolution  to 
close  the  relectories  of  the  capilol  unless  the  sale 
ol  all  intoxicating  drinks  is  prohibited,  which  was 
adopted. 

The  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  militia  claims  of 
NewJHani|  shire  was  reported  and  referred 

Also,  a bill  for  the  erection  of  light  houses. 

Mr.  King  of  Mass,  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
quai  terly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  friends,  recently 
held  at  New  Bedlord,  where  9,000  members  of  the 
society  were  represented.  Mr.  K.  moved  its  refer- 
ence to  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  reading  of  the  memorial  was  called  for,  (a 


copy  of  the  memorial  presented  in  the  senate  by  Vr. 
Davis  of  Mass.)  The  n otion  to  lay  upon  the  table 
was  lost,  yeas  62,  nays  82,  it  was  then  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Houston  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the 
question  of  printing. 

Mr.  Cranston  of  R.  I.  presented  a memorial  from 
the  society  of  Friends  held  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  King  of  N.  Y.  objected  to  its  reception. 

Mr.  Cranslon  asked  that  it  might  be  read,  which 
was  allowed.  The  memorial  was  brief  and  impres- 
sive,— a prayer  for  peace  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
Christianity,  and  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Pellit  of  la.  after  the  reading  said  he  affirmed 
that  he  n ished  to  debate  it.  This  by  the  rule  carried 
the  question  over  to  another  day. 

The  Two  Million  Bill.  — Mr.  King  of  N.  Y.  gave 
notice  that  he  should  call  up  the  lull  which  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  at  the  last  session  pro- 
posing to  entrust  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Exe- 
cutive. Mr.  King  will  retain  the  anti-slavery  clause 
in  the  bill 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rathbun  of  New  York, 
Messrs.  Hastings  and  Lcffler,  the  members  elect 
from  the  new  State,  were  qualified  and  took  their 
seats. 

Mr  Norris  reported  a bill  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  New  Hampshire,  and  also  the  resolutions 
of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  for  the  passage 
of  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  (rum  Oregon — 
from  all  new  territories,  and  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Also  a remonstrance  against  that  extension  of  tho 
slave  power  which  had  grown  out  of  the  annexation 
ofTexas. 

A variety  of  other  questions  occupied  the  house 
during  the  day.  Adjourned. 

Wednesday  Dec.  30th.  A report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  the  call 
of  the  house  for  information  whether  the  weighers, 
gaugers,  and  measurers  heretofore  employed  at  the 
various  custom-houses  in  ihe  United  Slates  have 
been  retained  in  office  since  the  tariff' act  of  1846 
went  into  operation,  was  resumed,  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

An  explanation.  Mr.  Starkweather  requested 
leave  to  make  a personal  explanation.  No  objections 
being  made. 

Mr.  Starkweather,  referring  to  his  remarks  of  yes- 
terday as  reported  in  the  Union,  and  quoting  a por- 
tion thereof,  said  that  he  had  made  no  sueti  remarks. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  said  that  Col.  Baker  was 
probably  a responsible  person,  as  he  had  received 
$1,264  as  the  amount  of  his  travelling  expenses  as  a 
member  of  the  house  lor  the  present  session,  and 
$48  as  per  diem  for  six  days’  service  in  the  house  ; 
amounting  together,  to  $1,312  He  had,  as  (uniter 
proof  that  he  was  responsible,  stated  that  he  had 
drawn,  down  to  the  last  knife,  what  he  was  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  stationery  in  the  post  office. — 
He  would  read  the  items  of  this  part  of  Ins  receipts  : 
“One  ream  of  paper.”  Mr.  8.  read  these  items  to 
show  that  he  w as  a responsible  man,  and  that  he 
could  be  made  to  pay.  But  he  was  not  the  only  officer 
who  was  to  receive  the  clothing  ; there  were  other 
officers  who  would  be  receiving  it  as  lie  did — officers 
not  so  gallant — who  had  not  got  so  many  blows. — 
“One  portfolio.”  This,  he  presumed,  was  to  carry 
cartridges  in.  “One  paper  lolder.”  These  ivory 
folders  were  dangerous  weapons;  they  must  carry 
terror  to  the  enemy.  Mr.  8.  should  oread  one  of 
the. ii  more  than  forty  swords,  they  would  terrily 
the  enemy  so  much.  “8ix  knives” — bow  it  knives 
he  presumed — amounting  in  all  to  $20-  How  could 
Mr.  8.  have  said  that  the  gentleman  was  not  respon- 
sible when  he  had  also  drawn  $624  since  .day  last, 
being  down  to  the  close  ol  the  last  session.  8urely 
he  could  nut  have  fallen  into  such  an  error  as  to 
doubt  the  gentleman’s  responsibility. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  understood  it  was  three  thousand 
miles  from  this  city  to  Monterey  ; and,  if  so,  he  sup- 
posed it  was  Ihiee  thousand  mues  back  again — five 
hundred  more  than  that,  lie  was  told.  A travelling 
agent  of  the  government  was  cntitleu  to  receive  ten 
cents  per  mue,  w Inch  would  make  seven  bundled 
dollars  more.  Could  Mr.  8 have  thought  him  irre- 
sponsible, when  he  was  in  the  receipt  ol  some  $2,- 
656,  besides  his  colonel’s  pay  lauons?  He  hoped 
the  reporters  now  understood  him.  He  would  not 
willuliy  misrepresent  any  man;  ai  d he  had  written  to 
Gen.  To.  son  to  see  when  the  Colonel’s  pay  com- 
menced, and  il  he  lound  it  dm  not  commence  in  May, 
as  he  supposed,  he  would  rtadiiy  make  ihe  amende 
honorable. 

Clothing  of  Volunteers.  Mr.  Haralson,  from  the 
commilUe  on  military  affairs,  to  w inch  had  been 
referred  thejoint  resolution  relative  to  the  clothing 
for  volunteers,  reported  the  same  with  the  following 
amendment : 
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Resolved  bii  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
th • United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled. 
That  the  Secretary  of  war  be  authorized  and  direc- 
ted immediately  to  came  to  bti  forwarded  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  assistant  quarter  master  of  each  regiment 
of  volunteers  an  amo  int  of  clothing  for  the  men  of 
the  same  equal  to  their  wants,  and  that  the  sai  l 
quarter  m aster  be  authorizeu  and  directed  to  deliv- 
er clothing  to  each  n m-co  n nisi  med  officer,  musi- 
cian, an  I private  whose  necessaries  require  the 
same,  at  the  price  which  the  said  clothing  has  cost 
the  government,  and  that  the  am  >unl  so  delivered  to 
each  shall  he  charged  on  the  pay-roll,  and  deducted 
fro  n his  pay. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  passed. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  when  the  house 
adjourns  30th,  it  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  Saturday 
next,  2d  instant. 

Increase  of  pay  of  the  army.  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson, 
offered  the  following  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
when  in  order,  to  the  bill  concerning  the  increase  of 
pay  to  the  army  of  the  United  Stales  : 

Strike  out  sections  3 and  4,  and  insert — 

Sec.  3 And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  volun- 
teer, non  commissioned  offi  er,  or  private,  in  the  ar- 
my of  the  United  States,  who  has  volunteered,  or 
may  volunteer,  for  twelve  months  or  during  the  war, 
or  who  has  enlisted  or  may  enlist  in  the  army  ofthe 
United  States  fora  period  of  five  years  or  during  the 
war,  and  who  shall  have  gone  or  may  go  into  the 
service,  shall  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  his  time  of  ser- 
vice, or  upon  receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  to 
three  months’  additional  pay,  and  to  a warrant  for 
a quarter  section  of  land,  to  the  United  States. 

Another  Explanation.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  house  yesterday  when  some  remarks 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  resolution  he  had  the 
honor  to  offer  : and  he  had  been  told  that  some  fur- 
ther continental  ies  of  a kindred  kind  had  been  made 
here  to  day.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  reply  to  them. 
What  he  had  to  offer  would  take  but  a few  words, 
and  he  would  promise  not  to  detain  the  House  five 
minutes. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  be  skilled  in  constitutional 
law,  nor  to  be  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
precise  extent  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  House.  But  he  could  state,  that,  incoming  to 
the  city  for  two  or  three  days  only,  to  present  him 
self  on  the  floor  of  the  house  that  he  might  state 
some  facts  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  army, 
it  had  been,  he  supposed,  sufficient  to  justify  him 
that  gentlemen  not  obscure  in  the  army,  as  he  was, 
but  men  who  had  written  their  names  in  blood  upon 
the  ranks  of  their  country’s  enemies,  had  done  the 
same  thing  He  might  refer,  in  the  connexion,  to 
the  hero  of  the  Thames.  As  another  instance,  to 
Gen.  * ***,  and  to  Col.  Moore,  who  left  his  post  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  took  his  seat  as  pre- 
siding officer  in  the  senate  of  Illinois  by  virtue  of  his 
offi  e as  Lieutenant  governur  of  the  state.  He  had 
in  tins  acted,  as  Mr.  B believed,  properly  and  wise- 
ly. The  Major  of  the  regiment  to  which  Mr.  15. 
was  attached  was  a senator  in  the  state  legislature. 
None  ol  these  individuals  had  ever  so  much  as  dream- 
ed that  they  were  violating  any  principle  of  consti- 
tutional law,  or  any  privilege  of  any  legislative  body  , 
by  taking  those  seals  to  which  the  choice  of  the 
people  had  entitled  them. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  Mr.  B.  was  understood 
by  the  reporter  to  say  that  the  commissioned  officers 
of  his  regiment  had  addressed  a letter  to  him,  slating 
that  It  would  give  them  pleasure  if  he  would  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  a lew  days  and  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  iho-m  statements  of  fact  which  he  had 
recently  laid  before  the  house.  He  had  proposed  to 
them  that  he  should  resign  his  place  in  the  army,  and 
availing  himself  ol  his  right  as  a member  here, should 
come  on  and  advocate  their  interests  on  the  floor  ol 
congress.  To  this  they  had  unanimously  objected, 
and  (with,  he  believed,  the  exception  of  Iwoj  had 
united  in  begging  bl  n not  to  do  it, Out  to  come  on  lor 
a few  days  and  return  to  them  without  delay. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  very  pleasant  to  him  to  have 
iuquii  ies  made  and  allusions  indulged  in  here  with  re- 
gard to  ms  private  affairs;  yet  he  could  stand  all 
th  it : but  ne  could  not  uear  to  be  accused  of  doing 
any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  either  of  his 
constituents  or  the  regiment  in  which  it  was  his  hon- 
or to  serve. 

Whatever  remarks  gentlemen  might  have  indul- 
ged hi  on  his  course,  he  could  pledge  himself  to  the 
house  tuat  he  had  not,  in  presenting  himself  before 
them  here  as  the  advocate  of  the  volunteers,  done 
any  tiling  which  he  could  suppose  the  house  would 
deem  either  indelicate  or  improper. 

1 1 , in  the  course  of  argument  on  the  floor,  any 
thing  had  been  said  which  was  calculated  to  grate 
on  his  leelings,  and  those  who  had  indulged  m such 
remarks  hud  deemed  it  delicate  aud  wilhiu  their  pri- 


vilege to  make  them,  Mr.  B should  certainly  not 
allude  to  them  there,  or  then.  If  any  thing  had 
been  said  which  reflected  on  his  character  as  a gen- 
tleman, this  « as  not  the  lime  nor  was  this  the  place 
< hat  he  should  think  it  fit  to  ask  any  explanation  in 
regard  to  them. 

And  now  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  add 
a word  to  what  he  tiad  formerly  said  in  support  of 
the  resolution  he  had  had  the  honor  to  submit.  The 
resolution  had,  as  before  stated,  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  war.  Mr.  B.  had  proposed,  as  col- 
onel, to  take  no  responsibility.  He  had  already  been 
entrusted  with  large  amounts  of  public  money,  in  the 
form  of  camp  equipage,  &c.  These  were  put  under 
his  control  as  an  officer  of  the  army.  No  officer 
was  required  to  give  bonds  as  to  the  disposition  of 
such  things. 

Every  captain  in  the  army  was  entrusted  wiih  all 
the  clothing  for  his  own  company  ; and  many  officers 
had  Vie  charge  of  more  military  clothing  in  the  course 
of  a year  for  one  regiment  of  men  than  this  resolution 
would  put  at  his  own  disposal  for  the  use  of  ien  re. 
giments.  He  cared  not  in  wtial  lorm  the  object  he 
had  in  view  for  the  benefit  ofthe  volunteer  regiments 
was  effected,  provided  it  was  done  in  any  form.  Let 
the  clothing  be  put  in  charge  ol  the  com  nissary,  if 
the  house  preferred  that  arrangement.  If  it  could 
only  be  acomplished  at  all,  he  should  feel  grateful 
and  pleased  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  making 
some  addition  to  the  soldiery  appearance  of  these 
troops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Schenck  said  there  could  be  no  more  appropri- 
ate time  than  the  present  to  bring  before  the  house  a 
question  of  privilege,  having  relation  to  the  seal  upon 
that  floor  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Baker) 
who  had  just  addressed  them.  The  gentleman  would 
not,  he  was  sure,  misu  derstand  him,  neither  would 
the  hou-e:  it  was  with  the  utmost  good  feeling  tow- 
ard that  gentlemen  that  lie  made  the  present  remarks, 
and  exclusively  from  a sense  of  duty  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  suggest  to  the  house  the  propriety  of  look- 
ing into  a question  which,  as  lie  viewed  it,  concerned 
the  independence  of  the  legislative  department  of  this 
government. 

The  Chair  here  reminded  Mr.  Schenck  thaj-a  vole 
of  the  house,  recently  taken,  had  shown  that  no  quo- 
rum was  present  in  the  hall,  and  he  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  the  propriety  of  not  pressing  so  im- 
portant a subject,  or  offering  any  resolution  in  regard 
to  it  in  so  thin  a house. 

Mr.  Schenck  replied  that,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, he  certainly  should  not  press  l lie  inquiry  at  this 
time.  The  resolution  he  had  desired  to  offer  propos- 
ed an  inquiry  by  the  committee  of  elections  as  to  the 
right  of  Ihe  Hon.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Illinois,  to  occupy  a 
seat  upon  the  floor  ol  the  house,  he  having  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  d ing  service  and  receiving  compensation  as  an 
army  officer  It  was  based  on  this  provision  in  the 
conslitutiun  of  the  United  Slates,  Gill  section,  article 
1st.  It  contained,  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  a 
general  prov  ision  which  diu  not  touch  the  case;  it  was 
in  these  words: 

“No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  lor  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates 
which  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time.” 

And  then,  in  a separate  branch  of  the  sentence, 
ca.i.e  the  following  provision: 

“And  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  Unit 
ed  Stales  shall  be  a member  of  either  house  during 
his  continuance  in  office.” 

This  language  embraced  military  officers  as  well 
as  such  as  were  civil  in  their  character.  The 
question  presented  w ould  of  course  be  whether,  hav- 
ing received  his  commission  as  colonel  from  state  au 
thorny,  but  performing  service  lor,  and  receiving  pay 
from,  the  government  ol  llie  United  Stales,  he  was, 
in  the  view  ol  toe  constitution,  to  be  considereu  as  a 
state  or  a leueral  ofiiuel? 

The  case  might,  in  some  respects,  ally  itself  to 
that  ol  every  member  of  congress  who  received  his 
com.,  ission  I rum  the  stale  which  elected  him,  hut 
performed  Ins  oflicia!  duty  as  a Constituent  portion  ol 
the  government  ol  ihe  United  Stales,  and  received  as 
such  his  pay  I ruui  the  treasury  ol  the  United  Slates. 
But  :llr.  S.  would  nut  press  the  question  now.  His 
only  object  in  the  resolution  was  to  propose  an  in 
quiry,  and  pel  haps  ttial  might  be  agreed  to  no  ; he 
was  confident  the  gentle. ..an  from  Illinois  himseli 
woulu  not  object. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  could  have  no  objection  to  such 
an  inquiry  but  this — the  ha  • mg  his  name  dragged  be- 
lore  me  house  and  the  country  as  involved  in  the 
quesliuu.  He  should  start  me  next  uay  on  his  return 
to  the  army;  and  such  being  the  case,  he  now  very 
respecllully  leimereu  to  the  house  the  resignation  of 
bis  seal  as  a member,  and  look  ti is  larewcll  of  all  its 
members,  including  especially  ti  is  very  respectable 
trieutl  hum  Otno,  (Mr.  Starkweather.) 


Mr.  Schenck  said  that  though  this  gentleman's  eas# 
wae  thus  teken  out  of  Ihe  inquiry,  there  were  other* 
of  a like  kind  which  would  come  up,  and  as  it  was  a 
grave  question  between  the  federal  and  the  state  go- 
vernments of  the  country,  be  hoped  it  would  receive 
due  consideralion  and  a deliberate  decision. 

Tbe  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  transmitting  a 
report  from  Ihe  commissioner  of  pensions,  embracing 
“a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  applied  for 
relief  under  the  navy  pension  laws,  and  who.-e  claims 
have  been  rejected,  with  the  reasons  therefor,”  which 
letter  and  report  wi  re  laid  upon  the  table. 

DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  BARROW. 

A message  having  been  received  from  the  Senate 
announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Barrow, 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisana — 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  rose  and  addressed  the 
house  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  melancholy  communication 
which  has  just  been  read,  and  a request  from  my 
rnlleaguoQ  Li  this  house,  lias  devolved  upon  rne  the 
painful  duty  of  arresting  the  ordinary  business  of  your 
body  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  solemn  intel- 
ligence that  Alexander  Barrow,  late  one  of  the 
senators  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  is  now  no  more. 

Within  the  past  year  deatti  has  reaped  a golden 
harvest,  and  numbers  among  his  victims  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  commonwealth. 

To  many  of  these  it  has  been  permitted  to  give  the 
latest  pulsation  of  their  hearts  and  the  last  life  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country — to  realize 
the  noblest  sentiment  that  can  animate  the  human 
heart,  “How  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  our  country.” — 
But  that  death  is  still  more  noble  when  heralded  by 
the  shouts  of  victory,  so  dearly  purchased  by  their 
own  valor. 

Among  the  many  noble  sons  whose  untimely  death 
our  common  mother  now  deplores,  none,  not  one, 
combined  in  a more  enviable  form  those  rare  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  which  make  men  love  them 
than  did  my  departed  friend. 

A native  of  the  slate  of  Tennessee,  born  within  a 
few  miles  ol  the  city  of  Nashville,  the  first  elements 
of  that  chivalric  character,  that  noble  bearing,  that 
manly  lorm  and  vigorous  constitution,  were  in  part 
received  from  early  educ  nion  and  discipline  at  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point. 

He  pursued  Ins  legal  studies  in  Tennessee,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  English  jurisprudence.  He  re  uoved  soon  af- 
terwards to  tbe  -tate  of  Louisiana,  and  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law, 
in  which  he  promised  to  become  one  ofthe  most  dis- 
tinguished jurisconsults,  had  not  the  partiality  of  his 
friends  and  his  own  inclinations  marked  out  for  him 
another  career. 

His  fine  talents,  generous  impulses,  and  integrity 
of  character  soon  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  admi- 
ration of  an  enlightened  constituency,  who  selected 
him  as  their  representative  in  the  legislature  of  his 
adopted  stale,  and  continued  their  confidence  in  him 
by  re  electing  him  as  often  as  was  agreeable  to  his 
wishes. 

I he  occasional  developement  of  talents  which,  on 
ordinary  subjects,  he  seemed  unwilling  or  averse  to 
exliiml,  the  suavity  of  his  manners  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  brother  members,  and  the  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  served  still  more  to  increase 
the  admiration  of  his  friends,  and  extorted  homage 
from  his  opponents. 

In  1840,  then  not  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
to  a full  term  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Siates, 
which  elevated  position  he  filled  in  a manner  highly 
honorable  to  himself  and  eminently  uselul  to  his 
country. 

There  was  a blunt  honesty  of  purpose  and  a frank 
boldness  in  his  manner  which,  though  it  might  some- 
times offt-nd,  always  commended  itself  to  our  respect 
fiom  tbe  consciousness  of  its  integrity. 

He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  Friday  evening, 
w hile  on  a visit  to  Baltimore.  His  disease  resisted 
all  tbe  skill  and  attention  which  the  solicitude  of  his 
triends  had  summoned  Irom  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  Tuesday  morning  about  five  o’clock,  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  with  a perfect 
consciousness  of  his  approaching  end,  with  a firm- 
ness which  marked  his  whole  life,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous f riends  from  both  houses  of  Congress,  per- 
ished all  but  the  immortal  spirit  of  Alexander  Bur- 
row. 

Although  his  disease  was  so  violent  in  its  course 
that  many  ol  his  mends  scarcely  knew  of  his  illness 
until  after  its  latal  termination,  I hud  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  being  w'ith  him  a lew  hours  before  ho 
died.  His  last  moments  were  occupird  with  me  teo- 
deresl  and  heart  rending  allusions  to  his  wile,  chil- 
dren, and  country. 

When  these  melancholy  tidings  shall  reach  his  now 
happy  home,  who  cau  peueirale,  in  imagination,  that 
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veil  of  wo  that  must  enshroud  his  wife  and  only  i 
(laughter,  but  will  offer  up  the  disposer  of  all  things 
one  prayer  that  he  will  “temper  the  w ind  to  the  shot  n 
lamb.” 

Two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  with  him,  and 
the  other  a student  of  Harvard  college,  with  his  wife 
and  his  daughter  in  Louisiana,  constitute  all  his  im- 
mediate family.  A recommendation  to  his  friends  to 
watch  over  their  education,  and  be  as  a father  to 
them,  one  bitter  pang  that  he  could  not  for  the  last 
time  press  her  to  his  bosom  w ho  had  been  to  him  the 
most  devoted  wife,  were  the  last  of  earthly  matters 
that  occupied  his  thoughts.  May  his  children  be 
only  worthy  of  their  sire!  His  friends  ask  no  more. 

When  I pressed  his  cold  hand  for  the  last  time,  he 
returned  that  grasp  with  a strength  which  even  dis- 
ease seemed  scarcely  to  have  weakened,  and,  in  a 
voice  of  more  than  usual  firmness,  said  “I  shall  never 
see  Louisiana  more.”  No,  brave  spirit,  you  will  not 
again  revisit  the  scenes  of  so  many  bright  and  happy 
years,  but  your  numerous  friends  need  not  the  pre- 
sence of  that  manly  form,  nor  the  marble  nor  the 
canvass,  to  recall  the  many  tnwl  and  cleltgtiiful  osoo 
ciations  that  will  forever  be  entwined  with  the  name 
of  Alexander  Barrow. 

Was  this  dispensation  of  Providence  visited  upon 
us  to  remind  us  how  frail  the  tenure  of  our  lives  is, 
the  death  of  our  friend  forms  an  impressive  lesson. 

Among  the  youngest  members  of  the  senate,  bless- 
ed with  competence, extensive  arid  influential  family 
connexions,  health  and  a constitution  not  impaired  or 
even  approached  by  disease,  there  was  no  member  of 
either  house  who  had  a more  reasonable  expectation 
in,  looking  forward  to  a long  and  brilliant  career;  and, 
when  the  summons  shall  come  to  all  of  us,  may  the 
consciousness  of  a well-spent  life  enable  us  to  meet 
it  like  a “Preux  Chevalier,  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche.” 

The  death  of  Alexander  Barrow  is  the  fourth  that 
has  occurred,  within  the  brief  space  of  lour  years,  in 
the  small  delegation  from  Louisiana;  and  true  it  is 
“death  loves  a shining  mark.”  Porter,  Bossier, 
Dawson,  Barrow!  What  four  names  living  can  out- 
weigh yours  dead?  The  earth  that  holds  you  dead 
bears  not  alive  four  nobler  spirits;  and,  while  the 
mighty  Mississippi  rolls  her  tribute  to  the  sea,  your 
memories  wili  live  in  the  hearts  of  your  country- 
men. 

In  conclusion,  I move  you  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

Resolved , That  this  house  has  heard  with  deep  sen- 
sibility the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Barrow,  a senator  in  congress  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  as  a testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers  of 
this  house  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  house,  in  re- 
lation to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Barrow, 
be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by 
the  clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  will  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  deceased  in  a body;  and,  as  a further  mark  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  that  it  do  now  adjourn. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  31st. — The  House  attended  by 
their  officers  joined  in  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral 
of  Senator  Barrow  of  Louisiana, — and  then  stood 
adjourned  to  Monday,  the  4th  inst. 


MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  PRATT. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  PRATT, 
TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MARTLAND,  TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER  29,  1846- 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS — WAR  WITH  MEXICO — MARYLAND 
LINE. 

Senators,  and  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  delegates: 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legislature  the 
northwestern  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  established  by  the  two 
governments  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  each 
country;  and  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  through 
the  public  will  and  sentiment  of  the  two  nations, 
gives  assurance  that  the  amicable  relations,  which 
have  been  happily  restored,  will  not  again  be  disturb- 
ed by  the  governments  of  either  country. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  it  was  generally  believ- 
ed that  our  difficulties  with  Mexico  were  more  cer- 
tainly susceptible  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  and 
less  apprehension  was  consequently  felt,  by  your 
predecessors,  of  a collision  with  that  country  than 
with  Great  Britain.  The  result  has  shown  the  fal- 
lacy of  human  judgment— the  inadequacy  of  human 
intellect  to  fathom  the  future.  Texas  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Aiiifiiniw  ' nion  without  occasioning  a 
v.3r  « i'li  Mexico;  b 11  the  subsequent  determination 
■ 1 1 - leu  1 ■■■  1 . x i u : is  -■  to  n.-u  ini  j in  .is  l‘-e  boundary 


between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, the  boundary 
of  Texas  as  defined  by  the  Texan  congress,  anterior 
to  her  annexation,  has  given  rise  to  the  war  which 
now  exists  between  that  Republic  and  the  U.  States. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  pass- 
ed on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1846,  recognised 
the  existence  of  a state  of  war  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  authorised 
the  president  to  accept  of  the  service  of  a volunteer 
force,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  men,  and  to  call 
on  the  states  for  their  respective  quota  of  that  force. 
Under  this  law  the  president  made  a requisition  on 
me  for  two  regiments  of  infantry,  as  the  quota  of 
that  force,  to  be  supplied  by  the  slate  of  Maryland. 

I immediately  isssued  a proclamation  calling  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  slate  to  volunteer  for  that  pur 
pose:  and  the  patriotic  ardor  manifested  by  the  sons 
of  Maryland,  to  rally  under  the  flag  of  their  country, 
enabled  me  in  a few  days  after  the  date  of  my  pro- 
clamation, to  call  upon  the  secrelary  of  war  with 
the  assurance  that  1 could  supply  the  entire  quota  of 
this  state  within  any  period  he  might  designate;  pro- 
vided he  would  authorise  me  ic  givH  the  assurance 
to  those  who  might  volunteer,  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  secretary  of  war  stated  that  the  presi- 
dent had  no  intention  to  receive  into  actual  service 
any  part  of  the  force  called  for  from  this  state;  and 
1 of  course  abandoned,  as  worse  than  useless  cere- 
mony, the  idea  of  organizing  two  volunteer  regi- 
ments, under  the  requisition  of  the  president,  when 
informed  that  he  had  no  intention  to  accept  their 
services.  Before,  however,  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment was  known,  three  companies  had  organiz- 
ed in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  whose  claim  to  be  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States  the  pre- 
sident subsequently  recognised,  and  they,  with  two 
companies  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  sent 
to  the  seal  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  William  H.  Watson,  who  has  since  met  a 
soldier’s  death,  in  leading  Ins  battalion  in  a charge 
upor  the  Mexican  batteries. 

The  requisition  of  the  president,  the  proclamation 
issued  by  me,  and  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
explanatory  of  the  requisition,  are  herewith  submit- 
ted, as  documents  which  should  be  preserved  to  ex- 
plain the  smallness  of  the  force  which  Maryland  has 
sent  into  the  field;  and  to  show  the  readiness  of  her 
people  to  meet  the  call  of  the  federal  executive,  in 
defence  of  our  common  country. 

In  placing  Maryland  in  her  true  position  upon  this 
subject,  I must  not  be  understood  as  desiring  to  throw 
any  censure  upon  the  president  for  the  course  pur- 
sued by  him,  under  this  act  of  congress.  His  taking 
themajirof  the  force  for  actual  service  from  the 
southern  and  south  western  states  is  attributable,  1 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  facility  with  which 
they  could  reach  the  seat  of  war;  and  to  their  sup- 
posed better  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  the  country 
in  which  the  war  is  waged.  Whatever  was  his  ob- 
ject in  making  his  requisitions  for  the  entire  force, 
when  lie  only  designed  to  receive  into  the  service 
a part  of  that  force,  the  effect  has  been  to  exhibit  to 
Mexico,  and  the  world,  the  great  political  specta- 
cle of  a free  people,  ditlering  amongst  themselves,  as 
to  the  necessity,  policy,  and  national  utility  of  the 
war,  uniting  as  one  man  for  its  prosecution  against 
the  encmies  of  their  country. 

Indisposed  from  habit  and  temperament  to  look  at 
the  darker  side  of  every  question,  I cannot  see,  as 
some  do,  in  every  victory  achieved  by  American  va- 
lor, a lurking  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the  conn 
try;  and  although  1 am  fully  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  in  other  hands  the  present  war  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  federal  government,  bene- 
ficially and  with  honor  to  the  country,  1 cannot  view 
the  mere  expenditure  ol  the  public  treasure,  as  out- 
weighing the  national  benefits  which  have  so  far  re 
suited  from  the  conflict. 

The  national  debt,  by  creating  the  necessity  of  a 
larger  revenue,  may  be  converted  by  those  who  are 
to  follow  our  present  rulers,  into  a national  blessing, 
by  affording  adequate  protection  to  American  indus- 
try. BuL  independently  of  this— the  mere  treasure 
which  has  been  expended  is  in  my  judgment  fully 
compensated  by  the  manifestation  of  union  and  pat- 
riotism, which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  American 
people — by  the  national  glory  won  by  American 
valor — by  the  confidence  which  has  been  established 
in  the  efficiency  of  our  regular  army — and  above  all, 
by  the  sense  of  security,  consequent  upon  the  firm 
reliance,  which  for  the  future,  will  be  placed  in  the 
efficiency  of  our  only  true  national  defence— the  Ci- 
tizen Soldier. 

When  in  their  opinion  the  proper  time  has  arrived 
for  that  purpose,  the  people  of  the  country  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  conduct  of  their  govern- 
ment upon  this  subject;  and  if  their  conviction  shall 
be  that  this  war  was  not  called  for  by  such  grievous 
national  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 


as  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  necessary  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  the 
deep  condemnation  which  will  follow  that  convic- 
tion, will  not  spring  from  the  amount  of  the  public 
treasury  unnecessarily  expended,  but  from  the  loss 
of  those  gallant  sons  of  the  repnblic,  whose  blood 
has  been  shed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  the 
result  of  this  investigation  shall  be  that  the  war  was 
uncalled  lor  by  such  momentous  national  necessities, 
as  would  justify  the  federal  executive  in  waging  it, 
the  condemnation  of  our  federal  rulers  will  be  no- 
where more  unanimously  expressed  than  in  Mary- 
land; for  she  has  suffered  more  severely  than  her 
6ister  states.  Before  the  American  army  had  met 
the  enemy,  it  was  her  lot  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  gallant  sons,  (the  gallant  Col.  Truman  Cross), 
treacherously  murdered  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  although  every  conflict  with  the  foe  has 
rasulted  in  a glorious  victory,  the  rejoicings  of  her 
citizens  have  been  cheeked  and  saddened,  by  the 
loss,  in  every  battle,  of  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  whom  she  had  sent  forth  to  serve  their 
country. 

Although  the  memory  of  those  who  have  perished 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  it  will, 
gentlemen,  be  your  duly  to  meet  the  wishes  of  your 
constituents,  by  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  ex- 
press, in  a suitable  manner,  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
her  deep  surrow  and  lamentation  for  the  loss  inflicted 
upon  her,  and  the  country,  by  their  untimely  death. 

As  the  existing  legislation  of  congress  gives  a pen- 
sion only  for  five  years  to  the  widow  or  orphan  of 
the  officer  or  soldier  who  may  have  been  killed  in 
battle,  it  will  be  expected  by  your  constituents  that 
you  will  take  such  steps  as  will  ensure  such  a per- 
manent provision,  either  through  the  action  of  con- 
gress, or  by  your  action,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
from  want  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Maryland 
officers  and  soldiers  who  have  heen  killed  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  country. 

Will  you  permit  me,  gentlemen,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  to  trespass  so  much  further  upon  your 
attention,  as  to  express  my  conviction  that  you  will 
be  performing  an  acceptable  service  to  your  consti- 
tuents, by  expressing  the  approbation  of  the  state,  of 
the  conduct  of  those  of  her  surviving  sons,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  battles  which  have 
been  fought? 

The  governor  then  refers  to  the  existing  militia 
laws  of  the  stale,  and  advises  sundry  amendments 
thereto. 

STATE  DEFT  AND  FINANCES. 

“Our  state  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  unable 
to  meet  her  liabilities,  from  causes  referred  to,  an-1 
fully  explained  in  my  message  to  the  last  legislature. 
For  a portion  of  that  period,  the  public  debt  had  in- 
creased, by  the  accumulation  of  interest,  with  fear- 
ful rapidity;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  im- 
mediately preceding  my  qualification  as  governor, 
the  arrears  of  interest  amounted  to  $ 1 ,432. 154  51. 

The  law  imposing  the  direct  tax  had  passed  at 
December  session  1840,  and  with  the  other  revenue 
measures,  subsequently  passed,  were  found  wholly 
inadequate  to  arrest  the  progressive  accumulation  of 
interest,  and  consequent  increase  of  the  public  debt. 
To  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  imposed-,  if  fully  paid,  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
the  treasury,  was  superadded  the  more  alarming 
fact,  that  in  seven  counties  of  the  state,  the  revenue 
laws  were  unenforced.  In- this  disastrous  condition 
of  the  public  finances,  it  became  my  duty  to  devise 
and  recommend  such  measures  as  would  be  adequate 
to  redeem  the  public  faith  and  render  justice  to  the 
creditors  of  the  state.  It  was  manifest  to  me  at  this 
juncture,  that  prompt  and  efficient  action  on  the  part 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  permanent  insolvency  and  - dishonor, 
were  the  necessary  alternatives.  At  this  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  I had  a right  to  expect  the 
cordial  support  of  every  citizen  who  valued  the  ho- 
nor of  his  stale;  and  1 was  consequently  unprepared 
for  the  opposition  to  some  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended, w hicli  was  manifested  in  some  sections  of 
the  state.  I did,  however,  receive  the  cordial  and 
efficient  co-operation  of  the  legislature  of  1844  and 
1845;  and  the  wisdom  of  their  legislation  is  now  vin- 
dicated by  its  results.  The  beneficial  effects  of  that 
legislation,  united  with  the  proper  enforcement  of 
the  other  revenue  laws,  will  be  demonstrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  previous,  with  the  subsequent 
financial  condition  of  the  treasury.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1844,  the  trea- 
surer paid  on  accountjof  interest  $395,059  62,  being 
less  thin  one  year’s  interest  by  the  sum  of  $268,361 
54:  and  the  public  debt  was  consequently  increased 
during  that  fiscal  year  by  the  amount  of  that  deficit. 
In  the  following  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  first  of 
December,  1845,  the  treasurer  paid,  towards  the  li- 
quidation of  interest,  the  sum  of  $710,784  51,  being 
| more  than  one  year’s  interest  by  the  sum  of  $55,3G3 
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35,  decreasing  the  public  debt  by  that  amount,  and 
making  a relative  difference  of  $315,724  39,  in  the 
financial  operations  of  the  two  years. 

If  this  comparison  is  extended  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  the  first  of  December  last,  it  will  show 
that  there  was  paid  in  that  year  towards  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  interest,  the  sum  of  $732,239  99, 
being  $76,363  83  more  lhan  the  accruing  interest 
for  the  year,  and  lessening  the  public  debt  by  that 
amount.  But,  gentlemen,  1 have  had  a double  ob 
ject  in  instituting  this  comparison  between  the  pre- 
existing system  of  taxation  unexecuted,  and  the  sys- 
tem as  perfected  by  the  legislation  of  1344  1845,  and 
fully  enforced:  my  chief  object  has  been  to  show,  by 
actual  practical  results,  lhal  the  existing  lax  laws 
are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  current  demands 
upon  the  treasury.  1 will  now  proceed  to  show  that 
you  will  be  justified,  without  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional taxes,  hi  funding  the  arrears  of  interest,  and 
in  proclaiming  a day  upon  which  the  state  shall  re- 
sume the  payment  of  all  current  demands  upon  her 
treasury,  and  thereby  cast  off  forever  the  reproach 
which  for  so  many  years  has  rested  upon  her  and  her 
people. 

Your  first  object  in  prosecuting  this  Inquiry,  will 
be  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  interest  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lund,  that  you  may  know  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  dem.mds  upon  the  treasuay; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  the  data  upon  which 
your  estimates  should  be  predicated  1 will  suppose 
that  you  will  decide  to  fund  to  the  first  of  Oclubar 
next,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  that  quarter.  You 
will  then  have  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  fir-t  of 
December,  1346,  $1,299,922  33 

One  month’s  interest  due  on  the  1st  of 

January.  1347  51,220  00 

The  quartern  interestdue  on  the  1st  ol 
April,  1847  94,458  00 

And  the  quarter’s  interest  due  on  the 

1st  of  July,  1847  231,453  00 


Which  will  make  the  interest  due,  and 

to  become  due  to  that  date  $1,677,053  33 

Your  determination  to  fund  will  involve,  as  its  ne- 
cessary consequence,  ihe  repeal  of  the  laws  which 
authorize  the  payment  of  taxes  in  coupons.  If  you 
should  pass  an  act  repealing  the  coupon  laws,  to  take 
effect  from  the  first  of  July  next,  1 should  think  it 
fair  (in  view  of  the  anxiety  which  will  be  felt  to  pay 
the  taxes  by  this  depreciated  means)  to  estimate 
that  the  amount  to  be  funded  will  not  exceed  $1,- 
200  000. 

Your  next  object  should  be  to  ascerloin  what  will 
be  the  current  demands  upon  the  treasury.  The  an- 
nual claims  upon  the  treasuiy  consist  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  slate  government,  which  may  be  es- 
timated at  $200,000  00 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  exclu- 
sive of  the  interest  on  the  tobacco 
loan,  which  is  paid  by  that  fund,  at  651,821  16 


Making  the  present  demands  upon 
the  treasury  $851,821  16 

To  this  you  must  add  the  interest  on  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  debt  now  proposed 
to  be  funded,  at  suck  rate  as  in  your  judgment  the 
honor  ol  the  state,  and  the  just  claims  of  her  credi 
tors  may  require  you  to  establish. 

The  only  remaining  inquiry  will  be,  whether  the 
existing  lax  laws  will  yield  a sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  this  demand  upon  the  treasury.  The  impor- 
tance of  coriecl  conclusions  upon  this  subject  can- 
not be  overrated:  as  an  error  in  your  estimates 
would  email  upon  the  state  the  humiliation  of  a 
second  insolvency;  and  1 must  therefore  solicit  for 
the  views  wnich  1 entertain,  and  shall  express,  the 
most  thorough  investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  may  not  the  adequacy  of 
the  existing  lax  laws  be  assumed  from  the  fiscal  re- 
sults ol  the  last  two  ye  .rs?  Or,  in  other  words,  if 
the  legislature  ol  1844  had  funded  the  interest  then 
in  arre  .rs,  and  ordered  the  resumption  of  payment 
by  the  state,  n ould  not  the  receipts  of  the  treasury 
since  that  tune  have  enabled  the  stale  to  maintain 
her  solvency  lo  the  present  moment ? In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1845,  the 
tie-usurer,  alter  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  paid  $55,363  35  more  than  the  interest 
which  accrued  for  ihe  same  period,  and  had  in  ttie 
treasuiy  on  that  day  a surplus  of  $199,412  16.  It  is 
thereluie  manifest  that  lor  lhal  dseal  year  the  stale 
could  have  met  all  ihe  liabilities  which  funding  and 
resumption  would  have  imposed  upon  her.  In  the 
next  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  1st  December,  1846, 
the  treasurer,  a.ier  ihe  payment  ol  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses, paid  $76,863  83  more  than  the  current  in- 
terest on  the  puunc  debt  for  lhal  yaur,  and  retained 
in  the  treasury  a surplus  o/$147,913  41,  thus  clearly 
establishing  the  ahimy  ol  me  neasuiy  in  lhal  year, 
to  have  met  every  liability  which  would  have  "been 


consequent  upon  tne  funding  of  the  arrears  of  inter- 
est on  the  public  dehl. 

Gentlemen,  I do  not  desire  that  you  should  rely 
upon  any  opinion  expressed  by  me  upon  this  momen- 
tous subject.  It  is  your  province  to  give  to  this  sub- 
ject a minute  and  thorough  examination, and  it  is  my 
desire  solely  to  suggest  for  your  consideration,  such 
facts  as  may  facilitate  your  investigation  and  assist 
you  in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions.  In  my  judg- 
inhrit  you  could  not  adopt  a method  of  in  vest  igali  >n 
which  would  lead  you  more  certainly  to  correct  re- 
sults, than  by  looking  to  the  receipts  of  the  past  year, 
and  by  an  examination  of  the  resources  from  which 
those  receipts  were  derived,  to  ascertain  whetner 
the  receipts  from  the  sa  ne  sources  will  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  future  years.  If  you  should  adopt 
this  course,  you  will  find  that  the  receipts  for  the 
last  year  were,  were  from  the  direct  tax 

$523  049  67 

And  from  other  sources  394  703  04 


Making  the-  aggregate  receipts  $917,752  74 

In  following  the  train  of  investigation  suggested, 
your  attention  would  now  be  directed  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  direct  lax  for  the  future  will  probably 
yield  an  increased  or  diminisiivd  revenue. 

Upon  this  point,  let  me  invite  your  consideration 
of  a single  fact.  By  an  act  of  the  last  sesssion,  a re- 
assess cent  was  ordered  of  the  property  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  This  assessment  hag  not  been  com- 
pleted— but  with  the  desire  ol  supplying  you  with  all 
the  information  necessary  to  just  conclusions  upon 
the  subject,  I addressed  a letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
that  city,  requesting  him  to  inform  me  what  would 
be  "the  result  of  that  assessment;  and  1 have  received 
a communication  from  him,  in  which  he  says  that 
“ihe  assessment  will  not  fall  shortof  $80,000,000.” 
If  this  estimate  be  correct,  it  will  add  $25,171,784  to 
the  assessment  upon  which  the  direct  tax  now  oper- 
ates, and  will  increase  the  revenue  which  will  accrue 
trom  that  source  $62,929  46.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
decide  whether  this  increase  in  the  revenue  will 
prevent  a decrease  of  receipts  from  that  source. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation,  it  will  only  remain 
for  you  to  examine  Ihe  various  sources  of  revenue, 
other  than  tne  direct  tax,  from  which  (as  you  have 
seen)  the  receipts  iri  the  past  year  amounted  to  $394,- 
703  04,  for  the  purpose  of  decidiug  whether  you 
can  rely  with  certainly  upon  increased  receipts  for  the 
future,  from  those  sources.  I by  no  means  intend  to 
travel  over  this  wide  field  of  investigation,  and  shall 
content  myself  with  referring  very  briefly,  to  two  or 
three  of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  in  an  after  portion  of 
this  communication  more  at  large  to  the  connexion 
of  the  State  with  her  various  works  of  internal  im 
provement,  and  the  revenue  which  may  be  derived 
from  that  source. 

You  are  aware  that  the  laws  imposing  a tax  upon 
the  commissions  of  Trustees,  Executors  and  Admin- 
istrators, have  not  until  now  been  in  full  practical 
operation;  and  I have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  you 
may  rely  with  positive  certainty  upon  an  increased 
revenue  from  those  laws. 

The  amendment  of  the  Stamp  Act  at  at  the  last 
session,  by  which  lottery  tickets  are  required  lo  be 
stamped,  only  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  Decern 
her  last,  and  you  may  consequently  rely  with  entire 
certainty  upon  increased  receipts  from  that  source. 
In  reference  to  the  probable  receipts  in  future  from 
the  internal  improvement  companies  in  which  the 
State  has  invested  so  much  of  her  capital,  I merely 
desire  in  this  connexion  to  furnish  you  with  some 
facts  which  which  will  assist  you  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  the  receipts  from  the  works 
of  internal  improvement  were  less  than  in  the  prece- 
ding year,  by  the  following  amounts  : 

The  decrease  of  the  dividends  from  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company  $15,000 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail  Road  Com- 
pany less  by  - - - 14,000 

Tide  Water  and  Susquehanna  Canal  Compa- 
ny less  by  - - - - 63,250 

Making  the  diminution  of  receipts  for  the 

present  year  - - ...  $92,250 

And  in  estimating  your  ability  to  maintain  the 
publi  faiih,  you  may,  1 think,  lor  the  future,  rely 
upon  those  companies  for  incteased  aid,  at  least  equal 
to  lhal  deticit. 

As  it  is  possible  from  the  mode  in  which  the  reve- 
enue  is  collected  and  paid  into  the  lieasury,  that  a 
small  deficiency  may  exist  on  some  quarter  days 
when  interest  is  payable,  which  would  be  certainly 
met  within  60  or  90  days  by  subsequent  receipts, 
I would  recommend  lor  your  consideration  the  pol- 
icy ol  conferring  upon  the  treasurer  the  power  to 
borrow  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  such  a contin- 
gency, on  a pledge  of  the  bank  slocks  of  the  state. — 
This  would  render  resumption  entirely  sale  and 


practicable,  and  would  remove  all  apprehension  or 
doubt  of  the  stale. ’s  future  ability  to  meet  all  her  en- 
gagements with  certainty  and  punctuality. 

The  decrease  of  expenditure  consequent  uoon  tha 
passage  bv  you  of  the  Biennial  session  bill  will  be 
adverted  to  hereafter,  but  in  this  connexion  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  estimate  the  relief  which  it 
will  atl'ord  by  lessening  the  demands  upon  the  treasury. 

The  laws  regulating  sales  by  auctioneers  require 
amendments;  and  I will  suggest  those  which  have 
occurred  to  me  to  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
your  bodies.  I have  in  a former  communication  re- 
commended a review  of  the  existing  lax  laws,  the 
equalization,  or  repeal  of  those  which  operate  une- 
qually; and  a condensation  of  the  whole  into  one  or 
two  statutes,  which  last  would  abridge  the  labors 
and  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  reve- 
nue officers  of  the  state;  and  I must  again  respectfully 
ask  your  attention  to  those  subjects. 

Having  satisfied  yourselves,  that  the  existing  tax 
laws,  faithfully  executed,  are  adequate  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  state,  the  period  at  which  the  necessity 
for  their  continuance  will  probably  terminate,  will 
present  an  inquiry  of  deep  interest  to  your  constitu- 
ents, and  one  altogether  worthy  of  your  considera- 
it  is  Lcnani  <iiu.  <i..  uwaoiiij  iur  me  continu- 
ance of  the  present  taxes  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  or  by  the  provision 
of  sufficient  revenue  from  other  sources  to  meet  the 
accruing  interest  on  that  debt;  and  the  public  mind 
can  only  be  directed  for  relief,  two  sources,  the  one 
certain  but  remote,  the  other  more  uncertain,  but 
less  remote  in  its  probable  effects.  For  the  relief  to 
be  derived  from  the  first  source,  (the  payment  of  the 
debt,)  we  can  rely  with  entire  certainty,  upon  the 
i peration  of  the  sinking  fund  already  established.— 
For  the  relief  to  be  derived  from  the  provision  of 
adequate  revenue  from  other  sources  than  taxation, 
you  must  look  exclusively  to  the  works  of  internal 
improvement,  in  which  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debt  has  been  invested. 

By  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  now  es- 
tablished, the  regular  payment  of  the  accruing  intor- 
est  on  the  slate  debt,  will  extinguish  the  principal  of 
that  debt,  in  thirty  years  from  the  present  time. — 
This  fund  amounted  on  ihe  first  of  December,  1844, 
to  $1,276  ,306  70;  on  the  first  of  December,  1845,  to 
$1,411,911  54;  and  on  the  first  of  December,  1846; 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  to  $1,510,922  30, 
thus  fully  manifesting  its  adequacy  to  redeem  the 
principal  of  the  debt  within  the  period  above  desig- 
nated. The  people  therefore  are  incited  to  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  state  tax,  not  only  by  their 
obligation  lo  sustain  the  public  faith,  but  also  by  the 
know  ledge  that  they  are  thereby  paying  off  the  debt 
itself,  and  gradually  relieving  themselves  from  the 
burthens  which  it  now  imposes  upon  them.  The 
citizens  of  Maryland  now  fully  comprehend,  not  only 
iheir  duty,  but  also  their  interest,  in  reference  to  this 
subject;  but  they  will  not  in  future,  look  with  indif- 
ference to  the  non-payment  of  the  state  tax,  by  any 
portion  on  their  fellow-citizens.  They  see  that 
the  due  observance  of  the  revenue  laws  by  all  is 
not  more  essential  to  the  credit  of  the  slate  than  to 
their  own  interest,  and  will  no  longer  submit  to  the 
inlury  which  the  non-payment  of  the  lax  by  any  part 
of  the  community  would  inflict  upon  the  state  and 
themselves.” 

The  message  proceeds  to  furnish  an  abstract  from 
documents  which  accompanies  the  message,  showing 
the  amount  which  the  stale  has  invested  in  works  of 
internal  improvement — Which  consists  of 

Investments  as  stockholder  in  the  B. 


& Ohio  R.  R. 

$500,000 

Do 

in  the  Wash,  brunch  of  do 

650,000 

Do 

in  the  Balt.  &.  Susque.  R.  R. 

100,000 

Du 

in  do  as  a preferred  creditor 

2,132,045 

Do 

in  do  as  do  (claim  for  interest) 

773,000 

Do 

in  Sus.  Tide  Water  canal  as 

preferred  creditor 

1,192,500 

Du 

in  do  for  interest 

64,750 

Do 

in  Chesapeake  and  O.  canal 

622,000 

Do 

in  do  as  prelerred  creditor 

and  Stockholder 

6,572,666 

Du 

in  do  preferred  claim  for  in- 

teresl  paid 

2,531,734 

Aggregate  of  the  state’s  investments 

in 

these  four  woik 

$15,138,029 

[We  must  defer  a notice  of  the  residue  of  the  mes- 

sage.] 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  December  5,  1846. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  1 have  tha 
honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  statement} 
and  returns  of  the  army: 
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1.  Tabular  view  of  organization,  marked  A. 

2.  General  return  of  the  regular  army,  B. 

3.  Position  and  distribution  of  the  troops  in  the 
eastern  division,  C. 

4.  Position  and  distribution  of  the  troops  in  the 
western  division,  D. 

5.  A tabular  statement  of  the  whole  number  of 
recruits  enlisted  from  October  1,  1845,  to  September 
30,1846,  E. 

The  authorized  regular  force  (officers  and  men)  is 
16,998,  and  is  constituted  as  follows: 


Designation  of  corps  and 
troops  of  the  line. 


General  officers 
General  staff 
Medical  department 
Pay  department 
Officers  of  the  corps  of 
engineers 

Offi - • > — -e  «i — r„  „r 

topographical  eng’rs. 
Officers  of  the  ordnance 
department 
Military  storekeepers 

Aggregate 

Two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons 

One  regiment  of  mount- 
ed riflemen 

Four  reg’ts  of  artillery 
Eight  reg’ts  of  infantry 

Aggregate  troops  of  the 
line 

One  company  of  engineer 
soldiers,  (sappers,  mi- 
ners, and  pontoniers) 
Ordnance  sergeants 

Aggregate  of  the  au- 
thorized reg’r  force 


a 

eta 

s ° 


6 

58 

71 

19 

43 

36 

23 

261 

68 

34 

172 

264 

538 


o M 
'S! 

E ! 

§ ® s 

8 -"’Ji  « 

• O ~ <D 

§ ta  V m 
55  ° “ - 


6 

58 

71 

19 

43 

36 

28 

17 
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1st  dragoons 

8 companies 

560  ) 

2d 

do 

10 

do 

723  ) 

1st  artillery 

8 companies 

609  ) 

2d 

do 

9 

do 

787  I 

3d 

do 

8 

do 

660  ' 

4th 

do 

8 

do 

650 

1st  in 

fanlry, 

4 companies 

183’ 

2d 

do 

9 

do 

687 

3d 

do 

6 

do 

319 

4lh 

do 

6 

do 

332 

5th 

do 

6 

do 

343  > 

6th 

do 

4 

do 

326  1 

7th 

do 

6 

do 

325  | 

8ih 

do 

6 

do 

378  J 

Rifle 

reg’t 

9 companies 

665 

Company  of 

engineer  soldiers 

71 

Recruits  en 

route 

762 

1,283 


2,706 


2,898 


665 
71 
762 

8,385 

The  volunteers  employed  in  the  war  consist  of 
twenty-seven  regiments  and  two  companies,  of  which 
five  regiments  are  cavalry  or  mounted  men  and  twen- 
ty two  infantry,  except  a part  of  one  battalion,  of 
which  tw  o of  the  companies  are  field  artillery. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  it  appears  by  the  state- 
ment then  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  war  that 
me  volunteer  torce  in  me  field  (twelve  months  men) 
amounted  to  23,161  officers  and  men,  exclusive  of 
the  general  officers  and  staff  provided  for  the  irre- 
gular troops.  This  force,  it  is  seen,  does  not  now 
exceed  16  500,  if  the  data  upon  which  the  strength 
of  the  army  is  based  be  tolerably  correct. 

Distribution  of  the  army  in  campaign. 


Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. — Fort  Moultrie,  one 

company  third  regiment  artillery  66 

Gulf  of  Mexico — Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola 

harbor,  Florida,  one  company  1st  artillery  43 

Four  companies  of  artillery  232 


2,230 

2 298 

Taylor — 

Regular  troops 

5,663 

765 

799 

En  route  to  Mexico 
Recruits  en  route 

981 

762 

4 480 

8,832 

4,660 

9,096 

Regulars 

7,406 

— 

Volunteer  troops 

10,926 

16  315 

16,853 

Aggregate 

18,332 

100 

45 


100 

45 


*799  16,460  16  998 


The  actual  force  in  service,  commissioned  officers 
and  men,  is  10,381 — leaving  a deficiency  of  6,958  to 
be  recruited. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  belonging  to  the  ord- 
nance department,  not  being  restricted  in  number  by 
law,  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  exhibit.  The 

number  now  in  service  is  309. 

General  and  staff  officers  of  the  volunteer  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Stutes. 

General  officers  8 

Quartermaster’s  department,  (7  majors,  26  cap- 
tains) 33 

Commissary’s  department,  (7  majors,  22  cap- 
tains) 29 

Medical  department,  (22  surgeons,  24  assistant 
surgeons)  46 

Additional  paymasters,  (under  the  25  section, 
act  of  July  5,  1838)  17 

Total  general  and  staff  officers  provided  for 
the  volunteer  troops  in  commission  at  this 
time  133 

The  army  in  campaign. 

The  army  in  Mexico  has  been  augmented  during 
the  year  by  recruits  and  detachments  of  regular 
troops  drawn  from  various  points,  and  by  numerous 
regiments  of  twelve  months  volunteers. 

The  land  forces  employed  in  prosecuting  the  war 
may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

REGULARS. 

In  the  field,  officers  and  men,  including  gene- 
ral staff  6 613 

Troops  at  sea,  and  under  orders  to  join  the 
army  1 ,098 

Recruits  en  route  for  the  seat  of  war  762 


Under  Brigadier  General  Wool,  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  a separate  division — 
Regular  troops  -621 

Volunteers  2,039 


Under  Brig.  General  Kearney,  charg- 
ed with  the  conductor  a separate  division 
in  New  Mexico  and  California — 

Regular  troops  446 

Volunteers  3,546 


2,660 


3,992 


Aggregate  regulars  in  campaign 

VOLUNTEERS. 

In  the  field 

At  sea,  for  California 


8,473 

15,745 

766 


Aggregate  volunteers  in  campaign  16,511 

The  regular  force  on  active  field  service  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  regiments: 


*Thp  actual  number  of  commissioned  officers  is  780; 
nineteen  hold  commissions  both  in  the  staff  and  line, 
ni\-  connied  hrice,  and  should  be  deducted  from  the 
no,',,  I-  mod,  by  adding  ilie  lu  I number  allowed 


Aggregate  force  employed  in  the  field  24,984 
Of  this  force  (24,984)  8,473  are  of  the  regular 
army  and  16,511  volunteers. 

The  achievmtnts  of  every  division  and  battalion 
in  the  field  have  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
regular  army.  In  the  day  of  battle  the  efficiency 
and  skill  displayed  only  equalled  the  expectations  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  its  high  state  of  disci 
pline,  &c.  The  victories  won  and  the  graves  of  the 
fallen  attest  the  ability  and  valor  of  the  veterans  of 
other  wars,  as  well  as  of  younger  officers — eleves  of 
the  National  Academy,  and  others. 

The  volunteer  troops  won  unfading  laurels  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Monterey.  Their  gallantry  was 
conspicuous  wherever  duty  called.  Many  fell  in  the 
action. 

The  destination  of  a part  of  the  troops  reporled 
■■en  route  to  Mexico”  for  the  army  under  Major  Ge 
neral  Taylor  has  been  suddenly  changed;  and  it  is 
also  probable  that  detachments  have  been  drawn  from 
the  lower  Grande  for  Tampico,  which  reduces  the 
force  reported  under  the  immediate  order  of  that 
general.  But  the  additional  volunteer  force  recently 
called  into  the  service  will  soon  be  pushed  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Of  the  force  reported  as  under  the  orders  of  Bri- 
gadier General  Kearney,  one  company  of  the  third 
regiment  of  artillery  embarked  at  New  York  for 
Monterey,  California,  July  14th,  and  the  New  York 
regiment  of  volunteers  for  the  same  destination  em- 
barked 25th  September.  The  brigadier  reported, 
October  16lh,  that  he  was  en  route  for  that  country 
from  Santa  Fe,  with  two  companies  of  the  first  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  deeming  that  force  (with  the 
several  officers  of  the  staff  who  accompany  him) 
adequate  for  the  service  in  view. 

Distribution  of  troops  in  the  eastern  and  western  divisions. 

The  forts  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  posts  on  the 
western  frontiers  have  nearly  all  been  evacuated, 
and  the  garrisons  of  the  few  now  occupied  been  great- 
ly diminished  since  the  war  with  Mexico. 

New  York  harbor — Fort  Columbus,  one  com- 
pany second  regiment  artillery  102 

Chesapeake  bay — Fort  Monroe,  one  company 

fourth  regiment  arlil.'ery  21 


74 

137 

43 


89 


Fort  Mackinac,  Michigan — one  company  se- 
cond regiment  infantry,  (detached  at  Fort 
Brady) 

Fort  Snelling,  Upper  Mississippi,  Iowa — two 
companies  first  regiment  infantry 
Fort  Scott,  Missouri  frontier,  (on  the  Marmi- 
tou) — one  company  1st  regiment  infantry 
Cherokee  country  — Fort  Gibson — one  com- 
pany  first  regiment  dragoons  40 

One  company  sixth  regiment  infantry  49  1 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas — one  company  first  re- 
giment dragoons  70 

Fort  Washita,  Arkansas — one  company  sixth 

regiment  infantry  72 

Two  companies  dragoons  and  six  companies 

infantry — aggregate  485 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-seven  regiments  and  two 

companies  of  volunteers  reporled  in  the  field,  seven 
other  companies  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
led  States,  and  stationed  as  follows: 

Iowa — one  company  foot,  Fort  Atkinson  74 

Wisconsin — one  company  foot,  Fort  Crawford  67 

Arkansas  battalion,  (two  companies  horse  and 
three  companies  fool) — 

Three  companies  at  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee ) 
country  1 

One  company  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  [ 

One  company  at  Fort  Wayne,  Arkansas 


381 


J 


522 


Aggregate 

The  recruiting  service. 

The  recruiting  service  has  been  pushed  with  vi- 
gor. Several  companies,  much  reduced,  have  been 
temporarily  broken  up,  rendering  available  more  of- 
ficers for  this  essential  service  than  otherwise  could 
have  been  withdrawn  from  active  duty  in  the  field. 

The  whole  number  of  men  enlisted  from  the  1st 
of  October,  1845,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  is 
5,945,  being  an  excess  of  2,388  over  the  previous 
year.  The  number  enlisted  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  to  be  enlisted  in  December,  may  be  put 
down  at  1,500. 

The  raising  of  numerous  regiments  of  volunteers 
and  the  greater  inducements  to  enter  for  short  peri- 
ods, satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  want  of  belter 
success  in  recruiting  for  the  regular  army.  High 
wages  for  labor  is  another  cause  reported  as  having 
a decided  influence  upon  the  recruiting  service;  but 
more  than  all,  perhaps,  the  distinction  seen  in  the 
pension  laws  between  the  private  soldier  of  the  re- 
gular army  and  the  volunteer,  and  which  operates  so 
unfavorably  to  the  former.  The  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  volunteers  who  may  be  killed  in  bat- 
tle, or  die  of  wounds  received  in  the  service,  are 
pensioned;  while  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  re- 
gular soldiers  who  die  under  the  same  circumstances 
are  entirely  unprovided  for  by  law. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  (enlisted  men  of 
artillery,  infantry,  dragoons,  and  riflemen ,)  including 
detachments,  recruits,  and  recruiting  parties,  may 
be  computed  to  he  about  ten  thousand  men  by  the 
31st  of  December. 

The  objections  heretofore  urged  to  the  bounly-in - 
hand  system  deemed  to  be  valid  in  time  of  peace,  are 
not  applicable  to  a slate  of  war.  I recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  the  12th  section  of 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  fixing  the  military  peace 
establishment,”  &c.  approved  March  16,  1802,  (re- 
pealed in  1833*)  be  now  re  enacted  and  continued 
during  the  war,  and  no  longer.  The  impulse  given 
to  the  recruiting  service  would  be  prompt  and  deci- 
sive of  better  success. 

1 respectfully  request  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  special  report  I had  the  honor  to  submit 
to  the  secretary  of  war  July  30,  1846,  on  the  subject 
of  providing  an  additional  major  for  each  of  the  re- 
giments of  the  line.  1 then  stated  that  “a  view  of 
the  actual  service  as  it  has  been,  and  more  especial- 
ly as  it  now  is,  must  convince  you  that  the  comple- 
ment of  the  field  officers  for  the  several  regiments 
of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  is  inadequate;  and 
that  the  service  at  this  time  greatly  needs  the  addi- 
tion of  one  major  to  each  for  duty  in  the  field.  The 
regiments  in  Mexico  do  not  average  one  field  officer, 
and  when  the  operations  are  pushed  into  the  interior 
of  the  enemy’s  country,  there  may  be  several  batta- 
lions, as  is  the  case  now  with  the  7tb  infantry,  which 
will  be  commanded  by  captains. 


*Vide  “Act  to  improve  the  condition  of  ine  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  of  the  army,’’  St c.  sec- 
tion 5,  passed  March  2,  1833. 
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“To  ensure  as  many  as  two  field  officers  with  the 
regiments  under  Gen.  Taylor,  an  additional  major 
should  be  allowed  to  be  selected  from  the  active 
captains  of  their  respective  arm*.  The  second  ma- 
jor was  found  indispensably  necessary  in  former  or- 
ganizations of  the  army,  especially  during  the  war 
with  England.  The  staff  corps  are  well  provided 
with  this  very  useful  grade  of  field  officers;  in  three 
of  which  (engineers,  topographical  engineers,  and 
ordnance)  the  same  complement  is  allowed  (four 
each)  as  the  law  provides  lor  the  whole  twelve  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  attillery.  The  complement  of 
field  officers  of  the  marching  regiments,  officers  who 
recruit,  instruct,  and  discipline  the  troops,  and  who 
must  lead  them  into  battle,  is  utterly  insufficient,  and 
this  the  present  stale  of  the  actual  service  in  the 
field  loo  clearly  demonstrates.  The  returns  and  re- 
ports from  Gen.  Taylor  show  the  great  deficiency  in 
this,  the  junior  grade  of  field  officers  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
ply with  our  present  means;  for  the  disabled  and  in- 
valid list  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished,  but  rather  in- 
creased.” 

I also  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  department  to  the  recommendation,  more 
than  once  repeated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  major 
general  commanding-in-chief,  in  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  several  regiments  effective 
in  officers  as  well  as  in  men.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  late  Major  General  Macomb  was  to  provide  by 
law  for  a retired  list,  which,  according  to  the  details 
submitted,  would  not  cost  the  government  one  cent 
more  than  the  present  rales  allowed.  “The  only 
difference  would  be  that  the  places  of  the  non-eSec- 
tive  officers  would  be  supplied  by  the  effective  offi- 
cers doing  their  duty,  and  the  brevet  officers  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  would  be  sooner  advanced;  and  thus, 
by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  several  regiments 
and  corps,  there  would  actually  a benefit  result  to 
the  public,”  8tc.  It  is  believed  that  a plan  could  be 
devised  which  would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
service,  and  at  the  same  lime  do  justice  to  the  inva 
lid  officer  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  faithful 
performance  of  public  duty.  In  his  annual  report 
of  November  22,  1841,  Major  General  Scott  brought 
up  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  at  the  same  lime  recommended  that  some 
provisions  of  law  might  be  adopted  “in  favor  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  regular  officers  who  have 
died  or  may  die  in  consequence  of  wounds  received 
or  disease  contracted  in  the  service;  there  being  such 
provision  already  made  in  behalf  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  navy,  volunteer,  and  militia  officers  dying 
under  the  same  circumstances.”! 

Respectfully  submitted,  R.  JONES, 

Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Jlrmy. 

The  hon.  Wu.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


South  Carolina. — Election  by  the  legislature. 

For  governor — Chancellor  David  Johnson,  without 
opposition. 

For  lieut.  governor — D.  VV.  A.  Cain,  received  71 
votes,  6 scattering. 

For  chancellor — W.  Gillmore  Simms,  was  elected 
on  the  fifth  ballot. 

U.  S.  Senator.  The  legislature  have  agreed  to  go 
into  the  election  of  a U.  S.  senator  on  the  15th  of 
January  next. 

Electors  of  president  and  vice  president  A bill  to 
give  the  people  (instead  of  the  legislature)  the  right 
to  elect  the  electors  for  president  and  vice  president, 
has  been  before  the  senate,  and  was  defeated  by  th» 
adoption  of  a motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  it;  ay»» 
26,  nays  16. 

Alabama. — Full  returns  from  the  7th  congres- 
sional district  give  Bowden  2,704  votes,  Walker 
1,303,  Goodman  (whig)  1,977.  So  Franklin  W. 
Bowden  is  elected  for  the  balance  of  Gen.  M’Con- 
nell’s  term. 

Illinois. — U.  S.  Senator — The  legislature  of  Illinois 
on  the  19h  December  elected  Mr.  Douglas.to  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  tor  six  years  from  the  4> ii  of 
March,  1847.  The  vote  stood  Douglass,  (loco)  100, 
Edwards,  (whig,)  45,  scltering  2. 

The  official  vote  for  governor,  was  canvassed  and 
stands, 

For  Mr.  French,  (loco)  58,700 

Thos.  Kilpatrick,  (whig)  36,075 

Me.-  Ellis,  (abolition)  5,162 

t Vide  Major  General  Macomb's  annual  report  of  No- 
vember 1937,  (Senate  documents,  2d  session,  25ih  con- 
gress, No.  1,  page  210;)  also  report  of  November  29, 
1833,  (Senate  documents,  3d  session,  25th  congress,  No. 
1,  page  120;)  see  also  Major  General  Scott’s  annual  re- 
port of  November  22,  1641,  (Senate  documents,  2d  ses- 
•ion,  27 ih  congress,  No.  1,  p.  80.) 


Iowa. — The  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  Me- 
Knittht,  was  inaugurated  on  the  3d  December,  1846. 

Finances. — The  retiring  governor  of  the  late  territory, 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  states 
The  amount  of  the  state  debt  to  be  827,791 

(Including  87,000  due  to  the  bank  ol  Dubuque) 

The  amount  of  resources  to  meet  the  debt  88,167 

The  legislature  of  the  stale  of  Iowa,  commenced  its 
first  session  on  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  at  Iowa 
City. 

The  Senate — Thomas  Baker,  of  Macasca,  was  elected 
president,  and  J.  B.  Russell,  secretary.  All  the  officers 
elected  are  locos. 

The  House — Jesse  B.  Brown,  of  Lee  county,  was 
elected  speaker,  and  Silas  A.  Hudson,  secretary.  Whig 
officers  elected  throughout. 

The  three  independents  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  house  and  also  on  joint  ballot. 

The  official  vote  for  Governor,  was  counted  and  an- 
nounced as  follows.- 

For  Thomas  McKnight,  loco  6 639 

Ansel  Briggs,  whig  6,528 


majority  for  McKnight  161 

It  is  asserted  that  if  all  the  votes  had  been  returned 

the  majority  would  have  been  larger. 

Murble  halls  in  Iowa — The  new  State  House  at  the 
capital  of  Iowa  is  built  of  marble,  at  a cost  already  of 
$80,000,  and  it  will  require  $20,000  more  to  complete 
it. 

Emigrants— Five  hundred  and  eighty-two  wagons 
were  ferried  over  the  Mississippi  river  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  last.  They 
belong  to  emigrants  about  to  settle  in  Iowa. 


Texas. — Sugar.  Some  plantations  have  this  year 
made  from  100  to  150  hhds.  of  sugar. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Amount  of  trade  with  each  of  the  foreign  powers. 
Statement  showing  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  the 
dominion  of  each  power,  with  the  to'al  of  both  in  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1846. 

Tot.  exp. 

Dominions  of  Exports  to  Imports  fm.  and  imp’ts 


Russia 

$632,467 

1,570,054 

2,202,521 

Prussia 

435  855 

31,584 

467,739 

Sweden 

543,906 

1,247,158 

730,150 

1,274,056 

Denmark 

753,927 

1,301,085 

Hansetowns 

4,608,620 

3,149,864 

7,758  484 

Holland 

2,727,445 

1,971,680 

4,699,125 

Belgium 

2,381,814 

836,372 

3,218,186 

Great  Britain 

61,705,446 

49,666,422 

111,371,868 

France 

15,825,851 

34,330  882 

40,156,733 

Spain 

6,792,228 

12,376,482 

19,168,710 

Portugal 

204,976 

547,474 

75-2.450 

Italy 

1 366,915 

1,189,786 

2,556,701 

Sicily 

617,832 

513,235 

1,131,067 

Sardinia 

284,259 

234,259 

Trieste,  and  the 
Adriatic  ports 

1,470,611 

379,719 

1,850  330 

Turkey,  &c. 

200,103 

760, 99S 

961.101 

Morocco 

4,554 

4,554 

Texas 

473,603 

183,058 

656,661 

Mexico 

1,531,180 

1,836,621 

3,367,801 

Central  America 

120,253 

116,733 

236,986 

New  Grenada 

75,944 

67  043 

142,987 

Venezuela 

781,547 

1,509  000 

2,290,547 

Brazil 

3,143,395 

7,441,803 

10,585,198 

Arg.  Republic 

185,425 

799,213 

983  638 

Cispla line  do 

225,904 

26,472 

252,376 

Chili 

1,768,570 

1,270,900 

3,044,530 

Peru 

252,599 

252,599 

Repub.  Equador 

1 130 

1,130 

China 

1,331,741 

6,593,881 

7,925,62-2 

Hayli 

1,157,142 

1,542,962 

2,700,104 

S.  Am.  generally 

103,772 

103,772 

West  Indies  do 

127,651 

12 

127,663 

Asia  do 

428,519 

361,983 

790,507 

Africa  do 

632,351 

475,040 

1,107,391 

507,932 

Pacific  Ocean 

354,903 

153,029 

Sandwich  Islands 

243,034 

243,034 

Atlantic  Ocean 

166 

166 

$113,488,516  $121,691,797  $235,180,313 


A staunch  Old  Craft. — A barque  called  the  Canton, 
built  of  teak  wood,  by  the  Dutch  East  India  company 
63  years  ago,  was  recently  wrecked  upon  the  Muscle 
Ledge,  on  her  voyage  from  Bangor  to  New  York.  She 
beat  over  a ledge  of  rocks  on  which  there  was  not 
more  than  three  to  four  feet  water,  in  the  heighl^of  the 
storm,  which  probably  not  another  vessel  now  afloat 
would  have  done  without  falling  to  pieces.  Her  sides 
appear  to  be  about  three  feet  thick,  and  nothing  short 
of  explosive  cotton  is  likely  ever  to  move  her  from  where 
she  now  lies. 


Amount  of  commercial  tonnage  owned  by  the  slates  of 
Europe  and  the  United  Stales  of  America  at  the  present 
time. 


Nation.  Amount  of  tonnage. 


Great  Britain 

3,000.000 

France 

590,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 

480,000 

Holland 

375,000 

Prussia 

225.000 

Austria 

210,000 

Two  Sicilies 

208,000 

Sardinia 

170,000 

Denmark 

155,000 

Greece 

148.000 

Turkev 

180,000 

Portugal 

81,000 

Spain 

80,000 

Bremen 

60.000 

Hamburg 

57,500 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg 

57,000 

Russia 

51,000 

Ionian  Islands 

49,000 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 

46,000 

Roman  Slates 

39,000 

T uscany 

25,000 

Belgium 

28.000 

Lucca 

20,000 

United  States  of  America 

2,400,000 

Total 

8,734,000 

Exports  of  Domestic  Manufactures 

— The  Wash- 

ingion  Union  publishes  the  following  statement  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  manufactures  for  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  slated  the  value  of 
these  articles  at  $9,569,349.  In  this  was  included 
$423,851  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  larger  item  of  $1,- 
379,566,  from  its  indefiniteness  of  charac’er,  was  ex- 
cluded. 

Articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  exported  from  the  U. 
States,  during  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1846. 


Species  of  merchandise.  dollars. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles  $630,041 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  346,516 

Household  furniture  317,407 

Coaches  and  other  carriages  87.712 

Hats  74,722 

Saddlery  24,357 

Wax  162,790 

Spirits  from  grain  73,716 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider  67,735 

Snuff  and  tobacco  695,914 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine  159,915 

Cordage  62,775 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails  122,225 

castings  107,905 

all  manufactures  of  . 921,672 

Spirits  from  molasses  268,652 

Sugar,  refined  392,312 

Chocolate  2,177 

Gunpowder  140.879 

Copper  and  brass  62  088 

Medicinal  drugs  200,505 

Cotton  piece  goods,  printed  and  colored  380.549 

white  1,978.331 

nankeen  848,989 

twist,  yarn,  and  thread  81,813 

all  other  manufactures  of  255,799 
Flax  and  hemp,  bags  and  all  manufactures  of  12,129 
Wearing  apparel  45,140 

Combs  and  buttons  35,945 

Brushes  3,110 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus  1,584 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  2,477 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound  26,667 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus  9,802 

Printing  presses  and  type  43,792 

Musical  instruments  25,375 

Books  and  maps  63,667 

Paper  and  stationery  124  597 

Paints  and  varnish  52,182 

Vinegar  17,489 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  6,521 

Manufactures  of  glass  90,860 

tin  8,902 

pewter  and  lead  10,278 

marble  and  stone  14.234 

gold  and  silver  and  gold  leaf  3,660 
Gold  and  silver  coin  *122  831 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry  24.420 

Molasses  1 >58 1 

Trunks  10,613 

Brick  and  lime  12,578 

Domestic  salt  30,520 

Articles  not  enumerated,  rmnufaetiiredt  1,379,566 


$10,948,915 

Lines  of  Steamers. — The  French  government  have 
not  yet  determined  on  starting  a line  of  steamers  to  run 
from  France  to  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
our  new  line  now  being  buiD,  will  save  them  the  trou- 
ble. 

*This  heading  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
has  been  since  continued  as  a manufacture,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  of  manufactures  furnished  to  the 
secretary. 

tThis  item  was  intentionally  excluded  from  the  value 
of  manufactures  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
his  report,  being  too  indefinite,  from  informality  in  the 
returns,  and  other  causes,  to  appear  as  a value  of  manu- 
factures in  that  document. 
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The  Bermuda  Roval  Gazelle  publishes  the  prospectus 
of  the  West  Iridi  i and  United  States  Steamboat  com- 
pany, proposing  to  establish  a semi-monthly  line  of 
steamers  to  ply  between  New  York  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  intended  to  have  the  steamers  to 
arrive  at  New  York  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Liverpool 
line. 

GROWTH  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

Annual  Annual 

Season.  increase.  average. 

1827- 28  712,000 

1828- 29  858,000 

1829- 30  978.000  914,800 

1830- 31  1,039,000  9S6  200 

1831- 32  987,000  1,055,000 

1832- 33  1.070,000  1,111,000 

1833- 34  1,205,000  1.175,400 

1834- 35  1,254,000  1,262,600 

1 S3  5-36  1,361.000  1,408,800 

1836- 37  1,423.000  1,440000 

1837- 38  1,801  000  1,624,800 

1838- 39  1,361,000  1,676  6oO 

1839- 40  2,178  000  1,728  800 

1810-41  1,620,000  1.844  520 

1841-42  1,684,000  1,987,400 

1042-43  a 379  £00  2 1 07.000 

1S43-44  2,0  0.400  2,244,000 

1844-45  2,394,503 

The  annual  increase  is  equal  to  6[  per  cent,  down  to 
1843  and  1844.  which,  added  to  each  year,  shows  the 
above  average.  . . , 

Aggregate  consumption  in  Europe  and  the  United 

Slates:  . , 

Annual 
average. 


932,800 
985  (100 
1,050  200 

1.125.000 
1,190,400 
1,154.800 
1 364.400 

1.400.000 

1.528.000 
1,595,600 

1.670.000 
1 745  200 

1.867.000 

1.939.000 

2.109.000 


ll  we  utvtue  me  pcuuu  ... 

equal  portions;  in  that  from  1827  to  1835,  which  we 
have  selected  as  the  standard  for  comparison,  the  annu- 
al rale  of  increase  estimated  by  the  number  ot  bales, 
will  be  found  to  be  6 per  cent.,  which,  for  the  last  eight 
years  of  the  period,  it  will  be  seen,  amounted  to  7 per 
cent  making  an  average  of  6)  per  cent.  From  1837  to 
1844,  the  annual  increase  was  one  per  cent,  above  this 
standard.  From  1835  to  1844,  the  increase  was  one  per 
cent  below  it.  [ Corres  of  Washington  Union. 

The  Teeming  West.— The  receipt  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Annual  Commercial  Statement,  made  up  to  the 
1st  instant,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  truth  and  °reat- 
ness  of  these  words,  the  ‘‘teeming  west!”  Who  so  un 
generous,  in  view  of  the  export  tables  before  us,  studied 
with  millions  and  half  millions  as  to  withhold  the  honest 
compliment?  „ , „ r . . 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, received  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  the  year  end- 
ing the  1st  September,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  seventy 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  bulk  of  some  of  the  lead 

ing  articles  as  follow  s:  . 

Cotton  1,053  633  bales,  against  954,285  bales  in  154a, 
Tobacco  72,896  lihds  “ 7 1, 493 j 

Flour  837,985  bbls  “ 533,312 

Corn  1 166.120  sacks  “ 390.964 

358.573  bbls  “ 139  636 

Pork  369.601  bbls  “ 2)6.960 

Wheat  4li3,786  sacks  “ 64,759 

Sugar  (crop)  186,650  hhds  “ 200,090  ^ 

The  enormous  inert  ase,  nearly  equal  to  three-fold,  in 
the  articles  of  bread  stuff  and  pork,  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention;  and  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  the  trade  in 
them  is,  by  comparison,  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  capacity 
of  anv  single  state  of  the  great  valley,  above  the  latitude 
of  35  degrees  for  the  production  of  Indian  corn  for  ex- 
port, to  say  nothing  of  its  own  consumption)  is  more 
than  equal  to  last  year’s  teceipts  at  New  Orleans.  So, 
if  our  transatlantic  brethren  are  disposed  to  cultivate  a 
foundness  for  this  cheap  and  nutritious  food,  they  have 
only  to  make  a draft  upon  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of 
Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  or  Illinois,  or  Indiana,  to  be 
supplied  to  their  heart’s  content.  As  a friend  front  the 
west  suggests,  these  people  are  ever  ready  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  fight,  feed,  or  fraternise  with  the  whole 
world. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  TARIFFS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  a chronological  table  ot  the  dinerent 
tariffs  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  date  of  passage,  character,  time  of  taking 
effect,  and  the  number  of  years  they  were  in  opera- 
tion. 


Years  in 
Took  effect,  operation 

1 

2 


Season. 

Annual 

increase. 

1828 

819.000 

J829 

877,000 

1830 

880.000 

1831 

1,016,000 

1832 

1 ,062  000 

1833 

1,090.000 

1831 

1 ,2'j3  000 

1835 

1 254  000 

1836 

1,343  000 

1837 

1,384,000 

1838 

1,638,000 

1839 

1,381.000 

1840 

1 894,000 

1841 

1 6 s 1,000 

1842 

1.756,000 

1843 

2,014,000 

1844 

1,990.000 

The  aggregate  annual  increase 

der  6 per  cent. 

If  we  divide  the  period  in  the 

July 

July 


Date  of  passage.  Nature. 

July  4.  1789  general  August  1,  1789 

August  10,  1790  increase  Dec’r  1.  1790 

March  3,  1791  spirit  duties  inc.  June  1,1791 
May  2,  1792  general  incr’se  July  1,  1792 
June  5,  1794  “ “ July  1,  1794 

Jan’y  29,1795  partial  “ March  31,  1795 
March  3,  1797  general 

May  13,  1800 

March  26,  1804  Medit’ran  fund  July 
March  27,  1304  general  incr’se  July 
July  1,  1812  double  duties  July 
April  27,  1816  “ continu’d  July 

April  20  1818  general  July 

April  22,  1824  “ July 

April  19.  1828  “ Sept. 

May  20,  1830  reduce  tea,  cof- 
fee, salt, 

July  14.  1832  general 

March  2,  1833  comp’mise  1 10  Jau’y 

reduce  2 10  Jan’v 

“ 3-10  Jatt’y 

“ 4 10  Jan’y 

Sept  11,1841  20  pr  ct- on  free 

goods  Sept.  30,  1841 

“ 7-10  Jan’y  1,  1842 

10  IO  July  1,1842 

August  30,  1S42  general  advance  Sept.  1.  1842 

“ “ Sept.  1,  1842 

July  31,  1846  general  Dec.  1,  1846 


1,  1797 
1,  1800 
1.  U04 
1,  1804 
1,  1S12 
1,  1816 
1.  1818 
1,  1824 
1,  1828 


Jan’y  1,  1831 
March  1,  1832 
1,  1834 
1.  1836 
1,  1838 
1,  1840 


Newspapers  and  Population  Compared. — We  are 
certainly  the  most  enlightened  people  under  the  sun,  if 
intelligence  is  to  he  measured  by  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  anti  if  newspapers  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
means.  This  is  clearly  <femonstraied  by  the  following 
statement  of  our  population  in  1840.  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  then  issued,  comparing  them  with  those 
ol  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  about  the  same  time: 


CO  S 

sons  to  a 

Population. 

. ’O 

newspa- 

Countries. 

P3 

per. 

United  States 

19,000  000 

1250 

15,112 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  29,000,0(0 

480 

60  416 

F ra  n ce 

34,000  000 

250 

136  000 

Russia 

15U00  000 

288 

52,080 

Holland 

3,633,000 

150 

24,230 

Belgium 

3,250  000 

62 

62.420 

Denmark 

2,000.000 

80 

25,000 

Switzerland 

2,100,000 

30 

70  000 

Spain 

14,000, (iOO 

12 

1,166,000 

Portugal 

3,800, 000 

17 

223.000 

Russia  in  Europe 

42.000,000 

84 

500,000 

Austria 

33,000,000 

91 

362  640 

HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  THE  ARTICLE  OF  MINERAL  COAL. 
Our  truly  valued  correspondent,  Clark  Rich,  Esq.,  of 
Shoreham,  Vermont,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  writes: 

• I witnessed  the  first  casting  made  in  a cupola  heated 
by  Anthracite  coal  at  South  Bridgewater,  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  about  the  first  made  by  such  coal  in 
Mass.  This  was  in  1843  or  ’44. 

On  observing  the  powerlul  and  lasting  quality  of  the 
coal.  I said  “it  will  work  a revolution  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness, and  soon  most  of  our  castings  will  be  made  adja- 
cent to  the  wharves  on  our  navigable  waters.”  This  has 
already  been  done,  and  smelting  by  anthracite  coal  lias 
already  commenced  another  revolution. 

Blast  furnaces  are  fast  being  erected  to  use  such  coal 
not  only  adjacent  the  mines,  but 
One  is  now  in  process  of  building  at  Port  Henry  on 
Lake  Champlain  on  a larue  scale 
I learned  too,  while  in  Western  Pennsylvania  last  fall, 
that  a few-  blast  furnaces  were  in  successful  operation, 
using  raw  bituminous  coal,  of  the  kind  called  canal  coal. 
mines  of  which  have  lately  been  yielding  the  very  best 
coal  of  that  kind,  and  very  near  the  Erie  Extension  ca- 
nal, so  near  and  easily  worked  that  the  coal  was  selling 
at  2 25  on  thp  wharf  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

This  coal  I found  in  use  at  a pottery  of  fireproof 
culinary  crockery  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  North 
river,  where  it  cost  over  6 50  per  ton. 

The  workmen  (Englishmen)  it. formed  me  “that  it  was 
superior  to  any  of  the  English  canal  coal.” 

I learned  then  with  regret,  “that  the  owner  (who  was 
then  absent)  feared  the  business  would  prove  unprofita- 
ble.” 

Thus  is  mineral  coal  fast  coming  into  favor  in  the  in- 
dustrial world. 


OFF1CUL  INSTRUCTIONS. 


In  a-  diton  to  the  communications  from  the  9ecre 
lary  of  war  and  secretary  of  the  navy  inserted  in  our 
last,  which  accompanied  the  president’s  reply  to  the 
call  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  15: h Dec. 
the  follow  ing  documents  accompanied  the  said  mes- 
sage. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen,  Kearny 
War  department,  Washington,  June  3,  1846. 
[confidential  ] 

Sir — 1 herewith  send  you  a copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Missouri  for  an  additional  iorce  ot 
one  thousand  mouuted  men. 


The  object  of  thus  adding  to  the  force  under  jour 
command  is  not,  as  you  « ill  perceive,  fully  set  forth 
in  that  letter,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  deemed  prudent 
that  it  should  not,  at  this  time,  become  a matter  of 
public  notoriety;  but  to  you  it  is  proper  and  necessa- 
ry that  it  should  be  stated. 

It  has  beer  decided  by  the  president  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  pending  war  with  Mexico 
to  take  the  earliest  possession  of  Upper  California. 
An  expedition  with  that  view  is  hereby  ordered,  and 
you  are  designated  to  command  it.  To  enable  you 
to  be  in  sufficient  force  to  conduct  it  successfully, 
this  additional  force  of  a thousand  mounted  men  has 
been  provided,  to  follow  you  in  the  direction  of  Santa 
Fe.  to  be  tinder  your  orders,  or  the  officer  you  may 
leave  in  command  at  Santa  Fe. 

It  cannot  be  determined  how  far  this  additional 
force  will  be  behind  that  designed  for  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition,  but  it  will  not  probably  be  more  than  a 
few  weeks.  When  you  arrive  at  Santa  Fe  with  the 
force  already  called,  and  shall  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  you  may  find  yourself  in  a condition  to 
garrison  it  with  a part  of  your  command,  (as  the  ad- 
ditional force  will  soon  be  at  that  place),  and  with 
the  remainder  press  forward  to  California.  In  that 
case,  you  will  make  such  arrangements,  as  to  being 
followed  by  the  reinforcements  before  mentioned,  as 
in  your  judgment  may  be  deemed  safe  and  prudent, 

1 need  not  say  to  you  that,  in  case  you  conquer  Santa 
Fe,  (and  with  it  will  be  included  the  department  or 
stale  of  New  Mexico),  it  will  be  important  to  pro- 
vide for  retaining  sate  possession  of  it.  Should  you 
deem  it  prudent  to  have  still  more  troops  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  herein  designated, 
you  w ill  lose  no  lime  in  communicating  your  opinion 
on  that  point,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  en- 
terprise, to  this  department.  Indeed,  you  are  hereby 
authorised  to  make  a direct  requisition  for  it  upon 
the  governor  of  Missouri. 

It  is  known  that  a large  body  of  Mormon  emigrants 
are  en  route  to  California,  lor  the  purpose  of  settling 
in  that  country.  You  are  desired  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  have  a good  understanding  with  them,  to 
the  end  that  the  United  Stales  may  have  their  co- 
operation in  taking  possession  of  and  holding  that 
country.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  many  of 
these  Mormons  would  willingly  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  U.  States  and  aid  us  in  our  expedition  against 
California.  You  are  hereby  authorised  to  muster 
into  service  such  as  can  be  induced  to  volunteer — 
not,  however,  to  a number  exceeding  one  third  of 
your  entire  force.  Snould  they  enter  the  service, 
they  will  be  paid  as  other  volunteers;  and  you  can 
allow  them  to  designate,  so  far  as  it  can  be  properly 
done,  the  persons  to  act  as  officers  thereof.  It  is 
uuderslood  that  a considerable  number  of  American 
citizens  are  now  settled  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
near  Suler’s  establishment,  called  ‘Nueva  Helvetia,1 
who  are  well  disposed  towards  the.  United  Slates. 
Should  you,  on  your  arrival  m the  country,  find  this 
to  be  the  true  stale  ol  tilings  there,  you  are  autho- 
rised to  organize  and  receive  into  the  service  of  the 
United  Stales  such  portion  of  these  citizens  as  you 
may  think  usetul  to  aid  you  to  hold  possession  of  the 
country.  You  will,  in  that  case,  allow  them,  so  far 
as  you  shall  judge  proper,  to  select  their  own  of- 
ficers. A large  discretionary  power  is  invested  in  you 
in  regard  to  ttiese  matters,  as  well  as  to  all  others  in 
relation  to  the  expeUiliou  confided  to  your  com- 
mand. 

The  choice  of  routes  by  which  you  w ill  enter  Cali- 
fornia will  he  lelt  to  your  betier  knowledge  and  am- 
pler means  ol  gelling  accurate  information.  We  are 
assured  that  a southern  route,  (called  the  Caravan 
route,  by  which  llio  wild  horses  are  brought  iroin 
that  country  into  New  Mexico),  is  practicable;  and 
it  is  suggested  as  not  impi ubabie  tbal  it  can  be  pass- 
ed over  m the  w inter  mouths,  or  ai  least  iate  in  au- 
tumn. It  is  hoped  that  this  inlormation  may  prove 
to  be  correct. 

In  regard  to  the  routes,  the  practicability  of  pro- 
curing neeulul  supplies  lor  men  and  annuals,  and 
transporting  baggage,  is  a point  to  be  will  consider- 
ed. Should  the  president  be  disappointed  in  his  che- 
rished hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  reach  the  in- 
terior ol  Upper  California  belore  winter,  you  are 
then  desired  to  make  the  nest  arrangement  you  can 
lor  sustaining  your  lotces  during  the  winter,  and  lor 
an  early  movement  in  the  spring.  Though  it  is  very 
desirable  lira l the  expedition  should  reach  California 
tins  season,  (and  tlie  president  does  not  doubt  you 
will  make  every  possible  etturl  lu  accomplish  this 
object,)  yet,  it  in  your  judgment  it  cannot  be  uimer 
taken  with  a leasunaule  prospect  ol  success,  you 
will  deler  it,  as  above  suggested,  until  spring.  You 
are  leli  uneniuarrasseu  by  any  specific  dnections  in 
tins  matter. 

it  is  expected  that  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Slates, w inch  are  now  or  will  soon  be  in  Ihe  Pacific^ 
will  be  in  possession  ol  all  the  towns  on  the  seacoast 
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and  will  co-operate  with  you  in  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
lifornia. Arras,  ordnance,  munitions  of  war,  am( 
provisions,  to  be  used  in  thalcounlry.  will  be  sent  by 
sea  to  our  squadron  in  the  Pacific  for  the  use  of  the 
land  forces. 

Should  you  conquer  and  lake  possession  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,  op  considerable  places 
in  either,  you  will  establish  temporary  civil  govern- 
ments therein — abolishing  all  arbitrary  restrictions 
that  may  exist,  so  far  as  >1  may  be  done  with  safety. 

In  performing  this  duty,  it  would  be  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  continue  in  their  employment  all  such  of  the 
existing  officers  as  are  know  to  be  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  them.  The  duties  at  the  custom  houses  ought  at 
once  to  be  reduced  to  such  a rate  as  may  be  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  necessary  officers  without 
yielding  any  revenue  to  the  government.  You  may 
assure  the  people  of  those  provinces  that  it  is  the 
wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
them  a free  government  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay, similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  territories. 
They  will  then  be  called  on  to  exercise  the  rights  ol 
freemen  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to  the 
territorial  legislature.  It  is  foreseen  that  what  re- 
lates to  the  civil  government  will  be  a difficult  and 
unpleasant  part  of  your  duty,  and  much  must  neces- 
sarily be  lelt  to  your  own  discretion. 

In  your  whole  conduct  you  will  act  in  such  a man- 
ner as  best  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants,  and  render 
them  friendly  to  the  United  Slates. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  usual  trade  between  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Slate?  and  the  Mexican  pro 
vinces  should  be  continued,  as  far  as  practicable, 
under  the  changed  conditiou  of  things  between  the 
two  countries.  In  consequence  of  extending  your 
expedition  into  California,  it  may  be  proper  that  you 
should  increase  your  supply  for  goods  to  be  distri- 
buted as  presents  to  the  Indians.  The  U.  States 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis  will  aid 
you  in  procuring  these  goods.  You  will  be  furnish- 
ed with  a proclamation*  in  the  Spanish  language,  to 
be  issued  by  you,  and  circulated  among  the  Mexican 
people,  on  your  entering  into  or  approaching  their 
country.  You  will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to 
have  the  pledges  and  promises  therein  contained 
carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent. 

1 am  directed  by  the  president  to  say  that  the  rank 
of  brevet  brigadier  general  will  be  conferred  on  you 
as  soon  as  you  commence  your  movement  towards 
California,  and  sent  round  to  you  by  sea,  or  over 
the  country,  or  to  the  care  of  the  commandant  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Pacific.  In  that  way,  cannon,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  for  the  land  forces,  will 
be  sent  to  you.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  W.  L.  MARCY,  secretary  of  roar. 

Col.  S.  W.  Kearny,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Missouri. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen . Kearny. 

War  department,  Washington,  Sept.  12,  1846. 

Sir — A volunteer  regiment,  raised  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  to  be  discharged,  w herever  they  may 
be,  at  its  termination,  if  in  a territory  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  mustered  into  service,  and  is  about 
to  embark  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  California. 
This  force  is  to  be  a part  of  your  command}  but  as 
it  may  reach  the  place  of  its  destination  before  you 
are  in  a condition  to  subject  it  to  your  orders,  the 
colonel  of  your  regiment,  J.  D.  Stevenson,  has  been 
furnished  with  instructions  for  his  conduct  in  the 
mean  time.  1 herewith  send  you  a copy  thereof,  as 
well  as  a copy  of  the  instructions  of  the  navy  de- 
partment lo  the  commander  of  the  naval  squadron 
in  the  Pacific;  a copy  of  a letter  to  General  Taylor, 
with  a circular  from  the  treasury  department;  a copy 
of  a letter  from  General  Scott  to  Captain  Tompkins; 
and  a copy  of  general  regulations  relative  to  the  re- 
spective rank  of  naval  and  army  officers.  These,  so 
lar  as  applicable,  will  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
instructions  to  yourself.  The  department  is  exceed- 
ingly desirous  lo  be  furnished  by  you  with  full  in- 
formation of  your  progress  and  proceedings,  together 
with  your  opinions  and  views  as  lo  your  movements 
into  California,  having  reference  as  to  time,  route, 
&c.  Beyond  the  regiment  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  S.  Price,  and  the  separate  battalion  called 

*N ote — No  proclamation  for  circulation  was  ever 
furnished  to  General  Kearny.  A few  copies  of  that 
prepared  for  and  sent  to  General  Taylor  were  for- 
warded to  General  Kearny,  but  he  was  requested 
not  to  use  them.  These  copies  were  the  only  proc 
lamations  sent  by  the  war  department  to  him,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  ever  used  any  of  them.  See 
letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  General  Kearny  of 
the  6th  of  June,  1846.  a copy  of  which  is  with  the 
papers  sent  to  the  president  in  answer  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  ol  representatives  of  the  15th  of 
December,  1846.  YV.  L.  MARCY. 


for  at  the  same  time  by  the  president  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Missouri,  a requisition  for  one  regiment 
of  infantry  w as  issued  on  the  18th  of  July  last,  but 
the  informalion  subsequently  received  here  induced 
the  belief  that  it  would  not  be  needed;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  passing  it  over  the  route  at  so  late  a period 
in  the  season,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  supplies, 
&c.  was  deemed  so  great  that  the  orders  to  muster 
it  into  service  have  been  countermanded.  It  will 
not  be  sent.  Your  views  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  your 
force,  and  the  practicability  of  sustaining  a larger 
one,  & c.  are  desired.  I am,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  MARCY,  sec.  of  war. 
Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Missouri. 

Letter  from  Major  General  Scott  to  Gen.  Kearny 
Headquarters  of  the  Jlrmy — Washington,  Nov.  3,  1846 
Sir:  We  have  received  from  you  many  official  re- 
ports— the  latest  dated  September  the  16th.  A spe- 
cial acknowledgement  of  them,  by  dates,  will  go, 
herewith,  from  the  Adjutant  General’s  office. 

Your  march  upon,  and  conquest  of  New  Mexico, 
together  with  the  military  dispositions  made  lor 
holding  that  province,  have  won  for  you,  1 am  au- 
thorized to  say,  the  emphatic  approbation  of  the 
Executive,  by  whom,  it  is  not  doubted  your  move- 
ment upon  and  occupation  of  upper  California  will 
be  executed  with  like  energy,  judgment,  and  success. 

You  will,  at  Monterey,  or  the  Bay  ofSan  Francis- 
co, find  an  engineer  officer  (Lieut.  Halleck)  ard  a 
company  of  the  United  States  artillery,  under  Capt. 
Tompkins.  It  is  probable  that  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers, or  of  topographical  engineers,  has  accompani- 
ed you  from  Santa  Fe.  Those  officers,  and  the 
company  of  artillery,  aided  by  other  troops  under 
your  command,  ought  promptly  lo  be  employed  in 
erecting  and  garrisoning  durable  defences  for  hold- 
ing the  Bays  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  togeth- 
er with  such  other  important  points  in  the  same 
province  as  you  may  deem  it  necessary  lo  occupy. 
Entrenching  tools,  ordnance,  and  ordnance  stores 
went  out  in  the  ship  Lexington,  with  Captain  Tomp- 
kins. Further  ordnance  supplies  may  be  expected. 

It  is  perceived,  by  despatches  received  at  the  navy 
department  from  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  that  certain 
volunteers  were  taken  into  service  by  him,  from  the 
settlers  about  the  Bays  of  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  aid  him  in  seizing  and  holding  that  country. 
With  a view  to  regulate  payment,  it  is  desirable  that 
those  volunteers,  if  not  originally  mustered,  should 
be  caused  by  you  to  be  regularly  mustered  into  ser- 
vice (retrospectively)  under  the  volunteer  act  of  May 
13,  1846,  amended  by  an  act  of  the  following  month. 
This  may  be  done  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that,  if  not  earlier  discharged,  as  no  longer  needed, 
you  will  discharge  them  at  any  time  they  may  sig- 
nify a wish  to  thatetfect. 

You  will  probably  find  certain  port  charges  and 
regulations  established  for  the  harbors  of  the  pro- 
vince, by  the  commanders  of  the  United  Slates 
squadron  upon  its  coast.  The  institution  and  alter- 
ation of  such  regulations  appertain  to  the  naval 
commander,  who  is  instructed  by  the  proper  depart- 
ment to  confer  on  the  subject  with  the  commander 
of  the  land  forces.  As  established,  you  will,  in  your 
sphere,  cause  those  regulations  to  be  duly  respected 
and  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appointment 
of  temporary  collectors  at  the  several  ports  apper- 
tains to  the  civil  governor  of  the  province,  who  will 
be,  for  the  time,  the  senior  officer  of  the  land  forces 
in  the  country.  Collectors,  however,  who  have  been 
already  appointed  by  the  naval  commander,  will  not 
be  necessarily  changed. 

As  a guide  to  the  civil  governor  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia, in  our  hands,  see  the  letter  the  3d,  (last,)  ad 
dressed  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  You  will 
not,  however,  formally  declare  the  province  to  be 
annexed.  Permanent  incorporation  of  the  territory 
must  depend  on  the  governmentof  the  United  States. 

After  occupying,  with  our  forces,  all  necessary 
points  in  upper  California,  and  establishing  a tempo- 
rary civil  government  therein,  as  well  as  assuring 
yourself  of  its  internal  tranqnillity  and  the  absence 
of  any  danger  of  reconquest  on  the  part  of  Mexico, 
you  may  charge  Col.  Mason,  United  States  1st  dra 
goons,  the  bearer  of  this  open  letter,  or  land  officer 
next  in  rank  to  your  own,  with  your  several  duties, 
and  return  yourself,  with  a sufficient  escort  of  troops, 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  But  the  body  oflhe  United 
Slates  dragoons  that  accompanied  you  to  California 
will  remain  there  until  further  orders. 

It  is  not  known  what  portion  of  the  Missouri  vol- 
unteers, if  any,  marched  with  you  from  Santa  Fe  to 
the  Pacific.  If  any,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  return  lo  their  homes  and  honorable  discharge  ; 
and,  on  the  same  supposition,  they  may  serve  you  as 
a sufficient  escort  lo  Missouri. 

It  is  not  known  that  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont  of  the 
United  States  lifle  regiment,  was,  in  July  last,  with 


a party  of  men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
topographical  engineers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Francisco,  or  Monterey  bay,  engaged  in  joint  opera- 
alions  against  Mexico  with  the  United  States  squad- 
ron on  that  coast.  Should  you  find  him  Ihere,  it  is 
desired  that  you  do  not  detain  him  against  his  w ish- 
es, a moment  longer  than  the  necessities  of  the  ser- 
vice may  require. 

1 need  scarcely  enjoin  deference  and  the  utmost 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  our  land  forces  towards 
those  of  our  navy  in  the  joint  service  on  the  distant 
coast  of  California.  Reciprocity  may  be  cordially 
expected;  and  towards  that  end,  frequent  confer- 
ences between  commanders  of  the  two  arms  are  re- 
commended. Harmony  in  co-operation,  and  success 
cannot  but  follow. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  supply  the  disburs- 
ing officers  who  have  preceded,  and  who  may  accom- 
pany you,  with  all  necessary  funds.  Of  those  mea- 
sures you  will  be  informed  by  Col.  Mason. 

I remain,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

To  Brig  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearnv.  U S A 

Commanding  U.  S.  forces  10th  Military  Dept. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Commodore  Stoat. 
[secret  and  confidential  ] 

United  States  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  June  24,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  attention  is  still  particularly  directed 
to  the  present  aspect  of  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  Mexico.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
President  to  pursue  the  policy  of  peace,  and  he  is 
anxious  that  you  and  every  part  of  your  squadron 
should  be  assiduously  careful  to  avoid  any  act 
which  could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  aggression. 

Should  Mexico,  however,  be  resolutely  bent  on 
hostilities,  you  will  be  mindful  to  protect  the  per- 
sons and  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  near  your  station;  and  should  you  ascertain, 
beyond  a doubt,  that  the  Mexican  Government  has 
declared  war  against  us,  you  will  at  once  employ 
the  force  under  your  command  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  are  said  to  be  open 
and  defenceless.  If  you  ascertain  with  certainty 
that  Mexico  has  declared  war  against  the  U.  States, 
you  will  at  once  possess  yourself  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  blockade  or  occupy  such  other  ports 
as  your  force  may  permit. 

Yet,  even  if  you  should  find  yourself  called  upon, 
by  the  certainty  of  an  express  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  Slates,  to  occupy  San  Francisco 
and  other  Mexican  ports,  you  will  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve, if  possible,  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  inhabitants;  and,  where  you  can  do  so,  you  will 
encourage  them  to  adopt  a course  of  neutrality. 

Should  you  fall  in  with  the  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Parker,  you  will  signify  to  him  the  wish  of 
the  department,  that,  if  the  stale  of  his  vessels  will 
admit  of  it, he  should  remain  off  the  coast  of  Mexico 
until  our  relations  with  that  Power  are  more  defi- 
nitely adjusted;  and  you  will  take  directions  from 
him,  as  your  senior  officer,  communicating  to  him 
these  instructions. 

The  great  distance  of  your  squadron,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  communicating  with  yon,  are  the  causes 
for  issuing  this  order.  The  President  hopes  most 
earnestly  that  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  may 
not  be  disturbed.  The  object  of  these  instructions 
is  to  possess  you  of  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
the  event  of  a declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  against  the  United  Stales;  an  event  which 
you  are  enjoined  lo  do  every  thing  consistent  with 
the  national  honor  on  your  part  to  avoid. 

Should  Commodore  Parker  prefer  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  has  permission  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  so.  In  that  event  you  will  command  the 
united  squadron. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Com.  John  D.  Sloat, 

Commanding  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific , 

United  Slates  Navy  Department, 

Washington,  May  13,  1846. 

Commodore  : The  state  of  things  alluded  to  in  my 
letter  of  June  24,  1845,  has  occurred. 

You  will,  therefore,  now  be  governed  by  the  in- 
structions therein  contained,  and  carry  into  effect  the 
orders  then  communicated  with  energy  and  prompti- 
tude, and  adopt  such  other  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  persons  and  interests,  the  rights  and  com- 
merce of  the  ciliz-ns  of  the  United  Slates,  as  your 
sound  judgment  may  deem  to  be  required. 

When  you  establish  a blockade  you  will  allow  neu- 
trals twenty  days  to  leave  the  blockaded  ports;  and 
you  will  render  your  blockade  absolute,  except 
against  armed  vessels  of  neutral  nation?. 
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Commending  you  and  your  ships’  companies  to  di- 
vine Providence. 

I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Commodore  John  D.  Sloat, 

Commanding  U.  S.  squadron,  Pacific. 

United  States  Navy  Department, 

Washington,  May  15,  1S46. 

Commodore:  By  my  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  for- 
warded to  you  through  different  sources,  in  triplicate, 
of  which  a copy  is  enclosed,  you  were  informed  of 
the  existing  slate  of  war  between  this  government 
and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  referred  to  your  in- 
structions bearing  dale  June  24' h,  1845,  in  reference 
to  such  a contingency,  and  directed  to  “carry  into 
effect  the  orders  then  communicated  with  energy  and 
promptitude,  and  adopt  such  other  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  interests,  the  rights 
and  the  commerce  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  your  sound  judgment  may  deem  to  be  re- 
quired.” 

] transmit  you  herewith,  by  the  hands  of  Midship- 
man MaRaa,  whom  you  will  employ  on  your  station, 
a file  of  papers  containing  the  President’s  message 
and  the  proceedings  of  congress  relative  to  the  exist- 
ing stale  of  war  with  Mexico.  The  president,  by 
authority  of  congress,  has  made  proclamation  of  war 
between  tne  United  Stales  and  Mexico.  You  will 
find  a copy  of  the  proclamation  in  the  papers  en- 
closed. 

You  will  henceforth  exercise  all  the  rights  that 
belong  to  you  as  commander  in  chief  of  a belligerent 
squadron. 

You  will  consider  the  most  important  public  ob- 
ject to  be  to  take  and  to  hold  possession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  this  you  will  do  without  fail. 

You  will  also  take  possession  of  Mazatlan  and  of 
Monterey,  one  or  both,  as  your  force  will  permit. 

If  information  received  here  is  correct,  you  can 
establish  friendly  relations  between  your  squadron 
and  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  three  places. 

Guaymas  is  also  a good  harbor,  and  is  believed 
to  be  defenceless.  You  will  judge  about  attempt- 
ing it. 

When  you  cannot  lake  and  hold  possession  of  a 
town,  you  may  establish  a blockade,  if  you  have  the 
means  to  do  it  effectually,  and  the  public  interesl 
shall  require  it. 

With  the  expression  of  these  views,  much  is  left  to 
your  discretion  as  to  the  selection  of  the  points  of  at- 
tack, the  ports  you  will  seize,  the  ports  which  you 
wili  blockade,  and  as  to  the  order  of  your  successive 
movements. 

A connexion  between  California,  and  even  Sonora, 
and  the  present  government  of  Mexico  is  supposed 
scarcely  to  exist.  You  will  as  opportunity  offers, 
conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  California, 
and  also  in  Sonora,  towards  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  and  you  will  endeavor  to  render  their 
relations  with  the  United  States  as  intimate  and  as 
friendly  as  possible. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  hold  possession  at 
least  of  San  Francisco,  even  while  you  encourage 
the  people  to  neutrality,  self  government,  and  friend- 
ship. 

You  can  readily  conduct  yourself  in  such  a man- 
ner as  will  render  your  occupation  of  San  Francisco 
and  other  ports  a benefit  to  the  inhabitants. 

Commodore  Biddle  has  left,  or  will  soon  leave, 
China.  If  occasion  offers,  you  will  send  letters  for 
him  to  our  agent  at  the  Sandwich  Islands;  conveying 
to  him  the  wish  of  the  department  that  he  should  ap- 
pear at  once,  off  California  or  Sonora. 

You  will  inform  the  department,  by  the  earliest 
opportunity,  of  those  ports  which  you  blockade. — 
You  will  notify  neutrals  of  any  declaration  of  block- 
ade  you  may  make,  and  give  to  it  all  proper  publicity. 
Your  blockade  must  be  strict,  permitting  only  armed 
vessels  of  neutral  powers  lo  enter;  but  to  neutrals 
already  in  the  ports  you  will  allow  twenty  days  to 
leave  them. 

The  frigate  “Potomac”  and  sloop  “Saratoga”  have 
been  ordered  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  into  the 
Pacific;  and  Captain  Aulick  in  the  Polomac,  and 
Commander  Shubrick  in  the  Saratoga,  directed  to 
report  to  you  at  Mazatlan,  or  whereverjelse  they  may 
find  your  forces.  You  will  do  well,  if  occasion  offers, 
to  send  orders  to  Callao  and  Valparaiso,  instructing 
them  where  to  meet  you. 

Other  reinforcements  will  be  sent  you  as  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

You  will  communicate  with  the  department  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  you  will,  if  practicable,  send  a 
messenger  with  despatches  across  the  country  lo  the 
Del  Norte,  and  so  to  Washington. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Commodore  John  D.  Sloat, 

Commanding  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific. 


United  States  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  June  8,  1846 

Commodore:  You  have  already  been  instructed, 
and  are  now  instructed,  to  employ  the  force  under 
your  command,  first  to  take  possession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; next,  to  take  possession  of  Monterey;  next,  to 
take  possession  of  such  other  Mexican  ports  as  you 
may  be  able  to  hold;  next  to  blockade  as  many  of  the 
Mexican  ports  in  the  Pacific  as  your  force  will  per- 
mit, and  to  watch  over  American  interests,  and  citi- 
zens, and  commerce,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  province  of  California  is 
"ell  disposed  to  accede  to  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  Slates.  You  will  encourage  the  people  of 
that  region  to  enter  into  relations  of  amity  with  our 
country. 

In  taking  possession  of  their  harbors,  you  will,  if 
possible,  endeavor  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
American  flag  without  any  strife  with  the  people  of 
California. 

The  squadron  on  the  east  coast  of  Mexico,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Yucatan. 
In  like  manner,  if  California  separates  herself  from 
our  enemy,  the  central  Mexican  government,  and  es 
tablishes  a government  of  its  own,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  flag,  you  w ill  take  such  measures  as 
will  best  promote  tne  attachment  of  the  people  of 
California  to  the  United  Stales,  will  advance  the 
pro-perily,  and  will  make  that  vast  region  a desirable 
place  of  residence  for  emigrants  from  our  soil. 

Considering  the  great  distance  at  which  you  are 
placed  from  the  department,  and  the  circumstances 
that  will  constantly  arise,  much  must  be  left  to  your 
discretion.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  generally,  that 
this  country  desires  to  find  in  California  a friend  and 
not  an  enemy;  to  be  connected  with  it  by  near  ties;  to 
hold  possession  of  it,  at  least  during  the  war,  and  to 
hold  that  possession,  if  possible,  with  the  consent  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  sloop  of  war  Dale,  Commander  McKean, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  3J  instant,  to  join  your 
squadron.  The  Lexington,  Lieut.  Bailey,  will  sail 
as  soon  as  she  can  take  on  board  her  stores.  The 
Potomac  and  Saratoga  have  also  been  ordered  to  the 
Pacific. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv’t. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Com.  John  D.  Sloat, 

Com’g.  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 


United  States  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  July  12,  1846. 

Commodore:  Previous  instructions  have  informed 
you  of  the  intention  of  this  government,  pending  the 
war  with  Mexico,  to  take  aad  hold  possession  of  Ca- 
lifornia. For  this  end,  a company  of  artillery,  with 
cannon,  mortars,  and  munilions  of  war,  is  sent  to  you 
in  the  Lexington,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  you,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  and 
of  occupying  under  your  direction  such  post  nr  posts 
as  you  may  deem  expedient  in  the  bay  of  Monterey, 
or  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  in  both.  Iri  the 
absence  of  a military  officer  higher  than  captain, 
the  selection  of  the  first  American  post  or  posts  on 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  in  California  is  left  to  your 
discretion. 

The  object  of  the  United  States  is,  under  its  rights 
as  a belligerent  nation,  lo  possess  itself  entirely  of 
Upper  California. 

When  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  are  secured, 
you  will,  if  possible,  send  a small  vessel  of  war  lo 
lake  and  hold  possession  of  the  port  of  San  Diego; 
and  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  in- 
habitants ol  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  w ho,  according  to 
information  received  here,  may  be  counted  upon  as 
desirous  of  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  can  take  possession  of  it,  you 
should  do  so. 

The  object  of  the  United  Stales  has  ref  rence  to 
ultimate  peace  with  Mexico;  and  if  at  that  peace  the 
basis  of  the  uti  possidetis  shall  be  established,  the 
government  expects,  through  your  forces,  lo  be  found 
in  actual  possession  of  Upper  California. 

This  will  bring  with  it  the  necessity  of  a civil  ad- 
ministration. Such  a government  should  be  estab- 
lished under  your  protection,  and,  in  selecting  per- 
sons lo  hold  office,  due  respect  should  be  had  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  California  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  possessors  ol  authority  in  that  province.  It 
may  be  proper  to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  lo  the 
United  Slates  from  those  who  are  entrusted  with  au- 
thority. You  will  also  assure  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia of  the  protection  oi  the  United  States. 

In  reference  to  commercial  regulations  in  the 
ports  of  which  you  are  in  actual  possession,  snips  and 
produce  ol  the  United  Stales  should  come  and  go  free 
of  duly. 

For  your  further  instruction  I enclose  to  you  a co- 
py of  confidential  instructions  from  the  war  depart- 


ment of  Brigadier  General  S.  W.  Kearny,  who  is  or  * 
dered  overland  to  California.  You  will  also  commu" 
nicate  your  instructions  to  him,  and  inform  him  tha* 
they  have  the  sanction  of  the  President. 

The  government  relies  on  the  land  and  naval  for- 
ces to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the  most  friendly 
and  effective  manner. 

Afier  you  shall  have  secured  Upper  California,  if 
your  force  is  sufficient,  you  will  take  possession  of 
and  keep  the  harbors  on  the  gulf  of  California  as  far 
down  at  least  as  Guaymas.  But  this  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  permanent  occupation  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. 

A regiment  of  volunteers  from  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  to  serve  during  the  war,  have  been  called  for 
by  the  government,  and  are  expected  to  sail  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  of  August.  This  regiment  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  report  to  the  naval  commander  on 
your  station,  but  will  ultimately  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Kearney,  who  is  appointed  lo  con- 
duct the  expedition  by  land. 

The  term  of  three  years  having  nearly  expired 
since  you  have  been  in  command  of  the  Pacific  squa- 
dron. Commodore  Shubrick  will  soon  be  sent  out  in 
the  Independence  to  relieve  you.  The  department 
confidently  hopes  that  all  Upper  California  will  be  in 
our  hands  before  the  relief  shall  arrive. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Commodore  John  D.  Sloat. 

Com’g.  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Commodore  Stockton. 
[Confidential.] 

United  States  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  November  5,  1846. 

Commodore:  Commodore  Sloat  has  arrived  in  this 
city,  and  delivered  your  letter  of  the  28th  July  ulti- 
mo, with  the  copy  of  your  address  to  the  people  of 
California,  which  accompanied  it.  The  department 
is  gratified  that  you  joined  the  squadron  before  the 
state  of  the  Commodore’s  health  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  relinquish  his  important  command. 

The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  com- 
mand, without  a knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of 
congress  on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  instructions  of  the  department 
which  followed  those  proceedings,  are  justly  appre- 
ciated; and  it  is  highly  gratifying  that  so  much  has 
been  done  in  anticipation  of  the  orders  which  have 
been  transmitted. 

You  will,  without  doubt,  have  received  the  des- 
patches of  ttie  15th  of  May  last,  addressed  lo  Commo- 
dore Sloat;  and  l now  send  you,  for  your  guidance,  a 
copy  of  instructions  to  Commodore  Shubrick  of  the 
17th  August.  He  sailed  early  in  September,  in  the 
razee  Independence,  with  orders  to  join  the  squadron 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  0;i  his  assuming  the 
command,  you  may  hoist  your  pennant  on  the  Sa- 
vannah, and  return  home  w ith  her  and  the  Warren. 

The  existing  war  with  Mexico  has  been  commenc- 
ed by  her.  Every  disposition  was  lelt  and  manifest- 
ed by  the  United  Slates  government  to  procure  re- 
dress for  the  injuries  of  which  we  complained,  and  to 
settle  all  complaints  on  her  part,  in  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  of  justice  which  has  ever  characterized 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  That  disposi- 
tion still  exists;  and  whenever  the  authorities  of 
Mexico  shall  manifest  a willingness  to  adjust  unset- 
tled points  of  conlioversy  between  the  two  republics, 
and  to  restore  an  honorable  peace,  they  will  be  met 
in  a corresponding  spirit. 

This  consummation  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is 
our  national  honor  to  be  moined,  without  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  our  part.  Without  being 
animated  by  any  ambitious  spirit  of  conquest,  our  na- 
val and  militaiy  forces  must  hold  the  ports  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  enemy,  of  which  possession  has  been 
obtained  by  their  arms.  You  will,  therefore,  under 
no  circumstances,  voluntarily  low.er  the  flag  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  relinquish  the  actual  possession  of 
Upper  Calilornia.  Of  other  points  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  which  the  forces  under  your  command  may 
occupy,  yon  will  maintain  the  possession  or  with- 
draw, as  in  your  judgment  may  be  most  advantageous 
in  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  regard  toyour  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  your  views  are  judicious,  and  you 
will  eonlorm  lo  the  instructions  heretofore  given. — 
You  will  exercise  the  rights  of  a belligerent;  and  if 
you  find  that  the  liberal  policy  of  our  government,  in 
purchasing  and  pay  ing  fur  required  supplies,  is  mis- 
understood, and  its  exercise  is  injurious  to  the  public 
interest,  you  are  at  liberty  to  lake  them  from  the 
enemy  without  compensation,  or  pay  such  prices  as 
may  be  deemed  just  and  reasonable.  The  best  poli- 
cy in  this  respect  depends  on  a knowledge  of  circum- 
stances in  which  you  are  placed,  and  is  left  lo  your 
discretion. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  Col.  R.  B Ma- 
son, 1st  United  Slates  dragoons,  to  proreed  to  Cali- 
fornia, via  Panama,  who  will  command  the  troops 
and  conduct  the  military  operations  in  the  Mexican 
territory  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  absence  of 
Brigadier  General  Kearny.  The  commander  of  the 
naval  forces  will  consult  and  co-operate  with  him 
in  his  command,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  held  a 
higher  rank  in  the  army.  In  all  questions  of  relative 
raiik.i'B  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  only  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

The  President  has  deemed  it  best  for  the  public 
interests  to  invest  the  military  officer  commanding 
with  the  direction  of  the  operations  on  land,  and 
with  the  administrative  fi. notions  of  government 
over  the  people  and  territory  occupied  by  us.  You 
will  relinquish  to  l_ol.  Mason,  or  to  General  Kearny, 
if  the  latter  shall  arrive  before  you  have  done  so,  the 
entire  control  over  these  matters,  and  turn  over  to 
him  all  papprs  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  If  officers  of  the  navy  are  employed  in  the 
perlormance  of  civil  or  military  duties,  you  will 
withdraw  or  continue  them,  at  your  discretion,  tak- 
ing care  to  put  them  to  their  appropriate  duly  in  the 
squadron,  if  the  army  officer  commanding  does  not 
wish  then  services  on  land. 

The  establishment  of  port  regulations  is  a subject 
over  which  it  is  deemed  by  the  president  most  appro- 
priate that  the  naval  commander  shall  exercise  juris- 
diction. You  will  establish  these,  and  communicate 
them  to  the  military  commander,  who  will  carry  them 
into  effect  so  lar  as  his  co-operation  may  be  necessa- 
ry, sugges'ing  lor  your  consideration  modifications  or 
alterations. 

The  regulation  of  the  import  trade  is  also  confided 
to  y-  u.  The  conditions  under  which  vessels  of  our 
own  citizens  and  of  neutrals  may  be  admitted  into 
ports  of  the  enemy  in  your  possession,  will  be  pres- 
cribed by  you,  subject  to  instructions  heretofore  gi- 
ven. To  aid  you,  copies  of  instructions  to  the  col- 
lectors in  the  United  States,  from  the  Treasury  de- 
partment, on  the  same  subject,  are  enclosed.  On 
cargoes  of  neutrals  imported  into  such  ports  you  may 
impose  moderate  duties,  not  greater  in  amount  than 
those  collected  in  li  e ports  of  the  United  States. — 
The  collection  of  these  duties  will  be  made  by  civil 
officers,  to  be  appointed  and  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  other  persons  charged  with  civil  duties  in  the 
country.  These  appointments  will  be  made  by  the 
military  officers,  in  consultation  with  you. 

The  President  directs  rne  to  impress  most  earnest- 
ly on  the  naval  officers,  as  it  is  impressed  on  those  of 
the  army,  the  importance  of  harmony  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  delicate  duties,  while  co  operating. — 
Trey  are  arms  ol  one  body,  and  w ill.  I doubt  not,  vie 
with  each  other  in  showing  which  can  render  the 
most  efficient  aid  to  the  other  in  the  execution  of 
common  orders,  and  in  sustaining  the  national  honor, 
which  is  confided  to  both. 

You  w ill  i.  ake  your  communications  to  the  depart- 
ment as  frequent  as  possible. 

The  great  distance  at  which  your  command  is 
placed,  and  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a fre- 
quent or  regular  communication  with  you,  necessari- 
ly induce  the  department  to  leave  much  of  ihe  de- 
tails ol  your  operations  to  your  discretion.  The  con- 
fident belie!  is  entertained  that,  with  the  general  out- 
line given  in  the  instructions,  you  will  pursue  a 
course  which  will  make  the  enemy  sensible  of  our 
pow  er  to  inflict  un  them  the  evils  of  war,  while  it 
will  secure  to  the  United  Slates,  if  a definitive  lrea 
ty  ol  peace  shall  give  us  California,  a population 
impress'd  with  our  justice,  gralelul  for  our  clemen- 
cy, and  piepared  to  love  our  institutions  and  to  honor 
our  dag. 

On  your  being  relieved  in  Ihe  command  of  the 
squadron,  you  will  hand  your  instructions  to  the  offi- 
cer relieving  you. 

I am,  very  respectfullv,  your  obed’t.  serv’t. 

JOHN  Y.  MASON. 

Com.  R.  F.  Stockton,  comm’g  U.  S. 

Naval  lorces  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Commodore  Shulrick. 

Navy  Department,  August  17,  1846. 

Commodore:  The  Untied  States  being  m a state  of  war 
by  the  action  of  Mexico,  it  is  desirt-d  by  the  prosecution 
ol  hostilities  to  hasten  the  return  ol  peace,  ana  to  secure 
it  on  advantageous  condi  ions.  For  this  purpose,  orders 
have  been  given  to  the  squadron  in  tne  Pacific  to  lake 
and  keep  possession  ol  Upper  Calilorma,  especially  of 
the  ports  of  Sun  Francisco,  ol  Monti  rey,  and  ol  San  L>ie- 
go;  and  also,  it  opportuni  y otier,  and  tire  people  favor, 
to  take  possession,  by  an  inland  expedition,  of  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles,  near  San  Diego. 

On  reaching  ihe  Pacific,  your  first  duly  will  be  to  as 
certain  it  these  orders  have  l.ee.i  carried  into  effect.  If 
not,  you  will  take  immediaie  possession  ol  Upper  Cali 
furuia,  especially  ol  ihe  three  ports  of  San  Francisco, 
Monterey,  and  San  Diego;  so  that  if  the  treaty  of  peace 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ihe  uli  possidetis,  it  may 
jeave  California  to  the  United  States. 


The  relations  to  be  maintained  with  the  people  ol  Up- 
per Calilor'iin  are  to  he  as  friendly  as  possible.  The  flag 
f the  United  States  must  he  raised,  but  under  it  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  allowed  as  much  liberty  ol  self-government 
as  is  consistent  with  ihe  general  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  United  States.  You.  as  commander  in  chief 
of  r ho  squadron,  may  exercise  the  right  to  interdict  ihe 
entrance  of  any  vc-sels  or  articles  that  would  be  unfavor- 
able to  our  success  in  ihe  war  into  any  of  ihe  enemy’s 
ports  which  you  may  occupy.  With  this  exception,  all 
United  Stales  vessels  and  merchandise  must  be  allowed 
by  the  local  authorities  of  the  ports  of  which  you  take 
possession  to  come  and  go  free  of  duty;  hut  on  foreign 
vessels  and  goods  reasonable  duties  may  be  imposed 
collected,  and  disposed  ol  by  the  local  authorities,  under 
your  general  superintendence. 

A military  force  has  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  proceed  to  the  western  coast  of  California,  tor  the 
purpose  of  co-nperaiion  with  the  navy  in  taking  pos- 
session of,  and  holding,  the  ports  and  positions  which 
have  been  specified,  and  for  otherwise  operating  against 
Mexico. 

A detachment  of  these  troops,  consisting  of  a compa- 
ny of  artillery,  under  command  of  Capi.  Tompkins,  has 
sailed  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Lexington.  A regiment  of  vo- 
lunteers under  Col.  Stevenson,  will  soon  sail  from  New 
York;anda  boily  of  troops,  under  Brigadier  General 
Kearney,  may  reach  the  coast  over  Santa  Fe.  Copies  of 
so  much  ol  the  instructions  to  Captain  Tompkins,  and 
General  Kearny  as  relate  to  objects  roqid.iiis  co-opera- 
tion, arc  herewith  enclosed. 

By  article  6,  of  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Army, 
edition  of  1825,  which  is  held  by  the  War  department  to 
he  still  in  force,  and  of  which  i enclose  you  a copy,  your 
commission  places  you,  in  point  of  precedence,  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremony,  or  upon  meetings  for  consultation,  in 
the  class  of  major  general;  hut  no  officer  of  the  army 
or  navy,  whatever  may  be  his  rank,  can  assume  any 
direct  command,  independent  of  consent,  over  an  officer 
of  the  outer  service,  excepting  only  when  land  forces  are 
especially  embarked  in  vessels  of  war  to  do  the  duly  of 
marines. 

The  president  expects  and  requires,  however,  ihe  most 
cordial  and  effectual  co-operation  between  the  officers  of 
the  two  services,  in  taking  possession  of  and  holding  the 
ports  and  positions  of  the  enemy  which  are  designated  in 
ihe  instructions  10  either  or  both  branches  of  the  service, 
and  will  hold  any  commander  of  either  branch  to  a strict 
responsibility  fur  any  failure  to  preserve  harmony  and  se- 
cure the  objects  proposed. 

The  land  forces  which  have  been,  or  will  be,  sent  to 
the  Pacific,  may  be  dependant  upon  the  vessels  of  your 
squadron  for  transportation  from  one  point  to  anoiher. 
and  for  shelter  and  protection  in  case  of  being  compelled 
to  abandon  positions  on  the  coast.  It  may  be  necessary 
also  to  furnish  transportation  for  their  supplies,  or  to  fur- 
nish the  supplies  tnemselves,  by  the  vessels  nnd-r  your 
direction.  In  all  such  cases,  you  will  furnish  all  the  as 
sistance  in  your  power  which  will  not  interfere  with  ob- 
jects that,  in  your  opinion,  are  of  greater  importance. 

You  will  (taking  care,  however,  to  advise  with  any 
land  officer  of  high  rank— say,  of  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  who  may  be  at  hand)  make  tile  necessary  regu 
lations  for  the  posts  that  may  be  occupied. 

Having  provided  for  the  full  possession  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, the  next  point  of  importance  is  the  gulf  of  Calif  t- 
nia.  From  the  best  judgment  f can  form,  you  should 
take  possession  of  the  port  of  Guyrnas.  T he  progress 
of  our  arms  will  probably  be  such  that,  in  conjunction 
with  land  forces,  you  will  be  able  to  hold  possession  of 
Guyrnas,  and  so  to  reduce  all  the  country  north  of  it  on 
the  gull. 

As  to  the  ports  south  of  it,  especially  Mazatlan  ami 
Acapulco,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  you  special  instr  ic 
lions.  Generally  you  will  take  possession  of  or  blockade, 
according  to  your  best  judgment,  all  Mexican  ports  as 
far  as  your  means  allow;  but  south  of  Guyrnas,  if  the 
provinces  rise  up  against  the  central  government,  and 
manifest  fri  -ndship  toward  tile  United  States,  you  may 
according  to  your  discretion,  enter  into  a temporary 
agreement  of  neutrality.  But  this  must  be  done  only  on 
condition  that  our  ships  have  free  access  to  their  port 
and  equal  commercial  rights  with  those  of  other  nations: 
that  you  are  allowed  to  take  in  water  and  fuel;  to  pur 
chase  supplies;  to  go  to  and  from  shore  without  obstruc 
tion,  as  in  lime  of  peace;  and  that  the  provinces  which 
are  thus  neutral  shall  absolutely  absiain  from  contribui 
ing  towards  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  the  central 
government  of  Mexico  against  the  United  States. 

Generally,  you  will  exercise  the  rights  of  a belligerent 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  greater  advantages  you  obtain 
the  more  speedy  and  the  more  advantageous  will  be  the 
peace. 

Should  Commodore  Biddle  be  in  the  Pacihc,  off  the 
shores  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  you  arrive  there,  you  wi 
ri-pori  yoursell  to  him;  and,  as  long  as  he  remains  offffie 
coast  ol  Mexico,  you  will  act  under  his  direction,  i 
concert  with  him,  communicating  to  him  these  instruc 
lions. 

The  Savannah,  the  Warren,  and  the  Levant  ought 
soon  to  return.  If  you  hear  of  peace  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico,  you  will  at  once  send  them 
home. 

If  war  continues  you  will  send  them  home  singly  or  i 
company  at  the  earliest  day  they  can  be  spared.  The 
Savannah  will  go  io  New  York,  and  ihe  Warren  and 
Levant  to  Norfolk. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
Com.  W.  B.  Shubrick,  appointed  to  command 

U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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BAKER’S  SPEECH 

ON  THE  WAR. 


Mr.  Baker  then  rose  and  addressed  the  committee. 
He  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman — 1 beg  leave  to  return  my  profound 
acknowledgments  to  very  many  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  this  House  who  have  kindly  offered  to  forego 
their  intentions  to  attempt  addressing  the  House,  in 
order  that  1 might  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words 
this  morning,  before  1 take  my  departure  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  army  in  Mexico.  While  I return  my 
thanks  for  the  kindness,  I beg  leave  to  add  that  I am 
shre  it  is  intended  by  them — as  it  is  received  by  me 
-only  as  a tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  those  with 
horn  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated, 
ir,  I feel  humbled  and  abashed  when  I reflect  upon 
how  little  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  do  to  deserve 
such  kindness, whether  bestowed  upon  me  personally 
or  as  the  representative  of  my  brethren  in  arms.  Sir, 
wish  that  instead  of  myself  it  were  the  gallant  Da- 
is. who,  resigning  his  seat  on  this  floor,  has  so 
ravely  fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  that  now 
addressed  you.  If  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  stand 
here  and  receive 


and  receive  the  congratulations  and  praise 
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tting  object  on  whom  to  bestow  your  kind- 
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ness;  for  as  to  myself  I can  pretend  to  no  merit.  It 
has  been  my  evil  fortune  to  be  left  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  war,  and  if  now  I venture  to  say  a few  words 
for  those  with  whomlam  associated — whether  loose 
who  gallantly  sustained  the  fortunes  of  their  country 
m the  bloody  streets  of  Monterey,  or  those  who,  en- 
countering a still  sterner  fate,  have  been  forced  to 
die  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande — I beg  this 
House  lo  believe  that  while  it  is  indeed  a pleasant 
task  to  endeavor  lo  aid  them  in  Ibis  House,  it  is,  on 
the  other,  painful  to  stand  here,  as  1 do,  after  six 
months  service,  deserving  no  credit,  and  as  desiring 
yet  to  receive  no  reward.  1 confess,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  with  no  little  astonishment  that  I have  lis- 
tened to  a portion  of  this  debate.  I am  sure  that 
at  this  moment  it  is  not  imagined  by  your  gallant 
volunteer  army  that  in  this  the  third  week  of  the 
session,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  is  engaged 
ii  a grave  and  important  discussion  as  lo  mobs  in 
Ohio,  and  the  nature  of  the  vote  by  which  represen- 
tatives in  the  next  Congress  have  been  elected!  The 
men  who  fought  at  Monterey;  the  men  who  are  en- 
titled to  all  honor  and  the  highest  reward,  do  not 
suppose  that  such  a stale  of  things  can  exist  here. — 
The  men  who  have  survived  the  fierce  assaults  of 
disease  on  Ihe  Rio  Grande— the  men  who  have  en- 
dured every  privation  that  the  want  of  pay,  clotti- 
ng, and  every  comfort — by  whose  fault,  or  whether 
by  the  fault  of  any  one  they  did  not  say — the  men 
ho  amid  all  these  sufferings  were  .eagerly  looking 
to  the  front  for  the  foe,  and  anxiously  a -tailing 
succor  from  their  friends  at  home — these  men  cer- 
tainly did  not  anticipate  such  a state  of  things  as 
that  of  which  I must  inform  them  as  existing  here. 

1 have  been  sometimes  led  to  believe,  since  my  arri- 
val in  Washington,  that  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  true  condi- 
tion of  things  in  Mexico.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not, 

I shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  make  a few  statements 
of  fact.  1 do  not  design  to  engage  for  a moment  in 
any  partisan  controversy  on  this  floor.  Where  my 
sympathies  are  now,  and  where  they  have  been,  is 
well  known.  Where  they  have  been  they  still  are; 
and  there,  through  good  or  evil  fortune,  they  will 
remain  forever  ! Bulat  the  present  moment  I can- 
not understand  that  “whig”  or  “democrat”  has  any 
tiling  to  do  with  the  question  which  now  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  before  the  House;  and  I design,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble; without  any  thing  of  a partisan  (eeling  to  urge 
the  members  of  this  House  to  act  immediately — ef- 
fectually— at  once — now — for  this  gallant  army, 
laboring,  toiling,  bleeding,  suffering  in  a foreign 
land. 

1 n the  first  place,  he  would  say  that  the  army  in 
Mexico  needed  more  men  and  mote  money;  and  they 
needed  it  now,  without  delay.  He  had  been  informed 
that  the  entire  force  now  in  the  field,  including 
General  Wool’s  column,  Taylor’s  column,  Bin- 
der's and  Patterson’s  divisions,  was  not  over  11,500 
men,  exclud ing  perhaps  Gates’  artillery  ballallion 
and  two  other  regiments  now  recruiting,  and  some 
troops  which  might  have  arrived  by  this  lime  at 
Tampico.  With  this  amount  of  force  there  was  an 
area  of  country  to  be  covered  xhich  it  was  difficult 
to  describe.  Commencing  at  Monterey,  is  extended 
at  Saltillo,  Montemordoz,  Malamoias,  Camargo, 
Coahuila,  and  through  Victoria  to  Tampico  itself, 
and  as  much  further  as  we  might  be  able  lo  pene- 
trate. Of  this  number  he  w as  understood  to  say 
that  it  would  require  at  least  3.U0U  to  garrison  Sal- 
tillo ard  Monterey,  and  thus  to  hold  the  advance  we 
had  already  made  in  that  direction,  exclusive  of 
Chihuahua,  Santa  Fc,  and  California;  and  besides 
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what  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  garrison  the  va- 
rious other  posts  we  had  established,  whether  for 
peaceful  or  military  pcrposes.  [This  statement 
was  very  rapidly  made  by  Mr.  B.,  and  possibly  it 
may  not  be  given  with  entire  accuracy  by  the  Re- 
porter. He  caught  what  points  he  could.] 

Mr.  B went  on  to  say  that  he  understood  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  kindled  into  ardor  by  the  glories 
which  were  gilding  the  national  eagles,  were  longing 
for  new  conquests  and  panting  to  witness  fresh  tri- 
umphs of  our  arms.  In  that  hope  he  himself  most 
fervently  joined.  But  he  would  press  upon  the  House 
the  question  whether,  let  the  army  approach  the  city 
of  Mexico,  either  by  the  way  of  Fort  St.  Juan  or 
by  that  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  it  was  possible  with  ten, 
or  twelve,  or  fourteen  thousand  of  men  to  cover  the 
country  we  had,  and  push  our  advance  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  war?  He  expressed  the  opinion, 
not  without  great  diffidence;  but  he  must  say  he 
doubted  whether  it  was  possible,  with  that  amount 
of  the  very  best  soldiers  America  ever  sent  into 
the  field,  (and  better  troops,  braver,  more  unflinch- 
ing, more  patient,  more  persevering,  never  were  sent 
from  any  country,)  to  conquer  eight  millions  of 
, -Let  it  he  recollected  that  this  little  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men 

area  of  country  extending  five  hundred  miles  frem 
east  to  west,  and  about  four  hundred  from  north  to 
south,  where  all  the  means  of  communication  were 
uncertain,  and  was  filled  with  a hostile  population. 
How  could  such  a number  of  soldiers,  even  the  best 
disciplined  and  the  most  skilful  and  experienced, 
divided  into  two  or  three  columns,  separately  opera- 
ting, be  expected  to  prosecute  their  advance,  and 
leave  it  marked,  as  it  has  thus  far  been,  only  with 
glory  and  honor? 

But  it  was  asked,  to  what  use  would  it  be  to  rein- 
force the  army  to  any  great  extent,  because,  even  if 
we  could  secure  the  capital  itself,  and  plant  our 
standard  over  the  city  of  Mexico,  we  should  be  no 
nearer  to  a peace  than  we  were  this  day?  If  that 
was  true,  it  surely  ought  to  have  been  considered 
before  we  commenced  an  invasion  of  the  Mexican 
territory  Mexico  has  commenced  an  attack  on  what 
we  claimed  as  American  soil,  and  Mr.  B.  was  not 
one  of  those  who  were  for  yielding  it  up  to  them, 
either  then  or  now.  If  the  war  were  just,  it  did  not 
follow  that  it  was  a war  of  invasion;  as  a war  of  de- 
fence, it  had  been  most  glorious  to  the  American 
arms.  So  far  as  it  could  be  called  a war  upon  the 
ocean,  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  laugh  all  opposi- 
tion to  scorn.  A war  of  invasion  had  not  been  neces- 
sarily incumbent  upon  us;  yet  the  house  voted  the  sup- 
plies for  its  prosecution,  almost  unanimously.  There 
was,  as  he  understood,  scarcely  a dissenting  voice  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  advance  of  our  army.  All 
parties  and  all  classes  of  people  among  us  were 
agreed  that,  if  we  made  war  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
sudden,  vigorous  and  brief.  The  army  did  advance 
accordingly,  and  we  had  gained,  in  a brief  space  of 
time,  three  great  battles.  We  had  advanced,  it  was 
true,  some  three  hundred  miles  into  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. Yet  we  had  scarcely,  to  any  perceplible  ex- 
tent, weakened  the  country  or  crippled  its  resour- 
ces. On  the  contrary,  it  was  a matter  of  not  a little 
doUbt — and  Mr.  B.  was  one  who  greatly  doubted  — 
whether  Mexico  was  not  stronger  this  day  than  she 
had  ever  been;  more  united,  more  nationalized, more 
concentrated  in  one  public  opinion,  and  feeling,  look- 
ing more  unitedly  towards  a single  leader;  more  he 
roic,  he  was  about  to  say;  and  he  would  say  more  he- 
roic for  it  was  always  heroic  for  any  people  to  put 
forth  effort  in  defence  of  their  country. 

He  repeated  the  declaration  that,  at  this  moment, 
so  far  from  being  weakened,  Mexico  was  more  con- 
centrated in  effort,  more  united  in  public  opinion, 
more  capable  of  sustaining  a prolonged  and  desper- 
ate conflict  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  From 
this  state  of  things,  if  it  did  not  indeed  exist,  Con- 
gress ought  to  derive  only  a deeper  and  more  im- 
pressive sense  of  its  duty  in  relation  to  this  war,  and 
its  duty  now.  It  was  on  this  point  that  he  now 
wished  to  be  heard,  and  it  was  in  relation  to  this 
alone  that  he  had  brought  himself  to  consent  to  open 
his  lips  at  all. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  should  not  take  upon  him  to  pre- 
dict whether  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  compel  a 
peace,  even  should  we  attempt  to  dictate  its  terms 
in  the  palaces  of  Mexico  itself.  But  of  one  thing  he 
felt  very  sure:  and  that  was,  that  nothing  we  had  ef- 
fected thus  far  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Mexicans  that  we  are  able  to  conquer  them.  They 
felt,  ar.d  always  had,  that  the  territory  we  had  over- 
run, the  cities  we  had  stormed,  the  towns  we  had 
seized  upon,  constituted  but  comparatively  an  unim- 
portant part  of  their  country,  and  were  in  no  wise 
the  seat  of  their  power.  With  the  exception  that 
we  had  blockaded  their  ports:  (and  even  this  block- 
ade, if  he  had  been  rightly  informed,  had  been  much 


more  earnestly  talked  about  than  rigidly  enforced,) 
we  had  done  nothing  as  yet  which  seriously  crippled 
the  resources  of  Mexico  at  all.  By  a capitulation 
which  Mr.  B.  was  understood  by  the  Reporter  to 
say  he  considered  to  have  been  both  just  and  wise, 
the  Mexican  army  had  retired  from  Monterey  with 
almost  all  their  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  What 
they  had  left  behind  them  consisted  chiefly  of  that 
which  they  wanted  the  least,  and  of  which  they 
could  furnish  the  most.  Mr.  B.  referred  to  this 
mainly  with  a view  of  impressing  on  the  House  the 
fact  that  we  had  as  yet  done  nothing  which  enabled 
us  to  conquer  peace.  The  war  seemed  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. And  how?  Mr.  B.  said  he  understood, 
and  he  presumed  it  was  correct,  that  the  President 
had  called  for  ten  additional  regiments  Was  it  so  ? 
[Voices  : “Yes;  he  has.”]  Mr.  B.  believed  that  one 
of  these  regiments  had  been  ordered  from  Louisiana, 
another  from  North  Carolina,  another  from  Virginia, 
and  one  from  Massachusetts,  but  that  they  had  not 
yet  set  forward.  Massachusetts  and  Louisiana,  he 
understood,  were  not  yet  ready.  North  Carolina  was 
just  beginning  to  get  awake.  But  suppose  all  the 
regiments  ordered  should  be  forthwith  filled  up,  and 
all  should  march;  and  supposing  (what  was  not  al- 
ways the  case  in  volunteer  regiments)  there  were 
«f  .can.  when  would  they  gel  there?  And 
when  they  did  arrive,  how  many  men  woulU  ihcy  be 
able  to  concentrate  to  be  added  to  those  who  were 
to  make  the  advance  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  whether 
they  went  by  the  southern  route,  by  way  of  Vera 
Cruz,  or  the  other,  by  the  way  of  San  Luis  Potosi  ? 
Mr.  B.  said  he  understood  from  authority  on  which 
he  believed  he  might  safely  rely,  that  Santa  Anna 
had  at  this  time  about  25,000  men,  well  drilled,  and 
in  a high  state  of  military  preparation.  The  clergy, 
the  landholders,  the  men  of  the  old  revolution,  and 
above  all,  the  Mexican  women,  seemed  kindled  into 
a high  state  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  burning  to 
meet  and  to  repel  the  invader. 

Then  there  was  another  ihing  which  ought  to  be 
well  considered.  Whatever  the  advance  of  our  for- 
ces, it  was  to  be  made  during  this  coming  winter; 
the  reasons  must  be  obvious.  Less  than  six  months 
ago  Congress  had  sent  into  the  field  as  many  as 
twenty-six  regiments  of  volunteers,  all  burning  with 
the  most  exalted  hopes,  and  ready  to  peril  their  all, 
health,  reputation,  life  itself,  not  in  a defensive,  but 
in  an  invasive  war;  a war  not  undertaken  to  defend 
their  own  homes  and  firesides,  but  for  the  glory  of 
the  American  name  and  arms.  Alas  ! how  many  of 
those  fine  young  men,  who  had  never  seen  a battle, 
never  had  cast  their  stern  glance  on  the  countenance 
of  an  enemy  were  now  sleeping  their  last  sleep  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande!  Once  their  heart 
heaved  high  with  a soldier’s  fondest  hopes;  proud 
and  light  had  been  their  measured  footsteps  as  they 
marched  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  ambition. — 
But  now — 

‘ Where  rolls  the  rushing  Rio  Grande, 

H ■ w peacefully  they  sleep; 

They  did  not  tall  in  bloody  strife, 

Upon  a well -fought  field. 

Not  from  the  red  wound  poured  their  life, 

Where  cowering  loemen  yield, 

Th’  archangel’s  shade  was  slowly  cast 

Upon  each  polished  brow; 

But,  calm  and  fearless  to  the  last, 

They  sleep  securely  now.” 

The  bones  of  nearly  two  thousand  young  men,  in 
whose  veins  flowed  some  of  the  best  blood  of  this 
country,  were  now  resting  in  the  mould  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  who  never  had  seen  the  face  of 
an  enemy,  and  who  never  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  striking  one  manly  blow  in  behalf  of  their  country 
and  their  race.  For  this  Mr.  B.  did  not  feel  inclin 
ed,  at  this  moment,  to  blame  any  body.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  appreciate  fully  the  difficulties  of  a 
campaign:  especially  was  this  impossible  to  those 
who  sat  at  ease,  far  from  danger  and  alarms,  in  the 
security  of  home.  They  could  imagine  little  of  the 
horrors  of  a campaign  in  an  enemy’s  country — a 
country  almost  entirely  unknown,  with  a sickly  cli- 
mate, and  in  an  unprepared  condition.  The  regi- 
ment with  which  Mr.  B.  served  had  gone  to  the 
field  with  820  men,  young,  hearty,  gallant,  am- 
bitious, adventurous,  and  bold:  of  these  at  least  500 
were  young  men  who  came  from  homes  of  their 
own  acquired  by  their  personal  labor  and  economy, 
or  from  the  domestic  circles  of  their  parents’  dwel- 
lings, who  lived  in  the  same  independence.  Seven 
hundred  of  them  could  with  ease  have  earned  three 
times  what  the  Government  promised  them  as  pay. 
Out  of  these  800  men  nearly  100  now  slept  on  the 
banks  of  that  doleful  river,  while  200  of  them  had 
returned  mere  skeletons  and  shadows,  to  find  in  the 
bosom  of  their  friends  and  the  embraces  of  their 
anxious  families  that  repose  and  renovation  which 
their  shattered  frames  and  dejected  spirits  so  greatly 
needed.  It  was  true  of  the  other  regiment  from  Il- 


linois: it  was  true  of  the  Kentucky  regiment:  it  was 
true  of  the  Alabama  regiment:  it  was  true  of  the 
Indiana  regiment:  it  was  true  of  every  one  of  the 
regiments  which  had  encamped  on  the  fatal  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  They  all  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  to  the  waters,  to  the 
waters,  to  the  change  of  food, and  to  a hundred  other 
things  which  combined  to  depress  and  dishearten  the 
devoted  men  who  had  fondly  sought  glory  on  the 
field  of  their  country’s  cause.  Mr.  B.  did  not  refer 
to  these  things  in  any  spirit  of  reproach  or  of  com- 
plaint: he  should  not  be  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being 
the  representative  on  this  occasion  of  those  brave 
men  in  whose  behalf  he  ventured  to  raise  his  voice 
in  that  halt  if  he  would  condescend  to  complain. — 
What  they  had  done,  they  had  done  from  the  love  of 
country;  for  the  love  of  glory;  for  the  hope  of  such 
an  immortality  in  their  country’s  annals  as  would  be 
shared  by  Worth,  by  Divis,  by  Ca  npbell,  by  Mc- 
Neall,  by  Ringgold,  by  McClung,  by  McKavett,  and 
hundreds  more,  their  brave  and  chivalrous  compan- 
ions in  arms.  They  had  done  it  that  they  might  be 
honored  while  they  lived,  lamented  when  they  died, 
and  remembered  ever  after.  But  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  people  (and  he  spoke  no  v as  an  officer) 
he  would  say  that  it  was  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  de- 
sire again  to  expose  these  men  to  a summer’s  cam- 
paign, when  by  zeal  and  energy  manifested  now  the 
war  might  he  ended  before  next  April. 

Mr.  B.  was  not  here  to  discuss  the  question  how 
these  troops  could  be  raised  or  how  they  could  ba 
supplied  with  money.  If  he  should  ask  a question 
like  that,  sure  he  was  that  from  every  quarter  of 
that  hall  would  spring  the  spontaneous  reply,  “these 
United  States  can  raise  all  the  men  and  all  the 
money  which  the  cause  and  glory  of  the  coun- 
try might  require.”  Pennsylvania,  he  under- 
stood, was  ready  with  more  men.  Illinois,  after  sen- 
ding 3,000,  could  send  3,000  more;  if  the  war  could 
be  ended  noio,  why  should  we  hesitate?  What  would 
be  gained  by  delay  ? Was  there  ever  to  be  a peace? 
Were  we  ever  to  obtain  peace  upon  honorable  terms? 
Was  it  to  be  by  advancing  or  receding?  Were  we 
to  go  forward  or  to  retire?  In  God’s  name,  if  we 
were  to  retire,  let  us  know  it  at  once.  If  we  were 
to  d ictate  a peace  to  the  enemy,  why  could  we  not 
as  well  do  it  by  next  April  as  by  next  December? — 
Would  it  cost  any  more  to  send  30,000  men  now 
than  to  send  the  same  number  next  season  to  wither 
and  waste  away  beneath  the  scorching  beams  of  a 
Mexican  sun?  No.  He  asked  then,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  nature  he  asked  it — on  whatever 
else  gentlemen  here  might  differ — whether  they 
chose  to  blame  the  whigs  for  refusing  to  support  the 
war,  or  blame  the  democrats  for  beginning  the  war 
without  the  necessity,  (and  he  should  not  engage  in 
any  discussion  of  that  point,)  he  asked  the  House  in 
the  name  ot  those  who  had  suffered,  of  those  who 
had  fought,  and  were  yet  willing  and  eager  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country,  to  send  them  aid — to 
send  them  comfort — subsistence — support — supplies 
— munitions  of  war.  He  besought  gentlemen  to  let 
our  brave  army  take  the  advance  and  keep  it,  till 
they  should  obtain  their  hearts’ desire,  by  spreading 
the  nation’s  banners  over  the  city  of  Mexico.  Either 
the  army  (if  well  supported)  could  do  this  before 
April  next,  or  the  war  promised  to  be  interminable. 
For  himself,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  deemed  it 
an  easy  task  to  conquer  a nation.  He  believed  it 
had  been  said  by  Madame  de  Stael  (the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina  before  him, 
who  knows  every  thing  about  these  things,  could 
correct  him  if  he  was  wrong)  that  “a  nation  true  to 
itself  never  was  conquered.”  Mexico  was  said  to 
have  a population  ot  eight  millions,  sparsely  spread 
over  a country  more  difficult  to  be  invaded  and  more 
easily  defended  than  any  other  he  knew  of  in  the 
world.  Their  climate — the  very  elements — fought 
for  them.  Even  the  sterility  of  the  soil  was  in  itself 
a defence.  An  invading  army  found  no  subsistence. 
The  habits  of  their  population — the  training  of  the 
Mexican  from  his  youth,  enabled  them  to  endure 
what  no  people  not  so  trained  ever  could  undergo, 
A Mexican  soldier  would  live  and  grow  fat  where 
an  American  soldier  would  starve  to  death.  Their 
horses  wanted  no  food,  (a  laugh;)  while  every  barrel 
of  oats  which  our  horses  required  must  be  brought  at 
least  2,000  miles.  In  reply  to  many  jokes  around 
him,  Mr.  B.  begged  that  gentlemen  would  not  un- 
derstand him  quite  literally  when  he  said  Mexican 
horses  needed  no  food — eat  they  did.  If  it  was  ne- 
cessary, he  would  make  a personal  explanation 
on  that  subject  afterwards.  (A  burst  of  laughter.) 
But  they  were  so  used  to  the  scanty  subsistence  they 
picked  up  on  their  own  barren  soil  that  they  could 
live  upon  a “range,”  (as  it  was  called  in  the  West,) 
where  oui  American  horses  would  perish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mexican  national  feeling  is 
kindling  up.  I confess,  sir,  I am  very  doubtful  as  to 
the  result,  if  that  coun'ry  be  defonded  as  it  ought  to 
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be,  and  a*  it  may  be  defended,  unless  that  now  an 
adequate  force,  and  full  supplies,  be  sent  into  the 
field.  But  I am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  American  army,  is 
for  short,  sudden,  brilliant  war — for  advance — con 
slant,  triumphant,  unceasing  advance.  I speak  for 
the  regiment  with  which  1 am  associated — l speak 
for  the  whole  volunteer  army,  when  I say  that  the 
brave  men  who  have  perilled  strength,  and  health, 
and  life  itself,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  with- 
out having  seen  an  enemy  desire  war.  They  pant 
for  Dailies  and  they  feel  it  to  be  but  just  that  yon 
should  so  reinforce  them  that  they  shall  be  able  wise- 
ly and  prudently  to  resume  the  advance  before  their 
twelve  months  shall  expire.  They  desire  to  strike 
at  least  one  hard  blow  before  they  return  to  their 
homes.  Permit  me  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
independent  entirely  of  this  question  of  raising  troops 
at  home,  your  regular  and  volunteer  army  not  only 
desire,  but  deserve — ah!  far  more  deserve  than  de- 
sire ! — but  both  desire  and  deserve  more  support,  aid 
and  comfort  than  they  have  yet  received  at  your 
hands.  I believe  that  it  is  true  that  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  a proposition  has  been  made  to  give 
the  army  three  months  extra  pay  in  advance.  Sir,  I 
hope  it  will  be  done.  If  I had  any  choice  upon  that 
subject,  I should  certainly  act  on  the  conviction  that 
it  would  be  far  more  preferable  to  them — far  more 
useful  to  them — nay,  far  more  necessary  to  receive 
that  now  than  prospeotively  in  any  shape  whatever. 
Many  of  the  volunteer  regiments  have  not  been  paid 
in  six  months.  It  was  nearly  six  months  before  the 
Illinois  regiments  were  paid.  When  they  were  paid, 
a private  received  at  the  rate  of  seven  dollars  per 
month,  and  yet  was  compelled  often  to  purchase  such 
articles  as  could  be  procured  only  at  the  most  exor- 
bitant prices.  I have  seen  the  gallant  young  man, 
who  had  come  forth  from  his  own  home  in  the  full 
strength  of  vigorous  manhood,  now  worn  and  wasted 
by  disease,  eiiher  oy  borrowing  or  some  other  means, 
purchasing,  at  fifty  cents  a pound,  a little  morsel  ol 
cheese  with  which  to  moisten  his  lips, having  no  other 
sustenance  provided  for  him  but  the  hard  bread  af- 
forded by  the  army  rations,  which  he  had  hardly 
strength  to  masticate.  1 have  seen  them  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound  for  bacon,  twenty  cents  for  su- 
gar, and  ten  cents  for  what  was  called  baker’s  bread; 
expenditures  which  the  slate  of  their  health  not  only 
justified,  but  required.  I am  not  to  be  told,  sir,  upon 
this  floor,  that  the  soldier  is  to  be  confined  to  his  ra- 
tions. In  an  emergency  a volunteer  soldier  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  be  so  confined,  and  not  one  of  them 
will  be  found  to  grumble.  But  1 say  for  them,  if  you 
will  increase  their  pay,il'you  will  tell  them  that  they 
have  behaved  gallantly,  and  at  once  give  them  three 
months’  pay  for  what  they  have  done, and  as  a pledge 
of  future  reward,  they  will  think  ol  you  with  grati 
tilde,  and  you  will  have  only  done  them  justice,  only 
announced  the  consciousness  that  the  American  vol- 
unteer army  has  done  more  than  could  be  expected 
of  any  citizen  soldiery.  I do  not  care  a cent  whether 
the  war  cost  thirty  millions  or  one  hundred  millions, 
while  itlastsl  would  give  them  money, justified  by 
one  principle  ; and  it  is  this — frequent  doubts  were 
expressed,  not  as  to  the  valor  of  volunteers, but  great 
doubts  as  to  their  capacity  to  acquire  a high  stale  of 
discipline.  These  doubts  have  been  dissipated — they 
have  disappeared  forever.  The  volunteer  regiments 
that  stormed  Monterey  can  do  anything.  The  vol- 
unteer regiments  that  have  endured  the  perils  of  the 
Rio  Grande  could  suffer  anything.  And  is  it  not  in 
doing  and  suffering,  in  acting  and  enduring,  that 
everything  subsists  which  constitutes  the  soldier?— 
Whether  the  war  cost  thirty  millions,  or  a hundred 
millions,  we  have  proved  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
whole  world  that  we  have  in  case  of  need  thirty 
thousand — yes,  six  hundred  thousand — yes,  a million 
and  a half  capable  of  making  the  best  infantry,  the 
best  artillery,  the  best  cavalry, the  best  of  everything 
in  the  world.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is,  in  my 
estimation,  a sufficient  compensation  for  all  the  mu- 
Dey  that  this  war  may  cost.  L beseech  you,  then — 
I implore  as  one  who  has  seen  a little  and  but  little 
of  this  war — nothing,  alas!  of  battle — nothing  of 
conflict,  only  a little  of  trial  and  privation — I im- 
plore you  as  a representative  of  the  people,  as  a con- 
stituent part  of  the  government  of  this  great  country; 
1 implore  you,  I beg  you  to  aid  your  armies — succor 
them — pass  the  advance  ; do  not  stop  now  to  delib- 
erate on  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant  mat- 
ters. Not  upon  any  party  do  I press  these  remarks. 
Not  upon  the  whigs — I know  them  too  well  to  be- 
lieve all  that  is  said  of  their  want  of  patriotism. — 
Sir,  the  wings  of  this  country  have  proved  their  pa- 
triotism everywhere  and  on  every  occasion.  It  seems 
to  me  monstrous  that  any  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Clay  or  Polk  is  the  better  man — that 
any  contest  about  bank  or  no  bank — distribution  or 
no  distribution — “forty-nine  ” or ah  ! [laugh- 

ter.] 


“Oh  ! breathe  not  its  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade  !” 

[Renewed  laughter.]  But  surely  differences  like 
these  should  not  be  permitted  to  affect  the  heart  of  an 
American,  nor  palsy  his  hand  at  the  hour  of  his 
country’s  need.  In  the  army  we  are  all  whigs,  and 
all  democrat*,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  once  said.)  It  was 
said  that  Mr.  Webster,  on  a late  occasion  at  Phila- 
delphia, threw  out  strong  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of 
this  war;  yet  he  had  a son  who  had  already  mustered 
a company  for  the  field,  and  Mr.  B.  did  not  believe 
the  younger  Webster  to  be  any  more  of  a patriot 
than  his  father.  Mr.  Calhoun,  too,  he  believed,  had 
declined  to  vote  on  one  important  question  touching 
the  war;  and  yet  he,  too,  had  a gallant  son  at  the 
head  of  a New  York  regiment,  who  was  panting  for 
the  field.  From  Illinois,  his  own  beloved  State,  two 
whigs  and  two  democrats  commanded  the  regiments 
from  that  State;  and  at  the  storming  of  Monterey 
there  had  been  a contest  between  a democratic  regi- 
ment under  Davis,  and  a whig  regiment  under  Mc- 
Clung,  not  who  should  hold  back  or  avoid  danger, but 
who  should  be  the  first  to  court  it  in  the  “imminent 
and  deadly  breach.”  Then  there  was  Mr.  Critten- 
den, than  whooi  a braver  soldier  never  set  his  foot 
in  the  field,  had  given  to  this  war  two  sons — the  one 
at  the  head  of  a company,  the  oth<»<-  .»-i<i-n  aji^ny 
<iu  it  is  own  hook — where  his  father  had  found  it  in 
the  war  of  1812.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  we  who  had  been  privileged  to  draw  our  first 
breath  on  the  broad  bosom  of  this  land  of  freemen 
should  love  our  couotri  ? There  might  be  a very 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
war.  Many  gentlemen  might  very  sinaerely  think 
that  our  relations  with  Mexico  had  not  been  alto- 
gether well  managed  before  the  war  commenced — 
and  others  might  have  doubted  the  policy  as  well  as 
the  expediency  of  pointing  our  cannon  over  Mata- 
moros,  and  bullying  and  attacking  Mexico  a weaker 
republic. 

But  need  these  honest  differences  of  opinion  interfere 
with  our  action  in  hehalf  of  the  country  ? Many  en- 
tertained these  differences  who  nevertheless  fought 
side  by  side  at  Monterey.  It  was  more  than  we  had 
a right  to  expect  of  human  nature,  that  men  should 
agree  perfectly  on  every  subject.  The  thing  was 
not  possible.  But  ought  <ve  on  that  account  to  in 
dulge  in  mutual  crimination  and  recrimination  ? He 
hoped  not;  be  begged  not;  he  entreated  that  instead 
of  this,  gentlemen  would  agree  in  giving  aid  to  our 
army.  Send  them  aid,  comfort,  succor,  and  sup 
port.  Let  the  eloquence  of  gentlemen  be  what  one 
gentleman  in  the  debate  had  qu  >ted  from  Demos- 
thenes : let  it  be  action  ! action  ! ! action  ! ! ! 

As  a whig,  did  Mr.  B.  still  occupy  a place  on  that 
floor,  he  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply  to 
such  a charge  as  that  the  whigs  were  not  friends  of 
their  country,  because  many  of  them  doubted  the 
justice  or  expediency  of  the  present  war.  Surely 
there  was  more  evidence  of  the  patriotism  of  the  man 
who,  doubting  the  expediency  and  even  the  entire 
justice  of  the  war,  nevertheless  supported  it  because 
it  was  the  war  of  his  country,  than  of  the  man  who 
was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  both  just  and  expe- 
dient. In  the  one  it  might  be  mere  enthusiasm  and  an 
impetuous  temperament ; in  the  other  it  was  true 
patriot. sin  and  a sense  of  duty.  Homer  represented 
Hector  as  strongly  doubting  both  the  expediency  and 
the  justice  of  the  war  against  Greece  ; gave  his  ad- 
vice againsi  it;  had  no  sympathy  with  Paris,  whom 
he  bitterly  reproached,  and  still  less,  prabably,  with 
Helen.  Yet  when  he  came;  when  the  Grecian 
forces  were  marshalled  on  the  plain  and  their  crook- 
ed keels  were  seen  cutting  the  sands  of  the  Trojan 
coast;  Hector  was  a flaming  fire;  his  beaming  hel 
met  was  seen  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

There  were  in  the  American  army  many  men  who 
had  the  spirit  of  Hector;  who  strongly  doubted  the 
propriety  of  the  war,  and  especially  of  the  manner 
of  its  commencement,  who  were  at  all  times  ready 
to  pour  out  the  best  blood  of  their  hearts  like  wa- 
ter, and  their  life  wiih  it,  on  a foreign  shore  in  de- 
fence of  the  American  flag  and  of  American  glory. 
From  what  Mr.  B knew  of  our  people  generally  he 
felt  assured  that  all  such  attacks  would  pass  them  as 
the  idle  wind  The  charge  was  not  true  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  We  all  loved  our  country,  and  it  was 
utterly  useless  for  one  parly  to  charge  the  other  with 
a want  of  patriotism.  Mr.  B.  was  proud  and  happy  to 
be  able  to  say  that  there  were  whigs  in  the  front  ol  our 
army  who  had  deported  themselves  as  bravely  on 
the  day  of  battle  as  the  bravest  of  opposite  opinions. 
Wnether  this  war  should  be  ended  in  April  or  not, 
should  our  regiments  be  again  and  again  decimated 
as  they  had  been,  whether  acting  or  suffering  ; whe- 
ther in  the  heart  of  Mexico  or  unwillingly  lingering 
on  the  banks  of  a pestilential  river,  they  would  still 
be  found  doing  their  duty  and  their  whole  duty  to 
the  country  so  long  as  life  endured.  They  loved 
their  country. 


Mr.  Bsaid  he  had  come  here  charged  rather  with  a 
military  than  a civil  duty;  and  ifhe  had  said  anything 
to  which,  from  his  position,  fresh  as  he  was  from  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  (he  house  had  been  disposed  to 
listen  with  kind  attention, he  had  said  it  mainly  in  the 
hope  and  desire  that  they  would  give  their  support 
to  a resolution  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
he  proposed  to  offer,  or  get  a friend  to  offer  at  the 
earliest  proper  opportunity.  It  had  been  drawn  up, 
on  Mr.  B’s  earnest  request,  by  the  Secretary  of  war, 
after  he  had  listened  to  a statement  of  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  volunteers.  [Cries  of  “Readl 
Read!”]  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  war  to  de- 
liver to  the  commanding  officers  of  any  regiment  of 
volunteers,  such  clothing  as  may  be  needed  for  said 
volunteers,  the  same  to  be  furnished  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officers.  musicians,  an  I privates  at  the 
cost  sum  to  the  Government,  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  of  said  volunteers — the  com- 
manding officer  to  whom  the  clothing  is  delivered  to 
be  responsible  for  its  delivery  to  the  volnnteers  or  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B-  observed  that,  of  the  twenty-six  regiments 
of  volunteers  who  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,  there 
were  but  two  or  three  who  were  possessed  of 

ro<  n'e  snouia  not  now  stay 

to  discuss  the  question  whether  that  was  their  fault 
or  not.  The  fact  was  that  the  government  had  fur- 
nished to  each  man  forty-two  dollars  as  commutation 
for  clothing;  that  is,  they  had  advanced  to  the  vol- 
unteer that  sum.  B it  many  had  to  purchase  their 
clothing  on  the  credit  of  government,  when  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  government  would  piy;  hence 
they  had  to  pay  one-half  more  than  the  fair  price  ; 
and  some  of  them  had  to  purchase  two  suits  so  as  to 
be  uniform  with  their  regiments.  Then  the  expenses 
of  travelling,  (which  government  did  not  pay,)  and 
of  some  necessary  equipments,  absorbed  most  of  the 
money,  save  a little,  which  he  feared  they  had  was- 
ted The  clothing  they  now  had,  had  been  worn  and 
slept  in  for  six  months  ; of  course  it  was  a good  deal 
worn  out.  And  now,  when  the  inclement  season 
was  coming  on,  and  those  Southern  “northers”  be- 
gan to  blow,  which  made  their  way  through  flesh 
and  bone  ; and  pierced  to  the  very  marrow,  the  poor 
men  were  miserably  provided  for.  They  could  not 
buv  ; and,  if.they  could,  the  articles  would  be  alto- 
gether beyond  their  means.  The  government  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  to  the  regulars  in  ad- 
vance of  their  actu  il  necessity  for  clothes,  according 
to  the  army  estimates  ; and  in  this  it  had  done  pru- 
dently and  wisely.  There  was  now  at  Camargo  and 
several  other  places  much  government  clothing  in 
depot — fatigue  suits  which  couldjbe  distributed  to  the 
volunteers,  and  be  received  as  part  ofiheir  pa’-.  It 
was  the  wish  of  Gen.  Taylor  that  the  clothing  should 
be  so  disposed  of.  The  army  desired  it  themselves. 

These  poor  fellows  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  field 
like  Falstaff’s  regiment;  when  they  went  to  hurl 
defiance  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  they  wished  to  look, 
while  they  did  so,  some  thing  like  decent  men.  It 
would  cost  the  government  nothing;  the  clothe* 
were  on  the  spot,  and  this  would  be  a mere  advance 
to  the  volunteers  on  account  of  their  pay.  He  trust- 
ed that,  by  a suspension  of  the  rules,  this  resolution 
could  pass  the  house  to-day,  (unanimously,  as  he 
trusted,)  so  that  it  might  be  sent  to-moriow  to  the 
senate;  he  should  esteem  it  his  great  favor.  He 
wished  for  leave  to  take  as  much  clothing  as  might 
be  at  Camargo.  The  army  would  be  under  great 
obligations  to  congress  for  an  act  in  which  justice 
mingled  with  liberality. 

Mr.  B.,  in  conclusion,  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
house  for  the  attention  (rather  greater  than  usual) 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  the  few  remarks  he 
had  deemed  it  his  duly  to  make.  He  attributed  it  to 
nothing  he  had  done  or  seen  or  suffered,  but  merely 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  come  fresh  from  our  army, and 
and  had  been  honored  to  speak  in  its  name  and  be- 
half ; and  he  received  it  gratefully  as  a token  of  re- 
spect  shown  to  them.  In  return  he  could  only  say 
that  he  pledged  himself  for  that  army,  that  it  would 
do  its  duty  and  its  whole  duty  to  the  country.  It 
was  burning  for  the  advance  ; it  panted  Cor  such  an- 
other conflict ; that  of  Monterey  beneath  the  walls 
of  Mexico  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  desired  peace  ; 
honorable  peace — a peace  conquered  by  our  arms. 
Mr.  B.  believed  that,  if  suitably  sustained,  the  army 
would  conquer  that  peace,  and  sign  it  in  the  palaces 
of  Mexico  within  four  months.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  most  thoroughly  convinced  that,  if  not  en- 
ded within  the  next  five  months,  it  might  be  that  it 
never  would  be  brought  to  a close  on  terras  honor- 
able to  the  United  States. 

[Here  the  debate  ended,  and  the  joint  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  was  subsequently  passed, but 
was  reconsidered  and  referred  to  the  military  com- 
mittee on  the  following  day.] 
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Tax  on  tea  and  coffee.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury in  his  annual  report  urged  congress  to  act  promptly 
in  laying  duties  upon  tea  and  coflfee,  in  order  as  he  said1 
that  the  duty  might  operate  before  the  first  of  the  pre 
sent  month,  in  which  case  the  producers  would  pay  the 
tax,  but  if  left  till  after  that  dale,  the  consumers  would 
have  the  tax  to  pay.  His  reasoning  in  the  case  failed  to 
effect  its  object.  No  bill  has  yet  been  reported.  The 
secretary,  in  a communication  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  has  the  subject  in  charge,  re-urges  the 
subject  in  the  most  earnest  language. 

Treasury  Department,  December  21,  1846. 

Sir:  Permit  me  most  respectfully  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  views  submitted  in  my  last  annual  report  in, 
regard  to  imposing  duties  on  tea  and  coffee:  I'hese 

duties  were  suggested  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing the  loan  therein  proposed,  and  this  department  teels 
bound  to  communicate  the  opinion  entertained  by  it, that 
in  the  absence  of  these  duties,  it  will  probably  be  wholly 
impracticable  to  negotiate  the  loan  on  such  terms  as 
would  be  permitted  by  congress. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

- lloih  James  J.  McKay ■ 

XjflTTCr U/'.-Vv  yj/  anefjic  flM/I  OT1 t>nnR  . 

The  Union,  seconded  this  by  earnestly  appealing  to 
the  friends  of  the  administration. 

[We  learn  this  moment,  that  the  house  of  representa- 
tives have,  by  a vote  of  115  yeas  to  48  nays,  adopted  a 
resolution  offered  during  the  session  of  to-day  by  Mr. 
Wentworth,  a leading  friend  of  the  administration,  that, 
“it  is  inexpedient  to  impose  a tax  upon  tea  and  coffee.’’ 
A motion  made  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Alahama,  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table,  failed,  ayes  49,  nays  106. 

What  measures  the  governmeut  will  resort  to  under  the 
circumstances  remain  to  be  seen. 

The  deposite  banks  in  New  York  are  said  to  have 
only  about  $600,000  of  the  public  deposites — whilst  they 
have  $700,000  to  1,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  ready  to 
pay  it  off  with.  The  interest  payable  on  the  1st  January 
upon  the  public  debt,  instead  ot  being  paid  off  in  specie 
by  the  sub-treasurer,  the  treasurer  directs  to  be  paid  by 
the  deposite  banks,  we  presume  for  the  last  time,  unless 
the  sub-treasury  law  is  modified  or  abandoned.  These 
drafts  upon  the  deposite  banks  must  nearly  exhaust  the 
public  funds  held  by  them,  and  it  is  a criminal  offence 
under  the  sub-treasury  statute  for  any  deposites  hereafter 
to  be  made  of  public  money  in  a bank. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

TOTAL  WRECK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BRIG  OF  WAR 
SOMERS LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

The  brig  Morgan  Dix,  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  Picayune  furnishes  the  following  mel- 
oncholy  details  received  from  their  correspondent  in 
the  Gulf  squadron. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  Dec.,  the  Somers  took 
shelter  under  the  Green  Island,  appearance  presaging 
a storm.  On  the  8th  a sail  was  reported  from  aloft, 
and  Capt.  Semmes,  of  the  brig,  got  under  way  for  a 
chase.  He  supposed  the  sail  was  a vessel  intending 
to  run  into  Vera  Cruz.  While  in  chase,  the  storm 
came  on.  After  various  expedients  to  escape  its  ef- 
fects, an  order  was  given  to  let  go  the  lee  main  top- 
sail, and  on  the  next  instant  cut  away  all  tacks  and 
sheets. 

Finding  she  would  not  pay  off,  Capt.  Semmes  or- 
dered the  helm  to  be  put  down,  hoping  to  bring  her 
to  the  wind.  It  was,  however,  unavailing.  From 
the  moment  she  commenced  careening  she  continued 
to  go  over  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  thirty  seconds 
was  on  her  beam  ends.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  she 
sunk.  The  puff  of  wind  was  much  more  violent  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the 
weather.  The  accident  is,  however,  mainly  due  to 
the  extreme  lightness  of  the  vessel.  One  or  two 
minutes  after  she  was  over,  most  of  the  officers  and 
men  had  gained  the  side  of  the  vessel  or  the  tops. 

Dr.  Wright  and  Lieut.  Parker,  passing  through  the 
weather  after  port,  were  the  first  to  reach  the  main 
chains.  They  were  followed  by  several  men,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  with  such  means  as  were  at  hand,  to 
cut  away  the  main  rigging,  the  men  and  officers  using 
their  penknives  and  sheath  knives  for  the  purpose. — 
Captain  Semmes,  who  had  been  dashed  on  the  lee  side 
was  now  drawn  from  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  he 
gained  the  side,  directed  our  exertions. 

Finding  there  was  no  chance  to  save  the  brig,  and 
that  she  was  fast  sinking,  Capt.  Semmes  ordered  Mr. 
Clarke  to  shove  off  with  Dr.  Wright  and  seventeen 
men,  besides  Purser  Steel,  (who  reached  the  boat  by 
swimming  as  she  was  clearing  the  wreck,  first  en- 
quiring if  there  was  room  in  the  boat  for  another,)  to 
pull  for  Green  Island  about  half  a mile  distant,  and 
immediately  return  if  possible  to  save  more  lives. — 
This  order  was  at  once  executed,  but  not  until  some 
of  those  in  the  boat  had  solicited,  by  name,  each  of  the 


officers  left  on  the  wreck  to  come  with  them.  These 
officers  resolutely  declared  they  would  wait  and  take 
their  chances  with  the  brig. 

Capt.  Semmes,  who  was  in  impaired  health,  was  also 
entreated  to  go,  but  refused.  Lieut.  Parker  answer- 
ed a similar  solicitation  by  saying  he  would  drown 
with  the  brig.  Lieut.  Claiborne  and  acting  Master 
Clemson  held  the  same  language.  It  is  a remarkable 
circumstance  that  three  of  the  officers  and  all  the 
men  who  acted  thus  nobly  are  saved.  When  the 
boat  shoved  off,  the  gale  was  blowing  with  great  vio- 
lence and  a heavy  sea  running,  so  that  for  some  mo- 
ments it  was  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  boat  would 
live.  Purser  Steele  at  one  time  proposed  to  leave  the 
boat  for  a fish-davit  he  saw  floating  by.  The  boat, 
however,  reached  the  island  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  landed,  Mr.  Clarke,  dis- 
regarding the  most  strenuous  entreaties,  resolutely 
shoved  off  again  with  a volunteer  crew  at  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  their  lives.  Less  than  three  minutes 
after  the  boat  left  the  brig,  Capt.  Semmes,  finding  the 
vessel  setting  under  them,  gave  an  order  for  every  man 
to  save  himself.  All  simultaneously  plunged  into  the 

rvutCl,  iuill  glctBpod  tKxx  pr»cte/  gratings,  sparS,  COOPS 

and  other  floating  objects  at  hand.  Many  must  have 
gone  down  from  the  want  of  any  support  whatever; 
others  struggled  on  frail  floats  to  be  finally  drifted  on 
the  reefs  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

Some  were  driven  to  sea  to  be  heard  of  no  more, 
and  others  encountered  the  worst  fate,  which  could 
be  apprehended  in  being  drowned,  by  sharks.  Of 
near  sixty  who  plunged  from  the  wreck  only  seven- 
teen escaped. 

Through  all  this  appalling  scene  the  greatest  com- 
posure was  observed  by  men  and  officers.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  panic,  no  exhibition  of  selfish- 
ness. Those  who  could  not  swim  were  particularly 
enjoined  to  go  in  the  boat.  A large  man  by  the  name 

of  Seymour,  the  ship’s  cook,  had  got  into  the  boat 

Lieut.  Parker  commanded  him  to  come  out  in  order 
to  make  room  for  two  smaller  men,  and  he  obeyed 
the  order,  but  was  afterwards  directed  to  go  in  the 
boat  when  it  was  found  he  could  not  swim. 

Capt.  Semmes  and  Lieut  Parker  were  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Clarke  from  a grating,  and  Jacob  Hazard,  yeo- 
man, was  rescued  swimming  near  them.  Those  who 
survived  have  told  of  many  instances  of  heroic  self 
devotion.  The  acting  master,  Henry  A.  Clemson,  was 
struggling  on  a small  steering  sail  boom  with  five  oth- 
ers, two  of  whom  could  not  be  supported  and  he  left 
and  struck  out  alone  and  unsupported.  He  was  seen 
for  tne  last  time  upon  a sky-light  and  probably  perish- 
ed in  the  surf.  The  five  men  he  left  were  saved,  the 
two  who  could  not  swim  being  supported  by  their 
comrades,  Amos  Colson  and  John  Williamson. 

The  Mexicans  saw  the  accident  from  the  mole,  and 
cheered  and  exulted  for  a long  time.  The  brig  had 
been  for  a long  time  engaged  in  the  blockade,  and  had 
done  more  to  interrupt  the  commerce  of  the  port  than 
almost  all  the  other  vessels.  Within  the  last  fort- 
night both  town  and  castle  had  been  kept  in  a state  of 
constant  alarm  by  the  burning  of  the  Creole,  and  oth- 
er demonstrations  which  I presume  you  will  hear  of 
in  due  time.  1 have  no  doubt  the  Mexicans  were 
relieved  when  the)  saw  her  sink  in  the  ocean.  I ap- 
pend a list  of  the  lost  and  saved — 37  men  saved — 37 
lost.  One  officer,  Mr.  ltodgers,  passed  midshipman, 
and  one  man,  John  G.  Fox,  were  captured  by  the 
Mexicans  two  days  before,  while  reconnoitering  an 
important  point,  in  company  with  Dr.  Wright;  the 
latter  escaped  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  the  brig. 

J.  H.  W. 

The  writer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  he- 
roic devotion  of  the  foreign  vessels  at  Sacrificios,  two 
miles  distant,  to  save  the  crew  of  the  Somers.  Two 
hundred  of  the  crew  of  the  British  ship  Endymion  vol- 
unteered for  the  service,  and  among  the  French  and 
Spanish  vessels  equal  heroism  was  exhibited.  The 
gale,  however,  was  so  violent  that  her  boats  had  to 
be  recalled.  When  it  abated  they  again  put  out,  and 
succeeded  in  saving  fourteen  lives.  We  regret  that 
we  have  not  space  for  these  interesting  details. 

The  strange  vessel  which  tempted  the  Somers  from 
shelter  was  the  Abrasia,  bound  for  the  squadron. 

Sixteen  of  those  on  board  the  Somers,  reached  the 
shore  on  hen-coops,  and  are  now  prisoners  in  Vera 
Cruz. 

List  of  officers  and  men  lost  in  the  Somers. 

Henry  H.  Clemsen,  acting  master. 

John  R.  Hyrison,  passed  midshpman. 

Wm.  G.  Brazier,  Ebenezer  Terrell,  Charles  H. 
Haven,  James  Ryder,  James  Thompson,  Charles 


Lowe,  Thos,  Young,  Wm.  Gillan,  Mathias  Grave  1, 
Major  Cain,  Dennis  Kelley,  Alexander  Anker, 
Charles  McFarland,  Jas.  Fennell,  Charles  True, 
John  Day,  William  Purdy,  Ed’w  McCormick,  Wm. 
Emsley,  Wm.  Quest,  John  Hargrave,  Wm.  W.  Car- 
dy,  John  Christopher  Myers,  Clement  C.  Wtllen, 
Thomas  McGowan,  Joseph  Antonia,  Adolph  Bel- 
mente,  Manuel  Howard,  William  W.  Powers,  Hen- 
ry W Spear,  James  Jefferson,  William  H.  Rose  Pe- 
ter Hernandez. 

List  of  those  saved. 

R.  Semmes,  lieutenant  commanding. 

M.  G.  L.  Claiborne,  lieutenant. 

John  L.  Parker,  lieutenant. 

John  F.  Steele,  purser. 

John  H.  Wright,  passed  assistant  surgeon. 

Francis  G.  Clark,  midshipman. 

Ddmund  T.  Stevens,  purser’s  steward. 

Jacob  Hazard,  yeoman. 

Amos  Colson,  Wm.  Johnson,  Mathew  Buck,  John 
McCargo,  John  G.  Van  Norden,  Charles  Seymour, 
John  Williamson,  John  Pollen,  John  Smith,  Henry 
Strommell,  Thomas  Mulhollen,  John  Wakefield, 
William  Keys,  Francis  Haire,  Wm.  Haire,  Wca. 
Lawrence,  Jos.  Todd,  Stephen  Maynard,  Samel  Ben- 
nett, Thomas  D.  Burns,  William  Power,  Joseph 
Skipsey,  Joseph  Jones,  Chas.  Nutlee,  Washington 
Cooper,  William  Dix,  Francis  A.  Waldeon,  James 
Chambers. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  the  same  writer  says: — As  the 
sailing  of  the  Morgan  Dix  has  been  delayed  by  ahead 
wind,  I have  an  opportunity  to  add  the  good  news  that 
eight  more  of  the  men  of  the  Somers  have  been  pick- 
ed up  by  the  Mexicans  on  the  beach  near  Anton  Li- 
zardo, whither  they  were  driven  by  the  gale  on  a hen- 
coop. One  of  them  has  since  died.  They  are  held 
as  prisoners  in  V era  Cruz.  This  makes  forty -four, 
all  told,  who  have  been  saved  from  the  wreck.  The 
Somers  had  near  eighty  souls  on  board,  all  told. 

Passed  midshipman  Hynson,  one  of  the  officers  lost 
by  the  disaster  to  the  Somers,  was  one  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  burning  of  the  Creole  moored  to 
the  walls  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  have  saved  his  life,  but  for  his  generosity  in  giv- 
ing up  his  spar  to  a sailor  whom  he  considered  weak- 
er than  himself.  In  seeking  another  support  he  went 
down. 

Reconnoitring  parly  captured  by  the  Mexicans. — On 
the  5th  Dec.,  Midshipman  R.  Clay  Rogers,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Wright,  and  John  G.  Fox,  a seaman  of  the  Somers, 
went  ashore  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  one  of 
the  enemies’  magazines,  and  ascertaining  the  practica- 
bility of  destroying  it.  The  party  had  gone  some  dis- 
tance from  the  boat,  when  they  were  surrounded  by 
seven  Mexican  soldiers.  Dr.  Wright  made  his  es- 
cape. Mr.  Rogers  and  the  seaman  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  sent  to  Perote  to  be  confined  there. 

The  Gulf  Squadron. — When  the  Morgan  Dix 
sailed  from  Anton  Lizardo,  the  following  U.  S.  men 
of  war  were  lying  near  that  place. — Frigates  Raritan 
and  Potomac;  steamers  Mississippi,  Princeton,  Vixen 
and  Petrita;  store  ship  Relief;  and  Schooners  Bonita 
and  Petrel.  The  U.  S.  schooner  Morris — formerly 
the  Laura  Virginia — had  sailed  for  Tabasco  with  pro- 
visions, &c.,  for  the  cutter  McLane.  The  John  Ad- 
ams was  blockading  Vera  Cruz  in  place  of  the  So- 
mers. 

Commodore  Conner  and  Perry  were  both  at  Anton 
Lizardo  when  the  Morgan  Dix  sailed.  Among  the 
passengers  on  board  the  Morgan  Dix  were  Purser  L. 
Warrington,  Jr.,  of  the  Mississippi  steam  frigate,  with 
his  clerk,  L.  Hutchison — both  on  their  way  north. 

On  the  3d  Dec.,  the  U.  States  store  ship  Relief  ar- 
rived at  Lizardo  ten  days  from  Pensacola;  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  steamer  Mississippi,  bearing  the  broad 
pendant  of  commodore  Perry,  accompanied  by  the 
steamer  Vixen  and  schooners  Petrel  and  Bonita,  also 
came  in,  last  from  Tampico.  On  the  6th,  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Cumberland  (having  exchanged  officers  and 
crew  from  the  Raritan)  was  towed  to  sea,  bound  to 
Norfolk,  saluting  the  commodore  as  she  went  out. 

Three  men  saved  from  one  of  the  prize  schooners 
recently  wrecked,  have  been  sent  as  prisoners  to  Pe- 
rote. Five  out  of  six  persons,  who  were  on  board 
the  prize  brig  Furnante  when  she  was  wrecked,  were 
lost.  It  may  be  recollected  thal  three  vessels  went 
adrift  at  the  time;  the  prize  steamer — we  believe  it 
was  the  Tabasquina — has  never  been  heard  of,  and 
those  on  board  were  doubtless  losi. 

Arkansas.  The  population  in  1845,  was  144,561; 
being  an  increase  in  tne  last  five  years,  of  46,987. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  campaign  OF  1346,  h is  terminated.  Without 
delaying  to  learn  (Yo  n all  directions  the  exact  atti- 
tude of  affairs  everywhere,  at  the  expiration  ol  the 
year,  this  nuinber'of  the  Register  details  the  latest 
intelligence  we  have  from  each  point,  and  summing 
up  the°  whole,  it  is  worth  while  to  review  tohat 
his  been  done,  and  estimate  as  well  as  we  have 
means,  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished 

It  is  our  duly  to  look  at  what  is  before  us,  fully  in 
the  faee,  and  to  lake  precaution  accordingly  ■ 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  was  commenced,  the 
impression  prevailed,  that  it  would  be  but  a brief 
-ff.jp  i’,,-.  Executive,  without  doubt  expected  to 
have  u - Va.’oraoie  cose  oy  me  enuot  the 

year,  which  bas  expired  Tney  asked  congress  for 

such  an  appropriation  of  m)ney  as  was  deemed  by 

them  adequate  for  the  occasion,  which  was  granted 
with  gi eat  unanimity.  They  applied  for  a law  au- 
thorising  50  000  volunteers,  which  was  also  granted; 
for  an  increase  of  the  Army,  and  that  was  granled- 
and  larger  appropriations  lor  the  Navy  also.  No 
measure  was  proposed  to  congress  by  the  Almims- 
tra'.ton  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor,  that  was 
not  readily  granted.  The  call  for^  volunteers  was 
not  even  waited  lor  in  many  ol  the  Slates;  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  Mary  land,  and  other  Stiles  Hunted  more 
than  their  quotas  to  the  trontier,  betore  the  requisi- 
tions reached  them.  The  parly  in  opposition  to  the 
Ad  .niiistration  not  or.ly  voted  for  the  supplies  of 
me,)’  and  money.  The  only  whig  representative 
in  congress  from  the  stale  of  Illinois  lell  his  seat  and 
mined  the  Army  m Mexico.  The  older  members 
of  the  party  did  not  themselves  follow  this  example, 
but  Mr  Crittenden  and  Daniel  Webster,  leading 
whigs  of  the  United  States  Senate,  have  each  a son 
commanding  volunteers  in  the  war.  Mr  Calhoun’sson 
is  aiu  to  Gen.  Gaines— Mr.  Van  Buren’s  son  is  also 
with  the  army.  Cassius  M.  Clay  was  one  ol  the 
foremost  to  lead  the  Kentucky  volunteers  to  the  field. 
Henry  Clay  lias  a sou  amongst  the  loremosl,  and  it 
wou.O  seem  from  a toast  and  speech  which  tne 
statesman  himself  uttered  at  a dinner  to  which  he 
was  invited  a few  days  since  at  New  Orleans,  that 
he  has  half  a notion  to  start  off  Inmsell  to  join  his 
countrymen  in  arms.  Even  the  "old  man  eloquent’ 
John  Q nncy  Adams  hunselt,  led  off  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  >n  Uie  House  ot  Representatives, 
against  any  movement  to  oos.ruct  war  measures. 

° ! he  Administration  at  Wusu.eglon  planned  and 
directed  the  campaign.  Six  monins  have  elapsed 
gjnee  war  was  -recognized  ’ fi.e  iro, .tiers  of  Mexico 
are  m possession  ol  our  armies.  Santa  Y e,  situated 
m,  the  east  side  ol  the  Rio  Grande  Has  been  taken 
, „ Kearny.  Monelova  is  in  possession  of 

General  Wool  l'he  lower  valley  ot  the  Rio  Grande 
after  a severe  conflict,  lell  into  tne  hands  of  General 
Tay  lor  Another  contliel  not  less  severe,  won  Mon- 
terev  ’ The  enemy  evacuated  Saltillo,  and  the  pass 
of  the  Sierra  Maure  is  in  our  possession,  1 a.npico 
has  tust  been  captured  without  opposition.  1 ne 
ports  of  Caliiorniu  are  in  the  possession  ol  our  la- 

citic  aQaadron.  . . 

Mexico  has  lost,  of  course,  just  what  we  have 

W They  have  l°st  soala  ^eir  ports  of  the  Pacific, 
they  have  lost  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
,ts  mouth  to  Santa  Fe-U.ey  have  lost  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  aud  Monelova— and  they  have  lost  1am- 

P1°uhey  have  lost  Gen.  Arista,  Gen.  Ampudia,  and 
President  Paredes,— as  commanders  and  conduclers  o 
f|‘.  War.  Bui  in  their  places,  unfortunately  lor  us,  and 
parily  Irom  our  indiscretion  too,  they  have  Gen.  Santa 
Anna 

He  of  Sail  Jacinto!  _ , .. 

Aye —and  the  same  who  at  Tampico  capimed  the 
army  Jl  Spain  that  was  bent  to  endeavor  to  recover  or 

retam  Mexico— die  same  too,  that  so  bravely  dele.  ded 

Vera  Cruz  from  the  aback  of  the  t rench  army  that  had 
taken  the  Casde  ot  San  Juan  d’U  loa.-^ni  was  at- 
lempling  to  begin  a march  on  die  City  ot  Mexico. 

Second  in  command,  they  have  Velencia,  one  of  the 
ablest  Mexican  Generals-the  same  that  with  12U0 
men  and  a bauery  ot  artillery,  defeated  General. 

Urrea  and  Mejia,  commanders  ot  the  lederal  forces,  at 

Acideia,  15  leagues  from  Puebla,  capturing  the  labor, 
who  was  suhsequeudy  shot  hy  Santa  Anna.  Urrea  b.> 
the  fleetness  ot  ms  horse,  escaped.  A year  afterwards, 
in  Idl'd,  Va.encia  was  again  called  lo  command,  and 
,n  38  hours,  obliged  Urrea  to  capitulate  and  surrender 
Vol.  *t«  19. 


the  national  palace,  where  he  had  posted  himself 
In  1841  he  became  the  pet  of  the  government,  and  when 
Santa  Anna  raised  the  standard  ol  revolt,  Valencia,  was 
ordered  to  oppo:e  him.  He  deceived  the  government, 
look  sides  with  Santa  Anna,  and  seconded  his  success. 
Always  lucky,  he  avoided  being  banished  with  Santa 
Anna,  but  joins  hi  n with  8000  men  immediately  upon 
his  return  to  Mexico,  and  is  now  second  in  command. 

Urrea  is  now  also  with  Santa  Anna — with  proba- 
bly the  best  corps  d’armee  in  the  Mexican  service. 
He  is  about  50  years  of  age,  of  polished  monners, 
an  1 is  esteemed  an  able  officer.  We  kno-.v  him  to  be 
unscrupulous,  by  his  having  obeyed  Santi  Anna’s  or- 
ders to  perpetrate  the  horrible  murders  at  Goliad. 

He  became  a federalist  in  1335,  and  for  four  vearj 

i «u-  OCIIUM l gwrciiuiioiii*  D-inia  /lutid  Has 

gone  over  to  his  party. 

Almonte,  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Mexican  statesmen,  as  well  as  most  inveterate  oppo- 
nent to  the  d is  nemberinenl  of  Mexico,  is  managing 

the  departments  at  the  Mexican  capital. 

General  Woll,  a Frenchman,  and  former  Maxi* 
can  commander  on  the  Texan  frontiers,  has  also  late- 
ly returned  from  Europe.  Besides  this,  many  expe- 
rienced and  Irieil  officers  of  ability,  are  staled  to  have 
been  in  company  with  Santa  Anna  himself  at  his  re- 
turn from  H ivana,  Spanish  as  well  as  Mexican. 

Such  is  the  array  of  olficers  that  have  now  to  be 
combatted. 

The  amount  of  force  which  our  army  encountered 
at  Palo  Alto,  and  Resaca,  was  below  10,000,  and 
they  but  that  moment  concentrated  and  fatigued  with 
a long  and  hurried  march.  It  was  there  ascertained 
that  we  had  no  child’s  play  in  hand.  Mexican^,  it 
was  found,  could  fight,  and  would  fight. 

The  force  concentrated  at  Monterey,  numbered 
about  10  000.  General  Taylor  was  entirely  uncer- 
tain whether  he  would  there  meet  any  opposition, 
until  within  sight  of  the  city.  It  happened  to  he 
commanded  by  a General,  who  during  the  three  days 
fight,  instead  of  exhibiting  personal  courage,  kept 
himself  safely  ensconced,— and  so  exasperated  were 
the  Mexicans  at  his  having  capitulated  whilst  the  ci- 
tids!  and  the  plaza,  their  strongest  fortresses,  were 
yet  imassailed,  that  an  American  escort  was  required 
for  his  safety  on  leaving  the  city,  and  he  is  now  un- 
der  arrest  lor  cowardice. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Santa  Anna  had, 
within  the  period  between  his  leaving  the  coast  upon 
which  he  was  permitted  to  land,  or  rather  Irom  tiis 
leaving  his  hacienda  without  even  an  escort,  and  the 
latest  dates  from  San  Luis,  say  in  less  than  three 
months,  concentrated  ari  army  ol  30  000  men,  10,000 
of  which  are  cavalry,  and  that  he  was  just  receiving 
a formidable  train  ol  artillery,  in  addition  to  the 
light  pieces  he  had  in  the  field. 

He  has  it  in  his  power  to  precipitate  a large  force 
from  the  centre  he  occupies,  in  which  ever  direction 
he  may  select.  Monelova,  Saltillo,  Monterey,  Ma- 
lauioros,  Victoria,  Tatnpieo, — any  of  them  are  lo  him 
within  striking  distance. 

No  indication  ol  a disposition  to  submit  to  the 
terms  which  our  government  is  understood  lo  de- 
mand, is  perceived  on  the  part  of  those  in  power, 
and  still  less  is  such  a disposition  found  amongst  the 
Mexican  people.  They  have  their  factions  and  their 
cliques,  but  no  one  of  them  all,  has  yet  breathed  a 
word  like  submission  to  our  demands. 

The  struggle  assumes  a more  serious  aspect.  Our 
own  executive  perceive  that  it  will  require  more  time, 
more  men,  and  more  money  to  "conquer  a peace,” 
than  they  had  anticipated. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Monterey,  without  waiting  for  the  reasons 
which  influenced  the  officers  of  the  army  to  conclude 
Ihe  armistice,  the  President  ordered  the  agreement 
lo  be  annulled,  and  the  army  to  advance  towards  the 
city  of  Mexico— General  Taylor  promptly  obeyed  the 
orders.and  occupied  Saltillo, evacuated  by  the  enemy. 

After  receiving  the  despatches,  assigning  their 
reasons,  and  staling  the  difficulties,  the  army 
would  have  to  encounter  by  advancing  in  that  di- 
rection, orders  were  sent  from  Washington  to  change 
the  whole  plan  of  invasion.  3’he  several  divisions 
were  directed  to  concentrate  at  a southern  point  on 
the  gulf,  and  the  formidable  movement  is  to  be  made 
from  thence. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States  ar- 
my, Gen.  Scott,  is  ordered  on  to  take  charge  of  the 
campaign  and  has  no  doubt  by  this  time  reached 
Tampico,  which  is  already  occupied.  Vera  Crux 


however  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  object  of  a form- 
idable attack.  Some  of  our  heaviest  ships  and  most 
experienced  officers  have  orders  to  join  the  blocka- 
ding squadron.  Ordnance  of  the  largest  calibre, 
bombs  of  immense  size  and  in  large  quantities  are 
being  forwarded.  Everything  indicates  that  a bold  at- 
tempt is  contemplated  by  the  squadron. 

A land  attack  is  probably  relied  upon  with  no  les* 
confidence.  A squadron  of  flat  bottomed  transport 
vessels,  suitable  for  moving  troops  in  shoal  waters, 
are  being  constructed  with  unusual  despatch  at  our 
eastern  building  yards.  Some  of  them  are  nearly 
completed.  Tne  newly  raised  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners,  are  en  route  for  the  army,  and  another  corps 
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to  manage  mountain  howitzers  on  an  improved 
system,  is  rapidly  organizing.  The  eleven  additional 
regiments  of  volunteers,  are  being  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, choosing  officers, concentrating  and  disciplining 
preparatory  to  embarking  for  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

To  take  Vera  Cruz — and  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
d’Ulloa, — to  penetrate  the  different  passes  which  lead 
from  thence  lo  Mexico  or  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  encoun- 
ter an  army  of  ovei  30,000  Mexicans, now  in  the  field 
for  the  defence  of  that  post,  commanded  by  the  of- 
ficers we  have  named,  prompted  on  by  a general  im- 
pulse from  the  whole  Mexican  people — fighting,  as 
it  will  be,  for  their  country  aud  their  homes — is  no 
child’s  play. 

The  president  and  cabinet  at  Washington  apprized 
of  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  applied  to  congress 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a “ Commanding  Gen- 
eralwith  a view,  it  is  presumed,  of  superseding 
all  the  officers  now  in  the  field,  or  afloat,  in  authority 
and  control  of  the  campaign  which  is  about  to  com- 
mence. 

This  proposition,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  columns  ■ 
of  congressional  proceedings,  met  with  a prompt  veto 
by  the  honse  of  representatives.  The  committee  to 
which  it  wat  referred  consisted  of  six  administration 
and  three  whig  members.  Only  one  member  of  the 
c i n untie,  it  is  said  objected  lo  the  report  agreed 
upon — and  although  the  vote  of  the  house  was  next 
day  tecons  d re  , it  a belie?  d,  to  ha^e  bee  only  n 
r s,ect  o the  leeimgs  of  the  president. 

lio-v  the  propesilion  will  fare*  in  the  senate,  ie  th' 
question.  The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, siro  I two  for,  and  two  against  the  appointment, 
the  chairm  in  of  the  committee,  Col.  Benton,  not  pres- 
ent, as  he  is  understood  to  oe  probably  interested  in  the 
issue.  If  such  an  appointment  be  authorised,  he  is  no 
doubt  to  be  ‘'Commanding  General.’’ 

Mr.  Calhoun,  is  said  to  be  opposed,  and  Gan.  Cass, 
to  be  in  favor  of  appointing  such  an  officer. 

Views  in  relation  to  the  next  Presidency,  may  per- 
haps influence  some  votes,  or  may  decide  the  question 
in  the  Senate. 

This  failure  of  executive  influence  in  the  legisla- 
ture— constituted  as  it  is  of  the  same  members  that 
last  session  so  faithfully  seconded  his  recommenda- 
tions, looks  rather  ominous. 

FINANCES. 

A still  more  important  recommendation,  urged  by 
the  secrelary/if  the  treasury,  all  important  to  his  ob- 
taining ways  and  means  for  sustaining  the  governj 
ment  and  carry  ing  on  the  war,  was  on  Saturday  last 
treated  with,  if  possible,  a still  more  emphatic  neg- 
ative. We  allude  to  the  decision,  by  an  overwhel- 
ming vote,  that  it  was  "inexpedient  to  lay  a duly 
upon  tea  and  coffee,” — which  the  secretary  has  so 
urgently  pressed  upon  them  to  lay,  and  to  lay  prompt- 
ly- 

The  first  stage,  oil  agreement  between  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  and  the  committee  on  ways  and  mean* 
of  the  house,  as  to  the  features  of  a revenue  bill,  has  not 
been  arrived  at.  They  differ  in  opinion— -the  vote  in  the 
house  on  the  secretary’s  proposition  to  tax  tea  and  coffee, 
it  is  feared  is  but  one  feature  of  ihe  difference.  A re- 
sort to  a direct  tax  upon  certain  personalities,  is  favored 
m committee.  The  secretary  is  opposed  to  direct  taxa- 
tion. 

(Subject  resumed  on  last  page.) 

Important  rumor. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  of 
the  23th  ultimo  says; — “U  seems  to  be  very  well  un] 
derslood  here,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  express 
from  Washington  city  to  Santa  Fe,  which  left  here 
a few  days  ago,  in  charge  of  Major  Fitzpatrick  and 
Mr.  S P.  Sublette,  is  in  part  if  not  entirely,  to  recall 
Gen.  Kearny  from  California,  and  despatch  the  gen- 
eral and  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  which 
may  be  spared  from  the  occupation  of  Santa  Fe  and 
other  points,  to  join  Gan.  Taylor  and  eo=-operate 
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with  him.  If  this  be  the  purpose  of  the  despatches, 
a considerable  period  must  elapse  before  the  orders 
can  be  carrieo  into  effect,  probably  not  until  some- 
time in  May  or  June  next.” 

SANTA  F E. 

Fort  Leavenworth  December  21,  1846. 

Dear  Sirs:  I send  you  for  your  disposal  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  intelligence,  this  day  received  by  ex- 
press from  Santa  Fe.  An  officer  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army  writes  to  this  effect,  under  date 
of  the  9th  of  Nov.,  from  Santa  Fe:  l‘Capt.  Grier  and 
Lieut.  Wilson,  with  two  soldiers,  (of  the  first  dra- 
goons.) pursued  and  overtook  a large  party  of  Nava- 
joes  and  killed  two  of  them,  recapturing  at  the  same 
time,  a flock  of  sheep.  The  rest  of  the  company  be- 
ing mounted  on  poor  mules,  could  not  overtake  the 
Indians.  The  captain’s  horse  was  wounded — no  other 
damage  done.” 

An  officer  of  the  1st  dragoons,  writing- from  Albu- 
querque, under  date  of  the  25th  of  October,  says  to 
his  correspondent:  “To-morrow  1 start  on  an  expe- 

1 have  (at  Albuquerque)  a ‘soi 
disant’ squadron  of  175  men.  i wouia  leei  periectiy 

satisfied  with  my  situation,  were  not  my  command 
so  truly  ineffectual.  All  of  our  horses,  you  know, 
have  been  sent  to  Missouri,  under  the  belief  that  they 
could  not  sustain  the  fatigues,  and  no  forage,  of  the 
march  to  California.  When  the  detachment  for  the 
march  was  finally  made  up  at  Socorro,  all  of  the 
really  serviceable  mules  were  selected  for  it,  out  of 
the  companies  that  were  to  remain  in  this  country — 
so  that  now  I have  not  only  for  my  mounts,  but  for 
my  teams,  the  sorryest  lot  of  animals  that  were  ever 
seen.  I had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  performing  the 
march  back  to  this  place,  and  now  find  myself  with 
scarce  the  ability  to  move  from  it.  I received  to- 
day a call  upon  me,  which  demands  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  which  requires  the  exertions  of  my  utmost 
ability.  After  pacification  of  the  counlry,  the  Chi- 
huahua traders  continued  their  journey  towards  the 
south,  in  order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  operations  of  General  Wool’s  army,  for  the  en- 
trance of  their  goods  into  California. 

It  seems  that  some  had  trusted  too  far  to  the  peace- 
ful professions  of  the  Mexicans.  They  have  all 
halted  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  here, 
and  having  good  reasons,  they  say,  to  believe  that 
the  Mexicans  from  the  settlements  of  El  Fasso,  de- 
sign making  the  attack  on  them,  for  plunder,  have 
written  up  for  troops  to  protect  them.  The  value  of 
their  property  is  estimated  at  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars. Although  these  traders  have  by  their  own  im- 
prudence placed  themselves  in  this  danger,  yet  the 
protection  of  so  many  American  lives,  and  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  American  property,  is  a matter 
of  great  importance;  and  I feel  it  incumbent  on  me, 
feeble  and  small  as  is  my  force,  to  make  an  effort  to 
accomplish  it.  What  would  I not  give  to  have  with 
me  a squadron  of  dragoons!  Since  receiving  the  let- 
ter from  the  traders,  I have  received  letters  from 
gov.  Bent,  the  intelligence  communicated  in  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  impression  that  there  is  a very 
general  feeling  of  discontent  existing  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  province,  and  that  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  up  an  opposition  towards  us,  the  first  develop 
rnent  of  which  is  to  be  an  attack  on  the  traders  be 
low.  It  is  said  that  a force  of  one  thousand  men  has 
been  assembled  at  El  Passo  del  Norte,  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  people  above  in  this  business.  If  this 
should  be,  or  could  our  approach  for  the  protection 
of  the  traders  be  unknown  to  them,  we  may  yet 
have  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  a battle  with 
these  people.  Of  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a 
quasi  war  the  1st  dragoons  have  had  enough,  but  we 
cannot  boast  the  honor  of  having  been  in  a stricken 
field. 

Gen  Kearney,  in  making  his  arrangements  for  his 
expedition  to  California,  under  the  impression  that 
troops  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
supremacy  in  this  counlry  were  on  their  way  here 
and  would  soon  arrive,  gave  orders  that  Col.  Doni- 
phan’s regiment  should  proceed  by  El  Passo  to  join 
Gen.  Wool’s  army  en  route  to  Chihuahua.  I have 
just  learned  that  Doniphan  left  Santa  Fe  yesterday 
en  route  to  El  Passo.  We  are  much  concerned  at 
the  prospect  of  starvation  amongst  us  before  spring. 
The  supply  of  provisions  is  far  short  of  the  demand, 
and  that  to  be  drawn  from  the  country  is  far  short  of 
the  supposed  deficiency.”  [St.  Louis  Rep. 

The  Columbia  (Boone  co.)  Statesman  announces 
the  reception  of  a letter  from  Santa  Fe,  by  the  same 
arrival,  dated  on  the  I9th  November.  From  this 
letter,  the  editor  learns  that  Price’s  regiment  is  sta- 
tioned in  that  place  for  the  winter,  that  great  sick 
ness  prevails  among  the  troops;  that  there  have  been 
as  many  as  seven  deaths  in  a day,  that  loud  com- 
plaints are  made  against  the  government  by  the  sol- 
diers, because  they  have  neither  received  any  pay 
nor  have  they  been  furnished  forage  for  their  horses, 


the  consequence  of  which  is  that  most  of  their  horses 
will  die. 

We  learn  from  the  Liberty  (Mo.)  Tribune,  that  a 
trait  (1  twenty  four  government  wagons  were  al- 
ia cl  1 1 pi  ri  robbed  on  the  28th  Nov.,  by  a body  of 
about  500  Indians,  thirty  miles  below  the  crossings 
of  the  Arkansas. 

The  wagons  were  in  charge  of  Opt.  D.  S.  Marne, 
who  lost  all  his  clothing,  collected  for  a three  years’ 
expedition,  together  with  nearly  all  the  mules  at- 
tached to  the  train.  One  man,  John  Dougherty,  was 
killed,  and  four  others  wounded. 

A letter  written  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  19th  of  Nov., 
states  that  Col.  Price’s  regiment  is  stationed  at  that 
place  for  the  winter,  and  that  great  sickness  prevail- 
ed among  the  troops.  There  had  been  as  many  as 
seven  deaths  a day. 

There  are  reports,  we  sincerely  hope  unfounded 
reports,  as  many  of  those  received  through  Mexico 
are,  that  a part  of  our  forces  about  the  gulf  of  Cali 
fornia,  have  been  overcome  and  killed  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. That  it  is  false,  is  the  more  probable  from 
our  notJiaving  any  confirmation  of  the  story  by  later 
Uaies  receive  rI  ~ ip 

lexas  was,  that  if  true,  it  must  be  Col.  Fremont’s 
detalchment  that  has  suffered. 

The  posture  of  affairs  in  the  division  of  our  army 
at  Santa  Fe,  as  furnished  by  the  latest  intelligence 
from  thence,  is  rather  uncomfortable,  not  from  dread 
of  the  enemy,  but  of  suffering  starvation. 

The  main  object  for  which  “The  Army  of  the 
Centre,”  under  General  Wool  was  understood  to 
have  been  destined,  was,  to  occupy,  Chihuahua  and 
its  provinces.  This  object  Geerns  to  have  been  either 
abandoned  by  that  division  for  the  present,  or  left  to  a 
portion  of  the  forces  under  Gen.  Kearny.  General 
D'lnephan  was  to  have  left  Santa  Fe  with  a view  to 
accomplish,  what  Gen.  Wool  was  started  to  effect, 
immediately  after  our  latest  dates  from  thence. 

“army  of  the  centre.” 

Advices  have  been  received  at  New  Orleans  from 
Galveston,  Texas,  to  the  22d  December.  The  Pica- 
yune says — “There  is  a story  in  the  Galveston  News, 
told  by  a teamster  recently  from  Mexico,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Colonel  Riley  was  recently  surrounded,  at 
Mroelos,  by  500  Mexicans  under  Gen.  Urrea,  and 
that  was  no  hope  of  Col.  R’s  escape.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve a word  of  it.” 

We  hear,  (says  the  St.  Louis  Republican)  from  a 
source  entitled  to  confidence,  that  General  Wool’s 
army  has  been,  or  will  soon  be  ordered  to  march  to 
Monterey,  where  it,  together  with  all  the  disposable 
forces  under  Gen.  Taylor,  is  to  march  to  Tampico, 
and  constitute  the  advance  of  the  twenty  thousand 
men  which,  we  have  already  said,  are  to  march 
against  the  city  of  Mexico.  If  any  demonstration  is 
to  be  made  against  Chihuahua  by  Colonel  Doniphan, 
he  must,  it  is  now  certain,  do  it  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Gen.  Woo),  and  with  a force,  the  efficien- 
cy of  which  is  very  much  impaired  by  the  want  of 
almost  every  material  for  a successful  campaign. 

A letter  dated  Parras,  Mexico,  December  9,  says: 
“Col.  Yell,  Lieut.  Col.  Roane,  and  Major  Borland, 
are  under  arrest,  for  positive  disobedience  of  orders. 
The  “old  war  horse”  [Gen.  Wool]  has  ordered  a 
court  martial. 


“army  of  occupation.” 

SALTILLO. 

Dragoon  camp , near  Monterey,  Mexico , 
November  25,  1846. 

I have  just  returned  from  Saltillo,  where  I have 
been  with  the  dragoons  as  escort  to  General  Taylor, 
who  accompanied  the  command  under  Gen.  Worth, 
which  marched  from  here  for  that  place  on  the  13th 
instant. 

This  force,  in  all  numbering  about  one  thousand 
men,  marched  into  the  city  and  took  possession  of 
the  same  on  the  16th  instant,  and  Gen.  Worth,  with 
his  division  of  about  eight  hundred  men,  now  re- 
mains in  command  of  the  same. 

We  found  no  troops  in  the  city,  nor  met  with  any 
resistance  in  taking  possession  of  it.  It  is  situated 
about  fifty  miles  southwest  from  here,  and  contains 
at  present  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  As  a 
city,  it  is  far  inferior  to  Monteiey,  the  buildings  be- 
ing built  of  sun-dried  tiles  in  place  of  stone,  thus  of- 
fering, as  you  see,  a dirty  appearance  to  the  ob- 
server. 

In  the  nicer  parts  of  the  city,  however,  and  around 
the  main  plaza,  the  buildings  are  covered  with  a hard 
white  cement  which  makes  them  appear  quite  well. 
It  has  a most  magnificent  cathedral  built  of  stone, 
and  as  I surveyed  the  “thousand  and  one”  statues, 
images,  candlesticks,  crosses,  &c.,  with  wnicti  its  in- 
ner walls  and  domes  were  ornamented,  I almost  be- 
gan to  imagine  that  I was  gazing  upon  the  vast  riches 
of  the  halls  of  the  ancient  Montezumas;  but  it  was 
the  house  of  worship. 


The  entire  route  from  Monterey  to  Saltillo  lie® 
along  a narrow  valley,  varying  from  a quarter  to 
three  miles  in  extent,  while  on  either  side  t old  and 
precipitous  mountains  rise  almost  to  the  very  clouds. 
They  are  entirely  destitute  of  timber  or  vegetation 
of  any  kind,  and  the  scene  at  times  was  particularly 
grand  and  sublime.  On  one  occasion  the  sum  was 
obscured  from  our  sight  at  10  A.  M.  by  these  tower- 
ing heights.  But  I cannot  dwell  here.  The  whole 
distance  was  greatly  ascending  and  the  road  rocky 
and  broken.  As  our  route  for  the  most  part  lay 
along  the  stream  we  generally  found  plenty  of  wa- 
ter- 

On  one  of  these  narrow  defiles  the  Mexicans  had 
thrown  us  some  defences,  which  were  evacuated  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Monterey.  At  Saltillo  we  found  no 
wood  of  any  kind,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  brush  enough  from  the  Mexicans  to  boil 
our  coffee.  This  they  brought  some  ten  miles  or 
more  upon  their  backs,  or  upon  pack  mules  as  is 
customary  in  this  country.  At  Monterey  the  orange, 
lime,  lemon,  citron,  &c. — prosper  to  perfection, 
while  at  Saltillo,  ( farther  south,)  they  do  not  grow 

or  do  well.  This  is  owing  to  the  different  altitudes 
ol  the  two  places. 

But  wheal  and  apples  do  well  at  Saltillo;  at  Mon- 
terey they  are  not  raised.  Corn  grows  well  in  both 
places,  and  the  seasons  are  so  long  that  two  crops 
are  raised  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  yearly. — 
Potatoes  do  not  grow  here.  About  Saltillo  the  fields 
are  without  fences,  and  are  watched  for  safety  against 
cattle,  &c.  daily  and  nighlly  by  sentinels.  As  we  ar- 
rived at  Saltillo  we  captured  125  pack  mules,  each 
loaded  with.  300  lbs.  public  flour  destined  for  the 
Mexican  army  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  While  there  Gen. 
Taylor  detached  Capt.  Graham  and  myself,  with  our 
companies  and  an  engineer  officer,  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  and  passes  lying  south  of  that  place,  with  a 
view  of  learning  its  means  of  defence  We  were  out 
three  days  and  examined  the  country  around  for 
about  30  miles.  Found  some  strong  passes,  but  none 
so  formidable  as  those  on  the  Monterey  road  and  none 
which  could  not  be  turned  by  infantry.  They  had 
been  represented  as  stronger.  [N.  Y.  Com.  Mv. 


FROM  MONTEREY. 

Monterey,  December  1,  1846. 

The  war  between  the  Kentuckians  and  Mexicans, 
as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  has  created  no  little  ex- 
citement both  in  town  and  the  camp.  It  is  thought 
that  not  less  than  forty  Mexicans  have  been  killed 
wilhin  the  last  five  days,  fifteen  of  whom,  it  is  said, 
were  killed  in  one  day,  and  within  the  scope  of  one 
mile.  From  this  you  -will  see  that  the  boys  are  de- 
termined to  have  and  to  take  revenge  for  the  assas- 
sination of  their  comrades.  When  it  is  known  that 
no  Mexican,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
has  been  punished  for  outrages  committed  on  the 
persons  and  property  of  Americn  soldiers,  and  they 
have  been  numerous,  many  persons  will  look  at  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Louisville  Legion  in  a light 
far  from  from  condemnation,  and,  whilst  regretting 
the  cireumstances  which  have  led  to  it,  they  will 
ask  you  the  question,  “Shall  we’rest  quietly  in  our 
tents  whilst  the  enemy  is  lying  in  ambush  and  mur- 
dering our  comrades  as  they  pass  the  roads?”  Ever 
since  the  occupation  of  Matamoros  by  our  troops  the 
Mexicans  have  been  cutting  off'  our  men,  whenever 
they  could  be  found  in  convenient  places  for  the  job, 
and  the  compliment  lias  been  invariably  returned, 
generally  two  for  one,  and  this  too,  in  many  cases, 
without  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  giving  out  that  it 
is  “better  to  let  ninety-nine  guilty  go  than  punish 
one  innocent  man.”  The  first  of  these  difficulties, 
in  different  places,  find  their  origin  in  the  Mexican 
disposition  to  rob,  to  accomplish  which  they  will 
murder  an  American  if  it  be  only  to  get  possession 
ol  the  clothes  upon  his  body.  Retaliation  is  sure  to 
follow,  and  in  many  cases  the  innocent  is  made  to 
suffer  for  crimes  committed  by  his  guilty  country- 
men. This  is  a state  of  society  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted, and  no  man  in  or  out  of  Mexico  would  leel 
more  pleasure  in  recording  a termination  of  such 
proceedings;  but  I candidly  believe  that  they  will 
continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  the  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries  remain  in  the  present  unsettled 
state. 

The  trial  of  the  Alcalde’s  son  and  others  engaged 
in  tampering  with  our  men  is  set  for  to-morrow.  I 
should  not  exactly  say  trial,  lor  it  will  be  more  in 
the  shape  of  a court  of  inquiry  at  first.  1 saw  this 
young  Alcalde  this  morning  in  prison.  He  is  a 
young  and  very  interesting  man,  and  was  weighed 
down  to  the  ground  with  irons,  not  that  they  fear 
his  escape,  but  to  deter  others  from  following  in  his 
footsteps.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  but  lew  men 
w ere  engaged  in  the  business,  but  it  is  now  clearly 
ascertained  that  many  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
place  have  had  a finger  in  the  pie,  and  since  the  first 
arrest  many  of  the  first  families  of  Monterey  have 
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left,  and  the  population  of  the  place  has  decreased 
in  that  lime  nearly  one  thousand.  The  7th  regi- 
ment has  lost  many  men  by  desertion,  and  I have 
since  ascertained  that  the  number  1 spoke  of  before, 
(forty)  as  having  deserted  may  be  safely  trebled, 
and  all  since  the  25th  September.  The  regulars 
have  invariably  gone  to  the  enemy,  but  what  few  of 
the  volunteers  that  have  left  us  “tans  ceremonie ” 
have  made  tracks  for  a Christmas  dinner  in  the 
white  settlements.  The  friends  of  those  arrested, 
particularly  of  the  Alcalde,  fear  the  worst,  and  if 
they  were  hung  in  the  Plaza,  as  Gen.  Taolor  threat- 
ened, they  would  not  be  much  surprised. 

A train  of  wagons  loaded  with  provisions  started 
yesterday  for  Saltillo,  escorted  by  a company  of  in 
fanlry.  Our  dates  from  Gen.  Worth  are  as  late  as 
the  27lh.  Every  thing  is  reported  quiet,  and  the 
command  well  satisfied  with  their  location.  Nothing 
from  Gen.  Wool  since  my  last,  and  I am  unable  to 
say  whether  he  has  yet  left  Monclova  for  Parras. — 
]f  he  has  not,  he  w ill  certainly  do  it  when  begets 
short  of  provisions  and  forage. 

It  was  generally  believed  yesterday  that  a move- 
ment would  be  ma  !e  in  less  than  ten  days,  originat- 
ing r,o  Joubt  r.mii  an  order  lor  all  the  infantry  to 
sell  their  horses,  and  the  small  number  of  men  who 
were  permitted  to  leave  camp.  But  it  is  known  ge- 
nerally that  when  Captain  Rhine  otfereJ  the  services 
of  his  company  of  rangers  to  Gen.  Taylor,  they  were 
declined  on  the  ground  that  no  movement  would  be 
made  until  ordered  from  Washington,  which  the  gen. 
said  might  not  reach  him  until  after  the  silliru  of 
congress;  so  you  can  judge  what  chance  there  is  of 
an  early  move. 

The  weather  is  lovely  at  this  time,  and  forcibly 
reminds  one  of  the  spring  lime  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
great  climate,  and  blossoms,  half  blown,  and  ripe 
fruit  c„n  be  found  on  the  same  tree. 

[ Correspondent  New  Orleans  Delta. 

A Marylander  at  San  Lois  Potosi.  A corres- 
pondent ol  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  at  Monterey, 
has  had  a conversation  w ith  Henry  P.  Lyons,  one 
of  the  American  prisoners  recently  released  by  Santa 
Anna  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  Mr.  Lyons  is  a native  of 
Maryland,  and  has  been  three  limes  in  the  clutches 
of  the  Mexicans. 

He  says  that  a short  lime  before  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  and  whilst  Hays’ Rangers  were  at  or  near 
China,  he  was  shoeing  some  of  the  horses  in  that 
town,  and  after  finishing  his  work,  was  ordered  by 
Gen.  Henderson  to  remain  in  town  a short  lime  and 
dispose  of  what  iron  he  had  not  used.  The  regiment 
and  his  company,  (McCown’s)  had  been  gone  about 
an  hour  when  thirteen  Mexicans  rode  up  to  where 
he  was,  and  one  ol  them  threw  a lasso  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  immediately  pinioned  his  arms.  He  was 
then  dragged  into  the  chaparral,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  lashes  laid  upon  his  back  as  had  been  given 
to  the  Mexican  thief  near  San  Fernando,  that  is, 
thirty  six.  Alter  this  operation  was  gone  through 
with,  he  was  mounted  on  a mustang  and  taken  to 
Monterey,  where  he  arrived  on  Saturday  about  the 
same  time  the  black  fort  opened  upon  Gen.  Taylor. 
He  was  not  sutiered  to  remain  here  any  length  of 
time,  and  alter  being  lied  fourteen  inches  in  the  rear 
of  Chas.  W.  Tulls,  (1  believe  of  the  same  company), 
lw o traders  captured  near  China  tied  the  same  dis- 
tance in  his  rear,  and  two  more  captured  when  Har- 
ney went  to  the  Presidio  Rio  Grande  in  theirs,  they 
were  marched  off  to  Saltillo,  from  w hich  place,  alter 
the  news  of  the  battle  reached  it,  they  were  sent  to 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Mr.  Lyons  says  that  the  first  intimation  they  had 
ol  their  release  was  from  a Mexican  Colonel,  who 
handed  each  man  $10  irom  Santa  Anna,  and  told 
them  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart.  Other  than  the 
tying  and  lorced  marches  tire  treatment  was  good. 

it  w as  currently  reported  and  believed  iri  the  Mex- 
ican camp,  on  the  lUtli  ult.  that  Vera  Cruz  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans.  The  Colonel  was  in- 
terrogated on  that  head  by  Mr.  L.  who  answered 
that  he  believed  it  was  so.  When  asked  where  Gen. 
Ampudia  was,  he  slated  that  he  was  in  the  Castle  of 
Perole,  where  Mexico  pul  all  cowardly  generals. 

Mr.  Lyons  speaks  Spanish,  and  had  an  oppporlu- 
nity  of  learning  much  of  the  doings  of  the  enemy. — 
He  slates  that  when  Santa  Anna  was  notified  that 
the  armistice  had  been  terminated  by  our  govern- 
ment he  was  greatly  enraged,  and  accused  us  of 
breaking  our  engagement;  and  this,  too,  after  he  had 
ordered  a part  of  his  army  back  to  Saltillo  anj  the 
Pass  to  Durango.  It  was  thought  that  Gen.  Kearny 
was  marching  uown  from  New  Mexico,  and  the  force 
designated  lor  the  Pass  to  Durango  was  to  oppose  him 
at  that  point,  but  when  news  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Gen.  Wool  reached  San  Luis,  this  project  was  aban 
doried,  for  they  knew  he  would  be  first  on  the  ground. 

The  lorces  at  Sau  Luis  on  the  9tti  ult.  are  slated 
by  Mr.  Lyon*  to  have  been  23,l)lH)  infantry  and  8,000 


cavalry.  In  addition  to  the  six  gun  battery  taken  | 
from  this  place,  they  have  received  two  I8’s  from 
Perote,  and  sixteen  pieces,  such  as  2’s  4’s  and  6’s, 
from  other  places.  Provisions  were  getting  very 
scarce  in  the  valley,  and  they  were  sending  to  Chi- 
huahua and  Durango  for  corn  and  flour.  The  latter 
place  is  now  cut  off  from  them.  Santa  Anna  had  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers  on  three  occasions,  and  every 
lime  on  the  same  subject.  The  first  time  he  told 
them  that  the  force  was  so  large,  and  the  money  so 
scarce,  that  he  was  compelled  to  reduce  their  pay 
from  25  cents  to  18J  cents.  Shortly  after  it  was  re- 
duced to  12t,  and  then  to  6j.  He  pledged  them  his 
private  name  for  the  remainder  at  some  future  day. 

Mr.  Lyons  says  that  notwithstanding  the  scarcity 
of  water  on  the  road — one  stretch  of  52  miles  with- 
out a drop — they  look  for  our  forces  there,  and  are 
ditching  and  throwing  up  embankments  of  earth  all 
around  the  city.  So  terrible  has  the  name  of  Gen. 
Taylor  become,  that  the  Mexican  people  believe  he 
can  travel  100  miles  without  water. 

With  Worth  beyond  Rinconado-Wool  in  command 
of  the  Pass  to  Durango,  and  a force  which  will  short- 
ly k-,  o._  s-.oioria,  all  the  norm- 

ern  provinces  will  be  cut  off  from  the  enemy. 

Whilst  Gen.  Wool  was  eii  route  to  Parras  he  cap- 
tured at  least  1,000  mules  loaded  with  flour.  They 
were  from  Durango,  and  destined  to  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Delta  stales  that  Gen. 
Taylor  is  to  march  from  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas, 
and  will  lake  with  him  the  Baltimore  battalion,  the 
Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  volunteers,  all 
the  regulars,  witli  the  exception  of  one  company  of 
artillery,  and  one  or  two  of  the  7th  infantry.  The 
letter  giving  this  information,  is  dated  Monterey, 
December,  8th,  and  adds! 

From  this,  you  will  infer  that  the  headquarters 
will  be  at  or  near  Tampico.  It  may  still  be  8 or  10 
days  before  this  move  is  made,  although  some  of  the 
regiments  are  ordered  tc  march  next  Thursday.  As 
there  is  nothing  apprehended  from  the  enemy  at  this 
time  the  movement  will  be  made  by  easy  marches, 
stopping  sometimes  two  and  three  days  at  a place, — 
The  division  will  move  down  the  valley,  from  the  S. 
E.  end  of  the  town,  passing  through  Cayderete,  Monte 
Morales,  Linares,  Villa  Grande  and  Hidalgo,  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  200  miles  to  Victoria.  After  reaching 
the  latter  place,  a halt  will  be  made  for  some  time, 
when  a garrison  will  be  left  of  1,000  or  1,500  men, 
and  the  remainder  will  accompany  Gen.  Taylor  to- 
wards Tampico.  For  aught  I know,  a junction  may 
be  formed  at  Victoria  with  the  Iroops  under  Gen. 
Patterson,  but  I cannot  speak  with  with  any  certain- 
ty, on  this  head,  not  being  advised  of  the  move- 
ments below.  Tins  move,  leaving  Worth  and  Wool 
above  us,  argues  very  strongly,  to  my  thinking,  that 
effensive  operations,  for  the  present,  have  ceased. 

The  9teamer  Fashion  arrived  at  N Orleans  on  the 
27 1 h ult.  from  Brazos  bringing  Capt.  Yealman,  aid- 
de  camp  to  Gen.  Wool,  bearer  of  despatches  for  gov 
ernment,  and  8U  discharged  volunteers.  The  remains 
of  young  Allison,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  was 
shot  at  Monterey,  was  brought  in  the  Fashion.  John 
Chiltick,  one  of  the  Indiana  volunteers  died  on  the 
passage,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  deep.  The 
steamer  brought  a large  mail  from  the  army. 

General  Wool’s  division.  General  Wool  wa9 
encamped  within  two  mile3  of  the  city  of  Parras, 
his  force  amounting,  by  the  field  reports,  to  2,900 
men.  He  is  ordered  there  to  establish  a depot,  and 
to  levy  upon  all  supplies  belonging  to  the  Mexican 
government.  He  has  already  taken  large  quantities 
of  flour,  wheat  and  corn. 

-The  1st  and  2d  regiments  of  Indiana  volunteers, 
were  on  their  march  from  Camargo  to  join  General 
Wool. 

Gen.  Worth  was  at  Saltillo,  in  command  of  1,500 
men,  and  the  command  of  Monterey  has  been  as- 
signed to  Gen.  Butler  with  2,000  men  to  garrison  it. 

Gen.  Twiggs  and  Gen.  P.  H.  Smith,  with  their 
respective  commands,  were  at  Victoria,  and  Gen. 
Quitman,  with  his  brigade,  left  Monterey  for  Victoria 
on  the  14th  inst. 

Gen.  Taylor,  with  a squadron  of  dragoons,  also 
left  for  Victoria  on  the  15th  inst. 

Gen.  Patterson  was  to  have  left  on  the  22d  inst 
accompanied  by  the  Tennessee  regiment  of  cavalry 
for  Tampico,  via  Victoria. 

The  Alabama  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  the  2u 
regiment  of  United  Stales  artillery,  had  arrived  there 
already.  The  city  was  in  command  of  Gen.  Shields. 

Lieul.  Col.  Henry  Clay,  with  six  companiesof  the 
2d  regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  was  at  Ceralvo. 
Capt.  Willis  was  at  Mier  witn  two  companies  of  the 
same  regiment,  and  Captain,  (General  M.  B.  Larqar) 
with  a company,  is  stationed  at  Laredo. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Major  Brown,  Captain  Sleep- 
ing, was  at  Laredo,  the  stage  of  the  river  being 
such  that  she  could  not  navigate  it.  Lteut.  Tjlden 


is  about  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  river, 
which,  if  successful,  will  enable  the  steamer  to  go 
ip  to  Camargo. 

Col.  Marshall  confined  by  injuries  received  in  fall 
ng  from  his  horse,  was  recovering. 

An  express  had  reached  Gen.  Patterson  to  the 
effect  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  from  San  LOis 
Potosi  upon  Saltillo,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
Gen.  Worth. 

About  450  regulars  were  to  have  left  Camargo  on 
the  20th  (or  Monterey;  among  them  were  Captains 
Kerr’s  3nd  Hunter’s  command  of  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons. 

The  Mexican  government  recruiting  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Mexicans  are  making  great 
exertions  to  raise  troops  in  all  the  small  Mexican 
towns  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  with  some  success. 
About  the  1 5lh  instant,  Captain  Stone,  with  a do- 
tachment  of  70  men,  proceeded  to  a rancho  up  the 
Rio  San  Juan,  a distance  of  thirty  seven  miles,  where 
lie  found  about  200  Mexicans  collected,  and  among 
them  Capt.  Cantooa,  who  was  the  particular  object 
of  his  search.  Captain  C.  was  captured 

... aiiu  letters  of  instruction* 

from  Generals  Ampudia  ar.d  Parode9,  with  a quan- 
tity of  blankets,  50  stand  of  arms,  ammunition,  etc. 
were  secured.  Captain  Cantooa  was  carried  to  Ca- 
margo,,  and  put  in  prison. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst.  a Mexican  was 
taken  by  the  guards  at  Camargo,  having  made  an 
entry  into  the  powder  magazine  with  a design,  it  i* 
supposed,  of  blowing  it  up. 

Marine.  Left  about  50  vessels  in  Brazos  harbor: 
one  schooner  to  sail  next  day  for  Vera  Cruz,  with 
Mexican  prisoners;  schooner  Sea,  to  sail  same  day 
for  this  port;  steamer  Eudora,  lightering  to  get  over 
the  bar.  Schooner  Palo  Alto  was  wrecked  on  the 
South  Breaker  on  the  23d,  and  full  of  water.  Schr. 
C.  Vanderbilt  was  wrecked  on  Padre  Island;  steam 
schooner  J.  C.  Stephens  badly  aground  on  the  South 
Breaker  off  the  mouth  of  the  R'o  Grande.  Ships 
Gen.  Washington  and  Pharsalia,  with  several  other 
vessels,  were  in  the  offing  waiting  to  be  lightered. 

Tampico  assailed.  The  Ne.v  Orleans  Times  of 
the  28th  says  it  learns  from  a passenger  who  came  di- 
rect from  Tampico,  in  the  schooner  R.  M.  Johnson, 
and  left  the  schooner  at  the  South  West  Pass,  and 
look  passage  in  the  steamer  Fashion,  Irom  New  Or- 
leans, that  on  the  16th  instant  Tampico  had  been  at- 
tacked by  an  army  of  7,000  Mexican  cavalry,  who 
thought  they  would  carry  the  towq  by  coup  de  main. 
Our  troops,  however,  were  on  the  alert,  and  on  the 
Mexicans  making  their  appearance,  opened  upon 
them  a brisk  fire  of  artillery,  when  the  Mexicans 
broke  and  fled. 

Saltillo  20lh  November,  1846. 
“There  are  a great  many  Americans,  Irish  and 
English  in  this  place,  who  appear  very  well  pleased 
to  see  us.  On  the  day  o(  our  arrival,  we  were  met 
some  miles  from  the  town,  by  a whole  bevy  of ‘fair 
ones,’  who  appeared  to  be  perfectly  delighted hav- 

ing seen  no  one  from  the  ‘Stales’  lor  a long  while. 
Our  captain  of  the  day  was  very  much  struck  by  be- 
ing hailed  by  a buxom  lass,  and  asked  in  good  sound 
English,  ‘how  do  you  do?’  To  which  he  replied, 
‘where  did  you  come  from?’  ‘Cataraugus  county, 
York  state;  1 am  glad  to  see  you;  I have  seen  but 
one  white  man  for  eight  years,  and  lie  was  a niggCr!’ 
The  captain  being  from  New  York,  would  not  be- 
lieve her,  but  thinks  she  must  be  of  Irish  blood,  as 
none  other  could  perpetrate  such  a bull. 

“Our  regiment  is  finely  quartered  in  a monastery 
from  which  we  have  frightened  the  ‘friars  of  order 
grey.’  They  seemed  to  believe,  from  the  way  they 
acted,  that  we  were  truly  heathens,  as  well  as  ‘bar- 
uariana  of  ihe  north!’ 

“Saltillo  is  by  far  the  best  town  I have  seen  yet  in 
Mexico.  It  surpasses  Monterey  in  all  respects.  Tho 
Cathedral  is  a fine  building,  of  a sort  of  Moorish  or 
Saracen  order  of  architecture,  but  withal  gloomy 
within  and  disgustingly  filthy.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  gilding  upon  rude  carved  work  about  the  altars 
and  chapels;  but  1 have  seen  but  little  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  churches,  of  a solid  shape. 

“There  is  a rumor  current  here  that  a party  of 
two  hundred  Americans  were  massacred  in  Upper 
California  lately.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Lieut.  Col. 
Fremont’s  party,  as  none  other  was  known  to  be  in 
that  region.  We  hope  the  rumor  may  prove  un- 
founded. 

“Santa  Anna’s  army  is  cantoned  on  the  road  from 
Saltillo  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  advanced  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  latter  place.  I do  not  believe  he  will 
advance  upon  us.  Should  he,  however,  we  must 
abandon  Saltillo  and  fall  back  upon  the  pass  'de  lot 
Muerlos,’  or  as  far  us  Monterey.  Saltillo  we  cannot 
retain  with  less  than  5 or  6,0U0  men  and  plenty  of 
artillery,  as  we  should  have  to  fortify  several  height* 
which  overlook  the  town,  and  which,  id  pow«"ion 
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o(  an  enemy,  we  would  be  driven  out  of  in  an  hour’s 
firing.  The  place  itself  is  not  defensible,  being  com 
tnanded  by  eminences  on  all  sides.  The  ‘Muertos,’ 
er  Death’s  Passage,  we  could  defend  with  our  pre 
sent  force  for  a season  against  a host  in  arms;  and 
Monterey  with  a much  smaller  force  than  we  could 
Saltillo,  and  much  more  effectively.  There  is  no 
need  of  Saltillo:  all  we  want  is  Monterey  and  the  pass 
{os  Muertos,  and  we  have  the  coinn  unication  through 
the  mountains  sufficiently  perfect.  1 am  astonished 
that  the  Mexicans  should  have  left  the  important 
pass  of  Los  Muertos  undefended.  The  fact  is,  they 
took  the ‘big  scene’ at  Monterey,  and  rushed  head- 
long through  the  mountain,  casting  scarce  a glance 
behind. 

“Upon  our  arrival  at  Saltillo  we  captured,  some 
four  miles  beyond,  on  the  San  Luis  de  Potosi  road, 
about  30,000  pounds  of  excellent  flour,  on  the  way 
to  feed  our  enemies,  together  with  some  110  mules 
and  parks.  It  was  quite  a strike , and  will  no  doubt 
annoy  Santa  Anna  no  little.  Some  600  mules  left 
here  the  day  before  our  arrival,  with  supplies  for 
stant-i  Anna’s  army,  it  was  supposed  Gen.  Taylor 
would  send  lorwara  tinu  capiuff  mem,  out  ,,„um 

not,  and  I have  no  doubt  had  good  reason  for  his 
want  of  action. 

“The  weather  is  very  cold — about  the  same  tem- 
perature in  this  season  as  at  Baltimore.  There  is 
but  little  wood  in  the  country,  and  in  the  Mexican 
houses  no  fire  places  are  known.  I have  no  doubt 
there  is  coal  in  abundance  near  here,  and  a more 
enterprising  race  would  soon  be  comfortable  before 
good  fires.  Our  troops  are  shivering;  and  you  would 
hardly  believe  the  difference  felt  betwen  this  place, 
(Saltillo;,  and  Monterey.  A mountain  range  of 
about  an  hundred  miles  intervenes,  at  d yet  snow  and 
ice  are  common  to  Saltillo,  whilst  Monterey  enjoys 
a tropical  climate,  and  grows  all  the  fruits  of  the 
Indies.  Whilst  all  is  sunshine  and  summer  in  De- 
cember, at  Monterey,  that  month  is  the  coldest  and 
dearest  in  all  the  year  at  Saltillo,  and  plenty  of  snow 
falls,  and  frequently  severe  storms,  of  almost  Jllpinc 
wildness,  overtake  the  traveller  in  the  mountain  gor- 
ges near  the  town. 

“Since  writing  the  foregoing,  1 have  more  certain 
information  of  Santa  Anna’s  position  and  numbers. 
He  is  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  with  an 
army  of  22,000  men,  certain,  and  a daily  increasing 
augmentation  of  force.  He  has  received  twenty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  lately,  and  was  before 
well  supplied  with  light  field  pieces.  If  he  advance 
upon  us  we  must  fall  back,  even  if  reinforced  by 
Gen.  Wool,  unless  we  get  on  some  heavy  guns,  of 
which  we  are  destitute  here.  Could  we  have  some 
18’s  and  24’s,  we  might  make  a stand — 1 mean  a 
fruitful  one.  With  our  present  means,  ’(would  be 
the  height  of  foliy  to  remain  in  face  of  certain  star- 
vation, destruction,  or  capture. 

"General  Taylor  has  received  from  Santa  Anna 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  despatches  breaking  the 
armistice  brought  out  by  Major  Graham.  We  met 
the  flag  at  the  Rinconada.  ‘The  Mexican  chief  in- 
forms the  American  General  that  a peace  will  never 
be  conquered  out  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  magnani- 
nimous  Mexican  nation  cannot  listen  to  them  until 
every  North  American  soldier  is  off'  the  soil  of  a 
sister  Republic,  and  returned  to  that  of  his  own.  But 
peace,  adds  the  wily  Santa  Anna,  ‘is  a matter  for  the 
congress  of  both  nations  to  determine.  Iam  a sol 
dier,  and  will  crown  with  a glorious  victory,  the 
valor  ol  my  army,  or  die  in  the  attempt!’  Only  hear 
the  barking  of  the  poodle  pup. 

November  26th.. — "Captain  Graham  returned  last 
night  from  a tour  of  reconnoissance,some  thirty  miles 
beyond  this  place.  He  gives  a glowing  description 
ol  the  first  steppes  of  the  table  land,  spreading  out  in 
vast  extent  and  magnificent  prospect.  Captain  G. 
saw  no  signs  of  the  enemy;  and  it  is  believed  all  the 
disposable  troops  are  still  in  progress  of  concentra 
tion  upon  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  If  any  thing  occurs  I 
will  write  you  again.”  L. 

“army  of  invasion.” 

Tampico.  In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
Mexican  cavalry  in  the  vicinity,  Col.  Gates,  com- 
manding the  p.. st,  on  the  I5lh  December,  declared 
the  place  under  martial  law,  and  had  all  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  city  on  shipboard,  put  under 
arms.  On  the  16th  a search  was  made  in  the  city, 
when  about  600  stand  of  arms,  and  a quantity  of  am- 
munition were  discovered;  about  300  of  the  guns 
were  found  to  be  loaded.  The  whole  force  of  troops 
at  Tampico  on  the  16th  amounted  to  near  900  men. 
The  steam  propeller  Virginia  arrived  at  Tampico  on 
the  17th  from  Brazos  Santiago,  with  320  men,  be- 
longing to  the  Alabama  regiment.  The  steam  pro- 
pellers Tennessee  and  James  Cage,  with  troops  and 
horses  from  Brazos,  were  going  up  the  river  when 
the  shooner  H.  M.  Johnson  was  coming  out  on  the 
18th  December, 


Private  letlers  from  Tampico  state  that  our  rnen 
are  suffering  much  from  the  intermittent  fever.  The 
impression  prevails  that  Herrera  would  be  elected 
president  of  Mexico  at  the  opening  of  congress,  and 
that  overtures  of  peace  would  be  immediately  made. 


T W E N T Y-N  INTH  CONGRESS, 


SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

January  4,  1847.  The  report  of  the  commission- 
er on  pensions,  showing  the  application  of  the  navy 
pension  fund  for  1846; 

A report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  land  office; 

A report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  showing  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1846; 

And  reports  from  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  of 
persons  employed  in  his  office,  arid  of  disbursement 
of  the  contingent  fund, — were  severally  laid  before 
the  senate. 

— —‘-^“'‘Ipetitions.  Amongst  those  presented 
were  a number  from  mciaij  uisvuuiioiis,  

emplion  from  duties  upon  books  and  apparatus  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  said  colleges,  &c.;  several  for 
payment  of  the  claimants  for  French  spoliations  pri- 
or to  the  year  1800. 

The  Mexican  mar.  Memorials  were  presented  by- 
Messrs.  Cameron,  Dayton,  Faufeld,  Huntington,  Mil- 
ler, and  Vice  President  Dallas,  severally  asking  con- 
gress to  take  measures  to  bring  the  present  war  with 
Mexico  to  a close. 

A number  of  private  petitions  were  presented. 

Resolutions  on  a variety  of  subjects  were  propos- 
ed, after  which  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  public  lands, 
which,  after  some  debate,  was  deferred  until  Mon- 
day next.  The  senate  went  into  executive  session, 
and  then  adjourned. 

January  5.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  presented  a pe- 
tition from  James  W.  Schaumburg,  praying  the  se- 
nate to  take  no  action  in  regard  to  promotions  in  Ihe 
first  regiment  of  dragoons  that  will  interfere  with 
his  rank  as  an  officer  of  said  regiment;  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

A number  of  petitions  for  indemnity  for  French 
spoliations  prior  to  1800,  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Johnson,  of  Md.,  Archer,  and  others. 

The  judiciary  committee  was  instructed,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Daylon,  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  uniting  the  port  of  Jersey  city  to  the  collec- 
tion district  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Liens.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  judiciary 
committee  was  instiucted  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  so  modifying  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  liens  by  attachments  as  to  make  them 
uniform  with  the  laws  of  the  states  where  such 
liens  are  authorized. 

Pension  agents.  A bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  pensions  providing  for  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  compensation  to  pension  agents,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  mode  of  compensating  them  by  the  use  of 
moneys  in  their  hands.  The  banks  have  heretofore 
acted  as  pension  agents,  without  compensation. 

Increase  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Cameron,  submitted  a 
resolution  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
report  on  what  articles  embraced  in  the  tariff  act  of 
1846,  the  duties  can  be  increased  beyond  the  present 
rates  so  as  to  augment  the  revenue,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent said  duties  can  be  increased,  and  what  addition 
al  revenue  would  accrue  therefrom.  The  resolution 
was  laid  over  until  the  7th  inst. 

The  resolution  of  the  late  Mr.  Barrow,  calling 
upon  the  president  for  information  in  relation  to  the 
return  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  which  was  the 
special  order  for  to-day,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  bill  granting  a pension  to  Mary  MacRea, 
widow  of  Lieut.  Col.  MacRea,  late  of  the  U.  Stales 
army,  coming  up  on  its  engrossment,  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  the  ground  that,  however  me- 
ritorious might  be  the  claim  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  would  he  setting  a dangerous  precedent 
and  would  open  the  doors  of  the  treasury  to  a host 
of  applicants.  The  application  was  certainly  a no- 
vel one  for  the  army,  and  bore  no  analogy  to  the 
case  of  the  navy,  where  the  pension  fund  was  treat 
ed  by  the  prize  money  to  which  the  officers  and  sea- 
men were  entitled. 

Mr.  Benton,  had  no  fear  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
establishing  a precedent.  He  moved  to  lay  the  bill 
upon  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  again  when  the  senate 
was  more  full. 

Internal  impi ovements.  The  bill  granting  alternate 
sections  of  public  land  to  the  state  of  Michigan  for 
Ihe  completion  of  works  of  internal  improvement, 
passed  by  a vote  of  26  to  16. 

Alter  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  6,  A number  of  petition#  and  memori- 


als were  presented; one  by  Mr.  Pearce,  from  the  heirs 
of  Joshua  Barney,  for  indemnity  ior  French  spolia. 
tions  prioi  to  1800. 

By  Mr.  Benton,  from  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  that  a 
western  artist  might  be  selected  to  supply  one  of  the 
vacant  panels  in  the  rotunda,  with  a painting  illus- 
trative of  early  western  history. 

By  Mr.  T.  Clayton,  from  a large  number  of  citi- 
zens of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  that  congress  would 
adopt  measures  to  bring  the  war  with  Mexico  to  a 
speedy  close. 

The  judiciary  committee  was  discharged  from  the 
consideration  of  J.  W.  Schaumburg’s  memorial,  and 
it  was  placed  upon  the  journal  of  executive  busi- 
ness, to  be  considered  in  executive  session. 

A number  of  bills  were  reported. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  introduced  a bill  for  relief  of 
the  Mexican  railroad  company. 

Internal  improvements.  The  bill  to  apply  certain 
alternate  sections  of  the  public  domain  to  the  com- 
pletion of  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  slate 
of  Michigan,  which  was  yesterday  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mineral  lands.  The  billjo provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  mineral  lands  ol  the  U.  S.  in  <,,.o  Wis- 

consin (the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines)  came  up 
in  its  order. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Corwin  and  Phelps,  which  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, and  the  bill  was  made  the  special  order  for  Fri- 
day. 

Taxing  the  public  lands.  The  bill  declaring  the 
assent  of  congress  to  certain  states  to  impose  a tax 
upon  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by  the  U.  S.  therein, 
from  and  after  the  day  of  such  sale,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  senate  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  went 
into  executive  session,  and  after  some  time  spent 
therein  (in  the  consideration  of  a German  treaty) 
the  senate  adjourned. 

January  7.  A communication  from  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  in  relation  to  Ihe  loss  of  the  brig  of  war 
Somers,  and  one  from  the  secretary  of  war,  giving 
the  required  statement  of  appropriations  and  expen- 
ditures for  roads,  rivers,  harbors,  and  fortifications, 
were  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Revenue  and  the  tariff  After  some  minor  business, 
a discussion  occurreu  upon  Mr.  Cameron's  resolution 
calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  a re- 
port on  w hat  articles  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  the  duties 
could  be  increased  so  as  to  produce  more  revenue, 
&c.  Mr.  C.  in  his  remarks  mentioned  coal,  iron, 
copper,  and  sugar,  as  proper  articles  for  an  increase 
of  duties  upon.  _ 

Mr.  Breese,  remarked  upon  the  great  solicitude  of 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  particular  in- 
terests he  had  named. 

Mr.  Cameron,  retorted  by  some  severe  sarcastic 
hits. 

Mr.  Speight,  wished  articles  now  admitted  free  to 
be  levied  upon. 

Mr.  Lewis,  thought  the  revenue  would  be  increas- 
ed by  a further  reduction  of  duties,  and  submitted  an 
amendment  requiring  a report  with  a view  to  that 
object. 

Mr.  Niles,  condemned  the  financial  policy  of  the 
administration,  as  every  way  wrong,  anti-democratic 
and  inconsistent-  The  feeble  prosecution  of  Ihe  war 
was,  he  thought,  owing  to  the  feeble  state  of  the 
treasury.  The  government  needed  loans  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thirty-five  millions  annually,  and  yet  no  pro- 
visio  i was  proposed  for  meeting  the  interest  on  such 
loans.  Under  these  circumstances  every  man  could 
see  that  the  credit  of  the  country  must  suffer.  There 
was  one  way  in  which  tie  thought  we  could  obtain 
loans  in  the  present  emergency,  and  that  was  by 
sanctioning  a paper  currency  in  the  form  of  treasury 
notes,  which  would  be  taken  by  the  people  in  the 
cour>.e  of  business,  though  not  for  investment  by  ca- 
pitalists. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.,  offered  an  amendment,  en- 
quiring also,  whether  taxing  free  articles  would  add 
to  their  cost  to  the  consumers,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

All  the  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  adoped. 

Army  enlistments.  Mr.  Benton,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs,  reported  a bill  to  encourage 
enlistments  in  the  regular  army.  The  bill  allows  the 
recruits  the  option  of  enlisting  for  five  years,  or  for 
during  the  war,  and  gives  a bounty  ol  $6  on  enlisting 
and  $6  i,  ore  on  joining  his  regiment  Mr.  B.  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  stated,  that  the  army  now  num- 
bered 1 1 ,500  men,  and  that  5,000  more  were  requir- 
ed to  fill  up  the  ranks  already  authorized  to  be  rais- 
ed. No  accounts  had  yet  been  received  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Mexican  congress. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  however  averse  to  the  war,  could 
perceive  no  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty  al  pre- 
sent than  to  carry  it  on  with  vigor;  he  supported  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  Archer,  took  a similar  view  of  the  subject. 

The  bill  was  passed  forthwith,  through  all  its  sta- 
ges, was  sent  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in 
a short  lime  was  returned,  passed  by  that  house  as 
promptly. 

The  Louisiana  sugarplanters ’ memorial.  The  com- 
mittee on  printing  reported  that  the  memorial  be 
“not’’  printed.  It  asked  for  a restoration  of  the  ta- 
riff of  1842. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  moved  to  strike  out  the  word 
“not,”  and  followed  the  motion  with  an  eloquent  ar- 
gument. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  defended  the  report  with  much  zeal. 

The  amendment  was  adopted — ayes  21,  nays  18. 

The  senate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Jan.  4,  1847.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pa., 
apprised  the  house  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  house 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  Saturday,  he  should 
have  voted  for  the  resolution  declaring  it  inexpedi- 
ent to  tax  tea  and  coffee.  He  added,  however,  that 
he  would  he  in  favor  of  taxing  all  articles,  including 
the  fr»e  list,  during  the  war  with  Maxioo. 

Negotiations  with  Mexico,  and  appropriations  for  ob- 
taining a satisfactory  peace.  Mr.  Preston  King,  pre- 
vious notice  having  oeen  given,  asked  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  house  to  introduce  the  following  bill, 
viz: 


AN  ACT  making  further  provisions  for  the  expen- 
ses attending  the  intercourse  between  the  United 

Stales  and  foreign  nations. 

Whereas  a state  of  war  now  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  which  it 
is  desirable  should  be  terminated  upon  terms  just 
and  honorable  to  both  nations;  and  whereas  assuran- 
ces have  heretofore  been  given  to  the  government  of 
Mexico  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  president  to 
settle  all  questions  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
most  liberal  and  satisfactory  terms,  according  to  the 
rights  of  each,  and  the  mutual  interests  and  security 
of  the  two  countries;  and  whereas  the  president  mr  y 
be  able  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  prior  to  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress, if  means  for  that  object  are  at  his  disposal; 
and  whereas,  in  the  adjustment  of  so  many  compli- 
cated questions  as  now  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  may  possibly  happen  that  an  expenditure  of 
money  will  be  called  for  by  the  stipulations  of  any 
treaty  which  may  he  entered  into:  Therefore — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  mid  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Ike  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  enable 
the  president  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  re- 
storation of  peace  with  Mexico,  whenever  it  shall 
be  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any 
territory  which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by  or  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted:  Provided,  always.  That  any  per- 
son escaping  into  the  same  from  whom  labor  or  ser- 
vice is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  or.e  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  out  of  said  territory  to  the  person  claiming 
his  or  her  labor  or  service. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  he  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  enable  the  president  to 
conclude  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  republic  of  Mex 
ico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event  that  said  treaty, 
wheo  signed  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  two  go- 
vernments, and,  being  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  same,  or  any  part  there- 
of ; full  and  accurate  accounts  for  which  expenditure 
shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  congress  at  as  early 
a day  as  practicable. 


Objection  being  made  to  the  reception  of  the  bill 
Mr.  P.  King  moved  to  postpone  the  special  order,  sc 
as  to  enable  him  to  introduce  said  bill.  On  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Arnold,  Ashmun,  Ben- 
ton, Jas.  Black,  Blanchard,  Brinkerhoff,  Broadliead 
Buffington,  Win.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Campbell,  Car- 
roll.  Collarner,  Cranston,  Cummins.  Delano.  De  Mott 
Dillingham,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  John  H.  Ewing,  Farari, 
Foot,  Giddmgs,  Gordon.  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hale,  Ham- 
lin, Hampton,  Harper,  Hastings.  E.  B.  Holmes,  Hough 
John  W.  Houston,  Sami.  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hun- 
gerford,  Washington  Hunt.  James  B.  Hunt,  Joseph  R 
Ingcrsoll.  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Daniel  P.  King. 
Preston  King.  Leib,  Levin,  Lewis,  Long,  McGaughey, 
Mcllvame,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Moulton,  Peudle- 
ton,  Pei  tit.  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ralhbun.  Ripley,  Julius 
Rockwell  Root,  Runk,  Russell,  Sawiellc,  Scammon, 
b . nek,  , aa™an’  Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert 
bmith,  Caleb  15.  Smith,  Strohm,  Sykes,  Bcnj.  Thomp- 


son, James  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tihlen,  Vance.  Vin- 
ton, Wentworth,  Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Wilmot 
Winthrop,  Wood — 88. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Barringer,  Bayly, 
Bedioger.  Bell,  Briggs,  Jas.  A.  Black,  Bowdon,  Bow- 
lin, Boyd,  Milton  Brown,  Win.  G Brown,  Bnrt,  Cath- 
cart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman.  Chase,  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Cocke,  Cottrell,  Crozier,  Cull  mi,  Cunningham,  Dar- 
ffan,  Garrett  Davis,  Dockery,  Douglass,  Erdman,  Edwin 
H.  Ewing,  Ficklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Giles.  Graham,  Gri- 
der, Haralson,  Harmanson,  Hilliard,  Huge,  Hopkins, 
Geo.  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Hunter,  Chns. 
J Ingersoll,  Jos.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Geo.  W. 
Jones,  Kaufman,  Kennedy,  Lawrence,  Leake,  Leffl'-.r, 
Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClernand,  McCrate,  Mc- 
Daniel. Jos.  J.  McDowell,  Jas.  McDowell,  McHenry, 
John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Marlin,  Morse,  Norris,  Owen, 
Parish,  Payne,  Perrill,  Perry,  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Reid, 
Relfe.  Roberts.  Sawyer,  Leonard  H.  Sims,  Simpson, 
Tons.  Smith,  Robt.  Smith,  Starkweather,  Tibodeaux, 
Thotnasson.  Jacob  Thompson,  Thibbatts,  Treadway, 
Trnmbo.  Wick,  Woodward — S9. 

The  bill,  of  course,  could  not  at  present  be  intro- 
duced. 

Personal  explanations.  Mr.  Bayly,  of  Va.,  rose  and 
made  an  explanation  in  reference  to  language  at 
whioh  M,-.  a.  Davis,  uf  Ky.,  butt  taken  exception. — 
Mr.  Davis  rose  and  accepted  the  explanation,  and 
would  not  have  used  the  language  he  had  in  reply,  if 
he  had  so  understood  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Bayly  said:  The  declaration  of  the  gentleman 
is  w hat  1 had  a right  to  expect.  His  remarks,  made 
under  a misconception  of  my  meaning,  led  me,  in 
the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  moment,  to  undue  expres- 
sions in  reply  to  him,  and  I now  wish  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. He  satisfactorily  explains  the  words  to  which, 
at  the  time,  I thought  I had  a right  to  except.  I said 
to  him,  if  he  intended  to  impute  to  me  a false  refer- 
ence to  him,  “it  was  a lie  ” In  justice  to  him  as 
well  as  myself,  I withdraw  that  language,  and  desire 
it  to  be  considered  as  never  having  been  uttered. 
president’s  message, 

Recommending  an  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a general  to  command 

The  Speaker,  laid  before  the  house  the  following: 
Washington,  Dec.  29,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

In  order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mexico  with 
vigor  and  success,  it  is  necessary  that  authority 
should  be  promptly  given  by  congress  to  increase  the 
regular  army,  and  to  remedy  existing  defects  in  its 
organization.  With  this  view  your  favorable  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  which  accompanied  my  message  of  the  Sth 
inst.,  in  which  he  recommended  that  ten  additional 
regiments  of  regular  troops  shall  be  raised  to  serve 
during  the  war. 

Of  the  additional  regiments  of  volunteers  which 
have  been  called  for  from  several  of  the  states,  some 
have  been  promptly  raised,  but  this  has  not  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  all;  the  existing  law,  requiring  that 
they  should  be  organized  by  the  independent  action 
of  the  state  governments,  has  in  some  instances  oc- 
casioned considerable  delay,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain 
when  the  troops  required  Curi  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  field. 

It  is  our  settled  policy  to  maintain,  in  time  of 
peace,  as  small  a regular  army  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  will  permit.  In  a state  of  war, 
notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  with  which  our 
volunteer  citizen  soldiers  can  be  brought  into  the 
field,  this  small  regular  army  must  be  increased  in 
its  numbers  in  order  to  render  the  whole  force  more 
efficient. 

Additional  officers  as  well  as  men  then  become  in- 
dispensable. Under  the  circumstances  of  our  ser- 
vice, a peculiar  propriety  exists  for  increasing  the 
officers,  especially  in  the  highest  grades.  The  num- 
ber of  such  officers  who,  from  age  and  other  causes, 
are  rendered  incapable  of  active  service  in  the  field, 
has  seriously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  it  ap- 
pears that  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  regimental 
field  officers  are  either  permanently  disabled,  or  are 
necessarily  detached  from  their  commands  on  other 
duties.  The  long  enjoyment  of  peace  has  prevented 
us  from  experiencing  much  embarrassment  from  this 
cause;  but  now,  in  a state  of  war,  conducted  in  a fo- 
reign country,  it  has  produced  serious  injury  to  the 
public  service. 

An  efficient  organization  of  the  army,  composed 
of  regulars  and  volunteers,  whilst  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Mexico,  it  is  believed,  would  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  a general  officer  to  take  command  of 
all  our  military  forces  in  the  field. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  services  of 
such  an  officer  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  and 
should  be  dispensed  with  upon  the  reduction  of  the 
army  to  a peace  establishment. 

1 recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a general  officer,  to  serve 
during  the  war. 


It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  early  action 
should  be  had  by  congress  upon  the  suggestions  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration,  as  necessary  to  en- 
sure active  and  efficient  service  in  prosecuting  the 
war  before  the  present  favorable  season  for  military 
operations  in  the  enemy’s  country  shall  have  passed 
away.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

The  message  was  referred  to  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Increase  of  the  army.  The  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  bill  from  the  committee 
of  military  affairs,  to  raise  for  a limited  time,  an  ad- 
ditional military  force. 

Mr.  Schenck,  made  an  unavailing  effort  to  have  thii 
bill  referred  as  the  message  just  read,  had  been,  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole. 

An  interesting  debate  upon  the  bill  occupied  the 
committee  for  the  residue  of  the  day,  during  which 
various  amendments  to  the  bill  were  proposed. 

Mr.  Tibbatls,  of  Ky.,  proposed  an  addition  to  the 
bill  by  including  his  own  measure  for  increasing  the 
monthly  pay  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and 
Tor  nlln  wing  bounty  lande- 

Mr.  Ralhbun,  of  N.  York,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
following  proviso  from  the  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee: 

Provided,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  to  ap- 
point such  of  the  commissioned  officers  authorized 
by  this  act  as  may  not  be  appointed  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  which  appointments  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  senate  at  their  next  session,  for  their  advice 
and  consent. 

Mr.  Haralson,  proposed  verbal  amendments,  and 
Mr.  Owen  other  amendments. 

Mr.  McGaughey,  was  opposed  to  the  war  in  its  in- 
ception and  in  the  manner  of  its  progress.  It  was  an 
aggressive  war,a  presidential  war,  and  a war  of  con- 
quest. Mr.  McG.  contended  that  the  executive  had 
taken  possession  of  the  conquered  country  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  longer  the  war  had 
progressed  the  worst  it  had  become.  He  was  oppos- 
ed to  adding  another  inch  of  territory  to  the  Union, 
north  or  south,  and  if  the  Union  should  ever  be  dis- 
solved, it  would  be  the  fruits  of  this  aggressive  poli- 
cy. As  for  Texas,  we  had  it  and  he  was  in  favor  of 
making  the  best  of  a bad  bargain. 

Mr.  Owen,  defended  the  right  of  Texas  to  main- 
tain her  independence  and  the  necessity  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  was  in  favor  of  increasing  the  army 
by  adding  to  the  volunteer  force  of  the  country,  and 
not  as  proposed,  to  the  regular  regiments.  He  was 
also  opposed  to  the  enormous  increase  of  power 
which  gave  the  executive  the  right  to  add  four  hun- 
dred officers  to  the  army.  He  was  forgiving  the 
states  the  power  to  choose  their  own  officers. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  5. — Commanding  general.  Mr.  Ha- 
ralson, from  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  communication  received  yes- 
terday from  the  president,  asked  leave  to  make  a 
report.  Leave  was  granted.  Mr.  H.  said,  he  had 
been  instructed  to  ask  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as 
relates  to  the  appointment  of  a general  officer,  and 
that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  report  was  agreed 
to  without  a call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Personal  explanations.  Mr.  P.  King,  of  N.  York 
asked  leave  to  make  a personal  explanation,  which 
being  granted,  Mr.  K.  commenced  to  read  from  se- 
veral leaves  ol  manuscript  his  reasons  for  introduc- 
ing the  bill  which  was  yesterday  presented  by  him 
to  the  house  of  representatives.  Something  was  said 
of  slavery,  and  as  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered, 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala.,  asked  if  a member  could  read 
a speech  when  asking  permission  to  make  a personal 
explanation? 

The  Speaker,  said  he  could  not  assume  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  designed  to  say.  The  house  had 
given  him  leave  to  speak  and  he  could  not  control 
him. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  not  the  hour  rule  operate  to 
limit  the  gentleman? 

The  Speaker.  The  hour  rule  will  operate. 

Mr.  King,  now  went  on  to  read  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  particularly 
in  favor  of  that  feature  of  the  bill  which  looks  to  ' he 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Mexican  territory  to 
be  annexed  by  this  government  to  the  Union.  The 
non-existence  of  slavery  should  be  a sine  qua  non 
with  him,  and  he  should  ask,  as  he  had  before,  and 
should  ask  again,  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited 
by  law  from  the  territory.  He  desired  that  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  should  be  enacted  into  a law.  The 
time  had  come  when  congress  should  set  its  face 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  upon  this  continent. 
The  strength  of  the  country,  it  was  said,  rested  with 
the  free  states,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  country 
to  have  as  much  free  territory  as  possible.  No  state 
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voluntarily  would  consent  to  make  slaves  a part  of 
its  population.  Many  states  having  slaves  had  abo- 
lished slavery,  and  thus  we  are  bound  to  presume 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  not  in  harmony 
with  our  institutions.  The  speech  created  much  ex- 
citement. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Ala.,  moved  that  hereafter  no 
member  should  be  allowed  to  make  a personal  ex- 
planation if  25  members  objected;  which  being  rul- 
ed to  be  now  out  of  order,  Mr.  H.  gave  notice  that 
he  should  hereafter  introduce  it. 

Question  of  privilege.  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  asked 
leave  to  offer  the  following  resol  jlion: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  elections  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  and  report  to  this  house  whether 
Edward  D.  Baker,  a member  of  this  house,  and  who 
has  received  a commission  in  the  general  govern- 
ment has  been  entitled  to  a seat  upon  this  floor. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  rose  to  a point  of  order.  Mr.  Baker 
was  not  a member  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Schenck,  contended  that  any  gentleman  who 
had  occupied  a seat  upon  this  floor  and  drawn  pay 
for  his  services  here,  was  liable  to  be  arraigned  up- 
on a question  of  privilege.  The  acceptance  of  a 
commission  from  the  government  invairaatea  me 
election  of  Mr.  Baker  to  a seat  in  congress.  He  did 
not  present  the  question  as  one  of  an  abstract  or  a 
personal  character,  but  as  an  important  one  which 
might  be  raised  hereafter.  The  constitution  denied 
a member  of  congress  to  hold  any  other  office  — 
Theie  were  great  and  vital  questions  involved  in  this 
matter,  and  we  owed  it  to  the  country  and  to  one 
another  to  inquire  whether  such  things  could  be 
done.  " 

The  question  in  reference  to  another  person  was 
likely  to  come  before  the  house  in  a very  few  days. 
The  legislature  of  Arkansas  had  declared  the  seat 
of  Governor  Yell  vacant,  and  the  election  of  a sue 
cessor  had  taken  place.  He  supposed  he  would  be 
here  in  a few  days,  and  he  did  not  think  the  house 
would  do  otherwise  than  to  declare  the  seat  of  Gov. 
Yell  vacant,  and  his  successor  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  resolution  was  then  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  elections  by  unanimous  consent. 

Increase  of  the  army.  The  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  charged  the  whigs  for  the 
second  time  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
my. He  spoke  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Gentry,  Hudson, 
and  McGauhey. 

Mr.  Hilliard',  of  Ala.,  continued  the  debate  in  de- 
fence of  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  in 
favor  of  voting  all  supplies  and  men  necessary  to 
carry  it  on.  Mr.  H.  commented  upon  the  civil  go- 
vernments established  in  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  claimed  that  the  laws  of  nations  should  be  ob- 
served. The  memory  of  Geri.  Harrison  was  vindi- 
cated from  a violation  of  power  corresponding  with 
that  of  Com.  Stockton,  which  had  been  charged  up- 
on him  by  the  declaration  that  the  acts  of  the  two 
were  of  a similar  character.  Mr.  H.  asserted  that 
there  was  no  parallel  between  the  two  acts.  But 
what  had  been  done  in  Mexico  was  in  violation  of 
that  law  of  nations  upon  which  rested  the  bonds  of 
all  international  union,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
which  all  ought  to  be  most  anxious. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  Mr.  H.  made  allu- 
sion to  the  continued  assaults  in  the  house  upon  sla- 
very and  the  south,  and  spoke  with-some  feeling  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Gordon,  of  N.  York,  who  had  declared 
that  all  the  conquered  provinces  eff  Maxico  should 
belong  to  the  United  States,  and  that  ail  of  them 
should  be  free.  A similar  sentiment  had  been  ad- 
vanced to-day,  and  to  all  such  sentiments  he  would 
say,  keep  aloof.  The  south  will  bear  much,  but  it 
will  not  submit  to  a violation  of  its  rights.  A time 
■will  come,  when  this  interference  will  lead  to  that 
dissolution  of  the  Union  which  all  of  us  ought  to  be 
most  anxious  to  avert  The  south  asked  to  be  allow- 
ed to  do  what  it  liked  with  its  own.  Slavery  was 
a state  institution,  it  ought  never  to  be  discussed  up- 
on this  floor.  For  one  he  was  ready  to  adhere  to  the 
Missouri  compromise,  bad  as  it  was  for  the  south. 
He  would  abide  by  it,  and  the  south  would  abide  by 
it  in  good  faith  if  let  alone* 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Pa.,  here  asked  leave  to  put  a ques- 
tion to  the  member  from  Alabama.  Did  not  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  support  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  that  with  the  existence  of  slavery  there 
ipd  without  any  limitation  to  its  extension? 

Mr.  Hilliard.  I did,  but  1 took  the  bill  as  it  was 
presented  to  me,  and  as  it  come  from  the  senate;  but 
I am  now  willing,  in  good  faith,  to  preserve  this 
compromise. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  la.,  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  of  N.  York,  renewed  the  motion.— 
The  committee  rose. 

Mr,  Haralson,  offered  a resolution  to  close  the  de- 
bat* upon  the  bill  to-morrow  at  two  o’clock. 


Mr.  Root,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  upon  the  table, 
but  before  the  queston  could  be  put  a motion  to  ad- 
journ was  carried,  71  to  67. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  6.  f fm.  H.  Brockenbrovgh,  re- 

presentative from  Florida,  appeared,  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat. 

A commanding  general.  Mr.  Hamlin,  made  a pri- 
vilege motion,  viz:  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  yes- 
terday, by  which  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
military  affairs,  on  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  recommending  the  appointment  of 
a lieutenant-general,  was  laid  upon  the  table;  on 
which  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  as  fol 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adam=,  Anderson,  Benton, 
brings,  Bowden,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brodhead,  Cathcarl, 


R.  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobh,  Cottrell. 
Cullom,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  De  Mott,  Douglass 
Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Foster,  Fries,  Gordon, 
Grover,  Hamlin.  Hastings,  Henly,  Hoge,  Hopkins,  G.  S. 
Houston.  Hungerfurd,  J.  B.  Hunt.  Chas.  J Ingersoli, 
Jas.  H.  Johnson,  A Johnson,  G W.  Jones,  S.  Jones, 
Kaufman.  Kennedy,  P.  King.  Leake.  Leffler,  L ib.  La 
Sere,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclny,  McClernaud,  McDan- 
iel, Jos.  J.  McDowell.  Jas.  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P. 
Marlin',  Morris,  Muisc,  M... .!>««,  Nor,;.-.  Porn«.  Parry 
Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Rathbun,  Reid,  Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts, 
Russell,  Sawtell,  Scammon,  Leo.  H.  Sims,  Robert 
Smith.  Stanton,  Starkweather,  Strong,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Thurman.  Towns,  Treadway,  Wentworth,  Whea- 
ton. Wick,  Williams,  Yost — 8d. 

NAYS — Messrs  Arnold,  Ashman,  Bayly,  Bell,  Jas- 
A.  Black,  Blanchard,  Brinkerhoflf,  M.  Brown,  Buffing- 
ton. Burt,  W.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H Campbell.  Carroll, 
J.  G.  Chapman,  A.  A.  Chapman,  Cocke.  Collamer, 
Cranston,  Crozier.  G.  Davis.  Delano.  D ’ckery,  Edwin 
H.  Ewing,  Foot.  Gentry,  Giddings,  Giles,  Graham,  Gri- 
der, Grinnell.  Hale.  Hampton,  Haralson,  Harper  Hil- 
liard, S D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Hun- 
ter. Jos.  R.  Ingersoli,  Jenkins,  Daniel  P.  King,  Levin, 
Lewis,  Long,  McCrate,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mc- 
Ilvaine.  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Owen,  Pendleton, 
Penit.  Pollock.  Ramsey.  Ripley,  Julius  Rockwell,  Root, 
Runk,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Seddon,  Severance,  Simpson, 
Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smi:h,  Thos.  Smith,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Stephens,  Strohm,  Thibodeaux,  Thomnsson, 
Benj.  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Trumbo,  Vance,  Vinton, 
White,  Winthrop,  Woodward,  Young — 84. 

Quite  a sensation  was  produced  in  the  house  by 
this  decision. 

Mr.  Houston,  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Haralson  should 
change  his  motion,  which  was,  to  lay  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  table,  but  that  gentleman  re- 
plied that  he  was  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
committee. 

The  Speaker  decided,  that  the  motion  to  lay  the 
report  on  the  table,  was  next  in  order. 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  stood — ayes  92, 
nays  97. 

The  report  wa9  then  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Additional  army.  On  the  order  to  close  the  debate 
upon  the  bill  for  adding  ten  regiments  to  the  regular 
army  at  12  o’clock,  the  previous  question  was  call- 
ed, and  the  yeas  and  nays  demanded.  They  stood — 
yeas  93,  nays  94. 

This  was  the  third  close  vote  of  the  day. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  bill,  and  the  debate  was  resumed. 

Mr.  V.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  against  the  course  of 
the  administration,  and  Mr.  Bedingcr,  of  Va.,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  war,  each  occupied  their  hour. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  of  N.  York,  introduced  a substitute 
for  the  whole  bill,  contemplating  the  employment  of 
a large  body  of  volunteers,  instead  of  increasing  the 
regular  army.  His  was  a practical,  business  speech. 

The  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan’t.  7. — The  Army  Bill — The  house, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Harralson,  of  Geo.  decided  to  ter- 
minate the  debate  on  the  army  bill  on  Satuiday  (to- 
day) at  2 o’clock. 

By  a vote  of  69  to  64,  the  house  went  into  cornr 
miltee  on  said  bill. 

Mr.  Dargin  of  Ala.  regretted  that  the  army  had 
ever  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  Having  crossed,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  they  should  go  to  the  halls 
of  the  Monlezumas!  He  would  rather  mark  out  a 
line,  and  defend  it,  and  thus  show  the  world,  that  we 
bad  gone  to  war  to  secure  an  honorable  peace. 

He  did  nol  mean  to  censure  the  administration,  but 
only  to  express  his  own  opinion.  And  now  he  would 
ask.  shall  we  take  any  territory  from  Mexico  if  the 
north  will  not  divide  it  with  us?  Shall  our  sons  from 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere  fight 
battles  to  make  free  Slates.  1 desire,  said  Mr.  D., 
to  see  this  question  setlted  here,  and  that  we  may 
now  kDow  for  what  we  fight,  and  whether  for  the 
north  and  south,  or  for  the  north  alone.  Give  us  the 
tejritory  south  of  36 — 30  for  a slave  country.  This 
he  said,  to  northern  men.  If  they  rofuse  to  do  this, 
this  Union  at  once  must  sink.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  this  wnatever.  The  Union  was  instituted 
for  our  good  and  our  common  good.  If  the  Missouri 
compromise  was  to  be  violated,  from  the  day  it  was 


done  we  might  date  the  downfall  of  the  American 
Union.  Take  this  as  the  admonition  of  a man  who 
may  not  address  you  again  or  represent  his  constitu- 
ents hereafter  upon  this  floor.  His  honest  convic- 
tion was  that  the  Union  could  not  last  one  day  after 
the  compromise  was  violated.  He,  therefore,  be- 
seeched  all  men  to  act  up  to  this  compromise,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union.  But  there  were  real  dangers 
hanging  over  the  country  at  this  time,  and  it  was 
time  for  men,  withoul  regard  to  party,  to  rally  as 
one  man  to  remove  the  difficulties. 

The  debate  immediately  turned  upon  this  all  ab- 
sorbing theme,  and  the  army  seemed  no  longer 
thought  of. 

Mr-  Seddon  of  Va.,  spoke  of  the  slave  question  as 
a momentous  one,  one  which  the  north  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with.  They  have  no  right  to  say  that 
all  this  territory  shall  be  free.  The  country  could 
not  c arry  on  a war  upon  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Giover  of  N.  Y.  followed,  in  favor  of  making 
the  territory  free.  He  had  no  fears  of  the  matter 
dissolving  the  Union.  The  South  would  rally  under 
it,  and  enjoy  it  for  ages.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
®ar — in  lavDLof  the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  that 
he  would  demand,  as  he  believed  the  whole  democra- 
cy o!  the  north  would,  that  all  territory  hereafter  an- 
nexed should  be  free  territory.  He  would  vote  to 
put  slavery  upon  no  soil  where  it  did  not  now  exist. 
The  compromise  did  not  require  that  foreign  country, 
now  free,  should  be  converted  into  slave  territory 
and  it  was  selfish  to  ask  it  He  had  voted  for  the 
admission  of  Texas  with  slavery,  because  the  instilu- 
t on  already  existed  there;  but  there  was  no  slavery 
in  Mexico,  barbarous  as  that  nation  was. 

This  speech  called  up,  by  turns,  as  it  pregressed, 
Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky.,  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Ala.,  and  Mr. 
Sedden,  of  Va  , each  of  whom  put  pointed  questions, 
to  which  Mr.  S.  as  pointedly  replied. 

The  committee  rose. 

The  house  passed  the  army  enlistment  bill,  through 
all  its  stages,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  senate. 

The  house  adjourned. 


ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIA  1'IONS. 

The  official  estimates  of  the  appropriations  required 
for  the  public  service  were  laid  before  congress  on  the 
7th  ult.,  as  follows: 

Additional  appropriations  for  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June, 

1847,  $8,190,215  64 

Appropriations  for  the  vear  ending  30th 
June,  1848,  ' 45,781,784  51 

$53,972,000  15 

The  additional  appropriations  required  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30 tli  June,  1847 , are  thus  given: 

Civil  list,  foreign  imercou.se  and  miscel- 
laneous $116,700  72 

Deficiency  in  regular  revenues  from  post- 
age 550,000  00 

Military  department  4,793,000  00 


To  the  estimates  is  added  a statement 
sh  living  the  indefinite  appropriations 
for  the  service  of  the  three  last  quar- 
ters of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30ih 
June,  1847,  made  by  former  ac  s of 
congress,  of  a permanent  character, 
amounting  to 

Viz — Civil  li-t,  foreign  inter- 
course and  miscellaneous  879.344  13 

Pensions  381,000  00 

Interest,  &c.,  public  debt 
and  treasury  noies  1,036,986  82 

Redemption  of  the  residue 

of  the  loan  of  1841  3,000  000  00 

Reimbursement  of  treasury 
notes  issued  under'the  se- 
veral acts  prior  to  the  act 
of  July  22,  1846,  430,183  97 


$5,459,700  72 


2,730,514  92 


8,190,215  64 


Of  the  first  item  in  the  above,  no  less  than  $65,042  27 
is  to  pay  for  books  which  have  been  furnished  to  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives,  under  resolutions 
which  they  have  adopted. 

The  extra  amount  called  for  by  the  military  depart- 
ment is  distributed  as  follows: 

For  pay  of  volunteers,  under  resolution 
of  8th  August,  1846, 

For  pay  of  volunteers,  under  act  13th  of 
May  1846, 

For  travelling  allowance  of  volunteers 
For  transportation  and  supplies  in  the 
quarter  master’s  departmest 
For  services  of  private  physicians  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  absence  of  a 
number  of  the  regular  appointed  offi- 
cers of  volunteers 


130.000 

143.000 

500.000 

4,000,000 


20,000 


4,793,000 

The  items  of  the  appropriations  required  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1848,  are  as  follows: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse 
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and  miscellaneous  $4,477,813  49 

Army  proper  6,046,598  25 

Volunteers  17,932,331  00 

Fortifications,  Ordnance, 

&o.  1,720,57  1 00 

Indian  department  1,231,614  00 

Pensions  1,303,700  00 

Naval  establishments  9,004,727  74 


41,717.355  48 


To  the  estimates  are  added  statements 
shewing: 

1.  Tlio  appropriations  for  the  service  of 

the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June.  1848, 
made  by  former  acts  of  congress  of  a per- 
manent character,  amounting  to  3,330,144  72 

Viz: 

Civil  List,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscellane- 
ous 1,046,SOO  00 

Armingjand  equipping  mili- 
tia 200,000  00 

Civilization  of  Indians  10,000  00 

Pensions  675.000  00 

Interest,  &c„  public  debt  1,408,344  72 

2.  Ttie  existing  appropriations  which 
will  require  to  be  expended  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  36th  June,  1843,  amounting 

to  73  4,091  31 

Consisting  of  the  following  items,  viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse 
and  miscellaneous  519.736  31 

Army  proper  50,000  00 

Harbors  and  rivers  24.209  00 

Pensions  124,900  00 

Indian  department  4,299  00 

$45,781,784  61 

Under  tiie  head  of  civil  list,  foreign  in- 
tercourse and  miscellaneous  included. 

For  supplying  deficiency  in  revenue 
from  postage,  including  the  expenditure 
for  the  two  Atlantic  Mail  Steamers 
which  are  by  contract  to  be  in  operation 
during  the  year  554.099 

For  survey  of  the  coa-t  of  the  U.  S.  in- 
cluding compensation  to  superintendent 
assistants  116,000 

The  estimates  for  the  army  proper  show  an  increase 
on  those  of  last  year  of  $341,471  58. 

Tne  estimates  tor  the  pay,  subsistence.  &c.,  of  the 
army  are  as  follows: 

Pay.  Sub.  Forage.  Serv’ts.  Total 
General  staff  $171,172  63,524  52,800  6,030  293,526 
Corps  of  engi- 
neers 43,392  16,493  10,848  1,500  72,238 

Corps  of  topo- 
graphical en- 
gineers 22,892  13,797  9,120  1,260  47,060 

Ordnance  do  120,618  10,977  7,584  1,020  140^099 

Two  regim’ts 
of  mounted 

dragoons  267,744  25,550  16,320  2,220  311,834 

Regiment  of 
mounted  ri- 
flemen 100,632  12,775  8,160  1,110  122,677 

Four  regim’ts 

of  art  llery  489,163  64,532  3.064  5,520  567,284 

Eight  regim’ts 

of  infantry  924,960  99,864  9,216  8,640  1 042,680 

Miscellaneous  50,432  203,203  8,000  5,680  266,315 

2,191,010  515,620  130,112  31,930  2 868  722 
The  estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  the  pay,&c., 
of  general  and  staff  officers  provided  lor  the  organization 
of  the  volunteers,  is  $233,921. 

The  estimate  for  volunteers  are — for  a contingent  force 
of  10,000  men — two  thousand  of  which  to  he  mounted; 
and  for  10  OoO  men  in  active  campaign — nine  regiments 
of  foot  and  one  of  horse. 

Those  for  the  military  academy  an  increase  of  $24,430 
on  $123,976. 

The  estimates  for  fortifications  are  $585,600,  which  is 
$324  ,100  les*  than  last  year  although  $90,000  is  asked 
for  new  works,  viz:  $50,000  for  constructing  a dyke  for 
closing  Hog  Island  Channel  in  Charleston  harbor,  S.C. 
and  $40,000  for  constructing  a sea  wall  and  breakwater 
on  the  Great  Brewster  Island  for  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  principal  ship  channels  into  the  harbor 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

For  armories,  arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war,  theesti 
mates  are  $886,565,  against  1,174,698  last  year. 

For  fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians,  $1,231,614  is  asked, 
against  $933,694  16  last  year;  but  $374,101  is  to  car- 
ry out  treaties  negotiated  during  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress. 

For  pensions  $1,302,700  is  asked,  against  $1,699,000 
last  year. 

In  the  naval  estimates  there  is  a decrease  in  the  esti- 
mate lor  pay  of  $278,929;  and  an  increase  for  increase, 
repair,  armament  and  equipment,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
vessels,  including  coal  for  steamers  and  purchase  of 
hemp,  of  $1,450,000. 

Also,  an  increase  in  the  item  for  improvement  of  navy 
yards,  of  $216,839. 

In  the  item  of  $724,284  31  of  existing  appropriations 
required  to  be  expended  in  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1848,  is  included  $215,129  for  expenses  of  the  Smith 
soiiian  Institute. 

The  e-timates  for  the  support,  &.C.,  for  light  houses 
are  $402  325  80,  and  comprise  the  maintenance  of  233 
light  houses  and  30  floating  lights,  which  are  distributed 
among  the  states  as  follows: 


Maine 

Light  Houses. 
29 

Floating  lights 

New  Hampshire 

4 

— 

Massachusetts 

38 

1 

Rhode  Island 

9 

— 

Vermont 

1 

— 

Connecticut 

10 

1 

New  York 

35 

2 

New  Jersey 

3 

— 

Pen  nsylvania 

2 

— 

Delaware 

11 

3 

Maryland 

13 

1 

Virginia 

8 

8 

North  Carolina 

6 

9 

South  Carolina 

4 

1 

Georgia 

5 

1 

Ohio 

11 

— 

Louisiana 

11 

— 

Florida 

12 

2 

Michigan 

14 

1 

Alabama 

3 

— 

Mississippi 

3 

— 

Illinois 

1 

— 

Indiana 

,1 

— 

Wisconsin 

4 

— 

238  30 

Ttie  above  is  only  a brief  synopsis  of  the  estimates 
submitted  to  congress,  and  which  are  contained  in  a 
printed  document  of  166  pages. 

[Corr.  N.  Y Cour.  41  Enq. 
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Maine. — Elections,  so  far  as  effected,  we  give  74  locos 
and  70  whigs  and  others,  members  of  the  house.  Ano- 
ther trial  comes  off  on  the  21st  instant.  Ttie  senate,  8 
locos,  3 whigs,  and  20  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  joint  bal- 
lot when  legislature  assembles. 

Massachusetts. — Congressional  election. — The  two 
vacancies  in  the  representation  from  this  state  were 
filled  at  the  election  just  effected.  Mr.  King  had  a large 
majority,  and  Mr.  Palfry  a majority  of  about  one  hun- 
dred, over  ail  other  candidates.  The  representation  from 
Massachusetts  will  therefore  be  entirely  whig. 

A wealthy  man — Dudley  Pickman,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
died  a few  days  ago, whose  estate  is  valued  at  $1,200,000. 
To  the  church  , he  bequeathed  the  pew  which  he  had 
occupied  for  fifty  years — to  his  servant  he  left  $15,  to 
each  of  his  six  children  he  left  in  trust,  $100,000,  and 
the  balance  of  his  estate,  about  $600,000,  to  be  divided 
by  them  immediately. 

New  York. — The  Hon.  John  Young  was  inaugurated 
as  governor  of  New  York  on  the  2d  inst.,  but  was  too 
unwell  to  make  an  address. 

The  Legislature,  assembled  at  Albany  on  the  5(h  inst' 
At  the  caucuses  held  on  the  previous  evening,  the  whig 
caucus  on  the  second  ballot  William  C.  Hasbrouck,  of 
Newburg,  was  nominated  for  speaker,  on  second  ballot. 
The  vole  stood:  for  Hasbrouck,  40;  for  Wright,  19;  for 
Brunell,  9;  for  Hadley,  4.  P.  P.  Prindle,  was  unani- 
mously nominated  lor  clerk;  Dr.  D.  B.  Davis  for  ser- 
geant at  arms  on  the  5ih  ballot.  The  loco  caucus  no- 
initiated  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  for  speaker;  Ira  P.  Barnes, 
clerk;  E.  R.  Howell,  sergeant  at  arms;  F.  R.  Brady,  and 
J.  R.  Neahr,  doorkeepers. 

Magnificeut  books. — The  King  of  Prussia  has  pre- 
sented to  our  siate  a set  of  books,  elegantly  printed, 
sumptuously  bound  and  ornamented  with  gold  clasps, 
abounding  with  most  superb  illustrations,  descriptive  of 
the  restored  portions  of  Pompeii,  Herculanaeum  and  Sta- 
bia.  These  books  are  now  in  the  state  library,  and 
well  deserve  a visit,  both  on  account  of  their  novel  beau- 
ty and  the  interest  of  the  subject  which  they  illustrate. 
They  will  sliow  at  a glance  the  beautiful  and  rare  works 
of  art  in  which  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  those  long 
buried  cities  delighted— their  splendid  palaces,  adorned 
with  paintings,  statuary,  flowers  and  fountains,  as  well 
as  the  humble  but  beautiful  dvvellidgs  of  “the  people.” 
It  may,  perchance,  cause  the  inquiry,  whether  we  have 
not  taken  already  a long  stride  toward  the  same  luxury 
upon  which  the  iron  shower  fell  and  buried  it  for  centu- 
ries in  darkness  from  the  eye  of  the  world. 

[Allay  Journal 

Statistics  of  crime — During  1S46  the  entire  number  of 
convictions  was  3,510.  Of  these  1 was  executed;  112 
sent  to  the  state  prison;  870  to  the  penitentiary;  320  to 
the  city  prison;  and  74  to  the  house  of  refuge.  The  ag- 
gregate of  time  of  persons  sentenced  to  the  slate  prison, 
is  377  years  and  8 months. 

'lYinily  Church  afuirs. — It  seems  that  the  movements, 
on  ihe  part  of  a portion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  N.  York,  against  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church, 
having  in  view  ihe  division  of  the  funds  of  that  corpo- 
ration among  all  in  communion  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  are  again  actively  renewed,  and  will  be 
pushed  to  an  issue  before  the  legislature  of  ihe  state,  (if 
possible,)  now  about  to  convene.  We  are  informed  that, 
in  pursuance  of  circulars,  signed  by  a chairman  and 
secretary,  and  issued  in  this  city,  within  n short  time,  a 
meeting  of  some  thirty  (including  several  clergymen, 
among  whom  were  Rev.  Drs.  Tyng  and  Anthon,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Balch,  Bedell,  &e.,l  was  lately  held,  at  which 
the  determination  we  have  stated  was  adopted-  Pro- 


ceedings, this  time,  we  learn,  are  to  be  commenced  be 
fore  the  assembly,  but  with  what  hope  of  success  we  are 
not  informed,  and  have  no  present  means  of  ascertaining. 

[AT.  Y.  Express. 

PENNSYLVANIA— FINANCES. 

Summary  Statement. 

Of  the  receipts  at  the  state  treasury,  from  the  1st  day  o f 
December,  1845,  to  the  30th  day  of  November,  1846, 
both  days  inclusive. 

Lands  $13,235  96 

Auction  commissions  18,348  75 

Auction  duties  68,290  33 

Tax  on  bank  dividends  75,384  82 

Tax  on  corporation  stocks  94,892  63 

Tax  on  real  and  per’al  estate  1,445,112  70 

Tavern  licenses  45,888  04 

Retailers’  licenses  169,473  48 

Pedlers  licenses  3,372  23 

Brokers’  licenses  6,544  50 

Theatre,  circus,  and  menagerie 
licenses  1,1S0  50 

Pamphlet  laws  392  03 

Militia  fines  15,090  07 

Tax  on  writs,  See.  57,820  22 

Tux  on  certain  offices  12.355  87 

Collateral  inheritanoo  tax  45,463  06 

Canal  and  railroad  tolls  1,357,203  37 

Canal  fines,  sales  of  old  ma- 
terials, &c.  2,679  22 

Tax  on  emoluments  of  law  2,095  00 

Tax  on  loans  110.083  90 

Loans  12,490  00 

Dividends  on  turnpike  and 
bridge  stocks  1,253  60 

Accrued  interest  4,204  01 

Refunded  cash  15,535  34 

Escheats  2,880  36 

Fees  of  the  public  officers  1,716  66 

Miscellaneous  6,065  08 

$3,529,057  38 

Balance  in  the  treasury  1st 
December,  1845  $334,886  09 

Uunavailable  deposite  in  the 
U.  Stales  bank  280,000  00 

664,886  09 


$4,193,943  37 


Expenditures. 

Public  improvements  $694  505  13 

Expenses  of  government  216.632  22 

Military  expenses  26,655  19 

Pensions  and  gratuities  31,425  14 

Charitable  institutions  15,492  77 

Common  schools  193,221  51 

Loans  25,356  29 

Interest  on  loans  1,984,623  77 

Guaranty  of  interest  45,721  73 

Domestic  creditors  7,601  73 

Cancelled  relief  notes  176,300  00 

Damages  on  the  public  works  25,343  23 

Special  commissioners  1,109  62 

State  library  724  50 

Public  buildings  and  grounds  810  00 

Eastern  reservoir  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  12,219  39 

Penitentiaries  17,209  00 

House  of  refuge  4,000  00 

Conveying  convicts  145  00 

Nicholson  lands  1,277  70 

Escheats  657  04 

Philadelphia  riots  13,019  80 

Abatement  to  state  tax  33,455  74 

Miscellaneous  1,958  18 

$3,529,264  67 

Balance  in  the  treasury, 

November  30,  1846  334  678  70 

Unavailable  deposites  in 
Bank  of  the  U.  States  280.000  00 

— 664,678  70 


„ , . $4,193,943  37 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  on<  the  1st  of  December  instant,  was  $384,678 
70.  The  state  treasurer  has  since  issued  a circular  to 
the  commissioners  and  treasurers  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, in  which: he  states  “the  net  amount  of  outs'anding 
taxes  due,  is  about  $545,000  00.”  This  added  to  the 
sum  now  in  the  treasury,  if  collected  and  paid  in  before 
the  first  of  February,  would  make  the  available  means 
of  the  treasury  $929,678  70,  which,  the  treasurer  says, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  February  interest.  Iffas 
much  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  amount  of  out- 
standing taxes  must  be  paid  in  to  put  the  treasury  in  a 
condition  to  meet  the  interest,  we  cannot  regard  the 
statement  as  very  flattering.  It  will  in  all  probability 
be  necessary  to  make  a small  loan  or  issue  a small 
amount  of  certificates  of  stock.  Careful  and  judicious 
legislation  this  winter  will  be  required  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  commonwealth. 

[ Harrisburg  Union. 

Maryland. — The  legislature,  assembled  on  the  28lh 
ult. 

The  senate,  organized  by  re-electing  Dr,  Williams,  of 
Somerset  county,  president,  and  the  several  officers  of 
the  last  session  were  re-elected. 

The  house,  chose  John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Baltimore 
city,  speaker,  George  G.  Brewer,  chief  clerk,  Eli  Du- 
vall assistant  clerk- 
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Governor  Pratt’s  message  was  delivered  on  the  29th. 
A portion  of  its  contents  was  inserted  in  our  last,  and 
further  extracts  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

Special  elections. — The  loco  convention  of  Anne 
Arundel  county  has  nominated  Dr.  James  Owens,  late 
treasurer  of  the  state,  and  the  whig  convention  has  no 
minated  Wtn.  Tell  Claude,  Esq.  of  Annapolis,  candi- 
dates for  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Johnson  ac- 
cepting the  appointment  of  chancellor  of  the  state.  The 
election  to  take  place  on  the  14th  inst. 

The  whigs  of  Frederick  have  nominated  Francis 
Stevens,  as  a candidate  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  George  Doub.  N.  Snyder,  loco  is 
runningasan  independent  candidate.  The  election  lakes 
place  on  the  12th  inst. 

Virginia. — The  legislature  is  in  session.  The  govern- 
or’s speech  shows  the  finances  to  be  in  a good  condi- 
tion. 

The  electioneering  campaign,  is  commencing  with 
vigor,  for  the  spring  contest. 

Finances — The  sovernor’s  message  to  the  legislature, 
shows  that  during  the  year  just  elapsed,  besides  paying 
off  $45,676  67  of  the  state  debt,  payable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  state,  there  remained  in  the  treasury  1st  October, 
1846,  $137  433 

Deduct  outstanding  appropriations  97,000 


Would  leave  a balance  of  $40,433 

The  governor  estimates  that,  after  defraying  all  the 
charges  of  the  government,  and  other  appropriations,  the 
legislature  will  have  at  their  command,  during  the  pre 
sent  fiscal  year,  an  estimated  surplus  of  upwards  of 
$150,000.  He  does  not,  however,  recommend  any  re- 
duction of  the  taxes,  but.  on  the  contrary,  a small  in- 
crease of  them  upon  licenses,  pianos,  clocks,  and 
watches,  dividends  and  upon  interest,  except  that  paya- 
ble upon  state  bonds.  A restoration  of  the  tax  upon  mo 
ney  is  also  recommended.  The  literature  fund,  as  coni 
pared  with  last  year,  shows  a decrease  of  $63,630.  This 
js  owing  to  depreciation  on  the  stock  of  ’he  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  the  fund  owns  3,767  shares,  valued  at 
present  at  $313,170, 

The  Parkersburg  case. — The  general  court  of  Virginia 
has  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  three  citizens  of  Ohio, 
who  had  been  arrested  for  kidnapping  slaves  from  Vir- 
ginia. A majority  of  the  court  decided  that  the  offence 
was  committed  ‘beyond  .low- watermark  on  the  Ohio, 
and  therefore  not  within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Alabama.-  - Negro  Ellis. — At  theTecent  Presbyterian 
Synod,  held  at  Wetumpka,  in  this  stale,  a negro,  named 
Ellis,  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  He  is  to  be  sent  as 
a missionary  to  Liberia.  The  Eui’aula  Shield  says,  that 
his  wife  and  two  children  have  been  purchased  bv  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  state,  at  a cost  of  $2,500. — 
He  has  acquired  his  education  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
upon  examination  proved  himself  a good  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  but  better  versed  in  Greek.  His 
examination  in  theology  was  highly  satisfactory.  He  is 
said  to  be  very  humble  and  polite  in  bis  manners  and 
conversation — demeaning  himself  at  all  times  in  a way 
becoming  his  condition  in  life.  He  is  quite  black  and 
about  35  years  of  age.  He  has  appended  to  his  name  the 
name  of  his  former  master,  and  is  now  known  by  that  of 
Harrison  Ellis.  [Mobile  Heruld,  IVov.  13. 


The  state  debt.—  Governor  Whitcomb,  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature,  says.- 

“In  relation  to  the  proposed  arrangement  fur  the  pay- 
ment of  tlip  state  debt,  and  the  completion  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  as  authorised  by  the  act  which 
was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  I have 
the  satisfaction  to  state  that  a letter  was  received  by  me 
in  the  early  part  of  July  last,  from  Mr.  Palmer  of  Lou- 
don, bearing  date  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1846.  enclosing 
a copy  of  two  resolutions  of  that  date,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  bondholders  in  London, 
under  whose  authority  Mr.  Charles  Butler  had  acted  in 
submitting  propositions  in  their  behalf,  resulting  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  question,  (which  with  Mr.  Palmer’s 
letter  is  herewith  submitted.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
opinion  expressed  is,  that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
bondholders  to  concur  in  the  principle  of  that  arrange- 
ment, by  the  payment  of  one  half  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debt  by  taxa'ion,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  properly  and  lolls  of  the  canal  from  the  state  line 
adjoining  O' io  to  Evansville;  such  property  to  be  as- 
signed to  three  trustees,  and  the  state  to  be  freed  from  the 
responsibility  on  that  portion  of  the  debt  and  interest  to 
be  secured. 

“It  thus  appears  that  the  principle  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement has  received  the  assent  of  the  committee  of 
bondholders,  and,  so  far  as  my  information  emm-ts,, 
the  expression  of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  is  also 
decidedly  in  its  favor. 

“Steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  the  act  into  effect  on 
the  part  of  bondholders,  and  I am  gratified  in  being  able 
to  state  that  parties  holding  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $4,009,000  are  ready  to  surrender  them  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  arrangement. — 
From  information  derived  from  the  agent  of  the  bond- 
holders, who  is  now  in  attendance,  it  would  seem  that 
certain  modifications  of  the  bill  of  last  session  are  desir- 
ed on  their  part. 

“Any  modifications  required  for  the  success  or  effi- 
ciency of  an  arrangement  so  eminently  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  to  the  honor  and  reputation 
of  the  state,  and  which  will  not  vary  its  principles  nor 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
but  responsive  to  their  will,  and  I hope  will  receive  your 
favorable  action.” 

The  last  Cincinnati  Gaze'te  expresses  its  gratification 
at  learning  from  Indiannapolis  that  indications  there  are 
decidedly  favorable  to  such  a modification  of  the  law  fir 
the  arrangement  of  the  rl e I > t of  the  state  as  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  bondholders,  who  subscribe  the  funds 
to  complete  the  Wabash  canal. 


Ohio. — Public  works — The  receipts  on  the  public 
works  of  Ohio  during  the  past  season  of  navigation  have 
been  as  follows: 


Ohio  Cana! 

1845. 

$252,199  01 

1846. 

$328,016  93 

Miami  Canal 

74,870  00 

89  569  77 

Miami  Ex  ension  Canal 

32.007  47 

27,096  94 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 

73  907  44 

110.521  73 

Wnlhonding  Canal 

1 183  81 

1.990  69 

Hocking 

4 519  73 

5.145  85 

Muskingum  improvement 

28.461  16 

34.037  18 

Turnpike  dividends 

27,165  18 

35,294  21 

Deduct  amount  of  repairs 

494,313  91 
212,412  77 

630.770  30 
242,940  34 

Kentucky — State  bonds  burnt.—  The  public  authori- 
ties, on  the  28th  ult.  proceeded  with  due  ceremony  to 
burn  516  of  the  bonds  of  the  state,  amounting  to  $1,- 
385,762  28.  “It  is  in  this  way,’’  says  the  Commonwealth 
“that  Kentucky  repudiates  her  debts.’’ 

Illinois. — Dreadful  scene. — The  civil  war  in  Massac 
and  the  adjoining  counties  in  Illinois  appears -to  be  rag 
ing  with  unabated  fury.  On  the  4th  ub.  about  eighty  of 
the  citizens  took  several  of  the  Regulators  prisoners, 
conducted  them  to  the  village  of  Metropolis,  and  con- 
fined them  in  a large  house.  On  the  6th  they  took  seve- 
ral additional  prisoners,  whom  they  confined  in  a like 
manner.  Some  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  Re- 
gulators raised  a strong  force,  inarched  to  the  Metropo- 
lis, released  their  friends,  and  took  several  of  the  oppos- 
ing party  prisoners,  who,  after  some  indignities  and  ad 
monitions,  were  released  in  a few  days.  These  Regu- 
lators, who  recognise  no  law  but  their  own  will,  still 
maintain  the  ascendency,  and  seem  likely  to  maintain  it, 
the  governor’s  proclamation  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing- 

The  Regulators,  on  the  4th  of  last  month  went  to  the 
house  of  a citizen  named  Wm.  Mathis,  and  arrested 
him.  His  wife,  after  his  arrest,  fought  like  a wild  tigress 
for  his  rescue.  She  seized  hold  of  the  gun  of  one  of 
the  Regulators  and  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  him.  and 
-was  about  succeeding,  when  the  gun,  accidentally  or 
by  design,  went  off,  and  the  whole  charge  entered  her 
thigh,  making  a horrible  wound.  Reckless  of  the 
wound,  she  rushed  upon  her  opponent  and  again  at- 
tempted to  disarm  him.  when  he  struck  her  a terrible 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  gun.  She  fell  and  died  soon 
afterwards.  [St.  Louis  paper. 

Indiana.— On  the  15th  ult.  the  legislature  of  Indiana 
elected  Samuel  Hanna,  of  Wayne  county,  treasurer  of 
state;  and  Douglas  McGuire,  of  Indiannapolis,  auditor 
of  the  state;  both  whigs. 

Horace  P.  Biddle  was  also  elected  president  judge  of 
the  eighth  judicial  circuit. 


Net  revenue  $281,901  14  $387.829  56 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  aggregate  tolls 
of  1846  exceed  those  of  1845  by  $136,456  39;  and  the 
net  revenue  of  the  present  year  exceed  that  of  the  last  by 
$105,628  82. 

Of  t his  increase  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  upon  the 
Ohio  Canal  75,817  92 

Wabasli  and  Erie  Canal  36,614  29 


Total  1 12,432  21 

Iowa  Elections. — The  St.  Louis  New  Era,  gives 
the  following  as  the  result  of  the  late  elections. 

For  Governor — Ansel  Briggs,  loco,  6689 

Thos.  M’Knight,  whig,  6528 

For  Congress — Shepherd  Leffler,  loco,  68^0 

S.  C.  Hastings,  loco,  6744 

G.  C.  R.  Mitchell,  whig,  6379 

Jos.  H.  Hedrick,  whig,  6425 

The  Legislature  will  stand  thus: 

Senate  7 whigs,  11  locos  and  1 Ind. 


House 

20 

“ 17  “ 

2 

27 

28 

3 

Upon  joint  ballot,  therefore,  the  independents  have 
the  entire  control. 

Other  accounts  state,  that  the  official  vote  shows 
101  majority  for  Briggs  as  governor. 

The  late  Territorial  Governor,  Clark,  delivered  his 
valedictory  on  the  2d  inst. 

Governor  Briggs,  was  inaugurated  on  the  3rd. 

The  Legislature. — The  Senate  organised  by  choos- 
ing loco,  and  house  by  choosing  whig  officers. 

United  States  Senators. — Great  excitement  existed 
as  to  the  choice  of  the  two  United  States  Senators  to 
which  the  state  is  entitled. 

The  two  houses  agreed  upon  a day  to  go  into 
the  election.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  King,  a 


whig  member  of  the  house  rose  in  his  seat,  and  de- 
veloped an  attempt,  to  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
feigned  to  lend  an  ear,  to  bribe  him  for  his  vote.  An 
enquiry  was  ordered  by  the  house. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  going  into  the  election, 
the  two  houses  met,  and  balloted  for  one  Senator. — 
Judge  Wilson  (loco)  received  29  votes,  Jonathan 
McCarty,  of  Lee  county,  29  voles,  and  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Davenport,  fa  whig)  ] vote.  McCatly  is  termed 
“a  possom  democrat” — one  of  the  “independents,"  a 
tariff  and  internal  improvement  man.  All  the  whigs 
voted  for  him  except  Mr.  Browning,  of  Des  Moines, 
who  voted  for  Mitchell,  and  no  election  was  effected. 
The  senate  determined  to  terminate  the  joint  session, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  will  again  agree  to 
go  into  a ballot. 

No  attempt  was  made  next  day  to  go  into  joint  bal- 
lot for  the  election  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Finally  the  legislature  adjourned  till  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

Finances. — The  retiring  governor,  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature,  gives  the  amount  of  the  debts  of 
the  state  at  $27,791,  including  a debt  of  $7,000  to  the 
bank  of  Dubuque,  and  of  its  resources  to  meet  the 
debt.  $8  167 

Marble  Halls  in  Iowa. — The  new  state  house  at  the 
capitol  of  Iowa  is  built  of  marble,  at  a cost  of  $80,- 
000,  and  $20,000  will  be  needed  to  finish  it. 


MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  PRATT. 


EXTRACTS  from  the  MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  PRATT. 

[Our  last  number  contained  so  much  of  the  message 
as  had  reference  to  our  foreign  relations,  and  part  of 
the  Governor’s  statements  in  relation  to  the  state 
finances  and  public  works. and  including  an  abbrevia- 
ted statement  of  the  investments  of  the  stale  in  the 
four  principal  works  of  internal  improvement  un- 
dertaken by  the  people  of  Maryland.  We  now  in- 
sert that  part  of  Gov.  Pratt’s  message  in  which  he 
recommends  measures  with  a view  to  a general  and 
harmonious  system  to  control  by  the  state  all  of  the 
works,  in  order  to  their  being  more  profitably  con- 
ducted for  all  parlies,  and  whereby  each  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  its  proper  province,  instead  of  ruining 
eacb  otherand  the  state,  by  a race  of  o<  mpetiii  >n  and 
hostility  such  as  has  heen  maintained  and  which  can 
only  terminate  in  disaster.]  The  message  goes 
on  : 

The  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  company,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  will 
give  you  a detailed  account  of  its  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  As  this  company  has  never 
availed  itself  of  the  conditional  subscription  to  its 
s'oek,  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  session,  1836. 
chap.  395,  1 have  assumed,  (as  you  will  peneive  by 
the  tabular  statement  above  submitted)  that  the  state 
is  only  interested  to  the  amount  of  her  anterior  sub- 
scription to  the  main  stem  and  Washington  branch  of 
that  road  Although  the  dividends  which  the  stale 
has  received  upon  her  stock  in  this  company  have 
not  been  equal  to  the  interest  paid  by  the  slate  on 
the  money  borrowed  for  that  investment,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  the  tax  of  one-fifth  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  passengers  on  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  road,  impost  d at  my  instance,  by  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1832,  chap.  175,  has  more  than 
met  that  deficiency  in  the  dividends  heretofore  de- 
clared, arid  the  state’s  investment  in  the  stock  of  this 
company,  is  the  only  one  which  has  hitherto  yielded 
a revenue  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  investment. — 
This  company  is  therefore  entitled  on  that  account, 
to  your  most  favorable  consideration,  and  to  all  the 
assistance  which  you  can  render  it  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  designs,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
revenue.  But  independent  of  this  claim  upon  your 
consideration,  it  has  another  of  still  stronger  charac- 
ter,which  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  you. 
This  claim  to  your  consideration  is  based  upon  the 
fact,  that  of  all  the  companies  chartered  by  the 
state,  and  in  which  she  has  invested  so  many  mil- 
lions of  her  capital,  this  is  now  the  only  one  from 
which  she  can  tiope  to  realize  the  commercial  pros- 
perity and  advantage  which  induced  her  original  in- 
vestments in  all  of  them.  The  paralizing  effect  pro- 
duced, by  the  neglect  of  the  state  to  meet  her  obli- 
gations, upon  the  credit,  energies  and  prosperity  of 
every  class  and  every  interest  in  the  state,  could  not 
be  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  its  effects  upon 
this  company. 

But  for  that  dire  calamity,  this  noble  enterprise 
would  have  been  completed  to  its  destined  terminus 
on  the  Ohio — the  Chesapeake  arid  Ohio  Canal  would 
have  been  finished  to  Cumberland — our  commercial 
emporium  would  now  occupy  her  true  position 
amongst  her  sister  cities  of  the  Union,  and  the  stale 
would  be  probably  receiving  an  increased  revenue 
from  the  road,  & certainly  some  revenue  from  the  ca- 
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nal.to  assist  her  in  redeeming  Sr  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic fa  it  h.  When  vou  have  exercised  the  enviable  pri- 
vilege of  proclaiming  the  release  of  the  state  fiom  her 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  you  will  remove  the 
incubus  which  has  weighed  down  the  energies  of 
her  people,  and  restore  to  them  the  ability  to 
complete  every  enterprise,  essential  to  their  pros 
perity. 

But, gentlemen, it  is  my  purpose  to  ask  your  consid- 
eration of  tr.e  works  of  interna)  improvement,  with 
which  the  state  is  connected,  solely  with  the  view  to 
their  revenue  capacity;  and  1 will  not  digress  from 
that  purpose.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  is 
the  only  work  to  which  1 intend  to  refer,  in  which 
the  state  is  only  interested  as  general  stockholder: 
and  over  which  she  has  no  other  control,  than  that 
which  is  incident  to  the  vote  of  the  ten  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature.  You  have  not  therefore 
over  this  company,  the  power  which  you  possess  in 
reference  to  the  others,  to  methodise  a system  of 
management,  which  would  most  contribute  to  the 
revenue  of  tie  stale.  Bull  have  no  doubt  that  the 
apfO  ntment  by  you  of  directors  on  the  part  of  state, 
with  the  view  to  the  concurrence  of  that  company  in 
the  system  which  you  may  devise,  will  result  in  HS 
acquiescence;  as  1 am  fully  persuaded,  (hat  the  man- 
agement of  all  those  companies,  with  the  design  of 
deriving  the  greatest  possible  aggregate  revenue  from 
all  of  them,  would  result  in  the  increase  of  the  rev- 
enue of  each. 

In  order  to  obtain  from  all  those  companies  the 
greatest  possible  aggregate  revenue,  they  should  not 
be  regarded  as  distant  or  rival  companies,  but  as 
parts  of  one  scheme,  belonging  (axcept  tha  Balti 
more  and  Ohio  rail  road,)  to  the  same  party,  and  de- 
signed to  effect  the  same  objects.  Starting  then 
with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  obtair  ing  lor  the  state  the  largest  attainable  ag- 
gregate revenue,  you  will  accomplish  this  object,  by 
systematizing  and  regulating  by  law  the  manage- 
ment of  all  those  companies,  so  as  to  give  to  each 
work  that  portion  of  the  business  which  could  be 
more  profitably  conducted  by  it,  than  by  others.  In 
the  examination  of  this  subject,  you  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  with  different  eas- 
tern termini,  have  the  same  western  terminus — that 
they  are  consequently  in  some  degree  (but  I think 
not  legitimately,)  the  competitors  for  the  same  trade, 
and  that  in  digesting  the  system  suggested,  you  must 
establish  fnr  the  government  of  each,  such  a tariff 
of  tolls  as  will  prevent  the  competition  which  now 
exists  between  them;  and  will  secure  to  each  that 
portion  of  the  trade  which  will  be  most  conducive 
to  the  advantage  of  the  State.  The  interest  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company,  would  be  certainly  piomoled  by  such  an 
arrangement,  and  the  assent  of  that  company  could 
be  readily  obtained,  were  it  not  that  the  opinion  is 
entertained  by  some  that  the  successful  operations  of 
the  canal  would  be  injurious  to  the  city  of  Balti 
more.  Those  who  entertain  this  opinion  do  not  re 
fleet,  that  the  canal  is  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  slate;  and  that  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  state  in  the  prosperity  of  her  commercial 
emporium,  would  ensure  such  an  exercise  of 
that  control,  as  would  prevent  the  injurious  results 
apprehended  by  them. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  report  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  that  its  president  and 
directors  have  declared  a dividend  of  three  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  in  cash  to  all  stockholders  of  less  than 
fifty  shares,  arid  a dividenJ  of  one  per  cent,  in 
cash,  and  two  per  cent,  in  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany, payable  twenty  years  after  date,  to  the  stock- 
holders of  more  than  fifty  shares.  1 have  been  un- 
able to  recognize  the  force  of  reasoning,  intended  to 
justify  this  novel  method  of  declaring  a dividend;  by 
which  the.  individual  who  has  advanced  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  this 
road,  receives  at  once  his  dividend  in  cash,  whilst 
the  state,  which  has  advanced  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  lor  the  same  purpose,  is  to  receive  her  divi- 
dend at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  It  does  seem  to 
ine,  that  if  this  company  possess  Ihe  power  under 
their  charier,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  class 
of  their  stockholders,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
equitably  exercised,  by  reversing  their  present  ac- 
tion. 

It  may  be  proper  also,  for  you  to  consider,  wheth 
er  the  company  possess  the  power  to  issue  such 
Blocks,  or  possessing  the  power,  whether  its  perma- 
nent interests  or  those  of  the  public,  would  he  ad- 
vanced by  the  creation  of  a debt,  (secured  by  a 
pledge  of  the  properly  and  future  earnings  of  the 
company,)  lor  the  payment  of  the  dividends  declar- 
ed ot  conjectural  profits. 

The  treasurer,  possessing  no  power  to  use  the 
bonds  ol  this  company  for  any  purpose,  and  being 
unwilling  to  recognize  the  legality  of  this  novel  pro- 


ceeding, which  might  lead  to  the  future  exercise  of 
ihe  same  power,  by  this  and  other  companies,  has 
not  received  this  dividend  and  believes  it  to  be  his 
duly,  to  submit  the  subject  to  you  unembarrassed  hv 
any  action  on  his  part.  This  company  has  certainly 
been  managed  with  more  ability  and  energy  than 
either  of  the  other  co  npanies,  to  which  I design  to 
refer;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes  emi- 
nently worthy  of  your  consideration  It  is  to  he  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  the  stock  of  that  com 
pany  has  always  continued  of  sufficient  value  to 
command  the  anxious  supervision  of  Ihe  private 
stockholders,  and  the  directors  elected  by  them;  and 


clear  that  such  a course  would  be  incompatible  with 
their  existing  relations  to  the  state,  and  entirely  sub- 
versive of  her  inlerest. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  were  placed  individually  in 
relation  to  those  works,  precisely  in  the  situation 
which  the  state  occupies,  with  the  same  power  and 
control  over  them,  and  were  now  assembled  to  act 
for  yourselves,  personally  , you  would  establish  such 
regulations  for  the  government  of  each  work,  as 
would  in  your  opinion  most  increase  Ihe  revenue 
from  all.  You  would  not  entertain  the  Utopian  idea 
(upon  which  Ihe  action  of  the  slate  appears  to  have 
been  based.)  that  because  this  va^t  outlay  had  been 


and  the  second  cause  of  its  belter  success,  which  i made  by  you,  that  it  required  no  supervision;  nor  the 


may  perhaps  be  considered  only  as  an  incident  to  the 
first,  is  the  comparatively  larger  salaries  paid  by  Ibis 
company,  to  its  officers  anu  agents. 

The  importance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  will 
be  seen  and  appreciated  by  you,  in  the  examination 
of  Ihe  condition  of  other  companies,  to  whi'di  I now 
desire  to  ask  your  attention.  The  tabular  statement 
which  1 have  submitted  will  show  you,  that  the  state 
is  the  preferred  stockholder  or  creditor,  in  each  of 
the  other  companies  to  an  amount  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  exhaust  all  the  revenues  which  have 
been  hitherto  received  by  them;  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders  in  each  of  these  companies,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  feel  any  inlerest  as  such  in  their 
success.  The  state  is  consequently  Ihe  only  party 
interested  in  having  those  works  so  managed,  as  to 
produce  the  largest  possible  revenue.  Indeed  I may 
say  that  the  interest  of  the  private  stockholder  is 
now  antagonislical  to  that  of  the  state;  ceasing  to 
look  upon  his  slock  as  of  any  pecuniary  value,  the 
interest  of  the  private  stockholder  not  be  promoted 
by  the  establishment  of  that  tariff  of  tolls  which 
would  produce  the  largest  revenue,  hut  by  fixing  Ihe 
lowest  rates  of  toll,  which  would  be  adequate  to 
keep  the  road  or  canal  in  proper  order  for  his  use. 

II  the  private  stockholders,  or  the  directors  elected 
by  them,  are  merchants,  or  owners  of  real  estate  in 
a city,  they  would  be  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  precisely  that  rate  of  tolls,  which  w ould  be  most 
calculated,  by  the  c oncentration  of  trade  in  the  city 
in  which  they  reside,  to  increase  their  business,  or 
enhance  the  value  of  their  property.  Ii  is,  there- 
fore, manifest,  that  the  state  cannot  safely  rely  upon 
the  supervision  of  the  private  stockholders,  or  the 
directors  elected  by  them,  for  the  profitable  man- 
agement of  her  vast  investment  in  those  works. 

Suffer  me  to  present  one  other  view  of  this  sub 
ject.  You  are  aware,  that  the  Tide  Water  and  Sus- 
quehanna canal,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
rail  road,  have  the  same  northern  terminus,  and  that 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  former,  is  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  of  the  latter,  at  Ihe  cily  of  Baltimore. — 
They  are  consequently  competitors  for  the  same 
trade,  and  I apprehend,  that  your  investigation  will 
show  that  they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  as  an- 
tagonist works;  not  with  the  object  of  earning  the 
greatest  aggregate  revenue  for  'he  state,  with  the 
design  of  securing  to  each  work  the  greatest  amount 
of  trade,  irrespective  of  the  interest  of  the  state. — 
To  show  the  practical  effect  of  such  an  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  two  companies,  upon  the 
inlerest  of  the  state,  we  shall  suppose  that  a thou 
sand  tons  of  coal  or  other  material  are  placed  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  two  works,  for  transporta 
lion.  If  this  produce  is  taken  by  the  canal,  the  en- 
tire toll  would  be  so  much  added  to  the  profits  of  the 
work,  for  no  injury  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
boat  on  the  canal,  and  fhe  motive  power  is  supplied 
by  the  owner  of  the  produce.  If  the  same  produce 
is  taken  on  the  road,  to  ascertain  the  profit  resulting 
from  the  transaction,  you  must  calculate  the  cost  ol 
the  motive  power,  and  then  the  injury  to  the  road, 
caused  by  the  transportation  upon  it,  of  heavy  bur- 
then cars,  drawn  by  an  engine  of  corresponding  ca- 
pacity and  weight.  The  actual  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation of  burthen  upon  a rail  road,  has  been  va- 
riously estimated,  from  one  and  orie-lhird,  to  two 
cents  a ton  per  mile.  Suppose  in  the.  case  I put,  each 
company  to  charge  tw  o cents  a ton  per  mile;  and  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  transportation  of  the  sup- 
posed amount  of  produce  on  the  canal  would  give 
the  company,  and  consequently  the  state  $20,  for 
each  mile  of  the  canal,  whilst  its  transportation  upon 
the  road,  at  the  same  charge  would  not  only  yield  no 
nett  revenue  to  the  company  or  state, but  would  actu- 
ally diminish  the  revenue  of  Ihe  stale,  by  the  amount 
ollhe  toll  which  would  have  been  received  for  its 
transportation  upon  the  canal.  Now,  if  the  revenue 
of  those  companies  belonged  to  different  parties,  they 
might  very  properly  complete  for  Ihe  same  trade, 
and  each  might  legitimately  so  regulate  their  tolls, 
so  as  to  draw  from  the  other  any  portion  of  the  bu- 
siness enjoyed  by  it,  without  regard  to  the  decrease 
of  revenue,  which  would  result  from  such  a course; 
but  the  state  being  entitled  to  receive  from  each,  a 
larger  amount  than  their  whole  nett  revenuo,  it  is 


equally  fallacious  opinion,  that  you  could  procure 
Agents  of  capacity  and  energy  adequate  to  Ihe  super- 
vision of  so  vast  an  interest,  who  would  bostow  the 
constant  attention  and  labor  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  such  a trust,  without  com- 
pensation. You  would  appoint  an  Agent  or  a Board 
of  Agents,  to  superintend  and  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  regulations  established  by  you,  with  such 
compensation  as  would  command  the  entire  energies 
and  time,  of  the  Agents  or  Board  appointed  by  you. 
All  I ask,  on  behali  of  the  people,  is,  dial  you  act  for 
them,  as  you  would  act  for  yourselves. 

Gentlemen,  I am  apprehensive  that  the  detail  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  Ihe  examination  of  this  subject, 
may  render  this  communication  irksome  to  many  of 
you,  hut  a sense  of  duty  and  a conviction  that  the 
subject  has  never  received  from  the  legislature,  that 
minute  investigation  which  the  interest  of  the  stale 
requires,  compels  me  to  trespass  still  further  upon 
your  attention.  ! propose  now,  to  refer  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna rail  road  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  for  the  purpose  of  suggesling  for  your  consid- 
eration, such  legislation  in  reference  to  each,  as  will 
in  my  judgment  promote  the  public  interest. 

'I  he  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Canal  compa- 
nies, during  ihe  fiscal  year  w'hich  ended  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1845,  paid  into  the  treasury  the  sum 
of  $74,800,  which  only  left  due  from  the  u for  their 
Liabilities  to  that  date,  the  sum  of  $9,750.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  December,  1846, 
the  treasurer  has  only  roceived  from  those  compa- 
nies, the  sum  of  $11,550,  being  the  inlerest  on  their 
bonds  for  $192,500,  passed  to  the  state  for  arrears  of 
interest.  The  diminution  in  the  revenue  from  this 
work,  has  been  caused  by  the  extensive  repairs  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  destructive  freshets  which 
occurred  in  ihe  spring  and  summer  of  the  present 
year,  and  by  the  loss  of  tolls  consequent  upon  the 
suspension  of  navigation,  whilst  (hose  repairs  were 
being  made.  1 am  informed  by  the  President  of  those 
companies,  that  the  gross  receipts  on  the  canal,  for 
the  present  year,  have  exceeded  the  receipts  of  the 
last  year,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  navi- 
gation during  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the 
business  of  the  canal  would  have  been  most  active; 
and  I am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  Susquehanna 
and  Tide  Water  Canal  companies  would  have  met 
their  liabilities  to  the  state  Out  for  the  unforeseen  ex- 
pense and  loss  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. — 
You  have  seen  from  the  tabular  statement  which  I 
have  furnished,  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Susquehan- 
na and  Tide  Water  Canal  companies,  consist  of  their 
bonds  for  $1,000,000,  their  bonds  for  $192  5000,  pas- 
sed in  liquidation  of  the  arrears  of  iniere>t  on 
the  original  loan  to  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  and 
of  interest  unpaid  since  that  liquidation,  amoun- 
ting to  $64  750;  making  their  aggregate  liabili- 
ties $1,257,250.  I have  reason  to  believe,  that 
an  exchange  might  be  effected  of  the  bonds  and  li- 
abilities of  those  companies,  for  an  equal  amount 
of  the  bonds  of  the  state,  bearing  the  same  in 
terest.  If  this  arrangement  could  be  made,  I have 
no  doubt,  it  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
state,  and  acceptable  to  her  people.  It  would  les- 
sen the  state  debt  to  the  extent  of  such  exchange, 
and  expedite  the  period  at  which  the  public  debt 
would  he  extinguished  by  Ihe  operation  ol  lhe  sink- 
ing fund  by  the  number  of  years  which  it  would  take 
the  fund  to  pay  off  $1,257,250,  the  amount  of  the 
debt  which  would  he  obliterated  by  this  arrange- 
ment. 1 do  not  hesitate  therefore  to  recommend 
the  legislation  w hicli  may  be  necessary,  lo  empower 
the  treasurer  and  commissioner  of  Loans  to  make 
such  an  exchange  as  I have  suggested. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  rail  road  compa- 
ny have  given  a construction  to  several  acts  of  As- 
sembly, conferring  certain  powers  and  imposing 
certain  obligations  upon  them,  in  which  1 cannot 
concur.  By  I he > r construction,  they  claim  Ihe  right 
to  apply  the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  Ihe  revenue  of 
the  road,  which  they  may  think  proper,  not  simply 
to  the  repairs  of  the  road  and  to  the  payment  of  the 
ordinary  expenses,  hut  to  the  building  of  depots,  and 
to  the  purchase  of  such  additional  cars,  engines,  &c., 
as  they  suppose  might  increase  the  business  ol  the 
road.  By  the  construction  w hich  I place  upon  those 
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acts  of  Assembly,  I make  it  the  duty  of  thatcompa- 
ny  lo  pay  into  the  state  treasury  all  the  revenue  re 
ceived  from  the  road  after  the  payment  of  the  ordi 
nary  expenses  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  road, 
in  view  of  its  established  business  at  the  period  of 
that  legislature. 

A reference  to  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  this 
company  presented  to  the  last  legislature,  will  fur- 
nish you  at  page  7,  with  the  argument  of  that  com- 
pany in  support  of  the  construction  for  which  they 
contend.  They  rely  upon  the  5th  section  of  the  act 
of  1837,  chapter  302,  as  conferring  the  power  claim 
ed  by  them  to  make  the  extraordinary  disbursements 
referred  lo  in  that  report;  and  by  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  which,  the  revenues  of  the  company  have 
been  diverted  from  the  stale  treasury,  and  applied  to 
objects  supposed  by  them  to  be  beneficial  to  it.  This 
section  of  the  act  of  1837,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
company  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  trans- 
portation of  all  merchandize  and  commodities  that 
should  be  offered  for  transportation  on  the  road;  and 
the  company  insist  upon  their  right  to  use  the  cur- 
rent revenue  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  section  of  this  same  act  of  1837  provides 
“that  so  soon  as  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
railroad  company,  shall  have  assented  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  shall  have  prepared  and  depo- 
sited with  the  treasurer,  an  obligation,  pledging  the 
whole  of  the  property  and  revenues  of  said  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  state,  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  loan  which  shall 
be  made  lo  said  company,”  the  commissioner  of 
loans  was  authorised  to  issue  and  sell  $500,000  of 
the  bonds  of  the  state,  and  deliver  the  proceeds  to 
the  treasurer,  to  be  paid  over  to  this  company.  You 
perceive  that  this  company  by  the  construction 
which  they  place  upon  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of 
1837  annuls!  the  obligation  imposed  upon  it  by  the  first 
section  of  the  same  act.  The  first  and  fifth  sections 
both  impose  obligations  upon  the  company,  the  one 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  slate,  and  the  oth- 
er for  the  convenience  of  the  public;and  the  com- 
pany were  required  to  assume  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  obligations  imposed  by  each  section,  before 
they  could  legitimately  receive  the  money  granted 
to  them  by  that  act.  You  will  find  that  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  the  5lh  section  was  to  be  evidenced 
only  by  the  acceptance  of  the  law  under  the  corpor- 
ate seal  of  the  company,  and  the  signature  of  its  pre- 
sident and  directors;  w hilst  the  obligation  imposed 
by  the  first  section,  was  to  be  evidenced  by  the  addi- 
tional solemnity  of  a written  obligation,  under  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  company  and  signed  by  its  pre- 
sident and  directors,  pledging  the  whole  of  their 
property  and  revenues  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est, &c  It  was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  of  1837,  that  this  company  should  make 
its  performance  of  the  minor  obligation,  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  5tli  section  of  that  act,  the  justifica- 
tion for  its  non-performance  of  the  more  important 
obligation,  imposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  same 
act.  In  my  opinion  the  act  of  1837,  made  it  the  duty 
of  this  company  to  use  so  much  of  the  money  re- 
ceived under  us  provisions,  as  was  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  the  obligations  imposed 
by  its  5th  section,  and  I entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
power  which  has  been  exercised  by  this  company,  is 
unwarranted  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  act,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  all  the  othet 
laws  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  error  of  the  construction  of 
the  act  of  1837  contended  for  by  this  company,  will 
be  rendered  more  apparent  by  an  examination  of  the 
act  of  1838.  chapter  395.  By  this  act  the  additional 
sum  of  $759,000  is  appropriated  to  this  company, 
and  the  secund  section  specifies  the  purposes  for 
which  this  appropriation  should  be  expended  It 
enacts  “that  the  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  president 
and  directors  of  said  company,  such  sums  of  money 
not  exceeding  $750,000,  as  may  be  necessary  lor  the 
construction  and  completion  of  the  said  road,  with 
the  necessary  depots,  engines  and  cars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  travel  and  transportation,  &c  ” and  the  fifth 
section  of  1833  declares  it  lo  be  the  duty  of  this 
company,  to  perform  the  obligations  imposed  on  it 
by  the  acts  of  1834  and  1837,  lo  pay  into  the  treasu- 
ry the  w hole  of  its  nett  revenue. 

Gentlemen,  the  public  interest  imperatively  de- 
mands that  you  should  act  definitely  upon  this  ques- 
tion. If,  in  your  judment,  this  power  has  been 
rightfully  exercised,  you  should  say  so,  that  the 
slate  may  at  once  abandon  the  hope  which  she  has 
hitherto  entertained,  of  pecuniary  assistance  from 
this  company — if  you  should  think  with  me,  that  the 
company  had  no  right  to  withhold  from  the  treasu- 
ry any  part  of  the  revenue  after  the  payment  of  their 
ordinary  expenses,  you  should  so  declare;  and  you 
should  see  that  the  management  of  the  company  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  conlorm  lo 
jour  directions.  In  this  connexion  1 must  refer  you 


to  the  9th  sectien  of  the  act  of  1838,  chapter  395, 
which  enacts  “that  in  consideration  of  the  additional 
odvance  to  be  made  by  this  state,  and  of  the  power 
to  increase  its  charges  for  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, tha  said  company  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  semi  annually,  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  on  each  passenger  transported  over  not  less 
than  twenty-five  miles  of  said  road,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  amount  received  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers;  and  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of 
the  company  to  exhibit  on  oath  to  the  legislature  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  an  account  show- 
ing the  gross  amount  received  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  and  the  state’s  proportion  thereof.” 

I believe  that  this  provision  of  the  act  of  1838  has 
been  altogether  disregarded,  and  although  the  com- 
pany received  from  the  state  $750,000,  the  amount 
appropriated  by  that  law,  and  upon  which  the  state 
is  now  paying  interest,  they  have  never  exhibited 
the  account  or  made  the  payment  required  by  this 
section.  Comment  upon  this  subject  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  receipts  for 
the  past  year,  both  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  produce,  which  are  shown  hy  the  annual 
report  of  the  company  herewith  transmitted,  they 
have  only  paid  to  the  state  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
$6,000,  whilst  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1845,  they  paid  $20,000!  This  re- 
sult cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any  hypothesis, 
than  the  one  predicted  in  a previous  part  of  this 
communication,  viz:  that  it  has  been  conducted  as  a 
rival  to  the  Tide  Water  canal,  and  not  with  the 
view  to  revenue.  Indeed,  the  report  itself  conclu- 
sively demonstrates  it,  by  exhibiting  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  diminished  riett  revenue  with  a 
large  increase  of  business. 

I have  received  and  will  transmit  the  annual  re- 
portofthe  Ches.  and  Ohio  Canal  company,  which 
will  show  that  I'nis  company  has  been  hitherto  una- 
ble to  svail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1844, 
chapter  281,  to  complete  the  canal  to  Cumberland, 
and  that  the  immense  amount  already  expended  by 
the  slate  in  this  enterprise,  must,  without  further 
legislation,  continue  a burthen  upon  the  people.  In 
the  examination  oj  this  subject,  I desire,  wilhout 
comment,  to  ask  your  consideration  of  the  following 
facts: — 

1st.  That  the  canal  has  been  completed  to  its  pre- 
sent terminus  at  Dam  No.  6,  for  a sufficient  time  to 
demonstrate  its  inability  to  pay  any  thing  to  the 
state,  so  long  as  that  shall  continue  its  western  ter- 
minus! 2d,  That  Maryland  is  the  preferred  stock- 
holder and  creditor  to  the  amount  of  $9  103,734, 
which  amount  is  annually  increased  by  the  sum 
of  $371,625,  the  interest  annually  paid  by  the 
stale  on  her  investment  in  this  work!  3d,  That 
the  construction  of  the  canal  to  its  present  western 
terminus,  has  cost  beyond  the  amount  advanced  by 
this  state,  the  sum  of  $3,287,508,  subscribed  by  the 
United  States.  Virginia,  the  District  Cities  and  indi- 
viduals! 4th,  That  Maryland  is  entitled  . to  all  the 
tolls  w hich  may  be  received  on  the  canal  after  the 
payment  of  the  ordinary  expense  incident  to  its  ad- 
ministration, until  she  shall  receive  the  arrears  of  in 
lerest  paid  by  her,  and  the  accruing  interest  upon 
her  preferred  investments  in  that  work!  5th,  'Chat 
the  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  canal  to  Cum- 
berland is  $1,100,000,  and  that  the  completion  of  the 
canal  by  the  stale  would  result  in  placing  in  her  trea- 
sury, whatever  may  be  the  increase  of  tolls  beyond 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  its  completion. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  iri  determing  your 
action  upon  this  subject,  your  attention  will  be  pro- 
perly directed  only  to  two  inquiries:  1st,  Whether 

the  completion  of  the  canal  by  the  state  to  Cum- 
berland would  cause  an  increase  of  nett  revenue  be- 
youd  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  its  completion;  and 
2nd,  Whether  the  state  possesses  the  ability  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  only  information  in  reference  to  the  first  in- 
quiry not  lurnished  by  the  numerous  reports  of  the 
committees  on  internal  improvement,  made  at  pre- 
vious sessions  of  the  legislature,  is  the  important 
fact,  that  since  those  reports  were  made,  the  various 
coal  and  iron  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumber- 
land have  connected  their  works  by  rail  roads  with 
the  basin  of  the  canal  at  that  point,  and  that  the  ca- 
nal would  consequently  receive,  immediately  upon 
its  completion,  a supply  of  those  articles  for  trans- 
portation. 

In  regard  to  the  second  inquiry,  1 do  not  think  a 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  honesty  and  energy 
evinced  by  the  people,  through  their  representatives, 
to  meet  the  public  engagements,  and  the  additional 
security  which  the  completion  of  the  canal  would 
atford  to  the  stale  creditors,  will  enable  you  to  em- 
brace the  prospect  of  relieving  your  constituents 
from  taxation,  which  is  offered  by  the  completion  of 
this  gigantic  enterprise. 


It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  retroces- 
sion of  Alexandria,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  ca- 
nal is  now  placed  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  and 
to  suggest  the  probability  that  our  sister  state  may 
be  found  willing  to  join  with  Maryland  in  comple- 
ting this  grand  enterprise,  commenced  under  her 
auspices,  and  projected  by  the  Father  ol  his  coun- 
try. 

May  not  Virginia,  in  view  of  the  benefits  which 
would  result  to  her  citizens  from  the  completion  of 
the  canal  by  Maryland,  be  induced  at  least  to  con- 
cede to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  (in  which 
the  people  of  this  state  have  so  deep  an  interest)  the 
right  to  seek  a western  terminus  within  her  lim- 
its. 
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( Concluded  from  page  239. } 

That  part  of  the  speech  which  had  reference  to 
our  Foreign  Relations,  was  nearly  all  in  type  before 

pocciymR  tho  president V onnuol  mexsage  to  congress, 

& the  official  documents  which  accompained  it.  This 
of  course  demanded  immediate  insertion, and  the  resi- 
due of  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  was  obliged  to  be  de- 
ferred. In  this  number  is  inserted  the  residue 
portion  of  the  speech  which  has  relation  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  in  relation  to  the  in- 
ternal improvements  and  lake  and  harbor  defences; 
and  to  the  tariff  and  revenue  question. 

Internal  improvements  and  domestic  interests. 

I will  now  leave  all  the  topics  connected  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  pass  to  a con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  subjects  connected  with 
measures  bearing  or  intending  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
ternal and  domestic  interests.  Of  these  there  is  one 
of  first  importance,  and  connected  with  which  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  individuals  have  been  made, 
shall  1 say  it?  the  victims  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
power.  1 speak  of  the  harbor  bill, and  of  the  bill  ma- 
king indemnity  for  French  depredations  on  our 
commerce  before  1800.  There  is,  gentlemen,  a 
clear  veto  power  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales.  There  is  an  express  provision  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Slates  may  withhold  his  approba- 
tion, if  he  see  fit,  from  a law  of  congress,  and  unless 
after  reasons  stated  by  him  for  withholding  his  appro- 
bation,it  shall  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  both  houses, 
it  fails  of  legal  validity,  and  becomes  a dead  letter. 

This  in  common  discourse  we  call  the  veto  pow- 
er— something  like  it  existed  in  ancient  Rome.  But 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  borrowed  it  from 
England,  it  theoretically  exists  absolutely  in  the 
monarch  without  qualifications.  The  framers  of  our 
constitution  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, qualified  it  so  that  if  upon  reconsideration  of 
the  same  measure  two  thirds  of  both  houses  concur- 
red iri  it  the  bill  should  become  a law,  the  President’s 
negative  notwithstanding. 

In  England,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  negative 
acts  of  Parliament,  has  not  been  exercised  since  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago; 
and  it  has  been  generally  said  that  the  reason  is,  that 
since  that  period,  such  has  been  the  course  of  (he 
British  government  in  its  administration,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  in  one  or  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, connected  with  the  power  which  the  crown 
possesses  of  dissolving  parliament,  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  passage  of  bills  with  which  the 
crown  was  not  satisfied,  without  recourse  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  obnoxious  veto  power.  Modern  com- 
mentators say  that  influence,  in  this  respect,  has 
taken  the  place  of  prerogalive.  The  King  uses  hia 
influence,  but  never  actually  negatives  bills  present- 
ed to  him.  As  I have  said,  our  constitution  places 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  in  a qualii- 
fied  manner.  It  is  good,  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
houses  concur  in  the  measure.  Well,  rather  a sin- 
gular result  has  happened. 

I will  not  impute  lo  congress  at  any  time,  or  to 
members  of  any  administration,  any  liability  lo  im- 
proper influence — certainly  not.  But  1 suppose  all 
will  admit  that  frequently,  and  especially  in  party 
times,  party  connections,  perhaps  some  little  hopes 
of  office — some  desire  lo  benefit  friends  out  of  con- 
gress, may  soften  opposition  to  particular  measures 
in  particular  men’s  minds,  and  may  produce  some- 
thing, which  if  we  would  talk  straight  out,  we  might 
call  “undue  influence.”  (Laughter. ) It  has  hap- 
pened, and  if  we  are  curious  in  such  researches  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  occurrences — we  might  find  in- 
stances not  very  remote,  in  which  persons  still  mem- 
bers Of  congress,  but  who  had  failed  in  their  re-elec- 
tion, or  were  pretty  sure  of  failing, — have  concurred 
in  ceitain  measures:  and  not  being  longer  called  on 
to  serve  their  country  in  the  halls  of  congress,  and 
parliculary  unwilling  that  the  country  should  lose 
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their  valuable  services,  have  condescended  to  lake 
office.  (Roars  of  laughter  and  cheers.)  There- 
fore the  result  in  the  practical  administration  of  our 
government  seems  to  be  this:  Some  degree  of  influ 
ence  is  extended  sufficient  to  induce  one  third  to  con- 
our  with  the  sentiments  of  the  administration,  and 
then  the  President, by  his  veto,  overwhelms  the  oth- 
er two  thirds;  so  that  if  the  purpose  be  to  defeat  a 
measure  passed  by  majorities  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, if  influence  will  come  in,  and  do  one  third  of 
the  work,  the  veto  is  ready  to  do  the  rest.  (Laughter 
and  cheers  ) 

Providence  has  given  us  a country  capable  of  i in 
provement.  It  is  not  perfected,  we  are  called  to  do 
somethiug  for  ourselves — to  wake  up  in  this  day  of 
peace  and  do  the  deeds  that  belong  to  peace — to  fa  • 
cilitate  intercourse — to  furnish  harbors  for  the  pro 
tection  of  life  and  property — to  clear  up  the  rivers, — 
to  do  everything,  all  and  singular,  which  a large  and 
liberal  policy  w ill  stimulate  an  intelligent  people 
with  abundance  of  means,  to  do  for  the  general  ad 
vanceinent  of  the  natioal  prosperity.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) We  live  in  an  age  gentlemen,  when  we 
are  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great  examples  set 
us  all  over  the  eastern  continent  I mean  the  Europe- 
an continent;  I do  not  speak  of  England,  where  pri 
vate  enterprise  and  wealth  have  gone  so  far  ahead. 
But  look  to  Russia — to  Prussia — to  Saxony — to  Sar- 
dinia— every  where  we  see  a spirit  of  improvement; 
we  behold  mountains  penetrated  by  railroads — safe 
harbors  constructed — everything  done  by  government 
for  the  people,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
people  cannot  do  for  themselves.  (Loud  cheers  ) 

This  noble  and  extraordinary  stream,  with  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  people  on  its  banks  absolutely 
calls  for  harbors — for  clearing  out — for  the  removal 
of  snags  and  other  obstacles  to  safe  navigation. — 
Who  is  to  do  it?  Will  any  one  of  the  States  d > it?— 
Can  all  the  States  do  it?  Is  it  the  appropriate  duty 
of  any  State  or  any  number  of  Slates?  No — no — 
we  know  it  is  not.  We  know  that  unless  this  gov- 
ernment be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  feel 
that  it  is  their  constitutional  authority  and  duty  to 
make  these  improvements,  they  never  will  be  made, 
and  the  walers  of  the  Mississippi  will  roll  over  snags, 
and  sr.ags,  and  snags,  for  a century  to  come.  (Great 
cheering.) 

These  improvements  mu3t  come  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  nature  o(  things 
— they  cannot  come  at  all — and  I say  every 
steamboat  that  is  lost  by  one  of  these  snags — every 
life  that  is  sacrificed  goes  to  make  up  a great  account 
against  this  government — [applause  ] Why,  what  a 
world  is  there?  What  great  cities  on  its  banks — Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Natchez 
and  others,  that  spring  up  while  we  are  talking  of 
them,  or  indeed,  before  we  begin  to  speak  of 
them — commercial  marts — great  places  for  the  ex- 
change of  commodities — along  these  rivers  which 
are  so  many  inland  seas  as  it  were!  And  what!  the 
general  government  no  authority  over  them!  no  pow- 
er of  improvement!  Why  that  would  be  thought 
the  most  incredible  thing  hereafter. 

It  would  not  be  believed  that  it  ever  had  entered 
into  the  head  of  any  administration,  that  there  were 
not  objects  deserving  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
government  I think,  therefore,  that  the  harbor 
bill  negatived  by  the  President,  raises  a vital  ques- 
tion. It  w as  put  in  congress — it  has  been  put  since 
— it  w as  put  at  the  polls — I put  it  now  to  be  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  internal  improvements  o(' the  wa- 
ters of  the  lakes  or  rivers  shall  be  made  or  shall  not 
be  made, and  those  who  say  they  shall  not  oe  made, are 
right  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  those  who  say  they 
shall  be  made,  and  must  be  made,  and  they  will  ha'e 
them  made,  why  then  they  have  the  work  in  their 
own  hands,  [applause]  and  will  do  it.  [Renewed 
applause.] 

I do  Dot  know  that  they  of  the  east  and  north  have 
any  special  interest  in  this,  but  I tell  you  what  we  of 
the  east  think  that  we  have  an  especial  interest  m,  * 1 
have  thought  so,  at  least,  ever  since  I have  been  in 
congress,  and  1 believe  all  my  associates  from  Mas- 
sachusetts have  also  thought  so.  We  think  we  have 
an  interest,  and  an  especial  interest,  in  manifesting  a 
spirit  and  liberality  in  regard  to  all  expense  and  for 
improvements  of  those  parts  of  the  country  watered 
by  the  Mississippi,  [applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  harbor  bill  of  the 
last  session — what  was  that  bill  which  both  houses 
passed  and  the  President  vetoed?  Here  it  is.  And 
although  tins  bill  bad  three  readings  in  congress, 
and  one  more  when  it  came  back  vetoed.  1 would 
ask  lor  it  a fifth  reading  now.  [laughter.]  Mr. 
Hone  o!  New  York  here  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  U.  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
a sum  of  money  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in 
the  treasury,  sufficient  for  the  following  purposes,  viz:  | 


1 83b.  J* — For  the  continuation  of  the  Breakwater 
structure  at  Burlington,  on  lake  Champlain, 

$15,000. 

1830,  J — For  the  continuation  of  the  Breakwater 
structure,  at  Plattsburg,  on  lake  Champlain, 

15,000. 

1830.  J — For  the  repairs  and  working  of  the  steam 

dredge  on  lake  Champlain,  $9,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Port  Onta- 
rio, on  Lake  Ontario,  $10,000. 

1831.  J — For  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Os- 

wego, on  lake  Ontario,  $30,000. 

1830.  J — For  the  improvement  of  Big  Sodus  Bay,  on 
lake  Ontario, $ 5,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  Little  Sodus  Bay,  on  lake 

Ontario,  $5,000. 

1830.  J — For  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  the 

mouth  of  Gennesee  river,  on  lake  Ontario, 

$6,000. 

1836.  J — For  the  improvement  of  the  Oak  Orchard 
Harbor,  state  of  N.  York,  $7,000. 

For  the  construction  of  a dredge-boat  for  lake  On- 
tario and  river  St.  Lawrence,  $20,000. 

1831.  J — For  repairing  and  improving  the  harbor  at 

Buffalo,  on  lake  Erie,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  sea-watl  for  the  protection  of  the 
same,  $50,000. 

1830.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Dunkirk,  on 
lake  Erie,  $15,000. 

For  improving  the  haibor  at  Erie,  on  lake  Erie, 
$40,000. 

1830.  J — For  improving  Grand  River  harbor,  on 
lake  Erie,  10,000. 

1832.  J — For  improving  Ashtabula  harbor,  on  lake 

Erie,  $10,000. 

1830.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Cleveland,  on 
lake  Erie,  $20,000. 

1830.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Huron,  on 
lake  Erie,  $5,000. 

For  improving  the  harbor  at  Sandusky  city,  on 
lake  Erie,  $1 1,000. 

1836.  J — For  improving  the  river  Raisin  harbor,  on 
lake  Erie,  $13,000. 

1836.  J — For  constructing  a dredge  boat  to  be  used 
on  lake  Erie,  $20,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  flats,  so  call- 
ed, so  as  to  prevent  their  obstructing  the 
passage  of  vessels  from  Buffalo  to  the  ports 
on  lake  Michigan,  $40,000. 

1 840.  J — For  improving  the  Grand  river  harbor,  on 
lake  Michigan,  so  as  to  give  protection  to 
vessels  sailing  on  said  lake,  $10,000. 

For  improving  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Kalama- 
zoo river,  on  lake  Michigan,  so  as  to  give 
protection  to  vessels  sailing  on  said  lake, 
$10,000. 

1836.  J — -For  improving  the  harbor  of  St  Josephs, 
on  lake  Michigan,  $10,000. 

1831-  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Michigan  city, 
on  lake  Michigan,  $40,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  Little  Fortharbor,  on  lake 
Michigan,  $12,000- 

For  improving  the  harbor  at  Racine,  on  lake  Mi- 
chigan, $15,000. 

For  improving  the  harbor  at  Southport,  on  lake 
Michigan,  $10,000. 

1836.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Milwaukie, 
on  lake  Michigan,  $20,000. 

For  improving  the  harbor  at  Chicago,  on  lake  Mi- 
chigan, $12,000. 

For  constructing  a dredge  boat  to  be  used  on  lake 
Michigan,  $15,000. 

1836.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Saint  Louis 
$75,000. 

1836.  J — For  constructing  a breakwater  structure  at 
Stamford  Ledge,  Maine,  $20,000. 

1832.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Boston  $40.- 
000. 

1836.  J — For  continuing  the  works  at  Bridgeport  Ct. 
$15,000. 

For  removing  the  obstruction  at  the  crook  in  the 
harbor  of  Providence  R.  Island,  $5,000. 

1830.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  $15,000. 

1830.  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Tort  Penn, 
Delaware,  $5,000. 

1830.  J — For  improving  the  Delaware  breakwater, 
$75,000. 

For  removing  obstructions  in  Newark  bay,  New 
Jersey,  $15,000. 

1836-  J — For  improving  the  harbor  at  Baltimore  Ci- 
ty, $20,000. 


For  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  $20,000. 

1832.  J — For  the  improvement  of  the  Savannah 
harbor  and  the  naval  anchorage  near  Fort 
Pulaski,  $50,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Wood  Hole  har- 
bor, Mass.,  1 ,450. 

1846.  J — For  the  continuing  the  improvements  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  river  above  and 
below  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 

75.000. 

1846.  J — For  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river  a- 
bove  the  falls  at  Louisville,  80.000. 

1830.  J — For  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river 
below  the  falls  at  Louisville,  and  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  rivers 

240.000. 

1831-  J — For  removing  the  raft  of  Red  River,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  said  river  80  - 
000. 

For  repairs  and  preservation  of  harbor  works  here- 
tofore constructed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  20,000. 


# J.  stands  for  Jackson. 

Such  gentlemen,  (continued  Mr.  Webster,)  is  ail 
enumeration  of  the  appropriations  of  this  bill,  run- 
ning along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  lakes’  run- 
ning down  the  gulf,  and  the  rivers;  forty  nine  objects 
in  all.  I notice  but  one  important  omission.  I think 
there  ought  to  have  been  a very  liberal  appropriation 
for  the  better  navigation  of  Salt  River — [roars  of 
laughter, — in  which  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  joined 
heartily.]  Now,  there  is  the  bill  that  the  President 
negatived,  and  I will  shortly  state  to  you  the  reasons 
as  I collect  them  from  his  messages,  and  make  such 
remarks  on  these  reasons,  as  I may  whilst  I go  along. 
The  President  assumes  that  these  harbors  arc  internal 
improvements,  and  because  there  is  no  power  vested 
in  congress  by  the  constitution  underthat  specific  head 
he  denies  the  existence  of  such  a power. 

The  course  of  the  government  has  been  just  the 
other  way.  The  people  not  only  acquiesced  in  these 
improvements,  but  clamored  forthem,  and  they  are  not 
very  likely  to  clamor  again.  He  continues; 

[Mr.  W.  here  re-read  that  portion  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage in  which  the  President  assigns  as  a reason  for 
the  veto,  that  several  of  his  predecessors  had  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  congress  to  make  such  appro- 
priations.] 

I know  not  where,  said  Mr.  Webster.  If  you  say 
that  some  of  his  predecessors  denied  the  general  pow 
er  of  making  internal  improvements — if  that  be  what 
he  means,  why  nobody  contends  that  such  a power 
as  that  is  in  the  constitution.  But  then  the  question 
is,  does  this  belong  to  any  such  power?  These  works 
are  not  internal  improvements,  they  are  harbor  im- 
provements, connected  with  commerce,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether,  as  such,  they  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  constitution? 

The  President  says  that  some  of  the  objects  provi- 
ded for  by  the  bill  are  local  and  lie  within  the  limits 
of  a single  State.  Well,  I dare  say  they  do,  it  would 
be  somewhat  remarkable  lying  in  two  or  three  States. 
(Laughter.)  It  would  be  rather  a large  harbor  that 
would  embrace  even  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
two  of  tne  smallest  of  the  States.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  site  be  local,  or  whether  the  expen- 
diture be  local,  but  whether  the  purpose  be  general  a 
national  purpose. — (Applause.) 

As  well  might  it  be  said  that  expenditure  upon  the 
Capitol  was  local  and  not  provided  for,  as  to  say  that 
expenditure  upon  a harbor  or  breakwater,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  is  a local  expenditure  made  within  two  States 
and  therefore  not  by  all.  The  President  proceeds  to 
say  that  the  power  exercised  by  congress  was  novel. 

[Here  several  sentences  were  lost  in  consequence 
of  interruption  by  individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Reporters.] 

The  President  drew  a distinction  between  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  foreign  commerce,  and  those 
for  the  benefit  of  internal  trade.  I wonder,  (said  Mr. 
W.,)  where  he  finds  that  distinction.  Mr.'  Polk  sta- 
tes that  many  of  these  appropriations  were  made  for 
the  first  time.  Well,  if  the  appropriations  had  been 
made,  and  they  were  adequate,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  making  new  ones.  [Much  laughter.]  Now 
let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  a vague  notion  that  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States  has  no  power  to  make 
internal  improvements.  Wc  are  speaking  of  tilings 
not  by  any  general  name — not  by  classification  or 
classes — we  are  speaking  of  tilings  by  phrases  dcs 
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criptive  of  the  things  themselves.  We  call  a harbor 
a harbor.  If  the  President  of  the  U.  States  says  that 
is  a matter  of  internal  improvement,  why  then,  I say, 
that  the  name  cannot  alter  the  fact — the  thing  is  a 
harbor.  And  does  not  every  one  of  these  harbors 
touch  navigable  waters?  Is  not  every  one  of  them  on 
the  shore  of  a sea,  bay,  gulf,  or  navigable  rivers?  and 
are  not  the  navigable  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  gulf, 
and  bays,  and  rivers — are  they  not  all  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  States. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  these  are  within  the  parti- 
cular jurisdiction  of  the  States?  Wherever  the  mon- 
ey is  so  expended,  it  is  expended  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.  States,  and  for  purposes  conceded  to  it 
by  the  constitution. 

But  let  us  now  go  to  the  origin  of  this  power. — Let  us 
appeal  from  the  opinions  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  written  text  of  the  constitution,  and 
let  us  see  what  he  did.  The  power  of  the  U.  States 
in  this  respect  is  expressed  in  the  constitution  in  a 
very  few  words.  It  says  that  “Congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,”  &c. 

The  whole  force  is  concentrated  in  that  word  “re- 
gulate.” Well,  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  the  word 
regulate  as  applied  to  facilities  for  foreign  trade, 
does  extend  to  the  making  of  harbors,  beacons,  piers 
and  light-houses,  but  his  whole  message  attempts  to 
run  a distinction  between  foreign  trade,  and  tradebe- 
tween  the  States.  Well,  the  power  over  both  is  giv- 
en in  the  same  clause  of  the  constitution — in  the  ve- 
ry same  words,  and  one  is  exactly  of  equal  length  and 
breadth  with  the  other.  If  one  is  denied,  both  are  de- 
nied— if  one  is  conceded,  both  are  conceded.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  by  any  argument  or  logi- 
cal process  worthy  of  a statesman’s  mind.  Wholely 
arbitrary,  I say,  without  the  least  foundation,  to  say 
that  congress  may  make  provision  for  a harbor  ac- 
commodation for  foreign  commerce,  and  not  for  do- 
mestic trade.  Is  the  latter  not  as  important  as  the 
former?  Is  not  the  breakw  ater  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  bay,  as  important  for  the  trade  of  Philadel- 
phia with  N.  Orleans,  as  with  Liverpool,  and  so  ev- 
erywhere else?  Is  not  our  coasting  trade  one  of  the 
largest  branches  of  our  maritime  interest,  and  can  we 
do  nothing  with  that?  Strange  that  any  man  could 
entertain  the  idea  that  such  a distinction  could  be 
drawn. 

I have  before  me  a long  list  of  acts  of  congress  of 
a good  deal  of  importance,  as  I think  tending  to  show 
that  the  President  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the 
acquiescence  and  approbation  of  the  people.  Here  is 
a list  of  provisions  of  this  kind,  made  in  Adams’  time 
in  Gen.  Jackson’s  time,  in  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  time,  for 
exactly  similar  objects,  and  some  of  them  for  the 
same  objects,  and  I should  take  the  pains  and  tax 
your  patience,  tvread  this  list,  if  I had  not  another 
more  convinc  ng  statement  to  make  to  you  and  which 
closes  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

[Mr.  Webster  kindly  furnished  the  Reporter  with 
the  list,  which  is  as  follows:] 

By  the  art  of  March  2d  1829. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  for  extending  the  pier  of 
Black  Rock  narbor,  ot  the  outlet  of  lake  Erie,  to  a 
point  opposite  to  Bird's  Island. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Big  Sodus  bay,  on  lake  Ontario,  twelve 
thousand  live  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ge- 
neseee  river,  in  the  State  of  N.  York,  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

State  of  Ohio. — Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  creek,  by  re- 
moving the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  same. 

By  the  art  of  23d  of  Jlpril,  1830. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Huron 
river,  Ohio,  1,880  36  dollars. 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river,  Ohio.  5,563  18  dollars. 

For  completing  the  improvement  of  Cleveland  har- 
bor, Ohio,  1,786  56. 

For  removing  sand  bar  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Black  river,  Ohio,  8,559  77  dollars. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  creek, 
Ohio,  6,135  65  dollars. 

For  completing  piers  at  the  mouth  of  Dunkirk  har- 
bor, N.  York,  1.342  75  doliars. 

For  completing  piers  at  Buffalo  harbor,  N.  York, 
15,488  dollars. 

For  extending  the  pier  at  Black  Rock,  3,198  dol. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Geneee  river,  N. 
York,  13,335  dollars. 


For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Big  So- 
dus bay,  N.  York,  15,280. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  40,000. 

By  the  act  of  March  2d,  1831. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Huron 
river,  Ohio,  3,480  dollars 

For  removing  sand  bar  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Black  river,  Ohio,  7,275  dollars. 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river,  Ohio,  5,680  dollars. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Big  So- 
dus bay,  N.Y.,  17,450  dollars. 

For  completing  piers  at  Oswego,  New  York,  2,- 
812  92  dollars. 

For  securing  the  works  of  Oswego  Harbor,  by  a 
stone  pier  head  and  mole,  18,600. 

For  completing  the  pier  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
harbor  N.  York,  12,900  dollars. 

For  securing  and  completing  the  works  at  the  har- 
bor of  Dunkirk,  N.  York,  6,400  dollars. 

For  completing  the  improvements  of  Cleveland  har- 
bor, 3,670  dollars. 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  Ashtabula  creek,  Ohio,  7,015  dollars. 

For  impioveing  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  river, 
Ohio,  6,370  dollars. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Genesee  river,  N. 
York,  16,670  dollars. 

By  the  art  of  June  28th,  1834. 

For  carrying  on  the  improvements  of  Ocracock,  in- 
let, N.  Carolina,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  improving  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  thir- 
ty-two thousand  eight  hundred  and  one  dollar. 

For  the  piers  at  La  Plaisance  bay,  Michigan,  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars. 

For  continuing  and  securiug  the  works  at  Oswego 
harbor,  N.  York,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

For  completing  the  works  at  Genesee  river,  New 
York,  on  the  present  plan,  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

F or  continuing  the  improvements  of  Black  Rock  har- 
bor, N.  Y.,  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

For  completing  the  work  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars. 

For  completing  and  securing  the  works  at  Cleve- 
and  harbor,  Ohio,  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollars. 

For  repairing  and  securing  the  works  at  Grand  ri- 
ver, Ohio,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

For  securing  the  works  at  Black  river,  Ohio,  five 
thousand  dollars. 

For  extending  and  securing  the  works  at  Huron  ri- 
ver, Ohio,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  improvements  at  Ashtabula 
creek,  Ohio,  five  thousand  dollars. 

And  for  defraying  the  expense  of  surveys  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1824 — including  ar- 
rearages for  1833,  29,000  dollars,  of  which  sum  5,- 
000  shall  be  appropriated  and  applied  to  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey  and  researches. 

By  the  art  of  March  3d,  1 835. 

For  improving  the  harbor  at  Chicago,  in  addition  to 
the  balance  of  former  appropriations,  thirty-two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dollars. 

For  securing  the  works  at  Black  river,  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  at  Ashtabula  creek 
in  addition  to  the  balance  of  former  appropriations, 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars. 

For  completing  the  works  at  Genesee  river,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river,  be- 
low the  Falls,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
river  between  Pittshurg  md  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
50,000  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  war  department,  and  under  the  care  of  a superin- 
dent for  that  part  of  Ohio. 

For  completing  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  Red  river,  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation of  50,000  dollars,  made  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  the  sum  of  50,000. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  riv- 
er, and  for  constructing  a boat  with  an  iron  hull,  40,- 
000  dollars. 

By  the  act  of  July  7th,  1838. 

For  continuing  the  improvements  of  the  harbor  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  30,000  dollars. 


For  continuing  the  construction  of  a harbor  at  Mi- 
chigan city,  Indiana,  60,733-59  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  a pier  or  break- 
water at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 

51,113. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  the  harbor 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Raisin,  Michigan,  15,000 
dollars. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  15,000  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  improvements  of  the  channel  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river,  N.  York,  24,000 
dollars. 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Black 
river,  Ohio,  5,000. 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Huron  river,  in  Ohio,  5,000  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
at  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  river,  Ohio,  3,626  57  dol- 
lars. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Cleveland  har- 
bor, Ohio,  51,856  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Cun- 

ingham  creek,  Ohio,  5,000  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Ash- 
tabula creek,  Ohio,  8,000  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Dunkirk  har- 
bor. New  York,  #10,000. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 
Portland,  Lake  Erie,  New  York,  #35,466. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
at  Cattaraugus  Creek,  Lake  Erie,  New  York,  #32,- 
410. 

For  conlinuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 
Salmon  river,  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  #30,000. 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  a breakwater  at 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  #27  500. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  New  York, 
#5  000. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  at  Big  Sodus  bay, 
New  York,  #10,000. 

For  continuing  the  pier  and  mole  at  Oswego  har- 
bor, New  York,  #46,067. 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  a breakwater  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  #50,000. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Cumber- 
land river  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  below  Nash- 
ville, #20,000. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river, 
between  the  Falls  and  Piltsbureh,  #50  000. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans, 
#70,000. 

For  conlinuing  the  improvement  of  the  Mississip- 
pi river,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri river,  #20,000. 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstruction  in 
Graud  river,  Ohio,  #10  000. 

For  continuing  the  works  at  Buffalo,  #20,500;  and 
for  erecting  a Mound  or  Sea  Wall  along  the  Penin- 
sula which  separates  Lake  Erie  from  Buffalo  Creek, 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  lake  over  said  peninsula, 
#48,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
#40,000. 

Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  sums  ap- 
propriated by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  which  ex- 
ceed twelve  thousand  dollars  each,  one  half  thereof, 
if  the  public  service  require  it,  shall  be  paid  out  dur- 
ing the  year  1838,  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  as 
above  specified,  and  the  other  half  in  like  manner  in 
the  year  1839. 

Now  1 have  placed  before  you  the  bill,  Mr.  W. 
continued,  the  harbor  bill  as  it  passed  both  houses 
last  session.  Some  of  its  enactments  were  read  by 
my  friend  near  me,  Mr.  Hone;  and  now  let  me  add 
that  1 have  caused  the  assets  of  expenditure  and  ap- 
propriation in  this  bill  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
former  legislation  in  regard  to  these  several  objects 
to  be  investigated,  and  now  I state  to  jou  the  result. 
Here  are  forty  nine  distinct  objects  of  appropriation 
in  this  bill  of  last  session,  and  1 say  to  you  that  out  of 
the  list  of  forty-nine,  thirty-three  of  them  are  the 
identical  objects  tor  which  appropriations  were  made 
under  the  authority  of  General  Jackson  in  his  time. 
[Cheers.]  Well  then  there  remains  sixteen,  and  l 
say  to  you  that  upon  careful  examination  it  will  ap- 
pear that  these  sixteen  objects  that  have  grown  up 
since  the  time  of  General  Jackson,  and  which  con- 
gress thought  proper  to  provide  for  in  this  bill,  are 
every  one  harbors  connected  with  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  strictly  within  Mr. 
Polk’s  rule.  [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  1 leave  this  question.  In  the  free  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place  on  it  in  and  out  of 
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congress,  Ihe  argument  is  exhausted.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  convinced,  and  whether  we  are  to 
stand  up  to  our  convictions.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther this  great  west,  so  important  a part  of  the  coun- 
try, bearing  its  share  of  all  the  common  burdens,  is 
to  be  strut  k out  of  all  participation  in  the  benefits 
which  are  showered  upon  other  portions  of  the  union? 
[Cheers.]  1 think  not.  It  is  put  already.  I expect 
to  hear  an  answer  to  it  from  the  north,  the  northwest, 
and  the  south.  But  then  I do  not  rely  upon  conven- 
tions at  Memphis  or  St.  Louis.  1 do  not  rely  on  re- 
solutions, but  its  constitutionality  or  unconstitionali- 
ty.  I rely  on  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  under- 
stand what  their  constitutional  rights  are,  and  then  to 
take  care  that  their  constitutional  rights  shall  be  gua- 
ranteed. 

Gentlemen,  before  I leave  this  part  of  the  subjoct, 

I must  say  a word  upon  an  important  report  made  to 
the  senate  at  the  last  session,  by  a committee  to 
whom  the  resolutions  by  the  Memphis  convention 
were  referred.  A distinguished  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun)  made  an  elaborate  report  — 
So  far  as  he  admits  any  thing  done  by  congress  to 
have  been  rightfully  done,  and  admits  any  degree  of 
authority  in  congress,  to  do  what  has  not  yet  been 
done,  I concur  with  him,  the  rest  I reject,  for  I do 
not  think  the  distinctions  taken  by  that  eminent  man 
are  at  all  sound.  I regret  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
differ  from  him. 

The  report  proposes,  1 may  state  in  brief,  that 
where  a river  divides  two  states,  or  only  two  states 
are  concerned,  these  two  states  must  make  the  ne- 
cessary improvements.  I do  not  agree  with  that — i 
do  not  suppose  that  it  is  any  matter  of  consequence 
whether  the  necessary  improvements  are  connected 
with  two  states  or  four,  or  only  one. 

It  is  not  a question  of  location  — it  is  a question  of 
public  importance.  Look,  for  instance,  at  that  por- 
tion of  the  North  River  which  runs  between  two 
shores,  both  of  whicn  belong  to  New  York.  There 
I suppose,  the  power  of  congress  over  Governor  Mar- 
cy’s  overslaugh  farm,  as  it  is  calied,  is  as  perfect, 
as  it  is  to  make  a similar  improvement  further  down, 
where  the  river  divides  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Tins  is  a distinction  without  a differ- 
ence. 

Well,  having  thus  alluded  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  not  having  time  to  discuss  its  propositions  at  any 
considerable  length,  1 will  now,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, read  to  you  my  opinion  on  all  this  question  oi 
making  harbors. 

In  my  opinion,  congress  has  the  power  to  make 
harbors,  on  the  Rivers  and  on  the  Lakes,  to  the  full 
extent  to  winch  it  has  ever  proposed  to  exercise  such 
power. 

That  whether  these  proposed  harbors  be  judged 
useful  for  foreign  commerce,  or  only  for  commerce 
among  the  stales  themselves,  the  principle  is  the 
same,  and  the  constitutional  power  given,  in  the  same 
clause  and  the  same  words. 

That  congress  has  power  to  clear  out  obstructions 
from  all  rivers  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  improve  their  naviga- 
tion, and  utility,  by  appropriations  from  the  treasury 
of  the  United  Stales. 

That  whether  a river  divide  two  states  or  more 
than  two,  or  run  through  two  states,  or  more  than 
two,  or  is  wholly  confined  to  one  state,  is  immaterial 
provided  its  importance  to  commerce,  foreigu  or  do- 
mestic, be  admitted. 

For  example,  the  North  river  is  a navigable  tide 
water  river  lor  many  miles,  while  running  entirely 
within  the  territory  oflhe  Slate  of  New  York.  Yet 
1 suppose  the  removing  of  obstructions  in  this  part  of 
the  liver  is  as  lully  within  the  power  ol  congress, 
as  the  removing  of  obstructions  in  other  parts  of 
the  river  where  it  divides  New  York  from  New 
Jersey. 

1 think  it  wholly  immaterial  whether  a proposed 
improvement  in  a river,  lor  commercial  purposes,  be 
above  or  below  an  actually  existing  port  of  entry. 

If  instead  of  clearing  out  the  rocks,  and  in  that 
manner  improving  the  channel  of  a river,  it  is  found 
belter  to  make  a canal  around  falls  winch  aie  in  it,  1 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  power  of  congress  to 
construct  such  a canal.  1 think,  for  instance,  that 
congress  has  the  power  to  purchase  the  Louisville 
caual,  around  the  tails  ol  the  Ohio;  and  that  it  ought 
to  execute  that  power  now,  if  the  work  can  be  pur- 
chased lor  a reasonable  price;  and  that  the  canal 
should  then  be  tree  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  use 
Jt,  reserving  such  tolls  only  as  should  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  woiks  in  repair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions  all  flow  from 
the  nature  of  our  government  and  its  equal  power 
over  trade  with  lureigu  nations,  and  among  the 
stales;  aud  Irom  the  lact  resulting  from  these  pow- 
ers; that  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stales  is  a 
unit. 


1 have  no  conception  of  any  such  thing  as  seem-* 
to  be  thought  possible  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  senate  as  an  external  commerce,  existing  be- 
tween two  states,  carried  on  by  laws  and  regulations 
of  their  own,  whether  sueh  laws  and  regulations 
were  adopted  with,  or  without  the  consent  of  con- 
gress. 

I do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a Pennsyl- 
vania vessel,  built,  manned  and  equipped  under  Penn- 
sylvania laws,  trading  as  such  Pemisylvanii  vessel, 
with  New  York  or  Maryland,  or  having  any  rights  or 
privileges,  not  conferred  by  acts  of  congress,  and 
consequently  that  the  idea  is  unfounded,  which  sup- 
poses that  when  only  two  States  are  interested  in  the 
navigation  of  a river,  or  its  waters  touch  the  shores 
of  only  two  slate  -,  the  improvement  of  such  river  is 
excluded  from  the  power  of  congress,  and  must  be 
left  to  the  care  of  the  two  states  themselves  under  an 
agreemeni,  which  they  may  enter  into,  with  the  con 
sent  of  congress,  for  that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
which  forbid  a slate  from  entering  into  any  alliance, 
compact  or  agreemeni  with  another  state  without 
consent  of  congress,  can  draw  after  it  no  such  con- 
clusion as  that,  with  the  consent  of  congress,  two 
slates  ought  to  be  bound  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  a river,  which  separates  their  territories,  and  that 
therefore  the  power  of  congress  to  make  such  im- 
provements is  taken  away.  A river  flowing  between 
two  states,  and  two  stales  only,  may  be  highly  im- 
portant to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  union.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  discuss  this  point.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on 
toe  notion,  that  the  constitution  prohibits  more  than 
two  states  from  entering  into  agreements,  even  with 
the  consent  of  congress. 

This  is  manifestly  untenable.  The  constitution 
extends  as  fully  to  agreements  between  three,  four  or 
five  stales  as  between  two  only;  and  the  consent  of 
congress  makes  an  agreement  between  five  as  valid,  as 
between  two.  If,  therefore,  two  states  can  improve 
rivers  with  the  consent  of  congress,  so  can  five  or 
more;  and  if  it  be  a sufficient  reason  for  denying  the 
power  of  congress  to  improve  a river  in  a particular 
case,  that  two  states  can  themselves  do  it,  having 
first  obtained  the  assenL  of  congress,  it  is  an  equally 
valid  reason,  in  the  case  when  five  or  ten  states  are 
concerned.  They  too,  may  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  consent  of  congress.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
between  what  may  be  done  by  congress,  where  only 
two  stales  are  concerned  with  a river,  and  what  may 
be  done  in  cases  where  more  than  two  are  so  con- 
nected entirely  vanishes.  I hold  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  point  to  be  un- 
sound. I am  also  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  power  to  construct  a pier  and  the 
power  to  construct  an  harbor.  I think  that  a single 
pier,  of  itself,  affords  a degree  of  shelter  and  protec- 
tion from  winds  and  seas;  lhattwo  parallel  piers  make 
an  harbor;  and  that  if  one  pier  may  be  rightfully  con- 
structed, it  is  no  extravagant  stretch  of  constitutional 
power  to  construct  another.  In  fine,  1 am  of  opinion 
that  congress  does  constitutionally  possess  the  power 
of  establishing  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  piers, 
breakwaters  and  harbors,  on  the  ocean,  the  gulf,  the 
lakes  and  the  navigable  rivers;  that  it  does  coustitu 
tionally  possess  the  power  of  improving  the  great  ri 
vers  of  the  country,  clearing  out  their  channels  by 
deepening  them,  or  removing  obstructions,  in  order 
to  render  navigation  upon  them  more  safe  for  lile  anil 
property;  and  that  for  the  same  reason  congress  may 
construct  canals  around  falls,  or  rivers,  in  all  neces- 
sary cases. 

All  this  authority,  in  my  opinion,  flows  from  the 
power  over  the  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic, 
conferred  on  congress  by  the  constitution;  and  if 
auxiliary  considerations  or  corroborative  argument 
be  required,  they  are  found  in  two  facts,  viz: 

1st.  That  improvements,  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, whether  on  the  ocean,  or  the  gulf,  on  the 
lakes,  or  the  rivers,  are  improvements  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  such  as  no  single  stale,  nor  any 
number  of  stales,  can  make,  or  ought  to  be  called  on 
to  make. 

All  idea  of  states  undertaking  such  improvements 
is,  m my  opinion,  preposterous. 

That  as  ail  the  revenue  derived  from  commerce 
accrues  to  the  general  government,  ana  none  ol  it  to 
the  stales,  the  charge  of  improving  the  means  of 
commercial  intercourse  by  sueh  works  as  have  been 
mentioned,  properly  devolves  ori  the  treasury  of  the 
government,  and  on  that  treasury  alone. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

I had  intended  to  discuss  a little  at  length,  the  pre- 
sident’s veto  oflhe  bill  for  indemnity  to  the  sufferers 
under  French  spoliations  before  1300.  1 must  omit 

much  of  what  1 intended  to  say  oil  that  subject,  but 
I will  slate  the  history  of  it  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension. 


On  Ihe  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution- 
French  privateers,  for  whose  conduct  toe  govern 
ment  of  France  was  responsible,  made  an  I continued 
to  make  spoliations  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  of  the  United  Stales  re- 
uonstrated  and  sent  embassy  after  embassy  to 
France.  The  French  government  repeatedly  prom- 
ised indemnification.  Now  the  French  revolution 
broke  out  in  ’1)3,  and  from  that  year  till  1SJ0  a vast 
amount  of  American  property  was  illegally  seized 
oy  French  cruisers,  for  which  the  government  de- 
manded indemnity.  France  repeatedly  promised 
co  optionee  with  these  demands,  out  by  the  treaty  of 
1800  France,  having  asserted  certain  claims  against 
llie  United  States,  growiug  out  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance of ’7S,  the  Am-rican  government  pressing  their 
claims,  the  result  was — without  going  into  any  unne- 
cessary detail  of  the  negocialion — an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  that  if  France  would 
relinquish  all  claims  on  her  part  to  the  fulfilment  of 
llie  treaty  of  ’73,  the  United  Stales  would  relinquish 
ali  claims  of  our  citizens  on  France  for  spoliations 
up  to  that  time.  Tnal  was  the  result  of  it.  The 
wars  continued.  Other  depredations  were  made,  and 
after  the  peace  of  Europe,  arid  th.e  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and,  indeed,  alter  llie  accession  of  the 
present  king  oi' France,  in  1831,  the  United  States 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Rives,  in  Paris,  negotiated 
a treaty  with  France  for  the  indemnity  of  claims  of 
American  citizens — terms  were  general.  Thev  em- 
braced ali  claims;  aud  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
or  five  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the 
government  ol  France,  to  pay  these  claims,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  govern  men  l of  the 
United  Slates,  to  whom  was  lei t the  distribution  of 
this  fund.  This  sat  at  Washington.  Persons  brought 
in  their  claims.  One  man  said  “Aly  ship  was  cap- 
tured— here  are  my  papers — my  loss  was  $50,000;” 
very  well — he  was  paid.  But  here  cornea  another 
whose  ship  was  captured  in  ’90,  and  lie  says,  “1  have 
a good  claim — 1 had  a ship  properly  documented, 
seized  by  French  cruisers,  condemned  and  confiscat- 
ed. Here  is  the  register  and  bill  of  lading — my  da- 
mages are  $50,000.” 

But  the  commissioners  say,  you  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, because  llie  government  ol  the  Unileu  Slates, 
by  the  trealy  of  1800,  tor  a consideration  useful  to  it- 
self, assumed  these  claims.  Well,  then,  these  claim- 
ants have  gone  to  congress  for  relief,  and  congress 
passes  a bill  for  their  indemnity.  Mr.  Polk  vetoed 
the  bill.  W ell,  ibis  is  interference  of  the  veto  pow- 
er with  cases  of  private  right.  [Applause.]  Here 
is  no  constitutional  question.  Congress  assumed  the 
debt. 

What  is  Mr.  Polk’s  answen?  I have  said,  and  I 
repeat  it,  that  the  whole  argument  is  trivial.  It 
wauls  the  dignity  of  an  argument.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, -'You  have  been  long  before  congress.  There 
is  no  more  reason  to  pay  you  now  than  there  was 
twenty  years  ago.”  [Shouts  of  laughter.]  In  the 
first  place  this  is  not  true  in  fact — for  twenty  years 
ago  it  had  not  ueen  decided  that  the  claimants  nad  no 
right  to  call  farther  on  France.  But  suppose  it  was 
so.  Suppose  mat  tliese  Claimants  in  pursuance  of  a 
just  deoi,  nad  called  upon  congress  Iron!  year  to 
year,  and  been  pul  utf  oy  one  evasion  or  another,  hut 
nad  at  last  succeeded  hi  convincing  congress  that  tne 
deut  ought  to  he  paid.  Would  mat  added  any  reason 
to  say  mat  there  was  no  in  *re  reason  io  pa^  them 
now  than  twenty  years  ago?  I hasten  to  leave  inis, 
out  will  not  without  making  one  remark.  X’here 
are  opponents  of  me  administration  who  are  actuat- 
ed only  oy  political  dissatisfaction  and  political  dis- 
like; hut  I say  that  1 know  that  the  ieeling  created 
against  the  Executive  hy  the  veto  of  tins  mil,  which 
deprives  so  many  poor  persons,  widows  and  orphans, 
ol  llicir  Iasi  hope,  lias  touched  hearts  of  huodreds 
and  Ihousanus  with  something  much  stronger  than 
mere  political  dislike.  [Tremendous  applause.] 
THE  TARIFF. 

The  next  great  suojeel  is  the  tariff’,  which  I dis- 
cussed at  the  time,  and  about  which  1 have  nothing 
new  tos.y.  My  object  is  and  has  been,  in  every 
tiling, connected  with  llie  protective  policy — the  true 
policy  ol  llie  United  Slates — to  see  that  the  labor  of 
me  country — the  employment  oflhe  country  .is  prop- 
erly provided  lor.  1 am  looking  not  lor  a law  such 
as  preserves  the  capitalists — they  can  take  care  of 
themselves — but  ol  a law  that  shall  induce  capital- 
ists to  employ  their  capital  m such  a manner  as  shall 
occupy  and  employ  American  lauor. 

1 go  not  lor  such  laws  as  shall  induce  capitalists 
to  withhold  their  capital  Irom  actual  operation,  giv- 
ing employment  to  thousands  of  hands.  1 look  to 
capital,  therefore,  the  public  good  aud  the  employ- 
ment of  the  labor  of  the  country.  Now  on  this  sub- 
ject 1 shall  hand  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  a se- 
ries ol  resolutions  passed  in  Massachusetts,  which  l 
have  not  time  to  read,  but  which  entirely  embody 
I my  views  upon  that  subject. 
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'■Resolved,  That  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of 
1846,  adopting  new  and  vicious  principles  in  our 
revenue  system  is  a portentous  experiment,  threat- 
ening disturbance  and  injury  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  country. 

Resolved  That  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
federal  government,  two  principles  have  been  einbo 
died  in  our  revenue  laws;  the  first,  that,  as  far  a3 
practicable,  all  duties  should  be  specific,  as  most 
simple  in  collection  and  most  secure  against  fraud; 
the  other,  a discrimination  in  the  rates  of  duty,  with 
a view  to  foster  arid  protect  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. arid  to  invite  capital  into  the  establishment  of 
manufactures. 

Those  principles  directly  recognized  in  the  first 
act  of  congress,  in  1789,  more  fully  developed  in 
1816,  and  in  subsequent  acts  of  legislation,  were 
fully  consummated  in  t tie  act  of  1842,  an  aet,  which 
moderating  and  reducing  the  protective  duties  of  the 
acts  of  1832,  fan  act  receiving  the  sanction  of  nearly 
the  entire  democracy  of  the  country.)  was  prepared 
with  more  labor  and  care,  it  is  believed,  than  had 
been  bestowed  on  any  previous  revenue  law. 

Resolved,  That  under  this  system,  the  whole  coun- 
try has  prospered  in  a degree  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  nations.  Whilst  the  western  wil- 
derness has  been  giving  place  to  cultivation  and  civ- 
ilization, the  older  States  have  been  transplanting 
arid  establishing  the  whole  country  into  a scene  of 
active  industry,  in  which  diversified  labor,  mutually 
exchanging  its  products  on  terms  of  equality  realizes 
a remuneration  and  reward  wholly  unknown  to  the 
over-peopled  countries  of  the  old  world. 

Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  changes  introdu- 
ced by  the  tariff  of  1846,  for  the  following  reasons. 

We  deprecate  the  change  from  specific  toad  val- 
orem duties,  as  affording  increased  facilities  for 
fraud,  as  setting  aside  in  - ii„ht  of  all  experience, and 
the  opinions  of  all  commercial  men.  We  deprecate 
it  as  a revenue  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the 
the  revenue  upwards  of  five  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  average  importations  of  the  last  three  years, 
whilst  our  war  expenditures  require  a great  increase 
of  debt  in  the  treasury  notes.  We  deprecate  the 
principles  of  attempting  to  be  provided  for  this  de- 
ficiency by  an  increased  importation  of  products  to 
come  in  competition  with  our  own,  displacing  and 
paralyzing  to  an  equal  extent  our  own  industry  and 
eventually  producing  a grert  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  labor. 

We  further  deprecate  the  principles  of  increasing 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  always  tend- 
ing to  excess,  and  to  causing  the  exportation  of  spe- 
cie in  return,  the  fruitful  source  of  derangement  in 
all  brandies  of  Ira  e and  industry.  We  deprecate 
the  sudden  change,  as  wantonly  sporting  with  the  in- 
terests of  capital  invested  under  the  implied  pledge 
of  government,  for  its  continued  protection.  But 
we  deprecate  it  lar  more,  as  wantonly  sacrificing  the 
interests  ol  labor,  by  opening  upon  it  the  foreign 
competition  of  the  under  fed  and  over  worked  labor 
of  Europe,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  new  policy. — 
We  deprecate  ii  as  the  result  of  executive  dictation 
and  stringent  party  discipline,  adopted  under  tile  co- 
ersion  ol  a minority,  without  examination  and  with- 
out discussion,  against  the  sober  judgment  of  a ma- 
jority ol  Doth  houses  of  congress. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  allegation  that  the  protective 
svslem  favors  capital  more  than  labor,  is  equally 
contradictory  to  every  sound  principle  of  piliucal 
economy,  to  all  experience  and  to  common  sense. — 
Whilst  capital  is  considered  necessary  to  set  laoor 
in  motipri,  it  is  an  admitted  principlo  that  there 
is  a uniform  tendency,  m capital  employed  in  differ- 
enl  pursuits,  to  an  equalization  of  profile  througli  a 
free  competition.  Whilst  other  propositions  are  dis 
puled,  this  is  never  contested.  Ills  confirmed  by 
all  our  experience.  Every  branch  of  manufacture 
which  has  been  successful,  has  been  suujecled  to 
occasional  cheeks  and  embarrassments  through  over 
action.  The  prosperity  which  has  followed  tue  es- 
tablishment ot  the  tariff  of  1842,  has  led  to  new  con- 
struction and  new  expenditures  in  all  branches  of 
industry,  beyond  any  lurmer  precedent.  In  fact,  we 
are  told  ov  tbe  inends  of  the  administration,  as  if  in 
double  mockery  of  their  own  reasoning  and  our  ap- 
prehensions, that  the  manufacturer  has  more  lo  fear 
from  home  competition  and  over  production  than  from 
any  foreign  competition,  which  can  reach  him  under  the 
present  tariff. 

it  is,  in  laet,  obvious  to  the  most  simple  under- 
standing that  the  investment  of  capital  in  works 
which  can  only  be  made  productive  by  the  employ- 
ment ot  many  hands,  is  putting  capital  in  the  power 
ot  labor,  rather  than  in  a position  to  control  it. 

Re-olved,  t hat  the  assertion,  so  oft  repeated,  that 
the  laritt  of  1842,  has  operated  as  an  unequal  tax  up- 
on the  laoormg  classes,  in  the  manufactures  cousum- 
ep  by  them,  is  wholly  desluute  ol  truth.  Our  ap- 
plication of  manufacturing  industry  has  always  been 


made  in  the  first  instance  to  those  productions  re- 
quiring little  labor  in  proportion  to  the  raw  material. 
In  these  the  success  has  been  greatest,  and  it  is  no- 
torious that  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool, leath- 
er, hats,  &c.,  the  common  articles  used  by  the  labor- 
ing classes  are  produced  at  prices  which  may  defy 
all  competition.  Even  the  cotton  minimum,  the  ob 
ject  of  so  much  undeserved  obloquy  is  well  known 
to  be  all  but  nominal  in  respect  to  the  lower  branch- 
ches  of  the  manufacture,  and  that  its  only  actual  ef- 
fect was  to  levy  a high  duty  on  ils  higher  branches, 
on  what  may  well  be  termed  luxuries. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  loss  of  capital  by  this 
change  of  system  is  sudden  and  determinate,  the  ef- 
fect upon  labor  will  be  a continuous,  wasting  disease, 
with  no  remedy  but  the  retracing  our  steps.  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  high  reward  of  labor  in  all  its 
branches,  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  onr  country; 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  general  diffusion  of 
educat  ion  and  intelligence,  and  is  the  best  security 
for  the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions.  The  pro- 
tective system  acts  as  the  proper  guardian  of  this 
boon. 

Resolved , That  while  we  welcome  and  approve  the 
repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws  as  a concession  and 
benefit  to  the  depressed  labor  of  England,  by  increas 
ing  its  means  of  subsistence,  the  government  is  ac- 
ting a very  different  part  towards  our  own  labor,  in 
opening  its  produces  to  a free  competition  with  those 
of  the  unpaid  laborers  of  Europe. 

Resolved.  That  the  principles  of  free  trade  advo- 
cated by  the  modern  economists  of  Europe,  is  found 
ed  on  a state  of  society  essentially  different  from  our 
own.  It  contemplates  labor  in  excess,  content  with 
a bare  subsistence,  and  with  no  hope  of  improving 
its  condition.  It  regards  only  the  profits  of  capital. 

With  us  labor  is  active  in  accumulation  for  itself, 
going  hand  in  hand  with  capital,  and  requiring  for- 
eign interference. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whig 
party,  and  all  friends  of  their  country,  lo  urge  upon 
congress  the  duty  of  revising  and  modifying  the  ex- 
isting tariff  of  1846,  so  that  it  may  furnish  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  re- 
establishing the  principle  of  specific  duties  in  all 
practicable  cases,  and  ol  discrimination  in  the  rates 
of  duty  with  a view  to  foster  and  protect  the  indus- 
try of  Ihe  country  in  all  lis  branches. 

Resolved,  That  whilst  Massachusetts  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  protection  of  her  capital,  and  her  la- 
bor devoted  to  manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
it  is  a great  mistake,  propagated  for  party  purposes, 
and  received  by  loo  easy  credulity,  that  protection  is 
a local  or  party  policy.  We  esteem  it  a policy 
equally  favorable  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  all  the  Stales  of  the  Union.  Now  I will  say  at 
once  for  myself,  for  protection  (cheers)  ample,  per- 
manent—founded  on  just  principl  s;  and  the  next 
thing  I have  lo  say  is,  that  in  my  judgmeut  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  act  of  1842  are  the  true  principles 
(loud  and  long  continued  cheering)  .specific  duties, 
and  not  ad  valorem  assessment.  (cheeiing.)  Just 
discrimination,  and  in  that  just  discrimination  great 
care  not  to  tax  the  raw  material  so  high  as  to  be  a 
bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  oe  opposed 
to  our  own.  Discrimination  and  specific  duties  and 
such  duties  as  are  full  and  adequate  to  the  purposes 
of  protection.  These  are  the  principles  of  the  act 
ol  1842.  (Great  cheering  and  loud  applause.)  And 
whenever  llitre  is  presented  to  me  any  proposition 
from  any  quarter,  which  contains  adequate  protec- 
tion, founded  on  these  indispensable  principles,  as 
contained  in  ttie  aet  ol  1842,  1 shall  lake  it.  ( I’hun- 
dersol  applause.)  My  is  object  lo  obtain  the  best  way 
1 can,  and  when  lean, and  as  1 can,  full  and  adequate 
and  thorough  protection  to  the  domestic  industry  of 
the  country  upon  just  principles.  (Loud  cheering.) 

And  in  the  next  place  I tiave  to  s .y  that  I will 
take  no  part  in  any  tinkering  of  the  present  law, 
while  its  vicious  principles  remain.  And  in  the 
next  place,  1 desire  to  say  that  Ihe  great  responsibil- 
ity ol  the  administration,  as  tar  as  1 am  concerned, 
they  shall  riot  gel  rid  ol  by  any  tinkering  with  any 
particular  political  interests.  (Great  cheering.) — 
Allow  me  lo  say  lrankly,ye  iron  ...eu  and  yecoal  men 
ol  Pennsylvania,!  know  you  are  incapable  of  com- 
promising in  such  a case,  but  if  you  were,  and  any 
inducements  were  held  out  to  you,  to  make  your 
iron  a little  softer  and  your  coal  burn  a litlle  clearer, 
while  you  left  the  hand  loom  weaver  (the  loud  shouts 
ol  ho,  ho,  and  vociferous  cheering  which  here  burst 
forth,  drow  ned  the  remainder  ol  the  sentence.) 

Gentlemen  on  the  tariff  1 have  spoken  so  often, 
and  so  much,  that  l am  sure  no  gentleman  wishes  me 
to  utter  the  word  again.  There  are  somethings, 
however,  worth  white  to  remember.  Of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  England  for  centuries,  was  the 
most  tenacious  in  adhering  to  her  protective  princi- 
ples, both  m matters  of  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing. 


She  has  ot'  late  years  relaxed,  and  found  her  posi- 
tion could  afford  somewhat  of  free  trade.  She  is 
skilled — she  has  vast  machinery — she  has  a dense 
population — a cheaply  working — because  a badly 
fed  and  badly  clothed  also.  Gentlemen,  for  the 
gymnastics  men  strip  themselves  naked,  and  for  this 
strife  and  competition  in  free  trade,  our  laborers 
must  strip  themselves  naked,  (loud  cheers.) 

It  is  an  artificial  system  we  see  every  where — at 
least  we  see  in  some  remarkable  instances  that  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  carried  in  its  extreme,  entails 
consequences  upon  every  one.  Look  at  the  condition 
of  starving  Ireland.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
starves  a population  of  eight  mil  lions,  and  yet  able 
men  I admit  them  lo  be — theoretic  men  I think  them 
to  be  though,  distinguished  men  hold  that  Ireland 
now  is  no  worse  off  than  if  all  the  great  landholders 
holding  the  estates  in  Ireland,  and  receiving  rents 
from  the  estates,  instead  of  living  in  England  and 
spending  there  the  money  from  their  Ireland  es- 
taies,  lived  in  Ireland,  and  supported  Irish  labor  with 
it  on  their  farms  and  about  their  establishments. 

What  does  Ireland  now  want?  What  is  the  cry? 
employment  employment.  And  is  it  not  come  even 
to  that  pass,  that  the  gentleman  is  otiliged  to  employ 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  people  and  pay  them 
and  put  them  in  work  of  very  doubtful  necessity, 
merely  to  pay  them  and  give  them  bread,  and  I wish 
that  every  Irishman  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
could  be  here  to-night,  so  that  I could  ask  him  to  re- 
member the  condition  of  the  people  of  his  country, 
which  are  starving  for  the  want  of  employment,  and 
compare  their  condition  with  his  here  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  has  good  employ  ment. 

Gentlemen:  This  notion  of  free  trade,  which  goes 
to  cast  off  the  employ  ment  of  men  an  the  ground  that 
it  is  best  to  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  is  folly 
in  a country  like  ours.  What  is  tbe  cry  of  free  trade 
in  England?  Why,  it  is  for  cheap  bread.  In  Eng- 
land tne  deficiency  is  in  bread.  Labor  is  limited  m 
its  reward.  It  can  earn  but  so  much. 

It  has,  therefore,  a vital  interest  in  reducing  the 
price  of  food.  Therefore,  free  trade  in  England  is  but 
another  name  for  cheap  bread.  That  is  not  so  with 
us.  What  we  desire  for  our  laboring  population  is 
employment.  We  do  not  expect  food  to  be  cheaper 
in  this  country — our  objecl  is  to  make  it  dear.  Our 
hope — and  let  all  rejoice  in  it — is,  that  the  price  of 
our  agricultural  productions  may  rise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  But  just  as  far  as  they  do  that,  they 
go  to  enhance  the  profits  of  the  operator  and  laborer. 
So  long  as  they  gel  steady  employment  and  good 
wages, they  can  buy  it  at  any  rate.  Who  of  all  Europe 
imitates  her?  Nooouy,  as  lar  as  I know,  except  Hol- 
land and  Turkey.  Austria,  Russia,  Spain  and 
Fiance  hold  on  to  what  I call  the  common  sense  doc- 
trine of  protecting  their  own  labor. 

Mr.  Dupin,  in  the  French  chambeyof  deputies, said 
that  the  instincts  ot  France  were  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
teeiion  of  French  labor,  (cheers.)  Our  American 
instincts  from  the  first  have  been  very  much  of  the 
same  character.  VVher.ce  arose  all  these  now  im- 
porting agreements,  but  from  an  instinct  that  the  in- 
terests of  onr  own  industrious  population  ought  to  be 
consulted  and  promoted;  and  1 happen  to  have  a 
very  important  document  here  which  one  of  my 
fellow  citizens  caused  to  be  copied  and  prin- 
ted in  a very  handsome  manner,  it  is  a non  impor- 
: talion  agreement,  (loud  cheers)  entered  into  in  this 
city  as  early  as  1705.  That  was  an  American  in 
slinct!  Here  are  names  lo  be  forever  remembered! 
1 perceive  amongst  them — Robt.  Morris,  the  finan- 
cier of  the  revolution — Chas.  Thompson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  congress  that  adopted  the  constitution, 
and  oltier  illustrious  names  whose  representatives 
are  still  amongst  us. 

Gentlemen:  there  is  an  imputation  that  honest 
. ■ eu  ought  to  resist,  which  is  that  the  protective  pol- 
icy aids  capitalists,  and  is  meant  to  do  so  exclusively. 
We  hear  every  day  of  the  great  capitalists  of  New 
England.  A word  disipates  all  that.  A corporation 
in  New  England  is  a form  of  partnership  Wtiere 
individuals  invest  their  property  lo  build  a mill,  they 
do  it  in  the  iorm  of  corporation,  their  private  respon- 
sibility still  remaining  in  a qualified  sense,  and  in 
that  way  they  embark  in  Ihe  enterprise.  The  talk 
about  rich  end  exclusive  corporations  is  idle.  It  is 
false.  There  is  not  one  ot  ihem  into  which  men  of 
moderate  means  may  not  enter,  and  many  such  men 
do  enter,  and  are  iuleresteu  iu  them  lo  a considera- 
ble extent. 

Gentlemen,  1 have  already  alluded  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  protective  policy  in  this  State  and 
in  other  Stales  to  the  handicrells — That  was  the 
original  design  of  the  policy.  1 have  been  informed 
that  there  are  seven  thous  .nd  hand  loom  weavers  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  A larger  num- 
ber of  handicraft  operators  thau  to  be  found  iu  Lo- 
well. 
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Eeach  of  them  earn  five  dollars  per  week.  In 
Scotland  the  same  class  of  laborers  earn  only  $1,75 
Will  you  pardon  me  whilst  1 read  a most  interest- 
ing account  of  a fourth  of  July  celebration  in  this 
city  in  1788. 

On  Friday.  4th  of  July,  1783,  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia celebrated  the  declaration  of  Independence 
made  by  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  or  frame  of  government,  then  recently 
adopted  by  ten  Slate. 

A procession  was  formed,  by  the  military,  and 
companies  of  the  various  trades  and  professions  uni 
ted  in  it.  It  was  organized  and  commanded  by  Gen- 
erals Mttflin  and  Stewart,  and  some  other  well  known 
gentlemen. 

Richard  Bache,  Esq.  on  hoeseback,  as  a herald,  at 
tended  by  a trumpet  proclaimed  a “neio  era  ” 

The  Hon.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  carried  a blue  flag 
with  the  words,  ‘T7th  of  September,  1788,”  in  silver 
letters. 

Chief  Justice  McKean  and  his  associates,  in  their 
robes  of  office,  were  sealed  in  a lofty  car  shaped  like 
an  eagle,  and  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  The 
Chief  Juatiee  supported  a tall  staff,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  the  cap  of  liberty;  under  the  cap  the  “new 
constitution,”  framed  and  ornamented  and  immedi- 
ately under  constitution  the  words  “The  People”’ 
in  large  gold  letters. 

Then  followed  various  corps  and  troops  and  asso- 
ciations, consuls,  collectors,  judges  and  others. 

Then  came  the  agricultural  society,  with  its  flag 
and  motto.  “ Venerate  the  Plough .” 

Then  the  manufacturing  society,  with  their  spin- 
ning and  carding  machines,  looms,  &fc.,  Mr.  Gallen- 
det  carried  the  flag — the  device  on  which  was  a “ bee 
hive,”  standing  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  hees  issuing 
from  the  hive;  the  flag  a blue  silk — motto:  ‘‘in  its 
rays  we  shall  feel  new  vigor  ” 

This  was  followed  by  a carriage  holding  men  loeav- 
ing  and  printing.  A lady  and  her  four  daughters  sat 
upon  it,  pencilling  a piece  of  chintz,  and  all  dressed 
in  cotton  of  tneir  own  manufacture,  and  over  them 
all,  on  a lofty  staff  with  a flag  with  this  motto: — 
“May  the  union  government  protect  the  manufactures  of 
America.” 

The  federal  ship  “Union,”  followed  next,  and 
after,  boat  builders,  sail  makers,  merchants  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  commerce. 

Then  the  other  trades,  cabinet  and  chair  makers 
with  a flag  and  motto,  “by  unity  we  support  society.” 
Next,  bricklayers,  with  a flag  on  which  was  a 
brick-yard'and  kiln  burning;  hands  at  work;  and  in 
the  distance  a federal  city  building,  with  this  motto: 
‘It  was  hard  in  Egypt  but  this  prospect  makes  it  easy.” 
Then  came  Hie  porters,  bearing  on  their  flag,  the 
motto,  “may  industry  ever  be  encouraged.” 

After  them  various  trades  again,  and  then  whip 
and  cane  makers  with  their  motto,  “let  us  encourage 
our  manufacturers.”  After  them  still  others,  and 
amongst  me  thst  the  brewers,  with  a flag  with  this 
motto — “home  brewed  is  best.” 

[This  statement  was  received  with  loud  and  en- 
thusiastic applause.]  1 now  ask  you  whether  these 
sentiments  and  hauners  indicated  that  government 
was  to  lay  duties  only  for  revenue,  and  without  re- 
spect to  home  iudustry? — (cries  of  no,  no.)  Do  you 
believe  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Polk,  or  those  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  1788.  (Loud  shonts  of 
‘•eighty-eight,”  and  long  continued  cheering. 

Gentlemen,  1 had  intended  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  tho  present  slate  of  the  finances,  and  the  pres 
eot  slate  and  prospects  of  the  public  treasury.  But 
1 have  not  time  to  present  them.  1 will  hand  the 
document  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  if  they 
see  fit  they  can  publish  them. 

[The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to:] 

For  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1846.  The  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  will  be  enabled  to  present  to 
congress  a more  favorable  state  of  the  finances  than 
he  had  previously  estimated. 

In  his  annual  report,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session,  he  estimated 
the  receipts  of  the  year  at  $26,820,000 

And  he  staled  that  the  actual  balance  in 
the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1845,  (the 
beginning  of  that  year)  was  7,658,000 


Making  the  total  means  for  the  year  as 
estimated  31,178,000 

He  estimated  the  expenditures  for  the 
same  year  at  29,627,000 

Leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the 

treasury,  1st  July,  1846,  of  4,851,000 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  i.i  question  were 
■bout  29,500,000 

And  the  actual  expenditures  no  more 
than  about  28,000,000 


If  this  be  correct,  the  actual  receipts  ex- 
ceeded the  secretary’s  estimate  2,700,000 

And  the  actual  expenditures  fell  short 
of  his  estimate  1,600,000 

Instead,  then,  of  this  balance  remaining 
1st  July,  1846,  as  the  secretary  esti- 
mated 4,851,000 


Actual  balance  in  the  treasury  at  that 
date  must  have  been  about  9,151,000 

Being  $1,300,000  more  than  the  esti- 
mate. Accordingly  it  appears  from 
the  monthly  statement  of  the  treasur- 
er that  the  balance  in  treasury,  29lh 
June,  1846,  was  $9,310,000 

But  the  secretary  will  probably  not  be  so  fortunate 
in  respect  to  his  estimate  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June,  1847. 

He  estimates  the  revenue  for  this  year 
at  $25,000,000 

And  the  expenditures  for  the  same  peri- 
od at  25  500,000 


The  actual  revenue  for  the  1st  quarter 
of  the  same  year,  viz:  from  30th  June 
to  30th  Sept.  1846,  was  6,782,000 

And  the  actual  expenditure  for  the  same 
quarter,  was  14.088,000 

Leaving  a deficiency  for  that  quarter,  of  7,306,000 


If  the  1st  quarter  be  a fair  sample  of  the 
whole  year,  both  as  to  revenue  and 
expenditures,  the  deficiency  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  will  be  29,224,000 

To  this  deficiency  the  balance  in  the 
treasury,  1st  July,  1846,  is  applicable, 
viz:  9,310,000 


And  the  remainder,  unless  other  provi- 
sions be  made,  goes  to  increase  the 
public  debt  19,914,000 

The  previously  existing  public  debt  was  17,075,000 


The  whole  public  debt,  therefore,  on 
1st  July,  1847,  both  stock  and  treasu- 
ry noles,  on  this  calculation,  would 
be  $36,989,000 


These  are  but  estimates,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
collected  from  the  monthly  and  quarterly  reports 
from  the  treasury.  It  may  be  that  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  hrst  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a true  index  to  the  re 
maining  three  quarters. 

We  have  yet  to  see,  too,  what  will  be  the  actual 
efl'ect  of  the  new  tariff'  on  the  revenue. 

And  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  stating 
above  receipts  and  expenditures  no  aelowauce  what- 
ever is  made  for  expenses  incurred  but  not  yet  defrayed. 
The  raising  of  more  troops,  of  course  enhances  the 
expense  of  the  war,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  probable 
that  the  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  be 
$30,000,000. 

Public  debt,  estimated  amount,  if  the 
vi  ar  should  end  next  spring,  100  mil- 
lions dollars,  annual  interest  $6,000,000 

Sinking  fund,  2 000,000 

Ordinary  expenses  28,000,000 

$36,000,000 

Deduct  income  from  public  lands  and  all 
other  sources,  as  estimated  by  Secre- 
tary Walker,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1847,  2 500,000 


Leaving  to  be  provided  for  by  duties  on 

imports,  $33,500,000 

If  the  imports  under  the  new  tariff 
should  be  the  same  as  ihey  were  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1845,  say 
$103,000,000,  alter  deducting  exports, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  nett  revenue 
from  imports  will  be  23,000,000 

Leaving  $10,000,000  to  be  raised  by  du- 
ties or  increased  imports  $10,500,000 


To  produce  this  sura  there  must  be  an  increased 
import  of  $47,021,190,  making  a total  import  of 
$150,021,790,  alter  deducting  all  exports  of  foreign 
goods  to  be  consumed  in  the  country,  and  paid  for  il 
vte  have  ability.  The  exports  of  our  products,  fish- 
eries, &c.  lor  the  present  year  of  short  crops  of  grain 
in  Europe,  will  not  exceed  $135,000,000,  leaving 
$15,000,000  to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  winch  we  can- 
not spare;  it  would  immediately  derange  our  curren- 
cy, depress  business  and  destroy  all  credit. 

If  the  public  debt  should  reach  only  to  50  millions, 


then  3 millions  of  annual  expenditure  will  be  saved 
and  the  exports  of  specie  on  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tion be  12  millions  instead  of  16. 

1 think  Ihere  will  be  a great  deficiency;  and  I rath- 
er think  that  the  president  will  commend  a tax  upon 
tea  and  coffee.  Well,  all  I have  lo  say  is  this,  there 
was  a majority  found  in  either  branch  of  congress 

sufficient  to  carry  the  present  tariff  measure a 

measure  which  has  in  my  judgment,  destroyed  the 
best  system  that  this  country  ever  enjoyed.  1 mean 
the  tariff  of  ’42 — whether  for  reward  or  protection, 
or  public  credit.  (Great  cheering.)  That,  there 
were  majorities  found  to  destroy.  These  same  ma- 
jorities exist.  By  that  act  they  struck  off  five  milli- 
ons from  the  annual  income.  They  may,  or  may 
not — f will  not  anticipate — receive  an  equal  amount 
under  their  tariff.  Let  events  decide  that.  If  they 
do  not — if  they  want  more  money — if  they  must  have 
more  money — they  have  the  same  majorities,  if  they 
see  fit,  lo  bring  it  about. 

If  they  will  lake  my  advice,  should  they  be  in  want 
of  money,  I would  say  lo  them — restore  what  you 
have  destroyed — [cries  of  “exactly — that’s  it,”  and 
loud  cheers.] — give  us  back  that  system  of  credit — 
put  as  soon  as  you  can  honorably,  an  end  to  this 
war. 

You  may  have  increased  your  public  debt — give  us 
a good  system  to  live  under  and  pay  under,  and  we 
can  meet  the  loss.  But  if  you  mean  to  overwhelm 
us  with  foreign  importation,  if  you  think  you  will  re- 
ceive— as  you  will  not— forty  millions  of  new  impor- 
tations, how  do  you  expect  lo  meet  this  demand.  It 
is  true,  the  time  favors  the  high  price  of  iron  in 
England,  and  keeps  up  the  price  here;  whilst  the  fa- 
mine in  Ireland,  and  the  general  scarcity  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  augments  the  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can produce. 

But  looking  to  the  end,  1 entertain  a confident  opi- 
nion that  the  importations  of  the  country  will  not 
reach  such  an  amount  as  will  makegood  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  ’42,  and  if  such  importation 
should  take  place,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  were  foolish  enough  to  purchase  foreign  com- 
modities lo  that  extent,  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quences. Why,  that  our  exports  would  not  pay  for 
our  imports,  and  the  country  would  be  drained  of 
specie. 

Gentlemen,  I now  take  my  leave  of  you  and  of 
the  occasion,  by  returning  thanks  to  the  ladies  who 
have  iionored  me  and  ail  of  us  by  attending  this  as- 
semblage. If  they  have  not  received  pleasure,  they 
have  fulfilled  so  far  the  duty  of  the  sex,  in  conferring 
it.  (Enthusiastic  cheering.)  If  the  audierce  imme- 
diately before  me  have  sometimes  felt  that  their  ears 
were  weary,  their  eyes,  nevertheless  have  been  al- 
ways pleased.  [Renewed  cheering.] 

They  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  happy  homes  and 
a happy  country,  and  in  the  innumerable  blessings 
Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  pour  upon  us.  Who  is 
there— are  there  any,  who  can  look  back  with  more 
pleasure  and  honest  pride  upon  the  history  of  the 
past?  Who  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  earth  that  can 
contemplate  the  present  circumstances  that  surround 
them  uilh  more  satisfaction  than  one  of  this  goodly 
land;  and  where  are  their  fathers  and  mothers  who 
can  look  forward  with  higher  or  sounder  hopes  for 
the  happiness  of  their  children  and  children’s  chil- 
dren, than  the  fathers  and  mothers  now  before  me 

[Loud  cheers.] 

Let  us  soften  political  duties  by  surrounding  asso- 
ciations and  social  feelings,  and  while  the  lathers 
and  the  sons  through  successive  generations,  shall, 
with  manly  strength,  uphold  the  pillars  of  the  state, 
may  those  pillars  be  ornamented  by  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  mothers  and  daughters.  [Load,  and  long 
continued  cheering.] 

Mr.  Webster  retired  amid  tremendous  applause, 
and  the  vast  saloon  trembled  with  the  cheers  which 
burst  forth.  The  ladies  waived  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  every  demonstration  of  appmoaliuii  which  could 
be  made  was  repeatedly  rendered.  It  was  evident 
that  a deep  impression  bad  oeen  elfeeled. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  excellent  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Hun.  Mr.  Wmthrop,  ol  Massachu- 
setts; Gen.  Wilson,  of  New  Hampsiiire;  Mr.  King, 
of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Hone,  of  New  York;  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore.  In  reply  to  the 
toast  in  lavor  of  Maryland,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kenne- 
dy responded  with  much  eloquence  and  leelmg — ex- 
pressing himrelf,  in  the  name  of  the  Whigs  ol  Mary- 
land, strongly  in  favor  of  protective  principles. — 
Mr.  K.  denounced  the  opposite  parLy  as  tne  “tarri- 
fied  democracy;”  no  longer  “the  umairitied  ” 

Mr.  Kennedy  closed  with  the  following  toast: 

“The  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  May  it 

very  soon  be  confided  to  the  olliciai  care  of  those 
who  will  administer  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived  by  its  authors,  in  which  it  was  illustrated 
by  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  in  which  it  11 
maintained  and  expounded  by  Webster.” 
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(Resumed  from  first  page.) 

How  difficult  it  - ill  be  to  reC"iieile  'he  vastly  conflict- 
ing vews  entertained  bv  members  in  the  house  <m  such 
a subject,  may  be  readily  conceived.  Several  of  the  last 
tariff  hills  have  been  carried  only  after  a long  struggle,  by 
casting  votes  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  writes  on  the  4th  instant,  “It  is 
said  great  complaints  are  made  by  capitalists  who  nego- 
tiated the  late  loan,  at  the  conduct  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  If  I am  informed  rightly,  lie  gave  them 
positive  assurances,  that  the  war  was  about  being  termi- 
nated. and  no  more  troops  would  be  ordered  out.  On 
the  faith  iff  these  pledges,  offers  were  made  which  could 
not  have  been  induced  under  other  circumstances,  and 
yet  the  negotiators  had  hardlv  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  capito!  before  every  promise  was  violated.  Transac- 
tions like  these  are  calculated  to  impair  every  sort  of 
confidence  in  the  administration,  and  this  one  will  be 
the  means  of  affecting  the  new  loan  should  it  be  autho- 
rised by  congress.” 

This  is  incredible.  If  untrue,  such  a publication  is 
exceedingly  imprudent. 

These  indications  of  a failure  of  executive  influ- 
ence in  the  legislature,  are  the  more  portentous  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  from  the  “house  of  his  friends,” 
from  the  administration  members,  that  the  president 
has  experienced  this  falling  off. 

The  session  of  congress  has  nearly  half  elapsed, 
and  no  report  has  yet  been  made  as  to  ways  and 
means,  so  urgently  demanded  for  sustaining  the 
credit  of  the  government.  It  i3  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  is  in  favor  of  a resort  to  various 
internal  taxes,  which  it  would  take  a considerable 
time  to  make  available  if  adopted. 

But  the  gravest  aspect  of  all,  is  the  turn  which  it 
is  feared  the  whole  question  is  about  to  assume,  in  re- 
lation to  the  adding  more  territory  to  the  Union,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  admitted  under  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, or  whether  slavery  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
new  territory? 

On  this  point,  hang  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

In  eight  weeks,  the  session  of  congress  must  close. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  next  con- 
gress, it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  now  dominant 
party  will  have  a majority  at  all;  if  they  have,  it 
will  certainly  be  a very  diminished  majority.  The 
northern  administration  men  will  number  far  less 
than  in  the  present  congress,  and  the  president  will 
find  difficulty  in  exerting  such  an  influence  as  he  has 
in  the  congress  that  is  about  to  expire. 

“ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH.” 

A letter  from  Fort  Bent,  written  on  the  30th  of 
October,  communicates  some  information  which  is 
of  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  proper  officer 
yvas  busily  engaged  in  forwarding  to  Santa  Fe,  on  an 
average,  about  thirty  wagon  loads  of  provisions  per 
week.  “It  will  be  hardly  possible,”  says  the  letter, 
“to  get  all  the  stores  into  Santa  Fe  ibis  winter,  from 
the  very  bad  condition  of  the  trains  which  arrive 
here.  About  140  tons  of  provisions  are  stored  in 
this  fort,  all  of  which  have  to  cross  the  mountains 
this  winter,  if  possible.  There  are  now  on  the  road 
between  this  and  Fort  Leavenworth  some  dozen 
Irains  of  wagons,  part  of  which  cannot  get  here  this 
winter,  though  enough  can  be  got  to  Santa  Fe  to  last 
the  army  until  next  spring.  Uncle  Sam's  braves 
have  tremendous  appetites  in  this  country,  and  a 
wagon  load  of  provisions  does  not  go  far  with  them.” 

The  writer  says  that  the  Indians  are  getting  trou- 
blesome between  Fort  Bent  and  the  states.  “The 
Pawnees  attacked  a provision  train,  a few  d-iys  ago, 
near  the  crossings  of  the  Arkansas,  and  killed  one 
man.  The  Arapahoes  killed  two  last  week,  on  the 
road  between  this  and  Santa  Fe.  After  our  troops 
get  through  with  the  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  they  will  have  to  commence  on  this  side; 
and  alter  thrashing  some  half  dozen  nations  in  all, 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble  with  them.” 

[St  Louis  Rep.  Dec-  7. 

A letter  from  the  correspondent  of  the  same  paper 
writes — 

Independence,  Dec.  1,  1846. 

I am  able  to  communicate  a little  more  news  I rom 
Santa  Fe  and  the  adjoining  province.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
physician  to  Doniphan’s  regiment,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Fielding,  and  others,  have  just  this 
moment  arrived  from  the  plains.  They  lei t Santa 
Fe  on  the  26th  October.  Through  the  politeness  of 
the  doctor,  1 am  permitted  to  make  a few  extracts 
from  a letter  to  Col.  S.  C.  Owens,  dated  Valverrie. 
October  20,  1846,  which  embodies  almost  all  the 
news  we  have  received.  The  colonel  says— “We 
have  been  here  some  two  weeks,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  be  here  some  two  weeks,  or  perhaps,  two 
months,  longer.  James  Magoffin  was  robbed  by  the 
Apache  Indians  on  this  side  El  Passo,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival at  El  Passo  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Drs  Con- 
nelly, Duane,  McManus,  and  Valdez,  who  reached 
El  Passo  some  few  days  after  Magoffin,  were  also 
made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  of  them  have  been 
sent  on  to  Chihuahua,  under  escort  of  some  twenty 


soldiers.  This  news  we  have  received  from  differ 
ent  Mexicans,  who  left  El  Passo  in  the  last  six  or 
eight  days.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
report,  for  the  entire  business  of  Connelly  & Co.  was 
to  give  us  intelligence  relative  to  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  the  El  Passo.  In  short,  McManus,  agreea- 
bly to  our  arrangement,  was  to  have  been  here  ten 
days  ago — his  not  coming,  or  writing,  convinces  us 
that  they  are  all  prisoners.  We  are  here  in  no  en- 
viable situation,  and  do  not  know  u hether  to  go  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  remain.  We  cannot  get  any 
news  from  Santa  Fe,  nor  from  the  United  States. — 
If  Col  Doniphan  marches  his  forces  immediately  to 
Chihuahua,  he  will  win  laurels  enough  to  last  him  to 
eternity.” 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  traders,  and 
more  particularly  to  protect  persons  aid  property, 
Col.  Doniphan  has  determined  to  send  Major  Gilpin 
out  to  allay  disturbances  among  the  Indians,  and 
move  forward  himself  immediately,  with  all  his  re- 
giment, to  Chihuahua.  He  was  to  have  started  on 
the  27th  October. 

The  doctor  and  his  company  have  had  a tolerably 
good  trip  across  the  prairies.  They  met  Messrs. 
Hall  & Kean’s  company  (of  thi3  place)  at  the  Semi- 
tone, and  Bullards,  Hook  & Co.,  from  Lexington, 
at  the  crossings  of  the  Arkansas.  The  Gompany  sent 
forward  from  Leavenworth,  one  day  in  advance  of 
Bullards  and  company,  on  the  prairie,  war  robbed  by 
the  Indians,  all  their  mules  driven  t ff,  except  four  or 
five,  and  one  or  two  men  killed.  Mailers  and  things 
in  Santa  Fe  about  as  usual. 


The  sappers  and  miners. — A correspondent  of 
the  New  London  “Advocate”  furnishes  the  following 
information  with  regard  to  this  new  corps: 

The  corps  consists  of  about  75  men — the  finest  in 
point  of  intellect  and  general  appearance  that  the 
army  can  show — collected  together  by  the  above  in- 
ducements. Men  that  stood  in  high  estimation,  as 
citizens  and  mechanics — that,  but  for  the  above, 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  the  army — and  men  who 
now  wish  themselves  anywhere  but  where  they  are. 
But  to  facts: — They  were,  taken  to  West  Point,  and 
set  to  work  erecting  and  fitting  up  barracks  that  they 
were  not  destined  to  occupy;  and  then  with  an  in- 
fantry drill  in  the  morning,  and  an  engineer  drill  of 
three,  hours  in  the  afternoon,  throwing  up  breast- 
works, digging  trenches,  &c.,  making  in  all  about 
ten  hours  of  hard  labor  per  day — until  we  were  or- 
dered off  to  Mexico.  When  our  clothing  came  to  us 
we  were  indeed  surprised,  for  I am  certain  that  our 
citizens  would  not  bestow  3ueh  upon  the  town’s  poor. 
It  is  coarse  and  not  half  made,  and  such  as  it  was, 
half  of  our  pay  was  requisite  to  have  it  altered  to  fit 
us.  Several  deserted  us  there;  and  well  they  might. 
But  let  me  pass  on.  The  order  for  Mexico  was  re 
ceived  with  three  hearty  cheers,  for  none  of  us  even 
dreamed  of  what  we  were  to  endure;  and  on  the  24th 
of  September  we  left  West  Point,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  ship  Clinton,  which  left  New  York  on  the 
26lli  for  Brazos  St.  Jago,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
wholesome  ptovisiorts  for  the  voyage.  But  through 
the  neglect  of  the  proper  officers  our  living  was  more 
like  hogs  than  things  human — our  food  was  partly 
raw  and  not  enough  ol  that. 

In  a short  time  we  arrived  at  Brazos,  and  since 
that  time  (Oct.  lltli)  we  have  lived  wholly  on  south- 
ern pork,  or  bacon,  and  hard  bread,  which  was  not 
only  stale,  but  mouldy,  and  full  of  bugs,  worms,  and 
even  lice.  Until  yesterday  this  has  been  our  (are, 
and  our  work  has  been  of  the  hardest  kind,  for  we 
have  to  load  and  unload  our  pontons,  sapping  and 
mining  tools,  and  a great  deal  more  winch  the  quar- 
termaster’s men  perform  for  other  troops.  In  fact, 
we  are  literal  slaves,  and  while  we  are  in  some  re- 
spects the  highest  company  in  the  regular  army,  we 
are  in  others,  the  lowest.  The  infantry  are  classed 
as  the  lowest  in  general,  and  the  engineers  the  high- 
est; but  allow  me  to  compare  our  corps  with  the  body 
of  infantry  encamped  close  to  us.  We  have  to  work 
bard  at  getting  our  train  ready  for  Monterey,  and 
have  to  mount  guard  every  third  day,  besides  our  re- 
gular drill.  They  have  to  mount  guard  once  in  nine 
days,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do.  We  get  nothing 
to  eat  but  hard  bread  and  meat,  and  not  enough  of 
that.  They  have  baker’s  bread,  beans,  peas,  sour 
krout,  molasses,  and  many  things  that  we  are  not  al- 
lowed; and  in  everything  they  have  the  advantage  of 
us. 

Our  spirits  are  depressed;  and  that  ambition  which 
filled  our  breasts  when  we  lell  home,  is  entirely  gone. 
— We  have  been  humbugged  so  much  that  our  only 
thought  now  is  to  gel  out  of  the  scrape.  Thus  have 
the  spirits  of  this  noble  corps  been  broken  down;  and 
though  much  is  and  ought  to  be  anticipated  ol  us, 
unless  a great  change  is  made  in  our  management 
nothing  can  be  accomplished,  for  we  feel  like  any- 
thing but  fighting.  By  inserting  this  you  will  oblige 
me,  and  confer  a favor  on  The  engineer  corpb. 


CAMP  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rusk,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a man  of 
great  industry  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  a close 
observer  of  facts  as  well  as  builder  of  theories.  Ha 
was  a physician  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  important 
services  to  his  country.  After  peace  was  establish- 
ed, he  published,  in  a brief  and  much  condensed 
form,  the  result  of  his  investigation  and  observation 
on  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  military  men  in 
active  service,  which  embrace  some  valuable  as  well 
as  curious  facts.  From  this  work  we  learn  that  the 
principal  diseases  which  proved  latal  were  putrid  fe- 
vers, frequently  produced  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
room  and  cleanliness  and  a want  of  a free  circulation 
of  air  in  the  hospitals.  We  also  learn  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

“The  army,  when  it  lay  in  tents,  was  always  more 
sickly  than  when  it  lay  in  the  open  air:  it  was  always 
more  healthy  when  kept  in  motion  than  when  it  lay 
in  an  open  encampment. 

“Militia  officers  and  soldiers  who  enjoyed  health 
during  a campaign,  were  often  seized  with  fevers 
upon  their  return  to  the  vita  mollis,  at  their  respec- 
tive homes.  There  was  one  instance  of  a militia 
captain  who  was  seized  with  convulsions  the  first 
night  he  laid  on  a feather  bed,  after  lying  several 
months  on  a mattress  on  the  ground.  Ttie  fever  was 
produced  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  manner  of 
sleeping,  living,  &c.  It  was  prevented  in  many  cases 
by  the  person  lying,  for  a few  nights  after  his  return 
to  his  family,  on  a blanket  before  the  fire. 

“Those  officers  who  wore  flannel  shirts  or  waist- 
coats next  to  their  skin  in  general  escaped  fevers 
and  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

“Lads  under  twenty  years  of  age  were  subject  to 
the  greatest  number  of  camp  diseases. 

“The  southern  troops  were  more  sickly  than  the 
northern  or  eastern  troops. 

“The  native  Americans  were  more  sickly  than  the 
Europeans. 

“Men  above  thirty  and  thirty  five  years  of  age 
were  the  hardiest  soldiers  in  the  army.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  Europeans  were  more  heal- 
thy than  the  native  Americans — they  were  more  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

“The  troops  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  sickened  for  the  want  of  salt  provisions. — 
Their  strength  and  spirits  were  only  to  be  restored  to 
them  by  means  of  salt  bacon.  1 once  saw  a private 
in  a Virginia  regiment  throw  away  his  ration  of 
choice  fresh  beef,  and  give  7s  6J,  specie,  for  a 
pound  of  sail  meat. 

“Most  of  the  sufferings  and  mortality  in  our  hospi- 
tals were  occasioned,  not  so  much  by  actual  want  or 
scarcity  of  anything,  as  by  the  ignorance,  negligence, 
&.O.,  in  provi  ting  necessaries  lor  them.  Alter  the 
purveying  and  directing  apartments  were  separated — 
agreeaoly  to  ttie  advice  of  Duct.  Monro — in  tile  year 
1778,  very  few  of  the  American  army  died  in  our 
hospitals.” 

Mn.  McDuffie's  Resignation.— Tlie  following  is 
Mr.  McDuffie's  letter  oi  resignation  as  senator  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  diates  from  South  Carolina: 

Cherry  Hill,  November,  18  1846. 
His  Excellency  William  Aiktn: 

Sir:  I must  ask  the  tavor  ol  you  to  communicate  to 
the  legislature  this  my  resignation  of  the  high  Hirst  of 
senator  in  congress,  with  which  1 have  been  favored  by 
iliai  body.  In  taking  tins  step  I cannot  but  express  to 
die  legislature  and  lo  tile  people  of  the  state  my  personal 
s,.nse  ol  the  obligations  under  which  they  have  plaeed 
me,  by  the  niuniluld  honors  they  have  conlerred  upon  me, 
and  die  uniform  confidenceand  liberality  with  which  they 
have  sustained  me,  amidst  all  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  the  twenty-five  years  during  winch,  with  a brief  in- 
terval, I have  been  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

Aim  I trust  the  reasons  which  now  induce  me  to 
withdraw  from  that  service  wilt  be  viewed  with  the  same 
indulgence  that  I nave  heretofore  experienced.  When 
I accepted  ihe  place  I now  hold,  in  a state  of  heal.h 
dial  hardly  justified  it,  my  sole  inducement  was  the 
hope,  which  die  state  of  political  parties  then  created, 
that  I might  be  able  to  “render  the  state  some  service’’ 
in  restoring  the  compromise  of  1833,  by  remodelling  the 
tariff  of  ld42,  more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  which  totally  subverted  that  com- 
promise. I never  intended  lo  remain  in  the  senate  after 
that  great  question  should  be-adjusled  upon  principles  of 
equal  and  constitutional- taxation.  Believing  ihat  object 
to  have  been  substantially  accomplished  by  die  revenue 
act  of  the  last  session,  and  that  the  increasing  blessings 
of  free  trade  which  we  now  see  in  progress,  from  the 
almost  contemporaneous  acts  of  the  two  great  cotumei- 
ctal  nations  in  the  world,  will  render  it  impuss.be 
lor  any  parly  changes  to  reverse  what  has  been  so 
wisely  and  fortunately  accomplished,  1 feel  that  I may 
c.aim  the  privilege  of  •‘departing  in  peace”  Irum  the  tur- 
moil of  political  life  without  violating  any  duty  of  patri- 
otism, and  leaving  the  country,  I trust,  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  career  of  prosperity. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

george  McDuffie. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Samuel  H.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  as- 
sistant quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

John  W.  Shugart,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  assistant 
commissary,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Benjamin  S.  Muhlenburg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
surgeon. 

Geo.  Dock,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  assistant  sur- 

gejn. 

Samuel  McGowan,  of  S.  Carolina,  to  be  assistant 
Quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

James  D.  BiahHng,  of  S.  Carolina,  to  be  assistant 
commissary,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

James  Davis,  of  S.  Carolina,  to  be  surgeon. 

Elbert  Bland,  of  S.  C.,  to  be  assistant  surgeon. 

RobertP.  Flenniken,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Charge 
d’Affairs  of  the  United  States,  near  the  government 
of  Denmark,  in  the  place  of  Wm.  W.  Irvin,  at  his 
own  request,  recalled. 

Burrill  B.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  to  be  comul  of  the  U. 
States,  for  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  place  of 
James  H.  Tate,  resigned. 

Wm.  G.  Moorchead,  of  Ohio,  to  be  consul  of  the 
U.  S.,  for  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  in  the  place  of  Eb- 
en  R.  Dorr,  recalled. 

P.  S.  Loughborough,  to  be  Attorney  of  the  U.  S., 
for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  from  and  after  the  2d  day 
of  February  next,  when  his  present  commission  will 

expire. 

Duncan  K.  McRae,  to  be  Attorney  of  the  U.  S., 
for  the  district  of  N.  Carolina,  from  and  after  the  2d 
day  of  March  next,  when  his  present  commission  will 
expire. 

Dr.  C.  J.  F.  Bohannan,  of  Richmond,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  surgeon  of  the 
1st  Regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers. 

RECRUITS  FOR  TIIE  ARMY. 

General  Order  No.  2,  issued  from  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  January  8tn,  1847,  quotes  the  act  of 
of  congress  which  passed  both  houses  on  the  7th,  au- 
thorizing enlistments  hereafter  to  be  for  “during  the 
war,  * or  for  five  years,  at  the  option  of  the  recruit, 
and  offering  a bounty  of  $2  to  be  paid,  $6  of  which 
payment  s defe.r  d until  he  joins  his  regiment, 

The  order  goes  on  to  give  instructions  to  officers 
detached  for  the  recruiting  service,  and  is  followed 
by  a form  for  an  advertisement  for  recruits  to  be 
published  by  recruiting  officers. 

ENLISTMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  DURING 
THE  LAST  YEAR. 

War  Department , Adjutant  General's  office , 

Washington,  January  7,  1847. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  recruits  enlisted  in 
the  regular  army  during  the  year  commencing  Oct.  1, 
1845,  and  ending  Sept.  30,  1846. 

For  the  general  service  (or  army  at  large)  2,576. 
„ . . , f Two  regiments  of  dragoons  471 

egimen  a j Regiment  0f  ln0unted  riflemen  729 

recr.ui  ing  j Four  regiments  of  artillery  1,043 

service.  ^ Eight  regiments  of  infantry  1,020 

Sappers  and  miners,  and  detachments  106 


Total  number  of  enlistments  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  made  in  the  regular  army  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1846.  5,945 

The  number  of  enlistments  made  in  the  reg- 
ular army  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December.  1846,  so  far 
as  returns  have  been  received,  is  1,673. 

This  number  will  probably  be  increased, 

when  all  the  returns  are  in,  to  1,800 

Total  number  enlisted  from  Oct.  1,  1845, 
to  Dec.  31,  1846.  7,645 

The  number  of  enlistments  made  during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1S46,  exceeded  the  number  made 
the  previous  year  by  2,388. 
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In  the  Adjutant  General’s  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war  of  the  5th  inst.,  he  states  that  “men  enlisted  for 
the  term  of  1 during  the  war,'  can  be  recruited  for  the 
regular  service  probably  as  fast  as  volunteers  can  be 
enrolled  and  sent  to  the  seat  of  war.  If  the  term  of 
service  for  the  regular  and  volunteer  troops  be  the 
same,  the  probability  is,  there  will  be  but  little  dif- 
ference in  the  time  of  filling  the  ranks  of  either  de- 
scription of  force.” 

And,  in  the  official  report  of  the  secretary  of  war 
of  the  5th  Dec.,  the  fact  was  stated  that  “the  greater 
inducements  to  enter  for  short  periods  (in  the  volun- 
teer regiments  for  the  term  of  one  year  only)  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  want  of  better  success  in  re- 
cruiting for  the  regular  army;”  and,  “more  than  all, 
perhaps,  the  distinction  seen  in  the  pension  laws  be- 
tween the  private  soldier  of  the  regular  army  and  the 
volunteer,  which  operates  so  unfavorably  to  the  form- 
er. The  widows  and  orphans  of  the  volunteers  who 
maybe  killed  in  battle,  or  die  of  wounds  received  in 
the  service,  are  pensioned;  while  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  regular  soldiers  who  die  under  the  same 
circumstances,  are  entirely  unprovided  for  by  law.” 

If  authorized  by  law  to  enlist  for  the  period  of  dur- 
ing the  war,  with  the  small  bounty  proposed,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  department  will  be  able  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  army  in  a very  short  time — that 
is,  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  now  wanted  could  be 
recruited  and  sent  to  join  their  regiments  in  the  field, 
in  as  short  time  as  five  or  six  regiments  of  volunteers 
could  be  raised,  organized,  and  dispaxhed  to  the  ar- 
my in  Mexico,  after  the  date  of  any  requisition  from 
the  war  department. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  greater  force,  per- 
haps, to  the  raising  of  new  regiments  for  the  regular 
military  establishment,  if  the  term  be  during  the  war; 
for  all  the  captains  and  lieutenants  would  be  employ- 
ed (under  their  field  officers)  in  recruiting  for  their 
own  companies,  generally  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  known,  and  it  is  believad,  could  fill 
their  companies  within  forty  or  fifty  days  after  re- 
ceiving orders.  I feel  justified  in  expressing  this  be- 
lief, because  several  of  the  companies  of  the  rifle  regi- 
ment were  recruited  quickly  last  summer,  some  in 
less  than  fifty  (lays,  uti/u. i .. .•  • , .........  .. . . i . . . . .. 

Jive  years.  Lieut.  Tipton  enlisted  fifty-six  men  in  less 
than  a month,  and  Lieut.  Van  Buren  sixty.  Res- 
pectfully submitted,  R.  Jones, 

Adj’t  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  \V.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war. 

State  of  Texas,  vers.  Gen.  Kearney,  and  the 
U.  States.  The  press  of  Texas  exhibits  strong  in- 
dignation at  the  course  of  the  government  in  treating 
Santa  Fe  and  the  surrounding  country  as  a conquer- 
ed foreign  territory,  and  establishing  a separate  terri- 
torial government  over  it.  They  claim  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  are  consequently 
astounded  at  its  seizure  as  a military  conquest  from 
Mexico.  They  denounce  it  as  “a  violation  of  the 
compact  of  annexation,” — a lawless,  unjust  and  for- 
cible seizure  of  their  public  domain.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  how  president  Polk  reconciles  his 
military  movements  with  his  assumption  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary.  Santa  Fe  is  equally  a part 
of  our  annexed  territory  (on  this  assumption)as  that 
portion  opposite  Matamoros.  Gen.  Taylor  is  sent  to 
the  one  to  occupy  and  defend  as  our  own  soil — Gen. 
Kearney  is  sent  to  conquer  and  take  military  posses- 
sion of  the  other. 

The  Austin  Democrat  says: — “If  Santa  Fe  is  a 
province  taken  by  force  of  arms  from  Mexico,  so  was 
the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  very  moment  Gen.  Taylor  set  foot  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  former  stream,  he  committed  an 
aggression  upon  a foreign  soil,  and  hostilely  invaded 
a country  with  which  his  government  was  at  peace. 
If  Laredo  was  ours  so  was  Santa  Fe;  if  Santa  Fe  was 
not,  neither  was  Laredo.” 

The  whig  journals  are  severe  upon  the  administra- 
tion in  their  comments  upon  this  subject,  and  Presi- 
dent Polk’s  message,  in  reply  to  the  call  of  the  senate  ' 


for  information  relating  thereto.  As  a specimen,  the 
following  is  from  the  Baltimore  American: 

“We  have  not  space  in  this  paper  to  comment  up- 
on the  President’s  explanation  of  the  authoi-ity  given 
to  Gen.  Kearney  and  Commodore  Sloat  and  Stockton. 
We  say,  at  once,  however,  that  we  regard  it  as  un- 
satisfactory and  insincere,  and  a most  palpable  after- 
thought. The  instructions  to  Kearney  direct  him  to 
promise  the  people  a government,  just  like  those  in 
our  territories;  and  when  he  gives  them  such  a one, 
merely  because  he  justly  thinks  that  a government  es- 
tablished in  that  manner  must  be  intended  to  be  per- 
manent, the  president  now  says  that  he  disapproves  of 
the  gallant  officer’s  words,  of  permanency,  making  no 
sort-of  objection  to  his  acts.  But  again:  the  presi- 
dent excuses  himself  by  alleging  that  the  “form  of 
government”  was  conveniently  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Marcy  until  the  message  was  delivered,  and  then  it 
was  discovered  that  it  contained  some  objectionable 
things.  Now  the  proclamation  of  Kearney,  Sloat  and 
Stockton,  which  were  just  as  explicit  as  this  form  of 
government,  were  all  before  the  president  long  before 
he  sent  in  his  message.  Why  did  he  not  find  objections 
to  them ? The  truth  is,  since  the  meeting  of  congress, 
he  has  found  it  expedient  to  disapprove  of  proceed- 
ings to  which  when  he  wrote  his  message  he  fully  as- 
sented. We  can  give  no  other  interpretation  to  his 
own  account  of  the  matter.” 

Large  Order. — Mr.  Charh  s I.  Dupont,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  received  an  order  from  the  govern- 
ment for  sixty  thousand  yards  of  blue  cloth  for  the 
army. 

Return  Duties. — There  is  a good  deal  of  complaint 
here,  among  claimants,  that  the  return  duties,  paid 
under  protests,  and  which  should  have  been  refund- 
ed long  since,  are  still  kept  back  at  the  treasury  de- 
partment. Only  one  or  two  claims,  of  the  many  that 
have  been  adjusted,  have  been  paid.  The  public 
creditors  are  suffering  in  every  direction  by  the  refu- 
sal of  the  secretary  to  pay. — N.  F.  Express. 

The  Printing  for  Congress. — Saturday,  the  9th 

in=I  . woo  tho  Hav  fixed  linon  for  flip,  nnenino-  Vw  tRp 

secretary  of  the  senate  arid  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  presence  of  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  houses,  of  the  proposals  for  executing  the  print- 
ing of  the  next  congress,  which  had  been  invited  by 
public  advertisement  in  conformity  to  an  act  passed 
by  congress  at  its  last  session.  Proposals  were  re- 
ceived, we  understand,  from  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
firms  or  individuals,  upon  terms  so  low  that  it  is  not, 
in  our  opinion,  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
contracts  could  have  been  founded  upon  the  lowest 
half  of  the  number  without  certain  loss  to  the  propo- 
sers. The  officers  of  the  two  houses  took  time  to  de- 
liberate before  final  decision;  but  it  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded that  Messrs.  Winkle  & Van  Benthuysen,  of  Al- 
bany, are  the  successful  competitors  for  the  very  ques- 
tionable prize. — Nat.  Int. 

[The  Union  states  that  the  prize  has  not  yet  been 
awarded. 

Colt's  Patent  Revolving  Pistols Capt.  Walker  left 

this  city  yesterday  for  Washington,  having,  while  in 
N.  York,  among  other  things,  made  a contract  for  1,- 
000  revolving  pistols  for  the  new  mounted  rifle  regi- 
ment, which  is  to  serve  in  Mexico.  This  regiment  is 
to  be  armed  with  a pair  of  these  weapons,  besides  ri- 
fles. It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  number 
of  these  pistols  in  this  city,  such  has,  of  late,  been  the 
demand  for  them  for  soldiers  and  others  going  to  Mex- 
ico. It  is  a fact  worth  noting  that  the  German,  who 
has  been  the  principal  mechanic  or  manufacturer  of 
these  revolvers,  has  recently  left  us,  and  suddenly,  for 
Mexico,  with  his  chest  of  tools  and  machineiy.  It  is 
pretty  well  ascertained  that  he  has  had  most  liberal 
and  rich  rewards  from  the  government  of  Mexico, 
which  have  tempted  him  to  leave  N.  York,  in  order 
to  begin  the  manufacture  of  that  deadly  weapon  in  a 
foreign  country.  Capt.  Walker  is  very  anxious  that 
the  war  department  should  order  for  the  mounted  ri- 
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flemen  Wesson’s  improver!  rifle,  which  will  carry  the  i 
ball  with  unerring  precision  400  yards  and  over.  The 
rifle  is  light,  and  well  adapted  for  such  service  as  it 
will  find  necessary. — -N.  Y.  Express. 

The  Copper  Harbor  Mail — This  mail  route  is  an 
exception  to  the  lightning  lines  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  intersect  the  Union.  It  leaves  Green-biy  once 
a month,  and  is  carried  the  whole  distance  by  a man 
on  foot.  For  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
route,  there  is  not  a habitation,  except,  perhaps,  a 
few  Indian  wigwams,  and  the  mail  carrier,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mail,  carries  two  weeks’  food,  besides  an 
axe,  two  blankets,  and  cooking  and  eating  utensils — 
There  is  no  road  or  trail,  and  on  his  first  trip  the  car- 
rier takes  an  Indian  guide,  and  blazes  the  way  so  that 
he  can  keep  the  track  on  the  after  trips.  The  dis- 
tance is  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  Green  bay 
Advocate  states,  it  takes  about  two  weeks  to  go 
through.  If  the  carrier  is  taken  sick  or  is  lost  on  his 
journey,  he  is  alone  in  the  wilderness,  far  out  of  reach 
of  human  aid,  and  the  non-arrival  at  the  appointed 
time,  will  he  the  only  announcement  of  his  death. — 
There  are  few  mail  routes  in  the  world  the  service  of 
which  is  so  arduous  as  this,  and  few  kinds  of  service 
requiring  the  same  nerve  and  courage  in  man  to  un- 
dertake it. — Chicago  Journal. 

The  La  Pointe  Mail , — we  believe  is  a parallel  to 
the  above  case.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  goes 
and  comes  once  a month  by  way  of  St.  Croix.  The 
carrier  if  we  mistake  not,  is  an  Indian. 

Lieut.  Hoskins,  who  fell  at  Monterey,  was  a native 
of  N.  Carolina,  and  left  an  only  child,  an  infant — 
The  Fayetteville  Observer  urges  the  legislature,  now 
in  session,  to  adopt  the  orphan  and  educate  it.  The 
legislature  of  N.  Carolina  did,  we  believe,  adopt  and 
educate  the  daughter  of  Com.  Blakely,  who  perished 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  U.  Slates  frigate  Columbia,  Capt.  Ritchie,  was 
at  Rio  Janerio  29th  Oct.,  to  sail  in  three  weeks  for 
the  river  of  Platte. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Independence,  Capt.  Lavalette,  was 
also  in  port,  preparing  to  proceed  for  the  Pacific. 

The  crew  and  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Boston, 
Capt.  G.  F.  Pearson,  wrecked  at  Eleuthera,have  arriv- 
ed at  Norfolk,  in  the  British  schooner  Evander,  Nas- 
sau, N.  P. 

TheU.  S.  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  Commander  Shu- 
brick,  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific,  when  westward  of 
cape  Horn,  encountered  a hurricane  which  did  the 
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back.  He  left  cape  Horn  on  the  5th,  and  reached 
Rio  de  Janerio  on  the  26th  Oct.,  where  a survey  was 
held  and  letters  from  them  states,  that  their  report 
was,  that  with  a little  caulking  and  a few  new  sails, 
she  might  proceed  upon  her  destination  in  about  twen- 
ty-days. She,  however,  left  Rio  de  Janerio  for  home 
on  the  6th  Nov.,  and  reached  Norfolk  on  the  29th 
December. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Many,  Capt.  Breeze,  left  Havan- 
na  on  the  16th  ult.,  for  Pensacola. 

Iron  .Frigate.  The  new  iron  steam  frigate  Allega- 
ny, now  completing  in  Pittsburg,  will  be  ready  for 
launching  in  February,  and  at  the  same  time  a new 
iron  revenue  steam  cutler,  will  be  completed,  of  350 
tons,  126  feet  on  deck,  and  26  feet  beam,  to  be  call- 
ed the  Robert  Walker. 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate  Capt.  Aulick,  arrived 
at  Pensacola  on  the  30th  ult.,  from  Anton  Lizardo, 
which  she  left  on  the  25th.  She  came  in  to  replen- 
ish her  supplies  of  water  and  provisions,  having  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  off 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  those  articles  with  which  she 
sailed  from  Pensacola  but  little  more  than  two  months 
ago.  She  comes  in  now  with  barely  one  week’s  wa- 
ter on  board,  and  but  little  more  of  provisions. 

Capture  op  Laguna.  The  U.  S.  steamer  Missis- 
sippi, Com.  Adams,  left  Anton  Lizardo  on  the  29th 
Dee.,  touched  at  Havana  for  coal  and  water,  and  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  on  the  13th  inst.,  bringing  as  passen- 
gers— J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  of  N.  York,  from  Havana,  and 
Ed.  P.  Moore,  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  republic 
of  Ecuador  to  our  government. 

The  U.  S.  ships  Raritan,  Princeton,  and  store  ship 

Relief  were  at  Anton  Lizardo,  when  the  M.  sailed 

The  John  Mams  was  blockading  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  2Uth  of  Dec.,  commodore  Perry,  with  the 
U.  S.  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  and  steamer  Vixen, 


i Bonita,  and  Petrel  took  possession  of  Laguna  in  To- 
basco,  and  destroyed  the  guns  and  munitions  of  war 
found  in  the  ports  and  town.  Commander  Sands,  with 
the  Vixen  and  Petrel,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  place 
and  the  Bonita  was  left  to  assist  in  holding  the  fron- 
tier and  mouth  of  Tobasco  river. 

The  Mississippi  will  return  to  the  gulf  as  soon  as 
some  necessary  repairs  are  done  to  her  machinery .- 
Purser  A.  D.  Crosby,  of  the  Mississippi,  was  killed  by 
falling  from  aloft  on  board  the  steamer  Vixen,  which 
vessel  he  was  assisting  to  pilot  over  the  bar  at  Lagu- 
na, on  the  occasion  of  the  attack  on  that  place. 

Capture. — Off  Alvarado  the  Mississippi  captured 
the  Mexican  schooner  Amalio,  and  sent  her  to  New 
Orleans  for  adjudication.  At  the  same  time  she  de- 
tained the  Spanish  schooner  Isabel,  which  was  relea- 
sed, after  examination,  by  commodore  Perry. 

Lieut.  Morris’  Remains.  The  remains  of  this 
gallant  officer  who  fell  in  the  attack  upon  Tobasco, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  a few  days  since,  and  from  thence 
reached  Baltimore  where  they  were  received  by  a 
guard  of  honor,  detailed  for  the  service  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Stewart,  and  conveyed  to  Greenmount  cemetry,  a1- 
tended  by  a military  escort,  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  that  were  at  the  time  in  the  city. 

Tribute  of  respect. — A subscription  has  been  open- 
ed in  N Orleans,  to  purchase  two  swords,  to  be  pres- 
ented to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Murcury, 
(French)  and  to  Lieut.  Tarleton,  of  the  Endymion, 
(English)  who  were  instrumental  in  saving  so  many 
of  the  crew  of  the  unfortunate  Somers. 

Prize  Money. — A letter  from  an  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
squadron  off  Tampico  says: — We  took  an  estimate 
of  the  prize  money  accruing  on  the  various  prizes  ta- 
ken at  Tobasco  and  this  place.  It  amounts  to  $220,- 
000— half  of  which,  $110,000,  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment; so  the  navy  is  at  last  doing  something  for  itself. 

The  Somers. 

Foreign  Interference — Humanity. — The  noble  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Brilish,  French, 
and  Spanish  squadrons,  near  the  scene  of  disaster, 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Such  instances  of 
intrepidity  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  They  make  us 
feel  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  human  family, 
and  have  feelings  which  soar  above  all  geographical 
sectionalities.  The  Picayune,  describing  the  con- 
duct of  these  brave  and  generous  foreigners,  says  : — 

The  officers  who  went  out  in  the  boats,  as  we 
learn  from  different  letters  before  us,  are  probably 
all  young  men — junior  lieutenants,  and  midshipmen 
with  the  exception  of  Tarleton, the  first  lieutenant  of 
— .—.i — f — nr  EiiUyuilon — who  is  soon  to 
be  made  a commander.  The  gunner  of  the  Endy- 
mion importuned  Captain  Lambert  to  let  him  go  to 
the  scene  of  distress,  amid  the  fury  of  the  storm,  in 
his  gig;  with  many  forebodings  as  to  the  issue  the 
captain  consented.  The  gunner  was  the  first  to  reach 
Green  Island,  and  his  noble  example  and  success  in 
spired  others.  Midshipman  Saliz  of  the  French 
man  of  war  Pylade,  came  next:  then  followed  Lieut. 
Wool  with  the  launch  of  the  Endymion. 

Saliz,  as  soon  as  he  jumped  on  shore,  explained 
why  the  other  French  brig  was  not  represented  by 
her  boat,  as  she  (the  Mercure,)  had  sent  her 
whale  boat  to  leeward.  This  latter  movement  was 
the  most  far-sighted  as  well  as  daring  adventure  of 
all,  and  was  nobly  rewarded  by  the  rescue  of  ten 
lives.  The  French  also  veered  out  life  buoys  to  long 
lines,  to  the  assistance  of  any  unfortunate  who 
might  be  buffetting  Ihe  waves,  and  with  a generosity 
which  does  them  great  credit,  the  Englishmen 
award  the  praise  of  the  best  directed  exertions  to 
their  enthusiastic  neighbors  on  the  occasion. 

Humanity  exults  over  the  struggles  of  the  brave 
who  risk  themselves  for  the  rescue  of  their  fellow 
men.  Of  the  many  who  volunteered  to  brook  the 
menacing  storm,  no  one  perhaps  expected  even  the 
reward  of  a public  acknowledgment  for  their  valor. 
We  hold  it  the  bouriden  duty  of  the  government  to 
see  that  such  services  from  strangers  be  not  suffered 
to  go  unrequited.  The  brave  tars  deserve  a medal 
for  their  valor,  and  recompense  for  their  generous 
devotion. 

The  Additional  Army  Bill  from  the  House, 
was  reported  back  by  Col.  Benton  from  the  military 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred  in  the  Senate, 
with  amendments.  Further  amendments  were  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  a long  debate  took  place. 
Finally  the  bill  was  postponed  till  friday. 

Lieut.  General. — The  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Dix, 
from  the  military  committee  of  the  senate,  was  un- 
der discussion  in  that  body  up  to  their  adjournment 
on  Thursday  evening  last. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN. 

“ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION.” 

REPORT  THAT  SANTA  ANNA  IS  ADVANCING  AGAINST 
SALTILLO. 

Last  Monday’s  mail  brought  us  New  Orleans  pa- 
pers of  the  2d  inst.  teeming  with  accounts  of  Santa 
Anna’s  advancing  upon  Saltillo,  and  of  the  hastening 
of  our  troops  towards  that  post  to  reinforce  General 
Worth,  who  i9  in  command  at  Saltillo  with  about 
1,700  men. 

The  New  Orleans  Editor  says: 

“The  9teamer  Virginia  brought  as  passenger  from 
Brazos,  Col.  Langdon,  who  was  direct  from  Monte- 
rey, and  with  whom  we  have  conversed.  He  states 
that  an  express  from  Gen.  Worth,  at  Saltillo,  arrived 
at  Monterey  on  the  16th  of  December.  It  brought 
the  news  that  Gen.  Worth  had  learned  through  his 
spies  that  Santa  Anna  was  within  three  days’  march 
of  Saltillo  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  express  bore  a call  upon  Gen. 
Taylor  for  reinforcements.  Gen.  Taylor  and  his 
staff  had  lefi  Monterey  on  the  15th  ult. — the  day  be- 
fore the  express  arrived — for  Victoria,  to  join  his 
command,  which  was  two  days’  march  in  advance  of 
him. 

Gen’l  Butler,  in  command  at  Monterey,  immedi- 
ately sent  off  despatches  to  Gen.  Marshall,  at  Camar- 
go,  and  to  Gen’l  Patterson,  at  Matamoros,  to  send 
forward  without  delay  all  the  troops  they  could  spare 
from  their  commands.  Gen.  Patterson  had  left  Ma- 
tamoros the  day  before  the  news  reached  that  place. 
It  was  at  once  forwarded  to  him,  and  upon  learning 
its  purport  he  immediately  started  on  his  return  with 
the  view  to  proceed  to  Monterey. 

The  express  reported  at  Matamoros  that  the  road 
from  Monterey  to  Camargo  was  lined  with  troops — 
regulars  and  volunteers — on  their  march  to  Monte- 
rey, having  been  previously  ordered  up.  There 
were  four  regiments  upon  the  road.  The  road  from 
Monterey  is  infested  by  predatory  bands  of  rancheros, 
by  which  the  travelling  is  rendered  insecure.  One 
train  had  been  attacked  a few  day9  before  our  infor- 
mant passed  over  the  road,  as  had  also  several  small 
parlies  and  some  few  men  had  been  killed  and 
wounded.” 

The  journals  were  immediately  filled  with  edito- 
lial  speculations  as  to  the  truth  of  these  reports,  and 
with  statements  some  contradictory  others  confirma- 
tory. 

A correspondent  of  the  N.  Orleans  Bulletin,  writ- 
ing from  Matamoros,  Dec.  23d,  says — “Several  per- 
sons are  going  to  your  city,  all  of  whom  are  from 
Monterey,  as  they  say,  They  will  carry  alarming 
accounts  as  to  the  situation  of  Gen.  Worth  at  Saltil- 
lo, and  the  advance  of  a large  force  under  Santa 
Anna.  I have  endeavored  to  nscertain  the  particu- 
lars, and  do  not  credit  ihe  rumors.  They  may  be 
true,  but  the  express  spoken  of,  arrived  here  yester- 
day, and  no  such  despatches  as  are  said  to  have  been 
sent,  have  been  received.  One  thing  is  certain — 
General  Patterson  has  not  changed  his  route  toward* 
Victoria,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  as  he 
would  probably  do,  if  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  to- 
wards  Saltillo,  with  the  force  represented.  The 
rear  of  his  column  left  to-day  with  the  exception  of 
a few  wagons.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Orleans  Mercury  pub- 
lishes a letter  from  Matamoros,  which  says: — “The 
Alcalde  at  this  place,  who  predicted  the  day  our  bat- 
ties  have  been  fought  on,  says  that  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
will  attack  our  forces  on  Christmas  day.  If  the  bat- 
tle should  not  be  fought  before  our  forces  can  be 
thrown  into  Saltillo,  or  until  Gen.  Taylor  forms  a 
junction  with  the  forces  at  that  point,  we  may  ex- 
pect one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  that  our  flag  has 
ever  witnessed.” 

The  Mercury  adds: — The  advices  from  the  invad- 
ing army,  which  we  publish  in  another  column,  and 
and  the  position  and  manner  in  which  our  forces  are 
known  to  be  disposed,  are  well  calculated  to  create 
anxiety,  if  not  apprehension.  Santa  Anna  appear* 
to  be  moving  with  a boldness  and  tact  that  were 
hardly  expected,  and  if  he  has  nearly  the  force  that 
is  reported,  he  is  abundantly  able  to  make  a descent 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  detached  posts  held  by  our 
troops,  and  by  superiority  of  numbers  cutting  it  to 
pieces. 

Gen.  Worth’s  command  at  Saltillo,  though  not  so 
far  from  succor  as  the  division  under  General  Wool, 
is  the  point  directly  threatened,  as  the  destruction  of 
tnat  would  involve  also  the  destruction  of  Gen.  Wool, 
cutting  off  his  communications.  The  position  of  the 
advance  posts  respectively  were:  General  Butler  at 
Monterey  with  about  2,000  men;  Gen.  Worth  at  Sal- 
tillo with  about  1,700;  Gen.  Wool  at  Parras,  with 
about  3,000.  The  two  latter  places  are  we9i  of  the 
mountains. 
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That  Santa  Alina  lias  made  the  movements  indi- 
cated there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  many  to  be- 
lieve. A gentleman  in  this  city  received  a letter  a 
few  days  since  from  an  officer  in  Gen.  Wool’s  army, 
mentioning  that  a rumor  had  reached  that  camp  of 
Santa  Anna’s  advance,  and  it  is  probable  that  Santa 
Anna  is  well  informed  of  the  comparatively  small 
forces  at  the  several  posts  in  possession  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  of  their  being  widely  scattered.  In  pos- 
session of  this  information,  a rapid  march  to  Saltillo 
and  taking  possession  of  that  place  would  cut  off 
communication  between  Gen.  Wool's  column  and  the 
forces  immediately  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor. 

General  Wool’s  camp  at  Parras  is  west  and  a few 
points  north  of  Saltillo,  115  miles  distant;  San  Luis 
Potosi  is  almost  directly  south  of  Saltillo,  the  great 
road  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Saltillo  passing  a short 
distance  east  of  General  Wool’s  camp.  If  Santa 
Anna  took  this  road,  Gen.  Wool  would  be  apprised 
of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  sufficient  time  to 
break  up  bis  camp  and  join  Gen.  Worth  at  Saltillo; 
but  there  is  a road  marked  on  the  maps,  from  Zaca- 
tecas to  Saltillo  direct,  which  is  probably  the  road 
preferred  by  the  Mexican  chief,  and  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  Saltillo  before  General  Worth  could 
be  well  reinforced,  it  is  possible  the  place  may  have 
to  be  evacuated,  as  no  force  of  consequence  could  be 
spared  Iroro  the  garrison  at  Monterey. 

The  brigades  of  Generals  Quitman  and  Briggs  left 
Monterey  for  Victoria  on  the  13th,  and  therefore,  had 
been  four  days  on  the  march  before  the  express  ar- 
rived at  Monterey,  and  no  considerable  force  was 
stationed  at  any  of  the  points  between  Monterey  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  By  the  last  advices,  two  regiments 
had  been  ordered  from  Camargo  to  join  General 
Wool,  but  they  could,  at  the  time  Santa  Anna’s 
movement  became  known,  have  scarcely  reached 
Saltillo. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  inauspicious  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  we  do  not  indulge  any  lively  appre- 
hensions. The  utmost  confidence  is  to  be  placed  both 
in  the  watchfulness  and  skill  of  the  accomplished  of- 
ficers who  command,  and  we  have  no  question  they 
would  be  able  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  time  to  prepare  jproperly  for  his  recep- 
tion. As  the  report  of  Santa  Anna’s  advance  reach- 
ed General  Wool’s  camp  so  early,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble the  latter  may  have  efl'ected  a junction  with 
General  Worth,  in  which  case  we  should  count  both 
to  be  safe,  whatever  force  the  Mexicans  might  num- 
ber. 

Should  the  companies  eit  route  from  Camargo  have 
reached  Saltillo,  the  force  of  Gen.  Worth  would  be 
increased  to  2400;  and  at  the  worst  we  believe  he 
would  be  able  to  hold  out  till  he  could  be  further 
strengthened.  We  shall  look  for  the  next  accounts, 
therefore,  with  great  interest,  but  not  with  fear  of  any 
serious  disaster.” 

A postscript  to  a letter  from  Tampico,  dated  the 
23rd  December,  says:  “I  have  just  heard  that  a por- 
tion of  Gen.  Patterson’s  troops  had  reached  Victoria, 
and  there  was  no  fighting.” 

The  Washington  Union,  announced  that  govern- 
ment “had  received  no  despatches  from  the  army,  of 
importance.” 

Confirmatory  accounts,  reached  us  by  Wed- 
nesday n orning’s  mail  from  New  Orleans.  The 
steamer  Edith  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  2d,  with 
intelligence  from  Brazos  to  the  30th  ult, 

By  this  arrival  we  learn  that  when  Gen,  Worth’s 
express  reached  Monterey,  Gen.  Taylor  had  only 
gone  six  or  eight  milts  on  his  march  to  Victoria,  and 
the  troops  under  Generals  Twiggs  and  Quitman 
were  but  twelve  miles  in  advance.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately issued  to  this  division  to  retrace  its  steps 
snd  proceed  at  once  to  Saltillo. 

Gen.  Butler,  who  was  left  in  command  of  Mon- 
terey, had  already  marched  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  collect  to  join  Gen.  Worth  at  Saltillo. 

Before  the  express  reached  Camargo  Gen.  Lane 
had  started  for  Saltillo  with  his  command— =this  was 
on  the  20th.  Gen.  Marshall  set  out  the  next  morn- 
ing, taking  with  him  the  remainder  of  the  forces, 
with  the  exception  of  Captains  Hunter  and  Swart- 
wout’s  commands,  which  were  left  to  protect  that 
point.  The  troops  from  Camargo  were  on  a forced 
march  to  reach  Saltillo  in  lime  for  a battle,  reports 
having  prevailed  for  several  days  before  positive  ad- 
vices were  received  of  the  movements  of  Santa 
Anna. 

Gen.  Wool  was  ninety  miles  from  Saltillo  at  the 
last  advices  from  him,  and  it  was  supposed  he  would 
join  Gen.  Worth  in  season  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
enemy. 

i here  was  a rumor  (not  credited)  that  Santa  Anna 
had  thrown  a body  ol  7,000  men  between  General 
Worth  snd  General  Taylor,  to  prevent  a junction 


of  the  American  forces.  It  does  not  seem  pr>bable  | 
that  this  is  true,  asthe  main  road  to  Monterey  passes  I 
through  Saltillo.  True,  there  is  a circuitous  moun- 
tain road  which  avoids  Saltillo,  but  it  is  not  favora- 
ble to  the  inarch  of  an  army,  and  is  impracticable 
for  ordnance. 

It  was  the  impression  of  a gentleman  who  came 
passenger  in  the  Edith,  that  a battle  was  fought 
about  the  25th  ult.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
Gen.  Taylor  had  reacned  Saltillo  before  that  time, 
and  also  Gen.  Twiggs’,  Gen.  Quitman’s,  Gen.  But- 
ler’s, and  Gen.  Wool’s  commands.  It  was  likewise 
hoped  that  the  troops  from  Camargo  would  also  ar- 
rive at  Saltillo  in  good  season.  If  these  expecta- 
tions were  realized,  Gen.  Taylor  had  about  seven 
thousand  men  to  oppose  Santa  Anna. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  a state 
of  great  ferment.  Apprehensions  of  an  attack  were 
entertained  at  Camargo,  Matamoros,  and  other  points, 
from  the  rancheros  under  Canales.  The  withdrawal  of 
so  many  troops  from  the  river  left  the  valley  exposed  to 
danger.  At  Matamoros,  Colonel  Clark  had  called  upon 
the  citizens  to  enrol  themselves  for  service,  and  at  the 
Brazos  General  Jesup  had  done  the  same  thing.  Both 
these  points  were  sadly  deficient  in  hotly  men  and  arms. 
It  was  thought  Canales  had  2,000  men  under  him,  and 
that  the  large  supply  of  goods  at  Matamoros,  and  the 
exposed  condition  of  that  city,  might  quicken  his  courage. 

Gen.  Scott  arrived  at  the  Brazos  on  the  2Sth  ultimo. 
The  following  day  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  was  yet  at  that  point  when  the  Edith 
left,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  regi. 
ment  of  mounted  riflemen,  when  it  was  understood  he 
would  proceed  immediately  up  the  river  to  Camargo. — 
Captain  Wayne  has  been  transferred  from  the  staff  of 
Major  General  Jesup  to  that  of  General  Scott,  and  was 
to  accompany  him  on  his  tour  of  observation. 

The  steamship  Alabama  was  off  the  Brazos  when  the 
Edith  sailed,  with  orders  to  keep  her  steam  up,  ready  to 
proceed  here  with  any  despatches,  good  or  bad,  that 
might  arrive. 

The  Edith  broghtn  large  mail.  She  encountered  great 
gales  from  the  south  and  east,  and  yet  made  the  passage 
in  fifty  two  hours. 

Amongst  the  passengers  in  the  Edith  were  Major  E. 
S.  Hawkins,  7th  infantry ; Captain  J.  G.  Todd,  of  Texas; 
Lieutenant  J.  M.  Cowan,  2.1  Kentucky  regiment;  and 
Cap'ain  Twitched,  of  the  same  regiment;  Messrs.  Cle- 
ments, Harrison,  &c. 

It  was  believed  that  an  express  had  been  sent  tGen  .1 
Patterson,  countermanding  his  march  in  the  direction  o 
Victoria. 

The  New  Orieans  Jeffersonian  of  the  4th  inst.  says — 
At  Reynosa  the  Mexicans  had  attempted  to  capture  the 
place,  but  without  success  The  officer  commanding 
there  had  seized  the  alcade,  and  given  him  and  the 
other  Mexicans  orJers  to  withdraw  forthwith  under  pen- 
ally of  death. 

The  amount  of  all  the  intelligence  before  us  is,  that 
General  Worth  commanding  at  Saltillo  had  received 
information  upon  which  he  relied,  that  Santa  Anna  was 
approaching  that  post,  and  he  had  therefore  despatched 

expresses  for  relnforcemcnto,  in  ooncoquonoo  of  ...hioli, 

the  forces  that  were  marching  for  Victoria  were  recall- 
ed, and,  with  those  from  Catnargo,  were  hastening  to- 
wards Saltillo. 

It  remains  doubtful  whether  Santa  Anna  was  in  fact 
approaching  Saltillo  with  hi*  main  army,  or  whether  it 
was  hut  a de  achment  sent  in  that  direction  by  Santa 
Anna  with  a view  to  divert  General  Taylor  from  ad- 
vancing upon  Victoria— or  with  a view  to  prevent  Gen. 
Wool  from  joining  Gen.  Worth — or  whether  it  may  not 
be  a demonstration  against  Gen.  Wool’s  division  while 
at  the  last  accounts  from  them  were  115  miles  west  of 
Saltillo. 

Commercial  letters  received  at  New  Orleans  from 
San  Luis  Potosi  dated  as  late  as  the  17th  Dec.,  make 
no  mention  of  any  movement  ot  the  army  under  Santa 
Anna.  They  do  not  refer  to  political  or  military  sub- 
jects however  in  any  way — very  probably  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  so  doing.  Strict  martial  law  is  main- 
tained at  San  Luis. 

Letters  have  been  received  in  New  Orleans  from 
Mexico,  to  the  8th  ult.,  and  from  Tampico,  of  the  26th, 
the  former  of  which  from  a reliable  ar.d  well  informed 
source,  state  that  Santa  Anna  writes,  he  will  crush  any 
force  that  may  venture  to  attack  him  at  San  Luis, 
which  is  well  prepared  for  defence,  but  does  not  allude 
to  any  intention  of  advancing  from  thence;  these  letters 
from  him,  however,  must  have  been  late  in  November 
or  early  in  December. 

Whatever  be  Santa  Anna’s  object,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— that  the  movement  of  our  army  towards  Victoria, 
and  the  contemplated  demonstration  upon  Vera  Cruz, 
arc  for  the  present  interrupted.  The  troops  which  were 
on  their  march  in  that  direction  are  retracing  their  steps, 
and  hurrying  towards  Saltillo. 

Santa  Anna  will  hardly  venture  to  attack  our  army 
any  where  without  having  such  an  immense  advantage 
in  numbers  or  position  , as  to  flatter  him  with  a certain- 
ty of  success.  The  probability  is,  that  he  would  not  dare 
to  attack  General  VVorth  in  post,  at  Saltillo,  even  if  he 
reached  the  vicinity  before  any  of  the  reinforcements 
arrived.  Santa  Anna  would  appreciate  1700  of  our  men 
entrenched,  us  likely  to  be  rather  ugly  customers  to  his 
Mexicans.  His  game  would  be  to  move  as  in  this  case, 
from  his  centre  of  operations  a formidable  detach- 
ment, in  this  direction,  or  in  any  other  that  would 
annoy  and  harass  our  army,  and  keep  them  from  ma- 
king any  general  effective  movement, 
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By  this  process  lie  has  the  advantage  of  detecting  any, 
point  in  our  long  line  id'  “occupation’  which  may  be  left 
exposed,  and  by  making  a dash  in  that  direction,  cut 

oil  supplies,  reinforcements, — and  communication. 

This  movement  upon  Saltillo  may  be  altogether  a feint, 
to  attract  our  forces  as  far  into  the  interior  as  possible, 
and  then  to  move  his  main  body  of  troops  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt supplies  from  reaching  them.  Matamoros  or  Point 
Isabel,  nmy  be  his  real  aim. 

,,  've  have  dates  to  the  26th  December, 

Gen.  Gates  was  in  command  there,  with  about  1000 
men.  The  alarm  of  Mexican  forces  being  in  the  vicin- 
I'ers"118  a occasioneci  a Party  °f  dashing  marau- 

From  Campeachy,  we  havo  dates  to  the  22d  Decern- 
ber.  A letter  of  that  date  states  that  Campeachy  has 
positively  despatched  a force  of  2500  men,  joined 
it  v^i  1 • re  road,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery  i 

all  well  equipped,  with  a view  to  compel  the  government 
at  Merida  to  siiocomb  to  the  pronunciamento  of  Cam- 
peachy  of  the  8th  December.  The  object  of  the  pronun* 
ciamento  and  of  this  movement,  is  declared  to  be  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  peninsula  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  put  down  the  govern- 
ment, which  they  say  has  wed  the  country  to  Santa 
Anna. 

The  people  of  Campeachy  have  elected  Domingo  Bar- 
ret Provisional  governor.  He  addressed,  on  the  11th 
ult.,  a long  communication  to  the  government  of  Meri. 
da,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  insurrection  of  Cam- 
peachy. We  received  this  document  at  too  late  an  hour 
to  examine  it  to-day. 

Mexico.  Congress  assembled.  Preparatory  sessions 
were  held  as  early  as  the  30th  November.  Cotigress 
was  duly  installed  at  1 1 o’clock  on  the  6th  December.— - 
J he  Committees  were  appointed  on  the  7th.  The  la- 
test of  their  proceedings  received  are  to  the  1 1th. 
i reso|a tion  was  offered,  declaring  the  constitution 

ol  1824  to  be  in  force,  with  such  amendments  as  con- 
gress may  sec  fit  to  make  thereto. 

Another  resolution,  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
embody  the  principles  entertained  by  congress,  and 
which  will  be  the  foundation  of  its  action  in  the  present 
war.  No  other  mention  is  made  of  the  war  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, so  far  as  we  have  them.  They  are  however, 
incomplete.  Un  the  8th  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
made  his  report,  and  a project  for  a conversion  of  the 
foreign  debt. 

Some  with  us  have  formed  opinions  favorable  to 
peace,  from  the  supposed  sentiments  of  the  persons 
named  upon  the  committees,— from  the  fact  that  no 
other  reference  to  the  war  is  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body— and  from  the  additional  fact,  that 
the  usual  quantity  of  tirade  against  “the  audacious 
North  Americans,”  is  not  found  in  the  Mexican  jour- 
nals. J 

On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  or  intimation 
is  made  of  a disposition  to  settle  the  differences. 

A letter  from  Tampico,  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
cay-un$‘  dated  December  17.  A.  M.. 

Advices  via  Vera  Cruz  were  received  last  even— 
ing  of  the  action  of  the  Mexican  congress.  They 
declare  that  they  w ill  not  think  or  treat  of  peace  until 
every  hostile  foot  has  cleared  from  the  Mexican  soil, 
and  every  vessel  that  lines  our  coast  is  withdrawn.  I 
consider  the  war  as  now  commenced  in  real  earnest  , 
and  I prophecy  that  Tampico  will  become  an  Amer- 
ican town. 

A letter  from  an  officer  of  the  navy,  dated  Anton 
Lizardo,  Dec.  22: 

“It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  at  Vera  Cruz,  as 
I learned  from  the  English  officers  yesterday, 
that  Santa  Anna  had  intended  to  march  from 
his  present  quarters  upon  the  capital  and  to  strike 
for  a dictatorship.  In  this  case,  it  issuppos-d  he  will 
be  sustained  by  the  regulars  and  opposed  by  the  mi- 
litia, and  that  a battle  will  probably  ensue  between 
the  two  parties.  II  Santa  Anna  succeeds  in  becoming 
dominant,  we  have  a guaranty  of  peace,  as  no  ad- 
ministration in  Mexico  can  support  the  burden  of  a 
war.  He  is  much  inclined  to  prefer  diplomacy  to 
fighting.  I hope  our  government  will  not  relax  its 
strong  arm,  nor  permit  itself  to  be  cajoled  by  this 
wary  diplomatist.” 

Almonte— From  the  Diario  Official  of  the  8th 
ult,, the  Locomotor  copies  a note  from  Gen.  Almonte, 
the  secretary  of  war,  which  says:  ‘^1  have  seen  with 
surprise  a printed  circular  in  which  my  name  is 

mentioned  as  a candidate  for  the  next  presidency 

Although  as  a public  man  I may  entertain  some  as- 
pirations, yet  1 assure  you  upon  my  word  of  honor 
that  I had  no  part  in  the  publication  referred  to,  and 
I trust  that  men  of  sense  will  look  upon  it  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves.” 


CALIFORNIA — PROCESS  OF  RErtJBLtCANIZINO  MEXICO. 

Next  after  a newspaper,  comes  in  proper  course, 
an  election.  The  Mayor,  or  Alcalde  of  Mon- 
terey, was  for  the  first  time,  to  be  elected  by  the 
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people,  and  the  arts  of  king  caucus  being  as  yet  on 
kao  i R in  those  parts,  there  were  no  less  than  three 

‘natives’  and  four  ‘foreign  citizens’  in  the  field  as  can- 
didates— “Don  Waller  Colton  (the  chaplain  of  the 
congress)  received  68  votes,  Don  Juan  Malarin  37 
Totes,  Don  David  Spence  65  votes,  Don  Manual  Di- 
al 60  votes,  Don  Salvador  Munras  40  votes,  Milton 
Little,  Esq.  36  votes,  William  E.  P.  Harlnell,  Esq. 

32  votes.”  Upon  this  return  the  chaplain  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  for  one  year.  In  case  of  his  ab 
sence  or  illness,  Don  Milton  Little  was  elected  sub 
■titute;  Messrs.  Hartnell,  Spence,  Dias  and  others 
were  chosen  councillors,  and  Don  Salvador  Munras 
treasurer. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  AND  PRINTERS. 

It  is  said  that  upwards  of  five  hundred  printers 
have  volunteered  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  They 
undoubtedly  far  exceed  in  proportion,  any  other  of 
the  professions.  There  are  thirty  in  one  regiment. — 
Many  a fair  as  well  as  foul  form  will  be  knocked  into 
pi,  and  be  distributed  among  the  chaparals. 

Malamoros  was  hardly  occupied  by  our  troops  be- 
fore an  American  press  was  in  motion,  and  in  a few 
weeks,  two,  if  not  three,  public  papers  were  regular- 
ly issued  in  that  city.  ‘‘The  Flag,”  is  at  this  mo- 
ment one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  papers  we 
know  of,  on  this  continent. 

Monterey,  in  California,  surrendered  to  the  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  Commodore  Sloat,  on  the  9th 
July.  On  the  29th  August,  the  first  number  of  “The 
Californian,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Colton, 
was  published  in  that  city,  and  has  been  issued  week- 
ly since. 

VOLUNTEER*  FOR  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  ten  regiments  of  volunteers  last  called  for 
by  the  President  to  serve  “for  the  war,”  are  nearly 
all  completed. 

The  first  regiment  to  embark,  was  that  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  It  rendezvoused  at  Pittsburg,  and  embarked 
from  thence  on  the  23J  ult.,  and  a part  of  them 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  28th,  consisting  of 
Capts.  Nagle’s  and  Small’s  companies,  and  the  sec- 
ond detachment,  consisting  of  Capls.  Scott’s  and  Ben- 
nett’s companies — the  Philadelphia  Light  Guards 
and  Cadivallader  Greys. 

Of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  the  Pittsburg 
Inquirer,  of  the  3d  inst  says: — The  following  compa- 
nies are  now  at  this  place,  viz:  Westmoreland 

Guards,  Greensburg;  Cameron  Guards,  Harrisburg; 
Rangers,  Philadelphia;  Highlanders,  Cambria  coun 
ty;  Columbia  Guards,  Danville;  Maunch  Chunk 
company.  None  of  the  Pittsburg  companies  have 
been  mustered  into  service  (for  officers)  yet.  The 
election  will  probably  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
Capt.  Naylor  is  likely  to  be  elected  Colonel.  The 
Reading  and  Unionlown  troops  are  expected  here 

♦ n n l^h  I Tilfl Waai  m/iroland  G-ourdo  atltl  3tUl'klOlI 

artillerists  have  been  mustered  into  the  service. 

The  Harrisburg  company  will  be  here  this  even- 
ing,ami  also  Capt.  George’s.  At  an  election  of  officers 
lor  the  second  regiment;  there  were  three  candidates 
lor  Coli  nal.  Roberts  of  Fayet  e county,  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  sis  votes  uver  Capt.  Hainbright.  Z. 
W.  Geary,  of  Cambria,  was  elected  lieul.  col. 

New  York  Volunteers. — The  time  now  rapidly 
approaches  (says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Thursday 
the  7th,)  for  the  final  departure  of  this  fine  body  of 
men.  We  were  at  Fort  Hamilton  yesterday,  and 
learned  from  several  of  the  officers  that  they  expect- 
ed the  regiment  to  embark  this  day  or  to-morrow,  in 
three  vessels,  which  have  been  chartered  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  tiaosporting  them  to  Tampico;  and  to  finally 
depart  some  tim;  duii  ig  the  begi-  n ng  of  next  week. 
They  will  leave  hereunder  sealed  orders,  but  it  is 
thought  that  their  first  operations  will  be  directed 
against  Vera  Cruz.  There  are  ten  companies  of 
eighty  men  each  in  the  regiment,  the  Iasi  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  having  yesterday  been  mustered  into 
the  service. 

The  Massachusetts  Regiment.  Six  companies  have 
been  mustered  into  service, and  others  are  organizing. 
There  is  not  so  much  of  the  war  enthusiasm  in  this 
section  of  the  Union.  Captain  Webster,  son  of  the 
senator,  was  the  first  to  have  a full  company.  The 
Salem  Register  say9  it  i3  rumored  that  Hon.  Caleb 
Cushing  is  desirous  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiment,  should  the  complement  be 
made  up. 

Virginia  Regiment.  There  has  been  difficulty  in 
obtainn  g a regiment  from  this  leading  admin- 
istration state,  and  it  is  yet  incomplete.  We  notice 
her  officers  have  been  recruiting  in  Baltimore  city, 
and  Washington  county,  Maryland, — and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  in  Philadelphia  also.  Jt  is  also  asserted  by 
whig  journals  of  Virginia,  that  the  first  companies 
of  the  regiment  to  organize,  were  all  from  whig 
districts  of  the  state.  This  kind  of  rivalry  may 
have  its  use.  Two  of  the  six  companies  that  ren 


dezvoused  at  Richmond  have  proceeded  to  Old  Point 
Comfort, wh.  re  Col.  Walbacli , U.  8.  A.  is  in  command. 

Maine  Volunteers.  The  Age,  a leading  administra- 
tion paper,  says: — “Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
some  months  since  Maine  was  called  upon  by  the 
genera!  government  to  raise  one  regiment  of  volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  war.  It  was  then  expected 
that  this  regiment  would  be  called  into  the  service 
at  an  early  day.  Such  however  has  b,een  the  enthu- 
siasm wiih  which  the  citizens  of  states  located  near- 
er the  theatre  of  conflict  have  rushed  to  the  army, 
that  the  volunteers  in  this  state  have  not  yet  been 
called  to  the  field.  From  present  appearances,  it 
being  now  understood  that  a controlling  force  is 
about  to  be  brought  into  the  field  by  our  government, 
this  regiment  may  soon  be  wanted.  There  have 
been  enlisted  eight  full  companies,  and  the  other 
two,  necessary  to  complete  the  regiment,  are,  as  we 
understand,  nearly  full.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
companies  will  be  immediately  filled,  and  the  regi- 
ments organized  and  held  in  readiness  for  immediate 
action.  * * * * * 

“In  this  general  encounter  for  justice  and  right, 
shall  not  Maine  be  represented  ? Shall  the  treach- 
erous Mexicans4be  chastised  for  their  perfidy  and 
our  patriotic  citizens  have  no  hand  in  administering 
the  well  merited  castigation?  Let  this  regiment  be 
organized  at  once  and  its  services  tendered  to  the 
government.” 

South  Carolina  volunteers.  The  Charleston  Courier  of 
the  8lh  says — “We  understand  that  the  right  wing 
of  the  Palmetto  regiment  will  leave  the  camp  near 
Hamburg,  this  evening,  on  their  route  to  Mobile, 
and  that  the  left  wing  will  follow  them  the  succeed- 
ing evening.  The  troops  are  said  to  be  in  fine  spir- 
its, and  eager  to  move. 

The  Mississippi  regiment  i9  nearly  full. 

North  Carolina  is  making  every  preparation  for 
the  arming  and  equipping  of  her  sons,  and  letters 
from  Louisville  announce  that  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  success  in  raising  the  regiment  required  of 
her. 

Louis  G.  De  Russy,  a graduate  of  West  Point, 
has  been  chosen  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  volun- 
teeis  from  Louisiana,  and  Francis  Rigault,  Major. — 
The  Lieut.  Colonel  is  yet  to  be  appointed. 

Capt.  Gallespie  and  young  Thomas.  A letter  from 
Monterey  says: 

‘•In  your  paper  of  the  4th  ult.  I saw  a biographical 
sketch  of  Capt.  Gillespie,  and  on  showing  it  to  an 
acquaintance,  he  informed  me  that  about  four  weeks 
after  the  battle,  he  went  to  the  graves  of  Capt.  Gil- 
lespie and  young  Thomas,  and  found  that  the  bodies 
had  been  dug  up  by  the  Mexicans,  and  stripped  of 
every  vestige  of  clothing.  The  bones  were  reintered 
and  the  graves  covered  over  with  large  flat  rocks  — 
VVhen  it  is  generally  known  by  these  grovelling 
wretches,  that  nothing  but  the  bones  of  the  heroes 
ore  left  in  the  giave,  their  pilfering  propensities  will 
be  left  to  sleep  in  their  quiet  but  proud  homes.” 

The  gentleman  mentioned  as  having  been  recom- 
mended as  Colonel  of  the  Baltimore  Battalion,  vice 
Col.  Watson,  deceased,  is  not  B.  Buchanan,  but  Ma- 
jor Robert  C.  Buchanan,  son  of  the  late  Andrew 
Buchanan,  long  a distinguished  merchant  of  Balti- 
more. This  officer  was  brevetted  for  his  good  con- 
duct at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, and  served 
with  some  distinatkn  in  the  Florida  campaign. 

[ Baltimore  American. 

Marriage  of  a Volunteer.  Yesterday  afternoon,  at 
east  Boston,  Henry  Carney, one  of  Captain  Webster’s 
company, was  married  to  Miss  Almira  Bent.  Lieut. 
Kelley,  officer  of  the  day,  allowed  an  escort  of  thir- 
teen men  in  uniform,  with  side  arms,  under  sergeant 
Stearns,  to  accompany  the  bridegroom  from  the 
quartets  in  Pitts  street  to  East  Boston,  and  wilness 
the  wedding.  A furlough  of  48  hours  was  also  al- 
lowed the  bridegroom. 

In  the  forenoon,  twenty  men  of  this  company,'  in 

uniform,  attended  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor’s  church. 

The  reverend  gentlemen  availed  himself  of  the  cir- 
eumslance  to  discourse  eloquently  upon  the  duties 
of  patriotism,  and  at  the  close  of  the  services  he 
prayed  that  the  young  defenders  of  their  country 
present,  and  their  brethren  in  arms  might  go  forth  to 
battle  armed  with  ,the  breast  plate  of  righteous- 
ness, and  be  sustained  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost 
danger  by  a sure  hope  in  Christ. — Boston  Post. 

Deaths  at  Malamoros.  In  the  General  Hospital 
since  1st  November,  1846.  L.  P.  Callagan,  Tennes- 
see calvary;  Cnarles  Fough.  1st  regiment  artillery, 
company  H.;  D.  Lemmon,  1st  regiment  Indiana 
volunteers,  campany  G;  Z.  Haynes,  3d  regiment 
Illinois  volunteers,  company  A;  Paxton,  rejected  re- 
cruit of  1st  artillery ; W.  W.  Campbell,  1st  regiment 
Georgia  volunteers,  company  J;  John  Reynolds  1st, 
Mississippi  volunteer  company  D;  C.  T.  Davis,  1st 
Alabama  volunteer  company;  Mich.  Burke,  7th  re- 
giment infantry,  company  F;  Eli  Robinson,  3d  Ohio 
volunteer  company. 


South  Carolina  Volunteers.  The  right  v,;ng  of  the 
regiment,  consisting  of  the  Sumpter  de  Kalb,  Fair- 
field,  Charleston  and  Lancaster  volunteers  departed 
en  route  for  the  seat  of  war  on  the  31st;  and  the  left 
wing,  consisting  of  the  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  Rich- 
land and  Chester  volunteers,  on  the  day  following, 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  The  line  of  march  is 
stated  to  be  as  follows: — by  Rail  Road  to  Griffin, 
Georgia — thence  march  to  Notasulga,  in  Alabama: 
a distance  of  104  miles — next,  by  Rail  Road  to 
Montgomery,  and  thence,  by  steamboat,  to  Mobile; 
whence  they  are  to  embark. 

More  Supplies.  Newbury  Mountaineer,  publishes 
the  following  note  from  Col.  Williams — 

Newbury  Dec.  26. 1846- 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  please  notice  in  your  paper 
that  I am  raising  a corps  of  100  men,  to  be  attached 
to  the  Palmetto  regiment.  Newbury  court  house 
will  be  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  company  will 
leave  the  last  ol  next  week.  Persons  wishing  to 
join,  can  do  90  by  addressing  a letter  to  me  at  New- 
bury courthouse.  Your  ob’t  ser’vt. 

JAMES  F.  WILLIAMS. 
Editor  of  the  Mountaineer. 

Brigadier  Gen.  Hamer  of  the  Ohio  volun- 
teers. The  death  of  this  lamented  officer  has  been 
noticed  by  appropriate  marks  of  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory, and  testimonies  to  his  abilities  as  an  officer. 

Major  Gen.  Taylor,  under  whose  immediate  com- 
mand he  had  been  serving  in  the  operations  against 
Monterey,  in  general  orders,  dated  Monterey  Dec. 
3d,  announcing  his  death,  says,  “in  council  I found 
him  clear  and  judicious,  and  in  the  administration  of 
his  command,  though  kind,  yet  always  impartial  and 
just.”  “I  had  looked  forward  to  the  benefit  of  his 
ability  and  judgment  in  the  service  which  yet  lies 
before  us,  and  feel  most  sensibly  the  privation  of 
them.” 

The  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  4th 
Dec.  at  Monterey. 

Meetings  of  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  volunteers 
were  held  and  a very  respectful  arid  appropiale 
tributes  to  their  deceased  and  lamented  commander 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Ohio  delegation  in  congress,  held  a meeting  on 
the  4th  of  Jan.  1847  at  which  Gen.  Vance,  presided, 
at  which  an  expression  of  like  respact  and  of  regret 
at  the  loss  sustained  by  the  state  and  the  country 
in  the  death  of  Gen.  Hamer  was  adopted. 

Volunteers.  Governor  Owsley,  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature  of  Kensuekey,  furnishes 
the  rare  and  as  some  think  commendable  example 
of  abstaining  from  any  remarks  upon  national  affairs, 
except  what  are  immediately  incident  lo  the  affairs 
of  the  stale  over  which  he  presides:  That  part  of 

his  message  is  as  follows: 

“The  United  States  had  become  involved  in  war 
with  Mexico,  a sister  republic.  The  calamity  was 
great,  and  deeply  to  be  deplored;  but  the  rubi- 
con  was  passed,  and  it  was  too  late  to  look  back  and 
wrangle  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
about.  Our  country  needed  assistance,  and  most 
willingly  was  assistance  atforded.  A call  was  made 
by  the  gevernment  at  Washington,  upon  Kentucky, 
for  three  regiments  of  volunteers — one  of  mounted 
riflemen,  and  two  of  infantry — and  each  to  be  com- 
posed of  ten  companies.  The  requisition  was  re- 
ceived the  22d  of  May,  but  in  anticipation  of  it  I had 
previously,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  issued  a pro- 
clamation calling  for  the  organization  of  volunteer 
companies,  and  before  the  26  th  of  May  .companies, for 
each  regiment  were  organized, their  services  tendered 
and  accepted  by  me,  and  one  of  the  regiments,  (the 
Louisville  Legion,)  actually  embarked  on  steamers 
for  the  seat  of  war.  There  was  a burst  of  patriotic 
feeling  on  the  occasion,  and  a promptness  in  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  government  worthy  the  sons  of 
Kentucky,  and  for  which  they  justly  merit  high 
commendation.  Party  strife  gave  way  to  the  lore 
of  country,  and  the  struggle  to  be  first  to  lender  their 
services,  became  common  every  where  throughout 
the  state.  The  dispatch  was  so  great  and  unexpect- 
ed that  means  were  not  provided  by  government  to 
pay  the  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Le- 
gion. Unwilling  that  the  service  should  be  impeded 
or  the  brave  soldiers  who  had  so  promptly  stepped 
forward  at  the  call  of  their  country,  should  sutler 
for  the  lack  of  necessary  supplies,  I did  not  hesitate 
lo  accept  the  tender,  made  to  me  by  an  association 
of  patriotic  citizens  of  Louisville,  of  money  adequate 
to  pay  the  expenses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  Le- 
gion. But  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  tiie  gov- 
eminent  at  Washington  has  since  reimbursed  the 
entire  amount  expended,  and  the  accounts  with 
those  who  advanced  the  moQey  have  been  finally  ad- 
justed and  closed. 

“1  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings,  were  I not  to 
express  my  high  estimation  oi  the  services  of  quarter- 
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master  general  Ambrose  W.  Dudley,  and  assistant 
quartermaster,  Col.  William  Preston,  in  bringing  the 
account  to  such  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. The  prudence,  industry  and  skill  of  Gen. 
A.  VV.  Dudley,  in  keeping  the  account  of  the 
state’s  expenditure,  and  managing  his  difficult  and 
embarrassing  department,  this  result  is  chiefly  ow- 
ing. Other  states,  less  fortunate  in  this  respect,  are 
still  involved  with  the  department  at  Washington, 
over  unsettled  accounts  for  precisely  similar  expen- 
diures. 


THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 


ROUTE  FROM  VERA.  CRUZ  TO  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  New  York  Commercial  publishes  the  follow 
ing  sketch  of  the  Mexican  cities  on  the  route  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico: 

Vera  Cruz — The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  walled 
around  with  a fort  at  each  extremity  of  the  water 
front;  the  walls  on  the  land  side  are  loopholed  for 
musketry.  Parapet  guns  have  been  recently  mount- 
ed on  the  walls.  The  city  walls  are  very  thick,  of 
coral  rock;  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  usually  2j 
feet  thick,  and  the  roofs  are  flat.  Each  house  has  a 
cistern  or  cisterns  of  rain  water.  The  city  is  well 
paved. 

From  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico — About  ten  miles  from 
Vera  Cruz  is  a stream  200  yards  wide,  crossed  at  a 
ferry  in  scows,  or  by  swimming  horses  over.  The 
next  stream,  about  30  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  is  ford- 
able, and  is  also  spanned  by  a wooden  bridge  called 
Puente  del  Rey,  (the  King’s  bridge.)  and  also  the  na 
tional  bridge.  Near  it  on  the  right  is  an  eminence 
of  about  60  feet,  on  which  is  a fort  completely  com- 
manding the  approach  and  bridge. 

Between  these  bridges  and  Jalspa  the  road  passes 
near  several  heights,  from  which  the  natives  can  an- 
noy invaders  on  the  road. 

City  of  Jalapa — This  city  stands  on  a very  elevated 
ground,  yet  lor  many  miles  the  ascent  is  quite  gra- 
dual. From  the  city,  Vera  Cruz  is  visible,  as  is 
also  the  sea,  90  miles  distant.  The  city  itself  is  upon 
a high  hill — highest  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  streets 
incline  considerably;  so  much  so  that  no  wheeled  ve- 
hicle can  pass  along  any  of  them  except  the  main 
street  or  road,  which  has  a considerable  rise  and  de- 
scent. The  city  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  has  a 
strongly  built  church  near  the  western  gate,  which 
could  be  converted  into  a citadel.  The  streets  are 
paved.  The  houses,  as  in  other  Mexican  towns,  are 
of  stone,  with  flat  roofs  and  iron  barred  windows. — 
Opposite  the  city,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a hill 
from  which  the  road  might  be  annoyed,  and  shells 
thrown  into  the  town.  For  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles  before  reaching  the  town  the  road  is  a 
handsome  and  substantial  structure  of  chequered 
pavement,  and  must  have  been  very  costly. 

Pcrote — At  the  base  of  a high  mount,  bearing  the 
same  name,  some  distance  from  the  road  on  the  left, 
is  a cluster  of  houses,  with  a church,  called  Perote. 

Castle  of  Perote— Opposite,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  commanding  it  in  every  direction,  stands  the 
castle.  It  is  upon  a flat  sandy  plain,  strongly  built 
of  stone  and  encircled  by  a deep  dry  fosse  or  ditch. 
The  main  entrance  is  by  going  over  a chevaux  de-frize 
by  a stile,  descending  some  twenty  five  or  thirty  stone 
steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  and  crossing  it  to  the 
gates,  which  are  on  a level  with  the  bottom. 

City  of  Puebla — This  city  is  walled  and  fortified. 
It  is  built  of  stone  and  the  streets  are  well  paved. — 
Contains  about  100,000  inhabitants.  Here  water  is 
abundant,  but  from  the  natioual  bridge  to  this  city  no 
water  can  be  obtained — the  natives  substituting  pul- 
que as  a beverage. 

From  Jalapa  to  Puebla  there  are  occasional  heights 
near  the'road,  which  if  fortified,  might  annoy  invad- 
ers. In  fact  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Puebla  this  is  the 
case — the  travel  being  alternately  over  broad  unob- 
structed roads  and  narrow  passes,  commanded  by 
heights.  The  road  passes  through  Puebla.  The 
Putblanos  have  a peculiar  character;  they  are  cun- 
ning and  courageous  and  the  most  expert  robbers 
and  assassins  throughout  Mexico,  where  there  is  no 
lack  of  such.  If  an  offender  is  brought  before  an  al- 
calde, anywhere  else,  and  is  known  or  ascertained  to 
be  a Pueblano,  his  condemnation  is  sure. 

Cordova — A small  walled  and  garrisoned  town, 
through  which  the  road  passes.  Beyond  Puebla  the 
road  is  good  till  it  reaches  the  mountain  of  Cordova, 
about  mtdway  between  the  lormer  and  the  city  of 
Mexico,  where  the  ascent  is  very  rugged  and  steep, 
though  without  defiles.  Near  the  road,  at  the  foot 
of  this  mountain,  pisses  the  Rio  Frio  or  cold  river, 
which  ha9  its  rise  in  the  neighboring  mountain  of 
Popocatapell,  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seas. 
A work  on  some  of  the  heights  of  Popocatapell  would 
command  the  road. 


I After  leaving  the  mountain  of  Cordova  the  road  is 
| good  and  unobstructed,  with  plenty  of  water,  to  the 
cily  of  Mexico.  For  several  miles  before  reaching 
that  city  the  road  is  delightful,  passing  between  pa- 
rallel canals  and  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars. 

The  lake  of  Tczcuco — This  lake  commences  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  near  the  city,  into  which  its  waters 
are  carried  by  a canal,  the  latter  serving  also  to  drain 
the  gutters,  &c.,  into  the  lake.  The  so-called  lake 
is  a large,  long  and  very  irregularly  shaped  basin, 
shallow,  and  containing  numerous  Small  islands  and 
covered  by  myriads  of  wild  duck9.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  with  the  season;  in  the  rainy  months 
the  basin  is  filled,  and  then  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a large  lake.  Being  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
drainage  from  the  city  it  is  very  filthy.  The  canal 
from  the  cily  passes  through  it,  fed  by  its  waters, 
five  or  six  miles  in  a southeast  direction  to  the  small 
fort  of  Chaleo,  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  basin  in 
that  direction.  This  canal  is  used  for  transporting 
produce  into  the  city  and  for  pleasure  excursions  in 
gondolas,  &c. 

City  of  Mexico— Like  all  other  Mexican  cities  this 
has  walls  and  houses  of  stone,  with  flat  roofs  &c.  It 
is  well  paved:  a gutter  four  feet  wide  passes  through 
the  centre  of  each  street,  covered  by  broad  flag 
stones,  removable  at  pleasure,  all  the  gutters  are 
drained  into  the  canal  or  lake.  The  city  has  many 
large  and  strong  churches  and  other  great  buildings, 
easily  converted  into  fortresses.  If  its  walls  were 
repaired  and  mounted  with  cannon,  and  well  garri- 
soned it  could  make  a formidable  resistance  to  besie- 
gers. 

During  the  festival  days,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, the  haciendas  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around 
send  into  the  city  not  Ies3  than  10,000  mounted  pea- 
santry of  the  better  class,  most  expert  horsemen. — 
They  are  courageous  and  skillful  in  the  use  of  the 
lance,  lasso,  and  machete,  which  is  a large  and  hea- 
vy knile.  Nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than 
for  the  padres  to  go  forth  into  the  principal  cities; 
particularly  Puebla  and  Mexico,  elevate  their  cross- 
es, and  appeal  to  the  bigotry  of  the  population,  to 
rally  an  immense  force  of  blood,  active  and  desper- 
ate men,  who  would  make  fierce  resistance  to  an  in- 
vasion and  if  invaders  should  force  their  way  in, 
assassinations  by  the  hands  of  so  many  expert  mur- 
derers would  soon  make  fearful  inroads  on  their 
numbers. 

GEN.  WOOL’S  ENCAMPMENT. 

Parras,  (Lat.  25°  26',)  Mexico,  Dec.  7. 

After  a fatiguing  and  distressing  march  we  have 
reached  Parras,  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  Coahuila,  and  long  celebrated  for  its  superior 
wines.  We  have  encamped  in  a beautiful  valley, 
two  miles  from  town.  From  this  point  a very  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  town  is  obtained;  you  trace 
its  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  which  appear  to  have 
been  planned  without  method  and  built  up  without 
meaning;  you  see  its  flat  roofed  buildings,  with  the 
long  lines  of  water  gutters  projecting  from  each  front, 
having  the  appearance  of  guns  from  a fortification; 
you  see  the  hospital,  now  going  as  many  of  its  in- 
mates have  gone  before  it;  the  college,  the  lesser 
churches  in  ruins,  and  the  great  cathedral  towering 
above  all.  * * * * 

The  houses  are  with  few  exceptions,  of  adobe,  the 
wall6  generally  plastered  and  of  great  thickness. — 
Rude  attempts  at  sculpture  are  common  among  the 
better  class  of  houses;  the  doors  and  windows  are 
frequently  elaborately  carved.  There  seems  to  be 
no  particular  order  of  architecture  adopted,  but  the 
houses  have  a general  resemblance,  strength  and  du- 
rability being  the  ends  partucularly  aimed  at.  Each 
one  is  a castle  of  itself,  and  capable  of  being  strongly 
defended.  Parapets  to  the  roofs  are  common,  from 
behind  which  the  most  effective  fire  could  be  poured 
upon  an  enemy,  without  exposing  the  person  of  the 
defender.  The  shops  of  Parras  have  been  well  pa- 
tronized, and  the  people  perhaps  have  not  seen  sueh 
prosperous  times  since  the  viceroy  of  Spain  rehears- 
ed in  their  streets  the  mock-heroics  of  majesty.  Our 
presence  has  been  to  them  a jubilee  rather  than  a 
devastation,  as  we  should  be  hailed  as  deliverers  ra- 
ther than  be  regarded  as  enemies.  The  cathedral  of 
Monclova  is  a building  of  imposing  magnitude,  being 
nearly  100  feet  in  front,  and  about  175  leet  in  depth. 
The  roof  is  formed  by  six  arches,  and  supported  by 
massive  pillars  elaborately  carved  into  an  architec- 
tural resemblance  of  the  composite  order;  a stone 
wall  encloses  the  front,  with  several  niches,  in  which 
crucifixes  are  placed.  The  tront  is  plain,  the  door 
large  and  elaborately  carved. 

At  mass  this  morning  the  building  was  crowded 
with  visiters  from  the  camp,  officers  and  soldiers, 
Protestant  and  Calholic,  realizing  for  once  the  equal- 
ity of  man  in  the  temple  erected  to  the  worship  of 
his  Creator.  Here,  too,  the  master  and  peon  knee: 
side  by  side,  murmuring  the  same  prayers,  bending 


their  knees  upon  the  9ame  ground,  sprinkling  them- 
selves with  the  same  holy  water,  and  figuring  the 
same  crosses  upon  their  persons.  The  attitudes  of 
the  females  when  kneeling,  with  eyes  bent  on  the 
image  of  the  Saviour,  are  strikingly  beautiful. — 
Some  of  their  dresses  were  rich;  none  wore  bonnets, 
but  instead  silk  shawls  or  rebozas,  or  tapolos  of  vari- 
ous but  not  gaudy  coloring.  These  were  thrown 
over  the  head  and  drawn  down  closely  upon  the  brow 
by  the  hand.  What  was  most  remarkable  among 
them,  the  belles  wore  bustles  of  no  insignificant  size, 
the  first  I had  seen  since  I left  New  Orleans.  The 
costume  of  the  males  is  simple  and  picturesque,  par- 
taking of  the  oriental  character.  It  consists  of  white 
shirts  and  pantaloons,  the  latter  are  verv  large  and 
flowing,  over  which  leathern  ones  are  drawn,  with 
the  exterior  seam  open  from  the  knee  down.  Sandal* 
are  the  most  common  protection  to  the  feet,  though 
shoes  are  also  worn. 

The  weather  is  extremely  disagreeable:  the  morn- 
ings raw,  bleak  and  chilly;  the  noontime  hot  and 
scorching;  the  evenings  cold  and  cheerless.  Winter 
creeps  not  upon  us  with  the  slow  and  solemn  pace 
which  precedes  its  advent  in  more  northern  climes. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  mellowness  of  autumn,  the 
dreary  hours  which  the  dim  and  hazy  atmosphere  of 
an  Indian  summer  always  creates;  no  foliage  rich  in 
its  green  and  golden  hues,  picturing  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  reign  of  youth  and  the  decrepitude  of  age. 
Nature,  indeed,  presents  the  look  of  life,  but  it  is  life 
worn  and  haggard. 

The  country  through  which  we  have  passed  is  a 
barren  wild,  immense  mountains  on  every  side,  with 

valleys  only  rich  in  a thousand  varieties  of  Cactus 

These  plants  are  frequently  seen  bursting  from  the 
same  point,  rearing  their  horrid  forms  like  the  head* 
of  the  hydra  from  a single  stem.  Custom  cannot 
“stale  their  infinite  variety.”  You  here  find  every 
gradation — all  with  barbs  and  needles  fur  the  tor- 
ture and  terror  of  man  and  beast  and  creeping  things. 
Yet,  in  the  language  of  fiction,  of  poetry,  and  igno- 
rance, “this  is  the  land  where  Nature  has  done  to 
much  and  man  so  little;  the  land  of  golden  suns  and 
purple  skies;  the  land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine;  the 
land  where  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  con- 
tending for  the  mastery;  where  the  plants  are  gar- 
nished with  perpetual  verdure  and  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  perennial  loveliness,  and  the  mountains  are 
crowned  with  an  eternal  diadem  of  snow.”  Alas! 
“the  enchantment  is  due  to  distance,  and  language 
seems  but  an  unmeaning  mockery  when  thus  pervert- 
ed to  ‘point  a moral  or  adorn  a tala.’  ” 

[Cor.  of  the  N.  Orleans  Mercury. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

January  11.  Vice  President  pro  tem. — Mr.  Atchi- 
son, took  the  chair,  and  laid  before  the  senate  a note 
addressed  to  him  from  Vice  President  Dallas,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  requesting  him  to  preside  until 
the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  disavowing  any  disrespect  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  or  to  the  Vice  President,  dis. 
puted  the  right  of  the  latter  when  absent,  to  delegate 
the  duties  of  the  chair  to  any  one.  It  was  an  im- 
portant consideration.  Mr.  C.  moved  that  the  sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  election  of  a president  pro  tern. 

A protracted  debale  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the 
leading  members  participated.  A number  of  propo- 
sitions were  proposed  and  votes  taken,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Ciife  i den  at  length  modified  his  motion,  so  as 
to  declare  D.  R.  Atchison  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  senate  until  the  Vice  President  shall  resume  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Sevier,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 
On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and 
appeared  yeas  20 — nays  25. 

Mr.  Bagby  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Crittenden's  reso- 
solution  as  modified, — and  it  was  amended,  so  as  to 
resolve  to  proceed  to  the  eleclioa  of  a president  pro 
tem,  as  first  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  In  this  form  the  re- 
solution was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Atchison,  by  the  vote 
of  all  th  eattending  members  but  one,  was  elected 
to  preside,  and  took  the  chair  accordingly. 

A number  of  bills  were  reported,  amongst 
them, 

The  Additional  Army,  and , the  Lieutenant  General 
Bill — Mr.  Dix,  from  ihe  committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, reported  a bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
Military  force,  and  for  other  purposes, — and 

A bill  to  appoint  a Lieutenant  General,  to  com- 
mand the  military  forces  of  the  United  States, during 
the  war  with  Mexico. 

A bill  was  received  from  the  House,  for  raising  an 
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additional  army,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  military  affairs. 

Mr.  Allen  submitted  resolutions  for  prosecuting  the 
war  with  renewed  energy — by  additional  volunteers 
in  the  field— by  appropriating  national  domain  to 
reward  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  serve,  and  the 
widows  and  representatives  of  those  who  are  killed 
or  die  in  service;  and  by  a pledge  of  the  residue  of 
the  national  domain  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  and 
interest  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

Mr.  Phelps  proposed  a resolution  directing  3000 
copies  oT  A.  B.  Gray’s  Map  of  the  Mining  region  of 
Lake  Superior  to  be  furnished  to  the  senate,  after 
the  further  locations  made  during  last  year  shall  have 
been  placed  thereon.  Adopted. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  Executive  business,  and 
then  adjourned. 

January  12.  Death  of  Senator  Pennybacker,  of  Va. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JUangwn,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Archer  then  rose,  and  after  alluding  to  the  re- 
cant occasion  which  clothed  that  chamber  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  mourning — an  occasion  on 
which  he  desired  to  add  his  testimony  to  that  which 
was  borne  from  all  sides  of  the  Hall,  but  when  he 
dared  not  trust  his  feelings  to  words — announced  in 
appropriate  terms  the  death  of  his  colleague, the  Hon. 
•Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  who  expired  this  morning 
about  4 o’clock,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age.  Like 
the  lamented  Barrow,  he  too  was  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood,  ard  of  a robust  constitution,  which  gave 
promise  of  a long  life  of  usefulness — but  he  was 
•truck  down  suddenly  by  the  spoiler,  and  gathered  to 
■the  garner  of  his  trophies — the  grave. 

Mr.  A.  concluded  by  moving  the  customary  reso- 
lutions to  take  order  for  the  funeral,  and  to  go  into 
mourning  for  thirty  days,  a further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  8.  Mr.  Vance,  presented  a memori- 
al of  258  citizens  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  asking  congress 
to  make  use  of  all  proper  measures  to  bring  the 
Mexican  war  to  a close. 

Mr.  T.  B.  King,  presented  a memorial  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  citizens  of  Savannah, 
for  an  appropriation  for  removing  obstructions  to  the 
'navigation  of  Savannah  river. 

After  some  minor  transactions,  the  house  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of 

The  bitt  to  raise  an  additional  mititary  focce. 

Mr.  Carroll,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  sur- 
geon and  an  additional  assistant  B.urgeon  for  each 
regiment,  and  to  regulate  compensation  to  all  such 
officers  in  the  army, 

Mr.  then  HtiUresged  tne  committee.  Anew 

element  had  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  des- 
tined, like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  to  swallow  up  all  the 
others.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  discussing 
that,  after  making  a few  remarks  on  the  details  of 
the  bill.  He  approved  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Ralhbun .]  Its 
great  feature  was  the  mode  of  officering  the  troops. 
He  approved  of  that  feature.  The  battles  of  the 
country  should  be  fought  by  the  people,  led  by  offi 
cers  of  their  own  choice.  By  that  means  they  got 
oft  many  of  the  objections  which  had  been  j jstly 
urged  against  a standing  army.  He  then  alluded  to 
the  bill  passed  ten  months  ago,  for  the  increase  of 
^he  army.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  carry  it 
out,  and  there  were  obvious  reasons  that  the  war 

department  should  wish  that  plan  to  succeed.  But 

there  was  now  a great  deficiency  to  be  made  up.— 
The  volunteers  were  organized  at  once,  and  were 
promptly  in  the  field.  Many  states  of  the  Union 
had  offered  additional  volunteer  forces.  Volunteers, 
then,  would  be  raised  speedily.  The  president  said 
additional  force  was  needed  at  once.  He  (Mr.  T.) 
agreed  in  that,  and  charged  the  president  with  a 
dereliction  of  duty  in  not  having  already  exhausted 
all  the  means  given  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
troops.  He  (Mr.  T.)  preferred  the  volunteers  who 
were  ready  to  come  without  any  bounty,  and  were 
men  on  whom  the  country  could  rely.  The  volun- 
teers had  discovered  good  sense  and  impartiality  in 
choosing  their  officers,  and  it  was  safer  that  they 
should  choose  their  leaders.  He  believed  that  the 
power  of  appointing  the  officers  properly  rested 
with  the  people.  1 hey  had  no  desertions  from  the 
volunteeis.  For  these  reasons,  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  substitute  for  the  bill  presented  either  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Ralhbun,]  or  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Ficklin.]  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  war,  he  should  be  averse  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  it  but  for  the  declarations  of  the 
president.  His  (Mr.  T.’s)  opinions  had  been  stated 
lully  last  session,  and  they  were  unchanged.  He  re- 


garded the  war  as  unnecesssary,  and  illegally  com- 
menced by  the  president.  So  he  still  believed.  Yet 
he  was  then,  and  now,  and  at  all  times,  determined 
to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  to  vote  all 
needful  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  peace.  But 
such  was  not  the  object  of  the  president.  It  appeared 
that  the  constitution  was  to  become  the  play  of  fac- 
tion. The  effort  of  the  president  to  cast  odium  on 
those  opposed  to  the  war  had  been  steadily  pursued. 
The  house  had  been  driven  to  vote  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  war,  foisted  and  incor- 
porated in  a bill  giving  indispensable  aid  to  our 
beleaguered  army,  and  one-half  of  the  house,  short 
by  some  three  or  four,  as  they  passed  through  the 
tellers,  avowed  their  unwillingness  jto  vote  for  its 
preamble.  He  (Mr.  Toombs ) and  his  friends 
deemed  it  their  duty  that  no  foreign  foe  or  do- 
mestic  enemy  should  interfere  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  democratic  party  had  been 
lecturing  the  house  on  moral  treason,  and  gascon- 
aded a good  deal  about  patriotism;  but  when  they 
were  called  on  to  trust  their  own  popularity  by  lay- 
ing taxes  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  on  a scale 
commensurate  with  the  strength  of  the  country, 
where  were  they?  Some  gentlemen  seemed  to  think 
that  patriotism  consisted  in  servility — in  becoming 
common  sewers,  through  which  might  be  conveyed 
the  aspersions  of  the  president,  on  the  freemen  who 
stood  up  for  the  liberty  of  speech.  When  they  were 
called  on  to  render  real  service,  they  were  found 
wanting.  They  could  not  lay  burdens  on  the  peo- 
ple—any  form  of  patriotism  but  that!  But  were 
bound  to  vote  for  that,  as  they  were  told  by  the  or- 
gan of  their  own  party.  What  else  had  they  done? 
Authorized  loans.  But  when  told  that  the  money 
could  not  be  raised,  they  yet  refused  to  tax  an  arti- 
cle— the  most  appropriate  lhatcould  be  named— and 

one  of  the  most  legitimate  subjects  of  taxation 

But  after  all  that  had  been  said,  and  all  the  asper- 
persions,  what  became  freemen  to  do?'  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  his  policy.  They  were  in  war. 
No  matter  hew  it  commenced,  it  became  them  all 
who  loved  their  country  to  unite  in  terminating  it. 
It  could  never  end  on  the  present  basis  of  operations. 
They  bad  got  barren  victories.  They  bad  given 
away  promotions.  But  they  weie  no  nearer  con- 
quering Mexico  than  they  were  ten  months  ago.  They 
had  not  put  adequate  force  in  the  hands  of  their  ge- 
nerals. They  were  at  a stand  still.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  follow  up  their  success.  They  ordered 
their  general  to  terminate  the  armistice,  and  follow 
up  the  enemy.  But  would  he  do  so?  No.  Why? 
He  had  not  the  means  to  do  it.  Let  an  adequate 
force  be  called  out.  He  was  willing  to  vote  one 
hundred  regiments,  if  necessary.  But  only  let  them 
terminate  the  war.  Did  they  not  foresee  the  pre- 
sent difficulties?  If  not,  they  were  untilted  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  country.  What  then 
would  be  his  policy?  He  would  tender  to  Mexico  a 
just  peace.  [A  voice — “He  has  done  so.”]  He  (Mr. 
T.)  doubted  that.  If  the  president  had  really  done 
anything  creditable  he  would  readily  given  him 
erdit  for  it.  [A  laugh.]  It  gave  him  no  pleasure  to 
denounce  the  president.  But  he  (Mr.  T.)  would 
tender  a just,  honorable,  and  magnanimous  peace; 
and  if  Mexico  did  not  accept  it,  he  would  make  her. 
That  was  his  policy.  They  were  able  enough  to 
conquer  Mexico,  if  they  only  set  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  But  the  difficulty  was,  Mexico  was  stubborn 
and  stood  a heap  of  beating.  [A  laugh.]  He  would 
not  take  an  inch  of  terri  ory.  On  that  he  had  de- 
clared his  views  fully  when  asked  to  stand  again  for 
congress.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gro- 
ver] said  it  was  a goodly  land,  and  the  people  were 
hall  civilized,  and  therefore  this  country  should  an- 
nex it.  That  gentleman  appeared  to  think  that  a 
great  republic  should  act  from  no  other  or  holier 
motives  than  aggrandizement.  How  were  they  to 
get  indemnity?  Do  not  let  them  make  that  an  ex- 
cuse for  robbery  and  plunder.  They  could  seize  the 
ports  of  Mexico  and  levy  tribute.  But  let  them 
make  justice  their  rule,  and  settle  as  fairly  as  they 
did  with  Great  Britain,  .to  whom  certainly  they  did 
show  a tolerably  conciliatory  spirit  of  compromise. 
[A  laugh.]  He  would  demand  the  uttermost  farthing 
for  the  honor  of  his  country.  But  he  would  act  in 
a generous  spirit  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  on 
the  war  in  no  paltry  way,  but  in  a manner  worthy 
of  a great  and  powerful  race  and  nation.  Nobody 
had  pretended  that  the  U.  Slates  had  not  grievances 
against  Mexico;  but  if  they  had  each  a thousand 
tongues  calling  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  it  would 
not  move  him  to  acts  of  plunder  and  injustice.  He 
would  demand  all  their  rights  and  nothing  more,  by 
resisting  that  accursed  lust  of  acquisition.  The  de- 
mocracy had  yet  some  lessons  to  learn  in  the  art  of 
pursuing  noble  ends  by  noble  means.  A monarch 
might  make  a conquest  to  swell  his  power  and  bis 
treasury.  Not  so  republics.  They  were  to  grow 
only  by  the  consent  ol  the  governed.  His  position 


was  fortified  by  justice  and  honor,  or  by  necessity 
of  their  present  position;  and  that  brought  him  to  the 
extraordinary  position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  P.  King  ] He  (Mr.  T.)  felt  no  excite- 
ment on  that  point.  Opinions  were  eternally  fixed 
on  that  subject.  He  saw  no  danger  in  it.  If  that 
gentleman  had  not  fathered  that  thing,  he  (Mr.  T.) 
would  have  supposed  it  had  emanated  from  some 
ruined  political  gamester,  in  whose  ears  rung  the 
shouts  of  triumphant  foes,  and  who  was  menaced  by 
secret  foes  at  home  and  abroad.  As  the  question 
had  come,  it  was  their  duty  to  meet  it.  He  was  not 
certain  that  the  question  had  come  up  opportunely 
or  the  reverse.  But  he  believed  the  organists,  who 
did  not  like  anything  unless  they  had  their  fingers 
on  the  keys,  thought  that  it  was  a bad  time  to  in- 
troduce the  subject.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  a very  good  time.  He  thought  that  it  was 
best  to  meet  it,  and  to  understand  it  now.  It  was 
their  duty  to  look  ahead,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
He  felt  no  intemperate  zeal  upon  the  subject. — 
Aware  that  gentlemen  differed  from  him,  yet  he  had 
no  denunciations  for  them.  Those  gentlemen  were 
surrounded  by  circumstances  different  from  those 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  they  no  doubt 
believed — in  his  opinion,  erroneously  believed — that 
they  were  advancing  the  interests  of  their  own  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  As  for  himself,  he  did  not  de- 
ny that  he  was  a sectional  man.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
believe  in  diffusive  patriotism  any  how.  The  man 
that  loved  not  his  own  hearth-stone  first,  and  then  his 
neighbor’s,  then  his  state,  and  then  his  country,  lov- 
ed not  any  of  them  as  well  as  himself.  He  who  was 
not  true  to  his  own  hearth-stone  could  not  be  true  to 
any  interest.  But  all  his  sectional  feelings  were  en- 
tertained entirely  in  subjection  to  the  great  princi- 
ples on  which  the  constitution  reposed.  In  that  spi- 
rit he  affirmed  every  principle  laid  down  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  [Mr,  Serfdom]  On  such  prin- 
ciples he  desired  always  to  stand  in  defiance  of  any 
effort  at  base  compliance  with  the  demands  of  any 
particular  sectional  interest  of  the  country  whatever. 
That  was  the  ground  of  justice  and  right.  He  asked 
nothing  but  even-handed  justice.  Lei  them  stop  tho 
war  of  aggresion.  He  deplored  the  existence  of  a 
lust  of  dominion.  Let  them  beware.  The  time 
might  come  when  they  would  gel  a bold  man 
as  well  as  a bad  one  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  Missouri  question  which  had  slept  for 
a quarter  of  a century — slept,  he  believed,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  honest  and  patriotic  man  in  the 
country — had  been  resuscitated  by  the  gentleman’s 
bill.  He  believed  that  on  that  compromise  the  south 
had  sacrificed  right  and  principle  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  harmony.  The  north  yielded  nothing. — 
The  principles  of  that  concession  the  south  desired 
still  to  cherish  in  the  high  spirit  inspired  by  the  re- 
collections of  the  past,  the  proud  thoughts  of  the 
present,  and  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  future.  But 
the  south  would  not  submit  to  any  infringement  on 
justice  and  right.  They  did  not  claim  slavery  under 
the  constitution.  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  sovereignly 
of  the  states  themselves  in  which  that  institution 
existed.  They  thus  held  rights  which  they  never 
relinquished  and  could  not  yield.  As  to  the  very 
earnest  declamations  about  the  terms  on  which  Cali- 
fornia was  to  be  admitted,  he  would  only  say  that  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  south  had  largely  shared 
in  tiie  acquisition  of  that  territory,  and  it  might  be 
a difficult  matter  to  expel  or  exclude  those  who  had 
thus  acquned  it.  Did  any  man  in  that  house,  ex- 
pect the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  did,  he 
was  bound  to  suppose,  entertain  such  an  idea — but 
did  any  other  man  believe  that  one-half  the  Union 
could  see  themselves  excluded  from  that  territory? 
Was  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  south  could  be  led  to 
acquiesce  in  any  restrictions  on  their  rights  of  pro- 
perly? They  did  not  call  on  the  north  to  help  them 
to  “extend  slavery.”  But  the  south  said  that  she 
had  a right  to  go  wherever  she  pleased,  and  the 
terms  on  which  territory  was  to  be  admitted,  could 
be  dictated  only  by  the  people  who  lived  in  it  them- 
selves. Let  future  generations  act  for  themselves. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  would  find  quite 
enough  to  do  in  legislating  for  those  around  him.— 
The  honorable  gentleman — who  was  imperfectly 
heard  by  the  reporter,  in  cot.sequence  of  his  fre- 
quently turning  round  to  address  those  behind  him — 
cot. eluded  by  an  earne-t  appeal  in  favor  of  a vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war  to  a peace,  honorable 
and  just  to  both  countries,  and  tiie  settlement  of  the 
whole  matter  on  terms  that  would  be  safe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rights  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a proper  sense  of  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and  to  all  mau- 
kind. 

Mr.  Winlhrop.  Mr.  Chairman:  If  I had  the  pri- 
vilege ol  selecting  my  own  time  in  addressing  the 
committee  upon  the  subject  at  present  in  debate,  I 
should  be  very  little  likely  to  fellow  so  closely  upon 
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the  (rack  of  my  ardent  and  eloquent  friend  who  has 
just  riveted  the  attention  of  the  house.  But  after 
waiting  some  three  or  four  days,  and  watching  a->d 
struggling  for  the  floor,  I am  not  disposed  to  forego 
er.y  opportunity  I may  have  to  say  what  I desire  to 
say,  even  though  I may  be  under  the  necessity  of 
following  a gentleman  of  so  much  power  and  elo- 
quence as  the  honorable  gentleman  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you.  Sir,  I am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
bill  which  is  now  under  consideration.  I am  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  it  in  its  present  shape.  I am  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  it  in  any  shape  under  our  present 
circumstances.  I have  a word  or  two  to  say,  sir,  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  that  bill — in  regard  to  its 
precise  provision,  and  the  general  principles  involv- 
ed in  it.  But  before  doing  this  I will  take  occasion 
to  make  a single  remark  of  a more  comprehensive 
and  general  character.  Sir,  I am  not  one  of  those 
—if  any  such  there  be  in  this  house — who  regard  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  vote  against  all  supplies  in 
time  of  war,  because  the  war  may  have  commenced 
in  circumstances,  or  may  be  cpnducted  in  a manner 
of  which  they  do  not  entirely  approve.  Regarding, 
as  1 do,  war  as  an  evil  which  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
and  which  by  any  power  of  language,  or  any  effort 
of  the  imagination,  can  hardly  be  estimated — depre- 
cating as  I do  the  necessity  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, of  even  seeming  to  make  myself  responsible 
either  for  its  existence  or  continuance — desiring,  as 
I do,  nothing  so  much  as  the  peace  of  my  country, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  I can  yet,  sir,  see  ma- 
ny circumstances — many  cases — in  which  I should 
readily  vote  in  favor  of  providing  men  and  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  although  they  may 
have  commenced  in  circumstances  that  1 utterly  con- 
demn. Jn  one  word,  I am  now,  and  always  have  been 
in  favor  ol  providing  all  requisite  means  for  the  pro- 
per defence  of  the  country,  whenever  its  boundaries 
may  be  rightfully  established,  and  whenever  a fo- 
reign army  upon  our  borders,  or  a foreign  squadron 
in  our  bays,  may  attempt  to  invade  it.  1 shall  not 
stop  to  inquire  what  are  the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  or 
who  struck  the  first  blow,  before  giving  my  support 
to  all  proper  measures  of  defence,  whatever  be  the 
power  of  our  army  to  drive  back  the  invaders  or  the 
ability  of  the  squadron  to  vindicate  our  rights;  nor 
do  1 forget  lhaUjt  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  defence  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  to  do  what  we  may  to  cripple 
the  forces  and  to  crush  the  power  of  the  nation 
which  may  insist  upon  disturbing  our  friendly  and 
pacific  relations;  and  let  me  say  here,  sir,  to  my 
honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  that  1 cannot  al- 
together agree  with  him  in  the  applicability  to  an 
American  legislature  of  these  British  precedents 
yvbich  he  urged  here  some  days — some  weeks  since, 
in  order  to  animate  us  all  to  fight  against  all  supplies 
of  men  and  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexi- 
can w ar.  1 am  not  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  any 
parallel,  or  any  comparison  even,  between  the  pre- 
sent war  with  Mexico,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  in  1776.  Still  less  am  1 willing  to 
admit  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  a vote  for 
supplies  in  the  British  parliament  and  a vote  in  this 
house  for  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
war  with  Mexico.  A refusal  to  vote  for  supplies  in 
the  British  house  of  commons  is  a call  for  a change 
in  the  administration,  and  no  minister  could  go 
against  it  A successful  opposition  to  a demand  for 
supplies  in  time  of  war  is  a successful  expedient  of 
bringing  about  a change  of  policy  there;  but,  sir,  no 
such  operation  can  be  produced  by  a vole  of  the 
American  house  of  representatives.  Our  executive 
holds  his  office  for  a given  term  of  years.  The  peo- 
ple alone  can  change  the  udministration  when  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  its  policy.  The  people  alone 
can  apply  the  potent  styptic— the  eau  brocchieri,  I 
believe  they  call  it — which  can  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Whether  they  will  do  it  or  not,  in  time  to 
come,  remains  to  be  see.  But,  sir,  a refusal  or  all 
supplies  of  men  and  money  to  fill  up  and  maintain 
the  army  for  the  defence  of  the  country  would  re- 
sult on  our  part  in  nothing.  It  would  give  the  enemy 
entirely  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Giddings.  Will  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts pern' It  me  to  oiler  one  word  of  explanation? 

Tb ^Speaker.  1 yield  the  floor,  sir. 

Mr.  Giddings.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  distinctly  understand  that,  in  so  many 
words  I expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  army 
should  be  withdrawn  within  the  legitimate  limits  of 
the  United  Stales,  there  would  be  but  one  voice  in 
the  country  in  lavor  of  a war  to  repel  invasion. 

Mr.  ftinthrop  proceeded:  1 willingly  accord  to  the 
gentleman  the  benefit  of  that  explanation.  1 was 
a>ludiiig  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  showing  that 
there  was  no  analogy  between  the  action  of  that  bo- 
dy and  thal  of  the  Ameiican  Congress.  I say  again, 
then,  sir,  thal  u hile  I honor  the  memory  of  those  il- 
lustrious men — Burke,  Barry,  Fox,  and  Chatham — 1 


do  not  find  in  their  example  in  ’76,  a model  for  our 
direction  now.  [ turn  on  that  question  to  an  Amer- 
ican statesman — a man  distinguished  in  the  last  war 
— patriotic  and  wise — an  example  not  less  worthy  of 
imitation  lhan  that  of  the  eminent  men  I have  men- 
tioned. 1 have  here,  sir,  a paragraph  from  a letter 
of  John  Jay — a name  reverenced  by  more  than  one 
person  in  this  hall — a man  of  as  pure  patriotism, 
great  intelligence,  and  firm  integrity,  as  ever  held 
office  in  this  coontry.  The  sentiments  he  expresses 
belong  to  us  all  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  His 
language  is  as  follows: 

John  Jay  to  Timothy  Pickering. 

“Bedford,  November  1,  1814. 

“It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  Britain  did  then  expect 
or  desire  to  conclude  the  war  quite  so  soon.  As  to 
her  present  or  future  disposition  to  peace,  or  how 
far  it  has  been,  or  may  be  affected  by  a settled  or 
by  a still  fluctuating  slate  of  things  in  Europe,  or  by 
calculations  of  our  becoming  more  united  or  more 
divided,  cannot  now  be  known.  If  we  should  change 
our  rulers,  and  fill  their  places  with  men  free  from 
blame,  the  restoration  of  peace  might  doubtless  be 
more  easily  accomplished.  Such  a change  will  come, 
but  not  while  the  prevailing  popular  delusion  con- 
tinues to  deceive  and  mislead  so  great  a portion  of 
our  citizens. 

“Things  being  as  they  are,  I think  we  cannot  be 
too  perfectly  united  in  determination  to  defend  our 
country, nor  be  too  vigilant  in  watching  & resolutely 
examining  the  conduct  of  the  administration  in  all 
its  departments,  candidly  and  openly  giving  decided 
approbation  or  decided  censure,  according  as  it  may 
deserve  the  one  or  the  othei.” 

Sir,  I approve  of  both  propositions,  1 hold  that 
while  we  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country — and  1 would  gladly  hear  that 
sentiment  from  the  lips  of  the  honorable  member 
from  Ohio  himself — when  a defence  may  be  invol- 
ved directly  or  indirectly — that  we  are  bound  to 
maintain  a strict  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Bull  am  not  willing  to  class  myself 
with  those  who  are  in  favor  of  withholding  all  sup- 
plies even  under  the  present  circumstances.  I also 
must  disavow  all  sympathy  with  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  adopting  blandly, "explicitly, the  measures  of 
the  administration.  Sir,  I hold  no  such  conduct  to 
be  either  consistent  with  duly  or  called  for  by  pa- 
triotism. Still  less  do  1 acquiesce  in  the  doctrine 
which  calls  us  to  remain  quiet — silent,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
conduct  of  the  war.  I have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine 
that  the  only  way  to  make  peace  with  Mexico  is  to 
pause  in  silence.  I believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  speak  out  what  he  believes.  Indeed,  I know 
of  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  country  than  the 
policy  which  attempts  to  stifle,  suppress, and  overawe 
every  thing  like  free  commentary  or  criticism  with 
regard  to  the  war.  Sir,  when  the  vessels  of  our 
gallant  navy  meet  with  disaster — when  they  are 
wrecked  upon  the  rocks  or  stranded  upon  a lee  shore 
— a court  of  inquiry  is  instituted.  The  country — 
governmenl--ihe  Executive  consider  it  due  to  all 
concerned,  that  there  should  be  an  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  disaster  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  it — if  carelessness,  who  is  the  guilty 
party;  or  if  otherwise,  to  make  it  known.  But  now, 
when  the  ship  of  state  has  been  involved  in  one  of 
the  direst  disasters  which  can  befal  her — when  she 
is  arrested  in  the  track  of  tranquil  liberty  for  which 
she  alone  was  ever  built,  and  is  found  plunging  over 
the  vortex  of  a foreign  war,  why,  sir,  we  here,  her 
officers  and  pilots,  denouncing  any  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  and  demanding  of  the 
country,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  ireason,  to 
be  satisfied  with  a mere  ex  parte  explanation?  Yes, 
sir!  Language  of  this  sort  is  heard  from  the  quar- 
ter-deck itself,  not  without  ominous  glances  at  the 
yard  arm;  and  every  mao  who  maintains  doubt  or 
misgiving  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  execu- 
tive, is  called  upon  to  shut  his  lips,  or  he  is  giving 
“aid  and  comfort”  to  the  enemy.  We  are  told  that 
in  time  of  peace  we  may  discuss  the  subject — not 
when  the  country  is  engaged  in  war.  So,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  our  government  shall  content  itself 
with  some  ordinary  measure  of  misconduct — with 
some  cheaper  vulgar  misdemeanor — the  people  may 
resist  to  their  hearts’  content.  But  if  you  would  im- 
peach them  for  some  flagrant  crime,  they  will  find 
impunity  in  the  enormity  of  the  act,  and  he  safely 
screened  behind  the  mountain  of  their  own  misdo- 
ings Thai  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  promulgated  on  this 
floor.  Though  the  war  is  an  abominable  outrage — 
though  the  war  originated  in  the  presumption  of  the 
Executive,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitation  and  the  principles  of  this  government — 
yet,  for  that  very  reason,  that  it  is  thus  monstrous 
and  unspeakably  outrageous — and  1 ain  speaking  ab- 
stractly— you  must  uot  do  any  thing  hut  vote  supples  | 


for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war!  The  ene- 
my will  hear  it!  They  will  receive  “aid  and  com- 
fort” from  your  ultra  declaraiions!  Sir,  I would  let 
Ihe  enemy  hear — 1 would  let  the  enemy  hear,  and 
let  the  world  hear  all  we  think  and  all  we  know  on 
this  subject,  rather  than  that  free  discussion  should 
thus  rudely  be  torn  from  us,  and  rather  than  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  government  should  thus  bo 
perverted  and  prostrated.  For  one,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I confess  that  I can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to 
express  my  condemnation  of  this  doctrine — the  peo- 
ple in  time  of  war  to  resign  all  discussion  and  dis- 
crimination, and  to  throw  the  reins  upon  the  neck 
of  Executive  power,  and  to  allow  it  to  prance  and 
plunge  wildly  where  it  would!  There  are  many  sen- 
timents which  I am  willing  to  avow  and  abide  by 
always,  but  the  doctrine  that  we  are  to  stand  by  the 
Executive — where  did  that  doctrine  corue  from? — 
in  what  soil  democratic  or  republican,  has  it  found 
growth?  Whence  came  the  germ — the  seed  of  it? — 
Sir,  the  voice  of  the  ancient  democracy  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  silent  on  the  subject.  There  is  a voice  of 
warning — of  rebuke — which  I trust  will  not  be 
heard  in  vain  on  this  occasion.  Sir,  you  doubtless 
remember  the  celebrated  controversy  of  1793,  be- 
tween James  Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  on 
the  question  of  our  neutrality.  I beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  a phrase  of  two,  which  I would  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  modern  democ- 
racy. 

“Every  just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this  subject, 
admonishes  the  public  of  the  necessity  of  a rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  simple,  the  received,  and  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  constitution,  that  the  power 
to  declare  war,  including  the  power  of  judging  of 
the  causes  of  war,  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested  in 
the  legislature;  that  the  Executive  has  no  right,  in 
any  case,  to  decide  the  question  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  cause  for  declaring  war;  that  ihe  right  of  con- 
vening and  of  informing  congress,  whenever  such  a 
question  seerns  to  call  for  a decision,  is  all  the  right 
which  the  constitution  has  deemed  requisite  or  pro- 
per; and  that  for  such,  more  than  for  anj  other  con- 
tingency, this  right  was  specially  given  to  the  Exe- 
cutive. 

“In  no  part  of  the  constitution  is  more  wisdom  to 
be  found  lhan  in  the  clause  which  confides  the  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace  to  the  legislature,  and  not  to 
the  executive  department.  Besides  the  objection 
to  such  a mixture  of  heterogeneous  powers, 
the  trust  and  the  temptation  would  he  too 
great  for  any  one  man;  not  such  as  nature  may 
offer  as  the  prodigy  of  many  centuries,  but  such 
ds  may  he  expected  in  the  ordinary  successions  of 
magistracy.  War  is  in  fact  the  true  nurse  of  Execu- 
tive aggrandizement.  In  war  a physical  force  is 
to  be  created;  and  it  is  the  Executive  will  which  is 
to  direct  it.  In  war,  the  public  treasures  are  to  be 
Unlocked;  and  it  IS  the  Executive  hand  which  is  to 
dispense  them.  In  war,  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  office  are  th  be  multiplied;  and  it  is  the  Executive 
patronage  under  which  they  are  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is 
in  war,  finally,  that  the  laurels  are  to  be  gathered; 
and  it  is  the  Executive  brow  they  are  to  encircle. — 
The  strongest  passions,  and  most  dangerous  weak- 
nesses of  the  humaD  breast — ambition,  avarice, 
vanity,  the  honorable  or  venial  love  of  fame — are 
all  in  conspiracy  against  the  desire  and  duty  of 
peace. 

“Hence  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  the  exe- 
cutive is  ihe  department  of  the  power  most  distin- 
guished by  its  propensity  to  war;  hence  it  is  the 
true  practice  of  all  Stales,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  free,  to  disarm  this  propensity  of  its  influ- 
ence. 

“As  the  best  praise,  then,  that  can  be  pronounced 
on  an  executive  magistrate  is,  that  be  is  the  friend 
of  peace;  a praise  that  rises  in  its  value  as  there 
may  be  a known  capacity  to  shine  in  war;  so  it 
must  be  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a free  peo- 
ple to  mark  Ihe  first  omen  in  the  society  of  princi- 
ples that  may  stimulate  the  hopes  of  other  magis- 
trates of  another  propensity,  to  intrude  into  ques- 
tions on  which  its  gratification  depends.  If  a free 
people  be  a wise  people  also,  they  will  not  forget 
that  the  danger  of  surprise  can  never  he  so  great  as 
when  the  advocates  for  the  prerogative  of  war  can 
sheathe  it  in  a symbol  of  peace. 

“The  constitution  has  manifested  a similar  pru- 
dence in  refusing  to  the  Executive  the  sole  power  of 
making  peace.  We  trust,  in  this  instance,  also, 
would  be  too  great  for  the  wisdom,  ami  tne  temp- 
tations too  strong  for  the  virtue  of  a smgie  citi- 
zen ” 

And  there  is  another  paragraph  in  the  same  paper 
of  infinitely  more  importance: 

“Those  who  are  to  conduct  a war,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  he  proper  or  safe  judges,  whether  a 

t oar  ought  to  be  commenced,  continued,  or  concluded 

They  are  barred  from  the  latter  functions  by  a great 
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principle  in  free  government,  analogous  to  that  which 
separates  the  sword  from  the  purse,  or  the  power  of 
executing  from  the  power  of  enacting  laws.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  language  of  old-fashion- 
ed democracy,  as  written  by  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  illustrious  defenders.  How  strangely  does  it 
contrast  with  some  of  those  doctrines  of  these  mo- 
dern democrats,  who  are  so  fond  of  strutting  forth  in 
plumage  borrowed  from  the  men  of  other  times!  1 
feel,  sir,  that  I must  omit  some  things,  or  pa*s  over 
them  cursorily.  There  is  one  subject  on  which  1 de- 
sired to  say  a single  word.  We  have  been  told  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  bill  of  May  last,  voted  a de- 
claration of  war,  and  that  it  becomes  not  them  to 
say  aught  against  the  war.  Sir,  I voted  for  that  bill. 
“War,”  the  President  said,  “existed” — “war  exist- 
ed,” said  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  “by  the  act  of 
Mexico.”  War  existed,  as  we  thought,  who  protest- 
ed against  that  preamble  then,  and  have  never  ceas- 
ed to  protest  against  it  from  that  day  to  this,  by  his 
own  act.  But  at  any  rate  a state  of  things  existed 
which  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  war  power.  It 
wasone  of  those  cases  where  the  old  Irish  maxim  ap 
plied,  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  a difficulty  was  to 
come  up  to  it  plump  I voted  for  that  bill,  and  while 
I had  the  utmost  respect  for  those  who  differed  from 
me  I have  never  seen  cause  to  regret  my  course. — 
But  when  I voted  to  give  the  President  the  war  pow- 
er six  months  ago,  to  meet  any  exigency  of  war,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  re  establishing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  are  we,  therefore,  to  be  held  responsible  for 
every  act  which  he  may  see  fit  to  perform  under  that 
law?  Are  we  called  on  to  sustain  him  in  every  end  to 
which  he  may  see  fit  to  prosecute  that  war?  It  is  a 
most  preposterous  idea,  and  hardly  requires  a word 
of  reprobation  or  remark.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  it  is 
for  the  very  reason  that  1 voted  for  that  war — for  the 
very  reason  that  the  President  holds  that  tremendous 
prerogative  of  w ar,  in  part  imparled  by  my  vote — for 
these  reasons,  I feel  alt  the  greater  right,  and  all  the 
greater  obligation  to  hold  him  to  his  responsibility — 
to  inquire  of  him  how  he  has  exercised  that  po.var, 
and  to  what  ends  he  is  now  exercising  it — to  call  up- 
on him  to  remember  the  pledges  under  which  that 
was  extorted  from  us — to  call  upon  him  audibly  and 
earnestly,  however  feebly,  to  pause  in  his  career — a 
career  lor  which  that  power  was  never  given  him, 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  safely  of  our  insti- 
tutions. In  making  some  remarks  on  this  war,  I do 
not  intend  in  any  degree  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Mexico.  1 do  not  deny — I never  have  denied  that 
we  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against  Mexico, 
grossly  exaggerated  as  1 believe  many  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  President  and  his  supporters  upon 
this  floor  in  regard  to  claims  of  our  citizens  for  spo- 
liations on  our  commerce.  But  1 freely  admit  that 
Mexico  has  been  much  at  fault  in  that  matter.  I am 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  she  has  been  at  fault  in 
many  matters  sinco  that  time.  She  was  wrong  in 
not  earlier  acknowledging  the  independence  ol  Tex- 
as. She  was  wrong  when  she  did  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Texas,  or  was  disposed  to  do  so,  in 
affixing  to  that  acknowledgment  a condition  which 
could  do  her  no  good,  and  must  be  considered  offen- 
sive to  others.  She  was  wrong  in  breaking  off  so  ab- 
ruptly all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
Slates,  when  the  act  of  annexation  had  passed  the 
two  houses  of  congress.  She  was  wrong  in  not  re 
ceiving  Mr.  Slidell,  agreeably  to  the  understanding 
between  the  two  governments — as  1 conceive — when 
he  was  sent  upon  a mission  of  peace  more  than  a year 
ago.  She  was  wrong,  in  my  judgment,  in  not  giving 
a more  conciliatory  answer  to  the  renewed  plotters 
of  peace — for  which  I am  willing  to  give  credit  to  the 
administration  now  and  always — which  were  made 
to  Mexico  during  the  last  autumn.  And  she  will  be 
wrong  again,  in  my  judgment,  if,  as  1 greatly  fear, 
her  congress  shall  decide  to  persist  in  the  rejection  of 
all  proffers  of  peace.  1 am  not  one  of  those — and 
perhaps  it  was  that  which  led  me  to  allude  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio — I am  not  one  ol 
those  who  can  be  understood  to  say  to  Mexico,  that 
if  1 were  a Mexican,  as  I am  an  American,  1 would 
not  lay  down  my  arms  while  an  American  soldier 
was  on  the  soil  of  my  country.  No,  sir.  If  I had  a 
voice  which  1 believed  would  reach  beyond  the  little 
circle  of  this  hall — if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do 
what  an  honorable  member  from  Georgia — uninten- 
tionally I am  sure — was  disposed  to  charge  on  some 
of  us  a few  days  ago — to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Mexi- 
can rulers  or  the  Mexican  people — if  I could  whisper 
a word  in  the  ear  of  that  intelligent  and  accomplished 
gentleman  who  was  known  to  us  all  so  favorably  lit- 
tle more  than  a year  ago — General  Almonte — and 
who  seems  now  to  be  about  to  assume  the  very  lead 
in  conducting  Mexican  affairs,  t would  say  to  Mexi- 
co, 1 would  say  to  him,  as  one  who  has  been  uniform- 
ly opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas—  as  one  who 
at  this  moment  desires  no  peace  but  une  which  should 
be  honorable  to  both  countries,  to  Mexico  as  well  as 


to  my  own  country — as  one  who  does  not  desire  to 
see  one  acre  of  territory  taken  from  Mexico  as  the 
result  of  this  war — I would  say  to  her  and  to  him: — 
“Abandon  something  of  these  haughty  pretensions — 
abate  something  of  this  false  pride,  which  is  hurrying 
you  to  jour  ruin — renounce  those  rash  resolutions  of 
unyielding  defiance,  which  you  seein  to  have  adopt- 
ed, and  proclaim  upon  some  terms — proclaim  your 
readiness  to  meet  the  United  States  in  our  amicable 
arrangement  of  all  difficulties!”  I would  say  to  her 
that  she  had  done  enough  to  show  her  respect  to  prin- 
ciples of  true  honor  or  false  honor — the  plains  of  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma,  and  the  heights  of  Monterey  have 
proved  sufficiently  her  spirit  and  bravery.  I would 
tell  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  expect  from  any  di- 
visions here — that  however  we  might  differ  about  the 
war — however  much  disposed  we  might  be  to  rebuke 
the  conduct  of  our  own  executive  in  the  commission 
of  acts  which  we  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution  and  government,  yet  she 
need  expect  no  “aid  and  comfort”  from  the  Ameri- 
can people — that  that  was  an  insinuation,  whether 
coming  from  the  white  house,  or  any  other  quarter, 
as  baseless  as  it  was  base.  I would  tell  her  that,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  all  parties,  it  would  be  for  the  highest  honor  and 
the  true  interest  of  Mexico  to  specify  some  terms  on 
which  she  could  at  least  meet  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  amicable  arrangement.  That  would 
be  my  speech  to  Mexico,  and  if  there  were  any  “aid 
and  comfort”  in  it,  I am  willing  to  submit  to  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  to  which  that  violation  of  the 
constitution  exposed  me.  But  while  these  are  my 
views,  and  in  which  I differ  from  some  of  my  friends, 
am  I therefore  called  upon  to  sustain  my  own  execu- 
tive in  every  act,  and  throughout  his  whole  career, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  give  him  “aid  and  comfort?” 
[Here  several  sentences  were  not  distinctly  heard, 
but  the  honorable  gentleman  was  understood  to 
speak  of  the  war  as  the  result  of  Texas  annexation, 
a measure  which  had  been  so  glowingly  described  as 
one  calculated  to  promote  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
defence  of  the  country.]  Alluding  to  the  “lone  star” 
in  this  connection,  he  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  star 
described  in  the  vision  of  the  apostle  on  the  Isle  of 
Patmos: 

“And  the  third  angel  sounded, and  there  fell  a great 
star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a lamp,  and  it 
fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the 
fountains  of  waters: 

“And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  wormwood:  and 
the  third  par*,  of  the  waters  became  wormwood;  and 
many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were 
made  bitter.” 

The  manner  in  which  annexation  was  consummat- 
ed was  the  second  cause  of  the  war.  Congress  dis- 
tinctly recognised  a disputed  territory — an  unsettled 
boundary,  and  called  upon  the  President  to  settle 
that  question  by  amicable  negotiation.  The  presi- 
dent proffered  the  negotiation.  I give  him  credit  for 
that.  It  was  rejected.  What  next?  Instead  of  act- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  laying  the  matter  be- 
fore congress,  the  executive  proceeded  to  make  war 
himself.  He  proceeded  to  assert  the  American  title 
to  that  disputed  territory  by  force  of  arras.  That 
was  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  Mexican 
war.  But  for  what  end  is  the  war  to  be  prosecuted? 
On  this  1 desire  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  executive, 
and  1 shall  therefore  quote  from  the  message  itself. 
What  said  the  President? 

“The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a view  to  con- 
quest; but  having  been  commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has 
been  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  there,  with  a view  to  obtain  an 
honorable  peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war , as  well  as  to  our  much  injured 
citizens,  who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands  against  Mex- 
ico.'"— Message,  p.  22. 

“Among  our  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Mex- 
ico, arising  out  of  her  refusal  to  treat  for  peace,  as 
well  before  as  since  the  war,  so  unjustly  commenced 
on  her  part,  are  the  extraordinary  expenditures  in 
which  we  have  been  involved.  Justice  to  our  own 
people  will  make  it  proper  that  Mexico  should  be 
held  responsible  for  these  expenditures. — lb.  p.  26. 

And  that  is  the  honorable  peace  for  which  we 
contend,  and  for  which  these  ten  regiments  are  to  be 
called  out!  Why  it  is  a mere  money  war.  There  is 
not  a word  in  these  paragraphs  in  regard  to  vindicat- 
ing the  title  to  any  Texan  or  American  territory. — 
He  has  reduced  the  war  to  a mere  money  war — a 
war  for  indemnities.  Now  I differ  from  my  honora- 
ble Iriend  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  in  regard  to 
that.  Whether  it  be  money  or  land  winch  is  taken 
as  indemnity,  I am  utterly  opposed  to  any  war  prose- 
cuted for  such  a purpose.  Why,  the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  modern  civilization. 

Mr.  Toombs  here  made  a remark,  which  was  inau- 
dible. 
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Mr.  Winthrop.  I am  glad  that  my  honorable  frien 
disclaims  a principle  which  would  carry  us  back  t° 
the  twelve  tables  of  ancient  Rome.  According  to 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  laws  in  that  code,  the 
creditor  could  take  possession  of  the  body  of  the  debt- 
or and  cut  it  in  pieces,  which  were  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  creditors.  And  it  is  this  dismemberment, 
which  it  seems  is  to  be  practised  now  under  the  hu- 
mane and  Christian  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  or- 
der to  secure  payment  of  a debt  from  an  insolvent 
power.  Mexico  has  no  money.  How  can  she  pay  a 
dollar?  This  very  war  is  exhausting  what  little 
means  she  did  possess.  It  reminds  me  of  the  conduct 
of  the  worthy  in  ancient  times,  who  said,  “I  counsel 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  great  gods,  give  me  your  mo- 
ney!” “What  gods?”  asked  the  creditor.  “They  are 
two,”  was  the  reply — “one  is  named  persuasion,  the 
other  compulsion.”  The  debtor  responded  that  he 
had  two  gods,  also — one  poverty,  and  the  other  im- 
practicability; adding  that  the  power  of  the  other’s 
gods  could  never  exceed  the  powerlessness  of  his. — 
[A  laugh.]  That  seems  to  be  about  the  case,  so  far 
as  money  is  concerned,  between  us  and  Mexico,  and 
1 do  not  know  but  she  may  say  that  she  has  three 
gods,  and  add  the  power  to  poverty  and  impractica- 
bility. [Laughter.]  Then  it  is  territory  which  wo 
are  to  look  to  for  indemnification.  It  is  this  lust  of 
territory  which  is  the  source  of  the  war.  1 undertake 
to  say,  if  I had  time  to  go  over  these  documents  more 
at  length — these  very  documents  sent  in  at  the  call 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  Kentncky,  [Mr.  Davis,] 

1 should  be  able  to  prove  distinctly  that  before  there 
was  any  war,  certainly  at  the  first  moment  that  it 
w as  declared,  the  possession,  occupation,  and  per- 
manent ownership  of  California,  was  the  great  end 
which  the  government  tiad  in  view.  It  is  this  lust  of 
territory — this  appetite  for  more  dominion,  that 
“grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,”  which  is  at  the  foun- 
dation of  this  war.  Texas  was  a mere  stimulating 
lunch  to  prepare  us  for  a more  substantial  meal  here- 
after. We  think  with  Sheridan — my  classical  friend 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  1.  E.  I-IolmesJ  will  correct 
me  if  1 am  wrong — thought  it  a very  good  joke  to 
make  Mrs.  Malaprop  say  that  she  would  “have  her 
daughter  instructed  in  geometry,  in  order  that  she 
might  know  something  of  the  contagious  countries.” 
[A  laugh.]  It  seems  to  us  all  contiguous  countries 
are  “contagious,”  and  that  we  seem  about  to  adopt  * 
maxim  of  another  character  in  the  same  celebrated 
play,  who  notified  Ins  son  that  he  should  not  dare  en- 
ter the  same  hemisphere  wi.h,  nor  dare  to  breathe 
the  same  air,  nor  use  the  same  light  with  him,  but 
should  be  obliged  to  gel  an  atmosphere  and  sun  of 
his  own.  [A  laugh.]  Every  dollar  ol  appropriation 
for  this  war  is  expended  for  what?  For  more  terri- 
tory. It  is  for  mure  territory,  sir,  that  you  appropri- 
ate money  for  this  war.  VVe  are  actually  buying 
foot  after  foot  and  acre  after  acre  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory— buying  territory  which  is  to  furnish  the  subject 
of  that  great  struggle  already  foreshadowed  on  this 
floor.  My  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  so  brief  that  I must 
omit  many  things;  but  I cannot  avoid  saying  at  least 
one  word  on  that  subject.  1 cannot  discuss  slavery 
in  five  minutes,  nor  do  I desire  to  discuss  it  if  I had 
more  time.  1 speak  for  Massachusetts — I believe  1 
speak  the  sentiments  of  all  New  England,  and  a good 
deal  out  of  New  England,  when  1 say  that  upon  this 
question  our  minds  are  made  up.  iso  far  as  we  hare 
power — constitutional  power — we  are  resolved  that 
there  shall  be  no  further  extension  of  the  territory  of 
this  Union,  subject  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  This 
is  not  a matter  to  argue  about  with  us.  VVe  cannot 
enter  any  question  with  the  honorable  member  from 
Georgia,  whether  it  be  just.  It  may  be  that  we  do 
not  consider  the  institution  of  slavery  a fit  thing  to 
be  the  subject  of  equality,  or  weighing  in  the  balance. 
Nor  can  we  admit  by  any  means  that  the  south  gains 
nothing  by  the  constitution  itself,  in  the  right  to  re- 
claim fugitives.  I think  that  he  lorgets  the  principle 
that  this  slavery  is  the  basis  of  representation. 

Mr.  Toomb3  here  made  a remark,  but  as  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  reporter,  addressing  himself  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  it  was  not 
audible  at  the  reporter’s  desk. 

Mr.  Winthrop  proceeded.  I do  not  pretend  to  argue 
the  case.  1 intend  to  deal  with  it  calmly.  I believe 
the  north  is  ready  to  stand  by  the  constitution  with 
all  its  compromises  as  it  Dow  is.  1 do  not  intend, 
moreover,  to  throw  out  threats  of  disunion,  whatever 
may  be  the  result.  1 do  not  intend  now,  or  ever,  to 
contemplate  disunion  as  a cure  for  any  imaginable 
evil.  At  the  same  time,  1 do  not  intend  to  be  drireu 
from  a firm  purpose,  by  any  threats  of  disunion  from 
any  quarter.  But  let  me  add,  that  we  of  the  north 
do  not  desire,  as  1 undeisland  ii — 1 know  my  own 
heart  and  my  own  principles,  and  can  at  least  speak 
of  them — do  not  desi  e to  gain  one  fool  of  territory  ai 
the  result  of  the  pi^fcsent  war  with  Mexico.  Even 
the  abolitionists  of  the  north — and  1 do  not  undertake 
to  speak  their  sentiments — would  not  be  unwilling  to 
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be  found  in  combination  with  the  southern  gentlemen 
who  may  see  tit  to  espouse  this  doctrine.  There  i9 
no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  northern  states  to  have  one 
foot  of  territory  as  the  result  of  the  war.  In  my  judg- 
ment no  peace  is  to  be  acquired  by  this  war,  in  the 
way  this  bill  proposes  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a po- 
licy of  further  invasion  and  conquest.  Though  they 
might  speak  of  peace,  and  promise  peace,  it  could 
only  be  a peace  like  that  which  France  obtained 
from  Algiers.  The  war  commenced  in  Algeria  in 
1829,  and  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  now  upon 
that  soil  in  order  to  secure  their  barren  conquest. — 
That  may  do  very  well  for  France,  who  desire  a trai- 
ning field  for  her  standing  armies,  but  not  for  this  re- 
public. Whatever  gallant  armies  and  great  generals 
can  do  has  been  done  already.  Cities  have  been  cap- 
tured— fortresses  have  been  stormed — plains  have 
been  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead — rivers  of 
blood  have  flowed,  but  is  peace  at  hand?  In  what 
vista,  however  distant,  do  we  see  that  promised  bles- 
sing? I confess  that  if  I believed  that  the  use  of  any 
amount  of  force  this  moment  were  necessary  to  esta- 
blish peace,  and  would  effect  it  at  an  early  period,  1 
would  be  half  inclined  to  vole  for  it  and  to  establish 
that  peace.  I would  not  permit  myself — 

Here  the  hour  expired,  and  the  honorable  gentle- 
man resumed  his  seat.  The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  9.  Appropriation  bills.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  re- 
ported— 

The  Indian  appropiiation  bill,  for  the  year  ending 
30ih  June,  1843.  It  amounted  to  $1,179,324 

Of  which,  for  fulfiling  the  treaty  with 

the  Cherokees,  124,000 

For  that  of  the  Poltawatamies  110,000 

The  navy  appropriation  bill,  for  same  period; — 
amount  required,  $8,920,204  49 

Of  which,  for  increase  and  repairs  of 

vessels,  2 500,000  00 

For  navy  yards,  2,750  000  00 

For  dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  275,000  00 

For  mariue  corps,  320,000  00 

The  army  appropriation  bill.  Amount, 

$29,538,704  25 

Of  which,  the  amount  for  the  regu- 
lar army  is,  0,813,373  25 

“ for  the  volunteers,  17,932,331  00 

“ for  do.  to 

supply  deficiencies  in  existing  appro- 
priations under  act  of  May  13,  1846,  4,799,000  00 
The  aggregate  amount  of  appropriations  asked  for 
those  three  departments  of  government  expenditures, 
is  very  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  bills 
were  severally  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Chaplains.  Mr.  J.  McDowell,  offered  a resolution 
of  enquiry  as  to  authorizing  additional  chaplains  for 
the  army,  which  was  adopted. 

Increase  of  the  army.  The  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  the  debate  upon  the  addi- 
tional army  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Long,  one  of  the  whig  members  from  Mary- 
land, resumed  a speech  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
committee  rising  yesterday.  Mr.  L.  said  he  would 
not  stop  to  enquire  as  to  the  occasion  for  the  war,  or 
who  commenced  it.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  that  war  existed,  to  induce  him  to  support  it 
and  the  executive  in  conducting  it,  with  all  the  re 
gouices  required  fora  victorious  termination  of  it. 
Rlr.  Webster  had  opposed  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  would  never  forgive  him  lor 
it.  Mr.  L.  was  not  for  an  aggressive  war,  but  want- 
ed a line  marked  out  and  defended.  Most  of  all  he 
wished  that  the  administration  would  not  be  opposed 
in  carrying  on  the  war.  Mr.  L.  said  Mr.  Polk  is  de 
facto  and  dt  jure  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  sui  h we  are  bound  to  recognise  him,  as  much  so 
as  if  he  was  our  own  choice.  Our  Ringgold,  our 
Watson,  and  our  Cross  have  fallen,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  were  identified  with  the  war. 

Mr.  L.  concluded  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  upon  that  floor.  He  re- 
minded them  that  to  them  was  committed  the  special 
guardianship  and  defence  of  human  liberty.  They 
occupied  the  advance  guard  of  the  grand  army  of 
freedom.  To  this  republic — the  world’s  hope — the 
eyes  of  all  the  friends  and  followers  of  freedom  in 
every  land  were  anxiously  directed.  Away,  then, 
with  all  mere  parlizan  feeling, — away  with  all  pal- 
try and  fleeting  sectional  interests  of  the  hour.  All 
knew  that  he,  loo,  had  his  party  attachments  and  his 
parly  feelings;  but,  if  he  knew  anything  of  his  own 
heart,  in  all  sincerity  and  with  all  purity  of  motive 
he  was  prepared  to  render  to  that  administration  to 
" horn  the  destinies  of  the  country  had  been  confided, 
a hearty,  generous,  and  ardent  support  in  the  present 
crisis — a crisis  big  with  the  fate  not  only  of  this  re- 
public, but  of  the  great  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  throughout  the  world. 


Mr.  Ficklin  then  addressed  the  committee;  in  re- 
ference to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by 
members  of  the  whig  parly  upon  the  floor,  he  said 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  should  first  place  them- 
selves in  a position  to  be  responsible  for  whatever 
was  said  on  their  part  during  the  progress  of  the  de- 
bate. But  was  this  done  iri  the  present  instance? — 
Was  there  such  unity  of  opinion  among  them  as 
would|make  their  party  respon'ible  for  what  was  said? 
During  the  war  of  1812  there  was  but  one  common 
sentiment  with  the  federalists — that  was  open,  bold, 
manly  opposition  to  the  war.  But  how  was  it  with 
that  party  now?  He  found  upon  that  floor  but  four- 
teen gentlemen  who  were  ready  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  openly  opposing  the  war.  Here,  then,  had 
been  a great  deal  of  clamor,  a blustering  of  words, 
but  whenever  they  had  been  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  suoject  up  to  the  present  time,  but  fourteen  gen- 
tlemen had  dared  to  have  their  names  recorded  in 
opposition  to  the  war.  What,  then,  was  'he  aspect 
of  the  subject  as  presented  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
men from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  and  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Winthrop,]  to  hose  speeches  he  always  listen- 
ed with  pleasure,  to  say  the  least,  because  they  al- 
ways talked  not  only  well,  but  sensioly?  The  ground 
which  they  or  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had  ta- 
ken on  this  subject,  formed  one  class  of  the  whig 
party.  There  was  one  class  upon  the  stump  upon 
the  war  question;  there  was  another  class  for  the 
war,  among  which  he  was  proud  to  number  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Long,]  whose 
eloquent  remarks  they  had  just  heard.  Then  there 
was  a third  class,  who  voted  with  Polk,  and  talked 
with  Santa  Anna.  They  gobbled  with  the  turkeys, 
and  roosted  with  the  chickens.  [A  laugh.]  Now 
his  honorable  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs] 
had  told  them  that  though  he  was  for  the  war,  yet 
he  reserved  the  inalienable  right  of  scolding  the 
President  upon  all  occasions.  They  were  told  that 
because  they  talked  about  “aid  and  comfort,”  there- 
fore they  wished  to  suppress  the  free  expression  of 
opinion.  He  [Mr.  F.j  would  say,  talk  as  much  as 
they  pleased — talk  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — talk 
till  doomsday,  when  and  where  they  would!  But 
his  friend  from  Georgia,  to  whom  he  had  referred, 
remarked.  [Here  Mr.  F.  quoted  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Toombs,  as  reported  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer] 

“We  have  victories  without  advantages,  and  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  our  gallant  general  in  the  field.” 

He  would  attempt  to  show,  as  he  proceeded,  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  their  ‘gallant  general  in  the  field,’ 
and  that  there  was  an  attempt  there  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  President,  when  it  properly 
rested  elsewhere.  He  proceeded  to  quote: 

“He  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  with  the  means 
in  his  power.  After  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th 
of  May  the  Mexican  army  escaped,  because  we  had 
no  means  of  following  up  our  victories.” 

Yes,  sir,  “he  has  done  all  in  his  power!”  Why 
did  not  he  cut  the  Mexicans  off?  Why  did  he  suffer 
them  to  cross  the  river?  Pie  knew  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor said  that  he  had  no  ponton  bridge;  but  why  did 
not  he  follow  them  into  the  river? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersull.  1 will  give  the  gentleman  an 
answer  in  a very  few  words.  Those  brave  men, 
when  they  fought  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
had  been  thirty  hours  without  a mouthful  of  food; — 
and  1 ask.  if  they  were  then — after  that  hard-fought 
battle — two  thousand  against  seven  thousand — in  any 
condition  to  plunge  into  the  river  and  follow  up  the 
Mexicans? 

Mr.  Ficklin.  Why  did  not  they  eat  before  the 
battle. 

M Ingersoll.  Because  they  had  not  time,  sir! 

Mr.  Ficklin  proceeded  to  read: 

“The  enemy,  had  full  leisure  to  fortify  himself  in 
his  strongholds,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  near  five 
months,  our  generals  were  again  able  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy  with  an  insufficient  force,  and  de- 
feat him,  and  again  lose  the  fruits  of  victory  by -an 
inability  to  pursue  the  enemy  after  the  capture  of 
Monterey.  That  place  capitulated  on  the  the  24th 
September.  Our  government,  always  brave  in 
words,  and  energetic  in  giving  empty  orders,  termi- 
nated the  armistice;  but  the  army  is  unable,  for  want 
of  mere  transportation  and  munitions  of  war,  to  ad 
vance  upon  Potosi,  where  the  Mexican  general 
whom  the  President  furnished  the  enemy  has  made 
a stand, and,  from  our  information,  is  ready  to  fight  us. 
The  President  has,  all  this  time,  had  ample  powers 
furnish  men  and  munitions  to  our  generals.  If  he 
had  sent  the  fifty  Ihousand  men  we  authorized  in 
May  last,  the  country  would  have  reaped  some  sub- 
stantial advantages  from  the  treasure  and  blood 
which  she  has  expended;  but,  as  it  is,  we  are  as  far 
from  conquering  peace  as  we  weie  the  day  we  start- 
ed in  this  unfortunate  war.  When  the  President  I 
determined  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  he  should  have  { 


done  it  with  an  adequate  force  to  produce  deci9ive 
results.  With  the  government  in  the  hands  of  our 
present  rulers,  we  are  constantly  liable  to  have  the 
nation  disgraced  in  the  midst  of  its  v ictories.” 

And  he  might  add,  with  the  army  in  the  command 
of  a whig  general,  and  with  the  opposition  of  whig 
members  upon  that  floor,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
war  would  be  crippled.  Further,  he  had  found  in 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  27th  ult.  a cun- 
ningly devised  letter,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  shield 
General  Taylor  from  what  was  regarded  in  the  ar- 
my as  a failure  on  his  part,  which  he  desired  the 
clerk  to  read.  It  was  accordingly  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ Monterey , Mexico,  Dec  9,  1846. 

“In  writing  of  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  I 
heg  that  I may  not  be  classed  among  the  ‘scribblers 
from  the  army,’  who  write  only  to  trumpet  forth 
their  own  fameand  thatof  their  corps — doing  justice 
to  none,  injustice  to  many,  and  blinding  the  people 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  army.  Such  letters  are 
read  with  deep  regret,  for  they  are  disparaging  to 
the  reputation  and  good  name  of  the  American  sol- 
diery. I suppose  the  people  are,  and  indeed  ought 
to  be,  satisfied  with  the  achievements  of  the  army. — 
We  have  accomplished  a great  deal  under  many  dif- 
ficulties and  trammels,  and  having  done  so  much  we 
must  claim  the  privilege  of  pointing  out  those  diffi- 
culties and  trammels,  of  showing  cause  why  they 
should  never  have  existed,  and  proving  that  had  they 
not  existed  we  should  be  much  further  advanced  in 
attaining  our  object — an  advantageous  peace. 

“The  fundamental  principle  in  war  is  ‘to  operate, 
with  superior  forces,  a combined  movement  on  a de- 
cisive point,’  and  no  plan  of  campaign  can  be  prompt- 
ly successful  unless  framed  on  this  principle,  partic- 
ularly where  it  is  the  intention  to  act  entirely  on  the 
offensive.  Unfortunately  for  our  government  this 
principle  did  not  enter  as  an  element  in  the  present 
plan  of  campaign,  and  all  operations  growing  out  of 
it  are  necessarily  directly  opposed  to  it.  Had  we 
met  an  enterprising  enemy,  this  defect  in  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  campaign  would  been  rendered  much 
more  apparent,  and  its  failure  much  more  signal  by 
defeat  in  detail.  Suppose  Gen.  Wool,  with  his  force 
and  enormous  supply  of  transportation  and  subsis- 
tence, had  been  concentrated  on  Gen.  Taylor,  would 
the  latter  have  marched  on  Monterey  with  only  6,000 
men,  not  having  more  than  enough  transportation  to 
carry  subsistence  for  their'number,  and  having  to 
leave  behind  him  his  battery  train  on  that  account? 
Gen.  Taylor  had  not  sufficient  transportation,  with 
a depot  as  near  as  Cerralvo  in  his  rear,  to  transport 
with  his  army  of  6,000  men  a supply  to  sub-ist  it 
longer  than  two  days  after  the  24lh,  (the  day  of  the 
capitulation,)  arid  had  during  the  engagement  to  des- 
patch his  tram  back  to  Cerralvo.  Had  this  concen- 
tration been  effected,  Gen.  Taylor  would  have  had 
with  his  army  before  Monterey  one  month’s  supplies 
when  he  could  have  enforced  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  town  and  forces,  or  followed  on 
their  rear  in  retreat  and  eventually  have  captured  or 
massacred  Ampudia’s  entire  army. 

“Had  not  the  Chihuahua  expedition  been  planned, 
and  had  the  force  and  supplies  of  the  army  been 
promptly  concentrated  on  Gen.  Taylor,  we  would 
have  oeen  before  Monterey  eight  weeks  sooner, when 
might  have  been  taken  without  firing  a gun.  And 
why  was  this  Chihuahua  expedition  a portion  of  the 
plan  of  campaign?  Was  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  after  our  victories  before  Matamoros,  our 
enemy  would  occupy  and  hold  as  strategic  points 
Monterey  and  Saltillo,  covering  the  strongest  passes 
in  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  having  San  Luis  as  a base 
of  operations?  San  Luis  should  then  have  been,  in 
the  plan  of  campaign,  the  objective  point,  and  all 
our  energies  should  have  been  exerted  on  this  line. 
As  it  turns  out,  Gen.  Kearny  takes  New  Mexico 
without  firing  a gun,  Chihuahua  is  taken  by  a small 
detachment  Irom  his  command  without  firing  a min 
and  alter  the  battle  of  Monterey  Gen.  Wool  arrives 
at  Monclova,  and  reports  his  advance  on  Chihuahua 
as  useless,  whilst  our  enemy,  whipped  at  Monterey, 
abandons  Saltillo  and  concentrates  at  San  Luis' 
which  he  never  could  have  done  had  Gen.  Wool’s 

army  been  promptly  united  with  Gen.  Taylor’s 

Owing  to  this  error  in  the  plan  of  campaign, our  ene 
my  not  only  gained  time  to  fortify  and  fight  at  Mon- 
terey, but  as  a natural  consequence  from  it,  he  also 
gained  time  again  to  concentrate  at  San  Luis.  With 
the  combined  material  of  the  two  armies,  Ihe  objec- 
tive point — San  Luis — might  have  been  gained,  and 
by  a decisive  action  with  Ampudia’s  forces  alone,  at 
that  point,  the  campaign  might  have  been  ended, and 
probably  the  war.  These  are  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  we  have  labored,  arid  but  for  which 
our  army  could  have  done  much  more  for  the  coun- 
try. By  these  Gen.  Taylor  has  been  trammelled  in 
j his  operations,  arid  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
j play  to  the  world  what  he  could  have  done,  had  the 
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plan  of  campaign  been  framed  on  military  princi- 
ples.” 

That  letter,  he  said,  was  written  by  a person  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  scribblers 
in  the  army,  but  as  speaking  ex  cathedra.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  perhaps  oue  of  the  gen- 
eral’s staff.  His  letter  was  endorsed  in  full  by  the 
editors  of  the  Picayune.  The  writer,  as  they  per- 
ceived, admitted  that  General  Taylor  would  not 
have  gone  to  Monterey  with  barely  six  thousand  ineo 
if  he  could  have  been  provided  with  what  he  deem- 
ed a suitable  force — that  he  was  not  the  man  to  go 
and  lose  a battle — thereby  admitting  that  six  thou- 
sand men  was  not  in  his  opinion  sufficient  to  achieve 
the  battle  and  for  other  necessary  purposes.  Fur- 
ther, that  correspondent  thought  that  it  was  the  lault 
of  the  government  that  the  war  had  progressed  so 
slowly.  The  government  had  not  provided  the 
means  requisite  for  prosecuting  it  with  rapidity  and 
success — vigor  and  quick  success.  He  (Mr.  F.)  con- 
curred with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  war  had  gone 
on  at  a snail’s  pace,  and  altogether  tooslowly  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  intended.  If  it  should 
be  continued  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  rate  for 
four  or  five  years  longer,  it  would  break  down  the 
popularity  of  a general  Washington  even.  He  had 
understood  that  General  Taylor  did  not  take  full  sup- 
plies with  him  to  Monterey,  because  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  a battle  there.  But  the  government  did 
not  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  amount  of  am- 
munition. He  would  have  taken  Monterey  without 
firing  a gun  if  the  requisite  supply  of  ammunition 
had  been  afforded  him.  There  was  sufficient  time, 
after  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  for  the 
government  to  have  furnished  him  with  a suitable 
supply  of  men  and  ammunition  to  have  enabled  him 
to  march  to  Monterey  twelve  weeks  earlier  than  he 
did,  and  he  would  have  done  it  if  the  supplies  had 
been  provided,  it  was  said.  But  deduct  from  the 
whole  number  of  troops  sent  to  Mexico,  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds  or 
sickness, and  also  those  who  were  transferred  to  other 
commands,  and  there  yet  remained  15,000  troops 
subject  to  the  control  of  Gen.  Taylor  at  the  time  of 
the  seige  of  Monterey.  Why  were  they  not  there. — 
He  for  one  had  never  been  able  to  find  a good  rea- 
son, on  the  part  of  Gen.  Taylor,  for  burying  those 
volunteers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Wher- 
ever the  troops  were  mustered  into  service,  they 
immediately  became  subject  to  General  Taylor’s 
orders.  If  through  the  blunders  of  the  President,  or 
the  war  department,  these  men  had  been  kept  back, 
it  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the  volunteers,  lor 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  valor; 
but  if  the  President  had  detained  them,  then  he,  for 
one,  was  willing  to  see  the  guilt  of  that  matter  cast 
Upon  him.  if  it  was  the  fault  of  General  Taylor, 
let  not  the  letter-writers,  and  gentlemen  upon  that 
floor,  attempt  to  shield  him,  and  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  President.  If  they  persisted  in  doing  so, 
let  them  rest  assured  that  the  country  would  set  the 
matter  right. 

He  concurred,  then,  with  his  honorable  friend 
from  Georgia,  that  this  war  had  been  prosecuted 
inefficiently,  and  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  general 
in  charge  that  he  was  not  at  Monterey  at  least  eight 
weeks  sooner,  and  that  he  had  not  prnsecuted  the 
war  with  more  vigor.  He  had  said,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  remarks,  that  the  whig  party  was  divided 
into  three  separate  classes.  He  desired  now  to  say 
that  he  believed  that  the  war  would  be  prosecuted 
by  tne  joint  vote  ol  both  parlies,  because  the  respon- 
sibility would  not  be  taken  by  the  whig  party  of  vo- 
ting against  supplies;  for,  as  had  been  well  said  by 
the  geelleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Long,]  Mr. 
Webster,  who  voted  against  the  supplies  in  the  war 
of  1812,  had,  by  that  act,  biought  a mildew — an  odi- 
um— upon  him  from  the  people,  from  which  he  had 
never  since  been  able  to  rise.  While  Mr.  Clay  had 
been  presented  to  the  people  three  times  for  the 
Presidency,  and  had  beeu  a very  popular  man  in  eve- 
ry respect  with  his  parly,  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
kept  down,  and  had  never  been  presented  as  a candi- 
date for  that  high  office.  Mr.  Clay  was  a learless 
adviser  of  the  piesenl  war  with  Mexico;  Mr.  Web- 
ster opposed  it.  The  friends  of  the  one  would  rally 
around  the  standard  which  had  been  thus  nobly  elec- 
ted by  the  one,  and  sustain  it  upon  that  floor;  those 
who  had  been  the  warmest  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  other,  were  now  beginuing  to  desert  him.  As 
authority  for  this  allusion  to  Mr.  Clay,  he  quoted  the 
following  passage  trom  his  remarks  at  the  late  din- 
ner at  New  Orleans: 

“1  have  been  sent  fo  the  retirement  of  private  life, 
in  which  1 acquiesce  with  pleasure,  as  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  oi  recruiting  my  health,  and  lor  my  own 
personal  improvement.  But,  although  leading  a life 
ol  retirement,  1 am  not  altogether  unobservant  ol 
the  proceedings  relating  to  the  condition,  wcllare, 
and  prospects  of  our  country;  and  when  1 saw  around 


me,  to-night,  Gen.  Brooke  and  other  old  friends,  1 
felt  half  inclined  to  ask  for  some  littte  nook  or  corner 
in  the  army,  in  which  I might  serve  in  avenging  the 
wrongs  to  my  country.  [Applause.]  I have  thought 
that  I might  yet  be  able  to  capture  or  slay  a Mexi- 
can. [Applause.]  I shall  not  be  able  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, this  year;  but  hope  success  will  still  crown  our 
gallant  arms,  and  the  war  terminate  in  an  honorable 
peace.” 

Mr.  Schenck  desired  to  know  whether  that  speech 
was  introduced  early  or  late  at  the  dinner.  Laughter. 

Mr.  Ficklin  said  he  should  not  attempt  to  decide  a 
question  involving  the  subject  of  temperance.  [Re- 
newed laughter.]  He  had  no  doubt,  he  continned, 
that  the  war  would  be  sustained  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay  throughout  the  Union.  He  believed  there 
was  an  adequate  cause  for  the  war,  and  should  not, 
therefore  undertake  to  repeal  what  had  been  said  on 
that  point.  In  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
all  the  clamors  and  threats  of  New  England  would 
not  deter  them  from  a vigorous  prosecution  of  it  to 
a speedy  and  honorable  termination.  All  the  oppo- 
sition which  New  England  could  marshal  against 
them  was  but  as  the  evening  breeze  compared  with 
the  tornndo  of  hostility  which  was  raised  against  the 
war  of  1612.  Indeed,  he  could  refer  the  house  to 
extracts  before  him  from  sermons  delivered  from  the 
pulpits  of  Massachusetts  and  the  editorial  remarks 
of  various  newspapers  of  that  state,  published  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  denunciatory  of  that  war,  and 
even  suggesting  and  using  means  to  paralyze  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  prosecution  of  that  war.  Mr.  F. 
here  quoted  a passage  from  “The  Olive  Branch," 
stating  that  “the  war  (of  1812)  was  founded  in  false- 
hood, declared  without  necessity,  and  that  its  real 
object  was  extent  of  territory  by  unjust  conquests, 
and  to  aid  the  late  tyrant  of  Europe  in  his  views  of 
aggrandizement,”  together  with  various  other  passa- 
ges from  the  same  work  of  a similar  tenor,  and 
argued  that  there  were  then,  as  now,  a class  of  per- 
sons who  were  so  tender-hearted  as  to  oppose  the 
government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  thus 
afford  “aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.”  Mr.  F. 
concluded  with  a few  remarks  on  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, and  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  practicable — that  its  provisions  could  not  be  ful- 
ly carried  out  within  less  than  two  years — and  that 
a standing  army  would  be  entailed  upon  them  which 
he  could  never  agree  to.  They  had  already  three 
times  too  many  officers;  he  would  by  no  means,  then 
have  Gen.  Scott  create  a new  swarm  of  them.  The 
question  of  slavery  he  would  leave  to  those  who 
should  settle  upon  the  newly  acquired  territories,  or 
to  the  consideration  of  the  government  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  if  those  territories  should  ever  desire  to 
come  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Haralson  then  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed 
the  committee.  He  said  he  would  not  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  now 
engaged.  Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions  on 
that  subject.  His  object  now  was  to  correct  some 
misappienensions  which  appeared  to  exist  m the 
minds  of  gentlemen  on  that  floor  in  relation  to  the 
true  position  of  things  in  the  army,  and  in  relation 
to  the  course  not  only  of  the  general  in  command, 
but  also  of  the  administration  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  this  war.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  place 
his  views  before  the  committee  so  as  to  convince 
gentlemen,  even  the  most  skeptical,  that  the  kind  of 
loice  proposed  in  the  bill  w ould  be  the  most  efficient 
and  best  adapted  to  the  particular  service  for  which 
it  was  intended.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  that 
while  he  would  not  at  all  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  generals  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  administration  itself  had  conducted  it  with 
an  energy  which  ought  to  inspire  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  with  confidence,  and  lead  them  to  award 
to  that  administration  the  credit  of  conducting  it 
with  energy  at  every  step,  and  at  the  same  time 
evincing  uniformly  the  most  laudable  desire  for  an 
honorable  peace.  In  the  very  communication  made 
by  the  president  of  the  U.  Slates  to  congress,  which 
preceded  the  declaration  of  war,  he  explicitly 
stated  that  while  with  one  hand  it  was  necessary  to 
wield  the  sword,  yet  the  olive  branch  was  freely 
tendered  in  the  other.  And  certainly  no  man  could 
desire  the  blood  of  the  Mexican  people.  Peace  was 
the  great  object  of  ihe  United  Slates,  and  all  regret- 
ted that,  in  seeking  the  peace,  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  out  the  horrors  of  war.  He  had  heard  of  an  ex- 
pression olten  used  in  the  course  ol  the  debate,  and 
it  had  also  been  employed  in  the  documents,  which 
he  must  contess  he  could  not  exactly  understand.  He 
had  heard  a good  deal  about  “conquering  peace” 
long  enough.  It  was  now  necessary  to  begin  to  think 
of  conquering  the  Mexicans.  The  Mexican  con- 
gress had  been  sixty  days  iu  session,  having  been 
convened,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  in  the  month  ol 
November  last,  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  period 


of  its  convention.  But  nothing  had  been  heard  as 
yet  of  an  overture  of  peace,  nor  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  proffers  made  through  Commodore  Conner 
had  been  received.  No  intimations  of  a readiness  to 
sue  for  peace  had  yet  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  people.  What  then  was  the  condition  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  war  at  the  pre- 
sent moment?  They  could  not  tell  what  the  Mexican 
people  would  say  in  reference  to  the  propositions 
which  had  been  made  to  them.  Would  to  God  they 
might  accept  of  them!  But  they  had  as  yet  given  no 
manifestations  of  their  intended  course,  and  it  was 
altogether  uncertain  what  they  might  do.  Well, 
then,  the  American  people  found  themselves  called 
on,  by  all  their  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country, 
to  provide  the  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
How  was  that  to  be  done?  By  voting  the  men  and 
the  money  which  were  required  to  sustain  their 
arms.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  there  were  some, 
even  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  in  their  political  views  and 
sentiments,  who  had  freed  themselves  from  all  party 
trammels  in  this  matter,  and  were  ready,  as  patriots, 
to  give  both  the  rien  and  money  which  were  needed 
to  sustain  the  country,  and  obtain  the  great  object  of 
the  war.  He  did  not  now  intend  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  for 
that  was  a matter  which  was  properly  in  the  hands 
of  those  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
lapse  of  a single  week  might  change  the  whole  policy 
of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  war.  The  intel- 
ligence which  the  next  mail  from  Mexico  might 
bring,  might,  perhaps,  demand  and  justify  an  entire 
change  in  the  whole  line  of  operations.  He  knew 
not  what  a few  days  might  bring  forth,  and,  there- 
fore, all  questions  connected  with  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war  he  left  where  they  properly  belong- 
ed— in  the  hands  of  those  authorised  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  who  were  responsible  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  But 
they  were  now  called  on  to  vote  the  means,  and  a 
portion  of  these  means  was  embraced  in  the  bill  un- 
der consideration.  They  were  called  on  to  vote,  as 
additional  means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  fen  regi- 
ments to  be  added  to  the  regular  military  service  of 
the  country.  It  was  to  this  particular  question  he 
desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  Gen- 
tlemen had  told  them — and  the  idea  ran  through  all 
the  amendments — that  the  volunteer  service  was  pre- 
ferable in  all  the  exigencies  of  war  to  regular  troops. 
No  man  was  more  disposed  than  himself  to  render 
the  must  grateful  applause  to  the  gallant  volunteers 
who  had  with  much  ardor  and  heroism  pressed  for- 
ward in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Their  patriot- 
ism, their  valor,  their  devoted  courage  iu  the  field 
and  iu  the  most  try  ing  circumstances  were  worthy  of 
everlasting  remembrance.  But  it  was  no  disparage- 
ment to  them  to  say  that  in  a war  to  be  conducted  in 
an  enemy’s  country,  where  they  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  attacks  from  hostile  predatory  bands,  at- 
tempting to  cut  off  small  detachments,  it  was  desira- 
ble to  have  as  many  regularly  disciplined  troops  as 
possible.  At  all  event*,  that  was  the  view  taken  by 
those  who,  from  their  position  and  experience,  must 
be  regarded  as  best  able  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  General  Taylor’s  own  views 
were  deeidedly  in  favor  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
regular  force,  and  the  secretary  of  war,  in  his  report 
calling  for  additional  regiments,  declared  the  same 
preference.  And  all  military  men  would,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  believed,  coincide  in  that  view.  The  regular 
army  had  placed  itself  in  the  highest  possible  posi- 
tion as  to  skill  and  bravery.  Let  them  remember 
that  the  battles  ol  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  were 
fought  by  the  regular  troops.  But  he  drew  no  in- 
vidious distinctions.  All  he  desired  was  to  do  full 
justice  to  all.  He  would  now  direct  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  an  extract  Irom  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  war: 

“It  is  not  possible  to  foretell,  with  much  precision 
what  number  of  troops  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
may  require  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  estimates 
presented  to  the  secretary  ol  the  treasury  have  been 
made  upon  the  present  establishment  of  the  regular 
troops,  wholly  filled  up,  giving  a total  lorceof  16,998, 
exclusive  of  enlisted  men  ol  ordnance;  upon  ten  ad- 
ditional regiments  to  be  raised  to  serve  to  the  end  of 
the  w ar,  which  will  amount  to  9,380;  and  upon  a 
contingent  force  of  ten  thousand  volunteers,  to  be 
organized  under  existing  laws,  and  called  into  service 
if  needed. 

“ I he  volunteers  who  have  encountered  the  enemy 
in  the  present  campaign  have  more  than  justified  the 
high  expectations  loriued  ol  this  description  ol  troops, 
but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say  that  a re- 
gular force  is  to  be  preferred  in  a war  to  be  prose- 
cuted in  a foreign  country.  Besides,  considerations 
of  economy  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  troops  engaged 
to  serve  luring  the  war.  1 am  most  solicitous  that 
this  subject  should  receive  the  early  attention  of 
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congress,  and  a body  of  troops  to  serve  for  tlie  war 
may  be  raised  to  take  the  place  of  those  volunteers 
who  will  claim  a discharge  at  the  end  of  their  year’s 
service.  Those  who  are  now  in  the  6eld,  with  the 
exception  of  one  regiment  sent  out  to  California, 
entered  the  service  under  the  alternative  of  continu- 
ing in  it  for  twelve  months  or  to  the  end  of  the  war; 
and  it  is  presumed  they  will  have  the  right — at  all 
events  they  will  have  the  permission,  if  they  claim 
the  right— to  retire  from  the  service  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  which  will  expire  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, which  will  expire  about  the  first  of  June  next.” 
The  adjutant  general  made  use  of  the  following  lan- 
guage. He  read  the  extract  for  the  double  purpose  of 
commending  (he  information  to  the  attention  of  the  com 
miltee,  and  of  showing  the  embarrassment  that  now  ex- 
isted at  the  recruiting  stations,  and  which  might  be  easi- 
ly remidied.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  term  of  service- 
five  years — was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  recruiting  for 
the  regular  army.  Many  men  would  willingly  enlist  for 
the  war,  who  would  not  enter  for  so  long  a period  as 
five  years-  But  he  begged  to  read  from  the  report: 

"The  recruiting  service  has  been  pushed  with  vigor. 
Several  companies,  much  reduced,  have  temporarily 
broken  up,  rendering  available  more  officers  fur  this 
essentia!  service  than  otherwise  could  have  been  drawn 
from  active  duty  in  the  field. 

“The  whole  number  of  men  enlisted  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1845,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1846.  is  5 945; 
being  an  excess  ol  2,388  over  the  previous  year.  The 
number  enlisted  in  October  and  November,  and  to  be 
enlisted  in  December,  may  be  put  down  at  1,500. 

‘The  raising  of  numerous  regiments  of  volunteers,  and 
the  greater  inducements  to  enter  for  short  periods,  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  the  want  of  better  success  in  re- 
cruiting for  the  regular  army.  High  wages  for  labor  is 
another  cause  reported  as  having  a decided  influence 
upon  the  recruiting  service;  but  more  than  all,  perhaps, 
the  distinction  seen  in  the  pension  laws  between  the 
pfivatc  soldier  of  the  regular  army  and  the  volunteer, 
and  which  operates  so  unfavorably  to  the  former.  The 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  volunteers  who  may  be 
killed  in  battle,  or  die  of  wounds  received  in  the  service, 
are  pensioned;  while  the  widows  and  orphans  of  ihe 
regular  soldiers  who  die  under  the  same  circumstances 
are  entirely  unprovided  for  by  law. 

"The  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  (enlisted  men  of  ar- 
tillery. infantry,  dragoons  and  riflemen),  including  de- 
tachments, recruits,  and  recruiting  parties,  may  be  com- 
puted to  be  about  10,000  men  by  the  31st  of  December. 

"The  objections  heretofore  urged  to  the  bounty-in- 
hand system,  deemed  to  be  valid  in  time  of  peace,  are 
not  applicable  to  a state  of  war.  I recommed,  there- 
fore, that  the  provisions  of  the  12th  section  of  the  act 
entitled,  'An  act  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,’ 
&c.  approved  March  16,  1802,  (repealed  in  1833),  be 
now  re-enacted,  and  continued  during  the  war,  and  no 
longer.  The  impulse  given  to  the  recruiting  service 
would  be  prompt,  and  decisive  of  better  success." 

Mr.  Hunt  asked  the  gentleman  when  it  was  contem- 
plated the  additional  forces  to  be  raised  under  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  be  enlisted  and  brought  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Haralson  said  lie  Would  reply  lo  that  inquiry  di- 
rectly. It  was  well  known  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  tell  when  volunteers  could  be  brought  into 
the  service.  No  one  could  tell  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision the  exact  time  any  description  of  forces  could 
be  brought  into  the  field.  More  lhan  two  monlhs  since  a 
requisiiion  had  been  made  on  several  slates  of  the  Union 
for  eight  or  ten  regimen  ts  of  volunteers  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war,  and,  if  he  w'as  correctly  informed,  two  of 
the  stales  had  not  yet  complied  with  ihe  terms  of  that 
requisition.  He  had  thought  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  name  them.  He  alluded,  then,  to  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina.  Neither  of  those  states  had  yet  fur- 
nsilied  the  regiments  called  for  by  the  executive.  It 
came  then  with  an  exceedingly  bad  grace  from  gentle- 
men to  get  up  there  and  accuse  the  executive  with  a 
want  of  promptitude  in  providing  the  necessary  means 
for  the  prosecution  of  ihe  wa'r,  when  ihe  call  on  ihese 
whig  slates  had  not  yet  been  complied  with.  But  he 
(Mr.  H.)  repeated,  it  was  impossible  tor  him  to  say  at 
what  times  these  regiments  would  be  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  All  that  he  had  to  say 
was,  that  if  volunteers  were  to  be  called  into  service, 
they  had  ample  authority  to  do  so  under  the  act  of  13th 
May  of  last  session.  That  act  authorised  the  president 
to  muster  into  the  service  fifty  thousand  men,  and  appro- 
priated ten  millions  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  report 
of  the  adjutant  general  showed  that  some  tweniy-six 
regiments  had  been  called  out,  and  when  the  late  requi- 
sition was  made  up,  there  would  be  some  thiriy-iwo  or 
thirty-three  thousand  volunteers  in  the  service — leaving 
seventeen  thousand  still  to  be  ordered  out  in  these  twelve 
months. 

Mr.  Burt,  of  S.  C.,  replied  to  Mr.  Thompson's  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  appointing  a lieutenant  general, 
and  maintained  that  there  was  no  analogy  between 
the  inducements  that  influenced  congress  lo  autho- 
rize the  appointment  of  General  Washington  lo  that 
office  and  the  present.  He  referred  to  the  corres- 
pondence between  Gen.  Washington  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  on  the  subject.  That  office  was  created 
for  Washington,  and  for  Washington  alone.  During 
the  trying  exigencies  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain,  no  9uch  measure  was  entertained.  Are  we 
compelled  to  resort  to  it  in  a war  with  Mexico?  We 
have  now  25,000  men  in  the  field,  and  we  have  a 


Taylor  and  a Scott, — yes,  a Scott.  Who  were  the 
officers  proposed  to  be  superceded?  One  that  has 
won  every  battle  in  which  he  has  been  engaged, — 
one  that,  at  its  last  session  this  house  was  heaping  ho- 
nors upon,  and  voted  him  a gold  medal,  and  authori- 
zed an  additional  major  general  to  the  U.  States  ar- 
my on  the  purpose  that  the  executive  might  appoint 
him  to  the  station.  He  was  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation, — 

The  hammer  of  the  chairman  fell.  Two  o’clock, 
the  hour  at  which  the  house  had  resolved  that  debate 
on  the  bill  in  committee  shall  terminate,  had  arrived, 
and  the  committee  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  seve- 
ral amendments  proposed. 

Mr.  Haralson,  moved  to  add  the  words  ‘‘during  the 
war  with  Mexico,”  to  a clause  of  the  first  section, 
and  “buglers”  lo  another  clause,  these  and  several 
other  verbal  amendments  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Jlslimun,  moved  to  insert  "Jhid  provided  further. 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint  to  any  of  the 
offices  authorized  by  this  act,  any  member  of  the 
present  congress  of  the  United  States.”  Adopted — 
ayes  97,  nays  76. 

Mr.  While,  proposed  to  amend  the  first  section  by 
adding,  “that  all  officers  and  privates  raised  in  vir- 
tue of  this  act,  shall  be  forthwith  discharged  upon 
a cesassion  of  hostilities  with  the  republic  of  Mex- 
ico.” 

On  this  question  tellers  were  called  for.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to — ayes  94,  nays  49. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  proposed  to  insert  “that  all 
officers  who  are  incompetent  or  disqualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  such  office,  be  discharged.” — 
Rejected. 

Mr.  Haralson,  moved  to  strike  out  the  5th  section 
of  the  bill.  The  law  just  passed  for  encouraging 
enlistments  rendered  the  section  superfluous.  It  was 
struck  out  accordingly. 

Mr.  Tibbatts'  amendment.  Volunteers  entering  for 
and  during  the  war,  on  being  honorably  discharged 
at  its  termination,  to  be  entitled  to  three  months  ad- 
ditional pay,  and  160  acres  of  public  land,  and  that 
$15  bounty  be  given  for  enlisting,  five  on  entering, 
and  ten  on  being  mustered  into  service.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  or  privates  in  the  U.  States  army, 
who  re-enlist,  or  volunteers  under  this  act  to  be  en- 
titled to  300  acres  of  land  on  being  honorably  dis- 
charged. The  widow  or  representative  of  the  regu- 
lar soldier,  volunteer,  or  militiaman  who  is  killed  or 
die  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  9ame  quantity  of  public  land  that  said  person 
would  have  been  entitled  to;  and  lastly,  aD  extra 
bounty  of  six  months  half  pay  for  persons  whose 
time  may  expire,  for  re-enlisting. 

Mr.  Haralson,  hoped  his  friend  from  Kentucky 
would  withdraw  this  amendment.  Mr.  Tibbalts  de- 
clined to  do  so. 

A number  of  amendments  were  proposed  to  Mr. 
Tibbalts1  amendment,  some  of  which  were  adopted, 
others  rejected.  The  question  was  then  taken  on 
his  amendment  as  amended,  and  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Haralson,  proposed  an  additional  section  to  the 
bill,  authorizing  an  engineer  corps,  which  was  re- 
jected— ayes  83,  nays  85. 

Mr.  Carroll,  from  the  military  committee,  propos- 
ed an  additional  section,  authorizing  five  additional 
surgeons  and  fifteen  additional  assistant  surgeons  in 
the  regular  army,  and  one  surgeon  and  one  addition- 
al surgeon  to  each  regiment  authorized  by  this  act; 
which  amendment  was  adopted. 

Another  amendment, submitted  by  Mr.  Boyd,  from 
the  military  committee,  relative  to  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, was  rejected. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  proposed  as  an  amendment,  an  in- 
crease of  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  was 
ruled  out  of  order.  He  appealed  from  the  decision, 
but  without  effect. 

Lieutenant  general.  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  proposed 
as  an  amendment,  an  additional  section,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a lieutenant  general  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

On  this  question,  tellers  were  demanded,  and 
great  interest  was  excited. 

The  vote  stood — ayes  84,  nays  67.  Ffty  members 
present  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  Ralhbun's  substitute  for  the  bill  came  next  in 
order.  It  proposed  substituting  volunteers  instead  of 
regular  troops,  to  carry  oil  the  war  with. 

After  being  slightly  mouified,  ihe  substitute  bill 
was  adopted — ayes  96,  nays  88. 

fl  he  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  sub- 
stitute bill  to  the  house. 

Lieutenant  general,  again.  Mr.  Thompson,  now  re- 
newed his  motion  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  a 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a lieutenant  gene- 
ral to  lake  command  of  the  army. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  appeared 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Benton, 
Jas.  Black,  Bowden,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brock- 
enbrougli,  IVm.  G.  Brown,  R,  Chapman,  Chase,  Chip- 


man,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Cullom,  Cunningham,  Dan- 
iel. De  Mott,  Douglass,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Fa- 
rail,  Foster,  Fries, Garvin,  Gordon, Grover,  Hamlin,  Har- 
manson,  Hastings,  Henly,  Hoge,  Hough,  G.  S.  Houston, 
Hungerford,  Chas.  J.  Ingersoll,  Jas.  H.  Johnson,  Jos. 
Johnson,  G W.  Jones,  S.  Jones,  Kaufman.  Kennedy, 

P.  King.  Leake.  Leib,  La  Sere,  Lumpkin,  McClean, 
McClernand,  MeCraie,  McDaniel,  Jos.  J.  McDowell, 
Jas.  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  B.  Martin, 
Morse,  Moulton,  Norris,  Payne,  Perrill.  Perry,  Phelps, 
Pilsbury,  Rath  bun,  Roberts,  Russell,  Sawyer,  Scam- 
mon,  Leo.  H.  Sims,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Starkwea- 
ther, St.  John,  Strong,  Jas.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Thurman,  Tread  way,  Wheaton.  Wick,  and  Wil- 
liams— 90. 

NAYS— Messrs  Abbott,  Arnold,  Ashmun,  Atkin- 
son, Barringer,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bell,  Jas.  A.  Black, 
Blanchard,  Brodhead,  M.  Brown,  Buffington.  Burl,  W. 
W.  Campbell,  J.  H Campbell,  Carioll,  Caihcart,  J.  G. 
Chapman,  A.  A.  Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cot- 
trell, Cranston,  Crozier,  Culver,  Dargan,  Darragh,  G. 
Davis,  Delano,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dobbin,  D 'ckcry, 
Ed  sail,  J.  H Ewing,  Ed  win  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Gentry, 
Giddings,  Giles,  Graham,  Grider,  Grinnell.  Hale,  Ham- 
pton, Haralson,  Harper,  Hilliard,  E.  B.  Holmes,  I.  E. 
Holmes,  Hopkins,  J.  W.  Houston,  E.  W.  Hubbard,  S. 
D.  Hubbard,  Hudson.  Washington  Hunt,  J.  B.  Hunt, 
Hunter.  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  A Johnson,  Daniel 
P.  King,  T.  B.  King,  Lawrence.  Leffier,  Levin,  Lewis, 
Long,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McGaughey,  McHenry, 
Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Niven.  Owen, 
Pendleton,  Pollock.  Ramsey.  Reid,  Ripley,  Riiter,  Ju- 
lius Rockwell,  J.  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk.  Sawtell, 
Schenck,  Seaman,  Seddon,  Severance,  Simpson,  Tru- 
man Smith,  A.  Smith,  Thos.  Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  Ste- 
phens, Strohm,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson,  B.  Thompson, 
Tibbatts,  Tilden,  Toombs,  Towns,  Trumbo,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Wentworth,  White,  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood- 
ruff, Woodward.  Wright,  Young,  and  Yost — 120. 

So  the  amendment  was  negatived — ayes  90,  nays 

120. 

The  next  question  was  upon  concurring  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  whole.  On  this  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Abbotl,  Anderson,  Arnold,  Ash- 
mun, Barringer,  Bell,  Benton,  Blanchard,  Milton  Brown, 
Buffington,  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Campbell,  Car- 
roll,  J.  G.  Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Cro- 
zier, Culver,  Cummins.  Darragh,  Garrett  Davis,  Delano, 
De  Mott,  Dixon,  Dockery,  John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H. 
Ewing,  Ficklin,  Fool,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Graham,  Gri- 
der, Grinnell,  Grover,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hampton,  Harper, 
Hilliard,  Hoge,  E.  B.  Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  S. 
D.  Hubbard,  Hudson. Washington  Hunt,  Jas.  B.  Hunt, 
Joseph  R Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  Andrew  Johnson,  Daniel 
P.  King.  Preston  King.  T.  B.  King,  Leib,  Levin,  Lewis, 
Long,  McClernand,  McGaughey, McHenry,  Mcllvaine, 
Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Norris,  Pendleton,  Pilsbury, 
Pollock,  Ramsey,  Rathbun,  Ripley,  Julius  Rockwell, 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Sea- 
man, Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb 
B.  Smith,  Robt.  Smith,  Stephens,  Strohm,  Thibodeaux, 
Thomasson,  Benj.  Thompson,  Tilden,  Toombs,  Trum- 
bo, Vance,  Vinton,  Wentworth,  Wheaton,  White,  Wil-- 
mot,  Winthrop,  Wood,  Woodruff,  Wright,  Young,  and 
Yost— 103. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bayly, 
Bedinger,  Jas.  Black,  Jas.  A.  Black,  Rowdon,  Bow- 
lin, Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  Broadhead,  Wm.  G.  Brown, 
Burt,  Cathcart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  R.  Chapman, 
Chase,  Chipman.  Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Constable,  Cot- 
trell,  Cullom,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Dilling- 
ham, Dobbin,  Douglass,  Dunlap,  Edsall,  Ellsworth,  Erd- 
man, Faran,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles,  Gordon,  Ha- 
ralson, Harmanson,  Hastings,  Henley,  I.  E.  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  Geo.  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hu- 
bard,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  Chas.  J Ingersoll,  James  H. 
Johnson,  Jos.  Johnson,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  S Jones,  Kauf- 
man, Kennedy,  Lawrence,  Leake,  Leffier,  La  Sere, 
Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClean,  McClelland,  Me- 
Crate,  McDaniel,  Jos.  J.  McDowell,  Jas.  McDowell, 
McKay.  John  P.  Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Moulton,  Ni- 
ven, Owen,  Payne,  Perriil,  Perry,  Phelps,  Reid,  Relfe, 
Ritter,  Roberts,  Russell,  Sawtclle,  Scammon,  Seddon, 
Leonard  II.  Sims,  Simpson,  Stanton,  Starkweather, 
Sr.  John,  Strong,  Jacob  Thompson,  James  Thompson, 
Thurman,  Tibbatts,  Towns,  Treadway,  Wick,  Wil- 
liams, and  Woodward— 104. 

So  the  substitute  bill  was  rejected. 

The  bill  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  as 
amended  in  committee  of  the  whole,  was  now  be- 
fore the  house. 

It  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  a third  time. 

The  previous  question  was  called  for  upon  its  pas- 
sage by  Mr.  Boyd.  A motion  was  mode  to  adjourn, 
on  which  the  vote  stood — ayes  92,  nays  91.  The 
Speaker  voted  in  the  negative,  and  it  was  lost, — but 
being  soon  renewed,  the  motion  prevailed — ayes  70, 
nays  49.  The  house  accordingly  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan-  11.  The  Oregon  territory  bill,  being 
the  special  order  of  the  day,  the  house  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  and  commenced  a spirited 
debate  on  its  provisions,  which  occupied  most  of  the 
day. 

Treasury  notes  and  loan  bill.  Mr.  McKay,  from  Ihe 
committee  on  ways  and  means  reported  a bill  autho- 
rizing the  issue  of  $23,000,000  in  treasury  notes, 
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none  to  be  of  less  denomination  than  $50,  and  to 
bear  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  redeema- 
ble within  two  years,  and  convertible  at  pleasure  of 
the  holders  into  United  States  Block; 

Or,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  authorizing  a 
loan  to  that  amount,  to  bear  interest  of  six  per  cent. 

The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  are  pledged  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  said 
loan. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  12.  After  a number  of  personal 
explanations  by  different  members — 

The  additional  army  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs  and  subsequently  amended, 
was  on  its  final  passage,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  when  the  house  last  adjourned. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky.,  stated  that  the  bill  as  it  now 
stood,  was  confessedly  defective.  He  enquired  if  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  previous  question  was  in 
order. 

The  Chair.  Not  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  house. 

Mr.  Boyd,  asked  the  house  to  accord  their  consent. 
He  wished  to  offer  several  amendments,  the  most 
important  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  raised  should 
be  disbanded  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Jlslimun,  would  object,  unless  a prohibition  of 
members  of  the  present  congress  to  offices  created 
by  the  bill  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Boyd,  was  opposed  to  that,  but  would  consent 
for  the  sake  of  saving  his  other  amendments. 

The  house  now  got  into  an  endless  labyrinth  on 
points  of  order,  on  which  much  was  said. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  in  the  first  place  to  take  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  stood 

Mr.  Boyd,  now  moved  a reconsideration,  which 
was  carried — ayes  137,  nays  55. 

Mr.  Boyd,  then  proposed  the  following  bill,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  bill  from  the  military  committee, 
and  on  which  he  called  for  the  previous  question: 

A BILL  to  raise  for  a limited  time  an  additional 
military  force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted , 8fc.,  That  in  addition  to  the  present 
military  establishment  of  the  United  States,  there 
shall  be  raised  and  organized,  under  the  direction  of 
the  president,  for  and  during  the  war  with  Mexico, 
one  regiment  of  dragoons  and  nine  regiments  of  in 
fanlry,  each  to  be  composed  of  the  same  number  and 
rank  of  commissioned  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  buglers,  musicians,  privates,  &c.  as  are  pro- 
vided for  a regiment  of  dragoons  and  infantry  re- 
spectfully under  existing  law  s,  and  who  shall  receive 
the  same  pay,  rations,  and  allowances,  according  to 
their  respective  grades,  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations,  and  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war: 
Provided,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  to 
appoint  such  of  the  commissioned  officers  authorized 
by  this  act  as  may  not  be  appointed  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  which  appointments  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  senate  at  their  next  session  for  their  advice 
and  consent. 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  during  the 
continuation  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  the  men  to  be  recruiled  for  the  regi- 
ments authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  unless  «ooner  discharged. 

Sec.  3.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rized, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  se- 
nate, to  appoint  one  additio  al  major  to  each  of  the 
regiments  of  dragoons,  artillery,  infantry,  and  rifle- 
men in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
taken  from  the  captains  of  the  army. 

Sec.  4-  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  to  each  of 
the  regiments  of  dragoons,  artillery,  infantry,  and 
riflemen,  there  shall  be  allowed  a regimental  quar- 
termaster, to  be  taken  from  the  subalterns  of  the 
line,  who  shall  be  allowed  ten  dollars  additional  pay 
per  month,  and  forage  for  two  horses. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
officers,  musicians,  and  privates  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  immediately  be  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  United  Slates  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Mexico. 

The  substitute  was  adopted. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  final  passage 
of  this  substituted  bill;  the  yeas  and  nays  were  call- 
ed. arid  stood — ayes  171,  nays  34. 

[The  yeas  and  nays  will  be  inserted  in  our  next.] 

Oregon  territorial  bill,  being  the  special  order  of  the 
day,  ttie  House  went  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
and  proceded  to  its  consideration. 

The  qualification  for  voters — and  for  office — whether 
inhabitants  not  naturalized  should  or  should  not  have 
the  right  of  suffrage — whether  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise should  extend  oyer  said  territory — ail  were 


debated  and  various  propositions  urged  respecting 
them  severally.  At  four  o’clock  the  committee 

rose. 

Appropriation  bills — Mr.  McKay  from  the  commit- 
tee on  ways  and  means,  reported, 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bills  for  the 
year  ending  20th  June  1843. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  estimates.  Among  the  items,  however,  are 
$10,375  for  the  payment  of  the  sub-treasurers,  and 
$4,500  for  a Charge  des  Affaires  for  Peru.  The  es- 


timates are 

Members  of  congress  $755,000 

Contingent  150,000 

Officers  39,000 

Senators,  contingent.  75,000 

The  House  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  14.  The  solemnities  of  Sena- 
tor Pennybecker's  funeral  took  place. 


THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OF  MR  PRESTON  KING,  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JAN.  5,  1847. 

[The  importance  which  the  party  Journals  attach 
to  the  foliowing  explanations  induces  us  to  insert 
them  at  large.  It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  papers 
that  the  speech  was  substantially  at  least,  prepared 
at  Albany  by  the  partizans  of  Gocernor  Wright, 
and  that  they  express  the  future  policy  recognized  by 
the  Northern  democracy.  The  Albany  Argus  en- 
dorses Mr.  King's  remarks.] 

Mr.  Preston  King  asked  leave  to  make  a personal 
explanation;  leave  being  unanimously  given,  Mr. 
King  said: 

Mr.  Speaker — I find  in  the  Union  of  this  morning! 
a paragraph  alluding,  I presume,  to  a bill  which  I 
yeslerdary  asked  leave  to  introduce.  The  editor  of 
the  Union,  it  is  very  evident,  mistakes  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  I desire  briefly  to  slate  the  reasons  and 
opinions  which  induced  me  to  propose  the  measure; 
and  that  I may  not  be  misunderstood,  1 hare  written 
what  1 propose  to  say.  Sir,  in  proposing  to  intro- 
duce that  bill,  I had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  or 
anticipate  the  action  of  the  standing  committee  from 
which  it  came  to  the  house  at  the  last  session;  but 
was  governed  solely' by  the  desire  to  bring  the  sub- 
jects, presented  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  the 
early  consideration  and  action  of  the  house.  The 
bill  embraces  two  principal  features — one  placing  an 
amount  of  money  at  the  discretion  of  the  president, 
to  be  used  in  negotiating  a peace  with  Mexico,  if  an 
opporlunily  shall  occur  when  the  president  shall 
deem  it  proper  to  use  this  money  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace;  the  other  excluding  slavery  from 
any  territory  which  the  United  Stales  may  hereafter 
acquire,  being  the  provision  offered  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Wilmot],  and 
adopted  as  a part  of  this  peace  measure  by  the  house 
of  representatives  August  last.  I will  frankly 
say,  that  if  1 had  not  supposed  that  there  was  a dis- 
position in  some  quarters  silently  to  give  the  free 
principle  of  the  Wilmot  proposition  the  go-by,  and 
by  smothering  and  avoiding  action  upon  it  to  give 
further  extension  to  the  dominions  of  slavery  at  the 
expense  of  free  territory,  1 should  not  at  this  time 
have  brought  forward  this  hill.  The  president  re- 
commended, and  reiterates  his  recommendation,  of  a 
law  granting  the  two  millions. 

Mr.  Payne  here  rose  and  said:  I rise  to  a point  of 
order.  In  making  a personal  explanation,  the  gen- 
tleman had  no  right  to  go  into  a general  speech,  in 
explanation  and  defence  of  a bill,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  congress  for  its  action. 

Mr.  R.  Chapman,  (without  rising).  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Wentworth.  1 hope  the  gentleman  will  have 
liberty  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Payne.  1 ask  a decision  of  the  chair. 

The  speaker.  It  is  not  the  business  or  duty  of  the 
chair  to  decide  what  constitutes  a personal  explana- 
tion. Gentlemen  are  as  competent  to  decide  that,  as 
is  the  speaker.  All  rules  have  been  suspended,  and 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  chair,  to  say,  whether 
the  gentleman  is  out  of  order,  when  there  is  no  rule 
govetning  him  at  present. 

M r.  Payne.  Does  the  “hour  rule’’  apply?  [laughter.] 

The  speaker.  Oh!  certainly!  [renewed  laughter.] 

Mr.  King  proceeded — If  coupled  with  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  I would  cheerfully  grant  the  money.  But  I 
would  have  the  free  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso 
enacted  into  law,  whether  this  bill  passes  or  not. — 
The  time  has  come  when  this  republic  should  de- 
clare by  Uw  that  it  will  not  be  made  an  instrument 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. That  the  boundaries,  institutions  and  princi- 
ples of  our  republic  must  and  will  extend,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  present  war  must  result  in  an  ex- 
tension of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  A 


peace  honorable  to  this  conntry  cannot  be  concluded 
without  indemnity  from  Mexico  in  territory.  It  is 
whispered  that  it  will  not  do  to  propose  a law  that 
any  territory  should  be  free  territory,  because  a 
southern  administration  will  take  no  territory  unless 
it  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  territory  shall  be 
open  to  slavery.  I will  not  listen  to  or  harbor  so 
monstrous  an  idea.  Every  inch  of  Texas  was  yielded 
to  slavery.  1 know  that  it  was  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  possession  of  slavery  by  many  who  supposed 
the  acquisition  of  Texas  mi;ht  be  hazarded  by  env 
dissension  about  the  terms  so  strenuously  insisted  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  the  slave  states;  but,  with 
Texas,  the  extension  of  slavery,  it  was  supposed, 
would  stop.  Jt  was  hoped  the  south  would  not  de- 
sire to  carry  it  where  it  does  not  now  exist.  Is  this 
so?  The  two  millions  are  distinctly,  urgently,  {and 
repeatedly  recommended  by  the  president  to  be  ap- 
propriated. There  is  no  other  purpose  for  which 
this  appropriation  can  be  wanted,  except  in  connex- 
ion with  a cession  of  territory  by  Mexico.  Mexico 
already  owes  us  unpaid  indemnities  for  acknowledg- 
ed and  adjudicated  spoliations  on  our  commerce.  I 
repeat,  we  must  have  territory  from  Mexico,  and 
there  can  be  no  harm  or  impropriety  in  stating  what 
circumstances  and  every  action  of  our  government 
proclaims  to  the  world  us  clearly  and  as  unerringly 
as  words  could  do. 

Shall  the  territory,  now  free,  which  shall  come 
under  our  jurisdiction,  be  free  territory,  open  to  set- 
tlement by  the  laboring  man  of  the  free  states,  or 
shall  it  be  slave  territory,  given  up  to  slave  labor?— 
One  or  other  it  must  be — it  cannot  be  both.  The 
labor  of  the  free  white  men  and  women,  and  of  their 
children,  cannot,  and  will  not,  eat  and  drink,  and  lie 
down,  and  rise  up  with  the  black  labor  of  slaves — free 
white  will  not  be  degraded  by  sucli  association.  If 
slavery  is  not  excluded  by  law,  the  presence  of  the 
slave  will  exclude  the  laboring  while  man.  Tba 
young  men  who  went  with  their  axes  into  the  fo- 
rests, and  hewed  out  of  the  wilderness  such  state* 
as  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  and  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  would  never  have  con- 
sented, hi  the  workshops  or  in  the  field  to  be  coupl- 
ed with  negro  slaves.  These  powerful  common- 
wealths have  sprung  up  in  the  great  West  within  the 
memory  of  a single  generation,  free,  populous  and 
flourishing  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  of  the 
men  of  the  revolution.  One  act  of  this  government 
did  more  for  them  than  all  other  acts  ol  legislation. 
It  was  the  ordinance  of  July,  1787,  by  which  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  except  lor  crime,  was  for- 
ever prohibited  in  all  the  territory  of  the  U.  State* 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  brave  and 
patriotic  generation  who  achieved  our  independence 
and  established  the  republic,  did  nol  hesitate  about 
passing  such  an  act.  They  Llius  saved  these  now 
populous  and  powerful  slates  from  the  evils  of  slave- 
ry and  a black  population.  Shall  we  hesitate  to  do 
the  sa. ne  thing  for  territory  where  slavery  does  now 
exist?  1 trust  nol.  The  man  who  has  wealth  or 
credit  to  purchase  a plantation,  and  become  the 
owner  of  slaves,  may  settle  and  reside  without  social 
degradation  in  a country  where  slavery  exists.  Nol  so 
with  the  laboring  white  man.  He  cannot  go  without 
social  degradation,  and  he  therefore  will  not  go.  Ho 
is  excluded  quite  as  effectually  as  he  could  be  by 
law.  Ttie  mere  presence  of  slavery,  wherever  it 
exists,  degrades  the  condition,  the  respectability,  the 
character  of  labor.  A ialse  and  misctiievous  public 
opinion  regarding  the  condition  and  respectability  of 
labor  is  produced  by  its  presence;  and  false  and  re- 
creant to  his  race  and  to  his  constituency  would  bo 
any  representative  of  free  while  men  and  womeu 
who  should,  by  his  vote,  place  free  white  labor  upon 
a condition  of  social  equably  with  the  labor  of  tho 
black  slave.  Equally  false  would  he  be  who,  upoo 
any  pretence,  should  by  inaction  and  evasion  of  tho 
question,  produce  the  same  degrading  result. 

Ttie  measure  which  1 had  the  honor  to  propose 
presented  this  subject  to  the  house.  I cannot,  and 
of  course  do  not,  claim  any  originality  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  bill,  one  feature  oi  winch  comes  from  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  president  in  his  spe- 
cial message  to  congress  ol  the  iasL  session;  the  other 
from  the  motion  ol  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Wilmot]  and  the  adoption  of  his  proposition  by 
the  house  when  the  bill  was  considered  and  parsed. 
The  bill  is  again,  in  the  annual  message  of  the  pre- 
sident, at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  strongly 
recommended  to  Lite  luvorable  attention  of  coDgress. 
t he  history  of  the  measure  is  known  to  the  house 
and  the  country.  It  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives at  the  last  session,  Jate  on  the  Saturday 
night  next  preceding  Monday,  the  10th  of  August, 
on  w hich  day  congress  had  uecided  to  adjourn  at  12 
o’clock  at  noon.  Many  other  important  biils  were 
still  pending  in  the  senate,  to  be  decided  in  tne  fore- 
noon of  Monday,  and  tins  bill,  taken  up  m the  last 
hour  of  the  session  of  the  senate,  did  not  receive  the 
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final  action  of  a vole  upon  its  passage,  hut  was  lost 
by  not  having  been  voted  upon,  and  without  the  de- 
cision of  the  senate.  This  measure,  in  a time  of 
war,  is  recommended  by  the  president,  and  should 
be  acted  on  by  congress  as  a peace  measure;  and  it 
is  evident  to  the  country  and  to  the  world,  that  how- 
ever vigorously  it  may  be  deemed  just  and  proper  to 
prosecute  the  war,  while  war  or  causes  of  war  ex- 
ist, still  the  desire  for  honorable  peace  is  a senti- 
ment strong  as  ever  with  our  government;  and  this 
measure,  recommended  by  the  president,  is  evidence 
that  no  intention  exists  in  negotiating  a peace  to  de- 
mand terms  other  than  such  as  are  honorable  both  to 
this  country  and  to  Mexico.  Of  the  causes  of  the 
war,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  commenced,  it  would 
scarcely  be  proper  for  me  now  to  speak;  even  if 
it  were,  these  topics  have  been  discussed  at  very 
considerable  length  by  those  much  more  able  to  elu- 
cidate them  than  I am.  I am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve a war  with  Mexico  was  inevitable,  after  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  upon  the  terms  selected  by  pre- 
sident Tyler,  should  be  consummated.  Whether  the 
alternative  mode  presented  by  congress,  or  any  other 
mode  or  terms  would  have  avoided  war,  it  is  now, 
perhaps  useles  to  inquire.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  Stales  was  believed  to  be  desired  by 
the  people  of  both  countries,  and  Texas  was  annex- 
ed. The  right  of  annexation  by  two  independent 
nations  cannot  be  questioned.  But  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua,  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  Mexicans 
held  disputed  possession,  and  to  get  Santa  Fe,  where 
the  Mexican  authorities  and  people  held  undisputed 
possession,  the  use  of  force  was  necessary.  The  use 
of  force  between  nations  to  decide  a disagreement 
between  them,  is  war.  The  use  of  force  and  of  mi- 
litary power  was  necessary,  I repeat,  to  expel  the 
Mexican  authorities  from  all  these  provices  claimed 
by  Texas,  unless  Mexico  should  cede  them  by  nego- 
tiation. But  Mexico  not  only  refused  to  abandon 
Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua,  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  and  Santa  Fe,  on  the  north  of  Texas, 
but  she  even  asserted  a claim  upon  Texas  itself,  and 
declared  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  would  be  regarded  by  her  as  an  act  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  against  Mexico.  When 
measures  for  the  annexation  ol  Texas  were  adopted 
by  our  government,  Mexico  withdrew  her  minister 
from  Washington,  refused  to  renew  negotiations,  ar.d 
prepared  to  wage  war.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  on  the  Texan  side  of  that  river,  the  armies 
of  the  two  nations  met,  hostilities  commenced,  and 
actual  war  was  waged  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  what  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  a stale  of  war.  The  enemies  of  the 
country  should  be  his  enemies — her  friend*  his 
friends.  A curdial  support  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  should  be  sustained  while  the  war  lasts. 
The  war  should  be  terminated  whenever  au  honora 
ble  peace  can  be  obtained,  and  not  before.  The  bill 
which  I propose,  and  still  propose  to  introduce, 
looks  to  such  a termination  of  the  war,  while  its 
first  feature — the  two  million  appropriation — more 
cleatly  discloses  w hat  it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny, 
or  attempt  to  conceal,  that  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, at  least  of  the  Californias  and  New  Mexico, 
as  air  indemnity  for  the  war,  as  well  as  for  previous 
wrongs  and  injuries  against  our  government  and  ci- 
tizens, will  be  insisted  upon  by  the  government  of 
the  United  Stales,  but  upon  terms  liberal  and  hono 
rable  to  Mexico.  It  contains  also  a principle  in  the 
provision,  proposed  by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
more  important  that  the  war  itself.  A principle 
with  which  Mexico,  in  arranging  her  terms  of  peace, 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  with  which  1 do  not  under- 
stand that  it  is  proposed  by  anybody,  she  ihould  have 
anything  to  do.  It  is  no  subject  of  treaty  specula- 
tion unless  the  treaty  making  powers  of  the  two  go- 
vernments, shall,  of  their  own  free  will,  clicose  to 
make  it  so.  it  is  a question  purely  our  own,  and 
pertaining  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  This 
principle  excludes  slavery  from  any  territory  which 
may  hereafter  be  added  to  this  country.  This  prin- 
ciple 1 deem  to  be  of  vital  importance;  and  should 
be  very  much  gratified  if  it  could  receive  the  unani- 
mous assent  and  approbation  of  congress.  This, 
however,  1 do  not  expect.  The  same  interest  which 
pertinaciously  insisted  upon  extending  slavery  over 
Texas  still  desires,  i apprehend,  its  further  extension. 
This  should  not  be  so.  For  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  U.  States  the  governments  therepublic  is  not 
responsible.  It  was  planted  here  while  the  country 
was  colonies  of  G.  Britain;  and  its  existence  or  con- 
tiouance  is  not  a question  for  the  government  of  the 
union — it  belongs  exclusively  to  each  state  for  itself. 
The  bill  proposed  presents  no  question  of  abolition- 
ism. It  is  the  antagonist  of  abolitionism,  denying 
any  constitutional  power  in  the  federal  government 
to  meddle  in  any  w ay  with  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  the  limits  of  a state.  No  free  state  in  the 


union  has  ever  held  or  asserted  the  right  or  authority 
of  the  federal  government  to  abolish  or  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  state.  But  while  every  free 
state  has  always  maintained,  and  stands  ready  to 
maintain,  the  constitution  in  all  its  compromises — it 
cannot  be  supposed  the  people  of  the  free  states 
will  approve  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  fede- 
ral government  to  extend  indifinitely  the  institution 
of  slavery  over  territory  which  is  now  free.  With 
the  abolition  of  slavery  the  congress  of  the  union  can 
have  nothing  to  do;  but  it  would  be  an  equally  wide 
departure  Irom  the  constitution,  and  from  every 
sound  principle  upon  which  our  republican  institu- 
tions are  founded,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  should  be  instrumental  in  extending  slavery 
in  any  direction,  or  in  converting  free  territory  into 
Blave  territory.  To  avoid  this  result,  it  is  necessary 
that  congress  shall  provide  by  law  against  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  any  territory  which  hereafter 
may  become  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  shall  not  be  included  within  the  limits  of  a 
slate.  Whenever  any  territory  shall  have  obtained 
a population  sufficient  lor  ihe  formation  of  a state 
government,  and  shall  have  formed  a stale  constitu- 
tion and  been  admitted  into  the  union  as  a state,  then 
the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
question  of  slavery  for  that  territory  and  peuple, 
thus  admitted  as  a state,  ceases.  Then  say  they  who 
oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  why 
not  let  the  question  alone,  and  leave  it  to  the  stales 
and  people  themselves  to  determine  whether  the 
state  shall  be  a slave  state  or  a free  state?  This  in- 
quiry and  reasoning  13  suspicious  and  plausible;  but 
the  simplest  examination  on  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  will  show  that  it  is  unsound  and  false. — 
If  left  alone,  slaves,  more  or  less,  will  be  earned  to 
the  new  territory;  and  if  the  country,  while  it  re- 
mains a territory,  should  be  settled  by  a population 
holding  slaves,  the  new  and  additional  question  of 
abolition  is  presented,  and  in  order  to  get  a free 
slate,  slavery  must  first  be  abolished.  This  embar- 
rassment in  a new  community,  without  means  to  in- 
demnify the  owners,  would  be  an  obstacle  almost 
insurmountable,  and  the  new  state  would  be  very 
tar  from  being  free  to  choose  between  becoming  a 
free  state  or  a slave  state.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
country,  while  it  remains  a territory  shall  be  settled 
by  a free  population,  from  which  slavery  is  exclud- 
ed— then,  when  a slate  government  is  formed,  the 
state  and  the  people  would  be  unembarrassed  by  any 
pecuniary  interests  on  questions  of  vested  right,  and 
be  free  to  decide  whether  the  state  should  be  a free 
slate  or  a slave  stale.  In  order,  then,  to  secure  this 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  slate  and  to  the  people, 
slavery  must  be  excluded  from  the  country  while  it 
shall  be  a territory,  and  until  it  shall  become  a state. 
Bull  w ill  not  pursue  the  subject  now.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all,  as  I think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all,  that  the  character  of  the  population  in  the  ter- 
ritory will  determine  the  character  of  the  state, 
when  that  territory  shall  be  erected  into  a state.  If 
the  territory  has  a slave  population  of  only  one  fourth 
or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number,  it  will  be  a slave 
state.  If  a free  population  while  a territory,  it  will 
be  a free  slate.  Exclude  slavery  from  a territory  not 
within  the  limns  of  a slate,  and  1 am  willing  the  ter- 
ritory shall  determine  for  itself,  when  it  becomes  a 
state,  what  shall  be  its  character.  Many  of  the 
states  iu  which  slavery  existed  when  the  union  was 
formed,  have  abolished  the  institution.  No  instance 
of  any  one  of  the  stales  from  which  slaves  have  been 
excluded,  can  be  found  where  the  state  or  the  peo- 
ple have  determined  to  introduce  slavery.  If  con- 
gress shall  refuse  at  this  session  to  make  thiB  free 
principle  a law,  tho  arms  of  the  republic  will  con- 
quer free  lerilory,  upon  which  slavery  will  be  plant- 
ed. 1 desire  the  adoption  of  the  free  principle,  be- 
cause I believe  it  to  be  just  to  the  free  states — just 
to  the  white  men  who  fight  our  battles,  and  constitute 
the  strength  of  the  country  in  peace  or  war,  because 
1 believe  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
our  government,  and  because  I believe  it  will  tend 
to  improve  the  condition  and  character  of  labor  in 
the  whole  country;  and  who  will  deny  that  in  a re- 
public it  would  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  govern- 
ment to  elevate  and  dignify  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  labor?  Unless  this  measure  shall  be  brought 
before  the  house  by  a committee,  or  in  some  other 
way,  1 shall  continue  to  urge  the  bill  1 proposed 
yesterday  upon  the  attention  of  the  house. 

Mr.  George  S.  Houston  here  rose  and  said:  Mr. 
Speaker,  1 think  the  gross  fraud  upon  the  rules  of 
this  house  just  perpetrated  requires  some  action, — 
[Cries  of  ‘ order” — “order.”]  I offer  a resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  read.  It  proposed  that 
if  twenty  five  members  object  to  any  personal  ex- 
planation it  should  be  refused. 

Mr.  Houston.  1 move  to  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

The  speader  remarked  that  the  resolution  was  not 
,ben  in  order. 


Mr.  Houston  then  remarked,  that  in  order  to  pre 
veni  him  In  m heina  hereafter  misunderstood,  he  in 
tended  to  object  to  all  applications  for  an  opporluni 
ty  to  make  personal  explanations,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  rules  of  the  house  from  violation. 
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Magnetic  Telegraphs. — Improvements continu® 
to  be  announced.  An  Electric  Telegraph  Company* 
proprietors  of  Coke  & Wheatstones’  patent,  are  about 
to  adopt  an  improvement  patented  by  Highton  & Rug- 
by, which  consists  of  substituting  gold  leaf,  with  a 
magnet  placed  near  it,  for  the  former  coil  of  wire 
and  magnetic  needles.  It  is  represented  as  furnish- 
ing an  apparatus  costing  not  one  twentieth  of  the 
price  of  the  old; — as  being  more  portable,  can  be 
carried  about  in  the  pocket,  and  applied  in  a few 
moments  any  where,  for  any  temporary  purpose.  By 
a slight  change  of  the  keys  or  handles  any  number  of 
signals  may  be  made  with  each  slip  of  gold  leaf, 
which,  being  without  weight  or  momentum,  drops 
dead,  without  the  oscillation,  or  swinging,  which 
takes  place  with  the  needles.  A battery  of  a single 
cell  will  work  100  miles  of  wire,  and  communica- 
tions may  be  made  simultaneously  to  every  point  of 
the  compass.  It  is  even  said  to  expedite  the  motion 
of  the  electric  fluid, — which  the  inventors  will  par- 
don us  for  being  a little  skeptical  about. 

The  estimate  of  Professor  Morse,  presented  to  con- 
gress two  years  since  when  his  project  for  a telegra- 
phic line  between  the  capital  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
more was  before  that  body,  was,  that  telegraphic 
communications  could  be  made  at  the  rate  of  30  let- 
ters per  minute.  I he  anuual  message  of  Governor 
Young,  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  delivered  on 
the  5th  instant,  was  telegraphed  from  Albany  to  Ihe 
city  of  New  York  in  two  hours  and  a half.  It  con- 
tained 25,000  letters,  and  averaged  83  letters  per 
minute, — two  instruments  being  used  in  the  Albany 
office. 

The  line  of  telegraph  connecting  Philadelphia  with 
Pittsburg  is  in  operation.  Books  are  to  be  opened 
in  a few  days  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a com- 
pany to  connect  Washington  city  with  New  Orleans, 
by  a route  through  Cnarleston,  S.  C. 

The  Cincinnati  Signal  of  the  29th  ult.  says:  Mr.  E. 
Case,  jr,  of  this  city,  has  effected  a contract  with 
Mr  Kendall  and  .vir.  Smith,  for  the  construction  of 
a line  ol  telegraph  from  Philadelphia,  through  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  Natchez  and  New  Or- 
leans. The  work  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

Dividends . — The  N.  York  and  Buffalo  Magnetic 
Telegraph  company  have  divided  3 per  cent,  for  the 
five  months,  ending  7th  February.  This  is  the  first 
magnetic  dividend  ever  declared.  The  earnings  of 
the  line  have  been  about  $11,090  since  7th  Sept.,  of 
which  the  expenses  have  absorbed  about  one  third. 
Of  this  dividend  the  patentees  get  $2700,  which  may 
be  considered  the  first  practical  result  of  this  great 
discovery. 

Explosives. — Professor  Schonbein  has  addressed  a 
letter  from  Bale,  to  the  London  Times,  complaining 
that  certain  chemists  both  in  England  and  even  in 
the  French  Academy,  had  declared  his  gun  cotton  to 
be  no  other  than  Branconnet’s  and  Pelouze’s  Xyoloi- 
dine.  He  says  the  latter  is  readily  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  form  together  a sort  of  varnish,  whereas 
his  ow  n gun  cotton  exhibits  its  full  weight  and  explo- 
sive form  after  being  in  contact  for  hours  with  the 
acid.  He  states  that  there  are  other  proofs  of  a dif- 
ference, which  he  will  hereafter  explain. 

The  explosive  material  has  been  employed  with 
decided  success  in  blasting  rock,  &c. 

We  see  an  account  given  in  the  Paris  Institute  of 
Science,  of  a pound  of  cotton  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion for  an  experiment  in  blasting  at  the  quarries  at 
lsey.  The  cotton  after  being  moistened,  n as  placed 
to  dry  neara  stove,  the  door  of  the  room  being  closed, 
l.v  the  evening  on  entering  the  room  with  a lighted 
candle,  the  moment  the  light  fell  upon  the  surround- 
ing air  the  the  cotton  exploded,  doing  great  damage. 

Some  experienced  chemists  at  Philadelphia  the 
other  day,  lifted  and  slightly  displaced  the  roof  of  a 
house  in  which  they  had  placed  nine  ounces  of  cotton 
to  dry,  after  saturating  it.  The  mild  heat  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  or  something  else,  occasioned  it  to 
explode. 

D.  vV.  Fenner,  of  the  Stockton  artillery,  and  a vo- 
lunteer named  Brindle,  of  Danville,  were  amusing 
themselves  firing  a pistol  with  gun  cotton — ihe  cot- 
ton prematurely  exploded,  killing  Lewis  Melisse, 
aged  about  seventeen. 

Pi olessor  Leiber,  of  South  Carolina  College,  has 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Palmetto  State  Banner,  in 
which,  alter  referring  to  Dr.  Ellet’s  having  prepared 
explosive  cotton,  in  October  ia&t,  immediately  afier 
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reading  of  the  German  Professor’s  discovery,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  congratulate  and  moralize  upon  the  effect  of 
the  discovery. 

“And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  congratulate  you  and 
all  of  us  on  this  new  discovery;  not  only  in  a pecuni- 
ary sense,  because  it  may  favorably  affect  our  staple 
article — not  only  because  the  gun  cotton  will  proba- 
bly make  cheaper  an  exploding  and  projecting  mate- 
rial of  vast  use  in  the  world,  (and  whatever  article 
of  extensive  application  be  made  cheaper,  is  so  much 
gain  for  mankind,)  but  1 believe  we  shall  have  rea- 
son to  congratulate  ourselves  in  a higher  sense.  This 
gun  cotton  will  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  one  of  the 
chief  materials  used  in  war;  it  will,  therefore,  great- 
ly increase  warlike  deslructivenese;  and,  so  far  as 
history  teaehes  us,  we  find  that  whatever  has  increas- 
ed the  intensity  of  martial  destructiveness,  be  it  by 
giving  a more  deadly  power  to  the  materials,  by  the 
increase  of  armies,  by  their  greater  moveability,  or 
by  the  continuation  of  campaigns  through  all  seasons, 
has  always  tended  to  shorten  wars  and  promote 
peace.  We  know  now  of  no  seven  years  wars,  thir- 
ty years  wars,  Peloponnesian  wars.  Gigantic  wars 
are  short,  like  violent  fevers;  sanguinary,  teasing 
feuds,  like  festering  cancers,  and  the  everlasting  in 
ternecine  slaughters  of  the  hunter  tribes,  keep  whole 
continents  unpeopled.  1 remember  that  a Prussian 
geneial,  of  the  highest  scientific  standing,  once  said, 
in  my  hearing,  “the  lime  will  come  when  a man  will 
be  ahle  to  carry  destruction  to  five  hundred  men  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  there  will  be  peace  on 
earth.”  He  was  the  same  general  who  thought  it 
not  impossible  to  surround  large  cities,  of  such  mo- 
ment, both  in  modern  civilization  and  modern  wars, 
with  galvanic  batteries  of  a magnitude  that  whole 
battalions  might  be  struck  down  at  their  approach  as 
by  concentrated  lightning.  Eminent  philosophers 
have  long  thought  that  if  gunpowder  were  cheaper  it 
might  be  advantageously  used  as  a propelling  power 
of  machinery  and  railway  cars.  May  not  gun  cotton 
prove  an  efficient  agent  of  this  sort,  especially  if  we 
consider  that  the  danger  of  gunpowder,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  regulating  successive  explosions,  must  al- 
ways have  proved  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
adopting  it  as  a propelling  agent’— difficulties  which 
gun  goiton  will  not  offer. 

Copper  Mines.— In  Australia,  near  Mount  Arden, 
and  about  45  miles  from  the  head  of  the  gulf,  a mound 
has  been  discovered  which  is  said  to  be  literally  a 
mass  of  copper,  which  it  would  lake  ages  to  remove! — 
The  spot  has  been  visited  by  the  lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. 

Robert  Burns,  the  poet,  died  on  the  21st  July, 
1796.  From  October  1795,  to  January  following,  he 
was  confined  to  the  house,— complaining  of  “rheuma- 
tism, loss  of  appetite,”  “deprived  of  refreshing  sleep, 
dejected  spirits.”  He  wrote  to  Thompson  about  the 
latter  date,  “I  close  my  eyes  in  miser/  and  open  them 
without  hope.” 

Shakspeare’s  Residence,  so  long  preserved  as  it 
was  let t by  the  inimitable  writer,  and  visited  by 
thousands  every  year,  as  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  genius,  is  about  to  be  sold  at  auction,  in  virtue  of 
a decree  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  of  the 
owner,  lately  deceased. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Vermont. — Congressional  election. — on  a third  trial, 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  plurality  of  votes  elect. — 
The  election  for  the  remaining  vacancy  in  4th  district, 
come  off  on  the  5th  instant,  and  Lewis  H.  Peck,  Esq., 
the  nominee  of  the  administration  pirty  was  elected. 

Massachusetts. — Finances. — The  annual  report  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  state  was  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture last  week.  The  actual  revenue  of  the  year  is  over 
$14,000  more  ihar.  the  ordinary  expenditures;  and  there 
remains  a balance  of  cash  on  hand  of  $S,658  57,  after 
having  paid  the  balance  of  money  borrowed  in  1845, 
which  was  due  in  January,  1846,  say  $36,800,  together 
with  the  note  to  the  Phoenix  Bank  of  $6,000,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  five  per  cent,  debt  of  1842,  amounting 
to  $37,140.  The  commonwealth  now  appears  to  be  out 
of  bebt,  except  on  account  of  its  subscription  to  the 
western  railroad  of  $1,000,000,  due  in  1857,  and  its 
loans  to  various  railroad  corporations  of  about  $5,000, - 
000. 

Marriage  statistics  — The  report  of  the  secretary  of 
state  shows,  that  during  1846  there  took  place  in  the 
slate  exclusive  of  Boston,  5,263  marriages,  being  400 
more  than  in  1845.  Between  bachelors  and  maids, 
the  number  of  marriages  was  3,831.  Widowers  and 
maids  503;  widowers  and  widows,  215.  In  the  matter 
of  ages,  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  all  the  facts.  694 
women  are  put  down  as  “the  age  not  stated.’’  1 here 
were  66  young  men  under  20  married— half  of  them  to 
women  under  20. 


New  York. — Slate  finances. — The  comptroller’s  re- 
port of  this  state  has  been  published,  and  we  present,  in  a 
condensed  form,  all  its  essential  statements  in  regard  to 
the  state  finances.  The  new  constitution  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  an  immediate  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  current  demands  on  the  treasury 
as  well  as  for  the  interest  on  loans,  &c-  The  general 
fund  is  that  on  which  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment are  charged.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
total  sum  charged  on  that  fund  was  $1,223,816;  and  its 
receipts  were  $1,137,346,  showing  a deficit  in  receipts 
to  pay  expenses  of  $86,471).  The  sum  annually  appro- 
priated lo  the  purposes  of  education  is  $453,970;  and  the 
amount  paid  last  year,  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund,  was  $246,308;  the  actual  amount  of 
that  revenue  was  $276,668.  The  following  annual  pay- 
ments which  have  hitherto  been  made,  will  cease  under 
the  new  constitution — 


G.  W.  Seminary 

$2,300 

University  of  N.  Y. 

6,000 

Geneva  College 

6,000 

Hamilton  College 

3,000 

Albany  Medical  College 

1,000 

N.  Y.  Eye  Infirmary 

1,000 

Geneva  Med.  School 

1,000 

The  Canal  Funds,  consisting  of  the  canals  them- 
selves, and  the  revenue  derived  from  them,  are  thus  set 
forth — 

Cost.  Tolls  for  year. 
Erie  Canal  $7,143,789  86  ? ,QO  ... 

Erie  enlargement  12,989.851  76  j 

Champlain  Canal  1,257,604  26  114,169  05 

Oswego  Canal  565,537  25  60,101  35 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  237,000  00  29,395  23 

Crooked  Lake  Canal  156,776  00  1,846  37 

Chemung  Canal  643,600  5S  15,862  99 

Chenango  Canal  2,420.000  00"  25,578  76 

Black  River  Canal  1,565,000  00 

Genesee  Valley  Canal  3,885,000  00  24,182  60 

Oneida  Lake  Canal  50,000  00  602  41 

Oneida  River  improvement  69,276  13 


with  interest  on  this  sum  for  22  years. 

The  precedingstatement  shows,  that  du- 
ring the  22|  years,  the  state  must  pay 
an  account  of  interest  for  money  bor- 
rowed, the  sum  of  $17,221,092  93 

There  has  been  paid  for  interest  on  the 
canal  debt,  from  1817,  to  September 
30;h,  1846,  29  years  13,833,566  90 

Add  payments  of  interest  on  railroad 
stocks,  from  1842  to  Sept.  30th,  1846,  929,770  61 

And  it  makes  a total  paid  and  to  be  paid 
for  interest,  of  $31,985,230  41 

The  comptroller  goes  into  an  argument  against  the 
system  of  loaning  money  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
works  and  expresses  great  thankfulness  for  the  provi- 
sions of  ihe  new  constitution  upon  this  point.  The  two 
sinking  funds  will  pay  the  debt  due  in  1847  and  leave 
a surplus  of  $374  521;  besides  the  tenth  of-a-mill  tax, 
amounting  to  $52,217.  In  the  years  1848  and  1849,  there 
will  be  a deficiency  of  $2,398,949. 

The  condition  and  progress  of  the  state  debt  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  (able;  the.  first  column  shows  the 
amount  of  stale  stock  issued  and  loaned  to  railroad  and 
canal  corporations;  the  second  column  the  sum  borrow-  ' 
ed  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  government,  including 
the  stock  issued  to  John  Jacob  Astor;  the  third  column 
shows  the  amount  of  unredeemed  stock  issued  on  ac- 
count of  the  several  canals;  and  the  fourth,  the  total  of 
the  whole  debt. 


$30,987,335  94  $2,761,121  10 
The  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
canals  ($30,987,335  94)  at  5j  per  cent., 
the  average  paid  on  the  present  debt,  is  $1,704,298  48 
The  net  revenue  from  all  the  stale  ca- 
nals, alter  deducting  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  superintendence,  is  $2,156,496  75 


Excess  of  revenue  beyond  5*  per  cent.  $452,197  27 

This  shows  that  the  canal  system,  taken  as  a whole, 
has  for  the  last  year,  yielded  a revenue  beyond  the  ex- 
pense of  ns  maintenance,  nearly  equal  to  seven  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  expended. 

The  stale  has  issued  slock  and  loaned  it  to  railroad 
companies  to  the  amount  of  $5,228,700— of  which  there 
has  fallen  on  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $3,515,700.  This 
makes  the  aggregate  amount  vested  in  canal  improve- 
ments, $34,50  3,030. 

The  direct  debt  of  the  state.  Sept.  30,  1846,  and  the 
annual  interest  accruing  thereon,  is  thus  set  forth — 
Debts  of  the  several  canals. 

Principal.  Interest. 

At  5 per  cent.  $11,515,897  57  $575,794  88 

At  6 per  cent.  1,781,682  00  106,906  92 

At  7 per  cent.  2,647,136  00  255,299  52 

Total  debts  of  canals 
Treasury  debt 


$16  944,815  57 
5,992,840  82 


$938,001  32 
331,738  09 


Aggregate  $22,937,656  39  $1,269,739  41 

If  the  canal  smking  fund  provided  by  the  constitution 
starts  with  the  debt  as  it  stood  October  1,  1816,  it  will 
pay  the  debt  in  eighteen  years , leaving  a surplus  of  $95,- 
OOOon  the  1st  of  January,  1865.  The  comptroller  says 
lhat  the  new  constitution  furnishes  a guarauiy  against  a 
great  debt  in  future. 

The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad  company  have 
given  notice  that  the  interest  due  January  1st,  on  $150,- 
000  state  stock  loaned,  will  not  be  paid.  It  will  be  paid, 
however,  out  of  the  treasury.  This  defalcation  adds 
$150,000  to  the  direct  debt  of  the  state  and  $135,000  of 
interest.  The  sinking  funds  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion, are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  state 
debt  as  it  falls  due  and  hence  there  will  be  a large  ac- 
cumulation of  the  aggregate  sum,  being  interest  on  the 
deficits.  The  interest  on  deficiencies  in  paying  the 
Canal  debt  is  $2,397,893 

General  Fund  debt  2,900,250 


Cost  of  deferring  the  deht  5,298,143 

In  paying  the  treasury  and  canal  debt  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sinking  funds,  there  will  be  drawn  from  the 
revenues  of  the  canals  during  the  next  224  years,  the 
following  sums. 

Principal.  Interest.  Total. 

For  pay- 
ment of 
canal 

debts  $16,944,815  57  $10,518,184  29  $27,462,999  86 
do  trea’y 

debt  5,885,549  24  6,703,708  64  12,589,257  88 


$22,830,364  81  $17,221,892  93  $40,052,257  74 


Contingent  Gen.  fund 
Year.  debt.  debt. 

1837  810,000  978,032 

1838  1,497,700  1,148,032 

1839  1,847,700  1,392217 

1840  2,845,700  1,412,961 

1841  4,235,700  1,418,878 

1842  1,720,000  5,559,805 

1S43  1,720,000  5.423.415 

1841  1,720,000  5 634,507 

1845  1,713.009  5.865.549 

1846  1,713,000  6,992,840 


Canal 

debt. 


Aggregate 
stale  debt. 


The  above  sum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  does  not 
include  the  contingent  sums  to  railroads,  ($1,713,000)  not 
the  increase  of  the  general  fund  debt  of  $107,000  00, 


6,166,0S2  7,954,114 

9.308,120  11,953,825 

10,785,610  14,025,738 

14,126  647  13,365,308 

16,306,374  21,960,952 

19,574,392  26  854,197 

20  392  324  27,535.739 

20,713,905  28,068.413 

19.690,020  27,288,660 

17,028,240  24,734,080 

The  payment  from  the  treasury  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  are  as  follows — 

Columbia  county  $33,412  26 

Delaware  county  76,492  36 

\ 

$109,904  62 

Besides  the  above  sum  paid  by  the  state  there  has  been 
allowed  to  the  sherifis  of  five  counlies,  and  charged  to 
those  counties,  the  sum  of  $18,800  33. 

Under  a law  passed  in  1833,  there  has  been  paid  from 
the  treasury,  as  a bounty  on  salt,  coal,  gypsum,  &c.  the 
total  sum  of  $413,414  16. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  tax  of  six  months  of  a mill,  are 
given  at  $319,302  15. 

Temperance  statistics. — The  distilleries  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  cities  now  consume  about  eight  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  daily,  or  upwards  of  twa  and  a \alf 
million  gallons  of  wniskey,  amounting,  at  thirty  two 
cents  a gallon,  to  about  two  and  a half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Finding  treasure. — Lately  on  Staten  Island,  a German 
laborer  was  employed  to  work  in  a field.  While  prose- 
cuiing  his  work  the  laborer  turned  up  something  that 
had  the  appearance  of  a brass  medal  or  copper  coin, 
but  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  an  English  gold 
coin  of  ihe  last  century.  He  immediately  informed  hist’ 
employer  of  his  good  luck,  who,  suspecting  that  more 
might  be  found,  invented  some  excuse  for  placing  the 
German  laborer  in  another  part  of  the  field.  He,  how- 
ever, having  suspicion  of  his  employer’s  good  faith,  com- 
municated the  facts  to  an  acquaintance  in  this  city,  the 
result  of  which  was  a plan  to  search  the  ground.  They 
were  successful.  The  German  with  a large  amount  of 
treasure,  immediately  started  for  the  West,  where  it  is 
probable  he  will  secure  for  himself  a farm,  and  wiih  it 
competence  for  life.  [N.  Y.  Sun. 


Pennsylvania. — Message  of  Gov.  Shunk. — The  legis- 
lature ol  Pennsylvania  met  in  Harrisburg  on  Monday, 
In  the  senate  Mr.  Gibbons,  (whig,)  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  president;  and  in  the  house  Mr.  Cooper, 
(whig,)  of  Adams  county,  was  elected  speaker. 

Gov.  Shunk’s  message  was  sent  in  on  Wednesday, 
and  is  an  interesting  document. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  state  debt,  on  the  1st 
December  last,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  auditor 
general: 

Total  fund  debt  $38,858,970  52 

Relief  noies  in  circulation  1,081.664  00 

Interest  certificates,  outstanding  703,810  63 

Interest  certificates  unclaimed  _ 4,433  11 

Interest  on  certificates,  to  August  1,  1845, 
when  funded  44,423  21 

Domestic  creditors  96,275  47 

Total  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  December, 

1845,  $40,789,577  00 

Being  $196,816  22  less  than  it  was  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1845. 


Delaware. — The  legislature,  assembled  at  Dover  on 
the  5th  instant. 

The  Senate.— Dr.  Wm.  W.  Morris,  was  elected  speak- 
er. John  M.  Patterson,  clerk;  John  Elligood,  sergeant 
at  arrfis. 
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The  Houie.— Lewis  Thompson,  was  elected  speaker; 
N.  B.  Smiihers,  clerk,  Captain  S.  Murphy,  sergeant  at 

arms.  , , ,. 

All  the  officers  elected  in  both  houses  are  whigs. 

V.  S.  Senator  —On  the  8ih  inst.  the  two  houses  went 
into  the  election  of  a United  States  senator  for  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  next,  when  the  term  of  1 homas 
Clayton  will  expire.  He  declined  being  again  a candt* 
date.  , , 

The  vote  on  joint  ballot  stood: 

For  Presley  Spruance  lo 

For  Marlin  W.  Bates  14 

Presley  Spruance  was  therefore  declared  to  be  duly 
elected. 

Maryland. — Biennial  sessions — The  committee  on 
elections  of  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates  have  made 
the  following  official  report  of  the  votes  cast  for  and 
against  the  biennial  sessions  bill: 

For  biennial  Against  biennial 


St.  Mary’s  county 
Kent  county 
Anne  Arundel  county 
Calvert  county 
Charles  county 
Baltimore  county 
Talbot  county 
Somerset  county 
Dorchester  county 
Cecil  county 
Prince  George’s  county 
Queen  Ann's  county 
Worcester  county 
Frederick  county 
Harford  county 
Caroline  county 
Baltimore  City 
Washington  county 
Montgomery  county 
Allegany  county 
Carroll  county 


sessions. 

sessions. 

365 

672 

458 

135 

711 

2243 

317 

464 

556 

397 

1439 

1572 

844 

532 

1685 

145 

1294 

439 

1650 

943 

694 

554 

991 

391 

1439 

807 

2607 

2599 

1535 

948 

1022 

134 

6801 

7495 

2457 

1706 

1131 

497 

1371 

1444 

780 

1484 

30,147 

55,648 

25,501 

Total  amount  of  votes 
Majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  5,646 

Tennessee.  The  navy  yard  at  Memphis,  says  the 
Monitor  of  that  city,  is  now  going  forward  most  sa- 
tisfactorily. 


Wisconsin. — Division. — We  find  in  the  Racine  Coun- 
ty Whig  of  November  26,  the  report  of  a select  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  ol  dividing  the  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin into  two  states.  It  does  not  appear  to  what  body  this 
committee  belongs,  but  we  presume  to  the  constitutional 
convention  now  in  session. 

The  committee  give  the  following  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  division; 

1.  The  large  extent  and  peculiar  shape  of  the  territo- 
ry, and  the  consequent  inequality  in  the  benefits  of  go- 
vernment. 

2.  The  late  act  of  congress,  dated  August  6, 1846,  di- 
viding the  same. 

3.  The  present  unequal  representation  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  Stati-s. 

The  area  included  within  the  present  undisputed 
limits  of  Wisconsin,  is  estimated  at  a iout  90,000  square 
miles— equal  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
larger  by  25,000  square  miles,  than  the  six  New  England 
states. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  line  dividing  the 
territory  should  commence  in  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  directly  south  of  the  highest  peak  on  Moun- 
tain Island,  which,  according  to  Nicollet’s  map,  is  about 
where  the  44ih  degree  of  latitude  crosses  the  Mississippi; 
thence  due  north  a half  degree;  thence  on  a direct  line 
(northeasterly)  to  the  head  waters  of  Montreal  River, 
striking  said  head  waters  at  the  same  place,  as  marked 
upon  the  survey  made  by  Capt.  Crain;  ihence  down  the 
main  channel  of  Montreal  River  to  the  middle  of  Lake 
Superior.  [Rochester  Democrat. 
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Tea  Trade. — Export  of  black  and  green  teas  from 
China  to  the  United  States,  to  the  30th  of  June,  which 
ends  the  Chinese  year: 

Ponnds.  Chests. 
Lo  the  1st  July,  1845,  in  40  ships,  20,762,588  259,511 

To  the  1st  July,  1846,  in  50  ships,  IS, 502, 248  228,682 


SATEMENT  OF  BRIGHTON  MARKET  1846. 

38,670  beef  cattle,  sales  eslimated  at  $1,198,770 
15,164  stores,  “ “ 303,280 

105,350  sheep,  “ “ 162,239 

44,940  swine,  “ “ 206,824 


1845. 

48  910  beef  cattle, 1 
13.275  stores,  1 . , , 

107,969  sheep,  j- estimated  sales. 

56,680  swine,  | 


$1,871,113 


$1,893,648 


1844. 

37,310  beef  cattle, 1 
52,740  swine,  J 

[Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Value  of  imports  in  1846. 
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1845.  1846. 

Wheat.  Flour.  Wheat.  Flour. 

Hudson  river  289,689  1,700,198  1,172,646  2,280,628 

New  Orleans  83,636  87,704  401,355  70,042 

Southern  ports  231,750  175,257  94  242  197,615 

608,076  1,963,159  1,668,243  2,548,786 

This  shows  an  increase  of  receipts  for 
the  present  year  of  flour,  of  585,237  barrels 

Do.  of  wheat  1,060,167  bush. 

The  experts  of  the  same  articles  for  the  same  time 
was — 

1845.  1848.  Excess  in ’46. 

Of  Wheat  304,604  1,477,356  1,072.752 

“ Flour  469,520  1,183,428  713,908 

Of  the  tobacco  trade,  these  results  are  given — 


Imports  in 

1845 

7233 

965 

71 

69 

Do. 

1846 

9058 

1975 

108 

84 

Stock  Jan  1st  1847 

1820 

1010 

37 

24 

2891 

Do. 

1844 

6128 

195 

3 

0 

6396 

Do. 

1845 

3985 

326 

0 

10 

4321 

Do. 

1846 

3357 

171 

18 

9 
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New  York  Canal  Trade.— Statement  of  all  the 
properly  which  came  to  the  Hudson  river  on  all  ihe  ca- 
nals in  1845  and  1846,  with  the  quantity  and  estimated 
value  of  each  article  in  Albany  and  Troy: 

Aggregates. 


1845, 

607.930  tons 
446697 
49,812 
354 
99,321 


Value. 

$7,759,556 

27.612,291 

6,432,259 

88,497 

3,559,653 


1,204,944 

1846. 

603,010  tons 
628,454 
46,076 
1,797 
82  282 


$45,452,321 

$8,589,291 

33,663,818 

4,805,799 

276,872 

3,770,476 


Tr.ADE  of  the  WESTERN  Waters — In  1813  the  first 
steamboat  that  boated  upon  the  western  waters  descend- 
ed the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  Pinsbure  to  New  Or- 
leans. In  1845  ihere  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
2,770  steamboats,  and  2,763  flatbonts,  bearing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior  to  the  above  of  seventy  seven  millions 
oj  dollars. 

Improvements  of  the  Western  Rivers. — At  the  re- 
cent monthly  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  west  was  considered,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  favor  of  holding  a convention  at  St. 
Louis,  on  the  10th  of  May  next,  to  take  into  considera- 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  government  to  as- 
sist, protect  and  advance  the  inland  commerce  of  the 
country,  by  the  removal  of  dangerous  obstructions  from 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  and 
highways  of  trade,  and  for  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors thereon,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern 
lakes.  A committee  of  twenty  members  of  the  chamber 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  proposed  convention  at  St. 
Louis. 


trade  of  boston,  for  the  year  1846. 

Imports  of  coal  coastwise — Anthracite,  185  790  tons 
and  149.100  bushels 
“ from  England  5,277  tons  and  48  chaldrons 
from  British  provinces  21,380  chaldrons. 


Forest 
Agriculture 
Manufactures 
Merchandise 
Other  articles 

Total 

Forest 
Agriculture 
Manufactures 
Merchandise 
Other  articles 

Total  1,362,319  $51,105,256 

Statement  of  the  tonnage  and  value  of  all  the  property 
which  went  from  the  Hudson  river  on  all  the  canals  in 
1845  and  1846; 

1845.  1846. 

Tonnage  224,013  tons  239,216  tons 

Value  $55  453,998  $64,627,524 

Aggregate  movement  from  and  to  the  Hudson  river 
during  the  years  1845  and  1846,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  property  transported; 

1845.  1846. 

Tonnage  1,428,956  tons  1,601,535  tons 

Value  $100,906,319  $115,632,780 

The  value  of  the  entire  movement  of  property  from 
and  to  the  Hudson,  is  greater  by  $4,490,353  titan  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July,  1844,  and  greater  by  $7,297,845  than  the  value  of 
the  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  same 
time. 

These  facts,  as  the  Argus  says,  speak  volumes  in  favor 
of  the  importance  of  this  commerce,  not  only  to  this  state, 
but  in  a national  point  of  view,  as  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  general  government. 

The  New  York  Shipping  List  furnishes  a statement 
of  the  import  and  export  of  wheat  and  flour  at  and  from 
this  port  during  the  years  1845  and  ’46,  which  presents 
these  results; 


Cotli.n — bales 
Flour. 

From  New  York 
Albany 

Western  railroad 

Frederisksburg 

Alexandria 

Georgetown 

Richmond 

Other  ports  in  Virginia 

New  Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 

Ports  in  Massachusetts 


191,764 


151,537 

117,263 

231,436 

1 

33,735 

19,370 

15.S40 

22,615 

1,997 


-500,236 


93,557 
93,804 
33.403 
24,147 
1 868 


Maine 

260 

Connecticut 

448 

Delaware 

250 

New  Jersey 

150 

Total  barrels 

748,133 

In  1845 

Grain. 

730,138 

Bushels  of  Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

New  Orleans 

733,623 

891 

Baltimore 

443,015 

3G.879 

Philadelphia 

346,194 

43,996 

Norfolk 

326.805 

11,557 

New  York 

157,202 

146,398 

13,650 

Delaware 

113.496 

33,550 

Fredericksburg 

85,825 

New  Jersey 

49,120 

19,236 

325 

Albany 

45,460 

74,573 

2,047 

Alexandria  and  ) 
Georgetown  S 

26,467 

77 

Oilier  ports  in  Va. 

24,019 

North  Carolina 

9,197 

Rhode  Island 

7,000 

Massachusetts 

4,600 

Maine 

2,100 

42,228 

Connecticut 

460 

1,500 

170 

Total 

2,374,484 

414,415 

17,160 

rts  in  1845 

2.371,406 

548,583 

24,184 

Coffee — pounds  29,036,337 — value  $1,807,401. 

Hides — 325,486  and  from  Calcutta  and  Manilla,  3,067 
bales. 

Sugar — brown,  28,964,867  lbs.  of  white  591,702  lbs. 
value  $1,289,869. 

Molasses — foreign  55,738hhds.  3,041  tierces,  and  4,422 
bbls. — coastwise,  13,754  hhds. 

Tar  .16,756  bbls. 

Turpentine  34,728  bbls. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

On  Thursday,  the  mail  brought  us  the  Washing- 
ton Union,  containing  the  substance  of  information 
and  despatches  received  at  the  department  of  war 
from  the  Rio  Grande.  The  latest  from  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, was  to  the  14th  December.  He  was  to  leave 
for  Victoria  next  day.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
press received  from  Gen.  Worth  on  the  16th,  Gen. 
Taylor  was  known  to  be  countermarching  his  forces, 
but  had  not  reached  Monterey.  The  several  divi- 
sions of  the  army  were  hastening  to  sustain  General 
Worth  at  Saltillo. 

A letter  from  Major  General  Scott,  now  com- 
manding all  the  land  forces  in  Mexico,  dated  Decem- 
ber 28ih,  from  Brazos  Santiago,  stales  that  he  should 
lea’ve  the  next  day  via  Matamoros  and  Camargo,  in 
search  of  official  news,  by  which  he  should  be  go- 
verned accordingly.  Referring  to  the  reports  of  the 
movement  of  the  enemy,  he  states  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, events  may  take  him  to  Monterey;  and  that, 
“if  Santa  Anna  be  on  the  offensive,  he  must  be  re- 
pulsed,” &c. 

The  reported  advance  of  Santa  Anna  on 
Saltillo  contradicted. 

We  were  hurrying  much  of  the  details  given  in 
the  Union,  as  mentioned  above,  into  type,  when  an- 
other mail,  Friday  morning’s,  brought  us  a sud- 
den change  of  scenery. 

The  U S.  transport  steamer  Alabama  left  Brazos 
on  the  3rd,  and  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  7th 
inst.  Major  Butler,  U.  S.  Army,  who  left  Parras, 
where  Gen.  Wool’s  division  then  lay  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  ori  the  17th  ult.,  and  passed  the  whole 
line  of  present  exciting  operations,  furnishes  au- 
thentic and  the  latest  intelligence. 

General  Worih  on  the  1 6 1 fi  ultimo  received  in- 
formation from  the  two  scouts  that  the  Mexican 
General-in-ch lef  had  left  San  Luis  Potosi,  at  the 
head  of  a body  of  15,000  cavalry,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  fall  on  the  American  division  at  Saltillo, 
which  he  imagined  he  could  easily  crush.  After  this, 
he  proposed  attacking  Gen’I.  Wool,  and  if  similar 
Buccess  attended  him,  to  repair  to  Monterey  and 
capture  or  destroy  the  magazines  and  public  stores 
which  lay  there.  Gen.  Worth,  without  attaching 
more  importance  to  the  report  than  it  seemed  to 
merit,  forthwith  despatched  expresses  to  Generals 
Taylor,  Wool  and  Butler, acquainting  them  with  what 
he  had  heard,  leaving  it  entirely  to  them  to  act  in 
the  premises. 

An  express  overtook  Gen.  Taylor  a short  distance 
from  Monterey,  on  the  route  to  Victoria.  He  im- 
mediately returned  to  his  encamping  ground,  near 
Monterey  with  the  whole  of  his  division,  and  then 
waited  further  advices.  After  remaining  three  days, 
during  which  he  received  information  of  the  impro- 
bability of  the  report  of  Santa  Anna’s  advance 
on  Saltillo,  he  again  lookup  he  line  of  march,  and 
proceeded  onward  to  Victoria.  Meanwhile,  Gen’I. 
Wool,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  rumor  current 
at  Saltillo,  called  in  all  his  detached  commands,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  3000  strong,  quilted  Par- 
ras on  the  18th  ultimo,  and  by  arrangements  pre- 
viously made,  was  to  enter  Saltillo,  on  the  23rd 
at  farthest,  pushing  forward  with  all  practicable 
speed. 

Gen.  Butler  had  previously  reached  Saltillo  from 
Monterey.  During  this  time  the  intelligence  of  the 
reported  advance  of  Santa  Anna  had  reached  other 
more  distant  points  of  the  line  o(  occupation;  and 
troops,  already  under  orders  to  march  toward  Mon- 
terey, hastened  their  progress,  onvvaid. 

It  appears  that  Generals  Taylor  and  Worth,  on 
mature  reflection,  readily,  discovered  the  improba- 
bility of  the  report  of  Santa  Anna’s  advance,  or, 
near  proximity  to  Saltillo,  from  the  following 
fact.-: 

1st.  The  distance  between  San  Luis  de  Po'osi  and 
Saltillo  was  too  great  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  the 
march  of  so  large  a body  as  15,000  men,  without  timely 
notice  being  afforded  to  the  American  general  to  pre- 
pare for  his  reception.  2dly.  The  ground  between  the 
two  cities  is  extremely  bare  of  verdure,  or  other  means 
of  subsisience  tor  man  and  beast — 90  miles  of  which,  as 
is  well  known,  being  an  aiid  desert,  divested  of  foun- 
tains, running  streams,  or  any  other  source  of  water, 
besides  affording  not  the  least  chance  of  getting  food  or 
fodder,  being  almost  uninhabited,  throughout  its  wide 
extent. 

The  report  of  the  Mexican  scouts,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  corroborated,  by  information  received  at 
Saltillo,  in  a letter  from  an  English  merchant  at  San 
Luis  de  Potosi,  who  stated  that  Santa  Anna  had  posi- 
tively left  that  city,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  body  of 
civalry.  Even  now,  in  these  parts  oi  Mexico  occupied 
by  our  troops,  it  is  admitted  that  Santa  Anna  is  out 
with  a considerable  mounted  force,  but  with  objects  far 
different  from  those  attributed  to  him  by  the  scorns. 

It  w as  stated  in  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  that  the 
Mexicans’ intentions  were  to  hurry  forward,  and  occupy 
the  only  practicable  pass  in  the  mountains,  lying  between 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Worth  and  Wool,  thus  inter- 


I “A  letter  from  Moro,  dated  on  the  21st  of  Nov, 
announces  the  arrival  there  of  Mr.  N.  Colburn,  in 
advance  of  the  wagons  belonging  to  the  last  compa- 
ny of  the  traders  which  left  Independence.  On  the 
17th  they  experienced  a severe  storm  of  snow, 
which  killed  many  of  the  oxen,  but  they  were  able 
to  supply  themselves,  at  Moro,  and  would  get  safeiy 
into  Santa  Fe.  The  United  States  trains  could  not, 
it  is  said  move  a wagon  on  account  of  snow  and  the 
loss  of  animals,  and  they  were  then  buying  oxen  to 
get  the  w-agon  along.  A wealthy  Mexican  citizen, 
seeing  theembarrassments  of  the  government’s  agent 
for  the  want  of  money,  had  generously  proffered  to 
loan  Major  Walker,  paymaster,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent  a 
month.” 


cepting  their  communications.  Afier  realizing  his  an- 
ticipated success  against  thorn,  by  cutting  them  up  in 
detail,  he  was  then  to  advance  on  Monterey,  &c.  &c. 
These  announcements  are  now  proved  to  be  prematnre, 
and  things  are  now  proceeding  in  their  former  train; 
accelerated  a little  by  the  alarm  which  has  just  subsided. 

Maj.  Butler  was  in  Monterey  on  the  23d  ult.  at  the 
time  Gen.  Taylor  was  encamped  there.  Col.  Har- 
ney was  in  that  city,  on  his  way  to  Saltillo.  Every 
thing  seemed  satisfactory,  regarding  the  conduct  of 
inhabitants,  as  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  One  regi- 
ment, it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  to  form  its 
garrison. 

March  of  troops,  & c.  On  his  way  from  Monte- 
rey to  Camargo,  Major  Butler  met  the  Kentucky  | 
mounted  riflemen,  with  Gen.  Marshall  at  their  head, 
and  one  of  the  Ohio  regiments — both  corps  on  their 
way  to  the  former  place. 

Gen.  Scott.  On  the  1st  inst.,  on  his  way  down 
the  Rio  Grande,  a day’s  distance  from  Camargo, 
General  Scott  was  met,  proceeding  upward,  on  the 
steamboat  Corvette. 

At  Matamoros,  Point  Isabel,  and  Brazos,  things 
were  in  slalu  quo. 

The  remains  of  the  dead.  The  Alabama  brought 
the  remains  of  a number  of  our  gallant  officers, 
amongst  them  those  of  Watson,  Ridgely,  Holmes, 
&c.,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  reported  California  Massacre,  according  to  of- 
ficial accounts  published  in  the  Mexican  p ipers,  s-igned 
by  Col.  J.  M.  Segura, and  addressed  to  the  gov.  of  Sonora, 
turns  out  to  have  been  a small  matter.  It  appears  from 
this  document,  that, 

On  the  23d  September,  the  citizens  of  Los  Angelos  and 
its  vicinity  met,  proclaimed  liberty  from  the  American 
rule,  and  placed  Florez  at  their  head.  Strife  ensued, 
and  actions  took  place  on  the  26th  and  27:h  in  the  vicinity, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  routed,  27  of  them  made 
prisoners  and  3 were  wounded — none  killed.  The  Mex- 
icans had  one  killed. 

The  conquerors  then  laid  siege  to  the  city — and  on 
the  30ih  it  capitulated  The  treaty  of  capitulation  at 
Monterey  was  not  half  as  formal  and  mmute  as  this 
grand  treaty. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  on  both  sides,  the 
American  commander,  Don  Archibald  Gillespee, 
being  represented  by  Senor  Don  Edward  Gil  Chime — 
Surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  Major — and  Lieut.  D.  Miguel 
Prior.  [The  Doctor  in  this  case  we  presume  to  he  sur- 
geon Edward  Gilchrist,  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Ports- 
mouth.] Capt.  Gillespee  bound  himself  to  retire  with 
all  his  force  to  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  thence  to  embark 
lor  Monterey,  (California,)  remaining  in  San  Pedro  no 
longer  than  might  be  necessary  to  make  all  needful 
preparations  for  departure.  Art.  1,  stipulates  for  their 
retiring  with  the  honors  of  war,  with  their  arms  and 
private  property..  Art.  2,  gives  ihem  the  mounted 
artillery  then  in  Los  Angel-, s to  accompany  them  to 
San  Pedro,  but  there  to  be  restored  to  the  Mexicans; 
exchange  of  prisoners,  restoration  of  property,  &c. 
&c.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  would  seem  to 
have  been  religiously  observed  till  the  time  for  em- 
barkation arrived.  Then  the  complaints  of  the  Mex- 
icans begin.  Col.  Segura  says  that  the  guns  which 
should  have  been  restored  were  all  spiked;  that  arms 
should  nave  been  surrendered;  that  the  American  ves- 
sel off  the  port  sent  her  boats  ashore  with  a force  of 
three  hundred  men,  besides  the  force  which  had  capitula- 
ted, and  maintained  a permanent  occupation  of  the 
town.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Col.  Segura  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  troops  of  Sonora  continue  to  be  anima- 
ted with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  liberties  of  the 
country  as  heretofore.  We  give  the  Mexicans  the  ben- 
efit of  their  own  version  of  these  affairs. 

Santa  Anna  elected  President  of  Mexico. — 
Havana  papers  of  ihe  7th  inst.,  received  by  the  U. 

S.  steamer  Mississippi,  contain  a decree  of  the  Mex- 
ican congress  issued  on  the  23d  December,  declar- 
General  Santa  Anna  provisional  president,  and  Va- 
lentin Gomez  Farias  provisional  vice  president  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico.  In  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
sident elect,  the  vice  president  assumed  the  duties  of 
acting  president,  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

Chihuahua — A despatch  is  published  from  Gov. 
Angel  Trias,  dated  the  20th  of  November,  in  which 
he  announces  that  on  the  day  previous  a body  of  480 
troops,  part  infantry  and  part  cavalry,  with  four  light 
pieces  of  artillery,  left  Chihuahaa  for  El  Paso  del 
Norte,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Cuilty, 
with  provisions,  &.c.  for  one  month.  Those  forces 
were  to  join  at  El  Paso  600  men,  previously  raised, 
and  the  whole  were  to  proceed  and  make  an  attempt 
to  surprise  General  Kearney,  who  was  then  with 
a small  force  at  Cobre.near  two  hundred  miles  north 
of  that  point.  All  classes  of  the  citizens  took  part 
in  celebrating  the  departure  of  these  troops. 

“ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH.” 

Santa  fe. — Letters  to  the  15th  of  November,  a 
St.  Louts,  detailing  all  the  movements  previous  to 
that  dale.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  reported  de- 
feat of  the  sixty  dragoons. 


Movement  of  the  army  from  Monterey  for  Victoria. — 
The  following  general  orders  show  the  dispositions 
made  at  the  date  thereof: 

[orders  no.  156  ] 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico,  Dec.  10,  1846. 

I.  The  4th  infantry  is  detached  from  the  1st  divi- 
sion and  with  company  E.,  1st  artillery,  will  form 
the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  which  will  be  occupied  as 
soon  as  practicable;  the  commanding  officer  making 
his  reports  to  Major  General  Butler’s  headq  larters, 
and  receiving  fus  orders  therefrom.  The  Maryland 
and  District  ol  Columbia  battalion  is  likewise  de- 
tached from  the  1st  division  and  will  report  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Quitman. 

II.  The  7th  infantry  and  2 companies  of  mounted 
riflemen  in  Monterey  are  attached  to  the  1st  division 
which  will  be  recognized  as  follows:  3d  brigade  un- 
der Colonel  Harney — light  company  C,  3d  artillery; 
company  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  2J  dragoons;  tne  2d  infan- 
try to  join  at  Monte  Morales;  3d  infantry.  4th  bri- 
gade, under  Col.  Smith — company  E,  3d  artillery; 
mounted  riflemen;  1st  and  7th  inlantry;  the  remain- 
ing companies  of  tile  2d  dragoons  will  be  assigned 
when  they  shall  join. 

HI.  The  troops  of  the  first  division,  as  organized, 
will  be  field  ready  to  march  on  Sunday,  tne  13th 
inst.,  in  the  direction  ol  Victoria. 

IV.  The  field  division  organised,  in  order  No.  108, 
of  August  28lh,  is  broken  up;  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
regiments  will  report  to  Major  General  Butler  and 
lbs  1st  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  regi- 
ments, will  be  held  ready  to  march  as  above  under 
the  orders  Brig.  Gen.  Quitman. 

V.  The  troops  will  carry  4 days  rations  in  their 
haversacks  and  200  rounds  of  ammunition,  per  man, 
of  which  40  will  be  taken  in  their  boxes — the  regu- 
lation allowance  of  transport,  one  wagon  for  each 
company,  and  such  allowance  for  ammunition  as  may 
be  luund  necessary. 

VI.  The  regular  general  hospitals  in  town  will  be 
consolidated  inlo  one,  to  be  under  charge  of  Surgeon 
Jarvis;  the  following  assignments  of  medical  officers 
are  made  and  will  go  inlo  immediate  effect:  Surgeon 
M’Claren  to  the  7th  infantry;  Ass’l  Surgeon  Byrne, 
4th  infantry;  Ass’t  Surgeon  Wills,  mounted  riflemen; 
Ass’t  Surgeon  Byrne  will  also  peifurm  the  duly  of 
medical  purveyor  in  Monterey;  Ass’t  Surgeon  ALdt- 
son  w ill  accompany  the  medical  director  as  medical 
purveyor  on  the  march. 

By  order  ol  Major  General  Taylor: 

[Signed.]  W.  W.  S.  BLISS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  orders  the  aamy  had 
marched  from  Monterey,  and  General  Taylor  was  en 
route  for  Victoria. 

The  Lieut.  General.  The  bill  reported  by  Mr. 
Dix,  from  the  military  committee,  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  such  an  officer,  was  debated  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  Mr.  Mangum,  as  a test  ques- 
tion, moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table,  (equiva- 
lent to  rejection)  which  motion  prevailed, — ayes  28, 
nays  21. 

The  question  is  therefore  settled  by  decided  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses. 

The  Oregon  territory  bill,  has  brought  up  the 
question  on  slavery,  in  full  blast,  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, where  a very  exciting  debate  is  now 
going  on.  The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burt,  of 
S.  C.,  proposing  to  extend  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  parallel  of  the  36°,  was 
rejected  last  evening, — ayes  82,  nays  113. 

Whalers.  News  was  received  at  New  Loudon  on 
Monday,  from  two  hundred  whale  ships  in  tiie  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  has  been  long  wished  fur.  We  have  not 
the  details,  but  fair  success  and  no  disasters,  we  under- 
stand, is  the  amount  of  the  news. 

Mr.  Clay,  at  present  in  New  Orleans,  has  written 
to  a member  of  the  legislature  now  in  session,  expressly 
prohibiting  the  use  of  his  name  for  the  vacancy  in  the 
Uniled  Stales  senate  that  will  occur  by  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  Mr.  Morehead,  whose  term  expires  on 
the  4th  March  next. 
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Finances.  The  §23,000.000  treasury  note  or  loan 
bill,  was  taken  up  in  the  house  of  representatives  on 
the  21sl  inst.  In  committee  of  the  whole,  a great 
number  of  amendments  were  pioposed,  some  of 
which  were  adopted,  others  rejected,  and  all  of  those 
which  hud  reference  to  the  slave  question,  or  to  an 
increase  of  duties,  were  ruled  out  of  order,  and  the 
decision  sustained  by  decided  majorities.  The  bill 
as  amended,  was  reported  to  the  house, — the  pre- 
vious question  was  called  and  sustained,  and  the  bill 
passed  its  third  reading,  ayes  166,  nays  22, — was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  a reconsideration  was 
moved  and  negatived.  The  bill  is  now  in  the  senate 
for  their  action. 

A §3,000,000  bill,  substituted  for  the  $2,000,000  se- 
cret service  bill  defeated  at  the  close  of  last  session, 

iY»r  r,htwinin.r  a neaeft  with  VI.vi.o 

has  been  regularly  reported  in  each  house,  and  noti- 
fication given  that  they  arc  to  be  called  up  “at  an 
early  day,”  in  one  house,  and  “the  first  week  in 
February,”  in  the  other. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  general  view  taken  of  the  campaign  in  our 
last  remains  unchanged  during  the  week,  except  as 
regards  the  movement  of  General  Fatterson,  upon 
Victoria,  which  instead  of  having  been  countermand- 
ed with  a view  to  the  relief  of  Saltillo,  was  not  coun- 
termanded. He  continued  his  march  in  that  direction, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  article  from  the 
Union.  That  Santa  Anna  made  some  movement, 
with  a formidable  portion  of  his  army,  though  not  in 
the  direction  of  Saltillo, — appears  to  be  believed,  and 
apprehensions  are  expressed  that  his  destination  may 
have  beer.  Victoria,  to  intercept  Gen.  Patterson,  or 
Tampico.  We  doubt  his  venturing  on  either  of  these 
points. 

“ARMY  or  OCCUPATION.” 

Official  Despatches,  says  the  Washington 
“Union,”  have  been  received  from  General  Taylor, 
dated  the  23d  of  December,  near  Monterey,  repre- 
senting that  he  had  left  that  place  on  the  15th,  for 
Victoria,  having  previously  put  in  motion  the  troops 
destined  for  that  point.  At  Montemorelos  a junction 
was  eff  ctcd  on  the  17th  with  the  2d  infantry  ana  2nd 
Tennessee  regiment  of  fool  from  Camargo;  and  it 
was  intended,  with  the  whole  force  (3,500  men)  to 
march,  on  the  19th,  for  Victoria.  But,  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  arrival  at  Montemorelos,  a despatch  arriv- 
ed from  Gen.  Worth,  commanding  at  Saltillo,  with 
the  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  division  of  force  towards  Victoria,  and, 
by  a rapid  movement,  to  strike  a heavy  blow  at  Sal- 
tillo; and,  if  successful,  then  at  General  Wool’s  force 
at  Parras.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  no 
means  of  judging  how  far  this  information  might  be 
we  1 founded,  the  general  returned  to  Monterey  with 
the  regular  force  in  order  to  be  in  position  to  rein- 
{ rce  Saltillo  if  necessary.  The  volunteers  under 
General  Quitman,  reinforced  by  a field  battery,  were 
ordered  to  continue  their  march  and  effect  a junc- 
tion with  General  Patterson  at  Victoria,  while  Ge- 
neral Tay  lor  relurm  d to  Monterey  with  General 
Twiggs’s  division,  now  increased  by  the  2nd  infan- 
try. 

In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Butler  and  Gen.  Wool,  be- 
ing advised  by  Gen.  Worth  of  a probable  attack  upon 
his  position,  moved  rapidly  to  join  him  with  all  the 
available  force  at  Parras  and  Monterey,  while  orders 
were  despatched  by  General  Butler,  to  hasten  up 
troops  from  the  rear.  The  latter  general  proceeded 
in  person  to  Saltillo,  and  assumed  the  command, 
agreeably  to  instructions  which  had  been  given  by 
General  Taylor  before  his  departure,  to  meet  a case 
like  this. 

General  Taylor  had  proceeded  beyond  Monterey 
on  his  way  to  Saltillo,  when  he  was  met  on  the  20lh 
by  a despatch  from  the  post,  announcing  the  early 
arrival  of  Gen.  Wool’s  column,  and  also  that  the  ex- 
pected concentration  and  movement  of  the  Mexican 
troops  upon  that  position  had  not  taken  place — in- 
deed, that  their  advanced  posts  had  rather  been 
-withdrawn.  Deeming  the  force  there  and  soon  to  be 
at  Saltillo  quite  sufficient  to  repel  any  demonstration 
at  this  season  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  Gen.  Taylor 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  throw  forward  Gen. 
Twiggs’s  division  to  that  place,  and  after  resting  it 
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a day,  designed  putting  that  division  again  in  march 
for  Victoria,  to  which  point  he  was  to  proceed  him- 
self. 

Gen.  Patterson  was  supposed  to  be  then  well  on 
his  march  from  Matamoras  to  Victoria,  when  his 
division,  except  the  Alabama  rangers  (in  garrison  at 
Tampico,)  will  be  brought  together.  With  a force 
holding  in  observation  the  passes  from  Tula,  the  gar- 
rison at  Tampico  may  be  reduced  with  advantage  to 
the  service. 

Rumors  at  Washington. The  Washington 

Fountain  flows  freely,  occasionally  overflows. — 
Amongst  the  editorial  on  dits  in  Tuesday’s  paper,  one 
was,  that  General  Taylor  was  to  be  recalled.  It 
goes  so  far  as  to  predict  that  he  will  arrive  at  Wash- 
ineton  to  which  (L-.t  h«  i.,  nrHprpH  tr,  rur.ol- 

uj^me’iiilaare  of  February. 

The  next  item  is  stated  to  be  “on  the  authority  of 
Commodore  Perry” — the  Castle  of  d’Ulloa  is  not  to 
be  aitacked,  “government  having  determined  to 
“conquer  a peace”  without  attacking  this  strong- 
hold.” It  adds  that  Commodore  Perry  is  r.ot  to  re- 
turn to  the  Gulf, — with  the  saving  clause:  “How  true 
these  rumors  are,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.” 

Their  next  rumor  is  the  following: 

“ Ultimatum  of  Mexico. — We  learn  that  our  govern- 
ment is  in  possession  of  the  ultimate  conditions  on 
which  Mexico  will  consent  to  make  a peace  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  has  determined  to  accede 
to  them,  if  Congress  will  enable  the  Executive  to 
meet  the  views  of  Mexico.  It  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  our  epitome  of  the  congressional  proceedings 
of  yesterday,  that  the  committees  on  foreign  relations 
in  both  houses,  have  already  moved  the  appropriation 
of  large  sums  of  money  to  be  placed  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  President  in  treating  for  peace  with  the 
enemy.” 

The  “Union”  referring  to  the  “rumors”  inserted 
in  the  Washington  Fountain,  noticed  in  the  above 
says  “we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  adequate  autho- 
rity or  foundation  for  either  of  these  ‘rumors.’ 

singular  documents. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury  writes  on  the  7th  Jan.  1847: 

•‘Some  days  ago  I referred  to  a letter  of  which  1 
said  I would  endeavor  to  send  you  a copy,  and  which 
1 thought  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  administration.  The  letter  was  one  written 
by  our  late  consul  at  Malamoros  to  General  Taylor, 
while  he  was  posted  at  Corpus  Chrisli.  I now  send 
you  the  accompanying  copy.  You  may  rely  upon  its 
being  authentic,  and  that  it  was  communicated,  as 
appears  by  the  letter,  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

In  connection  with  this  letter,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments made  about  the  time  at  which  the  letter  is 
dated,  that  the  object  of  Gen.  Arista  in  obtaining  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  northern  provinces,  was 
to  e fleet  a revolution  in  them,  and  establish  a gov- 
ernment independent  of  the  central  government  of 
Mexico,  and  friendly  to  the  United  States;  and  that 
this  fact  was  made  known  to  General  Taylor,  and  to 
the  w ar  department  here.  Mexican  officers  and  ci- 
tizens visited  the  camp  of  General  Taylor  at  Corpus 
Christ!,  and  it  was  known  that  General  Arista  and 
his  friends  desired  the  U.  Stales  army  to  move  to  the 
Rio  Grande  in  large  force,  to  give  them  apparent 
countenance  in  their  efforts,  to  get  rid  of  the  control 
and  tyranny  of  Southern  Mexico.  Did  not  General 
Gaines,  therefore,  act  wisely  in  calling  out  the  vo- 
lunteers he  did?  If  General  Taylor  had  taken  such 
a force  with  him  to  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Mexicans  would  not  have  crossed 
the  river;  but  a small  lorce  with  which  he  did  march 
left  the  Mexican  general  no  excuse  for  not  attacking 
him,  as  the  provocation  of  flaunting  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  in  the  faces  of  the  Mexicans  at  Fort 
Brown,  under  such  circumstances  as  might  be  ex- 
pected roused  their  antipathies  and  feelings.  The 
officers  of  the  United  Slates  army  may  have  thought 
it  chivalrous  to  excite  the  Mexicans  and  force  them 
to  acts  of  hostility,  but  the  country  did  not  desire  a 
war  to  be  brought  on.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  reason,  why  the  government  knowing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, if  they  desired  to  secure  peace,  did  not 
order  General  Taylor  to  assemble  a larger  force. — 
Why,  Geueral  Taylor,  if  he  desired  peace,  did  not 
do  so,  is  equally  unaccountable.  These  facts,  how- 


ever, for  facts  they  are,  and  this  letter  will  account 
for  the  reason  why  Arista  did  not  attack  General 
Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi  or  seize  Point  Isabel.  The 
results  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued,  are  es- 
pecially unfortunate,  as  having  dropped  a curtain 
upon  the  destinies  of  this  country  which  no  man  can 
penetrate.  Are  we  to  become  a great  military  re- 
public?” 

Village  of  China  on  the  river  San  Juan, 
September  23 d,  1846. 

To  General  Z.  Taylor, 

Commanding  the  U.  States  troops, 

at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas: 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  1 have 

itfe  'ivlex  man 

forces  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  relation 
to  the  differences  at  present  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  I am  pleased  to  state 
to  you  that  from  the  opinions  and  views  he  made 
known  to  me,  the  cabinet  of  Mexico  is  disposed  to 
enter  into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  United 
Slates,  in  relation  to  the  boundary  and  all  other  mo- 
mentous questions.  Although  I was  notclothed  with 
any  official  authority,  I took  upon  myself  as  a citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  see  the  two 
countries  in  harmony  of  friendship,  to  say,  that  it  has 
ever  been  and  is  the  policy  and  sincere  wish  of  tho 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  cul- 
tivate the  good  will  and  friendship  of  the  sister  re- 
publics of  the  American  continent,  and  most  especi 
ally  Mexico,  and  that  I was  confident  the  United 
States  would  make  a liberal  settlement  with  Mexico 
relative  to  the  boundary  question. 

As  General  Arista  was  under  the  impression  that  I 
was  a secret  agent  of  the  United  States,  though  I de- 
clared to  him  quite  contrary,  and  that  I was  only 
acting  as  a private  individual,  endeavoring  to  avoid 
a recourse  to  arms  between  the  two  countries,  he 
nevertheless  thought  it  advisable  to  send  a minute  of 
our  conferences  to  his  government,  and  assured  me 
that  there  will  be  no  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Mexico,  until  1 can  proceed  on  to  Washington  and 
lay  before  the  president  the  views  of  Mexico,  of 
which  1 am  possessed. 

Genera)  Arista  pledged  his  honor  to  me  that  no 
large  body  of  Mexican  troops  should  cross  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande;  that  only  small  parties  not 
to  exceed  200  men  should  be  permitted  to  go  as  (ar 
as  the  Arroya  Colorado  (20  leagues  from  the  Rio 
Grande)  and  that  they  would  be  strictly  ordered 
only  to  pievent  Indian  depredations  and  illicit  trade. 

1 men  had  no  hesitation  in  assuring  him  that  you 
would  not  commit  any  aggressive  act  against  Mexi- 
co, or  her  citizens,  and  that  you  would  solely  main- 
tain the  position  you  at  present  occupy  at  or  near 
the  Nueces  river.  I trust,  in  having  made  this  assur) 
ance  to  him,  though,  1 again  repeat  1 did  it  as  a pri- 
vate citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  meet  with 
your  approbation  and  be  adhered  to,  as  in  a great 
measure  peace  depends  on  your  prudent  movements 
in  this  particular.  General  Arista  spoke  also  of  In- 
dian incursions  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  is  under  the  impression  that  they  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  troops  under  your  command,  as  the 
Indians  always  come  from  the  Nueces  river.  lex- 
pressed  my  profound  regret  at  the  frequent  atrocious 
acts  of  the  Indians,  and  said  that  you  would  no  doubt 
in  future  use  all  endeavors  to  prevent  them  as  the 
United  States  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  April,  1831, 
to  prevent  them  as  far  as  possible.  He  suggested 
that  if  you  would  station  a body  of  cavalry  at  the 
pass  of  San  Salas  (head  waters  of  the  Nueces) 
through  which  mountain  pass  they  invariably  pro- 
ceed to  the  Rio  Grande,  it  would  effectually  check 
them. 

1 shall  leave  this  village  to-morrow  for  Malamo- 
ros to  which  port  1 shall  arrive  in  three  days;  from 
thence  1 will  embark  in  the  first  vessel  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  proceeding  immediately  on  to  Washing- 
ton, to  lay  before  the  president  the  information  and 
views  of  Mexico,  which  I am  possessed  of;  in  the 
meantime,  should  you  decree  this  note  of  sufficient 
importance,  1 trust  that  you  will  transmit  a copy  of 
it  by  express  to  the  government,  as  by  timely  infor- 
mation much  good  may  result  therefrom. 

1 beg  to  congratulate  you  that  the  door  is  opened 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  vexatious  questions 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  feel 
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happy  in  having  been  instrumental  in  this  great  and 
good  object. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  ob’t  servant, 
[Signed]  ISAAC  D.  MARKS. 

*Yeu>  Orleans , Oct.  29 lit,  1845. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State: 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  a “co- 
y”  of  a letter  I addressed  to  General  Z.  Taylor  at 
orpus  Christi,  from  the  village  of  China,  (Mexico). 
— I despatched  it  by  special  courier  to  him,  but  was 
subsequently  informed  that  the  express  was  detained 
at  the  town  of  Camargo,  (on  the  Rio  Grande,)  up  to 
the  7th  instant,  by  reason  of  the  continual  and  heavy- 
rains.  1 beg  leave  to  add  that  1 arrived  in  this  city 
yesterday  from  Matamoros,  and  will  leave  to-morrow 
for  Washington.  I am,  with  great  respect,  &c., 
[Signed]  I.  D.  MARKS. 

MRS.  CHASE,  THE  HEROINE  OF  TAMPICO. 

All  recollect  that  previous  to  the  taking  of  Tampi- 
co, Mrs.  Chase,  the  wife  of  our  consul  at  that  place, 
sent  to  Com.  Conner,  an  exact  plan  of  the  entire 
town,  harbor,  and  forts  of  Tampico,  with  informa- 
tion of  the  exact  strength  of  the  place;  and  that,  on 
dore  immeilfa  fely’sef  sal  1'  Tor^rampico]  a*nVT  took  The 
place  without  opposition,  owing  his  success  entirely 
to  the  information  sent  him  by  that  accomplished  and 
patriotic  lady.  We  give  below  a letter  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  Mr.  B.  M. 
Norman,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  written  by  Mrs. 
Chase  herself,  giving,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  taking 
of  Tampico,  and  the  part  she  had  in  it.  Much  less 
praise,  we  think,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  noble 
conduct  of  this  courageous  and  patriotic  lady  than 
she  deserves,  and  we  trust  that  our  government,  in 
consideration  of  the  very  distinguished  services  which 
she  bad  rendered,  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  will  unhes- 
itatingly reward  her  with  enduring  honors. 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  a letter  on  record, 
written  by  a female  hand,  breathing  a purer  patriot- 
ism, a nobler  ardor,  a more  courageous  heart,  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Chase,  which  we  give  below.  She  is  a 
noble  example  among  our  countrywomen,  and  her 
name  will  descend,  on  the  pages  of  our  history,  win- 
ning ibe  admiration  of  future  ages.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  her  skilful  management,  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  most  shrewd  general,  she  succeed- 
ed, before  sending  information  to  Commodore  Con- 
ner, in  so  terrifying  the  Mexican  troops  that  they 
evacuated  Tampico  with  precipitation,  after  throw- 
ing into  the  river  six  hundred  stand  of  arms  and  one 
hundred  quintals  of  powder.  We  give  the  letter  en- 
tire, it  being  the  most  authentic  account  that  can  be 
furnished.  She  writes  what  she  saw  and  did. 

[JWui  Orleans  Evening  Mercury. 

“Tampico,  Dec.  14,  1846. 

“Mt  esteemed  friend:  A great  change  has  come 
o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream — at  least  within  the  last 
month — so  that  I almost  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses,  we  having  at  this  moment  some  twenty 
sail  of  vessels  in  the  river  Panuco — steamers  passing 
and  repassing,  the  sight  of  which  pays  me,  in  part, 
for  my  six  months’  solitude  and  suffering.  1 am  not 
a believer  in  purgatory,  but  I think  1 have  passed 
through  that  ordeal  by  residing  in  an  enemy’s  coun- 
try aione,  not  only  hostile  in  feeling,  hut  subtle  and 
unprincipled. 

“My  dear  friend,  I scarcely  know  how  to  reply  to 
your  friendly  solicitude  towards  me  and  mine  espe- 
cially. in  beginning  my  imperfect  narrative,  one 
great  misfortune  seems  to  accompany  me — my  pen 
can  never  keep  pace  with  my  feelings.  You  will 
have  been  aware  of  Mr.  Chase’s  expulsion,  agreea- 
bly to.  the  decree  of  the  12th  of  May  last,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  act  he  had  only  twenty  four 
hours’  notice  to  embark,  or  eight  days  to  retire 
twenty  leagues  into  the  interior.  He  prudently 
chose  the  former,  and  embarked  forthwith  on  board 
of  the  St,  Mary's  the  blockading  vessel  off"  the  bar  of 
Tampico,  leaving  some  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  his 
store  with  no  other  protection  than  such  as  1 could 
afford,  and  two  clerks,  one  of  whom  was  a Mexican; 
and  he,  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  Mexican 
chivalry,  commenced  robbing  me.  In  fact  my  an- 
noyances were  so  numerous  that  I cannot  give  you 
them  in  detail,  but  merely  sketch  an  outline,  know- 
ing the  sympathy  you  feel  for  my  perilous  position 
in  this  new  drama.  In  the  next  place,  Inez  de  Pri- 
mera  Instancia,  by  order  of  the  commanding  general, 
passed  me  a notice  that  my  privileges  ceased  as  the 
wife  of  the  American  consul,  and  my  store  must  be 
closed.  1 replied  to  him  in  the  most  decisive  man- 
ner, that  1 was  not  only  his  wife,  but  also  his  consti- 
tuted agent — in  addition  to  this  1 was  a British  sub- 
ject, and,  as  such,  neither  the  judge  nor  the  general 
coulti  deprive  me  of  my  natural  rights,  as  the  En- 
glish law  admitted  of  no  alienation — stating  that  any 


infraction  on  its  prerogative  would  be  hastily  chas 
tized  by  that  government;  and,  in  confirmation  of  my 
assertion,  referred  the  learned  Inez  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

Thus  defeated  and  exasperated,  T was  not  allowed 
to  send  an  open  note  to  my  husband,  then  off  the  bar. 
But,  thank  God,  who  ‘tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,’  He  directed  me,  and  1 concerted  a plan  which 
again  defeated  their  hostile  purpose,  and  sent  by 
strategem  nine  letters  in  eight  weeks,  and  through 
the  same  means  received  replies.  But  those  things 
were  daily  making  inroads  upon  my  health  and  spir- 
its, which  1 most  carefully  concealed  from  my  good 
husband,  knowing  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  for  his 
government,  and  particularly  for  my  welfare. 

“1,  in  the  meantime,  drew  a plan  of  the  city  and 
river,  and  had  it  sent  to  Com.  Conner  and  Captain 
M’Cluney  of  the  John  Adams,  with  a correct  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  forts,  the  number  of  guns,  a list  of  the 
troops  and  how  they  were  posted,  and  every  political 
movement,  so  that  through  Mr.  Chase  and  his  agent, 
they  knew  every  important  movement  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

“They  abused  and  insulted  the  American  name 
and  nation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  often  caused  me 
to  retire  and  pray  God  for  the  dav  of  retribution. — 

..... „i  u, j lonii.u.  .. — _.  . . , , . 

little  human  sympathy,  as  all  the  English  influence 
was  against  our  national  cause. 

“I  am,  perhaps,  a little  prosy,  but  I well  know  the 
sensitive  heart  to  whom  these  lines  are  addressed, 
and  so  continue.  ] daily  watched,  not  very  christian- 
like,  for  the  moment  of  retaliation,  haping  to  be  able, 
although  alone  in  the  combat,  to  “square  accounts” 
with  my  fierce  debtors,  and,  if  possible,  place  myself 
and  party  on  the  credit  side  of  this  entangled  ac 
count. 

“Santa  Anna  recommended  to  the  government  of 
Mexico  the  confiscation  of  all  American  property  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  that  all  Americans 
residing  in  this  country  should  be  made  prisoners  of 
war,  as  a fatal  stroke  to  those  usurping  pirates — the 
gentle  name  generally  applied  to  them — and  that  this 
garrison  should  be  reinlorced  with  some  3,000  more 
troops.  When  X read  this  article  in  one  of  the  fla- 
ming periodicals,  it  was  rather  grating  to  me  in  my 
isolated  condition.  I determined,  however,  upon  the 
old  Roman  motto — 

‘Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow,’ 
or  in  other  words,  my  case  was  at  best  helpless,  and 
now  even  desperate,  and  required  a desperate  reme- 
dy. 

“Two  spies  came  daily  to  my  house,  always  under 
the  guise  of  friendship;  and  on  one  occasion,  one  of 
the  wretches  believing  that  I was  possessed  of  items 
concerning  American  movements,  1 represented  to 
him  that  30,000  troops  were  to  join  Gen.  Taylor  at 
Matamoros,  30,000  more  had  been  despatched  to 
capture  San  Juan,  &c.,  and  closed  with  remarking 
that  1 would  be  compelled  to  close  my  house  within 
a day  or  two  as  a force  of  25  to  30,000  troops  was 
coming  against  this  place — which  bit  of  romance  so 
frightened  my  poor  Amelia,  that  . she  thought  the 
general  here  would  call  me  to  account  for  it. 

“Next  day  I had  a call  from  the  captain  of  the 
port  who  wished  to  know  the  truth,  and  inquired  if 
Mr.  Chase  had  written  to  me  to  that  effect;  and  soon 
after  some  other  of  the  high  functionaries  discovered 
me  to  be  an  important  character,  in  their  daily 
rounds.  In  a conversation  with  the  father  in  law  of 
the  general,  1 recommended  to  him  an  early  retreat, 
as  the  wisest  course  to  be  taken;  and  that  same  night 
a private  post  was  despatched  to  San  Luis  Potosi 
upon  the  strength  of  the  information  so  received, 
through  me;  the  town  of  Tampico  was  ordered  to  be 
vacated  on  the  appearance  of  this  large  force  off  the 
bar;  scouts  were  sent  in  every  direction,  to  procure 
muleteers,  for  the  conveyance  of  property  to  the  in- 
terior; ar.d  two  schooner  loads  were  shipped  to  the 
city  of  Panuco;  six  hundred  stand  of  arms  were  sunk, 
the  cannons  were  removed  from  the  fort,  and  the 
troops  evacuated  the  place.  I then  despatched  to 
Com.  Conner  an  account  ot  the  state  of  things,  and 
in  triplicate  to  Havana,  under  different  covers  to  my 
husband,  urging  his  return  forthwith.  These  were 
sent  by  an  agent,  who  supposed  them  mere  letters 
conveying  a wish  to  my  husband  to  meet  me  at  Vera 
Cruz,  to  accompany  me  to  Havana.  I spent  a rest- 
less night  and  morning,  but  it  has  certainly  brought 
its  reward.  My  letter  to  the  commodore  was  dated 
October  23d;  he  received  it  October  27th,  and  imme- 
diately called  a meeting  of  his  senior  officers  and  laid 
my  despatch  before  them.  It  had  due  weight.  Pro- 
visions were  brought  from  Point  Isabel  and  distribu- 
ted among  the  squadron,  and  on  the  12lh  November, 
they  left  lsla  Verde,  and  on  the  morning  ol  the  13lh 
hove  in  sight,  twelve  sail  off  the  bay  ol  J ampico.  1 
was  so  confident  of  the  coming  of  the  squaoron,  that 
in  anticipation  of  their  coming,  1 hau  a flag  staff 
made  one  week  previous,  and  had  it  erected  upon 


the  house-top,  in  order  to  raise  the  first  American 
flag  hoisted  as  a right  over  Tampico.  On  my  first 
sight  of  the  fleet,  my  pent  up  feelings  gave  way 
and  I wept  as  a child  for  joy,  seeing  that  God  had 
brought  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  soon  seeing  the  object  of  my  affection,  and 
also  in  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and 
that  my  feeble  efforts  had  wrought  so  strange  in  our 
national  welfare. 

Here  I must  pause,  and  say  I cannot  pretend  to 
describe  my  feelings  at  that  time.  Fortitude  seemed 
to  give  way,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  emotion,  I again 
saw  the  squadron  nearing  to  the  bar,  the  boats  man- 
ned and  the  line  passing,  (they  standing  their  own 
pilots  over  their  intricate  passage.)  and  the  broad 
pennant  flying  at  two  mast  heads — the  blue  and  red. 

My  faithful  Amelia  and  myself  ran  to  Mr.  Chase’s 
office,  and  in  solitude  offered  up  a prayer,  then  pull- 
ed the  flag  down  and  alone  rushed  to  the  house-top. 

I carried  it  up  and  tied  it  on  the  line  with  my  own 
hands,  and  we — Amelia,  myself,  and  Mr.  Uder — 
hoisted  it,  myself  giving  the  first  pull.  Thus  we  de- 
fied the  whole  town  of  Tampico.  I sent  for  some 
Americans,  but  not  one  possessed  courage  or  national 
spirit  enough  to  lend  a hand. 

In  thirty  minutes  the  Ayuntemente  called  upon 
— crl  zii-flftr+u-l  _me  to  haul  it  do wm.  I ■'  — 

raised  as  a right  ol  protection.  They  said  I had  no 
such  right  I rejoined  that  it  was  a matter  of  opinion 
in  which  we  could  not  agree.  They  said  U was  a 
burlesque  upon  their  nation— a lady  taking  the  city 
— and  what  would  the  supreme  governmeni  of  Mexi-  ’ 
eo  say?  1 replied  very  laconically,  ‘Quiet i sabe!’  and 
offerred  them  wine  under  the  new  banner.  They 
threatened  the  house.  1 ran  to  its  tup,  and  asked 
Mr.  Uder  if  he  would  stand  by  me.  He  replied, 
“Yes.”  “Then,”  said  ],  “the  flag  must  remain,  or 
all  of  us  sent  over  the  house-top,  as  1 shall  never 
pull  it  down  or  suffer  any  Mexican  to  sully  it  by  his 
touch.”  1 had  been  robbed, — my  store  entered  and 
pillaged  of  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  in  tha 
dead  of  the  night;  and  when  the  regiment  from  Pu- 
ebla entered  this  city,  they  entered  my  store  and 
carried  off  goods,  and  I had  no  redress  and  still  less 
sympathy;  and  although  alone,  the  God  of  the  just 
was  my  captain  general,  arid  I had  nothing  to  (ear 
from  all  Mexico.  And  now  the  hour  of  redemption 
w as  at  hand.  I expected  they  would  either  fire  upon 
or  storm  the  house.  1 rested  with  my  right  arm 
round  the  flag  staff,  the  banner  waving  in  majestic 
beauty,  and  the  squadron  nearing  the  city,  where 
they  saw  the  flag.  It  was  like  lightning  to  pilgrim* 
to  know  from  whence  it  came,  but  soon  the  officers 
saw  two  female  forms  standing  by  it,  and  gave  three 
cheers  in  Iront  of  the  city,  and  then  came  to  my 
house,  which  had  been  now  nearly  six  months  as  if 
proscribed  by  some  crime  or  plague,  and  my  fault 
was  that  of  being  the  wife  of  an  American.  Com- 
modoie  Perry  and  the  municipal  authorities  came  to 
my  house  on  arrival,  also  Commodore  Conner.  My 
despatches  have  been  sent  to  the  stale  department, 
and  I have  letters  ol  thanks  from  the  officers  com- 
manding, who  have  changed  the  name  of  Fort  Liber- 
lad  to  Fort  Ann,  in  compliment  to  me.  They  arriv- 
ed on  the  16th.  Forty  eight  hours  after  came  Mr. 
Chase,  crowning  ail  my  happiness. 

“You  will  no  doubt  have  heard  part  of  my  story 
previous  to  this  reaching  you,  knowing  the  interest 
you  (eel;  and  this  unlimited  friendship  evinced  by 
you,  1 thus  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  as  far  as 
practicable  in  detail,  and  have  extended  iny  account 
tar  beyond  my  intention,  and  at  the  same  time  trust- 
ing that  you  will  give  at  least  a reading  to  this  imper- 
fect scroll,  and  may  never  feel  the  pangs  of  mental 
affliction,  as  tell  by  me. 

“You  very  kindly  inquire  if  the  existing  war  has 
injured  us  in  a pecuniary  point?  It  has  very  materi- 
ally, but  that  loss  has  not  in  the  least  allowed  my 
my  spirits  to  flag.  My  trust  is  in  Him,  who  can 
withhold  and  bestow  . We  have  suffered  in  mind,  in 
person  and  pocket,  but  with  feelings  ol  interest  to- 
ward our  beloved  country  and  duty  to  the  cause,  and 
like  the  widow  1 was  willing  to  contribute  my  mil* 
lor  the  honor  of  the  country  he  had  so  long  repre- 
sented, and  as  a dutiful  wile  to  lollow  him  in  weal 
or  woe,  according  to  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and 
in  impending  danger,  the  bleak  blasts  ol  adversity 
should  not  chill  my  ardor,  m lollowmg  hts  advice 
and  bis  cause,  and  trust  to  God. 

“We  will  lose  nearly  one  half  of  our  stock  of 
goods.  No  doubt  the  U.  S.  government  will  indem- 
nify Mr.  Chase  at  a future  day. 

“Our  house  will  be  turned  into  a garrison,  and 
three  held  pieces  will  be  placed  upon  it.  I am  wil- 
ling to  stand  by  uiy  husband  at  a guu  until  we  both 
die  or  are  victors. 

“1  have  been  trying  to  keep  a journal  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  drama,  in  rather  a rough  lorrn,  and  may^ 
place  n in  your  Hands  at  a luture  day. 

*###*# 
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The  War. — New  Plan  of  Operations — Extraordin- 
ary Revelations.  — We  read  in  (tie  La  Patria  of  the 
31st  ull.,  a Spanish  paper  published  in  New  Orleans, 
by  Aleman  & Gomez,  Ihe  following  extraordinary 
revelation  of  ihe  new  plan  of  operations  in  the  war 
with  Mexico: 

“The  government  appears  to  confide  much  in  Ge- 
neral Scott,  who  has  just  gone  to  the  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  from  whose  diplomatic  anil  military  tactics, 
it  hopes  to  gain  great  advantages.  The  plan  of  ope- 
rations, we  learn,  is  as  follows: 

Gen.  Taylor,  instead  of  moving  upon  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi,  will  repair  to  Saltillo,  where  he  will  remain  for 
a short  period.  Gen.  Scott,  after  having  made  some 
arrangements  on  the  Rio  Grande,  will  hasten  to 
Ta'npico,  where  he  will  assume  the  command  of  the 
7,000  volunteers  recently  called  out  and  ordered  to 
assemble  at  that  point.  From  Tampico,  General 
Scott  will  march  towards  VeraCruz,  and  Gen.  Tay- 
lor will  make  a simultaneous  movement  towards 
Tampico,  with  all  the  troops  he  can  muster,  after 
leaving  sufficient  force  to  garrison  Saltillo,  Monte- 
rey, Victoria,  &c.,  and  in  union  with  Gen.  Worth’s 
division,  will  join  Gen.  Scott,  who  will  have  at  his 
rommand  the  new  military  arm  of  rocketeers  and 
howitzeer6. 

Ai  iWft  nroner  moment  Rfltaon  ortlv),,, - i . 

the  American  squadron,  with  a force  of  from  230  to 
300  guns  of  all  sizes  and  calibres,  will  appear  offSan 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  begin  the  attack  upon  the  castle. 
According  to  the  new  plan  of  operations  the  land 
forces  will  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Antigua,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  a short  dist- 
ance to  the  north  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  ascend  the  same 
to  where  the  main  road  to  Jalapa  crosses  it.  If  this 
plan  be  speedily  put  into  execution,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  will  as  speedily 
fall  into  the  power  of  the  American  forces;  but  if  any 
faith  be  put  in  Santa  Anna’s  declaration,  it  is  plain 
be  will  be  able  to  cut  off  the  advance  of  Gen.  Taylor 
from  Saltillo.” 

Mr.  Gomez,  the  editor  of  La  Patria,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  above,  is  the  same  person,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Scott,  while  tarrying  in  N.  Orleans, 
to  be  one  of  his  staff,  and  whose  commission  was  af- 
terwards revoked  by  the  General  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  a friend  to  the  American  cause.  Did  Go- 
mez obtain  the  above  information  while  he  was  Gen. 
Scott’s  aid? — Washington  Fountain. 

A Washington  letter  in  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Adveitiser  thus  refers  to  the  above  publication: 

Colonel  Totten,  chief  of  the  engineer  department, 
has  gone  to  Mexico,  secretly  and  with  despatch. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  whole  plan  of  the  new 
campaign  against  Mexico,  you  will  find  it  in  the 
Spanish  paper,  published  in  New  Orleans,  by  Senor 
Gomez,  called  La  Patria.  Senor  Gomez  obtained 
it  probably  from  good  authority.  He  was,  1 be- 
lieve, the  aid  de  camp  of  Gen. Scott, for  a short  time. 

I repeat  that  the  plan  is  correctly  given,  and  that 
through  it  you  will  know  as  much  as  the  secretary  of 
war  knows.  Those  whose  official  relations  entitle 
them  to  know,  tell  me  that  it  is  the  plan. 
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SENATE, 

January  13.  The  solemnities  of  the  funeral  of 
senator  Pennybacker,  of  Virginia,  occupied  both 
houses,  and  no  legislative  business  was  transmitted 
this  day. 

Januart  14-  Vice  President  Dallas,  resumed  the 
chJir. 

A number  of  memorials  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented. 

Naval  surgeons.  Mr.  Fairfield,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  naval  atfair3,  reported  a bill  providing  for  the 
employment  of  additional  surgeons  in  the  navy. 

Also,  a bill  to  limit  the  oprration  of  the  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  naval  service  of  the  year  1848. 

Also,  a bill  for  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  Wal- 
ter R.  Johnson. 

Com  Paul  Jones.  Mr.  Cameron,  from  the  same 
committee,  reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Com.  Paul  Jones. 

Florida  Indians.  Mr.  Jarnagin,  proposed  a resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  secretary  of  war  for  inform 
mation  as  to  any  agreement  with  the  Seminole  In- 
dians yet  its  Florida,  under  which  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  there,  their  number,  condition,  &.C.,  and  as 
to  the  practicability  of  removing.  The  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Land  claims  at  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  Mechilimaci- 
nac,  Sfc.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  proposed  resolutions  call- 
ing upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  informa- 
tion as  to  surveys,  maps,  reservations  for  military 
purposes,  &c.  of  the  public  lands  in  that  direction. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 


Survey  of  Portsmouth  harbor,  N.  II.  Mr.  Siberian. 
offered  a resolution  calling  upon  the  secretary  of 
war  for  copies  of  the  maps  of  the  said  recent  sur- 
vey. The  resolution  was  referred  to  Ihe  commiltee 
on  commerce. 

Mr.  . Men's  resolutions  respecting  the  prosecution 
of  Ihe  war  with  Mexico,  were  made  the  special  or- 
der for  Monday,  the  18th  inst. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  15.  Bounty  lands  to  efficers  and  privates 
enlisting  for  the  wur.  Mr.  Benton,  asked  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  senate  to  introduce  a bill  giving 
grants  of  land  lo  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates who  may  have  enlisted  or'shall  enlist  to  serve 
during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Cameron,  objected,  as  he  considered  the  bill 
calculated  to  set  aside  the  amendment  he  had  pre- 
viously offered. 

Mr.  Benton,  then  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to  in- 
crease for  a limited  period  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States;  which  motion  having  been  agreed 
to — 

Mr.  Badger,  moved  an  amendment  as  a substitute 
for  that  offered  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Benton,  proposed  to  offer,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, the  bill  which  he  had  just  asked  leave  to  in- 

The  presiding  officer,  observed  that  there  was  al- 
ready an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Benton,  said  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  he  entered  upon  a subject  of  this  magnitude 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  print  the 
amendments  which  had  been  proposed,  and  without  a 
minute’s  time  to  consider  what  was  to  be  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  the  action  of  the  senate  in  regard  to 
these  grants  of  public  lands.  Other  gentlemen 
might  be  prepared  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  now 
pending,  but  he  was  not;  and  he  desired  so  to  man- 
age as  to  obtain  time  for  thought,  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  would  be  the  operation  of  such  enact- 
ment; and  it  was  with  a view  to  gain  lime  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject  that  he  had 
moved  a bill,  (not  entirely  satisfactory  to  himself,  it 
was  true,  for  it  had  been  hastily  prepared,)  and  ask 
ed  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  that  it  might 
be  read  and  printed,  and  that  the  subject  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table  till  to-morrow.  Mr.  B.  moved 
that  the  amendments  which  had  been  oflered,  and 
those  which  might  be  offered,  be  printed,  and  that 
the  whole  subject  be  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Further  amendments  were  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Cass,  Houston,  and  Bright. 

And  a brief  debate  occurred,  in  which  Messrs. 
Benton,  Badger,  and  Cameron  participated. 

After  which,  the  motion  to  print  and  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  wasaJopted. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of 

A lieutenant  general,  was  then  resumed.  [See  page 
327.] 

Cherokee  commissioners.  Copies  of  their  instruc- 
tions reported  by  the  secretary  of  war,  in  compli- 
ance with  a call  therefor,  were  laid  before  the  senate. 

Post  office  department.  A report  of  the  treasury  of 
the  U States,  with  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  post  office  department  for  the 
year  ending  3d  June,  1846. 

Mail  to  Oregon.  Mr.  Niles,  from  the  commiltee 
on  Post  offices  and  post  roads,  reported  a bill  for 
transmitting  a mail  to  Oregon.  Also, 

A bill  to  amend  the  act  relative  lo  postage  and  the 
franking  privilege. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morehead,  a call  was  made  up- 
on the  secretary  of  war  for  information  relative  to 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  western  ri- 
vers,— of  the  proportion  depending  upon  the  lakes 
as  a means  of  communicating  with  a market, — the 
amount  of  the  steamboat,  propeller,  and  sail  boat 
tonnage  upon  the  lakes,  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed,— the  facilities  of  railroads  and  canals 
with  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic, — adaptation  of 
the  commercial  means  of  the  lakes  to  purposes  of 
defence, — extent  of  the  lake  coasts, — number  and 
condition  of  harbors,  and  their  susceptibility  of  im- 
provement,— means  of  communication  in  the  British 
provinces  on  the  lakes,  and  their  adaptation  to  de- 
fence, &c. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  16.— Armories.  A report  from  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  of  the  expenditures  and  number  of 
arms  manufactured  at  the  several  national  armories 
for  the  year  ending  30lh  June,  1846,  was  laid  before 
the  senate. 

Bounty  lands  to  soldiers.  Mr.  Benton,  asked  leave 
to  report  a bill  granting  bounty  lands  to  soldiers  serv- 
ing in  the  Mexican  war,  and  asked  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Mr.  Cameron,  objected.  Under  the  rules  the  bill 
must  lay  one  day  on  the  table  before  a second  read- 
ing would  be  in  order. 


Mr.  Benton,  staled  that  the  bill  was  before  the 
senate,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole.  He  wished 
this  subject  disposed  off'  as  a separate  act,  and  not 
to  encumber  the  army  bill  with  it. 

The  bill  was  read.  It  was  the  same  that  Mr. 
Benton  had  proposed  yesterday  as  an  amendment  to 
the  army  bill. 

A long  debate  ensued  as  to  the  point  of  order,  in 
the  course  of  which — 

Mr.  Webster,  remarked  upon  the  frequent  devia- 
tions from  the  rules  in  respect  to  reading  bills  a se- 
cond time.  He  would  vote  for  the  bill,  either  as  an 
amendment  to  the  army  bill,  or  in  a distinct  bill, 
and  cared  not  in  which  form,  but  disliked  to  hare 
the  rules  of  the  senate  disregarded. 

Mr.  Clayton,  said  this  bill  was  already  before  the 
committee  of  the  whole  as  an  amendment  to  the 
army  bill;  he  moved  therefore  that  the  senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  army  bill.  As  a 
distinct  bill  this  could  not  be  read  to-day  a second 
time  without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Benton,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Berrien,  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but 
thought  it  required  amendment, — according  to. the 
rules  however,  the  bill  as  now  offered  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Missouri  could  not  be  read  without  unani- 

Mr.  Benton,  thought  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
had  “anti-podestically”  stated  the  rule.  Mr.  B.  ar- 
gued the  point  at  some  length,  and  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  Mr.  Berrien,  and  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Benton,  was  determined  that  the  senate,  the 
country,  that  the  whole  world  should  know  the 
ground  upon  which  he  stood.  He  repeated,  and 
would  repeat,  until  it  should  be  known  every  where, 
that  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood  was  the  army 
bill,  the  bill  for  raising  ten  regiments;  he  intended 
to  make  it  so  plain  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
here  or  elsewhere,  as  to  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  Cameron,  hoped  that  when  the  whole  world 
saw  what  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri  was 
doing,  they  would  see  what  other  senators  were  do- 
ing also.  If  so  anxious  about  the  measure,  why  not 
let  us  proceed  at  once  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  Benton,  had  two  points  upon  which  he  had 
fixed  his  mind.  The  first  was,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  sure  of  getting  the  services  of  the  men  for 
the  land  she  gave.  The  second  was,  that  the  land 
should  be  secured  to  the  soldiers,  their  widows,  and 
heirs,  and  not  go  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  It 
appeared  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
wants  to  put  his  amendment  to  the  army  bill  in  or- 
der lo  force  it  through  the  house.  Do  I understand 
rightly  the  object  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  Cameron.  To  save  time,  as  I am  anxious  to 
come  at  the  army  bill,  I reply  that  I do  not  intend  lo 
force  the  senate. 

Mr  Simmons,  enquired  if  this  bill  was  not  the 
identical  same  bill  that  the  honorable  senator  him- 
self yesterday  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  ar- 
my bill.  To-day  it  is  a great  offence  to  offer  it  as 
an  amendment.  To  Mr.  S.  this  seemed  like  an  at- 
tempt to  “steal  a march”  upan  the  army  bill.  One 
would  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  honorable  senator  seems  in  his 
remarks — 

Mr.  Simmons-  I do  not  hear  the  senator. 

Mr.  Benton-  You  will  presently.  1 value  the 
gentleman’s  good  will,  and  would  not  on  any  ac- 
count have  any  mistake  upon  the  subject.  How 
came  I to  offer  the  amendment?  Because  there  had 
already  been  offered  six  or  seven  different  amend- 
ments, and  not  one  of  theca  embraced  that  one  point, 
— security  of  the  land  to  the  soldier. 

Mr.  Allen,  wished  the  controversy  ended, ---hoped 
the  bills  would  be  acted  on  separately,  and  both  be 
passed. 

The  question  on  the  motion  to  postpone  was  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  stood — 23  to  23.  The  Vice 
President,  considering  it  to  have  been  his  own  fault 
in  too  rapidly  making  the  enunciation,  felt  bound  to 
vote  in  the  affirmative.  So  Mr.  Benton's  bill  was 
postponed. 

Increase  of  the  army.  Mr.  Badger's  amendment, 
offered  as  a substitute  for  Mr.  Cameron's  amendment, 
was  first  in  order. 

Mr.  Benton,  argued  against  the  amendment,  as 
being  not  sufficiently  guarded. 

Mr.  Cameron.  If  I had  a chance,  would  the  senate 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina  as  a modification  of  bis  own,  and  then  the 
amendment  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  could  have 
come  in  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Benton.  They  cannot  go  together  any  more 
than  fire  and  water  can  mingle.  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Cameron.  That  is  simply  a matter  of  opi- 
nion. 

Varous  defects  were  slated  and  amendments  sug- 
gested Mr.  Jjllcn,  Mr.  Westeott,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr, 
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£ yitUnden , and  other  members  partook  in  the.  debate. 
Fii'aUv,  on  motion  ol  Mr.  Berrien,  the  bill  was  re- 
committed, with  instructions  to  incorporate  a grant  of 
land  to  officers  and  volunteers.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  upon  recommitting,  and  appeared— 
yeas  44,  nays  1 — (Mr.  Mile t.) 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  18.  War  department ■ A list  of  clerks 
and  other  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  department, 
was  laid  before  the  senate. 

Smithsonian  Regent.  The  Vice  President,  appointed 
Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,  regent  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Pennybacker,  deceased. 

A number  of  memorials  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, amongst  them,  some  for  the  speedy  close  of 
the  war  with  Mexico.  Several  for  mail  routes,  &c. 

Mr.  Diar,  presented  one  from  a number  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  New  York,  that  a portion  of  the  public 
lands  be  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road to  the  Pacific. 

By  Mr.  Sevier:  Four  several  memorials  from  the 
legislature  of  Arkansas,  asking  an  appropriation  for 
the  removal  of  the  raft  in  Red  river;  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  certain  mail  routes;  for  payment  of  a 

COirrpoTrj— -r - — . .•  - . — *- 

against  any  appropriation  of  land  or  money  to  pay 
the  claims  for  French  spoliations  prior  to  1800. 

Call  for  information-  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  propos 
ed  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  the  secreiary  of  treasury  report  to 
the  senate — 1st.  Whether  any  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  if  any,  what  amount,  have  been  remitted 
from  the  Atlantic  states  to  New  Orleans,  or  to  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  American  army  in  Mexico, 
since  the  1st  of  September  last;  and  if  remitted,  in 
what  funds  remitted,  whether  in  gold  or  silver  coin, 
treasury  notes,  or  bank  checks;  and  if  in  whole  or 
in  part  remitted  in  gold  or  silver,  what  has  been  the 
expense  to  the  government  of  each  of  such  remit- 
tances. 

2d.  That  he  also  report  to  the  senate  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  act  of  the  6th  of  August,  1846,  en- 
titled “An  act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the 
treasury  and  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  trans- 
fer, and  disbursement  of  the  public  money,”  is  not 
calculated  to  prevent  or  embarass  the  government  in 
negotiating  such  a loan  as  will  be  required  to  carry 
on  the  existing  war  with  Mexico;  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
repeal  such  law  or  to  suspend  its  operation  until  the 
further  order  of  congress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbrige,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  report  to  the 
senate  what  means  of  communication  exist  during 
the  winter  months  between  Fort  Brady,  at  the  Sault 
de  St,  Marie,  and  Foi  l W ilkins,  upon  Lake  Superior, 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  hi»  opinion  concerning 
the  necessity  or  expediency  of  opening  a communi- 
cation by  land  between  said  forts;  and  also,  so  far  as 
rnay  be,  between  them  and  military  posts  at  Michi- 
limackinac  and  on  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  open- 
ing such  overland  communication. 

Several  bills  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
amongst  them  a bill  to  create  the  office  of  surveyor 
general  of  the  public  lands  in  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon, and  to  grant  donation-rights  to  settlers  thereon. 

Public  land  graduation  bill-  The  senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  graduating  the  price  of 
public  lands;  the  motion  pending  being  to  strike  out 
“fifteen”  ami  insert  “ten”  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  a reduction  in  price  is  proposed  for 
lands  having  been  that  period  in  market. 

A debate  of  some  length  and  some  humor  took 
place,  as  to  the  real  value  of  much  of  the  lands  of- 
fered. The  amendment  was  finally  negatived  by 
yeas  and  nays — ayes  17,  nays  26. 

Mr.  Yulee,  then  offered  the  following  amendment; 

"That  ail  the  public  lands  in  the  slates  of  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  rated  by  the 
public  surveyors  as  barren  land,  which  shall  have 
been  in  the  market  ten  years  before  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  which  remain  unsold,  shall  be  subject 
to  sale  at  the  minimum  price  uf  fifty  cents;  and  that 
all  of  the  same  land  which  may  remain  unsold  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  Irom  the  passage  of  this 
act,  shall  be  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price 
of  twenty-five  cents.” 

Mr.  Y.  supported  his  amendment  by  some  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Huntington,  observed  that  if  they  were  going 
to  pass  a law  to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of 
public  lands,  as  this  bill  purported  to  provide  for,  he 
thought  it  would  be  unquestionably  better  to  make  it 
general,  and  not  to  make  exceptions  in  regard  to  par- 
ticular lands.  For  his  own  part,  however,  he  was 
totally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  He 
had  given  his  views  upon  it  heretofore,  and  had  vot- 
ed against  it,  and  should  most  assuredly  vote  against 
it  again. 


Mr.  Breese,  hoped  the  honorable  senator  from  Flo- 
rida would  withdraw  hi«  amendment. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  desired  to  know  from  the  honora- 
ble mover  of  this  amendment  what  was  meant  by 
the  phrase  “rated  as  pine  land?”  By  whom  was  it 
iso  rated? 

Mr.  Yulee,  said  he  intended  land  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  surveyors  of  the  public  land  in  their  re 
turns  to  the  land  office. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  suggested  that  it  had  better  be  a 
little  more  specifically  staled. 

Mr.  Yulee  assented,  and  modified  his  amendment 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  observed  further,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
stales,  and  of  Florida  especially,  where  there  was 
so  large  a quantity  of  vacant  lands,  to  reduce  the 
price  a little  lower. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a difficult 
matter,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  classify  these 
lands  according  to  their  qualities.  It  would  require 
a long  time  and  immense  expense  to  do  it.  The  cost 
would  probably  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  lands. 
He  should,  therefore,  vote  against  the  amendment. 

fMX—‘ — 1‘  alt  tho  -JtiRouLt.  with  regard  to 

his  colleague’s  amendment  appeared  to  originate  ,,, 
the  fact  that  his  friends  the  honorable  senators  from 
Qhj.o  and  Kentucky  did  not  seem  to  exactly  under 
stand  what  a Florida  pine  barren  was — he  supposed 
because  all  of  the  lands  in  their  states  were  of  good 
quality.  Now,  the  general  land  office  here  would 
have  no  trouble  in  deciding  as  to  what  lands  were 
intended  to  be  excluded.  There  were,  he  believed, 
as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  townships  of  land  in  East 
Florida  alone  of  which  the  exterior  or  township 
lines  had  been  surveyed,  but  the  United  States  sur- 
veyors had  reported  that  the  l ands,  being  pine  bar 
rent,  were  not  worth  the  cost  of  surveying  the  inte- 
rior or  section  lines;  and,  consequently,  they  bad 
never  been  finished,  nor  never  would  be.  The  U. 
Stales  would  never  sell  one  acre  out  one  thousand 
of  thia  land  for  any  price.  Nowand  then  there  were 
patches  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  sometimes  more, 
in  the  midst  of  these  pine  deserts,  of  tolerable  land, 
but  the  cost  of  surveying  them  and  the  trouble  would 
not  meet  the  expenses  of  sale.  He  (Mr.  W.)  had,  at 
the  instance  of  persons  who  desired  to  get  such 
small  spots,  asked  the  general  land  office,  a few 
months  ago,  to  survey  them  and  offer  them  for  sale, 
but  they  stated  to  him  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  and 
he  was  satisfied  the  refusal  was  correct.  Why  do 
the  United  States  desire  to  keep  these  lands?  Put 
them  in  the  position  that  his  colleague’s  amendment 
proposed,  and  the  settlers  would  in  some  cases,  as 
they  could  afford  to  do  so  at  the  reduced  price, 
pay  for  the  surveys  of  small  tracts  themselves.  Do 
the  United  Stales  intend  to  keep  these  lands  always? 
There  were  several  hundred  thousand  acres  in  West 
Florida  alone  that  he  would  not  take  as  a gift,  of 
which,  however,  if  this  amendment  passed,  soma 
hundred  acres,  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand,  in 
small  treats,  could  be  sold  to  citizens,  of  Florida 
who  raise  stock,  using  the  surrounding  barren  as  a 
range  while  they  settled  on  the  small  spots  that  could 
be  cultivated.  He  hoped  the  amendment  would  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Dayton,  said  that  this  amendment,  when  view- 
ed  as  the  introduction  of  a new  element  into  the 
system  of  graduation,  became  a matter  of  some  im- 
portance. If  this  new  element  was  lo  be  introduc- 
ed, where  would  they  stop?  Might  not  other  stales, 
on  the  same  principle,  claim  exemption?  He  be- 
lieved it  would  lead  to  endless  confusion. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  if  he  believed  that  this  amend- 
ment could  be  adopted  without  other  discriminations, 
he  would  vole  for  it;  but,  under  his  present  impres- 
sions, he  must  vote  against  it. 

The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  was  nega- 
tived. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate.  On  or- 
dering it  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a third  time,  (he 
yeas  arid  nays  were  demanded. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  moved  that  the  ques- 
tion be  postponed  until  to-morrow,  remarking  that 
several  senators  were  absent,  who,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  be  desirous  of  being  present  when  the  rote 
was  taken. 

Mr.  Sevier,  favored  the  postponement,  and  Mr. 
Breese,  also  assented. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  said,  if  it  was  to  be  postponed  at 
all,  he  hoped  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  would 
consent  that  it  should  be  postponed  for  several  days, 
in  older  that  they  might  have  an  opporlunity  to  pro 
cure  information  which  it  was  important  they  should 
possess.  He  wanted  to  know  how  much  land  would 
be  immediately  affected  by  this  bill,  arid  how  much 
would  fall  into  maiket  under  its  operation  at  dif- 
erent  periods.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  bill 
be  postponed  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Sevier,  said  he  thought  it  very  likely,  in  the 


present  stale  of  the  business  before  the  senate,  if  the 

hiil  was  postponed,  it  would  not  he  again  readied 
before  Monday. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  postponement  until 
Monday,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken — yea* 
21,  nays  20. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dix,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  ami,  after  a 
short  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

January  19.  A report  from  the  secreiary  of  war, 
showing  the  contracts  made  by  the  department 
during  the  year  1846,  and 

A communication  from  the  same,  in  compliancy 
with  a call  of  the  senate,  showing  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  forti- 
fications, harbors,  and  improvements  of  rivers,  were 
laid  belore  the  senate. 

A number  of  memorials  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented. 

Peace  appropriation  bill.  Mr.  Stvitr,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  reported  “A  bill  making 
further  appropriations  to  bring  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico  to  a close.”  The  bill  proposes  to  appropri- 
ate §3,000,000  lo  discharge  any  extraordinary  expenses 
which  may  be  incurred  in  bringing  the  war  lo  a 
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president,  who  shall  cause  an  account  thereof  lo  be 
laid  before  congress.  Mr.  S.  intimated  that  he 
should  call  the  bill  up  at  an  early  day. 

Bounty  lands  for  revolutionary  services.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  reported 
a bill  in  addition  to  former  resolves,  &c.,  heretofore 
passed,  of  bounty  lands  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolution  upon  continental  establishment. 

Lands  for  internal  improvements.  Mr.  Ashley,  from 
the  same  committee,  reported  a bill  to  grant  to  the 
state  of  Louisiana  certain  lands  for  internal  improve- 
ments. 

A number  of  other,  mostly  private  bills,  were  re- 
ported. 

Bounty  land  bill.  Mr.  Benton , from  the  committee 
on  military  affairs,  to  whom  the  bill  from  the  house 
authorizing  an  additional  army  had  been  reler- 
red,  with  instructions,  reported  the  same  with 
amendments.  The  amendments  were  lead,  and 
request,  read  a second  time. 

Mr.  Berrien,  objected  to  the  amendments.  They 
were  not  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
senate  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Benton,  admitted  that  the  committee  had  not 
opened  the  instructions.  They  acted  upon  them  from 
memory. 

A debate  now  took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Calhoun,  Jilangum,  Butler,  and  Websltr 
participated.  It  was  admitted  that  the  instruction* 
had  not  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  though  not  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  considered  it 
due  to  him  that  it  should  be  put  in  the  bill,  the  senate 
having  given  the  instructions. 

Mr.  Benton  said  i hat,  if  the  motion  of  llie  senator 
from  Georgia  prevailed,  that  provision  would  become  a 
pari  of  the  bill  by  nciof  ihe  senate,  and  could  he  again 
dissented  from,  The  proper  mode,  he  thought  would 
be  to  send  it  back  to  the  committee,  and  he  now  made 
that  motion. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
any  thing  without  due  reflection.  He  might  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  stage  in  which  this  bill  was  now.— 
But  he  had  spoken  under  the  impression  that  u was  be- 
fore the  senate  as  in  committee  of  the  whole;  if  so,  an 
amendment  could  be  inserted,  and  the  senate  would 
have  an  opporlunity  to  strike  out  that  amendment;  or, 
at  least  to  record  its  vote  upon  it.  when  ihe  bill  was  ta- 
ken out  of  comrnitiee.  It  was  a point,  however,  which 
he  never  could  yield,  that  the  bill  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  instructions  given  lo  the  committee. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  make* 
it  a question  of  revolt — a question  of  revolt,  sir,  of  diso- 
bedience to  ihe  senate;  of  rebellion,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee is  reprimanded  by  the  senate.  Are  we  children 
building  cob-houses?  Is  this  senate,  by  a grave  vote,  to 
pul  in  an  amendment,  and  immediately  to  knock  it  out? 
And  that  tor  ihe  purpose  of  showing  that  the  senate 
will  make  them  obey?  For  that  is  the  ground  upon 
which  ihe  senator  puts  it — of  disobedience,  of  revolt,  of 
dLrespeci;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  die  senate  is  to 
chide  the  committee,  like  children  putting  chips  upon 
one  another’s  head  and  knocking  them  off.  The  ap- 
propriate motion  is  to  re-insiruct  the  committee.  I 
move  lo  re-commit  the  insiruc lions;  and  in  the  same 
time,  sir,  I say  again  that  the  committee  acted  like 
men  of  business. 

Mr  Calhoun.  I am  not  apt  to  be  excited  or  to  be  pu- 
erile. There  is  no  aocusation  about  it;  there  is  no  accu- 
sation of  revolt.  The  majority  of  the  committee  them- 
selves sustained  him  in  the  view  he  took.  But  jt  was 
the  senator  from  Missouri  himself  who  set  up  the  autho- 
rity of  the  committee,  and  jusiified  disobedience  to  ihe 
instructions  of  the  senate.  The  senator  himself  seemed 
to  take  the  responsibility.  I only  said  that  if  the  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  it  was  a disrespect  to  the  sen- 
ate. I can  only  claim  now  what  should  have  been 
done  if  the  committee  had  not  made  an  oversight.  This 
is  due  to  the  senate. 
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Mr.  Benton  denied  that  there  was  any  revolt  on  the 
part  of  ihe  committee,  and  maintained  that  the  senator 
from  S.  C.  was  not  justified  in  charging  the  committee 
with  an  act  of  disrespect  towards  the  senate.  He  took 
the  whole  upon  himself;  and  he  was  astonished  to  find, 
having  for  seven  and  twenty  years  discharged  the  du- 
ties appertaining  to  him  as  a public  man  with  diligence, 
that  he  Was  now  for  the  first  time,  arraigned  before  the 
world  for  neglecting  the  business  of  the  senate;  and  it 
was  brought  to  a question  by  yeas  and  nays  whether  he 
should  be  chastised.  He  had  moved  to  recommit  the 
instructions,  and  upon  that  motion  he  asked  ti  e yeas 
• nd  nays.  He  should  also  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  gentleman’s  proposition;  and  if  it  were  carried,  and 
toe  amendment  put  in,  he  would  ask  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  striking  it  out. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  as  the  senator  had  himself 
agreed  to  do  the  thing  which  he  desired  should  be  donp, 
though  by  a more  circuitous  mode,  he  should  vote  for  his 
proposition. 

Mr.  Mongum  regret'ed  such  sensibility  on  the  part  of 
senators  He  could  see  no  occasion  for  it  Hu  consid- 
ered it  an  inadvertance  on  the  part  of  the  committee, not 
•mounting  to  disrespect  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  IVeslcolt  deprecated  delay  and  opposed  recom- 
mitment. He  was  f. ■ r tiding  on  the  bill  at  once. 

Mr.  Benton’s  motion  to  recommit  was  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays.  Yeas  none—  nays  50. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  ivir.  Berrien's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Webster  said  that,  upon  the  proposition  forgiv- 
ing land  bounties  to  officers,  whether  of  the  regular 
army  or  fir  volunteer  corps,  he  entirely  concurred  with 
the  honorable  senator  from  S.  Carolina  who  last  addres- 
sed the  senaie.  The  disiinction  to  which  the  senator 
had  alluded  he  took  to  be  well  founded.  The  object 
was  to  present  inducements  to  soldiers  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  army  or  of  the  volunteer  corps;  and  it  had 
been  found  in  our  service  heretofore,  it  was  found  now, 
and  it  was  likely  to  be  found  hereafter, as  it  was  in  other 
services,  that  something  in  the  way  of  bounties  to  in- 
duce enlistments  for  any  considerable  period  of  service 
was  essentially  necessary.  Some  gentlemen  in  the  sen- 
ate would  r collect  ho-v  high  land  bounties  and  money 
bounties  were  proposed  to  be  carried  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  war  with  England.  His  recollection  was, 
that  a money  bounty  of  considerably  more  than  a hun- 
dred dollars  was  authorized  by  congress  before  the  close 
of  that  war  to  be  given  to  private  soldiers,  the  half  of  it 
to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  half  when  the  re 
cruit  joined  his  regiment  or  the  corps  to  which  he  was 
destined.  And,  while  he  was  up,  he  would  merely  say, 
to  spare  the  necessity  of  hearing  from  him  again  on  this 
subject,  'hat  while  he  di  t not  think  it  wise  to  offer  boun- 
ties to  officers  of  any  grade,  at  the  same  lime  he  thought 
that,  if  it  were  intended,  as  he  presumed  it  was,  to  fill 
those  regiments  promptly,  speedily,  the  inducements  to 
enlist  held  out  hy  ibis  bill  were  not  sufficient — clearly, 
decidedly  noi  sufficient. 

And  one  word  on  the  subject  of  these  restraints  upon 
alienation,  which  in  the  view  taken  by  the  honorable 
chairman  of  me  committee  on  military  affairs,  might 
perhaps  be  very  proper.  The  honorable  chairman  looked 
upon  it  a*  a present  made  to  working  men,  who  would 
go  and  cultivate  'he  lands  thus  given  lo  them  in  the  wes- 
tern county.  He  took  it  for  granted,  however,  that  they 
were  not  now  engaged  in  considering  the  best  mode  ol 
cultivating  lie  wesiern  lands  or  of  inducing  men  to  settle 
up  >n  them.  The  point  at  which  they  were  aiming  was, 
to  fil . the  army  upon  an  urgent  necessity,  and  'hey  were 
seeking  to  propose  something  in  the  way  of  inducements 
which  was  best  calculated  to  attain  that  object.  Did 
any  gentleman  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  a young  man 
about  entering  into  the  service,  an  offer  ma  !-•  to  him 
outright  oi  his  land,  whatever  it  wus,  by  a certificate  at 
the  end  of  his  service  which  he  could  dispose  of,  which 
he  could  sell  for  what  it  was  worth — did  any  man  doubt 
that  such  a bounty  would  produce  a more  ready  enlist- 
ment than  to  tell  hitn  that  he  should  receive  a certificate 
which  he  could  not  dispose  of  or  use  otherwise  than  by 
going  and  living  upon  his  land?  Suppose  he  were  a 
mechanic,  whose  business  was  in  cities  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  older  states.  Let  the  recompense  for  his  services 
be  such  as  he  can  turn  to  account;  this  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  ofobtainiug  enlistments.  Without 
enlarging,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  he  would  merely 
say  that  lie  was  averse  lo  impose  restraints  upon  aliena- 
tions. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment,  and  the 
yea3  and  nays  beidg  taken,  were  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Badger,  Berrien,  Breese, 
Bright,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Cass.  Chalmers,  Colquitt, 
Corwin,  Dayton  Hannegan,  Jaruagin,  Johnson,  of  La. 
Johnson,  of  Md.,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Rusk,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Westcolt,  and 
Wood  bridge — 26. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Butler,  Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Thomas  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dtx,  Evans.  Fair- 
field,  Greene,  Houston,  Huntington,  Niles,  Pearce,  Se- 
vier, Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Yulee — 
26. 

The  Presiding  Officer  voted  in  the  negative. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Corwin  proposed  to  amend  the  bill,  by  giving  the 
soldiers  and  volunteers  land  warrants  instead  of  land, 
so  that  they  might  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure. 

Mr-  Rusk,  offered  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Corwin’s 
amendment. 

A debate  took  place  in  which  Mr.  Huntington,  Rev’dy 
Johnson,  Mr.  Woodbrige,  and  Mr-  Benton  partook. 


Mr.  Corwin  moved  to  postpone  the  subject  until  to- 
morrow— negatived,  yeas  22,  nays  28. 

A mo'ion  was  now  made  to  adjourn,  on  which  the 
veas  and  nays  were  called  and  appeared  ayes  32,  nays 
18.  The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

ADDITIONAL  ARMY  BILL. 

Ykai  and  Nayb  on  the  final  passage  of  the  addi- 
tional army  bill  in  th«  house  of  representatives, 
January  1 1 ! h , 1847: 

YF,AS — Messrs  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Arnrld, 
Atkinson.  Barringer,  Bayly,  Bedineer,  Bell,  Benton,  Jaa. 
Black,  Jas.  A.  Black,  Blanchard.  Bowdon,  Bowlin. 
Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  Brondl  end,  Milton  Brow  n,  Wm. 
G.  Brown,  Buffington, Wm.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Camp- 
bell, Carroll.  Cathcnrt,  J.  G.  Chapman,  Augustus  A. 
Chapman,  R.  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipmun.  Clnrke. 
Cobb,  Cocke,  Collin,  Constable,  Cottrell,  Crozier,  Cul 
lorn,  Cummins.  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Garrett 
Davis.  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dnhhin,  Dnckery.  Doug- 
lass, Dunlap.  Edsall,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Edwin  H.  Ew- 
ing, Faran,  Ficklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giles, 
Gordon,  Graham,  Grider,  Grover.  Hamlin.  Hampton, 
Haralsmi,  Hnrmnnson,  Harper,  Hastings.  Henley,  Hil- 
lard, Hoge,I.  E-  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough,  John  W. 
Houston.  Gen  S Edmund  W.  Huhard  H,,n- 

ge.rtord,  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  (.mas.  J fngersoll,  Jos. 
R Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Jos.  Johnson, 
A.  Johnson,  G.  W.  Jones.  S Jones,  Kaufman,  Kenne- 
dy. P.  King,  T.  B.  King,  Lawrence, Leake, Leffler.Leib, 
La  Sere,  Levin,  Ligon,  Long,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  Mo- 
Clean,  McClelland,  McClernand,  McCrate,  McDaniel, 
J.  J.  McDowell.  Jas.  McDowell,  McHenry,  McKay.  J. 
P.  Marlin,  B.  Martin,  Miller,  Morris,  Moulton,  Niven, 
Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne,  Pendleton,  Perrill,  Perry, 
Pen  if,  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Pollock.  Ramsey,  Rathbun, 
Reid.  Relfe.  Rbett,  Ritter,  Roberts.J.  A Rockwell.  Saw- 
telle.  Sawyer,  Scammon,  L H.  Sims,  Albert  Smith,  T- 
Smith,  Robt.  Smith,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  Stephens, 
St.  John,  Strohm,  Strong,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson, 
James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tib- 
batts.  Toombs,  Towns,  Treadway,  Trumbo,  Went 
worth,  Wheaton,  Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot.  Wood, 
Woodward,  Woodworth.  Yonng.and  Yost — 171. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Abbott,  Ashmun,  Collamer,  Cran- 
ston, Culver.  Delano.  John  H.  Ewing,  Fool,  Giddings, 
Grinnell,  Hale,  E.  B.  Holmes.  S.  D.  Hubbard.  Hudson, 
Washington  Hunt,  Daniel  P.  King.  Lewis.  McGaughey, 
Mcllvairie,  Marsh,  Moseley,  Ripley,  Julius  Rockwell, 
Root,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman  Smiih,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Benj.  Thompson,  Tdden,  Vance,  Vinton,  White, 
Winthrop,  and  Woodruff— 34. 

Thuridat,  Jan.  14.  The  Speaker , laid  before  the 
house  communications  stating  the  amount  of  public 
money  on  deposit — the  number  of  clerks  employed 
in  the  post  office  department — the  number  of  en 
rolled  militia — amount  of  money  expended  on  the 
Rock  river  in  the  upper  Mississippi — number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Indian  department — clerks  in 
the  slate  department — expenditures  through  the 
commiasioner  of  public  buildings,  &c.  All  laid  upon 
the  table  and  ordered  lo  be  printed. 

Mr.  Seaman,  of  N.  York,  reported  a bill  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  paupers  and  criminals  into 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  III.,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  oblain  the  use  of  the  hall  for  a meeting  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  on  the  19th  inst. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.,  reported  a bill  dividing  the 
state  of  Alabama  into  three  judicial  districts.  The 
bill  gave  rise  to  debate,  and  was  passed  under  the 
operations  of  the  previous  question — yeas  114,  nays 
50. 

Oeegon  territorial  government  bill. 

Oregon  territory  bill.  Mr.  Boyd,  of  K*  , offered  a 
resolution  to  close  the  debate  upon  the  Oregon  bill 
at  half  past  two  o’elock  this  day,  and  moved  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  Jlshmun,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  th« 
table. 

Mr.  Schtnck,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  which 
were  ordered.  The  motion  to  lay  upon  lh«  table 
was  lost — ayes  86,  nays  93. 

The  resolution  was  modified,  so  es  to  read  three 
o’clock,  and  as  modified  was  adopted. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Hopkins  in  the 
chair,)  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a territorial  government  of  Oregon. 

The  question  before  the  committee  was  on  agree- 
ing to  Ihe  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burt,  viz:  to 
insert  between  the  word  “and”  and  the  word  “shall,” 
in  the  7th  line  in  section  12,  the  following:  “Inas- 
much as  the  whole  of  '.he  said  territory  lies  north  of 
36°  30’  north  laiilude,  known  as  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.” 

[The  spee>  lies  of  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Pettit,  and  others, 
will  be  inserted  hereafter,  with  other  proceedings  of 
this  day.] 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  15.  The  house  again  went  into 
committee  oi  the  whole  on  the  Oregon  territory  bill, 
(Mr.  Cobb  in  the  chair.) 

The  vole  on  Mr.  Burt's  amendment  was  rejected — 


syes  70,  nays  72.  Many  members  not  voting  until 
the  question  should  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nay*  in  the 
house. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Douglass,  the  following  proviso  ■ 
was  added  to  the  14lh  section: 

"Jind  provided  further,  That  the  first  delegate  shall 
serve  only  for  the  congress  for  which  he  is  elected.” 

Mr  Sawyer,  moved  to  amend  the  14th  section  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  mileage  to  any  delegate  to 
congress  from  the  territory  not  to  exceed  $2  000, — 
and  that  the  mileage  of  any  member  to  congress  or 
delegate  other  than  from  Oregon,  should  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

The  latter  clause  of  this  amendment  was  ruled 
out  of  order,  as  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Brodhead,  moved  to  amend  Ihe  amendment, 
by  inserting  $3,000  instead  of  $2,000 — negatived. 

The  amendment  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rockwell,  the  18th  section  was 
amended  by  adding  “the  36th  section”  lo  “the  J6th” 
section  of  land  in  each  township,  to  be  appropriated 
to  purposes  of  education. 

Mr.  Douglass,  proposed  as  the  201b  section  of  the 
bill,  a provision  requiring  all  officers  appointed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  or  any  bill  adopted  this 

a^aoiun,  ...  r j-., j 

be  entrusted  to  them.  Adopted. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  at 
amended. 

Mr.  Douglass,  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Burt,  of  S.  C.,  now  renewed  his  motion  to 
amend  the  bill  as  proposed  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  The  previous  question  on  the  amendment 
was  called  and  sustained.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Barrin- 
ger, Bedinger,  Bell,  Jas.  A.  Black,  Bmvden,  Bowlin, 
Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  M.  Brown,  Wm.  G.  Brown, 
Burl,  J.  G.  Chapman,  A.  A.  Chapman,  R Chapman, 
Chase.  Clnrke,  Gobi),  Cocke,  Cottrell,  Crozier.  Cullom, 
Cunningham,  Daniel.  Dargan.  G. Davis,  Dobbin,  D ck- 
ory,  Duugiase.Gentry,  Giles,  Graham,  Grider,  Haralson, 
Harmanson,  Hastings,  Hilliard,  I.  E.  Holmes,  J.  W. 
Houston,  G.  S.  Houston,  E.  W.  Hubard,  Hunter,  C. 

J Ingersoll,  Jos.  Johnson,  A Johnson,  G W.  Jones,  S. 
Jones,  T.  B.  King,  Leake,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Long,  Lump- 
kin, McDaniel,  Jas.  McDowell,  McHenry,  McKay, 
B.  Martin,  Morse,  Parish,  Payne,  Perry,  Phelps,  Pils- 
bury, Reid,  Rtlfe,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Seddon,  Simpson,  R. 
Smith,  Stanton,  Stephens,  Thomasson,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Tibbatts,  Towns,  Treadway,  Trumbo,  Woodward, 
and  Young — 82. 

NAYS— Messrs  Abbott,  Anderson,  Arnold,  Ash- 
mun, Benton,  Jus.  Black.  Blanchard,  Brinkerhoff,  Brod- 
head, Buffington,  W.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Campbell, 
Cartoll,  Cathcart,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Cummins.  De- 
lano, lie  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dunlap,  Edsall,  Ellsworth, 
Erdman,  J.  H Ewing,  Faran,  Foot,  Foster,  Fries,  Gar- 
vin, Giddings,  Gordon,  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Hampion,  Harper.  Henly,  Hoge,  E-  B.  Holmes,  Hough, 
S D.  Hubbard,  Hudson.  Hungerford,  W.Hunt,  J.  B. 
Hunt,  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson, 
Kennedy,  Daniel  P.  King,  P.  King.  Leffler,  Leib,  Levin, 
Lewis,  Maclay,  McClean,  McClelland,  McClernand, 
Jos.  J.  McDowell,  McGaughey,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh, 
Miller,  Morris,  Moseley,  Moulton,  Norris,  Owen,  Perrill, 
Pettit,  Pollock,  Ramsey.  Rathbun,  Ripley,  Ritter,  Juli- 
us Rockwell,  J.  A.  Rockwell,  Root.  Runk,  RtiBsell, 
Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Seve- 
rance, Truman  Smith,  A.  Smith,  Thus.  Smith,  C.  B. 
Smith,  Starkweather,  S ewart,  St.  John,  Strohm,  Sykes, 
B.  Thompson,  JameB  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tilden, 
Vance,  Vinton,  Wentworth,  Wheaton.  White,  Wick, 
Williams,  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood,  Woodruff,  and 
Yost — 113. 

Tha  qutstion  was  taken  on  concurring  in  th« 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell  to  the 
5th  section,  which  went  to  restrict  the  right  to  hold 
office,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  territory  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  His  amendment  waa 
substituted  in  committee  by  an  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Douglass. 

Mr.  Vinton,  asked  for  a separate  vote  on  tha 
amendment  he  had  offered  in  committee  ot  the 
whole. 

The  other  amendments  to  the  bill  were  then  seve- 
rally concurred  in,  including  the  amendment  to  the 
5(h  section. 

The  question  now,  was  upon  the  passing  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Leaks,  addressed  tha  house  in  defence  of 
southern  interests  and  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution inviolate. 

Mr.  Douglass,  after  a few  remarks  depreciating 
the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  called  for  the 
previous  question,  but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  McClernand,  who  spoke  his  hour  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Burt,  and  against  slavery. 

Mr.  Rhetl,  and  Mr.  Thurman,  continued  the  debate. 

At  half  past  7 o’clock  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  16.  The  Oregon  Territorial  Juris, 
diction  bill  on  Us  passage  was  announced  as  the  first 
business.  Mr.  Hamblin,  of  Maine,  addressed  ihe 
house  in  reply  to  Air.  Burl,  and  the  southern  argu- 
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lent*  in  relation  to  slavery  and  the  Missouri  com- 
romise.  [For  an  abstract  of  his  speech  and  of  other 
lembers,  speeches,  see  the  debate  under  the  caption 
f SLAVE  QUESTION.] 

Mr.  Thurman  and  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  each 
lade  some  observations. 

Mr.  Bowden,  of  Alabama,  defended  the  southern 
ide  of  the  question  in  an  eloquent  speech. 

Mr.  Wtlmet,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 do  not  design  to  say 
auch 

The  speaker.  The  gentleman  has  not  got  the  floor, 
laughter.)  It  is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
>n  his  right. 

Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Pa.  commenced  by  an  ex- 
iraination  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Rhelt,  of 
south  Carolina. 

Mr.  McDaniel,  of  Mo.  next  addressed  the  commit- 
ee — and  concluded  by  moving  the  previous  question — 
ivhich  was  seconded  though  twenty  members  were 
lemanding  the  floor.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  called, 
jpon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  stood,  ayes  133, 
lays  35. 

Monday,  Jan.  18.  The  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of 

HC  army U7iu  r t/Htmccra,  t»fiu  w or»vtv  man  uuif/ti  y 

lands,  was  taken  up.  The  bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Coke  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out 
two  and  inserting  $3  increase,  so  as  to  make  the  pay 
of  privates  $10  instead  of  $9  per  month.  Mr.  Went- 
worth proposed  $5  increase,  which  was  negatived. — 
Mr.  Coke's  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Boyd  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  “until 
he  is  honorably  discharged,”  and  insert  “or  who  ha9 
been  honorably  discharged  before  the  expiration  of 
three  months,  in  consequence  of  wounds  or  other 
disabilities  received  in  the  service.” 

Mr.  Gordon , objected  to  giving  lands  to  persons 
who  had  served  less  than  three  months. 

Mr.  Boyd  thought  the  bill  libera!  enough  as  it  is, 
the  amendment  as  giving  all  due  rewards  of  service 
to  the  man  who  might  have  been  in  the  field  but  a 
•ingle  day.  The  bill  required  of  him  three  things — 
first,  that  he  should  have  volunteered  to  serve  six 
months;  second,  that  he  should  have  served  three 
months;  and,  third,  that  he  should  have  obtained  an 
honorable  discharge.  Could  any  country  be  asked  to 
go  beyond  that?  He  thought  the  bill  very  liberal  m 
its  provisions,  and  that  the  house  had  better  stop 
where  it  now  drew  the  line. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  thought  the  patriotic  intention  ought 
to  be  rewarded.  He  was  for  the  amendment  and 
for  the  most  liberal  grants. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  for  the  amendment.  He  want 
ed  the  sick  soldier  taken  care  of,  as  well  as  his  more 
fortunate  associate  who  served  his  full  term.  He 
was  for  rewarding  the  intention. 

Mr.  Chipman  proposed  to  modify  the  amendment 
so  as  to  read  “who  shall  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged for  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service.” 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment so  as  to  read  “who  has  served  out  his  time  and 
be  entitled  to  an  honorable  discharge.”  He  after- 
wards modified  his  motion  so  as  to  read  “who  should 
then  be  honorably  discharged,  or  may  have  been 
tooner  honorably  discharged.” 

Mr.  Pollock  opposed  this  amendment  in  the  most 
decided  manner.  He  thought  the  bill  was  right  as 
it  stood,  but  the  amendment  would  be  productive  of 
total  uncertainly.  Who  was  to  be  the  judge  whether 
the  soldier  was  entitled  to  his  discharge  or  not?  The 
proper  person  to  decide  that  point  was  the  officer 
under  whom  he  had  served.  If  he  was  entitled  to 
be  discharged,  no  doubt  the  officer  would  give  him 
his  discharge.  Certainly  it  would  never  do  to  send 

to  the  officer  of  the  land  office  to  settle  that  point 

How  could  he  tell  whether  the  man  was  entitled  to  an 
honorable  discharge  or  not?  The  result,  in  practice, 
would  be  that  the  meritorious  man  would  often  be 
deprived  of  his  land  bounty,  while  the  least  deserving 
would  succeed  and  get  it.  ' 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  the  amendment 
presented  a case  that  ought  certainly  to  be  provided 
lor  by  law.  3 he  amendment  would  provide  for  two 
cases;  the  one  lor  I he  men  who  should  have  served 
for  three  months,  though  he  enlisted  for  six,  and  the 
other  where  he  was  prevented  from  serving  by  having 
been  taken  sick.  Surely,  after  a man  had  patrioti- 
cally volunteered,  abandoned  home  and  friends,  and 
gone  to  a foreign  country  to  encounter  danger  and 
death,  yet  there,  instead  of  meeting  the  enemy  and 
having  an  opportunity  to  show  his  fidelity  to  the 
hdnor  of  his  country  and  earning  some  reputation 
for  himself,  was  taken  down  by  the  fever  of  the 
camp,  or  some  fatal  disease  incident  to  the  climate, 
*nd  might  be  discharged,  honorably,  on  the  ground  of 
disability,  he  was  as  fairly  entitled  to  the  bounty  in 
the  bill  as  he  who  had  escaped  sickness,  and  was 
able  to  serve  out  his  three  months,  or  who  fell  in 
^ amendment  embraced  both  cases,  and 
Mr.  L.  considered  them  as  in  all  respects  equally 


Mr.  Gordon  thought  the  bill  ought  to  remain  as  it 
was;  he  presumed  that  the  strongest  advocate  of  the 
existing  war  would  not  contend  that  it  was  more 
meritorious  than  the  previous  wars  in  which  the 
country  had  been  engaged;  and  was  there  any  war 
in  which  we  had  been  involved  where  the  soldier 
"ot  a land  warrant  for  serving  less  than  three  months? 
This  bill  gave  it  to  the  man  who  should  have  served 
that  time,  and  it  was  the  shortest  period  to  be  found 
on  the  statute  book. 

Mr.  Ralhbun  knew  it  was  a popular  move  at  all 
times  to  augment  the  pay  of  the  army;  but  Mr.  R. 
thought  it  better  to  secure  what  we  did  promise,  and 
to  take  care  that  our  defenders  got  good  quarters, 
good  provisions,  good  nursing,  and  good  treatment; 
and  then,  instead  of  inquiring  about  pay,  all  they 
asked  would  be  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Let 
this  be  done  and  the  house  would  not  again  be  put 
to  the  blush  by  having  an  officer  to  tell  them  that  the 
volunteers  had  received  nothing  in  six  months;  that 
they  were  in  rags  and  unable  to  pay  for  those  little 
luxuries  so  necessary  in  case  of  sickness.  Let  us  see 
to  this,  and  take  measures  which  should  secure  to 


meritorious. 


If  the  means  of  payment  were  first  secured,  Mr. 
R.  would  go  as  far  as  any  man;  but  he  would  not  put 
a slop  to  two  and  a half  or  three  millions  of  revenue 
by  making  inconsiderate  donations  from  the  public 
land.  These  views  he  knew  might  be  very  unpopular: 
he  could  not  help  that;  he  had  long  entertained  them, 
and  should  do  his  duty  by  plainly  expressing 
them. 

Mr.  J\Ic demand  said  the  enlleman  from  N.  York 
had  taken  some  very  strange  positions.  He  admitted 
that  we  ought  to  raise  the  pay  of  these  troops  to  ten 
dollars,  if  the  state  of  the  treasury  would  admit  of  it: 
and  if  not,  why  would  it  not?  Was  it  because  of  the 
course  of  those  who  wanted  to  amend  this  bill?  No; 
but  because  the  gentleman  from  N.  York,  and  others 
with  him,  had  voted  against  laying  the  tax  asked  for 
by  the  treasury  on  tea  and  coffee:  it  was  he  who  had 
brought  this  inability  on  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Rathbun  admitted  that  he  had  voted  against 
the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  and,  so  long  as  he  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  a seat  on  that  floor,  he  should  continue 
to  vote  against  any  such  tax.  VVhen  taxes  should  be 
recommended  which  were  available,  and  would  not 
act  with  inequality  and  injustice,  he  was  willing  to 
vote  for  them.  But  this  pressed  unequally  and  un- 
fairly on  the  slate  he  in  part  represented  here.  When 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
should  show  some  feasible  mode  of  raising  more  re- 
venue, Mr.  R.  should  be  in  favor  of  it:  but  when  he 
proposed  taxes  the  great  bulk  of  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  laboring  population  of  New  York 
and  its  vicinity,  and  such  a tax  alone  was  proposed 
to  prevent  resort  to  any  other,  he  should  vote  as  he 
had  voted. 

Mr.  McClernand  could  not  see  how  Mr.  R.  had  im- 
proved the  evidence  of  his  consistency.  He  said, 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
.i.eans  should  recommend  a feasible  mode  of  raising 
revenue,  he  should  go  for  it.  Why,  had  not  the  pre- 
sident recommended  a lax  on  tea  and  coffee?  He 
had.  Had  he  told  the  house  that  a considerable 
amount  of  revenue  might  be  obtained  from  such  a 
tax?  He  had.  And  that  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  the  obtaining  of  a loan?  He  had.  Then,  if  the 
gentleman  had  been  willing  to  provide  means  to  pay 
the  troops,  he  doubtless  would  have  voted  for  it.— 
The  gentleman  then  had  rather  aggravated  his  incon- 
sistency. But  the  gentleman  said  a tax  on  tea  and 
coffee  would  operate  unequally.  Why,  did  the  gen- 
tleman believe  there  was  a mother  in  all  this  land 
who  would  not  pay  a little  more  for  her  lea,  or  even 
give  it  up  altogether,  for  the  sake  of  getting  prompt 
and  punctual  pay  to  her  son  who  had  left  her  to  fight 
his  country’s  battles?  There  was  not  one.  Our  wo- 
men had  too  much  patriotism  not  to  be  willing  to 
undergo  any  privations  that  the  service  of  the  country 
called  lor.  Mr.  McC.  was  not  thus  inconsistent.  He 
had  voted  for  the  tax,  and  was  ready  to  vote  for  any 
other  that  might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  requisite 
amount  of  revenue.  The  gentleman  had  voted  to 
give  the  president  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and 
threw  on  him  the  whole  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  war,  yet  he  shrank  himself  from  the  petty  re- 
sponsibility of  voting  a (ax  on  tea  and  coffee.  This 
certainly  was  a peculiar  sort  of  patriotism.  If  the 
gentleman  were  w illing  to  take  in  his  place  any  thing 
like  the  responsibility  he  had  thrown  upoD  the  presi- 
dent in  his  place,  he  would  be  ready  to  vote  all  the 
supplies  necessary  for  this  war. 

Mr.  McC.  admitted  that  our  volunteers  were  ac- 
tuated by  far  higher  and  nobler  motives  than  a base 
regard  to  gain.  They  were  impelled  by  a noble  sense 
of  patriotism,  by  a zeal  to  redress  their  country’s 
wrong,  and  in  part,  loo,  by  that  spirit  of  adventure 
w hich  so  strongly  marked  the  character  of  our  coun- 
try men.  But  would  the  gentleman  on  this  account 


do  them  injustice?  Would  he  refuse  them  adequate 
pay?  Would  he  say  that  $10  a month  was  too  much? 

Mr.  McC.  contended  that  $10  given  to  volunteers 
was  only  equal  to  $7  given  to  the  regulars.  The  one 
left  his  business  and  committed  his  capital,  whatever 
it  was,  to  the  care  of  another;  he  incurred  various 
expenses  which  the  regular  soldier  did  not;  he  fur- 
nished his  own  clothing,  and  had  to  pay  for  it  three 
times  the  amount  at  which  it  was  charged  to  the  reg- 
ulars. They  were  marie  the  victims  of  Ihe  most 
shameless  extortion.  Besides,  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  republican  institutions  favored  the  employment  of 
force  rather  than  a standing  army.  What,  too,  was 
the  comparative  value  of  the  services  of  these  men, 
by  the  side  of  those  in  some  of  our  civil  offices  who 
were  so  much  better  paid.  As  to  the  public  lands, 
no  better  disposition  could  possibly  be  made  of  them. 
This  would  give  them  to  men  who  had  risked  their 
blood  for  the  common  defence,  and  in  their  hands 
the  land  would  be  rendered  productive  and  increase 
in  value,  and  thus  the  general  good  be  advanced. — 
[Mr.  McC.  here  indicated  his  intention  of  offering  an 
amendment,  which  he  sent  to  the  clerk’s  table, 
wliinb  egve  to  each  volunteer  a quarter  section  of 
land  subject  to  entry,  and  made  his  warrant  not 
transferable.] 

In  conclusion,  he  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Y'ork  (Mr.  Rathbun ) that  a lax  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee would  operate  much  more  equally  than  a direct 
tax.  which  must  be  according  to  representation,  and 
would  thus  press  more  heavily  on  the  free  than  on 
the  slave  states. 

Thursday  J an.  1 9 1 h . Increased  pay  and  bounty  lands 
to  the  army  and  volunteers • On  mo  ion  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Mams.  Ihe  house  resolved  to  close  the  debate  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  to  increase 
the  pay  and  grant  bounties  to  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  of  the  army  and  volunteers,  at  2 
o’clock  this  day.  The  house  immediately  went  into 
committee  and  took  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Ky.  M.  Starkweather  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Boyd  of  Ky.,  debated  the  bill;  Messrs.  Thomasson, 
Starkweather,  Graham,  of  N.  C.  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Pa. — each  sent  up  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  committee  then  rose,  reported,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boyd,  the  bill  wit  hall  the  propo- 
sed amendments  was  then  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee of  nine.  The  committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Boyd,  Vinton,  Undrew  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  Gra- 
ham, McClernand,  Benj.  Thompson,  Witmot,  and 
Benton. 

The  house  proceeded  next  to  the  consideration  of 
a question  whether  the  print  5,0t)0  copies  of  a re- 
port made  to  the  house  last  session,  by  C.  J.  Inger- 
soll,  relative  to  the  Mexican  war — Mr.  I.  addressed 
the  house  on  the  subject  and  urged  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  thought  the  money  for  printing  so 
many  copies  of  a report  made  a year  ago  had  better 
be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  war.  We  were  at 
war — and  wanted  our  resources  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. At  the  time  the  report  was  made  it  would 
have  been  well  enough  to  have  had  it  printed, — but 
surely  it  was  too  late  now  to  bring  up  and  print  a 
stale  report,  of  a year  old.  The  people  now  want 
no  abstract  question;  war  was  declared, — and  it 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  wtth  vigor. 

Mr.  lngersoll,  thought  that  President  Polk  had 
gone  further  than  he  ought  to  have  done  to  avoid  a 
war  with  Mexico.  He  went  on  to  oppose  all  the 
operations  against  Mexico,  even  to  what  Gen.  Kear- 
ny and  commodore  Sloat  had  done; — (some  expres- 
sions of  surprise)  “I  mean  almost  all  they  have 
done.” 

Mr.  I.  having  exhausted  his  hour  on  the  subject  of 
printing  his  report,  the  house  went  into  committee 
of  the  whole  and  took  up, 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill.  The  bill  was  read 
whereupon — 

Mr.  Culver  of  N.  Y.  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 
This  was  opposed — a party  struggle  ensued.  The 
majority  appeared  determined  to  allow  no  delay, — 
and  yet  were  enabled  to  keep  a quorum  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Houston  proposed  a resolution  to  close  the  de- 
bate in  five  minutes.  This  the  whigs  resisted.  The 
five  minutes  were  exhausted  in  counting  votes.  The 
committee  rose,  but  again  found  no  quorum. 

A call  of  the  house  was  made — and  then — 

By  yeas  68  nays  52,  the  house  adjourned. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday  Jan.  18lh  on  an  amendment  to  the  army  bill 

GRANTING  TO  SOLDIERS  AND  VOLUNTEERS 
BOUNTY  LANDS. 

Mr.  Vinton  rose  that  he  might  explain  what  he 
believed  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  billon 
the  credit  of  the  country.  If  it  should  be  left,  how- 
ever, in  its  shape  as  reported,  it  would  receive  his 
vole.  He  believed  it  lue  house  could  but  be  brought 
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to  consider  seriously  the  practical  effects  of  some 
of  the  amendments  which  had  been  proposed 
he  felt  assured  they  never  would  consent  to  adopt 
them  We  had  hitherto  had  two  principal  sources 
to  which  to  look  for  the  annual  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  government;  one  of  these  was  the  customs, 
the  other  the  public  lands.  There  was  no  branch 
of  revenue  so  certain,  so  safely  to  be  calculated  on, 
as  that  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Now 
this  bill  proposed  to  issue  to  the  volunteers  a bounty 
in  land  amounting  in  value  two  hundred  to  each 
man. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thomas,  reminded  Mr.  Pinion  that  he 
would  now  explain  to  the  house  how  this  bill  would 
operate  in  practice.  The  government  issued  scrip 
to  each  volunteer  to  the  value  of  $200  Supposing 
the  war  to  end  the  present  year,  it  would  have  is- 
sued about  50,000  such  pieces  of  scrip.  We  had 
17,000  regulars  now  enlisted;  and  we  had  authorized 
the  enlistment  of  10,000  regular  troops.  Then  we 
had  about  26,000  volnnteers  mustered  into  service 
under  the  law  of  the  Iasi  session,  which  would  make 
in  all  between  fi fly  and  sixty  thousand  certificates 
to  be  issued.  This  would  cover  eight  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  which  at  $1;25,  would  amount  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  scrip  was  to  be  without 
restriction  as  to  its  assignment,  and  it  was  to  be  ta- 
ken from  any  land  open  to  entry,  or  any  which  had 
been  ten  years  in  market.  This  scrip,  then,  would 
all  come  to  the  land  offices  to  pay  for  land  en- 
tered. 

Now,  Mr.  V.  would  go  on  to  show  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  of 
the  bounty  law  of  the  last  war. 

Under  this  bill,  the  ink  of  the  President’s  signa- 
ture would  scarce  oe  dry  before  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  men  would  start  for  the  army  to  be  ready 
to  buy  up  the-e  warrants  from  the  soldiers.  Every 
petty  grocery,  every  sutler’s  shop,  all  round  the  ar- 
my where  the  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  go,  would 
be  filled  with  agents  waiting  eagerly  to  buy  up  these 
certificates.  To  say  nothing  of  all  the  various 
forms  of  fraud  which  would  be  practised  on  the  sol- 
diers, they  would,  in  a fair  wav,  buy  up  all  the  war- 
rants they  could  lay  their  hands  on?  What  next? — 
These  w arrants  for  160  acres  of  land  would  sell  at 
various  prices — some  $100,  some  $50,  some  per- 
haps for  $150,  out  all  at  a rate  far  under  what  the 
holders  could  gel  for  them  at  the  land  offices. 

The  warrants  thus  procured  would  immediately 
be  carried  otf  to  the  various  land  offices,  and  in  each 
ol  these  offices  there  would  be,  either  in  the  person 
of  the  register  or  receiver  himself,  or  some  other,  a 
broker  who  dealt  in  these  certificates.  When  a 
farmer  entered  the  land  office  to  enter  government 
land  for  a (arm  for  himself  or  his  son,  he  would  at 
once  he  touched  on  the  elbow  and  called  aside,  and 
told  that  he  could  get  the  same  amount  of  land  for  a 
less  price,  and  a warrant  w ould  be  sold  to  him  on 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  broker,  and 
of  course  the  cash  entry  he  bad  intended  would  not 
be  made.  Should  this  bill  pass  as  now  propose.!, 
these  warrants  would  so  meet  the  demand  lor  gov- 
ernment land  that  that  source  of  revenue  would  soon 
be  entirely  dried  up.  This  roust  be  the  certain  re- 
sult. All  the  land  revenue  would  come  into  the  of- 
fices in  the  shape  of  these  warrants. 

Mr.  Boyd  tiere  rose  to  say  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  otfer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  should  im- 
pose the  same  restrictions  in  the  transfer  of  these 
certificates  as  were  provided  in  an  amendment  which 
he  saw  by  the  papers  had  been  proposed  at  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Ficklin  suggested  to  Mr.  Boyd  some  modifica- 
tion of  his  amendment,  which  the  reporter  could  not 
very  distinctly  hear;  he  understood  one  to  be  to  give 
the  soldier  or  his  widow  an  interest  in  tbe  land,  to 
continue  dui  mg  their  lives. 

Mr.  Cummins  here  also  stated  his  purpose  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  (in  the  form  of  a substi- 
tute,) which  was  read  at  length  at  the  clerk’s  ta- 
ble. 

Mr.  Fulton  resumed.  As  these  warrants  would  be 
on  sale  below  par  they  would  supersede  the  cash  en- 
tries of  the  public  land,  and  in  this  way  the  govern- 
ment would  lose  lor  the  space  of  three  or  four  years 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  revenue,  which  had 
usually  averaged  between  two  anu  a half  and  three 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  There  would  be  the 
end  of  it;  and  it  the  war  should  continue  till  it 
had  been  necessary  to  issue  one  hundred  thousand 
warrants  instead  fifty  thousand,  this  source  of 
revenue  would  be  dried  up  for  six  or  seven  years  to 
come. 

This  result  had  been  foreseen  during  the  last  war 
when  the  bounty  warrants  were  provided,  and  to 
meet  it  the  act  provided  that  the  warrants  should 
be  satisfied  out  of  a peculiar  locality,  and  nowhere 
else.  Two  millions  of  acres  were  to  be  taken  in 
Michigan,  two  millions  more  in  Illinois,  and  the 


same  amount  in  Arkansas,  (these  all  being  then  ter- 
ritories only.) 

These  warrants,  therefore,  could  not  touch  the 
the  sales  of  land  within  any  of  the  States,  nor  in 
any  other  territories  themselves  beyond  the  limits 
designated  by  law.  We  had  it  in  our  power  to  do 
the  same  thing  now;  we  might  lay  these  warrants 
in  Wisconsin  or  in  Oregon  within  a specific  district 
to  be  surveyed  for  that  purpose.  Then  the  issue 
of  the  warrants  would  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands.  But  as  tile  bill  now  stood,  tbe 
warrants  might  be  laid  any  where,  for  they  would 
be  received  as  money. 

But  there  was  another  consideration  of  the  most 
serions  moment,  and  that  was  the  effect  of  this  bill 
in  its  practical  operation  on  the  public  credit.  If  this 
war  proceeded,  we  should  have  to  rely  on  that  credit 
to  a large  extent.  A bill  was  coming  up  authorizing 
a loan  of  twenty-three  millions,  or  the  issue  of  treas- 
ure notes  to  that  amount.  To  strengthen  the  public 
credit  and  induce  capitalists  to  lend  their  money  to 
the  government,  that  bill  pledged  the  public  lands  of 
the  government  as  security  for  the  payment.  The 

proceeds  of  thn«e  lands  woro  act  apart  to  mftp.t  tho 
interest  of  the  loan  first,  and  then  by  degrees  to  pay- 
off the  principal.  As  this  brannh  of  revenue  wa9 
more  certain  than  any  other,  it  was  equal  to  the  ap 
poinlment  of  an  annuity  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  millions  of  dollars.  This  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  sustain  the  public  credit — to  pay 
the  interest  as  it  should  accrue  and  gradually  to  re- 
duce the  debt  itself.  The  loan  was  to  run  for  twen- 
ty years;  but,  long  before  that  time,  the  public  lanes 
would  have  paid  off  every  dollar.  But  should  this 
bill  go  into  effect,  he  questioned  if  we  should  gel  the 
loan  at  all  without  giving  other  security. 

Mr.  V.  said  his  chief  purpose  had  been  to  call  the 
house  to  this  view  of  the  case.  He  entreated  gen- 
tlemen well  to  consider  the  bearing  of  this  bill  upon 
the  public  credit,  to  which  resort  must  be  had  if  the 
war  was  to  go  on. 

If  the  friends  of  the  administration,  who  had  the 
reins  here  in  their  hands,  were  willing  to  pass  this 
bill  without  amendments,  Mr.  V.  was  prepared  to 
vole  for  it;  and  while  it  would  be  certainly  and  ob 
viously  better  for  the  government  and  for  the  credit 
of  the  country,  he  believed  it  would  be  better  for  the 
soldier  himself.  If  the  amendments  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  the  result  would  be  a greater  and  more 
widespread  scene  of  speculation  than  the  country 
had  ever  witnessed  before.  He  thought,  however, 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  a law  giving  slock  cer- 
tificates, bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  for  the 
same  amount  as  the  soldier  could  get  for  h ia  land 
warrant.  It  would  be  just  as  well  for  the  soldier, 
for  in  neither  case  would  he  himself  settle  the 
land. 

The  scrip  would  almost  all  go  to  speculators. 

Mr.  Boyd.  What  is  to  prevent  the  same  sort  of 
speculation  in  stock? 

Mr.  Vinton  replied,  it  would  be  prevented  by  the 
fact  that  the  certificate  of  stock  would  be  just  as  good 
as  a bank  bill;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a person’s  sel- 
ling a good  bank  nole  for  less  than  its  amount?  Mr. 
V.  said  that  if  the  house  would  consent  to  that  plan, 
it  would,  in  the  first  place,  save  the  land  revenue; — 
2d,  it  would  save  us  a million  of  dollars;  3d,  it  would 
maintain  the  public  credit. 

As  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Boyd)  restricting  the  sale  of 
the  scrip,  if  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
offered  in  the  senate,  it  made  the  warrants  not  as- 
signable at  all  before  the  patent  issued,  nor  for  five 
years  afterwards;  and  then  it  went  on  to  designate  in 
detail  the  rules  of  evidence,  &c.  in  the  transfer. — 
On  this  Mr.  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  house  had 
no  power  to  impose  such  a restriction.  It  had  no 
authority  to  designate  what  should  be  the  course 
pursue.d  in  the  transfer,  or  what  should  be  the  tenure 
of  it.  If  the  land  must  be  located  in  a territory, then  in 
indeed  congress  might  do  it:  but  not  as  to  land  in  any 
of  the  states.  There,  the  moment  government  parted 
with  the  title,  the  land  must  follow  the  state  laws  of 
transfer  and  descent,  and  the  stale  laws  of  evidence 
must  govern  in  all  cases.  In  respect  to  government 
land  within  any  of  the  states,  the  general  govern- 
ment had  parted  with  the  right  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
state  authority;  all  it  retained  was  the  right  of  soil; 
when  this  passed  lo  the  soldier,  the  relation  of  the 
general  government  lo  the  land  ceased — it  was  at  an 
end.  The  state  courts  must  settle  all  questions  re- 
spectiug  it  according  to  state  laws.  If,  indeed,  the 
state  legislature  chose  lo  acquiesce  in  restrictions 
imposed  by  congress,  it  was  all  very  well;  but  if  they 
determined  otherwise,  all  legislation  oo  the  part  of 
the  house  would  be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  Burt  suggested  the  inquiry  whether,  ii  the 
government  prescribed  the  conditions  on  which  the 
land  should  be  held  before  any  patent  was  issued, 


when  the  patent  did  issue  those  conditions  could  not 
be  imposed  upon  the  patentee,  he  assenting?  To  be 
sure,  the  land  could  not  be  made  forever  inalienable; 
but  could  not  a just  law  become  binding  upon 
him? 

Mr.  Vinton  replied  that  the  general  government 
having  surrendered  both  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
right  of  soil,  the  land  necessarily  became  subject  to 
the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  all  provisions 
conditions  contrary  to  that  would  be  necessarily 
void.  Suppose  congress  should  declare  that  land 
should  go  to  a man’s  widow  instead  of  his  heirs. 
If  the  state  law  directed  a different  coarse  of  de- 
scent the  land  must  follow  thestate  law. 

Mr.  JUcClernand  asked  how,  under  a contract  be- 
tween the  new  states  and  the  general  government, 
the  government  could  prevent  the  state  from  selling 
the  land  for  taxes? 

Mr.  Vinton  said  he  had  been  just  going  to  put  that 
same  question.  No  government  restriction  woul  1 
go  for  any  thing.  A question  would  be  raised  whe- 
ther the  title  under  the  scrip  would  be  good:  the 
speculators  would  avail  themselves  of  this  to  depre- 

o into  tlko  valuo  of  • I in  t L o Konria  nf  iho  pnn  h cnUion, 

get  his  scrip  for  a song,  and  then  come  here  and  get 
remedial  law,  and  put  the  difference  in  their  pock- 
ets. He  knew  that,  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  these  re- 
strictions looked  as  if  they  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  soldier;  but  on  that  subject  history  was  the 
best  test  of  truth.  The  bounty  law  of  1812  had  been 
carefully  guarded,  and  yet  the  soldiers  sold  all  their 
scrip.  The  transfer,  to  be  sure,  was  declared  to  be 
null,  and  the  speculators  took  the  scrip  unde?  that 
risk,  and  hence  got  far  below  par — in  some  cases  as 
low  as  twenty  dollars;  then  they  caine  to  congress 
and  got  all  the  restrictions  removed,  and  sold  the 
land  for  its  full  value.  That  would  be  just  the  course 
of  things  again.  Therefore  Mr.  V.  was  opposed  to 
imposing  restrictions  of  any  sort.  Let  the  solder  get 
for  his  warrant  all  he  could.  Sell  it  he  would. — 
Restrictions  all  amounted  to  nothing,  because  con- 
gress never  could  be  got  to  hold  on  to  them.  The 
land  brokers  knew  that  perfectly,  and  they  got 
the  land,  in  the  mean  while,  for  next  to  nothing. — 
Thus  the  soldier  lost,  the  government  lost,  and  no- 
body gained  but  the  speculator. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  V.  was  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  warrants  without  restriction,  and  for  confining 
them  to  a specific  district  of  land,  or  else  for  the 
issue  of  stock.  It  was  true,  that  if  these  warrauts 
were  to  be  located  in  a limited  district,  the  warrants 
would  sink  in  price;  and  if  the  bill  was  left  as  it  stood, 
the  price  would  be  belter.  But  then  they  would 
dry  up  the  land  revenue  and  prevent  our  getting  a 
loan. 

He  regarded  the  bill  aa  imperfect;  yol,if  no  amend- 
ments were  put  upon  it,  it  would  receive  his  vote. — 
He  hoped,  however,  the  whole  subject  would  be 
thoroughly  examined;  and  that,  if  possible,  this  bill 
would  be  put  in  such  a shape  that,  while  its  provis- 
ions were  acceptable  to  the  soldier,  it  should  not 
become  the  means  of  drying  up  the  ia.itl  revenue  of 
government,  and  operating  injuriously  on  the  na- 
tional credit. 

Mr.  Cummins  went  at  large  into  a speech,  which 
occupied  nearly  his  allotted  hour,  in  explanation  of 
the  substitute  he  had  proposed  to  the  bill,  and  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Vinton  on  certain  points  of  his  argument, 
in  which  Mr.  C.  differed  from  him. 


The  committee  rose,  and  the  chairman  reported 
progress. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  BILL. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE,  JANUARY  14,  1847. 

Mr.  Dix  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President:  The  bill  under  consideration  w»9 
introduced  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  President’s  special  message  of  the 
4th  instant.  The  reasons  for  asking  the  app  jintment 
of  a general  to  command  all  our  military  forces  in 
Mexico  were  briefly  explained  in  that  message. — 
Having  introduced  the  bill  as  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  1 deem  it  due  to  the  senate 
and  to  the  subject  lo  state  the  considerations  by 
which  I have  been  governed  in  giving  the  measure 
ray  support.  Our  military  operations  in  Mexico  have 
heretofore  been  carried  on  in  detached  commands,  on 
very  extended  lines,  and  in  the  exeention  of  enter- 
prises not  only  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  but 
at  geographical  distances  so  remote  as  to  preclude 
anything  like  combination  between  the  forces  res- 
pectively employed  in  them.  These  enterprises  have 
all  been  successful.  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  have 
been  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  military  forces  un- 
der General  Kearny;  the  Californias  by  Colonel  Fre- 
mont and  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific;  New  Leon 
and  part  of  Tamaulipas  by  Gen.  Taylor;  and  Duran- 
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go  by  General  Wool  and  General  Worth.  The 
whole  of  northern  and  central  Mexico,  as  far  south 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  26th  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  is  virtually  in  our  possession.  The 
Mexican  authority  may  by  this  occupation  be  consi- 
dered extinct  in  this  extensive  district,  constituting, 
if  we  include  Sonora  and  Sinoloa  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  California,  from  which  1 believe 
the  Mexican  forces  are  withdrawn,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic  and 
about  one-tenth  of  its  population.  The  land  forces, 
by  which  these  acquisitions  have  been  made,  are  ra- 
pidly concentrating  upon  the  southern  line  of  the 
subjugated  territory.  Their  operation  - are  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  combined,  instead  of  being  carried  on 
in  separate  divisions.  General  officers,  who  have 
heretofore  operated  independently,  are  to  come  to- 
gether and  to  act  with  each  other  in  the  accomplish 
ment  of  common  objects.  At  least  four  of  these  ge- 
nerals have  the  same  rank,  that  of  major  general,  the 
highest  rank  in  the  service;  and  precedence  among 
them  in  their  respective  arms  is,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
termined by  date  of  commission.  In  subordinate 
commands  this  mode  of  settling  aucstions  of  Diece 
dence  is  inevitable,  and  ordinarily  leads  to  little  prac- 
tical inconvenience.  But  to  permit  the  right  to  the 
chief  command  over  such  numerous  forces  as  are 
now  to  be  combined,  and  in  such  extensive  operations 
as  are  to  be  carried  on,  to  be  determined  by  mere  pri- 
ority of  commission,  and  not  by  superiority  of  grade, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  undesirable,  not  only 
in  deference  to  military  principles,  but  because  this 
very  circumstance  has  often  proved  unfriendly  to 
united  and  zealous  action,  and  sometimes  has  led  to 
the  frustration  of  plans  of  campaign,  and  even  to  de- 
feat when  success  would  have  been  certain  with  pro- 
per co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  commander  and 
his  subordinates.  I might  appeal,  for  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  to  our  own  military  history,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  other  countries.  I believe  I may  say,  it  is 
a well  settled  opinion  in  respect  to  military  command, 
and  especially  in  extensive  operations,  that  the  chief 
commander  should,  if  possible,  be  superior  in  grade 
to  the  other  general  officers  serving  under  him.  The 
considerations,  by  which  the  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  supported,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
highest  patriotism  and  honor  in  the  persons  holding 
subordinate  commands.  It  is  strictly  a question  ol 
military  organization.  We  may  concede  to  all  the 
purest  devotion  and  disinterestedness;  and  yet,  in  the 
organization  of  military  bodies,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  of  campaign,  we  should  be  wanting  in  ordi- 
nary prudence  if  we  were  not  guided  by  those  gene- 
ral principles,  which  are  calculated  to  render  our  ar- 
rangements proof,  as  far  as  human  arrangements  can 
h*  against  ail  hazard  of  failure  in  their  execution. — 
If  there  is  a particular  form  of  organization  better 
suited  than  any  other  to  give  efficiency  to  the  move- 
ments of  military  forces,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
adopt  it;  nor  should  we  be  content  with  a less  effici- 
ent lorm,  even  though  we  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  patriotism  and  zeal  of  those  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  contemplated  enterprises.  Sir,  I have 
entire  faith  in  the  devotedness  and  gallantry  of  the 
officers  of  our  army,  and  of  the  volunteers;  and  no 
one  shall  surpass  me  here  in  attributing  to  them  the 
praise,  and  awarding  to  them  the  justice  to  vi  hich 
they  are  entitled.  1 consider  the  proposed  measure 
entirely  consistent  with  the  interests  of  both  arms  ot 
the  service,  which  are  deeply  concerned,  though  not 
so  deeply  as  the  interests  of  the  country,  in  giving  to 
the  military  body,  of  which  they  are  a part,  the 
most  judicious  and  efficient  organization.  Looking 
to  the  numerical  forces  to  be  moved  in  combination, 
they  will  far  exceed  any  number  ever  commanded  in 
this  country — and  1 believe  1 may  say  in  any  other, 
except  from  accident  or  some  temporary  necessity 
— by  a major  general,  the  highest  grade  in  our  ser- 
vice. 

The  proper  command  of  an  officer  of  that  rank  is 
a division.  A major  general  and  general  of  division 
are  convertible  terms.  A division  consists  of  two 
brigades;  a brigade  consists  of  two  regiments  in  the 
regular  service,  and  three  in  the  volunteers.  The 
command  of  a major  general,  therefore,  is  from  four 
to  six  thousand  men.  The  force  to  be  employed  in 
Mexico,  if  our  operations  are  to  be  carried  on  with 
proper  vigor,  should  not  fall  short  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men  in  the  field.  It  now  ex- 
ceeds twenty  thousand.  It  is  sufficient  for  four  full 
divisions.  To  permit  it  to  be  commanded  by  a ma- 
jor general,  having  no  piecedence  over  his  associates 
excepting  by  the  date  of  his  commission,  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  military  principles  as  it  would  be  to  or- 
ganize a regiment  with  three  or  four  majors,  and 
without  a colonel;  or,  in  other  words,  without  a head. 
It  is  far  too  large  a force  to  be  commanded  either  by 
a major  general  or  a general  having  no  higher  rank 
than  others  serving  under  him.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  totally  inconsistent  with  military  principles 


and  usages,  looking  to  organization  in  its  narrowest 
sense.  When  Napoleon  was  in  command  of  the  ar- 
my of  Italy  after  his  first  successes,  the  executive  di- 
rectory determined  to  associate  with  him  General 
Kellerman,  one  of  the  best  commanders  of  that  day. 
Napoleon  remonstrated  against  it  in  a letter  written 
in  his  usual  terse  and  vigorous  style;  and  he  conclud- 
ed by  saying,  that  one  bad  general  was  better  than 
two  good  ones.  Sir,  there  is  great  force  and  truth  in 
the  proposition.  He  intended  to  intimate  that  every 
military  body  should  have  a distinct  head;  and  cer- 
tainly the  observation  is  eminently  applicable  to  cas- 
es in  which  the  numerical  forces  are  greatly  dispro- 
porlioned  to  the  rank  of  the  officer  commanding  them. 
For  these  reasons,  if  there  were  no  others,  1 should 
be  in  favor  of  the  President’s  recommendation  to  ap- 
point an  officer  of  higher  rank  to  command  our  ar- 
mies in  Mexico. 

Thus  far  I have  spoken  of  the  proposed  measure  as 
connected  with  sound  principles  of  military  organi 
zation  and  command.  I desire  now  to  present  some 
considerations  of  a different  nature.  Our  military 
commanders  in  Mexico  are  operating  in  an  enemy’s 
country  nC  vast  f»xtent  Th«y  are  overrunning  pro- 
vinces,  reducing  cities  and  towns,  and  providing  for 
the  security  of  the  subjugated  territories  under  the 
rules  of  international  law,  and  according  to  the  usag- 
es of  civilized  States.  These  are  high  prerogatives, 
the  incidents  of  war,  having  their  authority  in  con 
ventional  rules  beyond  the  civil  constitution  and  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  our  own  country.  It  i3  very  desira- 
ble that  the  depositary  of  these  high  and  extraordin- 
ary powers  should  not  only  carry  with  him  the  re 
quisite  military  talents,  but  that  he  should  also  pos- 
sess the  experience  and  the  civil  qualifications  indis- 
pensable to  enable  him  to  meet  his  responsibilities 
intelligently  and  discreetly.  Not  only  his  own  gov- 
ernment, but  all  civilized  nations  have  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  rules  designed  to  mitigate  the  as- 
perities of  warfare  by  applying  to  the  conduct  of  war 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  Errors  in  the 
application  of  these  rules  may  involve  his  own  gov- 
ernment in  embarrassment  and  reproach.  These 
considerations,  I am  aware,  apply  rather  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  man  than  to  the  rank  he  may  happen 
to  hold.  I advert  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  importance  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  commander  of  our  armies  in  Mexico,  and  the 
propriety  of  extending  to  the  President  the  broadest 
field  for  selection.  In  the  message  of  the  President 
it  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given  to  appoint 
a commanding  general  for  our  military  forces  in  Mex- 
ico, without  specifying  any  rank.  The  committee, 
in  reporting  the  bill,  propose  to  confer  on  him  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general — the  grade  in  other  servi- 
ces next  above  that  of  major  general,  which  is  the 
highest  in  ours.  The  grade  was  created  in  1798, 
during  our  dissensions  with  the  French  republic,  by 
an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  raise  a provision- 
al army.  The  office  was  conferred,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate,  on  General  Washington, 
and  was  accepted  by  him,  but  with  the  express  stipu- 
lation that  he  should  not  be  called  into  service  until 
the  exigency  for  which  the  office  was  created — an 
invasion  of  the  United  States  by  France — should  ac- 
tually occur.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  occur;  he 
was  not  deceived  in  this  belief;  and  he  never  entered 
on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  excepting  so  far  as  to 
give  advice  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
army.  About  a year  after  this  grade  was  created; 
and  a few  months  before  he  died,  another  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a commander 
of  the  army,  with  the  title  of  “general  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,’’  and  thereupon  abolishing  the 
office  of  lieutenant  general.  I have  not  been  able  to 
find  that  the  appointment  was  ever  made,  and  by  a 
return  from  the  War  Department  in  1800,  General 
Washington  was  reported  as  lieutenant  general,  dead. 
According  to  the  analogies  ol  other  services,  the  rank 
of  general  is  higher  than  that  of  lieutenant  general. 

I have  not  thought  it  material  to  inquire  into  the  ob- 
ject of  the  second  act;  but  it  may  have  been  designed 
to  confer  on  him  a rank  as  nearly  approaching  that 
which  he  bore  in  the  revolutionary  war  (that  of  gene- 
ral and  commander-ill  chief)  as  was  consistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  which  declares 
the  President  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  services,  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  is,  I believe,  a part,  and  an  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  military  organization.  In  France  it 
was  formerly  conferred  on  the  chiefs  of  provinces, 
and  the  individuals  holding  it  were  invested  with  ci- 
vil as  well  as  military  functions.  In  modern  times,  I 
believe,  it  has  become  purely  a military  title,  and  it 
confers  a rank  intermediate  between  that  of  major 
general,  which  is  below,  and  general,  which  is  above 
it.  As  the  grade  next  to  that  of  major  general,  it 
seems  the  proper  title,  if  a higher  grade  is  to  be 
created.  On  the  otner  hand,  ttiough  the  office  of 
commander  of  the  military  forces  in  Mexico  will  be 


purely  military,  nevertheless,  in  providing  for  exigen- 
cies which  may  arise  in  the  occupation  of  an  enemy’s 
territory — and,  let  me  add,  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice — his  station  becomes  one  of 
the  highest  delicacy  and  importance.  If  a new  grade 
is  to  be  created,  I repeat,  the  title  of  lieutenant  ge- 
neral will  be  admitted  to  be  prop  er  in  a strictly  mi- 
litary sense,  and  it  is  descriptive  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  commander  ol  the  armies  in  Mexico  will 
stand  to  the  President  as  commander-in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitution. — 
The  proposed  creation  of  a new  grade  in  the  army, 
higher  than  any  now  known  to  the  service,  does  not 
contemplate  the  creation  or  delegation  of  any  new 
authority  to  the  officer  who  may  be  appointed  to  it. — 
He  will  possess  no  other  powers  excepting  those  now 
possessed  by  military  commandeis.  The  act  creating 
the  office  limits  its  duration  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 
It  is  proposed  to  be  created  for  the  extraordinary 
emergency  in  which  the  country  is  placed,  and  will 
cease  with  it. 

1 desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
measure  is  proposed  with  a view  to  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  and  in  this  view  only  I support 
it.  If  we  were  to  nave  a war  of  posts,  or  a long  and 
moderate  war,  the  office  would  be  unnecessary,  and 
I should  not  give  it  my  support.  On  t his  point  I ae- 
sire  to  say  3 few  words  more.  1 concur  fully  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Crittenden]  at  a late  session  of  the  senate,  with 
regard  to  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  I see 
no  alternative  but  to  advance  with  a competent  force, 
and  compel  Mexico  to  make  peace.  Least  of  all 
would  1 approve  the  policy  which  has  been  referred 
to  on  thi3  floor,  of  maintaining  our  present  line  of 
possession,  and  waiting  for  peace  to  come  to  us.  I 
see  in  such  a policy  no  beneficial  results.  On  the 
contrary,  I see  in  it  nothing  but  evil  and  mischief. — 
I believe  it  would  be  a line  of  war,  assassination,  and 
rapine,  which  neither  party  would  have  the  ability 
to  put  down.  It  is  only  a restoration  of  peace,  rest- 
ing upon  the  solemn  sanctions  of  a treaty,  that  can 
engage  either  party  to  treat  the  perpetrators  of  out- 
rage with  the  severity  necessary  to  suppress  it. — 
Draw  a line  across  the  Mexican  territory,  and  place 
your  soldiery  there  to  guard  it,  and  you  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  danger,  so  well  described  by  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  of  having  your  own  divided  forces 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  at  any 
point  which  be  may  select.  Besides,  sir,  take  such 
a line,  and  let  our  present  hostile  relations  to  Mexi- 
co continue,  and  you  give  to  individual  acts  of  depre- 
dation, in  some  degree,  the  sanction  of  law.  You 
convert  a war  of  communities  into  a war  of  individu- 
als, without  responsibility,  and  without  restraint, 
while  the  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  countries 
will  constantly  grow  more  embittered  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  acts  of  violence.  Peace  alone,  uniting  the 
sovereign  power  of  both  countries  in  the  maintenance 
of  order,  can  terminate  a state  of  things  disastrous  to 
both,  and  at  war  with  all  the  interests  of  humanity. 
I have  said  that  I see  no  hope  but  in  a vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  I believe  with  proper  energy  it 
may  be  brought  to  a close.  The  opposition  which 
has  been  made  to  us  in  Mexico  has,  1 believe,  come 
wholly  from  the  army.  There  has  been  no  uprising 
of  the  people,  as  there  would  be  with  us  if  our  soil 
were  to  be  invaded  by  a foreign  power.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  it  is  so.  Our  military  operations 
have  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  a sparsely  populated 
country,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Mexicans  are  near- 
ly disarmed.  1 have  a paper  before  me,  published  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  containing  an  article  from  Zaca- 
tecas , showing  a most  extraordinary  fact,  ll  sena- 
tors will  look  at  their  maps,  they  will  find  the  de- 
partment of  Zacatecas,  southwest  of  New  Leon,  of 
which  Monterey  is  the  chief  town,  southeast  of  Du- 
rango, and  northwest  of  San  Luis  Potosi — lying,  in  a 
word,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  territory  ot  Mexico. 
And  yet  the  frontiers  of  the  department  and  those  of 
Durango  are  subject  to  the  constant  incursions  of 
bands  of  savages  Irom  20,  30,  50  to  200  in  number. 
Let  me  read  an  extract  from  this  article: 

Mr.  D read  the  extracts.  The  length  of  the  se- 
veral extracts  preclude  us  from  giving  them. 

The  same  paper  contains  an  account  of  a fight 
with  the  Indians,  in  Durango,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  which  eleven  Mexicans  were  killed  and  twen- 
ty-four wounded.  The  scene  of  these  Indian  depre- 
dations is  two  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  our  army 
at  Monterey,  nearly  midway  between  Saltillo,  in  Du- 
rango, and  Santa  Anna’s  headquarters,  at  San  Luts 
Potosi.  ll  is  an  extraordinary  tact,  as  indicating  the 
defenceless  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  from  "the  excessive  scarcity  of  arms,”  the 
militia  could  only  be  partially  employed.  The  peo- 
ple it  would  seem,  are  dependent  lor  their  protection 
on  the  army;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn,  they  are 
again  exposed  to  outrage  and  depredation  Irom  the 
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roost  insignificant  bands  of  savages.  1 will  now  call 
the  attention  of  the  senate  to  two  articles  of  great 
interest  and  importance  as  connected  with  the  histo. 
ry  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  Mex 
ico,  and  as  casting  some  light  upon  the  course  which 
it  may  be  incumbent  on  us  to  pursue.  I have  two 
Mexican  papers,  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  containing  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  manifestoes  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  that  country,  put  forth  in  anticipation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  extraordinary  congress  now  in 
session.  The  first  is  the  Monitor  Republicano,  (the 
Republican  Monitor,)  of  the  14th  of  November,  1846, 
containing,  under  its  editorial  head,  an  article  which 
I will  read  from  the  Spanish,  and  in  translating  it,  as 
I proceed,  1 shall  endeavor  to  follow  it  with  literal 
accuracy,  for  any  deviation  from  tha  original  would 
impair  its  strength: 

Mr.  D.  read  further  extracts. 

This,  sir,  is  the  declaration  of  the  republican  par- 
ty of  Mexico,  and  1 cannot,  by  any  words  of  mine, 
add  to  its  force  or  eloquence.  This  party  I suppose 
to  be  far  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  patriotic, 
but  kept  down  by  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  the  mo- 
narchists. Though  their  manifesto  breathes  a noble 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  denounces  us  as  invaders  of 
the  Mexican  soil,l  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  an 
attentive  reader  to  perceive  that  they  are  strongly 
disposed  to  peace,  and  that  they  see  nothing  but  evil 
to  the  republic  Iroin  the  military  rule  of  Santa  Anna. 
It  is  the  parly  with  which  our  negotiations  were 
commenced  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  Texas 
question.  We  have,  I fear,  lost  much  of  its  confi- 
dence since  the  war  commenced.  We  are  consider- 
ed as  determined  to  dismember  the  republic.  The 
Mexican  papers  are  full  of  a plan  which  they  attri- 
bute to  us,  of  dividing  their  territory  at  the  '23rd  de- 
gree of  latitude,  the  parallel  of  Tampico  and  San 
Luis  Potosi;  and  while  they  suppose  this  to  be  our 
determination,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  speak  of 
us  with  asperity.  But  Jet  it  be  once  understood  that 
we  are  disposed  to  settle  our  differences  on  just  and 
liberal  terms,  and  1 believe  there  would  be  no  obsta- 
cle with  them  to  a pacification.  They  are  now  pow- 
erless; but  it  may  be  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
their  condition  may  be  reversed,  and  that  by  a wise 
policy  on  our  part,  political  results  of  the  highest  be- 
nefit to  Mexico  may  be  secured,  and  her  republican 
institutions  may  be  established  on  a more  solid  and 
durable  foundation. 

1 will  now  read  to  the  Senate  a paper  of  a diffe- 
rent character — a paper  which  may  be  fairly  consi 
dered  as  the  manifesto  of  Santa  Anna  himself.  1 
find  it  in  the  “Diario  del  Gobierno  de  la  Republica 
Mexicana”  (the  journal  ol  the  government  of  the 
Mexican  republic)  of  Sunday , the  22nd  November, 
1846,  but  the  article  is  copied  from  a paper  pri.  ted 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  entitled  “La  opinion  del 
ejercito,”  (the  opinion  of  the  army,)  and  doubtless 
conducted  under  his  supervision,  indeed,  it  contains 
a reference  to  his  opinions,  which  may  be  regarded 
not  only  as  authentic,  but  semi  official: 

The  following  are  part  of  the  extracts  Mr.  D. 
here  read. 

San  Lu is  Potosi,  November  13 Ik. 

All  that  has  now  happened,  the  periodical  press, 
as  the  most  sure  organ  of  public  opinion,  foretold; 
and  it  reproved  severely  the  conduct  observed  by  the 
cabinet  ol  that  period  lor  admitting  an  envoy  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates,  who  came  empow- 
ered to  arrange  our  differences  with  the  Anglo  Saxon 
peacelully.  Phis  same  opinion  was  manilested  by 
the  army  of  operations,  winch,  under  Lite  orders  of 
General  Pareues,  was  in  this  capital;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  nation  repudiates  an  accommodation 
With  the  American  government. 

“ The  best  proof  which  can  he  given  of  this  fact  is, 
that  now  when  we  enjoy  liberty,  that  the  nation  sees 
llseii  governed  by  the  constitution  ol  1824,  and  that 
it  has  a government  ol  us  own,  since  it  is  eminently 
popuiar,  citizens  ui  all  classes  present  themselves  lull 
oi  enthusiasm  to  offer  their  services  to  make  war  upon 
the  unjust  invader.  In  ail  parts  they  are  contending 
and  uisjiuurig  iue  prelereuce  to  march,  and  anxious- 
ly await  Hie  day  ol  ualtle  to  avenge  the  blood  ol  their 
brethren,  sued  ou  the  fields  ol  Palo  A llo,  Resaea,  and 
Monterey. 

“No  accommodation,  cry  the  people:  No  mea- 
tuses of  pactjicatiun,  while  these  rapacious  invaders 
remain  in  our  territory.  1 hese  are  the  sentiments 
ot  our  army  and  vf  the  people,  ot  our  illustrious 
chief,  aim  these  w ill  be  also  the  leelmgs  ol  the  so- 
veieign  extraordinary  Congress,  provided  its  deli- 
berations are  governed  by  obedience  to  the  popular 
will." 

As  1 have  already  said,  this  article  is  from  a paper 
published  at  Ban  Luis  Potosi,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  organ  ol  Santa  Anna,  and  as  speaking  Ins  sen- 
timents. Thu  article  was  put  lorth  ou  the  J3lh  ol 
November,  about  three  weeks  Uelore  the  congress 


met.  It  seems,  on  its  face,  designed  to  forestal  the 
deliberations  of  congress.  It  leaves  no  field  for  dis- 
cussion. “No  accommodation”  is  the  command  of 
Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  15,000  or  20,000  men. — 
What  are  we  to  infer?  That,  as  war  will  continue 
him  in  command  of  the  army,  he  is  unwilling  to  ter- 
minate it?  It  would  certainly  seem  so;  and  yet  this 
bold  language  may  be  a mere  stroke  of  diplomacy. — 
While  assuming  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  us,  and  before  his  countrymen,  it  may  be 
that  he  is  secretly  in  favor  of  peace.  But  there  is 
enough,  it  appears  to  me,  in  both  manifestos  to  coun- 
sel us  to  continue  our  preparations,  and  to  pursue  the 
war  with  vigor,  standing  ready  to  terminate  the  con- 
test on  just  and  liberal  terms,  whenever  Mexico  shall 
listen  to  our  overtures. 

1 have  but  one  word  more  to  say  in  support  of 
the  bill.  The  President  has  asked  the  appointment 
of  a commander  of  the  armies  in  Mexico,  with  an 
increased  rank.  He  believes  it  to  be  essential  to  the 
proper  organization  and  movement  of  the  army. — 
He  believes  (he  success  of  our  military  operations 
may  depend  on  it.  Sir,  when  the  public  honor  and 
reputation  are  at  stake,  I am  willing  to  extend  to  the 
Executive,  on  whom  icsls  the  whole  responsibility 
of  bringing  the  war  to  an  honorable  termination,  any 
reasonable  aid  he  requires.  If  we  deny  him  the 
means  he  asks,  and  there  shall  be  any  failure  in  the 
enterprises  set  on  foot,  the  responsibility  will  rest, 
not  on  him,  but  on  us.  While  1 am  never  in  favor  of 
enlarging  unduly  the  sphere  of  Executive  patronage 
or  power,  I am  in  favor  of  extending  to  the  Presi- 
dent, within  the  sphere  of  his  existing  powers,  the 
fullest  command  of  means.  It  is  a necessary  inci- 
dent to  the  conduct  of  war  to  invest  him,  in  this  res- 
pect, with  a large  discretion.  Be  it  for  good  or  for 
evil,  we  must  give  him  our  confidence.  It  is  always 
possible  an  Executive  may  not  respond  to  it  as  we 
think  he  ought.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  cannot 
without  hope  for  a successful  execution  of  his  plans. 
With  these  impressions,  l shall  vote  for  the  men  and 
means  which  may  be  asked  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
vigor.  1 shall  rote  for  such  an  organization  of  the 
army  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  it  the  greatest 
efficiency,  so  long  as  I see  no  salutary  principle  vio- 
lated. The  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Crittenden,]  expressed  the  same  determination  in 
respect  to  men  and  means  at  a late  meeting  of  the 
senate.  Sir,  no  one  appreciates  the  patriotism  of 
that  honorable  senator  belter  than  myself;  and  I sin- 
cerely wish  the  confidence  in  the  Executive,  which 
this  determination  implies,  could  consistently  with 
his  views  of  duty,  be  carried  a little  farther — that 
while  giving  to  the  Executive  all  the  men  and  money 
asked  for,  he  could  also  vote  for  such  an  organization 
of  the  army  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war;  for  means  and  men  avail  lit- 
tle without  the  energy — moral  and  physical — of  an 
efficient  organization.  For  myself,  I perceive  noth- 
ing  objectionable  in  the  measure  proposed.  On  the 
contrary,  I can  readily  conceive  it  to  be  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  our  military  operations 
in  Mexico.  1 believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  a proper 
organization  of  the  army;  and  I sustain  it  with  cheer- 
fulness, as  a measure  which  is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  acminislration  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  insure  the  success  ol  its  arms. 

January  15. 

MR.  BADGER’S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Badger  then  rose  and  said  that  the  best  return, 
he  believed,  he  could  make  to  the  senate  lor  its  kind- 
ness in  adjourning  yesterday  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  to-day,  would 
be  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  statement  of  those  rea 
sons  which  seemed  to  him  to  present  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  granting  of  that  which  (he  President 
ol  the  United  States  asked  of  them,  and  which  the 
bill  upon  the  table  proposed  to  grant. 

The  pioposal  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  to  appoint  a com- 
manding general,  who,  when  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant general,  shall  command  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  Slates,  if  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  shall  pass 
into  a law,  the  proposed  high  office  to  be  created  by 
it  must  be  filled  either  by  the  present  general  com- 
manding the  army,  or  by  some  junior  officer  of  the 
army,  or  by  some  citizen  to  be  taken  from  the  walks 
of  private  life.  In  the  first  case,  sir,  1 think  it  must 
be  manifest,  on  a very  little  reflection,  that  the  meas- 
ure must  prove  entirely  useless.  The  major  general 
now  commanding  the  aimy  commands  ail  the  forces 
about  him;  his  command  extends  over  the  whole 
district  or  department  which  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  has  assigned  or  may  assign  to  him;  and 
a lieutenant  general,  though  his  title  may  be  loftier, 
can  do  no  more:  The  President  cf  the  United 

Slates  may  assign  to  the  present  commanding  ma- 
jor general  of  the  army  the  whole,  entire,  and 
absolute  control  under  turn  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  war,  and  lie  may  assign,  though  he  is  not 
hound  to  assign,  to  a lieutenant  general,  to  this  of- 


ficer with  the  title  of  lieutenant  general,  the  same 
large  and  extensive  authority.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  may  confine  the  present  senior  major 
gefieral  of  the  army  to  a particular  district,  to  a nar- 
row command,  or  to  a small  body  of  troops;  so  can 
he  confine  the  same  officer  elevated  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general;  for,  by  the  express  provision  of 
the  constitution,  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
case,  by  whatever  title  he  may  be  called,  major  gen- 
eral or  lieutenant  general,  he  is  at  last  under  the 
absolute  control  or  direction  of  the  President  him- 
self, who  is  the  sole  constitutional  commander-in- 
chief.  By  changing,  therefore,  the  designation  of 
major  general  to  lieutenant  general,  you  do  not  en- 
large his  authority;  for  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  army  is  incident  to  no  general,  whatever  his 
grade  may  be,  unless  when  that  army  is  collected 
and  acting  as  one  body;  and,  when  so  collected  and 
acting  together,  the  chief  command  is  incident  to  the 
senior  officer,  whether  called  lieutenant  or  major 
general.  Nor  is  the  capacity  of  the  officer  to  dis- 
charge with  effect,  to  carry  into  successful  results 
the  duties  assigned  to  him,  in  the  smallest  degree  in- 
creased by  a change  of  title  or  an  elevation  to  a high- 
er grade.  The  authority  must  come  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  capacity  to  carry 
into  execution  the  duties  assiged  to  him  must  depend 
upon  the  forces  belonging  to  his  command,  upon  the 
force  opposed  to  him,  and  upon  his  personal  qualifi- 
cations— his  genius  to  contrive,  his  skill  lo  combine, 
and  his  energy  to  execute  whatever  enterprise  the 
crisis  of  affairs  may  require.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  nothing  can  be  founded  upon  slighter  grounds 
than  the  opinion,  if  it  prevail  at  all,  that  the  officer 
who  is  now  the  senior  major  general  will  be  in  any  re- 
spect better  enabled  to  discharge,  with  honor  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  country,  the  duties  as- 
signed him,  by  the  simple  operation  of  striking  out 
major  ganeral  from  his  commission,  and  inserting 
lieutenant  general.  But,  sir,  if  the  officer  who  is  to 
fill  this  high  place  is  not  to  be  the  present  comman- 
ding general  of  the  army,  hut  some  junior  officer 
elevated  over  his  head,  I admit  that  this  measure 
then  ceases  to  be  useless;  it  becomes  mischievous;  it 
loses  its  character  of  harmlessness,  it  is  true,  but  it 
assumes  one  of  gross  injustice.  It  is,  then,  made  the 
occasion  for  offering  an  open  insult  to  a gallant  offi- 
cer whose,  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country;  whose  blood  has  been  shed  on  her  battle- 
fields; whose  deeds  of  arms,  during  what  has  not  in- 
aptly been  called  the  second  war  of  independence, 
elicited  eugoly  from  President  Madison,  thanks  from 
congress,  and  enthusiastic  admiration  from  the 
whole  people — a man  whose  generous  humanity, high 
military  qualities,  and  brilliant  courage  have  earned 
for  him,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  Eu- 
rope, an  honorable  reputation,  and  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  elevate  the  American  name.  And  if,  instead 
of  a junior  officer  from  among  that  band  of  noble 
spirits  who  lead  our  arms,  some  one  is  to  be  taken 
trom  civil  life,  then,  sir,  involved  in  the  same  insult 
with  their  chief,  we  find  all  those  gallant  officerst 
who  fought  at  Palo  Alto,  at  Resaea,  at  Fort  Brown, 
and  at  Monterey — officers  whose  intrepidity  is  the 
theme  of  every  tongue,  the  pride  of  every  heart — 
officers  who  have  shown  themselves  deserving  of  the 
highest  honors  and  who  have  been,  some  ot  them 
at  least,  elevated  by  your  brevets — officers  of  whom 
it  is  not  too  much  lo  say  that  they  possess  all  the 
high  qualities  which  have  ennobled  either  officers 
or  soldiers  in  any  service  in  the  world  Sir,  such 
unjust  returns  for  noble  services  must  inflict  a pang 
ol  shame  on  noble  and  gallant  and  patriotic  hearts — 
a return  whicti  no  necessity  can  justify,  and  which 
in  my  judgment,  would  stand  as  a foul  blot  upon  the 
escutcheon  ol  this  great  Republic.  Sir,  would  ibis 
insult  stop  here?  No,  sir.  It  would  inflict  a pang 
upon  the  nerve’s  that  vibrate  in  every  noble  heart; 
and,  my  word  for  it,  if  such  a law  as  this  be  passed; 
it  a civilian  be  advanced  over  the  heads  of  all  those 
gallant  spirits  in  our  army  to  the  chief  command, 
not  only  would  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  our 
army,  but  even  the  very  sutlers  and  followers  of  the 
camp,  feel  their  checks  tingle  with  indignation  and 
shame  at  the  affront  offered  to  that  body  and  its  head, 
of  which  they  were  the  humble  retainers.  Sir,  there 
is  not  an  instance  in  the  history  of  this  country  whicti 
can  serve  as  a precedent;  there  is  not  an  instance 
which  can  justify  such  a thing.  It  is  true,  sir,  that 
in  1798,  when  the  country,  possessing  far  inferior 
capacities  for  military  defences,  was  threatened  with 
an  inevitable  war  with  the  proudest  and  bravest  and 
most  powerful  nation  of  that  day — it  is  true  that  on 
that  occasion  the  office  of  lieutenant  general  was  es- 
tablished, and  Washington  was  called  under  that 
designation  lo  lake  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
country.  But,  sir,  it  was  Washington  who  was  cal- 
led to  take  the  command;  it  was  for  Washington 
that  that  rank  was  established.  Washington  was 
than  in  retirement,  which  lie  loved — enjoying  the 
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ease  and  solace  of  domestic  life,  which  he  had  earn- 
ed for  himself  by  long  and  glorious  toil.  Washing 
ton  was  called  to  that  command  by  the  people, by  the 
army  itself — called  to  take  the  charge  and  direction 
of  those  great  military  officers.  And,  if  he  returned 
upon  the  stage  of  active  life,  if  he  left  the  spot  in 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  without  interruption  the  few 
remaining  days  of  his  life,  surely  it  was  due  to  him; 
it  was  due  to  that  singular  position  of  eminence  and 
glory  which  he  had  occupied  in  this  country.  Yes, 
sir,  it  was  due  to  him,  who,  as  he  had  been  first  in 
war,  was  also  first  in  peace;  it  was  due  to  his  char- 
acter, to  his  pre-eminence  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  this  land;  it  was  due  to  the  proud  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  in  the  civilized  world;  yes! 
it  was  due  to  him,  when,  at  the  call  of  his  country, 
he  surrendered  ease  and  comfort,  to  appear  once 
more  upon  the  field  of  arms,  that  he  should  do  it 
with  a title  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  his 
vast  and  superior  merits. 

Sir,  the  state  of  things  is  now  changed.  We  have 
no  Washington.  We  cannot,  if  we  look  throughout 
the  whole  country, find  in  retirement  a man  on  whose 
head  a nation’s  blessings  have,  with  entire  unanimity 
been  showered  as  on  him.  We  cannot  look  abroad 
and  find  some  one  man  w hose  name  is  grately  cher- 
ished as  having  been  once  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
and  to  whom  all  look  again  to  discharge  this  benev- 
olent office  of  patriotism  a second  time  for  them. — 
We  have  eminent  and  good  men;  we  have  them  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private  life;  we  have  them  in  the  military 
and  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country;  we  have 
them  belonging  to  all  parties  into  which  the  people 
are  divided;  but,  sir,  among  them  all,  there  is  not 
one  whose  name  can, without  profanation,  be  spoken 
in  comparison  with  the  name  of  Washington.  Sir, 
the  creation  of  that  office  in  1798  was  a personal  tri- 
bute ot  grateful  admiration  and  respect  on  the  part 
of  this  country  to  Washington.  It  was  founded  on 
motives  personal  to  him.  No  man  supposed  at  that 
day,  as  some  seem  to  suppose  at  this,  that  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  his  country,  with 
the  title  of  major  general,  could  not  have  been  as 
efficient  as  it  he  bore  a hundred  titles — as  it  he  wore 
all  the  titles  which  European  device  could  heap  upon 
him. 

The  idea  that  Washington  could  derive  any  advan- 
tage, any  mental  lorce,  any  power  of  concentration, 
any  genius,  any  greater  skill  in  the  management  ol 
the  affairs  ol  his  country;  or  that  it  would  add  any 
thing  to  the  indomitable  spirit  by  which  he  was  en 
abled,  in  success  or  in  adversity,  to  be  always  the 
name;  that  he  could  derive  in  any  degree  all  or  any 
of  these  attributes  from  the  circumstance  of  hearing 
a higher  title,  entered  not,  1 am  persuaded,  into  the 
imagination  of  any  human  being,  it  was  known 
that  Washington,  with  the  title  of  major  general, 
could  have  discharged  all  the  duties  mat  were  pla- 
ced in  his  hands — ay,  with  an  inferior  title;  because 
the  po'.er  to  discharge  them  depended  on  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  the  force  placed  at  his  command. 
The  title  in  that  case  was  just;  it  was  deserved  by 
him,  but  by  no  other  man.  Am  I wrong  in  saying 
that  this  appointment  sprung  from  motives  personal 
to  Wasinglon?  Why,  look  at  the  subsequent  trans- 
actions ol  this  government.  Nearly  hall  a century 
has  passed  away  sinee  this  office  ol  lieutenant  gener- 
al existed  among  us.  We  tiave  during  that  period 
been  engaged  iri  ..ar  with  the  then  most  powerful 
nation  ol  Europe — pertiaps  1 might  say,  without  ex- 
aggeration^! the  world.  At  one  time;  it  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  ue  had  in  the  field  not  less  than  eight 
major  generals — perhaps  1 am  mistaken,  however; 
il  so,  some  senator  can  set  me  right — yet  I believe 
no  one  ever  thought  ol  appointing  some  general  in- 
chtel,  on  w hoin  should  be  bestowed  the  high-sound- 
ing imposing  title  ol  lieutenant  general. 

Wliat  leason  does  the  President  assign  in  his  nns- 
sage  whereiure  this  office  should  be  established? — 
Why,  sir,  lor  one;  that  we  carrying  on  a war  with 
Mexico  wiih  mingled  troops, legnlars  and  volunteers. 
Was  not  that  the  case  in  the  war  of  1812?  For  ano- 
ther, that  the  lorce  which  we  now  employ  is  large. 
Was  it  not  laige  in  1812?  Was.  England  a less  lor- 
midable  Ice  than  weak  and  cnppleu  Mexico?  How 
stands  the  ease  between  us?  Why,  sir,  on  shore,  on 
the  soil,  our  w ar  v.  ilh  England  w as  almost  entirely 
a uelensite  war.  She,  trom  her  great  maralime 
po  er,  was  enabled  to  throw  her  troops  into  our 
country,  and  we  weie  occupied  in  repelling  tfiem, 
which  we  did  suctesslully  , thanks  to  the  gallant  spir- 
it ot  the  officers  and  men  composing  our  army.  But 
how  is  it  now?  We  are  almost  hi  the  heart  ol  Mex- 
ico; the  loot  of  no  toieigu  soldier  pollutes  our  soil; 
our  agricuiluial  labors  are  not  disturbed.  We  ar> 
sutlenng  no  evils  inflicted  upon  us  by  a foreign  loe 
within  trie  limits  of  our  laud.  How  does  it  happen, 
then,  that  wtial  was  not  thought  to  be  necessary  In 
1812,  against  a great  Power,  should  be  considered 
necessary  now  against  the  neighboring  Republic  of 


Mexico,  though  not  exactly  the  contemptible  enemy 
which  she  was  once  supposed  to  be,  because  we 
■have  the  best  authority  for  thinking  now  that  the 
idea  of  a six  week’s  contest  has  passed  away  from 
the  minds  even  of  those  who  are  most  apt  to  indulge 
in  fielions  of  the  imagination;  for,  on  yesterday,  we 
had  it  announced  that  we  are  now,  though  warring 
against  a despicable  foe,  only  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war.  But  still,  although  it  is  true  that  Mex- 
ico is  not  the  contemptible  foe  which  she  has  been 
represented  to  be — although  she  is  showing  that  a 
nation  roused  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  an  invading  enemy  may  be  strong  if  uni- 
ted— yet  still  every  one  must  know  her  power  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  ours,  and  that,  as  an  enemy, 
she  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  great  na- 
tion to  which  we  were  opposed  in  1812. 

But,  in  reference  to  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  and  myself,  as  members 
of  the  military  committee  of  the  senate,  to  be  oppo- 
sed to  the  bill,  the  same  objections  which  I then  en- 
tertained still  remain  in  full  force.  I listened  at- 
tentively yesterday  to  what  fell  from  the  honorable 

senator  frum  JVew  Yorlt.  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 

whether,  in  reality,  there  was  some  just  reason  for 
the  passage  of  this  measure,  which,  concealed  from 
my  own  observation,  might  be  brought  forward 
and  explained  before  me  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  hon- 
orable senator;  hut,  sir,  after  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration of  what  had  fallen  from  the  senator,  1 not 
on  ly  failed  to  have  any  objection  1 entertained  re 
moved,  but  some  suggestion  of  the  honorable  sena- 
tor have  brought  forward  to  my  mind  new  and  over 
powering  and  insuperable  objections  to  what  is  now 
proposed  to  be  done.  The  honorable  senator  has 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  measure 
should  be  adopted,  that  the  number  of  troops — as 
in  another  connexion  1 have  already  observed — that 
the  number  in  our  service  in  the  late  war  with  Eng 
land,  was  greater  than  the  number  of  troops  should 
require  a commander  of  the  rank  now  proposed,  so 
far  as  that  reason  is  concerned,  il  existed  in  a much 
higher  degree  at  that  day.  And,  sir,  if  there  were 
any  magic  in  the  name  of  lieutenant  general,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  spirits  of  our  own  troops  would  be 
invigorated  and  those  of  our  enemy  be  diminished; 
if  we  required  such  magical  assistance  at  all,  was 
it  not  required  during  the  dark  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  great  Britain?  How 
then  did  it  happen  that  this  remedy  for  evil  was  not 
thought  of  by  Madison,  and  by  the  parties  of  that 
day?  How  did  it  happen  that  when  the  danger  was 
greater,  and  when  patriotism  was  as  great  as  it  is 
now,  if  there  be  virtue  in  the  remedy  uow  proposed 
that  it  was  not  thought  of  then?  Bui  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  this  measure  being  required  in  accordance 
w ilh  the  regular  military  organization  of  an  army; 
that  the  proper  command  of  a major  general  was 
from  3,500  to  4,000  men;  and  that  something  was 
due  to  me  arrangements  which  had  formerly  prevail- 
ed among  other  nations — that  something  was  due  to 
prove  any  thing,  if  we  are  to  have  an  eye  to  conform- 
ing our  military  arrangements  to  the  established  cus- 
toms of  foreign  power-,  we  must  have  several  lieu- 
tenant generals;  and  when  we  have  several,  permit 
me  to  s..y,  there  will  exist  precisely  the  same  neces- 
sity lor  inventing  and  establishing  some  other  supe- 
rior in  rank  in  our  service,  under  whom  the  lieuten- 
ant general  may  render  efficient  service  to  the  coun- 
try. For  1 believe  it  will  be  found,  when  you  have 
three  or  lour  officers  of  that  grade,  that  the  eclat  at- 
tending that  rank  will  pass  away,  and  another  and 
higher  grade  will  be  looked  for  as  eagerly  as  the 
first. 

But  another  reason  why  such  an  officer  is  required, 
according  to  the  hon.  senator,  is  on  account  of  the 
diflusion  of  our  troops;  hence  the  necessity  of  having 
some  eye  of  sufficient  elevation  to  command  the 
whole.  Sir,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  lieutenant 
general  will,  by  force  of  his  mere  title,  possess  no 
greater  power  of  vision,  no  greater  skill  or  vigor  of 
execution,  than  he  would  possess  under  another  title. 
Thai  must  depend  on  his  personal  qualities  and  the 
power  committed  to  him.  If  he  ha*e  the  qualities, 
the  title  is  useless — and  il  he  have  them  not,  the 
title  will  be  more  than  useless;  for  it  will  only  make 
imbecility  and  defeat  more  contemptible,  as  uniting 
i,  with  a high-sounding,  promising  title.  The  third 
reason,  if  1 recollect  correctly  the  views  expressed 
by  the  honorable  senator,  is,  that  this  office  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  some  jealousy  or  reluctance 
to  subordination;  for  the  senator  seemed  to  suppose, 
while  he  uid  lull  credit  to  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  that  they  might  feel 
some  reluctance  to  act  in  subordination  to  an  officer 
holding  no  higher  rank  than  themselves.  Is  it  to  he 
t.elieved  that  our  noble  Taylor,  that  our  gallant 
Worth — is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  who  is  aptly 
called  the  hero  ol  the  two  battles  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  he  who  may  with  justness  be  called  the  hero  ol 


Monterey — is  it  to  be  believed  that  these  two  men 
will  yield  less  willing  obedience  or  cordial  co  opera- 
tion to  the  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  because  he  bears 
the  simple  designation  of  major  general?  Sir,  what 
does  this  imply?  It  implies  that  these  officers  are 
deficient  in  that  elevated  spirit  of  intelligence,  that 
patriotic  devotion  to  their  country  which  should  be- 
long to  them,  and  which  would  induce  them  gladly  to 
follow  gallant  leading,  under  what  name  soever  the 
leader  might  be  called.  But  if  we  suppose  that  there 
exists  any  such  feeling  of  jealousy  in  the  minds  of 
these  distinguished  officers,  or  their  other  associates, 
are  we  to  extinguish  that  feeling  by  taking  a man 
from  civil  life  and  putting  him  over  their  heads,  and 
entrusting  to  inexperienced  hands  the  duties  of  a 
skilful  military  commander?  Sir,  think  you  there  is 
one  of  that  brave  corps  of  officers  who  would  feel 
himself  dishonored  by  obedience  to  a known  and 
skilful  officer,  and  who  would  yet  willingly  submit 
and  cordially  co-operate  with  a citizen,  taken  from 
private  life,  and  with  one  long  step  placed  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  for  half  a century  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  country’s  service.  Sir,  my  word  for  it, 
ou  could  not  adopt  a measure  more  calculated  to 
reak  the  spirit  of  your  troops,  more  calculated  to 
destroy  the  high  and  noble,  the  gallant  and  daring 
spirit  which  rushes  into  danger  as  to  a banquet,  than 
to  teach  by  your  practice  the  doctrine  that  the  honor 
of  an  officer  is  not  secure  Irom  degradation.  Sir, 
soldiers  will  yield  to  valor  and  intelligence  displayed 
in  former  service;  their  confidence  is  unlimited  in 
him  who  comes  to  them  as  a commander  covered 
with  glorious  scars,  and  covered  by  uecorations  won 
by  brilliant  services  from  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try. Sir,  they  care  little  for  the  name  he  bears;  it  is 
the  impersonation  of  the  hero  that  they  regard,  in  the 
person  of  the  gallant  and  true  soldier  who  is  capable 
of  leading  them  into  danger,  and  demanding  of  them 
any  sacrifices.  What!  Teach  the  officers  of  your 
army  that,  after  they  shall  have  separated  themselves 
from  their  homes,  from  the  w ives  ol  their  bosoms 
and  the  children  of  their  affections — alter  they  have 
gone  into  these  hideous  wilds,  under  the  burning  sun 
of  'hat  fatal  climate — after  they  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  hazards  and  to  death  in  every  form,  that 
their  well-earned  fame,  that  the  just  meed  of  their 
services,  shall  in  a moment  he  swept  away  arid  dis- 
regarded. Is  this  ihe  treatment  which  you  propose 
towards  these  gallant  men? 

Sir,  as  1 have  said,  if  it  is  the  mere  iriterition  of 
this  bill  to  enable  the  president  to  conler  the  title 
upon  the  present  commanding  general,  it  is  idle,  it  is 
useless;  he  will  regard  it  as  no  compliment.  The 
title  of  major  general  which  he  hears  has  been  gamed 
regularly  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  is  the 
just  price  of  his  noble,  gallant,  and  disinterested 
services  for  more  than  a thirn  of  a century.  Sir,  if 
the  title  be  given  In  him  it  would  possess  no  charm; 
if  indeed  it  were  possible — if,  in  the  dim  and  unread 
future,  it  should  be  the  design  of  Providence,  by  a 
course  ot  unheard-of  miracles,  that  he  should  reach 
an  eminence  equal  to  that  of  the  saviour  oi  his  coun- 
try— il  he  should  become  to  be  considered  by  the 
people  of  his  country  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of 
the  second  Washington,  and  it  should  then  be  ten- 
dered to  him  as  a token  of  his  country’s  approba- 
tion, as  the  best  reward  short  ol  the  rewards  which 
belong  to  another  world — under  these  circumstan- 
ces, so  tendered,  he  might  consider  it  an  object  of 
honorable  distinction,  but,  sir,  now  going  there  to 
lake  command  of  the  army,  he  would  regard  it  as  no 
distinction;  and,  sir,  let  me  assure  the  honorable  se- 
nator from  New  York  that,  unless  I am  greatly  de- 
ceived, he  misunderstands,  and  the  president,  if  the 
gentleman  discloses  rightly  the  views  ot  the  presi- 
dent, he  misunderstands  the  feelings  of  that  gallant 
band  of  officers,  if  he  supposes  that  they  would  be 
willing,  by  this  uncertain  path,  this  devious  course, 
to  turn  the  flank  of  a noble  commanding  general,  and 
allow  another  to  be  put  over  him. 

The  honorable  senator  from  N.  York  read  certain 
passages  irom  Mexican  publications.  1 listened  to 
them  with  attention  and  with  interest.  I was  gratifi- 
ed that  the  honorable  senator  should  have  for  a 
short  lime  occupied  the  senate  with  the  translation 
which  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  us  of  the  senti- 
ments existing  in  Mexico,  and  the  view3  they  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  this  war;  but,  tor  my  soul,  sir,  1 
was  totally  unable  to  see,  with  every  disposition  to 
discover,  what  there  wa3  in  those  extracts  to  affect 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  merits  ol  the  measure 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  From 
some  of  these  extracts  we  learn  that,  in  situations 
where  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  tuern,  rov- 
ing bands  of  banditti  were  engaged  in  inflicting  se- 
rious injury  upon  the  cabins  ot  the  peasants,  and 
that  the  persons  ol  travellers  were  not  sate.  Sir,  a 
lieutenant  general  will  scarcely  extend  his  protec- 
tion over  travellers  who  may  Oe  assailed,  or  the 
dwellings  of  peasants  which  may  he  inolosted. — 
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Another  extract  informs  us  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  I dare  *ay  it 
does  reflect  them  truly.  If  they  are  truly  represent 
ed,  I must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  sentiments 
they  entertain  are  noble  and  patriotic.  I belisve 
when  it  was  read  there  was  but  one  feeling — that  of 
admiration  for  the  men  who  avowed  such  sentiments, 
impressing  us  with  a belief  that  we  are  contending 
against  a noble  foe,  one  worthy  of  our  steel.  The 
connexion  of  this  matter,  however,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a lieutenant  general.  I was  totally  unable  to 
comprehend,  but,  as  1 have  already  said,  and  endea- 
vored to  show,  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war 
depends,  not  at  all  upon  the  title  of  the  commander, 
but  upon  his  personal  qualifications.  The  honorable 
senator  also  read  to  us,  from  another  paper,  the  sen 
liments  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  Santa  Anna, 
by  the  priests  of  Mexico,  and  the  aristocracy  who 
adhere  to  them,  if  they  are  the  aristocracy  Well 
sir,  I discover  in  these  two  papers  one  difference — 
the  difference  is  this:  that  whereas  the  body  of  the 
people  call  us  a wicked  nation,  Santa  Anna  calls 
us  a perfidious  one.  But,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  in  regard  to  ourselves,  there 
is  but  one  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  war — a de- 
termination to  provide  for  the  defence  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country,  and  a refusal  to  treat  while 
our  troops  occupy  any  portion  of  her  territory.  1 
confess,  however,  that  when  1 heard  the  paper  read, 
i and  learned  from  the  honorable  senator  that  it  was 
I no  doubt  a paper  which  spoke  the  views  of  Santa 
: Anna  and  those  who  were  prompted  by  his  influence; 
when  I thought  of  it — when  I recollected,  sir,  by 
whose  agency  Santa  Anna  was  enable  to  thrust  him- 

■ self  upon  the  arena,  when  1 recollected  that  he  went 
there  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  president 

i that  our  squadron  should  be  asleep  when  he  passed; 
when  I recollected  the  hopes  which  were  entertained 

■ from  the  circumstance  of  his  re-entering  Mexico, 
and  the  wretched  return  he  made  for  the  favor  he 
bad  received,  I confess  it  struck  me  that  the  trans- 

( action  would  fully  justify  a vote  of  want  of  confi- 
j dence  of  this  senate  in  one,  and  perhaps  in  both,  of 
the  parties  in  that  transaction.  But,  Mr.  President, 
iji  there  was  a disclosure  which  came  from  the  hono- 
rable senator  from  New  York,  in  a reference  made 
ij  by  him,  that  1 confess  alarmed  me  in  some  degree. 

I;  The  views  which  1 had  taken  up  previously  to  the 
j introduction  ol  this  measure,  were  founded  on  the 
different  possible  modes  that  might  be  resorted  to  for 
| filling  this  office  alter  we  have  created  it;  but  1 learn 
from  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York  that  no 
! such  state  of  uncertainty  exists,  and  that  the  very 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  president  in  asking  us  for 
the  creation  of  the  office  is,  that  a civilian,  a politi- 
cian, may  receive  the  appointment:  that  some  man 
should  be  selected  to  till,  as  tbe  honorable  senator 
| says,  a strictly  military  appointment,  who  is  never- 
theless  expected  to  discharge  the  duties  appertaining 
j to  a civil  appointment — an  officer  whose  principal 
| duties  are  expected  to  be  those  which  do  not  belong 
j to  a military  man.  This,  sir,  was  the  disclosure  made 
' by  the  honorable  gentleman;  and  he  also  made  a re- 
ference— he  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
| lieutenant  generals  in  France,  and  very  justly  ob- 
served that  they  seemed  to  have  some  peculiar  pow- 
j;  ers  aod  authority,  to  occupy  some  peculiar  relation 
to  the  country,  distinct  from  that  of  a military  com 
j inauder. 

Mr-  Dix • If  the  honorable  senator  will  allow  me — 

Mr.  Badger.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dix.  I must  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
honorable  senator.  My  remark  was,  that  these  offi- 
1 1 cers,  though  possessing  military  power,  yet,  in  provid- 
ing lor  exigaricies  which  aught  arise,  were  prepared 
to  exercise  civil  functions.  Theirs  was  a post  of  the 

U highest  delicacy  and  importance. 

Mr.  Badger.  I have  listened  to  the  explanation  of 
']  the  honorable  senator,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  that 
| the  only  diUereiice  betw  een  us  is  that  he  lias  shadow- 
ed out  the  result,  aod  1 bare  merely  alluded  to  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  an  office  as  slated  by 
him.  The  difference  is  like  that  which  1 rememuer 
having  remarked  when  1 was  a schoolboy;  the  word 
I “negoliuni”  being  understood,  and  not  expressed. — ■ 
He  says  they  have  military  power,  b«i  there  may  be 
i other  qualities.  The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  quali- 
ties ol  statesmen,  and  that  situations  of  great  deli- 
cacy might  arise  requiring  the  exercise  of  both. — 
j Now,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  explanation  does  not 
at  all  disarm  the  subject  of  its  leirois.  i he  gallant 
generals  ol  France  were  relerred  to,  who  occupieu 
i peculiar  relations  to  the  couuliy,  different  from  those 
! ol  a mere  military  officer;  aud  we  are  informed  that 
' our  military  chiellain,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant 
1 general,  is  expected,  at  a juncture  of  delicacy  which 
J may  arise,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a statesman. — 
\ Very  well,  sir;  let  me  call  back  the  attention  to  what 
f duties  were  perlormed  by  those  olli  ers  on  the  expi- 
I I ration  of  a dynasty — to  what  took  place  in  the  me- 


morable days  in  July,  1830.  Now,  sir,  if  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  measure,  I am  opposed  to  it 
on  higher  and  stronger  grounds  than  at  first.  A mi- 
litary commander  of  this  new  rank  was  objectionable 
to  me  at  first,  yet  it  was  endurable;  but  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  enable  the  president  of  the  U.  States  to  look 
abroad  through  this  extended  union  and  select  the 
successor  who  i«  to  come  after  him,  sir,  I say  I feel 
alarmed;  I feel  that  something  more  is  at  stake  than 
the  ordinary  contingencies  of  a Mexican  war.  If 
there  be  a military  man  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  skill  in  arms,  of  saving  his  country  in  a 
great  emergency,  I,  for  one,  have  no  objection  to  re- 
ward him  by  the  highest  gift  of  power  and  means 
which  this  counliy  can  bestow;  but  1 must  object,  if 
the  purpose  of  this  commission  be  not  purely  milita- 
ry; if  it  be  not  the  design  to  appoint  simply  a com- 
mander for  the  army;  if  we  are  to  have  other  import 
ant  and  delicate  powers  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  is 
to  occupy  the  relation  to  the  appointing  power  which 
the  lieutenant  generals  did  in  France  at  the  time  of 
expiring  dynasties,  sir,  it  raises  objections  moun- 
tain high.  It  is  but  the  the  first  step  for  perpetuating, 
by  passing  into  other  hands,  the  powers  of  the  chief 
magistracy. 

Mr.  President,  I have  heard  it  said  elsewhere  that 
a mere  capacity  for  military  command,  not  only  the 
inferior  powers  of  a Martinet,  but  even  those  powers 
of  a higher  grade  which  enabled  an  officer  to  direct 
the  military  operations  of  a regiment  in  the  army 
with  ability  and  success,  are  not  all  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a commander-in-chief  in  a laage  and 
extensive  war;  that  the  power  of  combination,  that 
genius  and  skill  in  executing,  may  be  wanting  in  him; 
and  a man  serving  in  a limited  command  may  be 
equal  to  any  emergency.  I grant  it;  but  what  prac- 
tical bearing  has  it  on  this  question?  Is  it  a reason 
why  there  should  be  such  an  officer  as  this  in  our 
army.  Is  it  a reason  why  the  officers  in  our  army 
who  have  always  proved  themselves  equal  to  what 
was  demanded  from  them — is  it  a reason  for  disin- 
heriting them  of  their  proper  reward,  of  those  ho- 
nors to  k hich  they  are  eminently  entitled,  and  for 
bestowing  them  on  one  who  has  not  passed  through 
the  trials  w hit  h have  made  them  what  they  are? — 
True,  sir,  they  may  fail:  he  who  has  shown  himself 
able  to  command  10,000  men  may  prove  utterly  un- 
able to  direct  the  operations  ol  a vast  campaign,  or 
to  lead  an  army  of  50,000;  but  at  least,  if  he  can 
command  10,000,  he  has  attained  some  degree  of 
military  skill.  And  as  Providence  has  not  conferred 
on  us  the  power  of  looking  into  men,  we  can  only 
judge  of  what  a man  is  able  to  do  by  what  he  has 
done;  and  when  a man  shows  that  his  powers  in 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  demands  made  upon  him, 
it  is  a pretty  safe  guaranty  that  he  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  any  emergency.  But  when  we  go  into 
the  civil  world,  whal  means,  what  guaranty  of  sue 
cess  in  selecting  have  we?  For  aught  1 know,  or  for 
aught  you  know,  Mr.  President,  there  may  be  on 
tins  floor,  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  among  the 
ii. embers  ol  this  senate,  some  half  a dozen  hidden 
Napoleons  or  Alexanders;  but,  if  so,  Providence  has 
concealed  from  us  the  knowledge  of  the  fact;  and 
what  are  we  to  do?  Shall  we  call  in  the  aid  of  phre- 
nology, and  hare  the  qualities  of  men  determined  by 
the  bumps  upon  the  skull? 

Str,  it  is  true,  in  selecting  the  highest  officer  from 
among  those  who  are  already  known  to  us  by  their 
military  services,  the  man  of  our  choice  may  fail  to 
fulfil  our  expectations;  but,  if  he  have  succeeded 
heretolore  in  the  command  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  him,  you  have  all  the  real  certainty  which  a wise 
Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach.  By  rea- 
soning Irom  the  past  to  the  future,  you  arrive  at  a 
probable  deduction,  and,  if  you  should  be  deceived 
you  aie  lree  Irotn  all  sell-reproacb;  you  have  used 
all  the  means  for  making  a wise  judgment  which 
God  has  given  you,  arid  miscarriage  will  be  a mis- 
lortune.  and  not  a crime.  But  if  you  voluntarily  re- 
linquish such  aids,  and  go  forth  upon  chance  and 
speculation,  and  you  fail,  the  failure  is  a crime  as 
well  as  a blunder;  and,  if  you  su  cecd,  you  are  in- 
debted riot  to  reason,  but  to  Fortune,  who,  in  her 
capricious  distribution  of  favors,  sometimes  bestows 
llitui  upon  those  who  least  deserve  them. 

Sir,  in  every  view  which  1 have  been  able  to  take 
mysell,  as  well  as  in  those  brought  forward  to  my 
mind  by  the  observations  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  the  senate  had  belter 
pause  where  they  are.  There  is  but  one  instance  in 
»nr  history  in  which  tins  offke  has  been  conferred. 
Ihe  occasion  of  conferring  it  stands  alone;  for  there 
has  been  but  one  Washington.  Me  on  whom  the 
office  was  conlerred  stands  alone  hi  this  most  hono- 
rable and  eminent  singularity;  and  1,  for  one,  aui 
clear  that  we  should  let  that  case  remain  a solitary 
one;  that  we  should  let  no  succeeding  one  of  a similar 
kind  succeed  it;  that  we  should  let  that  office  and  the 
name  of  Washington  stand  associated  together  to  all 


time,  unless  some  overruling  necessity  require  that 
we  should  depart  from  this  course,  or  unless  some 
kind  and  good  Providence  should  send  us  a s>  cond 
Washington  to  whom  such  an  office  may  with  pro- 
priety be  presented.  Bui  without  this  necessity,  in 
a state  of  things  in  which  the  office  would  be  useless 
or  mischievous,  according  to  tbe  disposition  made  of 
it,  1 do  hope,  sir,  that  the  senate  will  not  yield  to  the 
only  real  reason  which  i have  heard  for  establishing 
it — a reason  which  was  glanced  at  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  N.  York— ttiat  the  president  dtsires  it. 
Sir,  I do  not  understand  this  as  a rule  of  action  on 
this  floor.  1 desire  no  office  from  the  president.  I 
stand  here  as  a representative,  in  common  with  the 
honorable  senator  before  me,  ol  a stale  of  this  union. 

1 stand  here  to  exercise  my  own  independent  judg- 
ment, and,  while  1 am  perfectly  willing  t0  concede 
to  the  president  ihe  full  ability  to  carry  on  the  war 
(a  subject,  by  the  way,  which  I do  not  propose  now 
to  enter  upon,  but  upon  which  I hope  before  the  ses- 
sion closes  to  have  an  opportunity  briefly  to  make  my 
opinions  known) — while  I am  willing  iu  do  every 
thing  that  is  reasonable  and  proper,  yet,  judging  for 
my  set!  as  to  what  is  right,  and  acting  upon  my  own 
responsibility;  and  believing  this  to  be  wrong— look- 
ing upon  it  as  either  a weak  and  inefficient  or  a 
weak  and  unjust  measure,  according  to  the  manner 
in  winch  the  power  is  used  by  the  president— I,  for 
one,  can  never  give  my  vole  loconlera  power  which 
cannot  be  safe  and  may  be  mischievous. 

Mr.  Budget  having  concluded — 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate;  and,  the  ques- 
tion being  upon  ordering  it  to  be  engrossee 

Mr.  Martgum  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sense  of  the  se- 
nate, he  asked  for  the  y eas  and  nays. 

They  were  ordered;  and,  being' taken,  resulted  as 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Gilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  Joh  . M.  Clayton’ 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Day  ton,  Evans,  Greerie’ 
Huntington,  Jarnagiu,  Johnson,  of  La.  Johnson  of 
Md.  Mangum,  Miller,  More  head,  Pearce,  Pnelps, 
Simmons,  Upham,  Webster,  VVoodbndge,  and  Yulee 
—28. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Breese,  Bright,  Cass,  Chulmers,  Dickin- 
son, Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Niles,  Ru-k, 
Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  Weseott 21. 

So  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Adjourned. 


BOUNTY  LANDS  TO  VOLUNTEERS. 

SENATE,  JAN.  14,  1847. 

Debate  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  Mr.  Cameron's 
amendment  to  the  bill  authorising  an  additional 
force,  &c.,  granting  bounty  lands  to  volunteers. 

Mr.  Benton,  from  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, had  reported  the  bill  to  raise  for  a limited  lime 
an  additional  military  force,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment.  Mr  B.  said  he  was  desired  by 
the  committee  to  ask  the  immediate  consideration  uf 
tile  same. 

The  amendment  proposed  was  as  follows:  to  come 
in  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 

“ Provided , also,  That  one  or  more  of  the  regi- 
ments of  infantry  auihorized  to  be  raised  by  this 
section  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  b» 
organized  and  equipped  as  volliguers  and  as  foot  ri- 
flemen, and  be  provided  with  a rocket  and  mountain 
howitzer  battery.” 

Mr.  Cameron  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inser- 
ting: 

"rJiul  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  be  directed  to  issue  a warrant  for  a half 
section  ot  land  to  every  non-commissioned  officer 
musician,  and  private  who  shall  h ,ve  volunteered 
and  served  for  twelve  months,  or  who  shall  serve  m 
the  army  of  the  United  States  during  Ihe  present 
war  with  Mexico,  or  shall  volunteer  or  enlist  to 
serve  during  the  war  and  shall  die  in  the  service 
or  be  honorably  discharged  before  its  termination- 
the  said  land  warrant  to  be  located  upon  any  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States  tha  may  be  sunject 
to  private  entry.  J 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  wariant 
upon  the  death  ol  the  person  entitled  thereto  before 
it  is  issued,  shall  he  issued  to  the  heirs  at  law  uf  such 
person  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  resided 
when  lie  entered  the  service.” 

Mr.  Benton  hoped  the  honorable  senator  would 
offer  his  proposition  at  some  other  time,  and  not  re- 
tard the  passage  ol  this  bill  by  offering  it  now. 

Mr.  Cameron  considered  the  subject  of  the  amend- 
ment not  at  all  extrinsic,  but,  on  the  contrary  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  the  bill,  lie  was  desirous ’that 
those  ol  our  lellow-cinzens  who  intended  fj  join  the 
army  might  know  what  they  had  to  expect.  The 
soldier  who  fought  ihe  Dallies  of  his  country  was 
deserving  ol  reward,  and,  as  this  government  pos- 
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sessed  abundance  of  lands,  he  thought'no  better  dis- 
position could  be  made  of  a portion  of  them  than  in 
rewarding  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  soldiers. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  one  could  seriously  ob- 
ject to  a proposition  so  manifestly  just,  and  he  was 
sure  it  would  meet  a hearty  response  on  all  sides  of 
the  chamber. 

Mr.  Benton  remarked  that  this  was  a bill  which 
had  passed  through  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  an  additional  force 
which  it  was  requisite  should  be  immediately 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war. — 
The  proposition  of  the  senator  was  one  which 
would  require  mature  deliberation  in  order  to 
make  it  effective,  and  should  therefore  form  a sepa- 
rate and  distinct  enactment. 

Mr.  Weslcott  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  granted  to  each  sol- 
dier a quarter  section  instead  of  a half  section. 

Mr  Cameron  consented  to  adopt  the  modification 
suggested. 

Mr.  Cameron  observed  that  his  great  object  in  this 
matter  was  to  give  land  to  the  private  soldiers,  and 
be  was  willing  that  it  should  be  confined  to  them 
and  to  the  non-commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that,  if  the  honorable  senator 
would  not  withdraw  his  proposition,  he  had  only  to 
remind  the  senate  that,  in  every  act  passed  by  con- 
gress granting  land  for  any  purpose,  a provision  was 
usually  inserted  to  guard  against  such  lands  falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  yet  here  was  a 
naked  proposition  for  granting  iand  without  one 
solitary  provision  for  such  purpose.  He  considered 
the  amendment  now  presented,  therefore,  as  equiva- 
lent to  an  act,  on  the  part  of  congress,  making  a pre- 
sent of  nine-tenths  or  perhaps  of  ninety-hundreths 
of  all  the  land  proposed  to  be  given  under  this 
amendment  to  speculators.  He  was  totally  averse 
to  such  a proceeding.  He  des.red  that  the  necessa- 
ry guards  should  accompany  the  enactment. 

Mr.  Cameron  said  he  would  be  very  happy  that 
the  senator  would  put  as  many  guards  upon  it 
as  he  pleased,  in  order  to  keep  the  lands  out  of  the 
hands  of  speculators,  but  as  to  any  such  danger  as 

the  senator  seemed  to  apprehend,  he  had  no  fears 

It  might  be  supposed,  with  equal  justice,  that  spec- 
ulators would  possess  themselves  of  the  clothing  of 
the  army  furnished  them  by  the  government.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  would 
be  filled  by  men  of  sense,  men  who  knew  enough  to 
take  care  of  their  own  interests.  He  saw  in  the 
streets  to-day  a poor  fellow,  who  had  been  serving 
in  the  army  and  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country, 
and  who  had  been  disabled  in  battle,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  asking  alms.  If  that  man  had  a quar- 
ter section  of  land  given  him  he  would  be  beyond 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  charitable  to  re- 
lieve his  wants.  He  hoped  the  amendment  would 
be  adopted,  and,  if  senators  believed  that  guards 
were  necessary,  they  might  be  added. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  he  certainly  had  no  objection  to 
any  proper  provision  that  might  be  proposed  to  en- 
courage enlistments  in  the  army;  but  he  could  not 
perceive  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  already  in  service,  the  gratuity  con- 
templated by  this  provision.  It  seemed  to  him  alto- 
gether uncalled  for,  and  altogether  without  prece 
dent;  for,  if  he  understood  the  proposition,  it  was  to 
bestow  the  gratuity  upon  all  the  officers  of  the  army 
without  distinction.  Although  he  was  prepared  to 
go  for  any  inducement  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  enter  into  the  military  service,  he  was  not 
exactly  prepared  for  a proposition  to  bestow  the 
gratuity  on  those  already  in  the  service.  There  was 
another  difficulty:  the  amendment  proposed  to  be- 
stow the  gratuity  upon  all  who  might  volunteer. — 
Now,  if  he  was  correctly  informed,  a vast  number 
throughout  the  country  had  volunteered  whose  ser- 
vices were  not  accepted.  Before  he  couid  vole  in 
favor  of  such  a grant,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  ai  lually  entered 
the  service.  He  thought  the  proposition  required 
amendment  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Crittenden  desired,  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
to  say  a single  word.  He  felt  constrained  to  express 
his  opposition  to  this  amendment  in  its  present  lorm. 
He  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  extremely  injudi- 
cious to  adopt  it.  Under  it,  the  secretary  of  war 
would  be  required  to  grant  a warrant  to  each  man 
for  a quarter  section  ol  land  to  be  located  wherever 
he  pleased.  Or  did  the  honorable  senator  intend 
that  the  secretary  should  indicate  each  location? — 
The  terms  of  the  grant  under  this  amendment  were 
altogether  too  large  for  any  practical  purpose  of  le- 
gislation. All  this  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
very  precise  and  restrictive  legislation.  Again  : this 
amendment,  according  to  his  hearing,  must  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  no  soldier  was  to  have  his 
bounty  except  those  who  were  honorably  discharged 
before  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  thought, 


therefore,  in  order  that  all  those  who  concurred  with 
him  in  his  views  upon  this  subject  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  together,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
adopt  this  proposition  at  present.  The  error  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  if  it  were  an  error,  was  with 
him  a very  material  objection  to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Cass  suggested  to  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  he  had  omitted  a very  important  class. — 
He  believed  the  amendment  did  not  embrace  the 
heirs  of  those  who  died  in  service.  They  ought  to 
be  the  sharers  if  a bounty  were  given.  And  anoth 
er  thing  struck  him  as  being  irregular.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  the  secretary  of  war  would  be  the  pro- 
per officer  to  issue  these  warrants. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  willing  to  make  any  alteration 
which  senators  might  desire  so  as  to  carry  out  his 
intention,  which  was  to  grant  the  land  to  the  sol- 
diers. 

Mr.  Archer  said  that,  in  a matter  of  this  impor- 
tance, where  so  large  a quantity  of  the  public  do- 
main was  to  be  granted,  he  held  that  somewhat  more 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  grant  should  be  made.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a subject  lor  distinct  and  grave  deliberation,  as  much 
se  as  the  bill  itself  which  it  was  proposed  to  amend. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  for  the 
honorable  senator  to  refer  the  subject  to  a commit- 
tee, with  instruciions  to  report  upon  it. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  mover  of  this  proposition  to  put 
any  member  of  that  body  in  a false  position  before 
the  country  upon  a question  so  important.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  senator  had  moved  it  mainly 
wilh  the  view  of  promulgating  his  own  particular 
views  upon  ibis  subject,  ant?  he  judged  so  from  the 
fact  that  what  had  already  passed  since  the  amend- 
ment had  been  read,  indicated  the  immature  consid- 
eration which  the  mover  of  the  amendment  had  be- 
stowed upon  his  own  offspring.  Three  times  already 
had  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  without  a word  of 
explanation,  accepted  modifications;  and  he  would 
name  another  difficulty,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  elicit  from  the  honorable  senator  as  ready  a 
consent  to  amend  as  the  others  had  done.  It  was, 
that  his  proposition  did  not  include  a solitary  man 
who  served  thus  far.  It  included  those  who  should 
enlist  hereafter,  but  not  those  who  had  already  serv 
ed.  The  honorable  senator,  he  was  sure,  did  not 
wish  to  exclude  those  men;  tberefore.be  would  at 
once  see  ihe  necessity  of  enlarging  bis  proposition. — 
He  did  not  believd  there  was  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  to  evade  this  question.  He  did  not 
.beli'-ve  there  was  any  such  parsimonious  spirit  in 
that  body  as  to  induce  them  to  withhold  the  most 
liberal  donation  of  land  to  the  men  engaged  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  He  was  ready  to  vote, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  entire  body  would  vote, 
large  and  liberal  grants  for  those  who  had  served 
one  year,  as  well  those  who  had  served  during  the 
war.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  disposition 
of  every  senator  to  make  liberal  donations  to  the 
soldiers.  Wherefore,  then,  he  asked,  was  this  pro- 
position, in  its  unmatured  shape,  sought  to  be  attach- 
ed to  this  hill?  It  was  not  a bill  to  rai-e  volunteers; 
it  was  a bill  to  recruit  the  regular  army.  He  would 
say  to  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  as  large  a 
quantity  as  any  senator  on  that  floor  was  willing  to 
vote  for  as  a reward  to  the  meritorious  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  just  so  large  a quantity  would  he 
vote  lor:  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that, 

as  between  the  government  and  citizen,  great  liber- 
ality should  be  observed,  more  especially  as  regar- 
ded the  uncultivated  soil  of  this  country.  He  knew 
of  no  better  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  public 
domain  ihan  to  regard  the  brave  and  patriotic  men 
who  had  volunteered  to  serve  in  this  war.  He  had 
himself  submitted  a proposition  to  that  effect — a 
proposition  extending  to  a large  class  not  included 
in  that  now  offered  by  his  triend  from  Pennsylvania. 
And  here  he  was  reminded  that  another  difficulty  in 
the  senator’s  proposition.  Was  the  same  appropri- 
ation to  be  given  to  those  who  served  during  the 
whole  war  as  to  those  who  served  only  during  a part? 
Instead  of  havi  g a system,  as  they  must  necessarily 
have,  in  order  to  carry  out  properly  the  purpose  of 
a donation  of  this  kind,  they  had  but  a naked  propo- 
sition presented.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that 
it  was  altogether  loo  imperfect.  Let  the  senator 
designate  his  plan  with  more  precision,  and 
lorm  a symmetrical  system,  and  he  should  have  his 
support. 

Mr  Cameron  said  that  he  did  not  prelend  to  that  ma- 
turity of  judgment  in  matters  of  this  kind  which  the 
honorable  senator  from  Obio  possessed;  but  he  did 
pretend  to  know  what  he  was  about  as  a senator 
representing  one  of  the  slates  of  this  Union.  The 
remarks  of  the  honorable  senator,  he  thought,  were 
as  immature  and  out  of  place  as  the  senator  had  de- 
clared Ins  proposition  to  be.  The  honorable  senator 
was  not  to  be  judge  of  his  action  in  that  body,  nor 


to  characterize  his  proposition  as  undigested  and  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  senator  will  allow  me  to  correct 
a mistake  into  which  he  has  fallen.  I did  not  say 
it  was  out  of  order,  but  1 say,  as  a part  and  parcel 
of  a 9y9lem  for  prosecuting  this  war,  it  is  out  of 
place.  1 do  not  speak  of  it  wilh  any  want  of  re- 
spect to  the  senator,  out  I speak  of  it  in  regard  to 
its  connexion  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Cameron  said  he  would  not  allow  any  senator 
to  make  use  of  the  terms  out  of  order  and  out  of 
place  in  reference  to  what  he  saw  fit  to  propose.  He 
was  desirous  of  having  a harmonious  vote  on  this 
subject,  ar.d  he  was  willing,  therefore,  to  adopt  such 
modifications  as  would  serve  to  make  the  amend- 
ment which  he  had  proposed  entirely  acceptable  to 
every  senator.  It  was  important  that  the  soldiers, 
in  entering  upon  service,  should  know  what  emolu- 
ment they  had  to  expect.  He  was  afraid  that,  unless 
they  adopted  some  such  provision  in  connexion  wilh 
this  bill,  men  would  not  enlist  so  readily  as  seemed 
to  be  supposed. 

Mr.  Badger  said  he  was  very  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  general  proposition  to  grant  a bounty  to  the 
soldiers,  and  he  was  inclined  also  to  think  that  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  appended  to  this  bill  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
very  evident,  he  believed,  not  that  the  honorable 
senator’s  amendment  was  crude  and  undigested,  (for 
he  would|nol  use  that  exceptionable  phrase,)  but  that 
it  required  modifications  certainly,  and  that  it  could 
not  properly,  in  its  present  stale  be  discussed  and 
determined.  He  was  anxious  to  vote  for  such  a 
proposition,  provided  it  should  receive  a proper 
modification. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  he  agreed  with  the  sen  itor  from  North 
Carolina  that  iliis  propusiiion  would  probably  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  senate,  but  he  saw  no 
necessity  tor  arresting  tire  passage  of  the  hill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incorporating  this  amendment.  The  proposition 
of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  not  confined  to 
the  tioops  to  be  raised  under  the  auihority  of  tliis  act. 

It  contemplated  an  inducement  to  all  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  Uniied  States.  He  could  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  attaching  it  to  this  bill.  I he  senator  could  at- 
tain his  object  by  calling  ihe  attention  of  the  committee 
on  military  affairs  to  this  subject,  and  that  committee 
might  report  a distinct  and  independent  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  it  was  some  time  since  he  had  exam- 
ined into  the  system  in  regard  to  bounty  lands,  but  he 
happened  to  live  in  that  section  of  the  country  where  a 
large  section  of  those  lands  had  been  assigned.  He 
knew,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  system;  large  tracts  of 
country  were  still  unsettled — in  fact,  the  best  pordon  of 
the  state  was  unsettled  in  consequence . While  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  general  proposition  submitted  by  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  bis  impression  was  that  die  amend- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  guarded;  nor  was  be  prepared 
to  propose  the  proper  modmcatio.is  without  first  exam- 
ining the  old  laws  upon  the  subject.  He  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  soldiers  of  die  Iasi  war  did  not,  on  an 
average,  get  ten  dollars  each  for  the  patent  grants. — 
These  bounty  lands  were  altogether  deceptive;  more  good 
would  be  done  to  the  soldier  by  giving  him  fitly  dollars 
than  by  making  him  a giant  of  land,  especially  when  it 
was  proposed  to  restrict  the  location  of  this  bounty  land 
to  such  as  had  been  lor  a number  ol  years  in  the  market 
and  no  one  had  bid  tor  it.  This  was  not  all;  the  amend- 
ment hud  reference  to  those  who  served  in  the  war  wiih 
Mexico,  while  there  were  numbers  of  troops  from  his 
own  state  serving  in  garrisons  upon  die  homier,  pro- 
tecting the  settlements  against  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  entirely  omiited.  He  hoped  his  honorable  friend 
would  agree  to  allow  this  maiter  to  be  passed  by  for  the 
present,  and  be  brought  in  separately  properly  guarded, 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  vote  tor  it,  otherwise  he  could 
riot;  let  it  embrace  all  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Mr.  John  M.  Clayton  said  he  should  sustain  this 
amendment.  While  graduation  bills  and  pre-emption 
bills  and  other  projects  for  giving  away  and  breaking  up 
the  public  domain  were  in  vogue;  while  the  land  was 
going,  lie  pre  erred  to  see  it  given  to  the  citizen  soldiers 
and  the  regular  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army;  he 
preferred  giving  the  lauds  to  the  soldiers  as  an  induce- 
ment to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  rather  than  give 
them  to  the  paupers  of  Europe.  It  was  true  the  propo- 
sition of  the  honorable  senator  was  not  so  perfect  as  he 
could  desire,  but  it  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
object  which  they  both  had  in  view.  He  had  no  ap- 
prehension that  the  lands  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
speculators  and  brokers,  whenever  any  claims  had  been 
discussed  the  same  objections  had  been  urged.  Great 
anxiety  had  always  been  expressed  on  behalf  of  those 
for  whom  tile  bounties  were  designed.  He  could  readily 
understand  that  under  the  other  system  of  giving  away 
lands,  speculators  might  derive  as  great  benefits  as  the 
grantees  themselves.  He  preferred,  therefore,  that  ilia 
land  should  he  given  to  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Breete  said  he  did  not  propose  to  discuss  the  po- 
licy of  giving  these  bounties  His  impression  was  in 
favor  of  them.  He  believed  that  the  grantees  had  been 
benefited;  that  many  of  them  had  settled  upon  their 
lands  and  cultivated  them,  and  become  independent  , 
farmers.  But,  as  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  seemed  | 
determined  to  press  this  matter  to  a vote,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  place  himself  rectus  in  curia.  He  was  in 
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also  of  making  similar  grants  to  the  heirs-  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  service.  The  senate  did  not  meet  this 
morning  with  die  expectation  of  discussing  this  proposi- 
tion* and,  moreover,  it  was  necessary  diat  the  hill  should 
be  pas-cd  The  senator  from  Delaware  had  declared 
that  he  preferred  granting  it  to  settlers;  but  was  he  not 
aware  that  by  their  pre-emption  system  the  country  had 
been  settled  and  the  treasury  filled  year  after  year?— 
This  was  not  a system  of  waste,  but  a system  by 
which  the  revenues  of  the  country  had  been  benefited. 
This  proposition,  however,  required  that  a system  should 
be  established  to  carry  it  out.  He  should  therefore  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chalmers  said  he  approved  entirely  of  the  princi- 
ple, but  he  lelt  constrained,  for  the  same  reason  as  that 
assigned  by  the  senator  from  Arkansas,  to  vole  against 
the  present  proposition,  unless  it  should  be  made  to  in- 
clude all  the  volunteers  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war. — 
For  lb'*  reason,  he  should  move  to  amend  the  amend- 
m„nt  by  inserting  the  words  “twelve  months  or  during 
the  war.” 

Mr.  Budget  said  he  was  desirous  that  the  plan  em- 
braced in  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylva 
nia  should  be  matured  and  annexed  to  this  bill  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  run  the  hazard  of  producing  inconveni- 
ence; and,  inasmuchas  it  seemed  to  him  that  a little  re- 
flecnon  would  enable  them  to  make  sucli  amendments  as 
would  probably  meet  the  approbation  of  all,  and  to  remove 
the  objections  which  appeared  to  be  a stumbling  block, 
he  would  move  that  the  bill  be  laid  upon  the  table,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  be  called  up  to  morrow.  If 
his  proposition  could  be  made  to  include  all  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  objects  of  the  bounty  of  this  government, 
he  was  himself  perfectly  willing  lo  vote  for  it  as  a part  of 
this  bill,  and  to  leave  to  subsequent  arrangement  to  guard 
against  fraud- 

Mr.  Corwin  said  he  felt  somewhat  solicitous  that  this 
measure,  in  some  form  or  other,  at  some  time  o other, 
should  be  passed  into  a law;  and  he  thought  that,  if 
gemlsmen  would  give  it  some  attention,  they  would  find 
it  110I8O  very  imperfect:  they  would  find  that  it  steered 
clear  entirely  of  all  those  formidable  objections,  in  re- 
gard to  the  system  of  bounty  lauds,  as  developed  in 
practice  heretofore.  The  reason  why  those  particular 
sections  of  the  country  where  those  bounty  lands  were 
to  be  located  had  been  overlooked,  could  not  possibly 
apply  to  lire  lands  now  proposed  to  be  granted  by  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  lands  in  those  particu- 
lar instances,  and  in  all  the  laws  he  believed  which 
were  passed  for  the  enlistment  of  ihe  soldiers  in  the  war 
of  1812,  were  located  iira  particular  place;  the  result 
was,  that  no  one  who  did  not  choo.-e  to  make  that  place 
his  residence  would  purchase  them.  The  price  sunk, 
therefore,  to  about  twenty  dollars  for  each  grant.  This 
arose  from  the  system  of  location  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment. But  this  was  not  the  case  here.  These  were 
to  be  located  in  any  place  where  there  were  lands  subject 
to  private  entry,  and  that  would  comprehend  a district 
large  enough  to  furnish  a wide  range  for  choice.  The 
resultof  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  then,  would 
be  simply  this:  that  every  soldier  who  should  be  honor- 
ably discharged,  or  having  served  during  the  war,  or 
volunteered  for  twelve  months,  would  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  service,  be  entitled  to  so  much  scrip  as  would 
purchase  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  It  was 
a proposition  to  grant  to  every  soldier  who  actually  serv- 
ed, and  to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  died  in  service, 
an  amount  equal  to  ©201),  which  should  pass  current  in 
any  land  office  for  the  purchase  of  land,  instead  of  pay- 
ing them  in  advance;  it  was  paying  him  at  the  end  of 
his  service  this  amount.  He  lumself  would  have  no  he- 
sitahon  in  voting  for  such  a proposition.  A soldier’s 
service  was  the  hardest  that  any  patriot  could  be  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  he  thought  that  they  were  entitled 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  government  this  much  at 
least.  He  did  not  like  procrastinating  this  subject  until 
this  bill  should  be  passed.  He  saw  no  objection  to  its 
being  incorporated  in  it.  Would  the  passage  of  that  bill 
alone  bring  the  men  into  the  field?  The  army  was  not 
half  full.  Would  that  supply  the  deficiency?  Why,  if 
the  thing  were  suggested  in  any  other  place,  it  would 
be  called  a palpable  absurdity.  If  this  bill  were  to 
pass,  lo  what  family  of  legislation  would  it  belong? — 
It  was  the  very  bill  to  which  such  a provision  as  that 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  properly  be 
longed. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  he  thought  if  they  were  to  grant 
scrip  it  would  pass  the  power  of  the  senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Corwin,)  to  tell  him  how  much  land  his  two  hun- 
dred dollar  scrip  would  buy  under  the  felicitous  operation 
of  the  graduation  bill,  lie  was  desirous  of  giving  a 
bounty  to  soldiers  who  perilled  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try, but  he  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  he  was  giving, 
or  at  any  rate  what  he  promised  to  give.  lie  would  tell 
the  senator  from  Delaware  that  he  would  much  rather 
make  a disposition  of  this  land  in  favor  of  our  soldiers 
than  subject  it  to  the  disposition  which  seemed  likely  to 
be  made  of  it,  and  which  the  policy  of  gentlemen  here 
was  pressing  upon  them  every  day;  but  gentlemen  say, 
if  they  give  the  soldiers  these  lands  they  are  npprehen 
sive  that  they  will  squander  them  away,  as  in  1815,  for 
five,  ten,  or  twen'y  dollars.  Why  were  they  so  exceed 
. iugly  sensitive  and  apprehensive  that  the  soldier  might 
do  with  his  own  hundred  in  d sixty  acres  as  they 
were  themselves  doing  with  the  whole  public  domain? — 
A-  the  so  liter,  in  selling  at  a price  compured  with  thill 
to  which  they  were  reducing  the  public  lands,  would  get 
bu  twe-  ty  dollars  lor  his  grants  in  the  years  1816,  1818, 
and  1819,  what  would  he  get  in  the  years  of  1848,  1849, 
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and  1850  for  itis  one  hundred  ami  sixt  acres?  Why. 
caret  It  enough  to  repair  his  old  tlo'hes,  much  hpss  to 

buy  a suit.  'I  Ins  what  lie  would  do  it  he  goes  on 
graduating  and  reducing  his  lands  as  you  propose  to  do 
with  yours.  But  he  nppreliet  ded  that  the  soldier  would 
do  much  belli  r with  Ins  land;  and  be  was  glad,  there 
fore,  of  an  opportunity  of  makit  r a meritorious  disposi 
lion  of  i',  fot  he  thought  it  would  he  a meritorious  act  in 
favor  of  the  soldier;  and  he  was  not  only  willing  to 
grant  lands,  but  scrip  to  be  received  in  payment  fir 
lands.  But  his  objection  to  this  amendment  was.  that  it 
was  impossible  now  to  digest  till  its  details;  lor  it  was 
vet  v evident  that  an  amendment  of  this  important  tin 
ture,  thus  hastily  offered,  could  not  w it  hour  very  gr  at 
difficulty  he  properly  digested  and  prepared.  It,  there 
fore,  occurred  to  him  that  in  plnce  of  atnmpting  to  make 
a specific  provision  now  upon  the  subject,  they  ought 
simply  lo  make  a pledge  that  they  would  hereafter 
make  such  provision  Tnis  proceeding,  while  it  would 
bind  them,  wouhi  leave  ample  time  for  liberal  legisla 
tion. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that  he  was  altogether  opposed  to  an 
extension  of  the  credit  system;  he  was  opposed  to  pro 
mising  to  give  land  at  some  future  day.  The  proposition 
of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a promise  to  pay  at  some  future  time,  without  fixing 
that  time  It  was  a new  and  vast  extension  of  the  cre- 
dit system.  This  question  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
a committee.  It  might  be  also  in  the  hands  of  several 
committees  in  the  other  house,  though  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  noticing  what  was  going  on  there.  He  knew 
of  one  committee  which  had  charge  of  the  subject  now, 
and  he  apprehended  that  a provision  for  giving  lands  in 
future  would  be  to  discharge  all  those  committees  f ont 
any  further  action  upon  the  subject;  so  that,  instead  of 
acting  upon  the  proposition  at  all,  or  having  it  brought  in 
at  an  early  day,  with  a prospect  of  being  matured,  the 
whole  matter  would  be  tndt  finitely  postponed.  He 
hoped  the  amendment,  if  not  withdrawn,  would  be  re 
jec'ed,  and  that  the  bill  will  be  proceeded  with.  It  had 
already  been  several  times  delayed.  It  was  now  the 
precise  moment  to  bring  it  forward,  and  at  such  a mo- 
ment it  must  be  encumbered  with  a proposition  having 
reference  to  a grant  of  public  lands,  and  bringing  us  into 
a discussion  of  the  graduation  system  and  the  pre-emp 
tion  laws. 

The  Vice  President,  (a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  waiting  to  be  delivered.)  Will  the 
honorable  senator  suspend  his  remarks  for  a moment? 

Mr.  Benton.  Yes.  sir;  forever,  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned.  [The  message  was  here  received.] 

Mr.  Sevier  observed  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  talk 
about  our  finances  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  trea 
sury,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis  there  was  a proposi 
tion  to  take  from  the  government  one  of  its  principal 
sources  of  revenue;  and  for  whose  benefit?  For  the  be 
nefit  of  the  soldier.  Why,  he  thought  the  soldier  would 
get  along  much  bettpr  by  adding  two  or  three  dollars  a 
month  to  his  pay.  It  would  bn  difficult  to  tell,  if  all  the 
volunteers  were  to  be  embraced  in  this  provision,  what 
the  amount  of  the  grant  would  be;  and,  as  the  senator 
from  Missouri  very  properly  said,  they  were  giving  a 

a 3 the  extent  of  which  they  could  not  foresee,  and 
efore  the  war  was  fairly  begun.  He  thought  at  least 
a proposition  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  a committee. 

Mr.  Badger  said  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  from 
the  senator  from  Arkansas,  whose  opportunities  for  be- 
ing well  informed  upon  these  topics  was  exceedingly 
good,  that  we  were  yet  at  the  beginning  of  this  war.— 
Ho  had  hoped  that  we  should  by  this  time  have  received 
assurances  from  Borne  gentleman  on  (hat  side  that  the 
war  was  near  its  conclusion.  Bnt  the  announcement  of 
the  honorable  senator  that  it  was  only  beginning  was, 
he  thought,  conclusive  that  this  amendment  ought  to 
pass,  and  be  incorporated  in  the  bill.  If  the  war  had 
just  begun,  and  they  found  themselves  under  the  ncces 
si 'y  for  calling  upon  our  patriotic  citizens  to  enlist,  not 
merely  for  a certain  period,  but  during  the  existence  of 
the  war,  the  termination  of  which  could  not  be  discern- 
ed in  the  dim  and  distant  luture;  if,  while  turning  to  our 
patriotic  citizens,  and  calling  on  them  to  enlist,  to  leave 
the  comforts  of  home,  and  to  incur  the  hazards  of  battle, 
not  for  a short  period,  but  for  a war  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a year,  has  but  ju  t begun,  was  it  not  important 
that  they  should  hold  out  to  them  inducements  for  sur- 
tenderitig  to  their  country  their  persons,  their  happiness, 
their  lives?  A still  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  reason 
why  this  bill  should  not  pass  without  being  accompanied 
by  the  distinct  and  unequivocal  pledge  o(  a bounty  to  the 
soldiers  who  are  called  on  to  make  all  those  painful  sa- 
crifices was  afforded  by  the  senator  himself.  He  was  not 
for  separating  the  provision  of  a bounty  from  a bill  in 
which  the  soldiers  were  called  on  to  enlist. 

If  such  was  to  be  the  character  of  the  war,  he  was 
ready  to  vote  an  increase  of  the  pay  and  land  besides. — 
He  was  not  for  calling  upon  our  citizens  for  sacrifices, 
without  rendering  them  the  fullest  indemnity.  Believing, 
therefore,  that  a lull  opportunity  ought  to  be  afforded  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  details,  he  renewed  his  motion 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed 
until  to  morrow. 

Upon  this  motion  Mr.  Sevier  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Buder, 
Cilley.  J.  M.  Clayton,  Thos.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Evans,  Greene,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin, 
J hnsmi,  of  La  , Johnson,  of  M I..  Maugum,  Miller. 
Morehead,  P.  arce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  VVestcott, 
and  Woodbridge — 25. 
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NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashler,  Atchison.  Ather- 
tun,  Btigbv,  Bent, in.  Breese.  li  t lit.  Calhoun.  Cnmeon, 
Cass,  Chalmers.  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield.  Lewis.  Niles, 
Rusk,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  Yulee — 
23. 
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Virginia  and  New  Hampshire. — Slavery. — Resolu- 
tions of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  were  communi- 
cated to  the  i ottse  of  delegates  ol  Virginia,  by  Governor 
Smith,  on  Monday,  to  whom  they  had  been  communi- 
cated by  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  They  related 
to  the  subject  of  slavery — urged  congress  to  prohibit  any 
further  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  use  every  means  in  its  power  towards  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  the  institution.  The  legi-lature 
promptly  and  unanimously  adopted  a resolution  request- 
ing the  governor  of  Virginia  to  return  “forthwith’’  said 
resolutions  to  the  governor  ol  New  Hampshire. 


Maine. — Congressional  election. — OJficiul. — Returns 
of  the  election  in  September  last,  as  ascertained  by  the 


governor 

ami  council 

was  as  follows: 

District. 

Whig. 

Loco. 

Abolition. 

Scattering 

1 

3 531 

5.430 

1.101 

84 

2 

3,881 

4,606 

1,381 

755 

3 

5,687 

3,487 

1,788 

24 

4 

5,645 

5.089 

871 

714 

6 

3,473 

4,249 

1 ,557 

1,105 

6 

3,707 

4,900 

1.962 

227 

7 

3,740 

5,033 

574 

336 

29,864 

32,794 

9,234 

3,245 

The  treasurer  of  Maine  has  subscribed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  5,000,000  loan  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  Mexico. 


Pennsyevania. — The  Message  of  Gov.  Shunk  was 
transmitted  to  the  legislature  ort  the  6th  ittst  We  copy 
from  the  Philadelphia  U-  S.  Gazette  the  following  synop- 
sis of  its  contents: 

The  total  debt  of  the  state  is  $40,789,577  00.  It  ap- 
pears that  with  exertions  the  February  interest  can  be 
paid,  but  some  new  enactments  are  required  to  make  the 
finances  easier. 

Governor  Shunk  refers  to  the  apprehensions  which 
some  people  have,  that  the  Central  Railroad  will  injure 
the  public  works,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  it  will  as- 
sist in  augmenting  their  tolls. 

A steady  increase  of  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  trea- 
sury is  noticeable,  arid  it  will  soon  amount  to  a consider- 
able sum. 

The  governor  recommends  an  alteration  iti^he  consti- 
tution, so  as  to  form  a permanent  and  constantly  increas- 
ing sinking  fund  for  the  surplus  revenue. 

Some  alteration  of  the  tax  law  is  recommended,  to 
make  it  equalize  its  operation. 

We  cannot  tell  exactly  whether  the  message  is  for  or 
against  the  tariff  of  1846;  it  is  evidently  in  lavor  of  the 
sub- treasury. 

The  system  of  individual  liability  of  stockholders  of 
banks  is  approved. 

The  proceedings  of  the  canal  board  are  lauded,  and  It 
is  added  that  for  three  years,  not  a case  of  defalcation 
has  occurred  among  their  agents. 

It  is  recommended  that  congress  be  asked  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 

The  industry  and  care  of  the  auditor  general,  and  state 
treasurer,  are  praised. 

Some  further  legislation  is  required  relative  to  the  geo- 
logical survey. 

Complaints  are  made  of  the  unnecessary  legislation 
upon  private  hills,  many  of  which  are  not  called  for  at  the 
secretary’s  office. 

The  governor  protests  against  the  increased  amount 
of  legislative  ‘divorce  bills,”  and  hints  that  he  will  not 
be  so  free  to  sign  them  hereafter.  He  speaks  well  and 
firmly  on  this  point. 

A just  compliment  is  paid  to  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons,  ami  he  recom- 
mends that  the  legislature  gram  their  request,  to  make 
provisions  for  further  information  as  to  entries,  punish- 
ments, the  condition  of  criminals,  and  the  cost  of  sus- 
taining them. 

The  report  of  tho  superintendent  will  show  the  onward 
course  of  t lie  public  schools. 

Respecting  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  is  de- 
signed to  connect  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  ihe  mes- 
sage says — 

“Some  apprehensions  have  been  expressed,  that  the 
construction  of  the  great  Central  Railroad,  between 
Phjladilphia  and  Pittsburg,  may  be  the  means  of  dimin- 
ishing rite  income  from  the  improvements  of  the  state. — 
In  this  I do  not  concur;  on  the  contrary,  I entertain  the 
opinion,  (hat  the  increased  commerce  which  it  will  in- 
vite between  our  great  eastern  and  western  emporiums, 
and  the  regions  which  connect  them,  will  not  only  add 
to  the  revenue  ol  the  Columbia  railway,  but  will  greatly 
increase  the  productiveness  of  all  our  public  works.  Such 
I believe,  has  been  the  experience  of  Nev  York;  and 
such,  I doubt  not.  will,  in  a very  few  years,  be  that  of 
our  own  commonwealth.’’ 

A letter  writer  from  Philadelphia  slates  that  *'t he  mes- 
sage of  the  guvernor  to  the  legislature,  regutds  it  us  pro- 
bable that  a small  loan  will  be  required,  in  anticipation 
of  t lie  revenue  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  interest  due 
in  February  on  the  state  debt.’’ 
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Pittsburg  -The  City  election,  :o  >k  place  on  the  t>  ij 
i ista  t.  The  Whigs  carried  every  ward . Tile  new 
license  law,  was  carried  by  a majority  ol  twelve  liun 
dred. 

Pennsylvania  roal  trade — comparative  supplies  in 
1345  and  1846.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  mar- 
ket from  the  anthr;  cite  mines,  Pennsylvania,  in  1845, 
and  1846,  lias  been  as  follows. 


1816. 

1845 

Lehigh  mines 

tons  522  297 

425,150 

Schuylkill* 

1,222,418 

1,983.796 

Wynmingt 

166.923 

178  401 

Lacku  wana 

32  020 

266.072 

Pine  Grove 

91 ,2 16 

47,923 

Shanioken 

no  return 

10,000 

Total  supply 

2,322  874 

2,015,342 

Increase  in  1846  over  1845 

307.532 

ions. 

Increase  in  1845  over  1844 

390,005 

tons. 

*To  Nov.  1.  +To  Dec.  24. 

Maryland. — Special  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
house  of  delegates  were  held  las  week. 

In  Anne  Arundel  county. — Dr.  James  S.  Owens  late 
treasurer  of  the  stale  (loco)  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
29  goies  over  Win.  Tell  Claude,  Esq.,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  John  Johnson 
to  be  chancellor.  The  vote  stood  for  Owinge,  937 — for 
Claude,  90S 

In  Frederick  county. — James  Stevens,  Esq.,  (whig) 
was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Daub  deceased. 
The  vote  stood  Stevens,  1,319 — Sinn,  (ind.  loco,)  1,037; 
Sni  der  132.  Mr.  Stevens’ majority  over  both  147. 

Virginia.  — U.  S Senator. — The  legislature  on  the  15th 
instant,  proceeded  to  elect  a senator  to  represent  the 
state  lor  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Archer’s  term  expires.  Mr.  Archer  was  voted 
for  by  the  whigs  on  the  lir-t  ballot.  Governor  Smith 
was  the  regular  nominee  ol  the  administration  party, 
but  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Esq  , had  a sufficiency  of  adhe- 
rents to  prevent  an  election.  On  the  fifth  ballot,  Mr. 
Hunter  received  23  administration  votes,  and  the  whigs 
voting  for  him,  he  was  elected. 

Mississippi. — Special  election — Mr.  Ellett,  the  loco 
nominee  is  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  congress 
from  this  state. 

Louisiana. — The  Legislature  met  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  11th  inst.  In  the  senate,  Mr.  Landry,  the  Lieut. 
Governor,  took  the  chair,  and  in  the  house  Mr.  Farran, 
(W.)  was  elected  speaker. 

The  governor’s  message  was  sent  in  the  same  day.  A 
large  portion  of  this  document  is  devoted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Mexican  war,  the  cause  which  produced  it, 
and  the  part  which  Louisiana  bore  in  furnishing  troops 
for  the  field. 

Kentucky. — Finances. — G ivernor  Owsley  of  Ken- 
tucky, congratulates  in  his  message  to  the  legislature, 
the  people,  on  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  treasury 
at  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  Afier  meeting  all 
liabilities,  there  remained  a b dance  of  $20,503,  and  il 
the  estimates  be  correct,  there  will  be  on  the  10th  of 
October  next.  $19,093  33.  The  receipts  for  1846,  includ- 
ing a surplus  of  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  $428,810 
35.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
will  probably  be  $383,991  15.  A revision  of  the  system 
of  collection  of  taxes  is  recommended,  the  one  in  force 
being  manifestly  defective. 

Stale  debt.— He  points  out  that  since  the  state  had  em- 
barked in  Internal  improvements,  the  debt  of  the  state 
had  been  materially  diminished.  There  still  remained 
against  the  stale  an  indebtedness  of  $4,409,456,  besides 
$250,000,  the  interest  of  wuioh  is  payable  by  the  North- 
ern Bank  of  Kentucky,  together  amounting  to  $4,659  - 
456. 

The  precise  condition  of  this  debt  is  as  follows; 


Payments  made  during  last  year. 

To  the  Bank  of  Louisville  $30,000 

In  redemption  of  six  year  bonds  50,000 

In  redemption  of  certificates  or  scrip  of  the 
Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  630 


Total  amount  of  payments  $81,430 

New  liabilities  were  creared — 

By  6 per  cent,  thirty  year  bonds  sold  in  ex- 
change and  for  the  redemption  ofsixyear 
bond!  $15,000 

By  receipt  of  money  of  Craddock  fund  3,000 


Amount  of  new  liabilities  $18,000 


This  latter  sum,  deducted  from  the  aggregate  amount 
of  payments,  leaves  a balance  of  $63  430,  which  con- 
stitutes the  actual  diminution  of  the  state  debt  in  the 
yearjust  ended;  and  when  taken  from  that  debt,  shows 
the  entire  lunded  debt  of  the  state  at  present  to  be  $4,596,- 
026. 

This  debt  is  composed  of  the  following  items— 

5 percent,  bonds,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  state,  at  any  time  within  six  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  $250,000 

5 per  cent,  bonds,  payable  35  years  after 
date  105,000 

5 per  cent,  bonds,  payable  30  years  after 
date  450,000 


ti  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  30  years  after 


date  ' 3,594,000 

6 per  ctrit.  bonds,  payable  six  years  after 
dale  49,600 

6 per  cent,  bonds  (for  repair  of  railroad) 
payable  6 years  after  date  84,000 

Railroad  and  internal  improvement  scrip  is- 
sued by  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
and  redeemable  by  the  state  426 

Money  received  of  Craddock  fund  3,000 


Total  amount  of  debt  $4,596,026 


But,  the  state  is  in  possession  of  means  by  which  part 
of  this  debt  may  be  paid  without  burthening  the  people 
with  taxation.  The  state  now  holds,  as  she  then  held, 
in  her  own  name — 

6,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Ken- 


tucky $700,000 

2,500  shares  of  stock  in  the  Northern  Bank 
of  Kentucky  250,000 

And  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund — 

400  shares  of  stock  in  the  Northern  Bank  of 
Kentucky  $40,000 

406  shares  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Louis- 
ville 40,600 

2,399  shaies  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky 239,900 


Total  amount  of  bank  stock  $1,280,500 


This  sum,  deducted  from  the  amount  of  debt,  as  stated 
leaves  13,325,526,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ac- 
tual burthen  of  debt. 

During  the  past  year  not  only  has  the  interest  on  this 
been  promptly  paid,  but  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  have  paid  of  it  $63,430. 

The  various  improvements  ol  the  state  are  not  only 
said  to  sustain  themselves,  but  to  contribute  also  to  the 
sinking  fund. 

Education. — The  condition  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem is  referred  to,  and  rhe  great  room  for  improvement 
pointed  out.  As  yet  for  this  great  cause,  Kentucky  has 
done  but  little  more  than  place  a law  in  her  statute  book 
which  has  never  been  carried  into  effect,  and  almost 
justified,  says  the  governor,  the  reproach  that  a system 
of  education  cannot  flourish  in  a slave  state.  The  go- 
vernor advises  for  this  great  purpose,  the  appropriation 
of  money  and  the  adoption  of  the  New  York  system  as 
a model.  Normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
are  recommended,  not  to  be  established  immediately, 
but  to  be  kept  in  view — the  colleges  of  the  state  being  in 
the  interim  used  instead.  An  amelioration  of  the  penal 
code,  as  far  as  regards  slaves,  is  recommended,  it  having 
been  held  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  consequently  death  retained  as  the  punish- 
ment for  many  crimes,  unnecessarily. 

Missouri.  — The  legislature,  assembled  at  Jefferson, 
on  the  16ih  ult.  Lieut.  Governor  Young  emered  upon 
bis  duties  ns  president  of  tbe  senate,  and  C.  F.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house. 

A special  msssage. — The  legislature  having  adopted 
resolutions  requesting  the  governor  to  furnish  them  witn 
certain  items  of  executive  expenditure,  his  excellency 
transmitted  a document  in  reply,  which  the  St.  Louis 
New  Era  pronounces  remarkably  tart  and  bitter,  and 
presents  the  lullowing  extract  as  a specimen  of  its  tem- 
per: 

•‘In  the  next  place,  with  due  respect  to  the  honora- 
ble mover,  the  answer,  is,  that  the  expenses  of  the  exe- 
cutive were  various,  numerous,  ‘too  tedious  to  mention;’ 
his  breakfast,  his  dinner,  or  his  tea,  when  he  had  time 
and  appetite  to  eat  it;  an  apple  or  an  orange,  a lemonade 
or  a sponge  cake,  a piece  ol  cheese  or  a cracker,  a glass 
of  brandy  or  some  old  rye,  when,  from  hard  travel, 
much  fatigue,  and  great  want  of  sleep,  he  was  ton  un- 
well to  take  more  substantial  food,  or  else,  from  rapid 
travelling,  had  no  time  to  stop  and  get  it;  the  blacking 
of  his  boois,  or  brushing  the  dust  out  of  his  coat,  or 
hiring  a servant  to  hasten  bis  dinner,  instead  of  forcing 
him  to  eat  through  a series  of  regular  courses;  hack  hire 
and  omnibus  hire,  porterage  and  dtayage;  stage  fare, 
railroad  fare,  steamboat  fare  on  the  lakes,  gulfs,  rivers, 
and  bays;  all  these,  and  various  other  ‘items,’  multi- 
plied many  times  ov<  r,  making,  perhaps,  thousands  in 
tbe  trip  of  six  thousand  miles,  make  up  the  ‘items’  of 
expense  to  the  executive — a long  list,  hard  to  get,  and 
hard  to  give.’’ 

A railroad  Jrom  St.  Louis  to  Indiannapolis  is  project- 
ed.— The  advantages  of  such  a road  are  obvious;  it 
would  cutoff  the  large  angle  formed  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  greatly  shorten  the  route  from  St.  Louis 
east.  A large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  has  been  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  lavor  of  it. 

Si.  Louis. — Improvements.— -It  is  estimated  in  the  St. 
Louis  Union  that  thirty  six  hundred  good  and  substantial 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  that  city  within  the  last 
two  years. 


Michigan. — Congressional  election. — Official  state 


rnent: 

Loco. 

Whig. 

Abolition. 

Scattering 

1st  District 

7.877 

6,442 

777 

33 

2d  District 

9,515 

8,678 

1,127 

31 

3d  District 

6,492 

5,784 

931 

21 

23,884 

20,904 

2,885 

96 

The  aggregate  congressional  vote  of  the  state  * 

>s  47,769 

I he  aggregate  whig,  abolition  and  scattering 
vote  is  23,885 

The  aggregate  loco  vote  is  ' 23,884 


Showing  an  actual  majority  against  the  locos  of  one 
vote. 

Loco  vote  over  whig  vote  2,930. 

[ Detroit  Adv. 

Improvements. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  commerce 
of  Michigan  is  well  set  forth  by  statistical  statements  in 
the  Rochester  Advertiserof  a recent  date.  In  1819  the 
shipping  owned  in  the  state  amounted  to  but  600  tons; 
in  1846  it  was  26,928,  and  gave  employment  to  1,800 
seamen.  The  exports  up  to  1836  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  turs  and  amounted  to  $400,000— all  other  arti- 
cles reaching  only  to  $75,000.  In  1840  the  exports 
amounted  to  $1,305,860;  in  1846  they  reached  $4,647,- 
608.  The  wheat  crop  o(  last  year  is  estimated  at  9,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Marrage  contracts.— The  Ypslanti  Sentinel  states, 
that  in  the  single  county  of  Washtenaw,  twenty-two 
cases  of  divorce  have  been  decreed. 


Iowa. — Election. — At  last  we  have  an  abstract  of  the 
official  vote  of  Iowa  at  the  late  election  for  state  officers 
and  members  of  congress.  It  has  been  furnished  by 
Jesse  Williams,  secretary  of  the  territory: 


For  Governor — Ansel  Briggs,  (L.)  6,689 

Thomas  McKnight,  (W.)  6,528 

For  Congress — Sheppherd  Leffler,  (L.)  6,830 

S C.  Hastings,  (L.)  6,744 

G.  C.  C.  Mitchell,  (W  > 6,379 

Jos.  H.  Hedrick,  (W.)  6,425 

For  Secretary — E.  Cuder,  Jr.,  (L.)  6,714 

J.  II.  Cowles,  (W.)  6,418 

For  Auditor Jos.  T.  Fales,  (L.)  6,744 

Eastiu  Morris,  (W.)  6,394 

For  Treasurer — Mogan  Reno,  (L  ) 6,819 

E.  T.  Smith,  (W  ) 6,365 


[St.  Louis  New  Era. 

Iowa  bribery  cate — This  matter  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  select  committee,  at  the  latest  dates  from  Iowa 
city.  All  parties  manifest  a wish  to  sift  the  affair  tho- 
roughly. The  Iowa  Reporter,  loco,  recounts  the  charge, 
and  avowing  inability  to  do  the  cross  examination  justice, 
says  “that  for  an  ex  parte,  vindictive,  and  quibbling  in- 
vestigation, it  surpasses  any  thing  ever  witnessed  or  read 
of.” 


CANADA  AND  THE  CANADIANS  IN  1846, 

By  Sir  Richard  H.  Bunnycastle — 2 Vo  Is.  Colburn. 

From  the  brief  review  of  this  publication,  which 
»e  find  in  the  December  number  o(  tbe  (London) 
Jhlunosum,  we  presume  these  volumes  must  equal 
any  thing  the  British  press  has  paraded  in  vitupera- 
tion of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a morbid  appetjte. 

The  very  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  imparti- 
ality and  correct  judgment  in  relation  to  the  matter 
upon  which  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  writes,  may 
be  judged  of  in  this  country,  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

We  judge  thus,  when  we  find  the  Athenaeum 
warning  its  readers  against  the  wholesale  condem- 
nation of  Brother  Johnathan,  and  his  mings,  in  which  i 
this  writer  indulges  and  adding  that  “cur  transatlan- 
tic kinsman  has  faults  enough — and  more  than  he 
likes  to  hear;  but  the  traveller  is  manifestly  preju- 
diced and  grossly  unjust  who  describes  him  as  de- 
void of  all  good  feeling, — universally  ignorant,  in- 
solent and  unprincipled.” 

“Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  gives  us  a piece  of  in- 
formation which  our  “foregone  conclusions”  at  home 
may  scarcely  have  prepared  us  to  receive; — viz.  that 
the  Irish  make  the  most  loyal,  the  Scotch  the  most 
disaffected,  of  colonists.  The  latter,  he  says,  are  1 
generally  in  favour  of  “annexation”  to  the  monster 
republic-»=4he  former  opposed  to  it.  The  reason  for 
the  first  half  of  this  proposition  is,  however,  easily 
explained.  It  is  notorious  that  throughout  the 
Union  the  Irish,  especially  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish,  are  disliked,  insulted,  shunned  or  oppress- 
ed. There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  following: 

“But,  if  it  be  possible  that  one  peculiar  po  rtion 
of  the  old  countrymen  are  more  disliked  or  despised 
than  another  in  any  country  under  the  sun,  connec- 
ted by  such  lies  as  the  United  Slates  are  with  Bri- 
tain, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  under  King  John,  as  far  as  hatred  and  unex- 
pressed contumelious  feeling  goes,  was  preferable  to 
the  feeling  which  native  Americans,  of  the  ultra  , 
loco  loco  or  ultra  federal  bread,  entertain  towards 
the  labouring  catholic  Irish, and  would,  if  they  could  / 
with  safety,  vent  upon  them  in  dreadful  visitation,! 
They  would  exterminate  them,  if  they  dared.” 
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“It  unhappily  is  true,  ho  ever,  lhal  the  Ameri- 
can Irish  have  brought  this  universal  odium  upon 
themselves: 

“A  body  of  these  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  who, when  not  excited,  are  the  most  inno- 
cent and  harmless  people  in  the  world — easily  led, 
but  never  to  be  driven — get  employed  on  a canal  or 
great  public  work;  and,  no  sooner  do  they  settle 
down  upon  wages  which  must  appear  like  a dream 
to  them,  than  some  old  feud  between  Cork  and  Con- 
naught, some  ancient  quarrel  of  the  Capulels  and 
Montagues  of  low  life,  is  recollected,  or  a chant  of 
the  Boyne  water  is  heard,  and  to  it  they  go  pell 
mell,  cracking  one  another’s  heads  and  disturbing  a 
peaceful  neighbourhood  with  their  insane  broils.  Or, 
should  a devil,  in  the  shape  of  an  adviser,  appear 
among  them,  amJ  persuade  these  excitable  folks  that 
they  may  obtain  higher  wages  by  forcing  their  own 
terms,  bludgeons  and  bullets  are  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  compl  compliance,  and  incendiarism  and  murder 
follow,  until  a military  force  is  called  out  to  quell 
the  riot.” 

“But,  however  just  the  odium,  it  is  full  of  danger 
in  its  consequences  to  the  Republic: 

"In  the  event  of  a war,  the  Catholic  Irish  to  a 
man — and  what  a formidable  body  is  it  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States! — "ill  be  on  the  side  of  Bn 
gland.  O’Connell  has  prophesied  rightly  there,  for 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  forget  the  wrongs  which 
the  Catholics  have  suffered  for  the  past  ten  years  in 
a country  prolessing  universal  freedom  and  toleia- 
tioo.  The  Americans  of  the  better  clashes  with 
whom  I have  conversed  admit  this,  but  the  dislike 
of  the  Irish  is  rooted  and  general  among  all  the  na- 
tive rare;  and  they  fear  as  well  as  mistrust  them,  be- 
cause, in  many  ol  the  largest  cities,  New  York  for 
one,  the  Irish  predominate.” 

“These  men,  with  the  coloured  population  of  the 
South,  form,  in  Ihe  heart  of  the  American  Union,  a 
cause  of  imminent  peril  for  the  great  Republic  in  the 
event  of  a war  with  England.” 

Some  of  the  extracts  from  the  publication  evince 
tact,  talent  and  taste — though  we  judge  that  much 
of  its  wit  is  of  yarikee  origin.  We  are  templed  to 
give  a few  extracts: — 

An  old  Van  Winkle  of  the  mohawk  flats  is 
thus  hit  off: 

“I  remember  being  told  a curious  story  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  their  homesteads  on  Ihe  Mohawk 
Flats,  the  ricuest  pasture  land  in  New  York.  These 
simple  colonists,  preserving  their  ancient  habits, 
pipes,  breeches,  and  phlegm,  looked  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  progress  of  their  Yankee  neighbours, 
and  predicted  that  so  tnucn  haste  and  action  would 
Boon  expend  itself.  At  last  came  surveyors  and  en- 
gineers, those  odious  disturbers  of  antiquity  and 
quiet  rural  enjoyments:  they  pointed  their  spirit  lev- 
els, — they  stretched  their  chains  across  the  lair  fields 
of  the  quiet  slumbering  valley  of  these  smoking 
Dutchmen.  The  very  cows  looked  bewildered,  and 
Mynheer,  taking  his  meerschaum  from  his  lips,  sigh- 
ed deeply.  They  told  him  that  a railroad  was  pro- 
jected across  his  acres:  he  would  not  have  minded  a 
canal.  He  had  survived  toe  wars  of  the  Indians;  he 
had  forgotten  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his  neigh- 
bouring castle;  he  had  gone  through  the  rebellion  of 
Washington  without  being  despoileJjand  had,  finally, 
as  he  thought,  settled  dowum  the  lovely  valley  of 
the  meandering  Mohawk,  in  a flat  very  like  what 
his  ancestors  represented  to  hiui  as  Ihe  pictured  re- 
ality ol  Sleys  or  Scheldtland.  He  had  smoked  and 
dozed  through  all  this  excitement,  arid  was  just  be- 
ginning to  understand  English.  The  American  cha- 
aracter  was  above  his  comprehension.  He  remem- 
bered George  the  Third  with  respect,  because  Ins 
great  grandlalher  was  a Dutchman,  who  had  ascen- 
ded the  British  throne,  and  had  proclaimed  Proles- 
tanism  and  Orange  boven  as  the  law  of  the  colonies. 
He  still  thought  George  the  Third  his  ruler;  and  ne- 
ver knew  that  George  Washington  had,  Comwell- 
like,  ousted  the  monarch  from  his  fair  patrimony, 
on  pretence  that  tea  was  not  taxable  iransellanii- 
cally.  The  rail  road  camel  and  fire  and  iron  rushed 
through  the  happy  valley.  The  patriarchs  lifted  up 
their  hands  and  their  pipes  in  utter  dismay.  “Ten 
thousand  duyvels!”  exclaimed  one  old  Van  Winkle; 
“vat  is  dis? — it  is  too  ped!  King  Jurjre  is  forgot 
himsel.  I should  not  vonder  we  shall,”  have  a 
republic  next  was  the  universal  respouse  from  amidst 
a dense  cloud  of  tobacco  vapour.” 

The  American  forrests  and  their  inhabitants, 
are  sketched  to  Hie  life: 

“1  know  of  nothing  in  this  world  capable  of  exci- 
ting emotions  of  wonder  and  adoration  more  directly, 
than  to  travel  alone  through  its  loresls.  Pines,  111 
ting  tueir  hoary  top-,  beyond  man’s  vision,  unless  he 
inclines  his  head  so  far  backwards  as  to  be  painful 
to  bis  organization,  with  trunks  winch  require  lath 
oms  of  line  to  span  them;  oaks,  of  the  most  gigan- 


tic form;  the  immense  and  graceful  weeping  elm; 
enormous  poplars,  whose  magnitude  must  0e  seen  to 
be  conceived;  lindens  equally  vast;  walnut  trees  of 
immense  size;  the  beautiful  birch  and  the  wild  cherry- 
large  enough  to  make  tables  and  furniture  of.  Old 
the  gloom  and  the  glory  ol  these  forests,  and  the 
deep  reflection  that,  since  they  were  first  created  by 
the  Divine  fiat,  civilized  men  has  never  desecrated 
them  with  his  unsparing  devastations;  that  a peculiar 
race, born  for  these  solitudes, once  dwelt  amidst  their 
shades,  living  as  Nature’s  woodland  children,  until  a 
more  subtile  being  than  the  serpent  of  Eden  crept 
amongst  them,  and  with  his  glittering  novelties  and 
dangerous  neauty,  caused  their  total  annihilation! — 
I see,  in  spirit,  the  red  hunter,  lofty,  fearless,  and 
stern,  stalking  in  his  painted  nudity,  and  displaying 
a form  which  Apollo  might  have  env ied , amidst  the 
everlasting  and  silent  woods;  I see,  in  spirit,  the 
bearded  stranger  from  the  rising  sun,  with  his  deadly 
arms  and  his  more  deadly  fire-water,  conversing 
with  his  savage  fellow,  and  displaying  the  envied 
wealth  of  gorgeous  beads  and  gaudy  clothing.” 

Well  might  Southey  have  said,  in  boundless  solitudes 
like  these, 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  house  of  praver, 

I to  the  woodland  will  repair. 

And  find  religion  there.” 

Nature  and  civilization — The  influence  of  the 
abodes  depicted  aoo  e,  upon  the  human  mind,  and 
the  impressions  which  a nature  of  the  solitudes  ex- 
periences upon  witnessing  the  contrast,  may  be  illus- 
traied  by  an  interesting  account  which  is  given  in  a 
French  Roman  Catholic  periodical, published  at  Mon- 
treal, from  which  we  extract: 

“There  arrived  in  Montreal,  on  Wednesday  last,  a 
young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had 
come  down  from  Hudson’s  Bay  without  having  du- 
ring his  long  journey,  stopped  in  any  town,  village 
or  civilized'  settlement;  so  that  he  stumbled  into 
Montreal  with  as  little  idea  of  a town  or  of  civili- 
zation as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  moon;  for  he  had 
lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  and  had 
seldom  visited  the  fur  trading  establishments.  He 
had  only  last  spring  seen,  at  Abbitibi,  Messieurs 
Moreau  and  Durauquet,  the  Roman Cathlic  Mission- 
aries. Me  was  born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents — 
his  father  being  Scotch,  hislmother  Irish.  But  he 
had  never  left  the  woods,  nor  the  life  in  the  wilds; 
and  had  never  seen  a priest  before  last  spring.  How 
strange  must  have  been  the  emotions  in  the  brea3t  of 
this  young  man  on  finding  himself  thus  suddenly  cast 
into  the  midst  of  this  large  town,  as  one  would 
throw  a bale  of  furs!  He  expressed  his  feelings  at 
the  time  as  partaking  more  of  stupor  than  of  admi- 
ration. When  he  had  recovered  from  the  confusion 
of  his  ideas  consequent  upon  the  novelity  of  his  situ- 
ation, he  sought  Hie  Bishop’s  residence,  according  to 
the  instructions  of  his  father;  arid  at  length  found 
himself  more  at  ease;  for,  understanding  hi'  singu- 
lar position,  those  he  there  met  with  assisted  him  to 
collect  his  scattered  thoughts.  In  answer  to  the 
questions  addressed  to  him  (lie  speaks  English,  and 
can  read  and  write,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  con 
sent  to  live  in  such  a place;  that  the  noise  deafened 
him,  while  the  crowds  of  people,  running  in  all  di- 
rections, agitated  and  astonished  him  in  a manner  he 
could  not  explain.  He  experienced  a sensation  of 
sufibcaLion  on  finding  himself  enclosed,  as  it  were, 
in  streets  ol  lofty  houses;  he  saw  and  admired  noth 
iug,  being  every  moment  in  dread  of  loosing  him 
self  in  the  labyrinth  of  streets,  more  difficult  for 
him  to  recognize  llian  Ihe  scarcely-marked  pathways 
ol  h is  native  forests.  He  was  not  curious  to  see 
any  thing  and  felt  oi  ly  the  desire  to  fly  at  once,  and 
again  to  breathe  freely,  away  from  what  he  fell  to 
be  the  restraints  of  civilization.  He  was  taken  to 
the  cathedral,  where  he  saw  the  pictures,  the  pain- 
tings on  the  roof,  and  all  the  ornaments  ot  the 
church — they  were  explained  to  him;  and  he  prayed 
before  the  high  altar,  & that  oI|the  Holy  Virgin.  He 
believed  all  the  instructions  of  the  church,  and  a as 
sufficiently  informed  to  receive  baptism.  During  his 
visits  to  the  church  the  organ  was  played,  and  an  ex- 
planation was  given  to  him  of  its  harmony.  In  the 
midst  of  these  to  him  surprising  novelties,  he  was 
asked  what  was  the  predominant  sensation  in  his 
mind? — he  answered  tear,  and  that  his  other  feelings 
he  was  unable  lo  explain.  This  simple  child  ol  na- 
ture, the  naivete  ol  whose  language,  einutions  and 
habits,  so  stiongly  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
artificial  civilization,  afforded  a singular  study  lo 
those  present.  However,  humiliating  lo  onr  sell- 
love,  the  conduct  of  this  young  man  abundantly 
proved  that  the  civilization  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
our  buildings,  our  wealth,  our  industry,  all  our  ac- 
tivity and  noise,  do  not  fill  with  the  admiration  we 
expect  those  who  are  brought  up  Jar  from  our  opu- 
lent cities  and  our  artificial  maimers.  Nature,  in 
these  immense  solitudes,  in  these  primitive  manners, 
has,  then,  charms  unknown  to  us,  to  be  preferred  to 


those  which,  in  our  existing  stale,  we  find  so  incom 
parable.  We  must  here  close  our  reflections,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  paradoxes  difficult  lo  be  avoided 
in  questions  of  this  nature.  This  young  man  has 
departed  without  regret,  and  has  gone  to  the  town- 
ship of  Ramlon,  where  he  has  relations.  There  he 
will  again  find  forests,  and  will  be  able  to  breathe 
freely,  without  fearing  that  the  lofty  dwellings  of 
the  city  will  intercept  his  view  of  the  blue  sky  and 
the  bright  9un  which  he  loves.” 

Recruiting — Sir  Richard,  in  the  work  above  al- 
luded to,  furnishes  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  recruits  were  obtained  for  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, which  reminds  us  very  vividly  of  our  old  famous 
recruiting  officer,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Cheston, 
whom  we  well  remember  to  have  personified  to  the 
life  and  character  here  given,  when  recruiting  for 
soldiers  to  accompany  General  Wayne’s  army,  after 
St.  Clair’s  defeat: 

“The  recruiting  sergeant  was  in  those  days  dres- 
sed much  more  finer  than  any  field  marshal  of  this 
degenerate,  rmlway  era;  in  fact,  the  Horse  Guards 
always  turned  out  to  Ihe  sergeant  major  of  the  Roy- 
al Military  Academy  of  Woolwich,  when  that  furic- 
liouaiy  went  periodically  to  the  Gulden  Cross,  Char- 
ing Cross,  to  receive  and  escort  the  young  gentle- 
men cadets  Iroin  Marlow  College,  who  were  aban- 
doning ihe  red  coal  and  drill  of  the  foot  soldier  to 
become  neophytes  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  great 
gunnery  and  sapping.  ‘The  way  lltey  recruited  was 
thus,’  sain  tne  bombardier: — “The  gallant  sergeant, 
bedizened  in  copper  lace  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  hu  foot,  and  with  a swagger  which  no 
modern  drum- major  has  ever  presumed  to  attempt, 
addressed  lo  a crowd  of  country  bumpkins.  “Don’t 
listen  to  tbase  gentlemen  in  red,  their  sarvice  is  one 

which  no  one  who  has  brains  will  ever  think  of 

fooling  it  over  the  universal  world;  they  have  usually 
been  culled  by  us  the  flalfoots.  They  uses  the  mu3- 
quet  only,  and  have  hands  like  feet,  and  feet  like 
fireshovels.  Mind  ine,  gentlemen,  the  royal  regi- 
ment of  the  Royal  Artillery  is  a sarvice  which  no 
gentlemen  need  be  ashamed  of.  We  fights  with 
real  powder  and  ball,  the  flatfoots  fights  with  bird 
shot.  We  knows  the  perry-ferry  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a round  shot.  Did  you  ever  see  a mortar? 
Did  you  ever  see  a shell?  1 will  answer  for  it  you 
never  did,  except  the  poticary  mortar,  and  the  shell 
lhal  mortar  so  often  renders  necessary.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, at  the  imperial  city  of  Woolwich,  m the 
Royal  Arsenal,  you  may,  if  you  join  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, you  may  see  shells  in  earnest.  Did  you  ever 
see  a balloon?  Yes!  Then  the  shells  there  are  big- 
ger than  balloons,  and  are  the  largest  hollow  shot 
ever  made — the  French  has  nothing  like  ihem.  And 
the  way  we  uses  them!  We  fires  them  out  of  the 
mortars  into  the  enemy’s  towns,  and  stuffs  them  full 
of  red  sogers.  Well,  they  bursts,  and  out  comes  the 
flatloots, opens  the  gates,  and  lets  the  Royal  Artiller'' 
in;  and  then  every  man  fills  his  sack  with  silver  and 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  altera  leetle  scnmraagin». 
Currie  along  with  me,  my  boys,  an  . every  one  ol  yo°u 
shall  have  a coal  like  mine,  which  was  made  out  of 
the  plunder;  and  you  shall  have  a horse  to  ride,  and 
a carriage  behind  it;  and  you  shall  see  the  glorious 
city  of  Woolwich,  where  the  streets  are  paved  with 
penny  loaves,  and  drink  is  to  be  had  lor  asking.’  So 
it  is  with  iiine-leiilhs  of  the  emigrants  to  Canada  in 
these  enlightened  days;  so  it  is  with  the  emigrants 
from  old  .England,  and  from  troubled  Ireland,  to  the 
free  and  astonishing  Union  of  the  states  of  America, 
and  Texas,  that  conjoint  luminary  of  the  now  go- 
ahead  world  ol  the  West  ” 

I he  Irish  Auctioneer  of  Rum. — As  a specimen 
of  the  facetious  humor  u ilh  which  Sir  Richard  in- 
terlards his  gaul;  m order  to  make  his  publication  to 
John  Bull’s  taste,  take  the  following: 

There  was  a funny  fellow,  an  Irish  auctioneer,  at 
Kingstown,  some  years  ago,  called  Paddy  Moran, 
whom  all  the  world,  priest  and  parson,  minister  and 
niethudist,  soldier  and  sailor,  tinker  and  tailor,  went 
lu  hear  when  he  mounted  his  rostrum.  He  was  sel- 
ling the  goods  of  a quartermaster  general  who  was 
leaving  the  place.  At  last  he  came  lo  the  cellar  and 
the  rum.  “Now,  gentlemen,  says  Moran,  1 advisa 
you  lo  ouy  this  rum,  7s  6 d.  a gallon.  Going!  going! 
Gentlemen,  1 w.,s  once  a sojer — don’t  laugh,  you  of- 
ficers there,  lor  1 was — and  a sirjeanl  into  the  bar- 
gain. It  u as’nl  in  the  Irish  militia — uad  luck  to  you 
liilenanl,  lor  laughing  m that  way,  il  will  spoil  the 
rum!  I was  the  lip-top  ol  Lite  sirjcauts  of  the  regi- 
ineiil — long  life  to  ill  Yes,  1 was  the  quartermaster- 
snjearn, and  hadn’t  1 the  sal  ving  out  of  the  rations; 
and  didn’t  i know  vvlial  good  ration  rum  was;  and 
did’nl  1 hclpmysell  lo  the  prune  of  ill  Well,  then, 
gentlemen  and  ladies — 1 mane,  Lord  save  yees, ladies 
and  gmllemiii — il  a quariermasler-sirjcant  in  ihe  ar- 
my had  good  rum,  what  the  devil  do  you  think  a 
quartermaster  general  gets?  The  ruin  rose  to  filteen 
shillings  per  gallon  at  the  next  bid.” 
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FOREIGN. — By  i he  Rochester,  and  the  Pioneer, 
packet  ships,  we  have  intelligence  from  London  to  the 
7th  December, only  three  clays  later  than  by  the  steamer 
two  weeks  since. 

Cotton  was  advancing,  and  market  excited.  The 
sales  at  Liverpool,  week  ending,  4th  December,  amoun- 
ted to  73,0-20  bales,  of  which  46,6000  were  on  specula- 
tion at  i to  Jd.  advance. 

Corn,  Flour.  Grain  and  provision  markets— without 
material  change. 

Ireland — Accounts  present  fearful  details  of  “died 
of  starvation.’’ — “died  of  utter  destitution,”— “died  for 
want  of  food”— Help  humanity  help.  Where  are  the 
friends  of  Ireland? 

The  slave  question  in  congress.  The  tendency  towards 
tins  topic  has  been  manifested  on  almost  every  subject 
discussed  for  the  last  three  weeks  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  most  direct  debate  as  yet,  was  upon 
Mr.  Burt's  motion  to  amend  the  Oregon  territorial  hill , 
by  a clause  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  line  ol 
36°  50'  to  the  Pacific  The  proceedings  of  the  house  on 
that  motion,  exhibited  a decided  majority  hostile  to  the 
admission  of  more  territory  into  the  Union  without  pre- 
viously excluding  slavery  therefrom.  The  yeas  and 
nays  on  Mr  Burl's  motion,  and  a noticeof' the  debate, 
will  be  found  in  this  number;  several  of  the  prominent 
speeches  on  the  occasion  will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 
This  question  is  the  all  absorbing  one  of  the  session  — 
Old  party  distinctions — war  measures  and  peace  meas- 
ures— president  making,  and  tariffimaking,  all  are  influ- 
enced by  the  new  line  of  parlies  which  this  question 
chalks  out.  In  debate  on  the  army  bill,  the  question 
was  brought  in  by  an  amendment  proposing  to  intro- 
duce the  famous  Wilmot  proviso.  It  failed  for  sheer  want 
of  relevancy. 

The  Additional  Army  Bill — was  debated  in  the 
senate  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  by  several  cf  the  ablest 
spe  kers— no',  as  to  its  final  passage— on  that  nearly  all 
acrree — but  mainly  as  to  whether  the  additional  force 
shall  he  regulars  or  volunteers,  on  which  senators  are 
divided  in  opinion  without  regard  to  parties— as  well  as 
on  other  details  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Benton  is  for  regulars; 
Gen.  Houston  proposes  to  amend  the  bill  by  substitu- 
ting volun  eers— Without  deciding,  the  senate  adjourned^ 
on  Friday  night  till  Monday  morning,  with  a view  ot 
allowing  the  military  committee  to  agree  upon  some 
plan. 

“Naval  Preparations”— The  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune of  the  13th  slates  that  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Navv  Department  on  the  4*.h  inst.,  for  the  pur- 
chase without  delay  of  four  brigs  or  schooners  to  be 
converted  into  bomb  vessels  to  carry  each  a gun  ten 
feet  in  length  and  ten  inches  calibre,  alterations  to 
that  effect  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  despatch.  A 
ship  of  500  tons  is  to  he  procured  right  away  to  carry 
munitions  and  stores  for  the  bomb  vessels.  The  Ban- 
gor and  the  Aurora  steamers  have  been  purchased, 
and  alterations  are  making  in  them,  to  ht  them  for 
the’service;  names  changed  to  Scourge  and  Scorpion. 

Virginia  U.  S.  Senator.  The  legislature  on  Wednes 
day  last  ballotied  five  limes  without  effecting  a choice,  on 
Thursday  James  M.  Mason  Eiq  was  Heeled  (9th  ballot) 

lu  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pen 

nybacker.  Mr.  McDowell  received  most  of  the  admin- 
istration votes.  The  wliigs  at  first  voted  for  Mr.  Sum- 
mers (whig)— but  finally  united  with  the  conservative  ad- 
ministrationist,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mason. 

Difficulties  with  Brazil.  An  unpleasant  af- 
fair has  taken  place  between  our  minister  at  Brazil, 
Mr.  Wise,  and  the  Brazilian  government.  Without 
being  able  from  the  publications  that  have  appeared 
on  tlie  subject,  to  discover  the  real  state  of  facts, 
with  a due  degtee  of  certainty,  we  prefer  deferring 
a statement  until  something  more  definite  is  ascer- 
tained. In  the  meantime,  however,  this  much  seems 
without  doubt. 

Two  of  the  seamen  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of-war  Sa- 
ratoga, on  shore  at  Rio,  in  a state  of  intoxication, 
committed  improprieties  or  got  into  a riot,  and  were 
arrested  and  about  to  be  confined.  Their  officer, 
Lieut.  Davis,  made  some  demonstrations  towards 
releasing  them,  and  was  taken  and  confined  also. — 
They  were  detained  for  some  days. 

Mr.  Wise  interposed  and  demanded  their  release, 
accompanying  the  demand  with  the  assurance  that  if 
it  was  not  complied  with  hy  a specified  time,  he 
should  order  the  Saratoga  and  Columbus,  then  in 
port,  to  fire  upon  the  town. 

Whilst  the  Brazilian  authorities  were  in  the  act  of 
deliberating  upon  this  demand,  it  is  stated  that  the 
United  Stales  squadron,  having  on  board  Col.  Ste- 
venson’s California  expedition,  entered  the  port,  ve- 
ry much  to  the  alarm  of  the  people  of  Rio,  who  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a concerted  affair,  and  doubted  the 
story  of  so  many  men  being  bound  so  far,  for  the 
object  they  professed. 

The  government,  after  deliberation,  released 
Lieut.  Davis,  but  retained  the  two  men,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  undergoing  an  examination  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities. These  were  probably  afterwards  released 
also. 

The  New  York  Herald  says,  it  is  said  that  the  Bra- 
zilian government  has  demanded  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Wise.  “On  the  grand  festival  of  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  Princess  Isabella,  on  which  occasion  business 
of  every  nature  was  suspended,  the  people  through- 
out the  city  illuminated  their  houses,  salutes  were 
fired  from  the  shipping  in  port,  and  demonstrations 
of  joy  were  manifested  in  various  ways,  but  during 
all  this  the  house  of  Mr.  Wise  was  the  only  one  ob- 
scured in  darkness  The  American  vessels  of  war 
evinced  no  disposition  to  participate — not  a gun  was 
fired.” 

A letter  from  Rio  dated  Nov.  16,  1846,  after  de- 
tailing the  affair,  says:  “I  since  learn  that  all  com- 
munication is  now  at  an  end  with  the  Americans 
through  our  representative.  Mr.  Wise  did  not  at- 
tend court  on  the  before  mentioned  day,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  through  h is  advice  or  orders  that  the 
frigate  did  not  salute.  The  Brazilians  consider  them- 
selves highly  insulted.  I am  told,  however,  that  the 
emperor  expected  him  at  court,  and  intended  to  ex- 
tend all  politeness  towards  him.  If  our  government 
approve  of  the  proceeding,  (which  I cannot  for  a 
moment  suppose,)  it  would  be  greatly  injurious  to 
the  business  portion  of  the  Americans  residing  in 
this  country.  The  proceedings  ol  our  minister  are 
strongly  condemned  by  the  American  residents.” 

The  California  expedition,  was  to  leave  Rio  on 
the  28th  November  for  the  Pacific.  The  design  of 
slopping  at  Valparaiso  had  been  abandoned.  Capt. 
Turner,  of  the  California  volunteers,  came  passen- 
ger in  the  Reindeer,  at  New  ffork,  bearer  of  des- 
patches from  Mr.  Wise.  He  proceeded  immediately 
to  Washington.  Mr.  Wise’s  version  of  the  affair 
should  be  in  hand  before  malting  up  an  opinion.  As 
between  ourselves  and  any  foreign  government  we 
are  bound  to  presume  our  agents  to  be  in  the  right 
till  after  a fair  hearing,  the  contrary  is  shown. 

Presidential,  1848 — The  different  aspirants  and 
their  partizans  in  congress  it  is  said  by  letter  writers 
at  Washington,  seriously  influence  the  questions  now 
before  that  body.  Without  room  for  many  of  those 
speculations,  we  insert  the  following  from  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Balt.  Sun,  (a  decidedly  administra- 
tion writer) — as  a specimen  : 

“Every  measure  which  may  now  be  brought  for- 
ward,— every  demand  made  by  the  president, — every 
bill  introduced  in  either  house  by  a member  of  con- 
gress, will  lead  to  slavery  and  anti-slavery  discus- 
sions, in  which  the  moral  and  statesmanlike  views 
of  the  question  will  be  made  to  yield  to  the  inordi- 
nate desire  for  power,  for  in  all  these  discussions  no 
other  issue  is  made  than  this:  Which  shall  predomi- 
nate, “the  South  or  the  North?”  “From  which  sec- 
tion of  the  country  shall  the  next  president  be  taken, 
from  the  slave  or  from  the  free  states?”  Shall  Silas 
Wright  be  brought  forward,  or  John  C.  Calhoun, 
General  Cass,  or  Sam  Houston?  The  Lieutenant 
Generalship  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  question;  for  if  Colonel 
Bentun  is  to  be  Lieutenant  General,  he  and  senator 
Dix  and  Silas  Wright  will  lead  off  the  Northern  and 
Northwestern  wing  of  the  parly — and,  for  this  very 
reason,  the  south  will  steadfastly  oppose  it.  It  is  now 
pretty  certain  that  a Calhoun  man  will  be  elected 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Pennybacker,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Archer;  which  will  make  the  democratic  vote 
against  the  Lieutenant  General,  should  he  again  be 
galvanized,  stand  thus:  Calhoun,  Butler,  Colquitt, 
Lewis,  Yuiee,  besides  the  two  senators  from  Vir- 
ginia; making  in  all  7.  These,  with  the  24  whigs, 
who  will  vote  to  a man  against  him,  the  friends  of 
Col.  Benton  will  never  overcome,  and  thus  the  mea- 
sure will  be  lost,  unless  skilfully  brought  forwardin 
another  form.  This  will  be  done  before  the  next  4lh 
of  March,  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen. — 
I am  even  very  creditably  informed  that  Col.  Benton 
will  himself  defend  the  creation  of  a Lieutenant 
General,  and  slate  his  leasons  for  doing  so  at  full 
length.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  interesting , 
and  command  the  attention  of  the  country;  especial- 
ly if,  as  it  is  rumored,  the  charges  brought  by  Mr. 
Fickltn,  of  Illinois,  and  Thompson,  of  Mississippi, 
against  Scott  and  Taylor,  should  receive  some  new 
coloring,  or  be  in  some  measure  substantiated.  But, 
gentlemen  had  better  take  care  how  they  make  those 
charges;  as,  if  they  cannot  prove  them,  the  accusa- 
tion will,  with  unerring  certainty,  recoil  upon  the 
calumniators.  But  nous  verrons. 

While  ari  attempt  is  thus  made  to  force  a new  or- 
ganization of  the  army  on  the  country,  Mr.  Calhoun 
intends  to  wtTit  for  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his 
proposition  for  peace,  amity  and  a treaty  of  com 
merce  and  navigation  with  Mexico.  He  deprecates 
the  war  and  its  consequences;  but  thinks  that  peace 


may  yet  be  concluded  on  terms  mutually  honorable 
arid  without  depriving  us  of  our  legimate  inheritance, 
California. 

If  Mr.  Calhoun’s  plan  succeeds  in  enlisting  a ma- 
jority of  congress  in  its  favor,  he  will  be  the  candi- 
date of  the  juste  mi  ieu  party  at  the  next  president 
tial  election,  and,  perhaps,  he  elected  in  the  same 
manner  that  Hunter  was  returned  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. His  friends,  I can  assure  you,  intend  to  run 
him  at  all  hazards;  urging  that  it  is  better  that  “half  a 
dozen  first  rate  men  should  be  brought  forward, 
than  a compromise  made  in  favor  of  a secondary  one.” 

If  the  spring  elections  turn  out  against  the  admin- 
istration, the  Calhoun  men,  in  both  houses,  will 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  in  that  position,  elect 
the  policy  which  they  deem  proper.  We  shall  then 
have  a regularly  organized  juste  'milieu,  and  a con- 
sequent lopping  off  of  the  wings  of  parties.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Evening 
Post,  a leading  administration  paper  of  New  York, 
writes  on  the  5th  inst  : 

“The  proceedings  of  the  House  to  day  will  be 
looked  to  by  the  country  with  great  interest.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  King  on  the  subject  of  the  admis- 
sion of  more  slave  states  into  the  Union,  is  denoun- 
ced by  the  southern  members  as  a concerted  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wright,  as  the  northern 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  some  of  them  even 
go  so  lar  as  to  say  that  the  very  bill  yesterday  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  King,  and  the  exceedingly  able  and 
well  written  speech  whiefi  he  this  morning  read  to 
the  house,  as  ari  exposition  of  his  motives  in  offer- 
ing it,  were  both  piepartd  at  Albany  by  the  special 
and  particular  desire  of  Mr.  Wright.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  King  will  question  his  capacity  to 
conduct  such  a business  as  the  management  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  impending  controversy,  with 
judgment  and  skill.” 

Reported  movement  in  favor  of  peace. — The 
Washington  Union,  makes  the  following  allusions  to 
a reported  movement  in  congress  for  effecting  a peace 
with  Mexico: 

“A  rumor  has  gone  forth  that  a resolution  will  be 
submitted  to  our  own  congress  to  recall  our  troops, 
and  take  our  position  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  a 
mere  rumor,  and  we  trust,  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  We  do  not  credit  it.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  statesman  would  dare  to  rise  in  his 
place,  and  submit  a proposition  which  is  to  cast 
such  a slur  on  the  institutions  of  his  country — which 
tells  Mexico,  or  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  our  in- 
ternal feuds  are  so  embarrassing,  our  government  so 
cursed  with  imbecility,  that  the  nation  is  too  divided 
and  too  weak  to  avenge  the  wrongs,  and  assert  the 
rights  of  our  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  a.-serted  in  his 
inaugural  address,  tiiat  ‘This  is  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  earth.”  We  are  satisfied  that  no  poli- 
tician will  hazard  a proposition  which  would  prove 
it  to  be  one  of  the  weakest.  Away  then  with  such 
a suggestion!  The  rumor  must  be  like  the  thousand 
arid  one  other  gossips  of  Washington,  unfounded  and 
false.  We  do  not  believe  it.’ 

The  subject  is  alluded  to  in  a Washington  leiter 
published  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  thus: 

For  some  days  past  it  has  been  whispered  about 
that  a distinguished  senator  from  the  south  was  re- 
solved at  an  early  day  to  propose  to  the  senate  to 
withdraw  our  armies  from  Mexico,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  We  want  peace. 

2.  We  can  acquire  it  by  withdrawing  our  forces, 
military  and  naval,  from  the  lands  and  waters  of 
Mexico. 

3.  We  can  gain  nothing  by  the  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

4.  The  question  of  slave  or  free  territory  puts 
a bar  of  acquisition  of  land  south  of  the  Rio 
Bravo. 

5.  And  Mexico  has  no  money,  and  'he  longer  the 
war  is  continued  the  poorer  she  will  become. 

6.  We  have,  therefore  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  but  peace,  which  we  may 
easily  obtain  at  once  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  for- 
ces. 

Such,  we  understand,  is  the  proposition,  but  we 
rather  suspect  a majority  of  congress  would  pre- 
fer fighting  it  at  a dead  expense.  But  we  shall 
see. 

Lines  of  Steamers.— The  French  government  have 
not  yet  deiermined  on  starting  a line  oF  steamers  to  be 
run  from  France  to  the  United  Slates,  li  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  new  line  now  being  built,  will  save  them  the 
trouble.  „ , ..  , 

The  Bermuda  Royal  Gazette  publishes  the  prospec- 
tus of  the  West  India  U.  S.  Steamboat  Company,  pro- 
posing to  establish  a semi-monthly  line  of  steamers  to 
arrive  at  New  York  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Liverpool 
line. 
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BUSINESS  CIRCLES. 


Th-i  news  brought  by  the  steamer  Hibernia , from 
Liverpool,  of  the  rapid  rise  in  price  of  most  of  our  sta- 
pl  ’ of  export,  gave  a quick  impulse  to  business  notwith- 
standing the  embargo  of  the  season.  For  some  weeks 
both  holders  and  shippers  had  been  cautious,  and  few 
sp  culations  had  been  adventured.  The  news  was  liter- 
ally electric.  Every  market  was  instantly  in  a bustle. 

Grain  and  flour.— Our  previous  dates  from  Liverpool 
were  to  the  7th  Dec.,  at  which  time  wheat  was  quoted 
at  8s  6J  to  9s  8d.  From  that  to  the  4th  Jan.  it  had  ad- 
vanced Is  3d. 

Flour,  at  Liverpool  on  the  4th  inst.,  was  quoted  at  37a 
3Ss  in  bond,  being  an  advance  of  5s  in  the  same  period. 
Duty  5d  per  bbl.  . 4 

At  Havre,  sales  of  14,*  hols.  American  hour  were 
effected  during  the  month  of  December,  closing  at  40a 
41  francs. 

The  first  telegraphic  signal  of  the  news  on  reaching 
New  York  started  flour  up  fifty  to  seventy  five  cents,  at 
which  advance  some  12,0()0  bbls.  were  soid  on  Monday, 
say  from  6 371  to  6 50.  Markets  closed  rather  heavily 
in  the  evening  at  those  advance  —apprehension  react- 
ing. Tuesday  morning  they  started  with  animation 
from  those  rates,  and  during  the  day  30,000  bbls.  chang- 
ed hands,  of  which  15,000  choice  Mich'  'an  brought  $7;. 
Brooklyn  went  as  high  as  6 75;  City  mills  6 50;  Ohio,  via 
New  (Jrle  .ns  6 37|.  Oil  Wednesday  these  prices  were 
fully  sustained,  and  large  operations  were  made;  20,000 
barrels  brought  $7  00;  20,00j  bushels  Genesee  wheat 
brought  SI  50. 

A corresponding  action  took  place  in  other  flour  mar- 
kets. On  Wednesday,  15,000  busheF  uf  wheat  sold  at 
Baltimore  for  SI  35.  Flour  on  Thursday  S6. 

Indian  Corn,  has  advanced  more  in  proportion,  than 
wheat  and  flour.  They  have  ascertained,  what  is  very 
well  known  here,  that  the  yellow  corn  is  far  better  for 
keeping  or  shipping,  than  white,  and  hence  it  now  com- 
mands a better  price.  On  the  7th  Dec.  Indian  corn  at 
Liverpo  il  was  quoted  at  60a63s  for  480  lbs.  It  has  since 
sold  at  70u72s,  though  a slight  reaction  had  taken  place 
before  the  Hibernia  left,  and  69s  was  submitted  to.  At 
N.  York,  15,000  bushels  sold  on  Wednesday  at  96  cts. 
One  account  represents  shippers  as  realizing  100  per  ct. 
on  corn  lately  sent  to  Ireland. 

American  provisions,  in  England,  had  advanced 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  advance  upon  bread 
stuffs. 

Cotton. — Our  Liverpool  date9  to  the  7th  Dec.  left  the 
Liverpool  cotton  market  in  a high  state  of  excitement, 
the  cordial  understanding  between  the  operators  and 
speculators  which  had  iuduced  both  to  refuse  credence 
to  accounts  from  here  of  a short  crop,  and  determination 
at  any  rate  to  keep  down  prices  if  they  could,  had  given 
way,  and  each  party  perceiving  that  prices  must  go  up, 
rushed  to  the  market,  the  operators  to  lay  in  a supply, 
and  the  speculators  to  take  care  that  the  opportunity  for 
turning  a penny  should  not  escape,  let  who  would  suffer. 
— It  appears  that  the  agitation  has  continued  during  the 
month  unabated — the  operators  evidently  suffering  in  the 
contest.  Duri  ig  the  month  of  December  over  300.000 
bales  were  sold,  only  about  80,000  of  which  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  trade.  During  the  first  three  d-tys  of 
January,  27,000  bales  were  taken,  only  8,000  of  winch 
were  for  the  trade. 

Prices. — The  advance,  during  the  period  referred  to, 
has  been  fully  Id  per  pound.  O.i  the  4th  inst.,  at  Liver- 
pool, uplands  quoted  at  7 jd;  Mobile  7jd;  New  Orleans 
fair7Jd.  This  is  quite  a handsome  advance  upon  the 
quotations  of  this  time  last  year. 

r-  In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  and  our  readers  whether 
this  was  likely  to  be  anything  beyond  a mere  panic  and 
speculative  flurry,  we  have  laken  pains  to  examine  ihe 
state  of  the  cotton  market  as  to  supply.  From  the  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  last  arrival  we  ascertain  as  fol- 
lows: 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year 

18  to  were  1,856,850  bales 

Of  which  there  was  from  America  1,600,369  " 

Impurts  during  the  year  1846— total  1,243,520  “ 

Of  which  from  America  901,101  “ 

Stock  on  hand  tit  the  kingdom  Jan.  7, 

1645  1,055,250  •• 

Of  which  was  American  544.872  “ 

On  hand  January  7,  1846  544,652  •' 

Of  which  was  American  302,990  “ 

Stock  on  hand  at  Liverpool  Jan.  1846  438  970  “ 

Of  which  was  American  270,150  1 

I hese  exhibits  speak  very  empirically. 

Ol  course  a corresponding  impulse  was  given  lo 
our  cotton  markets,  so  lar  as  heard  from  them,  but 
no  dertnale  operations  worth  mentioning  have  yet 
transpired.  Our  planters  and  holders  and  shippers 
are  all  of  course  in  high  spirits. 

Money  Matters.  Thse  additional  prices  for  our 
staple  articles  ol  exports,  will  have  a favorable  influ 
ence  upon  our  foreign  exchanges.  We  see  it  esti- 
mated in  one  of  the  leading  commercial  Jouruals  of 
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N.  Y.  that  the  advance  will  realize  nearly  forty 
millions  of  dollars  lo  the  people  of  this  country. — 
That  is  extravagant.  The  amount  will  be  handsome 
however,  and  comes  exceedingly  apropo  for  the 
people  as  well  as  for  the  government. 

The  heavy  shipments  of  bread  stuffs  and  provisions 
for  Europe  has  turned  exchan  es  in  our  favor.  Pre- 
vious arrivals  brought  some  specie,  and  the  Hiber- 
nia brought  nearly  three  million  of  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  it  was  expected  that  large  amounts 
would  follow.  This  is  in  part  to  make  purcha-es 
with — but  mainly  for  payments. 

Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  unfavorable  effect  of  abstracting  spe- 
cie too  rapidly  from  the  great  focus  of  the  buisness 
world,  for  fear  of  producing  wide  spread,  if  not 
general  ruin.  The  condition  of  the  money  mar- 
ket of  Paris  created  serious  apprehensions  a few 
weeks  since.  The  vast  amounts  ofspecie  which  the 
government  of  France  have  had  to  send  abroad  for 
bread  stufls  for  the  suffering  sections  of  France,  as 
well  as  to  supply  her  armies  in  Algeria,  added  to  the 
immense  amounts  required  for  the  railroads  now  in 
progress  or  about  to  be  commenced,  compelled  the 
bank  of  France  to  apply  to  the  bank  of  England  for 
a favor  similar  lo  that  extended  by  the  French  cap- 
italists to  the  bank  of  England  during  the  crisis  which 
induced  the  latter,  aided  by  the  English  capitalists 
generally,  to  commence  their  war  against  the  bank 
of  the  United  Stales  and  ail  American  securities,  and 
which  they  have  ever  nee  maintr'ned.  Their  object 
was  to  prevent  the  rapid  abstraction  then  going  on, 
of  British  nds,  for  : .vestment  in  the  United  States. 
That  object  they  keep  still  in  view  as  indespensable 
to  their  monied  predominance.  We  see  in  the  Lon- 
don Banking  Journal  of  the  first  week  in  January,  a 
brief  review  of  the  money  operation  of  the  year  1S4S, 
in  which  is  repeated  the  old  stale  story ,that  in  Amer- 
ican securities  nothing  has  been  done  or  is  doing  be- 
yond the  demand  which  comes  for  them  from  this 
9ide  of  Ihe  Atlantic.  In  Europe  they  remain  to  this 
day  completely  discredited  as  objects  of  investment. 
They  admit  however  that  very  considerable  amounts 
have  quietly  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  current 
continues  Their  quotations  of  course  are  altogether 
regulated  by  prices  in  our  markets,  and  the  rate  of 
exchanges. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  should  look  for  a 
large  proportion  of  our  stock  lo  come  home  in  the 
present  juncture  of  trade,  if  it  were  not  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  is  required  to  go  into  the  mo- 
ney market  for  large  sums,  and  will  of  course  mo- 
nopolize the  money  of  our  capitalists.  Fortunately 
for  us,  none  of  the  states  are  now  applying  for  loans 
abroad;  and  very  few  of  our  chartered  companies  have 
recently  attempted  any  foreign  negotiations.  The 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  Mr.  McLane,  our  late  minis- 
ter, in  that  direction  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road company,  considered  as  demonstration.  We 
shall  rejoice  to  witness  the  return  of  our  abused 
American  securities,  in  the  hopes  of  having  the  in- 
terest in  future  payable  to  our  own  citizens  instead  of 
foreigners,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  exigences 
of  the  English  market  will  induce  that  expedient  to 
preserve  their  specie  from  sinking  below  a safe  point. 

The  application  of  the  bank  of  France,  after  some 
hesitation,  was  at  least  partially  acceded  to.  The  partic 
nlars  have  not  transpired,  and  reports  vary  the  amount 
between  £800,000  as  a minimum  and  £5,000,000, 
as  a maximum.  The  question  now  debated  in  the  jour- 
nals, whether  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  sent  in  gold  or  silver.  Ten  to  one  but  bills 
of  exchange  will  be  found  to  answer  in  the  end. 

The  Paris  paper.jthe  Presse,  states  that  on  one  day  the 
31st  December,  fifty  one  millions  francs  in  coin  were 
paid  in — the  largest  sum  ever  received  in  a single  day. — 
On  the  same  day  the  bank  discounlcd_/j/ty-./«tir  millions 
of  commercial  paper. 

We  presume  this  was  the  day  after  they  had  a favor- 
able answer  front  the  bank  of  England  to  their  applica- 
tion for  relief. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  above  referred  the  French 
bankers  came  to  the  relief  of  the  bank  of  England,  and 
probably  saved  them  from  such  a crash  as  was  imposed 
upon  the  United  Slates  at  the  time,  by  discrediting  the 
United  States  bank  and  American  securities.  'I  he  bank 
of  England  could  hardly  refuse  to  return  the  favor  when 
solicited.  It  is  worth  while  lo  examine  how  well  the 
latter  may  be  able  to  sustain  abstractions  for  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  well  as  for  this  continent,  at  these  rates. 

The  bank  of  England — At  the  close  of  the  year 
1845,  the  bank  of  England  had  gold  and  silver  in  her 
vaults  to  the  amount  of,  round  numbers,  eighty  millions 


of  dollars— and  notes  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

We  find  the  condition  of  the  bank  officially  reported 
as  of  the  26th  Dec.  1846  to  he  as  follows: 

The  Bank  of  England  report,  as  of  26,  Dec.  1846. 
The  Issue  Department  hold,  of  Government 
debt  £11,015.100 

Other  securities,  2,981,900 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  11,972,540 
Silver  bullion  2 469,030 


And  they  have  issued  notes  to  that  ain’t  £28,442,030 
The  Banking  Deportment  hold  of  government 
securities,  including  dead  weight,  £12,827,179 

Other  securities,  14.654,905 

Notes,  8.813,675, 

Gold  and  silver  euin,  624,661 


Proprietors  capital,  £14  553,000 
Rest,  3,447  406 

Public  Deposits,  10,341,314 

Other  Deposites,  7,696,172 

Seven  day  and  other  bills  832,528 


£36,920,420 


£36,920,420 


Our  money  markets,  presented  no  usual  feature  for 
this  period  of  the  year,  up  to  the  first  of  this  week.  Mid 
winter  is  a period  at  which  agitations  in  trade  seldom 
occurs.  The  annual  exhibits  of  the  banks,  usually  made 
up  to  this  period,  are  as  favorable  as  for  a long  time. — 
Reasonable  dividends  are  made— the  demand  and  sup- 
ply seem  to  ke>  p within  reasonable  distance — the  ap- 
prehension from  withdrawing  the  public  funds  has  en- 
tirely subsided,  and  discounts  are?at  the  proper  rates. 

Exchanges  domestic,  remain  in  a healthy  condition 
and  without  varia,:on  worth  notice. 

THE  NEW  TREASURY  NOTE  AND  LOAN  BILL 

In  the  above  state  of  affairs  the  new  financial  measures 
of  the  session  of  congress  finds  the  country.  The  first 
important  measure  of  the  session  in  this  department, 
was  brought  forward  and  carried  through  both  houses 
within  forty  e'ght  hours,  and  is  now  to  be  tested. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  is- 
sue treasury  notes  or  to  negotiate  a loan  or  loans  to  the 
amount  of  twentj  eight  millions  of  dollars  for  the  current 
year’s  expenses.  This  will  of  course  create  quite  a 
sensation  in  the  money  circles.  The  “Union’’  expres- 
ses the  utmost  confidence  in  the  secretary’s  being  able  to 
obtain  the  money  on  fuvo'able  terms,  and  backs  the  op- 
inion by  sundr  letters  and  extracts  from  what  they 
deem  reliable  authority.  Oiher  journals  express  very 
different  opinions  unless  the  measure  be  backed  by  some 
efficient  aid  to  the  revenue  in  the  Bhapeof  duties  and 
taxes,  without  which  they  think  monied  men  will  not 
venture  their  funds.  Bnt  little  was  said  in  the  house  on 
the  question.  A speech  prepared  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  New  York  members  has  been 
published  and  a part  of  it  will  be  found  in  this  number. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Henry  P.  Robinson,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
from  the  14th  of  August,  1846,  at  which  rime  he  was 
promoted  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  dismis- 
sion of  lieutenant  John  A.  Rvss. 

Isaac  N.  Brown  r id  R.  De’ancy  Izard,  to  be  lieut- 
enants in  the  navy,  from  he  31st  of  Oct. , 1846,  at 
which  time  they  were  promoted  to  fill  vacancies,  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Lieut . Geo.  M.  Bache,  and 
the  resignation  of  lieutenant  Henry  L.  Chipman. 

Napoleon  Collins,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
from  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1846,  at  which  time  he  was 
promoted  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Lient.  Wm.  B.  Beverly. 

John  L.  Worden,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
from  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  at  which  time  he 
was  promoted  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Lieut.  Char'es  W.  Morris. 

Rand'  ph  F.  Mr  son,  of  Va.,  to  be  an  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  navy,  from  the  29th  of  August,  1846,  at 
which  time  he  was  appointed  o fill  a vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  assistant  surgeon  John  T. 
Barton. 

Ed.  D.  Reynolds, of  111.,  to  he  a Purser  in  the  navy, 
from  the  16th  of  Oct.,  1846,  at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Purser  Thos.  Breese. 

Levi  D.  Slamm,  of  N.  Y.,  to  he  a Purser  in  the  na- 
vy, from  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  at  which  time 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Purser  R.  R.  Waldron. 
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Robert  Woodworth,  to  be  a surgeon  in  the  navy, 
from  the  1st  of  December,  1846,  to  fill  a vacaney  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Surgeon  A.  Hassler. 

Joshua  Huntington,  to  be  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  navy  from  the  20th  day  of  June,  1838,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotion  of  Robert 
Woodworth. 

IN  THE  RFGULAR  ARMY. 

Jlssistaut  Quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  P.  J.  O’Brien,  4th  artillery. 

First  Lieut.  M.  R.  Patrick,  2d  infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Wm.  M.Shover,  3d  artillery. 

First  Lieut.  Arthur  B.  Lansing,  2d  artillery. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Doctor  Israel  Moses,  to  be  assistant  surgeon. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITART  SERVICE  UNDER  THE 

ACT  OF  JUNE  18,  1846. 

Chas.  M.  Price,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  assistant  quar- 
termaster, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Robert  Josselyn,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  assistant  com- 
missary, with  the  rank  of  captain,  vice  Kemp  S.  Hol- 
land, deceased. 

Wm.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  assistant  com- 
missary, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Chas.  R.  Webster,  of  N.  York,  to  be  assistant  quar- 
termaster, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

James  F.  Hutton,  of  N.  York,  to  be  assistant  com- 
missary, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

F.  N.  Mioton,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  assistant  com- 
missary, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Chas.  E.  Carr,  of  La.,  to  be  assistant  quartermas- 
ter, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Joseph  L.  Hasbrouck,  of  N.  York,  to  be  surgeon. 

- Benjamin  K.  Hart,  of  Til.,  to  be  surgeon,  vice  R. 
F.  Richardson,  who  declines  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Luther  F.  Dashiel,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  assistant 
surgeon. 

Frederick  W.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  assist- 
ant surgeon,  vice  Geo.  Dock,  who  declines  to  accept 
the  appointment. 

Miria  B.  Halstead,  of  N.  York,  to  be  assistant  sur- 
geon. 


AMERICAN  REVENUE  STATISTICS. 

Exhibit  of  the  result  of  the  recapitulated  statement  of 
t(receipts  and  expenditures'1'’  of  custom-houses  in  the  Union 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1845. 
RECEIPTS. 

Duties  on  merchandise  §1,089,841,988,73  3-4 
Duties  on  Mediterranean  fund  8,703,530,30 
Duties  on  tonnage 
Passports  and  clearances 
Light  money 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
Unclaimed  merchandise 
Interest  on  treasury  notes 
Surplus  of  official  emoluments 
Marine  hospital  money 
Amount  received  from  captors, 
being  2 per  cent,  on  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  prize  vessels  and 
goods 

Sales  of  revenue  cutters 
Sales  of  property  and  taxes  on 
lands  belonging  to  the  U.  S. 

Custom  charges  on  British  co- 
lonial vessels 


7,103,317,221-4 
457,023,70 
1,214,961,78 
1,918,832,51  1-4 
146,574,76 
90,346,01 
303,242,48 
2,460,830,35 


218.822,14 

10,444,17 


5,101,42 

1,432,95 


Dependitures  over- 

§221,63 

issued 

Expenses  on  collec- 
tion of  the  reve- 

nue overpaid 
Allowance  to  vess- 
els employed  in 
the  fisheries  over 

133,27 

paid 

804,32 

1,159,12 


§1,112,478,107,66  1-4 

Payments  For: 

Debentures  issued, 
and  drawback  on 
foreign  merchan- 
dise exported  §191,225,074,02 1-4 
Drawback  on  Medit- 
erranean fund  ex- 
ported 1,041,262,98 

Drawback  on  domes- 
tic distilled  spirits 

exported  1 ,143,448,72 1-2 

Drawback  on  domes- 


tic refined  sugar 
exported 

Drawback  on  domes- 
tic manufactured 
snuff  exported 
Allowances  to  ves- 
sels employed  in 
the  fisheries 
Bounties  on  salted 
provisions  and  pic 
kled  fish  exported 
Expenses  attending 
prosecutions 
Interest  paid  on  trea- 
sury notes 
Insolvencies,  &c. 

Duties  refunded  un- 
der the  “act  to  re- 
mit duties  on  goods 
destroyed  by  fire 
in  N.  York” 

Duties  refunded  on 
railroad  iron 
Duties  refunded  on 
all  other  merchan- 
dise 10,133,955,14 

Duties  refunded  on 
Meditterranean 
funds 

Duties  refunded  on 
unclaimed  merch- 
andise 

Duties  refunded  on 
tonnage  and  light 
money 

Expenses  of  collec- 
tion 44,468,207,92 

264,070,01 6,65 

Amount  of  nett  rev- 
enue of  ports  pay- 
ing revenue  856,351,128,35 

Deduct  excess  of  ex- 
penses of  collec- 
tion of  ports  pay- 
ing no  revenue  7,943,037,34 

True  revenue  from 

customs  848,408,091,01  848,408,091,01 

Bank  of  theUnited  States. — At  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States, 
held  at  the  Banking  house  in  Chesnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Jan.  4,  1847 — 

The  Hon.  Richard  H.  Bayard,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  esq.  was  appointed 
secretary. 

J.  Robertson,  esq.,  the  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, made  the  following  report,  which  was  read 
and  adopted: 

TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

It  is  provided  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  that  “there  shall  be  a general  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  at  the  Banking  house,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Mondday  of  January, 
in  every  year,  at  which  time  the  Directors  shall  lay 
before  them  a general  and  particnlar  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company.” 

It  must  be  known  to  the  stockholders  present,  that 
all  the  availahle  effects  of  the  Bank,  with  two  excep- 
tions, were  assigned  and  transferred  to  trustees  named 
in  three  separate  deeds  of  trust,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1841,  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  said  deeds. 
Those  effects  so  assigned  and  transferred,  have  been 
under  the  exclusive  control  and  management  of  the 
trustees.  They  are  not  required  by  the  deeds  of  trust 
to  report  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, nor  to  the  stockholders;  nor  has  the  board  of 
directors  any  authoiity  to  call  upon  them  for  such  re- 
poits,  except  by  order  of  the  court.  It  is  not  there- 
fore now  in  the  power  of  the  directors  to  lay  before 
the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meetings,  such  state- 
ments of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  as  had  been  customa- 
ry previous  to  the  said  assignments. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  the  directors  con- 
tinue to  have  entire  confidence  in  the  trustees;  that 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  in  the  management  of 
the  property  assigned  to  them,  and  placed  in  their 
charge,  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  judiciously 
and  faithfully  discharged. 

There  being  three  assignments,  the  trustees  appoin- 
ted for  each  of  them,  have  respectively  prepared  their 
accounts  to  their  respective  dates,  and  have  submitted 


46.08 

131,79 

110,112,98 


2,698,450,68 

20,547,26 

8,359,232,98 

715,991,88 

614,092,73  1-2 

45,890,42 

5,065,07 

164,458,72 

3,324,047,17 


them  of  auditors  appointed  by  the  court,  who,  after 
due  examination,  have  passed  them;  and  they  are  now 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

It  is  with  some  satisfaction  the  directors  are  able 
to  state  that  the  trustees  under  the  assignments  of  the 
4tn  and  6th  September,  1841,  have  paid  off  all  the 
judgments  which  had  been  obtained  against  the  bank 
previous  to  the  preceding  dates,  as  required  by  the 
said  assignments. 

In  regard  to  the  loans  due  by  the  bank  in  Europe, 
for  which  State  stocks  and  bonds  were  pledged  for 
their  redemption,  there  has  been  no  material  change 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  The  hold- 
ers of  the  bonds,  (or  debentures  as  they  are  usually 
called)  issued  by  the  bank  for  those  loans,  are  repre- 
sented by  three  respectable  banking  houses  in  Europe. 
It  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  two  of  those 
houses,  to  hand  over  to  such  of  the  holders  of  the  de- 
bentures, as  would  be  willing  to  receive  it,  such  a por- 
tion of  the  pledged  securities  as  they  would  be  enti- 
tled to,  were  an  equal  distribution  of  the  whole  made 
at  one  time  under  de^eneral'‘?greement:  the  holders  at 
the  same  time  to  give  up  their  debentures.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  carry- 
ing out  the  arrangement;  but  the  directors  have  no  di- 
rect information  as  to  the  extent. 

It  is  right  and  proper  at  the  same  time  to  state, 
that  the  holders  of  debentures  who  have  not  come 
into  that  measure,  have  still  continued  to  exercise 
their  usual  indulgence;  and  that  no  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  to  put  any  of  the  pledged  stocks  into  the  market 
for  sale.  The  directors  are  the  more  gratified  at 
this,  believing  as  they  do  that  it  will  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  holders  to  avoid  every  thing  like  a forced  sale 
of  any  of  the  pledged  securities,  in  the  present  state 
of  things. 

The  directors  have  for  some  time  past  entertain- 
ed the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  communicate 
to  you  at  the  present  meeting  the  final  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States  of  the  long  standing 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and  the  bank, 
relative  to  the  damages  on  the  bill  of  exchange,  drawn 
by  the  United  States  on  the  French  government, 
which  was  protested  for  non-paymeni.  The  cause 
came  on  for  a hearing  early  last  week,  and  the  ar- 
guments were  finished  on  Thursday  last.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  under  consideration  of  the  Judges. 

J.  Robertson,  President. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  January  4,  1847. 

After  some  explanation  made  by  the  president,  in 
reply  to  questions  from  stockholders,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Richard  A.  Bayard,  chairman. 

Josefh  R.  Chandler,  secretary. 

TREATY 

BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PERU 
By  the  President  of  theUnited  States  of  America. 
a proclamation. 

Whereas,  a convention  between  the  U.  States  of 
America  and  the  republic  of  Peru,  was  concluded  and 
signed  at  Lima,  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aDd  forty-one  which 
convention  is  word  for  word,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of 
Peru,  desirous  of  consolidating  permanently  the  good 
understanding  and  friendship  now  happily  existing  be- 
tween the  parties,  have  resolved  to  arrange  and  ter- 
minate their  differences  and  pretensions  by  means  of 
a convention  that  shall  determine  exactly  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Peru  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  certain 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  her;  and  with 
this  intention,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
appointed  James  C.  Pickett,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  said 
States,  near  Peru,  and  his  excellency  the  president  of 
the  republic  of  Peru,  has  appointed  Don  Manuel  del 
Rio,  principal  officer  of  the  department  of  finance, 
acting  minister  of  the  same  department  and  supernu- 
merary councillor  of  State,  and  both  commissioners, 
after  having  exchanged  their  powers,  have  agreed  up- 
on and  signed  the  following  articles: 

Article  1.  The  Peruvian  government,  in  order  to 
make  full  satisfaction  for  various  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  on  account  of  seizures,  captures, 
detentions,  sequestrations,  and  confiscations  of  their 
vessels,  or  for  the  damage  and  destruction  of  them, 
of  their  cargoes,  or  other  property,  at  sea,  and  in  the 
ports  and  territories  of  Peru,  by  order  of  said  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  or  under  its  authority,  has  stipulated  to 
pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
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thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  claimants,  in  the  manner,  and  according  to  the 
rules  that  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Art.  II.  The  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
which  the  government  of  Peru  has  agreed  to  pay,  in 
the  preceding  article  shall  be  paid  at  Lima,  in  ten  e- 
qual  annual  instalments,  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
each,  to  the  person  or  persons  that  may  be  appointed 
by  the  United  States  to  receive  it.  The  lirst  instal- 
ment shall  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  and 
an  instalment  on  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  Jan- 
uary, until  the  whole  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  paid. 

Article  III.  The  Peruvian  government  agrees 
also  to  pay  interest  on  the  before  mentioned  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  centum  per  annum,  to  be  computed  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  and  the  interest  accruing  on  each  instalment  shall 
be  paid  with  the  instalment.  That  is  to  say,  interest 
shall  be  paid  on  each  annual  instalment,  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two. 

Article  IV.  All  the  annual  payments  made  on 
account  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  shall 
be  paid  in  hard  dollars  of  the  same  standard  and  val- 
ue as  those  now  coined  at  the  mint  in  Lima,  and  the 
annual  payments,  as  well  as  the  accruing  interest, 
may  be  exported  from  Peru  free  of  all  duty  whatever. 

Article  V.  There  shall  not  be  demanded  of  the 
government  of  Peru  any  other  payment  or  indemnifi- 
cation, on  account  of  any  claim  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  was  presented  to  it  by  Samuel  Lar- 
ned,  esq.,  when  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  United  Sta- 
tes near  Peru.  But  the  claims  subsequent  to  those 
presented  by  Mr.  Larned  to  the  government  of  Peru, 
shall  be  examined  and  acted  upon  hereafter. 

Article  VI.  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  Peru- 
vian government  shall  have  the  option  of  paying  each 
annual  instalment,  when  it  is  due,  with  orders  on  the 
custom-house  at  Callao,  which  shall  be  endorsable  in 
sums  of  any  amount,  and  receivable  in  the  treasury  as 
cash,  in  payment  of  duties  on  importations  of  all  kind; 
and  the  orders  shall  be  given  in  such  a manner  as, 
that  in  case  similar  orders  shall  be  at  a discount  in 
the  market,  the  full  value  of  each  annual  payment 
shall  be  secured  and  made  good  to  the  United  States, 
as  though  it  had  been  paid  in  cash,  at  the  time  of  its 
falling  due;  and  any  loss  occasioned  by  discount,  or  de- 
lay in  the  collection,  shall  be  borne  and  made  good 
by  the  Peruvian  government. 

Article  VI 1.  This  convention  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  within  two  years  from  its  date,  or  soon- 
er, if  possible,  after  having  been  approved  by  the  pre- 
sident and  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
congress  of  Peru 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  com  nissioners 
have  signed  the  same,  and  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 
Done  in  triplicate  at  the  city  of  Lima,  this  seven- 
teenth day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one. 

J.  C.  Pickett,  [seal.] 
Manuel  del  Rio,  [seal.] 

And  whereas  the  seventh  article  of  the  said  conven- 
tion required  that  the  ratifications  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  be  exchanged  within  two  years  from 
its  date,  which  provision  was  not  observed  by  the 
said  parties  owing  to  delays  in  the  ratification  render- 
ing such  exchange  impracticable  within  the  time  stip- 
ulated: and  whereas  it  appears  that  the  duly  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  republic  of  Peru  did,  on  the 
21st  of  Oct.,  1845,  by  law  approve  in  all  respects 
said  convention,  with  the  condition,  however,  that  the 
first  annual  instalment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  on 
account  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  recognized  there- 
by, and  to  which  the  second  article  relates,  should  be- 
gin from  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  and  the  interest  on 
this  annual  sum,  according  to  article  III,  should  be 

calculated  and  paid  from  the  1st  of  January,  1842 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  and  the  aforesaid 
modification  thereof  have  been  duly  ratified,  and  the 
respeetive  ratifications  of  the  same  were  exchanged 
in  the  city  of  Lima  on  the  3 1st  day  of  October  last,  by 
Albert  G.  Jewett  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Manuel  del  Rio  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of 
Peru. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  K. 
Polk,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have 


caused  the  said  convention,  and  the  modification 
thereof,  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same 
and  every  article  and  clause  thereof,  may  be  observ- 
ed and  fulfilled  with  good  faith,  by  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affix- 
ed. Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
[ l.  s.  ] sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven;  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  U.  States,  the  sev- 
enty-first. JAMES  K.  POLK. 

By  the  President: 

James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  State. 

National  debt  ofthe  United  States.— A correspon- 
dent of  the  National  Intelligencer  presents  ihe  following 
statement  ofthe  national  debt: 

Capital.  Ini.  per  yr. 
Amount  on  4th  March,  1845  $19,000,000  $1,200,000 
Amount  of  Mr.  Polk’s  war 
loan,  August,  1846  5,000,000  250,000 

\mount  of  appropriations  de- 
manded by  secretary  Walk- 
er, to  carry  on  Mr.  Polk’s 
war  to  the  30th  of  June, 

1848  74,000.000  4,400,000 


$98,000,000  $5,840,000 


30,009,000  1 800,000 


$68,000,1)00  $4,050,000 


The  treasury  note  bill  passed  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  $23,000,000  is  included  in  the  item  of  $74,- 
000,000,  and  will  be  used  to  create  the  sulitre.asury  into 
a paper  money  mill,  to  issue  irredeemable  bills, except 
in  the  liquidation  of  taxes  to  the  federal  treasury,  which 
cannot  exceed,  on  an  average,  one  million  of  dollars 
per  month,  and  the  issue  of  subtreaeury  note9  will  be  riot 
less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  per  month. 


To  pay  these  disbursements, 
the  United  States  collects 
the  important  duties,  which 
cannot  exceed  to  30ih  of 
June,  1848 


Hard  money. — Treasury  drafts  are  paid  out  to 
the  troops  in  Mexico  in  thus  wise: — Four  volunteers 
have  $100  due  to  them.  The  paymaster  calls  them 
up  and  gives  them  a $100  treasury  draft.  The  four 
owe  the  sutler  $40,  and  hand  him  the  draft — if  he 
has  the  change  he  gets  his  money — if  not,  he  goes 
without.  This  has  produced  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men  and  sutlers,  and  the  paper  was  re- 
luctantly received,  if  at  all.  This  brought  out  from 
Gen.  Pillow , of  the  volunteer  service,  the  following 
order,  to  compel  the  refractory  to  receive  the  paper: 

[Nat.  Inlet. 

[Order  No.  47.] 

Headquarters,  2d  brigade,  2 d division, 
Volunteer  corps,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camargo,  November  12,  1846. 

1.  Sutlers  will  receive  treasury  notes  in  payment 
for  goods  purchased  by  the  soldiers,  or  any  balances 
that  shall  or  may  be  against  them,  at  their  par  value, 
and  any  attempt  to  extort  more  than  this  value  for 
them  will  be  punished,  when  properly  brought  be- 
fore the  general  commanding  the  brigade,  by  shut- 
ting up  the  store  and  sending  the  goods  or  the  offend- 
er out  of  the  country. 

2.  The  general  commanding  the  brigade  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  the  a-donishment  he 
feels  at  the  rapacity  which  is  not  content  with  ab- 
sorbing every  copper  of  the  soldier’s  hard-earned 
pittance,  but  it  must  turn  to  shaving  the  money 
which  he  is  bound  to  take  when  offered  by  govern- 
ment, or  none.  He  trusts  that  none  of  the  sutlers  of 
his  brigade  have  been  guilty  of  this  outrage;  but,  if 
they  have,  he  warns  them  against  its  repetition  in 
future,  as  he  is  determined  to  carry  out  his  raea- 
sures  to  the  very  letter. 

3.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments  are  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  literal  enforcement  of  the 
above  order. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Fillow. 

O.  F.  WINS  HIP,  Ass’t  Adj.  Gen. 


TWENT  Y-N  INTH  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

January  20.  Petitions,  and  memorials,  were  pre- 
sented; among  them  by  the  vice  president,  and  by 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  frum  the  society  of  Friends  urging  the 
adoption  of  peace  with  Mexico;  by  Mr.  Clayton, from 
F.  Dawson  and  others  praying  the  fulfilment  of  their 
naval  contract  with  and  expenses  for  Texas;  from 
Mr.  Win.  Rosi&c.,  for  compensation  for  Cherokee 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi;  from  Robert  Owen, 
asking  investigation  of  his  theory  of  social  reform; 
from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  asking  va- 


riously for  grants  of  land  for  railroad  purposes,  one 
of  them  to  extend  to  the  Pacific. 

The  army  bill,  was  resumed,  the  question  being 
upon  Mr  Corioin's  amendment  proposed  on  yesterday, 
granting  160  acres  of  land  to  the  volunteer  who  sorrel 
out  the  war,  and  80  acres  if  tie  serves  less  than  k 
year. 

Mr.  Webster,  considered  the  amendment  impor- 
tant, and  hoped  the  senate  would  decide  wisely.  He 
had  slated  yesterday  his  vie  vs  on  the  original  pro- 
position from  the  military  committee,  and  on  this 
its  proposed  modification.  Mr.  W.  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  adverted  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
as  they  stood  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  December, 
1814.  There  were  granted,  lie  said,  at  that  time, 
two  fold  bounties.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  si 
money  bounty  of  $124— fifty  to  he  paid  upon  enlist- 
ment, fifty  upon  joining  the  regiment  or  being  mus- 
tered into  service,  and  the  other  twenty-four  upon 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge.  There  was  also 
eight  dollars  compensation  to  any  non-commissioned 
offi  er  or  soldier  who  should  procure  a recruit  to  bfc 
enlisted.  And  then  there  was  a bounty  in  land  to 
the  amount  of  half  a section,  or  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  Mr.  W.  next  adverted  to  the  legal 
bearing  of  the  proposed  restraints  upon  alienations, 
and  the  authority  of  congress  to  impose  restsictions 
after  parting  with  the  o wnership  in  these  lands. — - 
These  restrictions,  Mr.  W.  said,  in  conclusion,  if 
adopted  in  the  form  recommended  by  the  committee, 
would  render  the  measure  inefficient  for  securing 
the  object  contemplated,  viz,  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  after  some  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  congress  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
tiie  lands  granted  to  the  soldiers,  in  which  he  differed 
somewhat  from  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  power,  observed  that  he  felt 
also  some  repugnance  to  such  provision;  and  it  was 
for  that  reason,  among  others,  that  he  had  proposed 
at  a former  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  substitute  for 
a grant  of  land  of  indefinite  and  unknown  value, 
lying  in  a remote  situation,  where  the  soldier  might 
not  probably  wish  to  go,  and  which  would  naturally 
become  the  s ibject  of  these  fraudulentspeculations, 
a grant  of  scrip,  or  a warrant  which  would  enable 
the  party  to  locale  his  land  where  he  pleased. 

After  farther  remarks  from  Messrs.  Cass,  Bagby, 
Dayton,  Archer,  Niles,  Calhoun  and  Hannegan,  the 
question  was  taken,  on  Mr.  Corwin's  proposed  amend- 
ment and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Butler 
Calhoun,  Cameron,  Chalmers,  Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  ofMd , 
Johnson,  of  La.  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge — 29. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Gass,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Niles,  Sevier,  Speight,  Turney, 
Westcott — 18. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  adoption  of  the 
original  amendment  as  amended,  it  was  carried  with- 
out'a  division. 

Mr.  Hannegan  moved  to  add  a provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a chaplain  for  each  regiment,  who 
should  receive  a salary  equal  to  the  pay  of  a captain 
of  dragoons. 

This  proposition  gave  rise  to  some  debate;  and, 
without  coming  to  a vote  upon  it,  a motion  wae 
made  to  adjourn,  and  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  21.  The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Md.,  calling  on  Mr.  Walker  re lative  to  the  operation* 
f the  sub-treasury,  can*,  up. 

Mr.  Huntington  made  a severe  speech  against 
the  conduct  of  the  administration  in  this  and  other 
matters.  He  suggested  to  strike  out  the  call  for  Mr. 
Walker's  opinion,  which  being  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
laid  aside,  and  the  senate  proceeded  to  resume 

The  army  bill,  from  the  house,  to  increase  the  reg 
ular  army,  by  the  addition  of  ten  regiments.  The 
question  was  upon  Mr.  Hanntgan's  proposition  to 
appoint  a chaplain  for  each  regiment. 

After  a long  debate  Mr.  Hannegan  modified  his 
amendment  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  *‘re- 
ceive,”  so  as  to  leave  a blank  for  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Sevier  then  moved  to  mike  the  compensation 
$500  per  annum,  with  forage  lor  one  horse  and  two 
rations  per  day. 

Mr.  Webster  then  moved  to  make  the  amount 
$1000  per  annum,  with  forage  for  one  horse  and  two 
rations  per  day — agreed  to  by  29  to  17. 

Mr.  Sevier  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  providing  that  the  chaplains  for  the  volunteer  re- 
giments shall  he  elected  by  said  regiments — agreed 
to — 23  to  18. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 
Yeas  38,  nays  4. 
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Mr.  Houston  then  submitted  the  amendment  of 
which  he  gave  notice  some  days  since,  providing  that 
the  company  officers  of  the  new  regiments  shall  be 
elected  by  the  men,  and  the  field  officers  by  the  com 
pany  officers  and  men  together;  and  that  all  officer* 
to  elected  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  president, 
by  and  with  (he  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
Mr.  Houston,  desiring  to  explain  his  views  at  more 
length,  moved  that  the  senate  adjourn  accordingly. 
The  senate  adjourned. 

January  22.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Weslcoll,  a reso 
lution  was  adopted  requesting  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  causes  which 
induced  the  return  of  the  frigate  Cumberland  and 
steamship  Mississippi  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to 
Norfolk. 

Piact.  Mr.  Cillty  submitted  the  following,  which 
lies  over:  ‘ Whereas  a speedy  and  honorable  peace 
with  the  republic  of  Mexico  is  exceedingly  desira- 
ble, and  whereas,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  territo- 
ry, still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into 
our  Union: 

Therefore,  resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  be  requested  to  order  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  now  in  Mexico,  to  some  place  in  the 
United  States  near  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries.” 
Braiil.  Mr.  Hannegan  submitted  a resolution, 
calling  on  the  president  for  all  the  information  in 
his  possession  relative  io  the  reeent  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  American  Minister  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil. 

Sub-treasury.  The  resolution  heretofore  offered 
ty  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  and  modified  yesterday  so 
as  to  confine  the  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  government  funds  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  operation 
of  the  sub-treasury  law,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Sevier  introduced  a bill  creating  the  office  of 
assistant  secretary  of  state.  Twice  read  and  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

The  bill  creating  the  office  ot  surveyor  general 
of  the  public  lands  in  Oregon,  was  again  postponed, 
till  to  morrow. 

The  army  bill,  for  10  additional  regiments  of  regu- 
lars, was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Houston,  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment in  favor  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  Allen,  after  a speech  in  which  he  expressed 
his  jealousy  of  all  military  appointments  and  standing 
armies,  moved  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  eriancting  clause  and  insert  a section  authorizing 
the  raising  of  10,000  volunteers  additional  to  the 
50,000  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  last. 

Mr.  Houston  thought  no  insubordination  would 
arise  by  the  election  of  officers.  He  did  not  propose 
a militia  muster,  but  a muster  of  men  enlisted  for 
the  war,  and  such  he  held,  if  competent  to  make  a 
war  against  any  enemy;  at  least  qualified  to  choose 
their  own  officers.  He  would  obviate  all  objections 
growing  out  of  selecting  improper  persons,  for  no 
man  knew  better  than  himself  the  evils  which  [lad 
grown  up  from  intoxication  in  the  army.  More 
men  had  been  killed  in  Mexico  by  treating  and  drink- 
ing than  by  all  the  balls  of  the  Mexicans.  These  volun- 
teers would  not  select  improper  men,  no  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry,  but  good  men. 

Mr.  Cass,  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  enlist 
men  for  the  regular  army,  instead  of  volunteers. — 
The  moral  gain  from  our  present  war, Mr.  C thought, 
repays  all  its  pecuniary  expenses.  Mr.  C.  hoped  the 
president  would  be  allowed  the  ten  regiments  of  ad- 
ditional regulars,  its  officers  to  be  appointed  by  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Badger  of  N.  C.  thought  with  Mr.  Cass  that 
there  was  a prohibition  under  the  constitution  to  the 
selection  of  officers  by  volunteers.  And  he  did  not 
think  the  act  of  May  last  was  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  even  though  it  had  the  sanction  of  the 
precedents  of  the  last.  We  had  been  told  that  gen- 
tlemen began  to  think  less  and  less  of  the  constitution 
the  longer  they  were  in  public  service.  He  had 
come  so  recently  from  home  that  he  must  be  excu- 
sed for  regarding  its  observance  as  of  high  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Huntington  did  not  like  that  a bill  should  pass 
which  would  give  the  executive  ihe  appointment 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  officers.  If  these  men  were 
appointed  and  ten  regiments  added  to  the  regular 
army  the  effect  would  be  that  these  men  would  be- 
come a part  of  the  standing  army.  They  would 
bring  an  influence  to  bear  here  winch  could  not  be 
resisted.  Mr.  H.  also  disliked  the  attempt  made  to 
pass  such  a bill,  because  the  president  demanded 
regular  troops  instead  of  volunteers.  He  thought 
the  senate  were  well  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  classes  of  troops. 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  here, at  4 o’clock, and  an  adjourn- 
ment was  called  for. 


Mr.  Benton  said  that  the  military  committee  would 
be  in  session  to-morrow  at  the  department  of  war, 
and  if  the  senate  should  be  in  session  to-morrow  they 
designed  to  ask  a leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Atchison  moved  that  when  the  senate  adjourn 
it  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  Monday.  Agreed  to  by 
a vote  of  25  to  19. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Md  .said  that  it  had  been  well  sta- 
ted by  senators  from  North  Carolina  and  Michigan 
that  the  constitution  gave  the  power  of  making  of 
ficers  to  the  president.  There  could  be  but  two 
kinds  of  forces  brought  into  the  country  under  the 
constitution — a militia  force  and  an  army — and  Mr. 
Johnson  made  an  argument,  discriminating  between 
the  duties  of  the  two,  and  deciding  which  in  h'i9 
judgement  was  best.  Hi  prefsrred  the  regular 
force,  regarding  officers  otherwise  chosen  as  being 
elected  under  electioneering  influences.  Mr.  J., 
thought  the  selection  of  officers  by  Mr.  Polk  would 
not  lead  to  much  harmony.  If  thousands  were  grat- 
ified thousands  would  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Polk 
would  lose  as  many  friends  as  he  would  gain  in  such 
a controversy.  As  for  running  again  for  president 
there  was  no  danger  of  that.  He  would  not  if  he 
could  and  he  could  not  if  he  would. 

January  25.  Mr.  Archer,  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Hon.  James  M.  Mason,  elected  senator  by 
the  stale  of  Virginia,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  I.  S.  Pennybacker. 
Read;  and  oath  administered. 

Executive  communications,  were  received  in  rela- 
tion to  removal  of  Seminole  Indians,  contracts  of 
naval  provisions  and  clothing,  naval  contingent  ex- 
penses, and  report  of  commissioner  of  patents.  Laid 
on  the  table. 

Alter  presentations  of  various  petitions,  as  for  aid 
for  railroad  to  Pacific,  peace  with  Mexico,  indemni- 
ty for  old  French  spoliations,  &c.,  Mr.  Yulee,  from 
naval  committee  reported  a bill  for  dry  dock  at  Pen 
sacola. 

A bill  from  naval  committee  directing  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  to  purchase  Dr.  James  P.  Espy’s 
patent  right  for  his  conical  ventilator  was  passed  to 
a second  reading. 

The  house  bill  for  additional  post  route3  in  Texas 
was  received. 

Lieutenant  General — Mr.  Benton,  arose  and  detailed 
his  opinions  in  vindication  of  the  call  from  President 
Polk  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  appointment  of  ge- 
neral to  command  all  the  troops  directed  against 
Mexico. 

Loan  Bill. — Mr.  Lewis  from  the  committee  on  fi- 
nance, to  whom  was  referred  the  house  bill  autho- 
rising the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  a loan,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  it  without  amendment. — 
Mr.  L.  remarked  that  unless  they  passed  it  immedi- 
ately the  public  faith  could  not  long  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Benton  as  chairman  of  military  committee  ob- 
served that  the  passage  of  both  bills  the  army  and 
the  loan  bill,  was  desirable,  but  that  this  latter  was 
indispensable,  and  he  would  yield  it  the  precedence. 

Messrs.  Huntington  and  Evans,  urged  strenuously  at 
least  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  senators 
to  examine  and  consider  the  bill.  Mr.  Speight,  and 
Mr  Lewis,  opposed  any  delay.  Mr.  Calhoun  prefer- 
red it  should  not  be  immediately  hurried  into  action 
today.  Mr.  Lewis,  said  the  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
the  executive. 

By  a vote  of  24  to  24,  the  presiding  officer  casting 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Lewis'  motion,  the  senate  proceeded 
at  once  to  consider  it  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  bill  was  read,  and  the  presiding  officer,  after 
pausing  for  any  amendment  wliich  might  be  offered, 
announced  that  the  bill,  if  no  amendment  were  offer- 
ed, would  be  reported  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Evans,  remarked  that  he  had  understood  from 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member  from  Missouri, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance,  would 
address  the  senate,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the 
views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  explain 
w hy  this  amount  of  money  was  required  at  a period 
so  much  earlier  than  was  anticipated  on  the  9ih  De- 
cember last,  that  he  would  tell  by  what  means  the 
treasury  had  become  so  completely  exhausted.  Thi9 
was  expected  by  those  more  nearly  connected  with 
the  bill  and  they  could  not  expect  senators  to  vole 
for  it  without  some  such  exposition. 

Mr.  Lewis,  observed  that  the  bill  explained  itself. 
Mr.  L.  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  to  the  19th 
section. 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  the  honorable  senator  tell  us  why 
he  makes  this  motion? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Because  that  proviso  is  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  which  precede  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  1 suppose  the  senator  intends 
to  empower  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase 
state  slock  w hen  it  is  a gieat  deal  above  par  Is  that 
the  principle? 

Mi.  Loots.  To  purchase  it  at  its  market  value. 


The  proposed  amendment  was  finally  withdrawn 
Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  renewed  the  inquiry  put  by  Mr 
Evans  as  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  how  it 
had  been  brought  into  its  present  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Leiois  said  that  the  administration  was  ready 
to  measure  its  financial  policy  with  that  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  he  believed  the  government  could  borrow 
any  amount  of  money  that  was  needed. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  if  he  believed  the  government 
could  barrow  money,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
propose  very  considerable  amend  cents  to  the  bill— 
but  he  believed  no  such  thing,  and  he  rather  suspect- 
ed  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  himself, 
distrusted  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject. 

If  a loan  could  be  obtained,  tin  re  was  no  earthly 
excuse  for  asking  authority  to  issue  $23,000,000  trea- 
sury notes.  Ten  millions  at  the  outside  wa»  the 
amount  that  should  be  authorised.  Mr.  E.  then  went 
on  and  drew  a contrast  between  the  policy  of  lha 
whigs,  who  brought  up  the  credit  of  the  governmen  t 
and  rescued  it  from  the  bankruptcy  in  which  it  wa 
reduced  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
that  of  the  present  administration  which  found  twelve 
millions  of  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  commence  with 
and  are  now,  after  borrowing  ten  millions  more,  with- 
in twenty  four  hours  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  JYiles,  then  proposed  to  amend  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  by  providing  that  the  treasury  nates 
should  not  be  disposed  of  at  a less  rate  than  their  par 
value,  and  thus  strike  out  the  authority  given  by 
the  bill  to  the  president  to  borrow  money  ori  the  hy- 
pothecation of  the  notes. 

Mr.  Miles,  supported  his  motion  in  a brief  speech. 
A long  debate  hereupon  ensued  in  which  Messrs. 
Speight,  Leiois,  Evans,  Huntington,  Miles,  J.  M.  Clay- 
ton, Cameron,  and  Sevier  participated. 

Mr.  Cameron  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Miles. 
He  was  disposed  to  support  the  administration  in  the 
establishment  of  this  great  bank — for  it  was  nothing 
else — in  all  proper  ways.  But  the  authority  to  bor- 
row money  upon  the  hyyothecation  of  the  notes, 
though  he  had  no  fear  that  it  would  be  abused  by 
the  present  head  of  the  department,  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  a corrupt 
man. 

Mr.  Huntington  spoke  in  exposition  of  the  features  of 
the  bill,  and  the  financial  policy  of  the  government, 
showing  the  dangers  of  the  one  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
other.  Mr.  H.  called  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the 
bill.  There  had  not  been  good  reasons  given  lor  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  form  proposed,  and  Mr.  H. 
went  into  the  details  upon  the  bill  to  show  the  lolly  of 
the  new  tariff  and  of  the  sub  treasury  bill. 

Mr.  JViles  denounced  the  financial  measures  of  the 
administration.  He  said  the  system  of  Mr.  Walker  was 
a miserable,  shuffling  scheme,  to  coax  a loan  from  the 
people,  and  the  only  difference  between  us  and  Mexico 
was,  that  while  Mexico  forced  a loan,  we  endeavored  to 
coax  one  from  the  people.  There  was  something  wrong 
in  our  finances,  and  the  languishing  condition  of  the 
ireasury  was  one  great  cause  of  the  languishing  condi- 
tion of  ihe  war  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Badger,  of  N.  C.  moved  an  adjournment,  which 
was  agreed  to  at  five,  P.  M. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  20.  Explanation.  Mr.  Jacob 
Thompson,  arose  to  state  that  he  did  not  say,  as  had 
been  reported  in  a paper  of  the  city  that  “neither  on 
the  Rio  Grande  nor  at  Monterey,  Gen.  Taylor  had 
shown  that  he  was  fit  for  a post  of  general  com- 
mand ” What  he  did  say  of  General  Taylor  was 
this,  viz:  “his  dilatory  movements  after  the  battles  of 
the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  and  his  capitulation  at  Mon- 
terey, had  induced  the  belief  that  he  was  not  the 
man  for  the  supreme  command.  My  objection  has 
never  been  to  the  manner  in  which  Gen.  Taylor  con- 
ducted himself  in  battle.  No  man  has  been  more 
ready  than  myself  to  do  him  honor  for  his  courage 
and  good  conduct  in  the  fight.  But  his  failure  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  which  he  has  gained  by  the 
valor  of  our  troops,  his  lardy  movements,  his  capitu- 
lation at  Monterey,  when,  I think,  a capture  of  the 
Mexican  army  at  Monterey  would  certainly  have  re- 
sulted in  an  early  and  honorable  peace,  these  are 
my  objections,  and  I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  express  them.” 

Charter  of  Washington.  Mr.  Payne,  of  Alabama, 
obtained  leave  lor  a bill  to  amen.i  the  act  incorpo- 
rating the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washington. — 
This  bill  provides  that  every  free  white  male  citizen 
ol  the  United  States,  [except  alms  house  paupers, 
lunatics,  &c  ] and  being  over  21  years  of  age,  and 
resident  ol  the  city  for  one  year,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  its  municipal  authorities.  Mr.  P.  said  it 
was  the  same  bill  which  had  passed  the  house  at  the 
last  session  and  had  failed  in  the  senate. 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  by  yeas  136,  nays  33. 

Reports.  Five  thousand  copies  of  C.  J . Ingersoll’s 
report,  made  last  session,  ou  the  war  were  ordered 
to  he  pruned. 
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Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
bills  making  appropriations  for  pensioners  and  for 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole.  Reports  were  also 
made  of  bills  to  establish  a new  district  in  North 
Michigan;  to  authorize  the  town  of  Dubuque  to  pre- 
empt certain  island-,  [passed];  to  establish  a court  at 
Key  West;  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
test  the  properties  of  a liquid  fire  discovered  by 
Uriah  Brown,  [committed];  and  a bill  making  further 
provision  for  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  which 
was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  2d  Tuesday  in 
February. 

Mew  Hampshire  claims.  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  military 
committee  reported  buck  the  bill  to  settle  the  claims 
of  New  Hampshire,  without  amendment. 

Territory  of  Minesota.  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  territories,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill 
establishing  the  territorial  government  of  Minesota, 
reported  the  same  back  to  the  house  with  an  amen- 
datory bill.  Read  and  committed. 

Public  lands.  Mr.  McClernand  from  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  from 
the  senate,  entitled  “An  act  declarirg  the  assent  of 
congress  to  certain  stales  to  impose  a tux  on  all  lands 
hereafter  sold  by  the  United  Slates  therein,  from  and 
after  the  day  of  such  sale,  reported  the  same  without 
amendment.  Read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Jefferson  papers.  Mr.  Brodliead,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  library,  reported  a bill  authorising  the 
purchase  and  publication  of  the  papers  and  manu- 
scripts of  the  late  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  bill  was 
read  twice  and  committed. 

The  Indian  approprialion  bill,  was  then  acted  upon, 
passed  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

Consular  system.  Mr.  IV.  IV.  Campbell,  reported  a 
bill  to  revise  the  consular  system  of  the  U.  States; 
also  a bill  to  effect  certain  aims  of  the  treaties  with 
China  and  Turkey.  Committed. 

Rivers.  R.  Smith,  from  the  committee  on  roads 
and  canals,  reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers.  Read  and 
committed. 

Mr.  Wentworth  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  report- 
ed by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Smith),  for  improving  cer- 
tain rivers,  by  adding — For  improving  the  Illinois 
river,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  $100,000.  For  improv- 
ing the  Hudson  river,  in  the  stale  of  New  York, 
$100,000.  Fur  improving  the  St.  Clair  Flats,  in  the 
river  St.  Clair,  in  the  stale  of  Michigan,  $100,000. 
Mr.  Wentworth  asked  that  his  amendment  be  printed 
with  the  bill.  The  amendment  w as  committed,  and 
ordered  b>  be  printed. 

The  naval  approprialion  bill,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June  1848,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McKay , was  con 
sidered  in  committee  of  the  uhule. 

Mr.  Culver  moved  to  strike  out  the  following  item 
of  the  bill,  viz.  “Fur  pay  of  commission,  warrant  and 
petty  officers  and  seamen,  including  the  engineer 
corps  of  Ilia  navy,  $3,292,806  ” 

Mr.  Culver  then  went  into  a stirring  speech,  in 
which  he  rtlorled  with  great  spirit  the  charge  of 
federalism  which  had  been  made  against  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  uar.  He  referred  to  the  nu- 
merous inslanres  in  all  ihe  states  were  old  federalists 
were  now  found  leading  democrats  of  the  newest  de 
gree  of  progress,  naming  them  as  he  went  on.  He 
discussed  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  treated  the  exe- 
cutive account  of  it  with  very  little  ceremony.  In 
the  course  ol  his  remarks  he  made  allusion  to  certain 
votes  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  on  the  harbor  bill, 
first  in  its  favor,  and  then,  alter  the  presidential  veto, 
against  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer  explained;  but  said  he  could  not  con- 
descend further  to  notice  the  speech  of  one  who  had 
been  guilty  of  offering  a bribe. 

The  chair  called  to  order,  and  there  was  much  sen- 
sation in  the  house. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  by  putting  a supposititious  case,  then 
explained  ms  reference  to  be  a bribe  offered  by  Mr. 
Culver  to  an  individual  on  condition  of  his  going  into 
a Masonic  or  Odd  Fellows’  lodge,  and  learning  the 
secrets  there,  and  then  communicating  them  to  Mr. 
C.  that  be  might  insert  them  in  a book,  with  a view  to 
make  money  by  the  publication. 

Mr.  Culver  explicitly  denied  the  charge,  if  made 
in  reference  to  him.  as  false  from  beginning  to  end. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  be  guilty  of  such 
a course  ol  conduct,  sausages  or  any  thing  else.  [ vluch 
merriment  on  all  sides  ] I lie  committee  rose  and 
the  bouse  adjjurned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  21.  Messrs,  -Ishinun  aad  Payne 
made  personal  explanations,  and  Messrs.  Sawyer  and 
Culver  did  the  same. 

1'he  treasury  note  bill  of  $23,000,000,  coming  up  in 
order.  Mr.  Crazier  commenced  a speech  on  the 
same,  and,  delended  Gen.  Taylor  against  the  atta<  ks 
of  Messrs.  Thompson,  Ficktin,  and  others,  made  some 
days  since. 


,|  Mr,  Ralhbun  thought  th  it  this  bill  should  pass  to 
| day,  and  therefore,  moved  that  the  committee  rise 
i for  ihe  purpose  of  otferiog  a resolution  to  close  the 
debate  this  evening.  The  committee  rose  by  the 
tellers’ count,  87  to  84,  and  Ihe  resolution  announced 
was  moved  accordingly.  A motion  to  lay  it  upon  the 
tahle  was  lost,  and  the  main  question  was  then  se- 
conded and  the  resolution  agreed  to.  One  half  hour 
only  was  allowed  to  debate  the  bill,  and  the  floor 
wa9  given  to  a member  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Giles  expressed  himself  as  not  satisfied  with 
the  bill,  and  was  in  favor  ol  an  amendment  which 
would  improve  it.  He  preferred  that  the  government 
should  borrow  money,  and  not  issue  treasury  notes, 
going  from  broker’s  shop  to  broker’s  shop  to  raise 
money.  When  the  19th  section  was  reached  he 
should  move  to  strike  it  out  and  to  impose  a tea  and 
coffee  tax  of  20  per  cent,  instead,  the  same  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year  and  no  longer.  If  our  country 
could  not  go  into  market  and  raise  $23,000,000,  no 
specific  pledge,  (the  pledge  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sales  ol  the  public  lands),  would  enable  ijs  to  do  it. 
1 hose  who  had  already  loaned  the  government  mo- 
ney were  as  much  entitled  to  a specific  pledge  as 
those  who  might  borrow  money  hereafter.  It’ was 
a useless  pledge  moreover,  as  the  soldiers  were  to 
receive  such  vast  amounts  as  would  make  it  of  no 
avail.  He  was  opposed  to  making  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States  a broker’s  shop,  as  it  would  in  this 
wholesale  issue  ol  paper  money.  The  present  re- 
venue system  of  the  country  did  not  hold  out  any 
hope  that  there  would  he  a surplus  of  revenue  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  war  with  Mexico  was 
our  war,  was  a just  war,  and  the  ordinary  receipts 
of  the  treasury  were  insufficient  to  carry  it  on.  VVe 
were,  therefore,  bound  to  lay  additional  taxes  and 
open  new  sources  of  revenue,  and  he  should,  there- 
loie,  at  the  proper  time  move  the  amendment  which 
had  been  read.  When  the  government  told  the  people 
in  lime  ol  war  that  more  taxes  were  necessary,  the 
people  would  not  object  to  this  imposition  of  duty. 

1 bey  were  the  luxuries  of  lile,  arid,  according  to  the 
secretary  ol  the  treasury,  would  yield.  $2,590,09(1  at 
least.  Some  one  bad  said  II  at  a general  increase  of 
tax  of  live  per  cent,  upon  all  the  schedules  of  the 
lanli  oi  i846  would  yield  a large  amount  of  revenue. 
But  lie  did  not  believe  it,  and  was  opposed  to  any  such 
lnu iscrnninale  imposition  of  duties.  It  might  be,  and 
he  believed  was  so,  that  some  of  the  articles  payin’- 
20  per  cent,  might  be  made  to  pay  30  per  cent,  and 
some  in  the  10  per  ceut.  schedule  might  be  advanced 
lo  20  percent.  Mr.  Giles  was  cut  down  by  the  re 
solution  lor  which  he  had  voted,  and  was  in  the 
midst  ol  a sentence. 

Mr.  McHenry,  of  Ky.  proposed  $10,000,000,  in- 
stead ol  23,000,000  ol  treasury  notes  Lost.  Also 
that  notes  ol  as  low  a denomination  as  $20  be  issued. 

Air.  Win thr op,  ol  Mass,  proposed  $19,0000  000 
instead  ol  $u3,U90,000.  Lost.  Mr.  W.  also  pro 
posed  a limitation  ol  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the 
loan  to  1857,  instead  ol  1867. 

An  amendment  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
suiy  not  lo  keep  out  more  than  fifteen  millions  at  any 
one  tune  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  Giles  lound  all  his  amendments  rejected,  one 
by  one,  umil  he  came  to  his  proposition  lor  the  im- 
position of  a tax  upon  tea  and  coffee. 

Mr.  Suivyer,  ot  Onio,  asked  if  the  amendment  was 
in  order,  f be  chair  decided  luat  it  was  not,  except 
as  a new  section. 

Mr.  Ashinun,  of  Mass,  offered  an  amendment  that 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crimes, 
should  not  exist  in  Mexico.  The  chair  ruled  this 
amendment  not  in  order,  and  was  sustained  a large 
vole. 

Mr.  Giles  renewed  his  amen  Iment  imposing  a tax 
upon  lea  and  coffee  as  an  independent  section,  and  it 
was  rejected,  75  lo  58. 

A duty  ol  tew  per  ceut.  upon  the  free  list  was  mov- 
ed and  rejected,  and  alter  many  other  amendments 
had  been  proposed,  a motion  was  made  that  the  com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr.  Pollock,  of  Penn,  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
lari  If  of  1846,  and  the  substitution  of  tne  tariff  of 
1842.  Ruled  lo  be  out  of  order,  with  a score  of 
similar  amendments. 

Mr.  Rockwell  proposed  that  as  the  issue  of  Ihe 
$23,000,U90  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the  sub-treasu- 
ry bill,  that  the  same  be  repealed.  Ruled  out  of 
order. 

1 he  bill  at  half  past  four  o’clock,  was  reported  to 
the  house,  and  the  amendments  in  committee  agreed 
lo,  (none  of  them  important.)  The  bill  was  then 
read  a third  time  and  pa-sed,  under  the  spur  of  the 
previovs  question,  yeas  166,  nays  22. 

Wisconsin.  The  speaker  laid  belore  the  house  a 
communication  from  the  governor  of  Wisconsin,  co- 
vering the  constitution,  which  was  laid  upon  the  table 
and  ordered  to  oe  printed.  The  house  then  adjourn- 
ed. 


Friday,  Jam.  22.  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky-  asked  leave  to 
rep  >ri  a bill  from  tbs  select  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
erred die  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  army  and 
fir  granting  bounty  lands  to  soldiers.  Mr.  Boyd  asked 
that  the  bill  be  printed  and  made  the  special  order  of 
the  day  for  Monday,  assented  to  by  yeas  111.  nays  55. 

Peace  with  Mexico  Mr-  Stephens,  of  Ga.  asked  leave 
to  offer  a resolution  which  he  wished  to  have  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  The  resolution  was  read: 

IVhereas,  It  is  no  less  desirable  that  the  interest  and 
honor  of  our  country  should  be  cordially  sustained  and 
defended  so  long  as  the  present  war  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  continues  to  exist,  than  that  the  conflict  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  but  should  be  terminated 
so  soon  as  an  honorable  peace  can  be  obtained-. 

And  whereas  it  is  believed  that  a diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  to  a considerable  extent  as  to  the  ultimate  aims 
and  objects  for  which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted;  and 
it  being  proper  that  this  matter  should  be  settled  by  the 
clear  expression  of  the  legislative  will  solemnly  proclaim- 
ed to  the  world. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled, that  the  present  war  with  Mexico  was  not  waged 
with  a view  lo  conquest  or  the  dismemberment  of  that 
Republic  by  the  acquisition  of  any  portion  of  her  territory. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  17. 
States  to  terminate  hostilities  upon  terms  honorable  to 
both  parties — embracing  a liberal  settlement  on  our  part 
of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  proper  and  rightful 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  full  recognition  and  proper 
provision  on  her  part  for  all  the  just  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens— the  whole  to  be  adjudged  by  negotiation  to  be  in- 
stituted and  effected  according  to  the  constitutional  forma 
ot  each  government  respectively. 

Objections  being  interposed,  Mr.  S.  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules,  but  by  nays  83,  yeas  76,  the  house  refused  to 
suspend. 

The  house  took  up  the  private  calendar,  and  after  pro- 
gress, adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jav.  23.  The  house  resolved  hereafter  to 
meet  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Post  routes  in  Texas.  The  bill  for  establishing  poat 
routes  in  Texas,  was  taken  up  and  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amendment  that  the 
possage  of  this  act  should  not  be  considered  as  aettling 
the  question  of  boundary. 

Mr.  Pillsbury,  of  Texas,  spoke  strenously  against  the 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  state  of 
Texas.  After  speeches  from  various  members,  pro  and 
con,  Mr.  Vinton's  amendment  was  rejected  by  yeas  67, 
nays  97;  and  tile  bill  was  then  passed  by  yeas  115,  nay* 
50. 

Resolutions.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Va.  offerred  ihe  following 
resolutions — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prosecute  the  exist- 
ing war  with  Mexico  with  all  possible  vigor  until  that  re- 
public consents  to  give  or  receive  proposals  for  an  honor- 
able and  permanent  peace. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  house]  will  peremptorily 
vole  men  and  m >ney  to  prosecute  tha  war  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved  further,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  connect 
with,  the  subject  of  the  war  and  subject  of  international 
policy  calculated  to  embarrass  the  vigorous  prosecution 
thereof.  Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Seaman,  of  N.  Y.,  offered  a bill  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  disabled  seamen,  which  was  refered  to  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs. 

Public  land  grants.  The  speaker  laid  before  the  house 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  and  a 
statement  from  the  lard  office,  from  which  it  appears 
the. following  States  have  received  grants  of  land  amount- 
ing to  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  acres — 

Onio,  1,978,016  acres 

Indiana,  2,339.092  “ 

Illinois,  1,649  024  “ 

Arkansas,  1,489,220 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  Y.  Y.  gave  notice  of  a bill  granting 
bounty  lands  to  the  4th  regiment  of  Infantry  serving 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday  Jan.  25.  Emigrant  paupers  transported 
from  Europe.  Mr.  Maclay,  presented  a memorial 
from  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  board  of  common 
council  of  t he  city  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the 
transshipment  from  the  alms  houses  and  prisons  of 
Germany,  and  Europe  , at  public  expense,  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals,  ar.d  praying  the  passage  of  a law 
to  effectually  prohibit  their  imposition  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Referred,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Seaman,  to  the  judicia- 
ry committee. 

Secretary  Walker,  and  unauthorized  custom  house  of- 
ficers. Mr.  Ralhbun,  rose  lo  a privileged  question. 
On  the  23d  Dec.  ult.,  he  had  offered  two  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  by  this  house  calling  for 
information  to  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  furnished, 
though  one  of  them  coulti  have  been  answered  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  other  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days. 

Considerable  emotion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Bayly,  Houston,  Cobb,  & c.  partook;  finally — 

Mr.  Bayly  presented  the  excuse  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  which  was  that  the  two  housea  of 
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congress  had  crowded  him  with  business,  and  so 
much  business  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  calls  that 
he  had  not  time  to  answer  them.  He  thought  they 
ought  not  to  be  answered,  and  had  so  told  the  secre 
lary  of  the  treasury.  He  had  indeed  said  that  he 
should  tffer  a resolution  rescinding  the  previous  call 
upon  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Carroll  of  N.  Y.  called  the  gentleman  to  or- 
der. The  house  gave  him  permission  to  stale  the 
lessons  of  the  secretary,  and  not  his  own  intentions. 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  necessary  that  the  gentle- 
man should  be  confined  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Bayly  said  he  had  done  so  as  far  as  was  prac 
ticable.  He  had  felt  himself  bound  to  say  that  the 
secretary  had  not  answered  because  the  calls  were 
so  numerous.  Mr.  Walker  had  told  him  that  he 
should  answer  them  according  to  their  importance. 
»nce. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Ky.  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  of  five  be  raised 
to  inquire  whether  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
failed  or  refused  to  furnish  to  this  house  any  infor- 
mation called  for  by  it  of  him,  and  also  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  such  failure  or  refusal,  and  that 
said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  report  to  this  house. 

The  vote  being  put,  and  the  presiding  officer 
reversing  his  previous  decision  to  entertain  the  reso- 
lution as  a privileged  question,  and  casting  his  vote 
against  it,  the  house  thereby  refused  to  entertain  it. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Schenk  and 
Ralhbun , in  relation  to  the  secretary’s  contempt  ol 
tbe  positive  “direction-”  given  to  him  by  the  house, 
and  of  a rumor  of  his  having  said  he  would  not  an- 
swer it  until  the  close  of  the  session, 

Mr.  Davis  mowed  to  postpone  the  special  order, 
with  the  View  of  offering  his  resolutions  as  an  inde- 
pendent position. 

This  was  rejected  by  yeas  and  rays,  111  to  63,  and 
the  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the 
special  order. 

Pay  rf  the  army.  The  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers, musicians  and  privates 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  the  militia  and 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  same,  and  allowing 
them  bounty  land  in  certain  cases,  was,  taken  up  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  McClernand  in  the 
chair. 

The  bill  was  further  discussed  by  Mesrss.  Perry 
of  Md.,  Houston  of  Ala.,  and  Thomatson  of  Ky. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  house  adopted 
a resolution  to  terminate  farther  debate  on  the  bill 
at  2 o’clock  to-morrow. 

Increase  of  light  artillery.  Mr.  Haralson, from  mili- 
tary committee, introduced  a biil  to  add  in  each  of  the 
regiments  of  artillery  two  companies,  and  the  presi- 
dent to  be  empowered  to  designate  four  additional 
companies,  one  in  each  regiments,  to  be  equipped  as 
light  artillery,  besides  those  authorized  by  act  of 
March,  2d  1821,  and  which  when  mounted  to  re- 
ceive same  pay  as  do  the  dragoons.  Also  to  allow 
additional  rations  to  the  adjutant  general,  and  to  the 
quartermaster  general. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Miss.,  present- 
ed the  credentials  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Ellett , elec- 
ted to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Davis,  elected  a colonel  in  the  Mississippi 
regiment  of  volunteers.  The  new  member  was  qual- 
ified and  took  his  seat,  and  the  house  went  into  com 
mittee  of  the  whole,  and  tdok  up  the  bill  for  tiie 
e Increase  of  the  pay  oj  the  army.  The  bill  was  open  to 
debate  until  2 o’clock  under  the  order  adopted. 

Mr.  McDowell,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Ilarmanson,  of 
La.  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  tbe  bill. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Wick,  of  la., 
who  expressed  the  hope  that  the  invading  army  of 
Mexico  shall  yet  be  place, d by  the  president  under 
tbe  orders  of  some  individual  of  his  own  political 
party  instead  of  the  command  of  officers  who  are 
whig  in  principle  and  under  whom  the  war  may 
otherwise  “frizzle  out.” 

Mr.  Smith  of  III.,  Pollock,  of  Pa.,  and  Boyd,  con- 
tinued the  debate. 

The  committee  being  without  a quorum,  the  house 
adjourned. 


LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  TAYLOR. 


We  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  letter, 
which  tells  its  own  story  too  well  to  need  any  com- 
ment. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  its  heroic  writer, 
whose  courage  and  judgment  are  equalled  only  by 
his  honesty  and  modesty,  to  stale  that  it  was  written 
to  a near  friend  and  relative,  now  resident  in  this 
city,  endeared  to  him  by  very  many  years  of  person- 
al intimacy,  to  whom  he  unbosoms  all  his  purposes, 
cpii  ji  ns,  and  frplinfj,  will  put  the  least  reserve. — 
3 I.l  ; l !•  i <J  *.  i -i.l*i  i h have  taken  ti  c liberty  of  mak- 


ing public  a communication  of  this  nature,  did  not 
the  recent  manifestations  of  the  envious  malignity 
of  the  administration  and  its  servants  and  friends 
towards  the  man  who  alone  has  saved  them  and  the 
country  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness, 
ignorance,  and  incapacity,  make  it  necessary  and  just 
that  the  object  of  their  base  detraction  should,  at 
this  ci  ideal  moment,  be  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
by  the  whole  people,  in  his  own  simple  and  honest 
language.  We  have  more  of  this  sort  to  communi- 
cate, and  shall  soon  be  able  to  show  that,  in  his  de- 
fence against  his  own  secret  personal  enemies  and 
selfish  detractors,  as  well  as  against  the  armed  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  the  old  hero  of  the  Rio  Grande 
is  ever  “Rough  and  Ready.”  (AT.  Y.  Express. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation,  or  invasion, 
Monterey,  Mexico,  JVov.  5,  1846. 

My  dear  ******* 

Your  very  kind  and  acceptable  letter  of  the  31st 
of  August,  #*##*#•**  reached  me 
only  a short  time  since  for  which  I beg  leave  to  ten- 
der to  you  my  sincere  thanks.  [A  few  confidential 
remarks  on  certain  public  transactions  are  here 
omitted] 

After  considerable  apparent  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Qr.  Master’s  department,  in  getting  steamboats 
into  the  Rio  Grande  adapted  to  its  navigation.!  suc- 
ceeded, towards  the  latter  part  of  August,  in  throw- 
ing forward  to  Camargo,  (a  town  situated  on  the 
San  Juan  river,  three  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  R.io  Grande,  on  the  west  side,  nearly  500  miles 
from  Brazos  Island  by  water  and  200  by  land,  and 
140  from  this  place,)  a considerable  depot  of  provi- 
sions, ordnance,  ammunition,  and  forage,  and  then, 
having  brought  together  an  important  portion  of  my 
command,  I determined  on  moving  on  this  place. — 
Accordingly,  after  collecting  1,700  pack  mules,  with 
their  attendants  and  conductors,  in  the  enemy’s 
country,  (the  principal  means  of  transportation  for 
our  provisions,  baggage,  &c.,)  I left,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  to  join  my  advance,  which  had  preceded 
me  a few  days  to  Serralvo,  a small  village  75  miles 
on  the  route,  which  1 did  on  the  9th,  and,  after  wait- 
ing there  a few  days  for  some  of  the  corps  to  get 
up,  moved  on  and  reached  here  on  the  19th,  with 
6,250  men — 2,700  regulars,  the  balance  volunteers. 
For  what  took  place  afterwards,  I must  refer  you  to 
several  reports, — particularly  to  my  detailed  one  of 
the  9th  ult.  I do  not  believe  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington are  at  all  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  terms  of  capitulation  entered  into  with  the 
Mexican  commander,  which  you  no  doubt  have  seen, 
as  they  have  been  made  public  through  the  official 
organ,  and  copied  into  various  other  newspapers.  1 
have  this  moment  received  an  answer  (lo  my  des- 
patch announcing  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  same,)  from  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  stating  that  “it  was  regretted  by  the 
president  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  insist  on  tbe 
terms  1 had  proposed  in  my  communication  to  the 
Mexican  commander,  in  regard  to  giving  up  the 
city,” — adding  that  “the  circumstances  which  dictat- 
ed, no  doubt  justified  the  change.”  Although  the 
terms  of  capitulation  may  be  considered  too  liberal 
on  our  part  by  the  president  and  his  advisers,  as  well 
as  by  many  others  at  a distance,  particularly  by  those 
who  do  not  urdersland  the  position  which  we  occu- 
py d,  (otherwise  they  might  come  to  a different  con 
elusion  in  regard  lo  the  mattei,)  yet,  on  due  reflec- 
tion, 1 see  nothing  to  induce  me  to  regret  the  course 
I pursued. 

The  proposition  on  the  part  of  General  Ampudia, 
which  had  much  to  do  in  determining  my  course  in 
the  matter,  was  based  on  the  ground  that  our  govern- 
ment had  proposed  to  his  to  settle  existing  difficul- 
ties by  negotiation,  (which  1 knew  was  the  case, 
without  knowing  the  result,)  which  was  then  under 
consideration  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  which 
he  (Gen.  Ampudia,)  had  no  doubt  would  result  fa- 
vorably, as  the  whole  of  his  people  were  in  favor  of 
peace.  If  so,  1 considered  the  further  effusion  of 
blood  not  only  unnecessary,  but  improper.  Their 
force  was  also  considerably  larger  than  ours;  and 
from  the  size  and  position  of  the  place,  we  could  not 
completely  invest  it;  so  that  the  greater  portion  of 
their  troops,  if  not  the  whole,  had  they  been  disposed 
lo  do  so,  could,  any  night,  have  abandoned  the  city, 
at  once,  entered  the  mountain  passes,  and  effected 
their  retreat, — do  what  w e could!  Had  we  been  put 
to  the  alternative  of  taking  the  place  by  storm, 
(which  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  succeeded 
in  doing,)  we  should  in  all  probability,  have  lost  fifty 
or  one  hundred  men  in  killed,  besides  the  wounded,— 
which  I wished  to  avoid,  as  there  appeared  lo  be  a 
prospect  of  peace,  even  if  a distant  one.  I also 
wished  to  devoid  the  destruction  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, which  must  have  been  very  great,  had  the 
storming  process  hrrp  resorted  to.  Besides,  they 


had  a very  large  and  strong  fortification,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  which,  if  carried  with  the  bay- 
onet, must  have  been  taken  at  great  sacrifice  of  life; 
and,  with  our  limited  train  of  heavy  or  battering  artil- 
lery, it  would  have  required  twenty  or  twenty  five 
days  lo  take  it  by  regular  approaches. 

That  they  should  have  surrendered  a place  nearly 
as  strong  as  Quebec,  w'ell  fortified  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skilful  engineers, — their  works  garnished 
with  forty  two  pieces  of  artillery,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  garrisoned  by  7,000  regu- 
lars and  2,000  irregular  troops,  in  addition  to  some 
thousand  citizens  capable  of,  (and  no  doubt  actu- 
ally) bearing  arms,  and  aiding  in  its  defence, — to  an 
opposing  force  of  half  their  number,  scantily  sup- 
plied w ith  provisions,  and  with  a light  train  of  artil- 
lery,— is  among  the  unaccountable  occurrences  of 
the  times. 

I am  decidedly  opposed  to  carrying  the  war  be- 
yond Saltillo  in  this  direction,  which  place  has 
been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Mexican  forces,  all 
of  whom  have  been  concentrated  at  San  Luis  Potosi; 
and  I shall  lose  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the 
former  as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  hostilities  refer- 
red to  expires, — which  1 have  notified  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  will  be  the  close  on  the  13th  in- 
stant, by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  are  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Ge- 
neral Scott)  under  the  necessity  of  “conquering  a 
peace,”  and  that  by  taking  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try , — we  must  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  take  that  place,  and 
then  march  on  the  city  of  Mexico.  To  do  so  in  any 
other  direction,  I consider  out  of  the  question.  But, 
admitting  that  we  conquer  a peace  by  doing  so — say, 
at  the  end  of  the  next  twelve  months — will  the 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure,  which  must  be  expend- 
ed in  doing  so,  be  compensated  by  the  same?  I think 
not — especially,  if  the  country  we  subdue  is  to  be 
given  up;  and  I imagine  there  are  but  few  individuals 
in  our  country  who  think  of  annexing  Mexico  to  the 
United  States. 

Ido  not  intend  to  carry  on  my  operations  (as  pre- 
viously stated)  beyond  Saltillo, — deeming  it  next  to 
impracticable  to  do  so.  It  then  becomes  a question 
as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
most  judicious  course  to  be  pursued  on  our  part, 
would  be  to  take  possession  at  once,  of  the  line  we 
would  accept  by  negotiation,  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  and  occupy  the  same, 
or  keep  what  we  already  have  possession  of;  and 
that,  with  Tampico,  (which  I hope  to  take  in  the 
course  of  next  month,  or  as  soon  as  I can  get  the 
means  of  transportation,)  will  give  us  all  on  this  side 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  as  soon  as  I occupy  Sal- 
tillo, will  include  six  or  seven  states  or  provinces, 
thus  holding  Tampico,  Victoria,  Monterey.  Saltillo, 
Monclova,  Chihuahua,  (which  1 presume  General 
Wool  has  possession  of  by  this  time)  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Californias,  and  say  to  Mexico,  “drive  us  from 
the  country!” — throwing  on  her  the  responsibi- 
lity and  expense  of  carrying  on  offensive  war  at 
the  same  time  closely  blockading  all  her  ports  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Gulf.  A course  or  this  kind,  if  per- 
severed in  for  a short  lime,  would  soon  bring  her  to 
her  proper  senses,  and  compel  her  to  sue  for  peace 
provided  there  is  a government  in  the  country  suffi- 
ciently stable  for  us  to  treat  with,  which  I fear  will 
hardly  be  me  case  for  many  years  to  come.  With- 
out large  reinforcements  of  volunteers  from  the  U. 
States — say  ten  or  fifteen  thousand,  fthose  previous- 
ly sent  out  having  already  been  greatly  reduced  by 
sickness  and  other  casualties)  I do  not  believe  it 
would  be  advisable  to  march  beyond  Saltillo,  which 
is  more  than  200  miles  beyond  our  depots  on  the  Rio 
Grande — a very  long  line  on  which  to  keep  up  sup- 
plies (over  a land  route  in  a country  like  this)  for  a 
large  force,  and  certain  to  be  attended  with  an  ex- 
pense which  it  will  be  frightful  to  contemplate,  when 
closely  looked  into. 

From  Saltillo  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  next  place 
of  impoitance  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  is 
three  hundred  miles — one  hundred  and  forty  badly 
watered,  where  no  supplies  of  any  kind  could  be 
procured  for  men  or  horses.  1 have  informed  the 
war  department  that  20,000  efficient  men  would  be 
necessary  to  insure  success  if  we  move  on  that  place 
—(a  city  containing  a population  of  60,000,  where 
the  enemy  could  bring  together  and  sustain,  besides 
the  citizens,  an  army  of  50,000)  a force  which  1 ap- 
prehend will  hardly  be  collected  by  us  with  the  tram 
necessary  to  feed  it  as  well  as  to  transport  various 
other  supplies,  particularly  ordnance  and  munitions 
of  war. 

In  regard  to  the  armistice,  which  would  have  ex- 
pired by  limitation  in  a few  days,  we  lost  nothing  by 
it  as  we  could  not  move  even  now,  had  the  enemy 
continued  to  occupy  Saltillo;  for,sttange  to  say,  the 
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first  wagon  which  has  reached  me  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war  was  on  the  2d  instant,  the  same  day  on 
which  I received  from  Washington  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  my  despatch  announcing  the  taking  of  Mon- 
terey; and  then  1 received  only  ]25,sothatI  have 
been,  since  May  last  completely  crippled,  and  am 
still  so,  for  want  of  transportation.  After  raking 
and  scraping  the  country  for  miles  around  Camargo, 
collecting  every  pack  mule  and  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, I could  bring  here  only  80,000  rations, 
(fifteen  day’s  supply,)  with  a moderate  supply  of 
ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.,  to  do  which,  all  the  corps 
had  to  leave  behind  a portion  of  their  camp  equipage 
necessary  for  their  comfort,  and,  hi  some  instances, 
among  the  volunteers,  their  personal  baggage.  1 
moved  in  such  a way,  and  with  such  limited  means, 
that,  had  I not  succeeded,  1 should  no  doubt  have 
been  severely  reprimanded,  if  nothing  worse.  I did 
so  to  sustain  the  administration,  * * * 

• « # * • 

Of  the  two  regiments  of  mounted  men  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  who  left  their  respective 
states  to  join  me,  in  June,  the  latter  has  just  reached 
Camargo;  the  former  had  not  got  to  Matamoros  at 
the  latest  dates  from  there.  Admitting  that  they 
will  be  as  long  in  returning  as  in  getting  here,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  necessary  to  recruit  their 
horses)  and  were  to  be  discharged  in  time  to  reach 
their  homes,  they  could  serve  in  Mexico  but  a very 
short  time.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  made 
with  the  view  of  finding  fault  with  any  one,  but  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  with  which  1 have  had  to 
contend. 

Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Leon,  is  situated  on 
the  San  Juan  River,  where  it  comes  out  of  the  moun 
tains, — the  city  ( which  contains  a population  of  about 
twelve  thousand)  being  in  part  surrounded  by  them, 
at  the  head  of  a large  and  beautiful  valley.  The 
houses  are  of  stone  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  flat 
roofs,  which,  with  their  strongly  inclosed  yards  and 
gardens,  in  high  stone  walls  all  looped  for  musketry, 
make  them  each  a fortress  within  itself.  It  is  the 
most  important  place  in  Northern  Mexico,  (or  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  commanding  the 
only  pass  or  road  for  carriages  from  this  side,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  table  lands 
of  the  Sierra,  by  or  through  which,  the  city  of  Mexico 
can  be  reached. 

I much  fear  1 shall  have  exhausted  your  patience, 
before  you  get  half  through  this  long  and  uninterest- 
ing letter.  If  so,  you  can  only  commit  it  to  the 
flames,  and  think  no  more  about  it,  as  I write  in 
great  haste,  besides  being  interrupted  every  five 
minutes;  so  that  you  must  make  great  allowances 
for  blots,  interlineations  and  blunders,  as  well  as 
want  of  connection  in  many  parts  of  the  same. 

Be  so  good  as  to  present  me  most  kindly  to  your 
excellent  lady,  and  accept  my  sincere  wishes  for 
your  continued  health,  prosperity  and  fame. 

1 remain,  truly  and  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 


THE  TREASURY  NOTE  AND  LOAN  BILL. 


As  the  majoriiy  in  the  house  of  representatives  refused 
to  allow  any  u<  bate  whatever  upon  the  bill  authorizing  a 
loan  or  issue  ot  a>2d, 0UU, Oui),  one  ol  the  members  avail- 
ed himsdf  of  the  public  press  lo  send  remaiks  he  pre- 
pared for  die  occasion  to  me  public,  an  expedient  by  the 
way,  that  ought  to  and  soon  w ll  s-.pereede  much  of  the 
waste  of  the  tune  of  our  legisla  ive  Sessions-  Not  having 
room  lor  the  entire  article  in  this  number  vie  extract 
that  part  of  it  which  mostly  bears  upon  the  immediate  fi- 
nancial concerns  of  ihe  coumrj. 

TO  MY  CONSTIUENTS. 

I deem  it  my  duty  to  publish  the  following  speech, 
which  I had  prepared  to  deliver  on  the  floor  ol  the  liuuse 
of  representatives  of  the  United  Stales  on  ihe  bill  “au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  a loan,  and  lor 
other  purposes ’’  In  view  of  ihe  consiuuuonal  organi- 
zation ol  ihat  body,  a decent  regard  lo  public  opinion 
would  seem  to  require  dial  all  bills  aiithunzing.the  crea- 
tion ol  a national  debt  should  there  receive  a deliberate 
consideration.  Yei,  on  the  21st  day  of  January  insiani, 
a bill  lor  raising,  on  ihe  credit  of  die  Unued  Slates,  and 
u p'edge  of  die  public  domain,  ihe  large  .-um  of  ?p2j,uUU,- 
000  was  called  up  and  pui  on  iis  passage  by  die  arbiira 
ry  application  of  the  ‘ previous  question’’ — allowing  for 
discussion  just  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes! — without 
any  exposition  from  the  secretary  of  ihe  treasury — wnh- 
out  any  report  from  the  committee — without  any  expla 
nation  even  from  their  chairman  of  its  effects  upon  the 
credit  of  the  country,  its  currency,  or  its  business.  I pri- 
vately appealed  to  the  chairman  ol  die  committee  te- 
porting  the  bill  and  the  administration  members  to  post- 
pone its  passage  one  day  only,  in  order  to  give  me  and 
others  a chance  of  being  heard  on  iis  merits.  But  it  was 
unavailing — no  debate  could  be  permuted!  Thus  are 


the  most  important  measures,  deeply  involving  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  hurried  through 
the  house  without  discussion — without  illustration — 
whilst  day  after  day  is  frequently  consumed  on  some 
unimportant  or  frivolous  subject. 

If  this  system  continues  to  be  pursued,  die  house  ol 
representatives  might  be  superseded,  without  loss  or  in- 
convenience, by  the  treasurer  of  the  bureau,  which  dic- 
tates in  this  instance,  at  least,  its  legislation. 

\VM.  S-  MILLER, 

Representative  of  the  3 d Congressional  district  IV.  Y. 

Washington,  Jan.  22, 1847. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  comes 
into  the  market  of  the  world  for  a loan  of  $28,000, 
000!  He  must,  in  his  emergency,  apply  to  the  capi 
talists  of  his  own  country  or  of  Europe.  He  must 
negotiate  on  the  Exchange  of  London,  or  the  Bourse 
of  Paris,  or  in  Hollland,  or  he  must  be  accommoda- 
ted in  Wall  street,  State  street,  or  Chesnul  street. 
He  is  driven  to  deal  with  those  odious  monopolists, 
the  banks,  and  to  make  himself  at  home  with  bro- 
kers and  money  dealers.  The  country  is  in  war; 
and  must  have  money. 

Mr.  Walker  thon  must  go  to  capitalists,  and  the 
first  question  which  these  gentlemen  ask  him  is, 
“Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  stand  the  United  Slates 
securities?”  “Why,”  says  Mr  Walker,  “it  must  be 
confessed  they  are  but  poorly;  they  stood  at  115 
when  I took  hold  of  the  treasury;  and  now  1 find  they 
are  below  par!”  “But  what  other  inducement  can 
you  hold  out  than  a fall  of  about  one  per  cent,  a 
month  in  your  securities?  Give  us  some  better  proof 
of  your  financiering  skill,  Mr.  Walker.” 

“I  have  reduced  the  tariff,”  says  Mr.  Walker,  “till 
I find  1 cannot  get  along  wilh  the  ordinary  disburse- 
ments of  Government  without  a tax  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee.” “Good  again,”  says  the  capitalist.  “And 
what  else  have  you  done  to  facilitate  your  borrow- 
ing negotiation?”  ‘il  have  prevailed  upon  congress 
to  christen  sundry  strong  boxes  in  a certain  act  men- 
tioned ‘The  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates, and  to  set 
apart  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  for  the  spe- 
cial uses  of  the  government,  to  be  weighed  and 
counted,  and  piled  up  in  my  strong  boxes.” 

Such  are  the  inducements  which  the  sec’ry  of  the 
treasury  can  hold  out  lo  the  capitalists!  It  is  on  such 
arguments  he  goes  out  to  borrow  money.  The  dis- 
astrous result  of  his  measure  on  the  cre’dit  of  his 
country  has  no  influence  on  him,  and  he  obstinately 
persists  in  them,  in  contempt  of  the  experience  of 
mankind,  and  as  if  reckless  at  what  cost  to  the  na- 
tion he  should  avoid  the  humiliation  of  his  own  van- 
ity ahd  self-esteem.  War  to  the  knife  against  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  protected  industry!  — 
War  lo  the  knife  against  banking  institutions  and 
moneyed  men!  Crush  them,  trample  them,  strip 
them;  and  yet  go  to  them,  cap  in  hand,  and  modest- 
ly beg  a loan  of  $28,000,000,  which  would  enable 
the  treasury,  with  the  aid  of  their  strong  boxes  and 
clumsy  financiering,  to  beggar  half  the  business  men 
in  the  land. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  large  loans  to 
make.  With  the  increasing  expenses  of  a war  ex- 
tending dady  the  area  of  its  operations,  and  with  a 
remoter  prospect  of  concluding  it  than  we  had  at  its 
commencement,  it  is  idle  to  doubt  that  millions  on 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  required  for  its  prosecu- 
tion and  completion.  However  we  may  regard  this 
war,  it  will  be  carried  on.  Our  fleets  and  armies 
must  be  maintained;  supplies  will  be  voted  to  any 
and  every  extent  that  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  our  free  republic  will  be  added  to  the  long  list 
of  the  nations  which  have  squandered  their  substance 
in  wars  for  the  glory  of  their  rulers  and  the  entail- 
merit  of  poveriy,  distress,  debt,  and  dishonor  upon 
the  people. 

The  Mexican  war  will  continue  a',  an  annual  ex- 
ptnseof  $50,000,000.  And  1 am  only  anxious  that 
it  should  be  conducted  at  the  cost  of  those  who  are 
waging  it,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  the  rising  or  coin 
mg  generations.  You  cannot  legislate  public  stocks 
into  a value  which  they  do  not  intrinsically  possess, 
and,  by  merely  passing  a loan  bill,  whether  of  stocks 
or  treasury  notes,  you  cannot  substantially  relieve  the 
dislresaes  of  the  secretary.  By  giving  Mr.  Walker 
authority  merely  to  bestow  money,  you  are  doing 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  retrieve  the  waning 
credit  and  honor  of  the  country.  You  are  doing 
nothing  to  increase  public  confidence,  or  lo  enable 
him  to  borrow  the  fiist  dollar  with  any  additional 
facility.  We  may  go  on,  sir,  and  raise  the  mon- 
ey in  spite  of  a reduced  tariff,  in  spite  of  a sub-trea- 
sury, in  spile  of  a war  with  Mexico,  in  spite  of  in- 
creased expenditures  and  an  increased  debt.  In 
spite  of  any  and  all  these  evils,  on  some  terms  or 
other,  in  some  market  out  or  other, the  United  Slates 
can  get  all  the  money  they  want  for  this  war,  or  any 
other  war  in  which  they  may  be  unfortunately  enga- 
i ged.  It  is  not  the  withholding  of  a petty  tax  upon 


tea  and  coffee;  it  is  not  the  waging  of  a war  of 
conquest  and  aggrandizement;  it  is  not  the  accum- 
ulation of  blundering  and  stupid  measures  of  public 
policy,  moral,  miluaiy,  financial;  it  is  not  any  one  of 
these  causes,  nor  all  combined,  that  can  utterly  des- 
troy the  credit  of  twenty  millions  of  people,  backed 
by  the  resources  of  a continent,  and  enjoying  the 
markets  of  the  world.  1 admit,  however,  that  these 
combined  causes  may  compel  even  the  United  Statei 
to  raise  money  at  desperate  sacrifices, and  at  discred- 
itable rates;  at  sacrifices  too  desperate  and  rates 
too  discreditable  to  authorize  us  to  pass  this  bill,  or 
any  similar  bill,  ichilst  these  causes  are  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

I am  ready,  however,  to  vote  supplies  to  any  ex- 
tent  the  administration  may  ask.  The  credit  and 
honor  of  the  country  must  be  sustained,  cost  what  it 
may.  The  bill  specially  provides  that  none  of  the 
proposed  loan,  or  slocks,  or  notes,  shall  be  issued  at 
less  than  par.  Do  we  not  all  know,  sir,  Ihe  impossibility 
of  giving  a fictitious  value  to  public  securities  by  le- 
gislation? This  game  has  been  tried  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  laws  have  been  passed  makiog  it  penal 
in  subjects  to  refuse  the  paper  money  of  government 
at  its  face.  United  States  stocks  are  now  selling  at 
97.  Will  they  rise  when  Mr.  Walker  sends  a new 
supply  of  them  into  market?  But,  if  the  stocks 
do  not  rise,  where  is  Mr.  Walker  to  get  the  money 
from?  Borrow  it  on  a pledge  of  treasury  notes!  He 
cannot  sell  at  less  than  par;  but  the  act  is  intended  to 
give  him,  I believe,  authority  to  pledge  the  treasury 
notes  at  par,  and  to  obtain  such  3urns  on  them  as  he 
can.  He  can  pledge  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
six  per  cent,  alpar,  and  receive  thereon  only  $85,000 
or  $50,000,  as  he  can  bargain,  leaving  the  difl'erence 
as  adddilional  security.  If  such  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  last  clause  of  the  fourth  section,  it  is  a4use- 
less  one. 

But  when  he  has  pledged  all  that  the  capitalists 
can  take  of  hi  n,  what  then?  He  will  pay  public 
creditors  with  them — he  will  buy  wilh  them.  How, 
Mr.  Chairman?  Will  he  force  those  creditors  to 
take  treasury  notes  selling  at  97  or  90  lor  their  face 
in  specie?  This  is  out  of  the  question.  How  then? 
Why  he  must  pay  just  as  much  more  in  treasury 
notes  as  the  treasury  notes  are  bringing  in  the  mar- 
ket less  than  par.  If  the  notes  are  at  ten  per  cent, 
discount,  the  war  and  navy  departments  are  charged 
just  ten  per  cent,  more  for  the  articles  they  purchase 
than  is  paid  by  those  who  deal  in  the  common  curren- 
cy of  the  country,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.  This  provision  by  law,  that  these  notM 
should  never  be  sold  at  less  than  par,  would  be  well 
enough  if  we  could  also  provide  that  they  should 
never  he  worth  less  than  par.  Suppose  an  individ- 
al  merchant  should  lake  the  ground  that  he  would 
never  pay  more  thad  six  per  cent,  for  money,  and 
money  is  worth  ten  percent.  He  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  borrow,  but  adheres  to  his  determina- 
tion; he  goes  to  the  wall  of  course.  He  fails.  The 
government  can  no  more  keep  its  notes  at  par,  when 
they  are  not  worth  par,  than  a merchant  can. 

1 will  hope,  therefore,  that  the  provision  for  pledg- 
ing at  least,  may  be  stricken  out.  Let  the  secreta- 
ry go  into  the  market  as  any  merchant  in  good  cre- 
dit would  do — get  his  money  openly  and  fair* 
ly  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  country  will  have 
to  pay  what  it  is  worth  in  one  shape  or  other.  Wo 
all  know  that.  Let  it  be  done  in  the  light  of  day. — 
Let  the  people  see  it.  Do  not  disguise  it  by  shuf- 
fling about  wilh  pawn  brokers,  and  by  huckstering 
with  public  creditors. 

Sir,  1 intend  to  vote  the  supplies,  whatever  shape 
the  bill  may  take  a protecting  against  |the  means  by 
which  they  are  raised,  and  exposing  these  flagrant 
absudities  to  the  people.  For,  sir,  though  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  minority  in  this  house  to  control 
events:  though  we  cannot  avert  the  evils  which 
threaten  us;  though  we  cannot  save  the  credit  and 
honor  of  the  country;  though  we  cannot  put  aside 
he  burdens  which,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  war 
always  binds  upon  the  neck  of  the  people;  yet  we 
can  show  the  people  how  and  why  it  is  that  they 
suffer,  and  call  lo  a fearful  reckoning  the  authors  and 
architects  of  all  this  mischief.  Suppose  we  pass 
this  bill.  Mr.  Walker  himself  tells  us  that  without 
a “lax  upon  lea  and  coffee”  he  shall  be  hard  pushed 
lo  gel  his  money  on  decent  terms.  And  why,  sir? 

First  of  all,  on  account  of  the  Subtreasury.  I 
do  not  propose  lo  examine  in  detail  the  objections 
to  this  barbarous  system  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  public  moneys;  though  it  strikes  al  the  root  of  ci- 
vilization, and  lends  all  the  aid  and  authority  of  our 
great  republic  lo  the  undoing  of  that  credit  and  con- 
fidence among  men  which  have  been  for  centuries 
the  substitutes  for  gold  and  silver,  and  have  multi- 
plied to  an  indefinite  extent  the  resources  and  the 
comforts  of  mankind,  ll  is  enough  for  me,  sir,  that 
on  its  first  suggestion  it  met  with  the  decided  con- 
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emnation  of  our  people.  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  an 
appeal  to  the  “sober  second  thought”  of  that  people, 
and  the  answer  was  more  emphatic  and  more  indig- 
nant than  at  first.  ]t  swept  from  the  board  all  the 
men  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  introdu- 
cing and  recommending  this  odious  and  despotic 
measure.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  people  pronoun- 
ced against  it,  and  it  was  dead  and  buried,  as  we 
all  thought,  in  the  common  grave  of ‘obsolete  ideas.’ 
No  one  seriously  imagined  that  any  sane  politician 
would  attempt  to  revive  it:  and  jet  one  of  the  first 
measures  of  this  administration  and  of  this  congress, 
among  many  other  equally  extreme  and  violent  man- 
ifestations of  party  feeling  and  puipose,  was  to  set 
this  machine  agoing  again,  armed  with'all  its  origi- 
nal powers  of  destruction.  And,  in  Heaven’s  name, 
for  what  possible  good  purpose?  What  evil  was  it  to 
remedy?  What  desirable  result  was  it  to  accomplish? 
What  was  it  but  a monstrous  project  to  sever  the 
mutual  moneyed  relations  and  dependencies  of  the 
people  and  the  government?  What  was  it  but  the 
introduction  of  settled  and  permanent  distinctions 
between  the  currency  of  the  community  and  the  cur 
rency  of  its  rulers?  What  but  the  annihilation  of 
those  financial  sympathies  between  the  head  and  the 
members  of  the  body  politic,  which  can  best  give,  or 
that  can  alone  give,  life  and  impulse  to  the  whole? — 
What  but  vesting  in  the  great  financial  operator  of 
the  country  a monopoly  of  the  coin,  and  thus  an  un- 
limited control  over  all  our  business  and  enterprise? 
What  but  giving  to  politicians  in  place  an  absolute 
money  poioer  uncontrollable,  irresponsible,  to  attain 
which  we  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  improvements 
and  the  experience  of  ages,  andsacrfieed  the  business 
and  hopes  of  the  nation? 

Why,  sir,  what  a spectacle  does  this  legislation 
exhibit!  We  are  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  by  the  agencies  of  the  printing  press 
and  the  steam  engine  in  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  the  interchange  of  communication,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  profit  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  all 
time  and  space.  What  has  been  done  in  past  ages 
is  laid  up  for  us  and  spread  abroad  in  the  land. — 
What  it  doing  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
civilization  travels  with  almost  lightningcelerity  from 
nation  to  nation.  Never  was  a people  belter  situa- 
ted than  ours  are  to  know  and  profit  by  every  thing 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  accomplished  or  can  de- 
vise for  the  amelioration  of  our  condition  and  the 
general  progress  of  our  race.  We  had  largely  pro- 
fited by  our  noble  opportunities  We  had  seen  a 
system  of  confidence  and  credit,  supplanting  the 
hard-money  system  of  earlier  and  ruder  ages,  sub- 
stituting an  inexpensive  scrip  of  paper  for  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  in  conducting  the  complicated  trans- 
actions of  mankind,  and  carrying  millions  on  mil- 
lions from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other 
by  a mere  stroke  of  the  pen.  Gold  in  New  York 
gave  us  credit  at  Canton;  credit  in  New  Yoik  or 
Canton  gave  us  credit  in  London  or  New  Orleans. — 
Thus  the  decreasing  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
did  not  diminish  the  general  circulation  of  the 
world.  The  deficiencies  of  gold  and  silver  were  made 
good  by  the  immaterial  substitute  and  representative 
of  property  that  existed  and  still  exists  in  the  shape 
of  commercial  confidence  and  credit.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  these  substitutes  for  the  precious 
inetals — the  equally  precious  substitutes  of  integrity, 
enterprise,  skill,  ingenuity — we  have  seen  the  le- 
sources  and  energies  of  this  country  developed  to  an 
extent  that  with  the  old  currency  of  the  world  would 
have  been  impracticable,  and  under  any  system  of 
things  is  almost  incredible.  It  is  because  men  have 
had  confidence  in  each  other  and  their  government, 
and  because  the  masses  throughout  the  world  have 
had  confidence  in  our  free  institutions,  and  because 
wa  have  been  able  to  give  form  and  substance  to  this 
confidence  by  a cheap  instead  of  a costly  represen- 
tive,  that  from  three  millions  of  people  we  have  be- 
come twenty  millions — that  from  an  impoverished 
and  exhausted  confederacy  of  thirteen  states,  we 
have  become  the  mighty,  rich,  and  powerful  empire 
that  we  now  are,  proudly  rivalling  the  only  free  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  eartti  that  has  profiled  to  the 
game  extent  we  have  by  these  improved  instruments 
and  agencies  of  commerce.  If  we  were  to  break  up 
our  noble  fleets  of  merchantmen,  strip  them  of  sails, 
and  explode  our  steam  engines,  and  undertake  to 
carry  on  our  immense  commerce  with  the  remotest 
nations  by  means  of  Roman  galleys  or  Indian  canoes, 
we  should  exhibit  but  a faint  type  of  the  fatuity 
which  contemplates  the  abandonment  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  credit  system  and  a return  to  the  sole  use 
of  the  precious  inetals,  as  either  the  commercial  or 
popular  currency  of  the  country. 

And  now,  sir,  what  is  the  great  evil — the  para- 
mount, overshadowing,  insurmountable  evil — which 
results  from  the  repudiation  of  this  system  by  gov- 
ernment, and  the  return,  on  their  part,  to  the  bar- 
barOiH  \Y  tn  ..  hr.  I money?  Phr  great  blow  is  the 


withdrawal  of  the  aid  and  countenance  of  govern- 
ment from  the  system  of  confidence  and  credit.  If 
this  system  is  not  safe  for  the  government  it  is  not 
safe  for  the  people.  The  credit  system  rests  on  the 
mutual  trust,  favor,  and  sympathy  of  the  government 
and  the  people.  Both  must  have  an  interest  in  main- 
taining it.  Withdraw  from  it  the  countenance  of 
government,  to  that  extent  you  impair  its  efficiency 
and  usefulness,  and  to  the  same  extent  you  cripple 
the  energies  and  the  industrial  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple; all  classes  of  the  people,  sir — farmers,  mechan- 
ics, laborers,  manufacturers,  merchants.  This  inev- 
itably reacts  upon  the  government,  and  Mr.  Walker 
finds  this  reaction  when  he  goes  into  the  market  to 
borrow  money. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  topics  I have  thus  dis- 
cussed by  reference  to  details.  A merchant  myself, 
I know  something  practically  of  those  matters,  and 
we  may  say  pretty  safely  that  even  the  best  shoe 
makers  cannot  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  like 
him  who  wears  it. 

1 have  a statement  before  me  which  may  convince 
gentlemen  that  government  can  carry  on  all  its  op- 
erations with  the  same  facility  as  banks  and  mer- 
chants in  the  ordinary  currency  ofthe  country.  The 
operations  of  government  are  not  so  large  nor  of 
such  a nature  as  to  demand  any  different  or  any  bet- 
ter currency  for  their  transactions,  or  compel  then\ 
to  resort  to  any  legislation  exclusively  for  their  sup- 
posed benefit.  The  statement  to  which  I reler  is  a 
memorandum  of  the  business  of  only  six  of  the 
twenty-three  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  show- 
ing their  business  for  ten  consecutive  days  from  the 
first  to  the  10th  of  December,  inclusive.  The  sum 
total  of  receipts  for  that  period  exceeds  sixty  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sum  total  of 
payments  also  exceeds  sixty  millions — making  trans- 
actions exceeding  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-millions,  or  about  twelve  millions  a day. — 
On  all  these  transactions  there  was  received  and 
paid  out  in  specie  under  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  something  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a day.  The  vast  residue  was  received  and  paid  out 
without  disbursing  a single  dollar  of  coin,  and  this 
whole  business  completed  easily  in  the  banking  peri 
od  of  five  hours. 

Now,  sir,  if  the  sublreasury  system  is  necessary  or 
judicious  in  conducting  the  moneyed  operations  of 
the  government,  it  must  be  equally  wise  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  moneyed  affairs  of  individuals.  Suppose 
for  a moment  thatthe  $12,000,000  in  question  were 
daily  weighed  and  counted  in  the  six  banks  1 have 
mentioned,  bagged  or  barrelled,  and  carted  about  the 
city,  to  be  carted  back  again  probably  to  their  origi- 
nal places  o<  deposite.  To  all  this  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion must  ,be  added  the  loss  of  tune,  the  liability 
of  mistake  in  the  counting,  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  risk  of  dishonesty  in  the  carri- 
ers. 

And  when  we  reflect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
daily  twelve  millions  of  dollars  represent  transac- 
tions with  every  state  and  every  depot  of  provisions 
and  merchandise  in  the  Union,  and  with  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness  of  the  contrivances  by  which 
the  necessary  transfers  of  value  are  so  readily  effec- 
ted; and  we  cannot  but  still  more  wonder  at  the  ut- 
ter folly  aud  ignorance  which  would  withdraw  the 
government  of  this  country  from  the  enjoyment 
or  the  recognition  of  their  manifold  advantages. 

The  specie  basis  of  all  these  transactions  does  not 
exceed  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  vaults  of  the 
banks  to  which  1 have  referred.  The  actual  basis 
is  millions  of  property,  which  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  by  the  symbols  of  credit  ai  d confidence  in 
use  among  merchants.  Now,  this  specie  basis,  by 
the  sublreasury  act,  is  put  under  the  control  or  into 
the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  public  moneys  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  can  abstract  it  from  the 
banks,  and  pile  it  up  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  law  makes  it  imperative  on  him  to  re 
ceive  it,  and  nothing  else,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
public  dues,  arid  to  keep  it  after  it  is  collected  in  his 
own  coffers,  and  to  make  his  own  payments  in  it. — 
What  a stale  of  things  must  this  produce  in  time  of 
peace,  at  the  season  of  the  year, when  there  is  a large 
amount  of  duties  receivable.  Why,  sir  it  makes  gold 
and  silver  no  longer  a currency,  but  an  article  of 
mefehandire.  Specie  will  derive  a fictitious  value 
from  the  lact  of  there  being  large  amounts  wanted 
tor  the  payment  of  duties  at  the  custom-house, which 
must  be  paid,  and  for  which  gold  and  siver  must  be 
got  at  all  hazards.  The  law'  is  inexorable — there  can 
be  no  relief. 

Look  at  the  power  that  is  thus  given  to  a statute, 
that  must  have  its  operation  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  evil  may  be  postponed  by  neutral- 
izing evils.  The  curse  of  tne  subtreasury  may  be 
averted  by  wars,  and  the  expenditures  wars  bring 
with  them,  and  the  necessity  of  treasury  loans  and 


treasury  notes,  or  the  issue  in  other  words  of  gov- 
ernment paper,  receivable  in  the  payment  of  public 
dues.  This  course  of  things  may  for  a w hile  disarm 
the  subtreasury  of  some  of  its  mischief.  But  sooner 
or  later  the  mischief  must  come;  and  at  that  moment 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  hold  in  his  hand* 
the  destinies  of  the  trading  community. 

You  have  given  loan  act  of  yours  a power,  which 
it  will  inevitably  one  day  exercise,  despotic  over  pri- 
vate rights, commercial  interests,  and  the  general 
welfare — a despotism  more  monstrous  and  hideous 
than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  because 
there  is  no  human  discretion  or  human  charity  which 
can  be  invoked  to  arrest  its  career  of  widespread 
ruin.  It  is  only  your  intervention  which  can  prevent 
such  a calamity  as  I have  foreshadowed,  and  that 
must  anticipate  its  coming.  When  the  evil  is  at 
work  it  will  be  too  late. 

This  act,  sir,  must  and  will  be  repealed.  If  we 
are  wise  we  shall  repeal  it  ourselves.  Repealed  it 
will  be,  for  its  practical  inconvenience;  repealed,  as 
3-fissoLcial  absurdity;  repealed,  as  a relapse  into  the 
darkness  of  barbarism;  repealed,  as  at  variance  with 
the  habits  of  our  people,  and  a statute  insult  to  their 
Intelligence;  repealed,  as  a reproach  to  civilization 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Repealed  it  will  be — if 
not  by  the  present  or  the  next  congress,  at  furthest 
by  that  which  will  greet  the  advent  of  a new  admin- 
istration— an  administration  which  I hope  will  repair 
the  evils,  correct  the  blunders,  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  present,  and  exhibit  more  energy  and  de- 
votion in  works  that  may  benefit  and  bless  mankind 
that  the  present  lias  exhibited  in  its  works  of  over- 
throw, subjugation  and  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I remember  among  the  argument* 
urged  against  this  system  in  former  debates  was 
the  suggestion  that  it  created  one  currency  for  the 
office  holders  and  another  for  the  people,  and  tended 
to  monopolize  what  its  authors  called  the  better  cur- 
rency for  the  office  holders.  Now,  sir,  did  you  ever 
see  a pay  day  in  the  departments?  The  time  was  when 
a clerk  took  his  wages  in  a bit  of  paper,  perhaps  that 
he  could  put  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  which 
answered  his  purpose  without  any  inconvenience. — 
Now,  I am  informed,  his  monthly  or  quarterly  sti- 
pend is  sent  to  every  employer  of  the  government 
in  a canvass  bag,  which  is  kindly  loaned  him  by  the 
disbursing  officer  to  carry  home  his  ponderous  wa- 
ges in.  Each  of  these  bags  is  marked  and  number- 
ed, and  is  labelled  in  conspicuous  characters,  “bring 
back  the  bag!”  Mr.  Chairman,  I fancy  1 can  see 
this  interesting  procession,  on  the  first  or  last  day 
of  the  month,  as  the  case  may  be.  wending  their 
way  from  the  respective  government  buildings,  each 
member  of  it  bearing  his  bag.  They  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city,  paying  here  and  there  the  little 
monthly  bills,  and  soon  find  they  have  nothing  left 
but  their  bag9.  They  unite  again,  in  a melancholy 
procession  to  replace  their  empty  bags,  valued  one 
cent  each,  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
only  advantage  that  has  hitherto  accrued  to  the  office 
holders  from  the  introduction  of  the  sublreasury  ha* 
been  the  privilege  of  jpaying  their  debts  in  gold  and 
silver  and  of  “bringing  back  the  bag.”  The  trade*, 
men  who  receive  the  coin  deposite  a large  amount 
of  it  forthwith  in  their  banks,  while  some  little  of 
it  passes  into  the  general  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  confessed,  if 
we  can  credit  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  we  are 
grow  ing  so  immensely  rich  under  the  beneficent  op- 
eration of  the  new  tariff  that  we  ought  to  submit  to 
| all  these  absurdities  without  repining.  I do  suppose 
I sir,  that  no  country  ever  became  so  suddenly  enriched 
in  literally  less  than  no  time  by  the  operation  of  any 
legislative  act.  Jack’s  bean,  in  the  nursery  story, 
that  climbed  to  the  housetop  in  a single  night,  need 
excite  no  further  marvel  in  infant  minds.  Fairy 
tales  may  be  culled  henceforth  from  the  reports  of 
obr  secretary  of  the  treasury. 


MR.  BENTON’S  EXPOSITION. 


ON  THE  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  BILL. 


U.  S.  SENATE,  JANUARY  25,  1847. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  senate 
to  make  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  president  had  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a lieutenant  general  to  command  the  army  in 
Mexico,  and  with  which  appointment  his  name  had 
become  connected.  It  had  been  intimated,  he  said, 
on  the  floor  of  the  senate — hypothetically  to  be  sure, 
but  not  the  less  intelligibly  and  forcibly  on  that  ac- 
count— that  there  might  be  an  ulterior  and  covert 
design  in  the  proposition;  nothing  less  than  a design 
on  the  part  of  the  president  to  appoint  his  successor. 
The  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Badger,)  in 
his  speech  on  the  lieutenant  general  bill,  had  indulg- 
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ed  in  that  hypothesis;  and  as  no  supposition  could  be 
more  unfounded,  or  more  injurious  to  the  president 
or  to  the  public  service,  or  could  descend  from  a 
higher  source,  and  as  he  (Mr.  Benton)  happened  to 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  necessary  tothevin 
dication  of  the  president,  he  desired  to  make  an  ex- 
position which  would  show  the  supposition  to  be  un 
founded,  and  would  save  the  president’s  character 
and  the  public  service  from  the  injury  they  would 
sutler  if  the  intimation  was  allowed  to  go  out  un 
contradicted  from  the  floor  of  the  senate.  He  asked 
leave;  for,  a*  the  bill  for  the  lieutenant  general  was 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  as  he  would  not  have  it  taken 
up,  (and  would  not  speak  to  it  if  it  was,)  and  as  he 
did  not  choose  to  commit  the  irregularity  of  hang- 
ing a speech  on  some  irrelevant  bill,  he  must  throw 
himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  senate  for  leave 
to  make  the  exposition  of  facts  which  the  case  re- 
quired, and  which  the  intimation  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  rendered  necessary. 

Leave  w as  given,  and  Mr.  Benton  proceeded — 

1 feel  myself  called  upon  bv  the  remarks  of  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Badger,)  to  vin- 
dicate the  president  from  the  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous  design  which  the  hypothetical  observa- 
tions of  that  senator  would  attribute  to  him;  and 
shall  do  so  in  the  simple  t form  of  narrative,  re- 
peating to  the  senate  all  that  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  president  and  myself  in  relation  to  this 
appointment,  and  thereby  enabling  the  senate  and 
the  people  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  accusa- 
tion. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber last,  and  in  the  moment  that  1 was  aboul  setting 
out  to  the  west,  that  the  president  sent  for  me,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
ottering  me  a high  appointment.  He  named  it.  It 
was  the  mission  to  France,  then  becoming  vacant  by 
the  return  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  King,  of  Alabama.) 
so  long  an  ornament  lo  this  chamber.  I declined  the 
appointment,  and  for  reasons  which  had  induced  me 
to  decline  high  appointments  from  President  Jack- 
son  and  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Polk  was  kind  enough  to 
ask  uie  to  take  time  to  consider,  but  1 answered  him 
that  there  was  no  need  for  time;  that  the  answer 
would  still  be  the  same,  after  any  length  of  conside- 
ration; and  so,  with  thanks  for  the  honor  he  haJ 
done  me,  the  appointment  to  the  F rench  mission  was 
definitively  declined.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
September  last;  so  that,  at  that  time,  it  is  certain 
that  the  president  could  have  had  no  such  design  as 
has  been  attributed  to  him  by  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina — no  design  to  make  me  his  successor  by 
virlue  of  military  feats  to  be  performed  on  the  low 
lands  or  the  table  land  of  the  republic  of  Mexico. — 
On  the  contrary,  a fertile  imagination — such  as  the 
senator  Iron)  North  Carolina  so  happily  possesses — 
might  have  seen,  or  thought  it  saw,  in  this  proposed 
appointment,  a sort  of  political  deportation — some- 
thing like  an  exiling  and  burying  in  a foreign  court 
— for  a purpose  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  supposed.  1 say  an  inven- 
tive imagination  might  have  seen,  or  thought  it  saw, 
all  this.  Possessing  no  such  imagination,  1 saw  no 
such  thing.  And  taking  the  otter  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  made,  as  eminently  honorable  in  itself, 
and  a signal  evidence  of  the  president’s  confidence 
in  me,  and  good  will  for  me,  1 made  him  my  thanks 
for  it  privately,  as  1 now  do  publicly;  and  the  affair 
was  dropped.  This,]  repeat,  was  at  the  begining 
ol  September  last — only  three  months  before  the 
meeting  of  congress;  so  that,  at  that  time,  it  is  qnite 
clear  the  president  had  no  such  momentous  and  far- 
ful  design  as  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  lias  at- 
tributed to  him.  Up  to  that  time — up  to  the  first 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  1846— the  republic 
was  sale. 

immediately  after  refusing  the  mission  to  France 
I went  oil'  to  the  west,  was  gone  until  the  month  of 
November,  and  had  no  communication  of  any  kind, 
direct  or  indirect,  nor  upon  any  subject  whatever, 
w ith  President  Polk.  Tnis  makes  all  safe  again  for 
two  months  more.  ] returned  to  this  city  in  Novem- 
ber, where  my  family  was,  and  where  congress  was 
soon  lo  meet.  The  day  alter  my  arrival  1 called  upon 
the  president;  and  here  we  approach  the  dangerous 
ground!  For,  in  that  first  interview,  he  aclually 
asked  me  my  opinion  about  the  future  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  Mexican  war.  For  reasons  not  proper 
now  to  be  slated,  but  of  the  validity  of  which  the 
country  will  some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  j idg 
ing,  the  president  saw  fit  lo  ask  me  my  opinion  upon 
the  future  mode  of  conducting  lire  war.  This  re- 
quest did  not  strike  me  as  being  anything  strange 
or  unreasonable — either  unbecoming  in  him  to  make, 
or  for  me  lo  co  nply  with.  In  my  senatorial  capaci- 
ty 1 was  tiis  constitutional  adviser  on  many  great 
questions,  those  of  peace  and  war  inclusive.  In  my 
political  capacity,  1 was  the  supporter  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  ready  to  give  him  my  opinion  on  any 


subject.  As  chairman  of  the  senate’s  committee  on 
military  affairs,  amt  accustomed,  in  that  character,  to 
communicate  on  military  subjects  with  all  adminis- 
trations for  about  a quarter  of  a century  last  past, 

I saw  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  request  he  had 
made  to  implicate  either  of  us.  He  asked  me  for  my 
opinion  as  to  the  future  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

I gave  it  to  him,  first  in  speech,  face  to  face,  and  af- 
terwards in  writing.  Ami  here  it  is  [holding  up  a 
roll  of  paper]  for  1 choose  to  retain  the  original  for 
myself,  w hile  sending  a copy  to  him.  Here  it  is!  and 
at  the  proper  time  the  public  shall  see  it,  but  not 
now;  for  I do  not  belong  to  the  school  that  makes 
publication  of  plans  of  campaign — even  rejected  plans 
— in  time  of  war. 

The  president  approved  the  plan:  and  it  so  hap 
pened  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  required  a head  to 
the  army — one  head  to  the  whole  body — to  unite  and 
combine  the  whole  into  one  harmonious  and  consist- 
ent movement.  It  so  happened  also  that  enough  was 
known  of  the  ideas  of  the  two  highest  in  rank  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  know  that  their  plans  were 
different;  and  it  is  a maxim  of  fundamental  obser- 
vance in  war  that  no  general  is  to  be  required  to  ex- 
ecute a plan  whieh  he  disapproves  A new  com- 
mander became  indispensable;  and  as  any  new  ma- 
jor general  would  be  subordinate  to  all  now  in  com- 
misssion,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
creation  of  a new  rank,  superior  to  that  of  major 
general,  and  inferior  lo  the  constitutional  commander 
in  chief.  The  creation  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gene- 
ral, as  had  been  done  in  the  year  1798,  at  the  time 
of  the  expected  war  with  France,  was  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  This  rank  appeared  to  be  the  na- 
tural and  regular  derivation  from  the  president’s  own 
political  and  military  character,  and  the  proper  con- 
necting link  between  him  and  the  army.  As  presi- 
dent, he  was  both  the  civil  head  of  the  government 
and  the  military  head  of  the  army.  He  was  com 
marider  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the 
militia  or  volunteers  in  service.  They  were  all  then 
in  service,  and  in  a foreign  country.  He  could  not 
go  to  Mexico  to  command  in  person;  paramount  du- 
ties required  him  to  remain  here.  He  could  not  send 
orders  from  the  closet  in  this  city.  That  was  a folly 
of  which  there  had  been  no  example  since  the  time 
that  the  Prince  Eugene  (of  Savoy)  was  accustomed 
to  return  unopened,  at  the  end  of  the  campaigns,  all 
the  orders  which  the  Aulic  council  was  accustomed 
to  send  him  from  Vienna. 

The  president  was  bound  to  command:  he  could 
not  go  to  Mexico  lo  command  in  person;  and  he 
could  not  command  from  Washington.  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  which  reconciled  all  contradictions 
and  permitted  the  exercise  of  all  duties,  civil  and 
military,  was  the  appointment  of  a military  deputy — 
a legatus — a locum  tenens — a lieutenant  to  take  the 
place  of  the  constitutional  commander  in  chief  in 
the  field;  to  give  orders  in  his  name,  and  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  plans  and  movements,  while  the 
generals,  at  the  heads  of  divisions  or  columns,  would 
only  have  the  responsibility  of  execution.  This,  for 
reasons  too  well  known  to  require  rehearsal  in  this 
chamber,  it  was  thought  would  be  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  generals  of  highest  rank  in  our  army  in  Mex- 
ico; it  would  secure  their  rear  at  home,  and  leave 
them  free  to  contend  with  the  enemy  in  front.  It 
was  not  intended  to  diminish  the  fighting  vocation 
of  the  two  generals,  but  to  reconcile  and  accomplish 
two  desirable  objects,  namely,  the  execution  of  the 
president’s  plans,  and  the  release  of  the  major  gene- 
rals from  the  responsibility  for  plans  and  movements. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  office  of  lieutenant  general: 
as  to  the  proposed  officer , there  was  no  breach  of 
military  rule,  law,  etiquette,  or  propriety  in  the  pro- 
posed appointment.  The  office  was  original  and 
belonged  to  no  person.  The  president  had  a right 
to  nominate,  and  the  senate  lo  confirm,  whom  they 
pleased.  Personally,  1 would  take  no  concern  in  it. 
I only  asked  the  president  to  make  known  the  name 
intended  for  the  place  lo  the  members  of  congress, 
that  all  objections  to  the  officer,  as  well  as  to  the 
office,  should  be  open  to  full  inquiry.  I forbade  my 
friends  to  say  a word  on  my  account.  1 would  not 
say  a word  for  myself.  I would  even  obviate  a 
prominent  objection  by  reminding  any  one  that,  in 
1812,  I was  tbe  military  superior  ol  every  general 
now  in  the  service,  and  had  a right  to  have  com- 
manded the  whole  of  them  if  we  had  chanced  to 
serve  together. 

I was  then  colonel  ill  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  commissioned  by  President  Madison,  under  a 
law  of  congress,  arid  led  a regiment  of  my  own  rais- 
ing Irom  Tennessee  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  under 
General  Jackson,  to  meet  the  British  then  expected 
at  New  Orleans,  but  who  did  not  come  till  1814.  I 
was  then  of  a rank,  and  in  a position,  to  have  com- 
manded, if  we  had  met,  every  general  now  in  ser- 
vice. Even  in  the  regular  army,  1812,  1 was  lieu 
tenant  colonel  while  most  of  the  present  generals 


were  company  officers,  and  only  one  of  litem  of  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Yet  1 scorned  to  mention  these 
things,  even  to  bosom  friends,  while  the  measure 
was  depending,  and  only  do  it  now  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  president  from  a supposed  breach  of 
military  decorum  by  the  appointment  of  a citizen 
from  civil  life  (my  self  being  that  citizen)  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  as  would  imply  in  the  opinion  of 
the  senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Finally,  and  to  conclude  the  vindication  of  the 
president  in  this  particular,  I say  that  Mr.  Mr.  Polk 
is  not  the  first  president  who  proposed  to  give  me  the 
command  of  the  army  against  Mexico — that  Gen. 
Jackson  himself  proposed  it  in  1836,  vvhen  our  affairs 
with  that  country  looked  warlike;  and  that  then,  as 
now,  I agreed  to  take  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  having  fulfilled  my  task 
of  vindicating  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  from 
the  design,  hypothetically  imputed  to  him,  of  wish- 
ing to  appoint  his  successor,  in  my  person,  and  by 
means  of  this  lieutenant  generalship,  I might  close 
my  remarks:  but  as  my  name  has  been  coupled 
with  this  business,  and  as  1 have  remained  silent, 
and  even  left  my  seat,  while  the  measure  was  depend- 
ing, I must  now  take  leave  with  the  kind  indulgence 
of  the  senate,  to  proceed  a step  further,  and  to  say  a 
word  on  my  own  account;  and.  to  show  that  service, 
and  not  rank,  was  my  inducement  to  agree  to  the 
offer  of  the  president;  and  that  there  might  have 
been  cases  in  which  I would  not  have  accepted 
the  office  of  lieutenant  general  even  if  it  had  been 
created. 

I have  already  said  that  I will  not  now  show  what 
my  own  plan  was;  but  I can  say  of  it  that  it  was  a 
plan  which  looked  to  a result  and  promised  an  issue, 
and  that  briefly;  and  that  I would  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  plan  of  any  other  kind — nothing  to 
do  with  any  plan  that  contemplated  a long  and  mo- 
derate war,  or  a war  of  masterly  inactivity,  or  ol 
retreat  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  or  of  defending  a line, 
or  of  attack  upon  the  idle  and  solitary  castle  of  San 
Juan  of  Ulua — especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season  for  the  black  vomit.  In  no  one  of  these 
cases  would  1 have  been  lieutenant  general,  or  cap- 
tain general,  or  major  general,  or  colonel  general, 
or  any  other  sort  of  a general  that  ever  was  heard 
of.  I know  very  well  that  the  president  had  no  idea 
of  any  one  of  these  most  amiable  plans;  but  there 
is  a way  to  give  him  an  idea  of  them,  and  even  to 
force  them  upon  him;  and  that  would  be,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  deny  ing  him  the  means  of  doing  any 
thing  else. 

1 shall  not  state  my  plan;  but  I will  say  of  it,  that, 
besides  intending  a result,  it  proposed  to  carry  on 
the  war,  while  there  was  war,  according  to  the  usage 
of  all  nations  in  the  case  of  invasive  war — the  inva- 
ders to  be  paid  and  subsisted  by  the  invaded.  Con- 
tributions regularly  levied — duties  regularly  collect- 
ed— would  accomplish  these  objections,  and  leave 
the  United  States  free,  or  nearly  free  from  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

1 can  say,  further,  that  my  plan  was  not  limited  to 
a mere  military  view  of  the  subject;  that  it  compre- 
hended a union  of  policy  and  of  arms — the  olive 
branch  to  go  with  the  sword;  ministers  to  treat,  as 
well  as  an  army  to  fight.  A diplomatic  mission,  na- 
tionally constituted  both  in  a geographical  and  in  a 
political  sense,  was  to  attend  the  headquarters;  and, 
while  the  ministers  stood  ready  to  negotiate  at  everv 
step,  the  army  was  to  take  an  organization  and  an 
attitude  to  give  emphasis  to  negotiation.  And  this 
combination  of  arms  and  of  policy  was  not  mere 
guesswork,  the  idle  conception  of  fancy;  but  the  re- 
sult of  a knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Mex- 
ico— a peace  parly,  for  honorable  peace,  a war  par- 
ty, lor  endless  war — as  w as  so  luminously  shown  by 
the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dix,)  a few  days 
ago  My  plan  was  adapted  to  both  of  these  parties 
— honorable  peace  for  one;  the  sword  lor  the  other. 
The  military  part  of  the  plan  has  fallen  to  the  ground; 
the  uiplomatie  part  falls  with  it:  and  now  it  devolves 
upon  those  who  have  frustrated  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
sident to  present  him  a betler. 

I counted  much  on  the  efficacy  of  tile  diplomatic 
part  of  this  plan;  for  great  errors  prevail  in  Mexico 
with  regard  to  our  designs  and  feelings  towards  them, 
and  which  nothing  but  an  authentic  mission  could 
remove.  The  war  parly  is  incessant  in  its  calum- 
nies against  us,  artfully  contrived  to  operate  on  every 
class  of  the  people,  and  to  render  peace  impossible. 
It  has  a falsehood  for  every  class  To  the  religious  or- 
ders the  war  is  represented  as  a war  of  religion — the 
Frctestant  against  the  Catholic — and  a war  of  sacri- 
lege— the  spoliation  of  the  churches.  To  the  Creole 
Spaniards  and  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  they  present 
it  as  a war  of  races — the  Anglo  Saxon  against  the 
Spanish  American — and  the  subjugation  of  the  latter 
intended.  To  the  unmixed  Indian  race,  (nearly  the 
one  half  of  the  whole  population,  and  the  sole  re- 
source of  the  army  for  its  rank  and  file.)  it  is  p:e- 
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senlerl  as  a war  of  extinction,  or  of  slavery — their 
race  to  be  extirpated,  like  so  many  tribes  in  our 
North  America;  or  to  be  carried  into  slavery  to 
work  the  fields  of  their  masters,  like  the  slaves 
brought  from  Africa.  And,  to  all,  it  is  presented  as 
a war  of  ambition  and  of  conquest,  in  which  there  is 
no  peace  for  Mexico  but  in  the  degradation  of  her 
citizens  and  the  loss  of  her  independence.  A mis- 
sion, such  as  J proposed,  would  authentically  con- 
tradict all  these  calumnies,  and  show  the  deceived 
people  of  Mexico  that  just  and  honorable  peace 
is  all  that  we  want,  and  that  far  from  wishing  her 
degradation,  both  policy  and  interest  unite  in  mak- 
ing us  wish  to  see  her  prosperous,  happy,  and  inde- 
pendent. 

She  is  a republic — our  neighbor — who  did  us  the 
honor  to  copy  our  form  of  government,  and  had  a 
great  commerce  with  us.  The  injuries  of  which  we 
complain  were  the  work  of  a few,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  who  have  done  us  no  harm, 
are  willing  to  do  us  justice,  and  reciprocate  the  wish 
lor  that  close  connexion,  political"  and  commercial, 
between  the  two  republics,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  own  prosperity,  to  the  stability  of  the  republican 
system  in  all  the  Spanish  American  states,  arid  to  the 
complete  independence  of  the  New  World  from  the 
Old. 

I counted  much  on  the  efficacy  of  the  diplomatic 
part  of  the  plan,  and  not  less  on  the  military  part, — 
if  the  other  failed.  Of  this  I can  say  nothing  but 
that  it  was  not  framed  in  total  ignorance  of  Mexican 
character,  Mexican  country,  and  Mexican  resources. 
Forty  years  ago  1 studied  Humboldt,  and  did  not 
overlook  his  chapter  on  the  military  defences  of  the 
country,  and  especially  his  imposing  developement 
of  the  great  elements  of  defence  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  her;  the  dangers  of  the  coast  when  the 
north  wind  was  blowing — the  black  vomit  when  it 
was  not — and  the  deep  defiles  of  volcanic  mountains. 
The  plan  may  have  been  faulty,  but  it  was  not  con- 
ceived without  some  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and 
it  promised  a result — peace  to  the  country,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, and  to  the  soldier  that  died,  a death  worthy 
of  the  soldier — the  batllestorm  his  embrace,  the  field 
of  honor  his  bed,  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Cordilleras 
his  monument  and  his  grave. 


SLAVE  QUESTION. 

MR.  SEDDON’S  SPEECH, 

Made  in  the  house  of  representatives,  or.  Jan  7th, 
in  reply  to  the  personal  explanations  made  by  Mr. 
P.  King,  of  N.  York,  on  the  5th  inst.,  on  the  subject 
of  farther  annexing  territory  to  the  United  States 
without  prohibiting  slavery. 

‘ 1 come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  examination  of 
the  gross  and  ofiensive  proposition  embodied  in  the 
bill  thrust  upon  us  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  What  is  it?  Why,  briefly  to  ordain  as  a per- 
manent fundamental  law  of  the  Union,  that  no  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  whether  in  the  present  war  or  hereafter,  by 
conquest,  or  purchase,  or  in  any  matter  whatever, 
shall  ever  be  open  to  slavery,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  slaveholding  population  of  one  half  of  this  con- 
federacy, with  their  property.  This  proposition,  as 
ofiensive  as  it  is  grossly  unconstitutional,  is  sustained 
by  a long  argument  smuggled  into  the  house,  not  less 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  than  fallacious  and  un- 
true. I say,  sir,  the  proposition  is  grossly  unconsti- 
tutional. It  more  than  violates  a single  specific 
clause  of  that  instrument.  It  outrages  its  whole 
scope  and  spirit,  and  subverts  the  very  basis  of  its 
being.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  constilu 
tion  is  the  perfect  equality  and  entire  reciprocity  of 
privileges  and  immunities  which  it  secures  to  the 
people  of  the  several  states.  At  the  inception  of  the 
constitution,  any  other  principle  of  its  formation 
would  have  been  utterly  inadmissible;  and  it  would 
have  been  as  vain  a task  to  have  woven  a rope  from 
the  sands  of  the  sea  as  to  have  bound  in  union  the 
states  of  this  confederacy  on  the  least  principle  ol 
admitted  inleriority  and  inequality  as  to  the  people  ol 
any  of  the  states.  It  never  would  have  been  endur- 
ed that  the  rights  or  properly  of  one  section  were  of 
less  worth  and  less  to  be  protected  than  those  ol  an- 
other. Our  lathers,  sir,  bad  just  emerged  witli  h.eio- 
ism  and  with  glory  liom  all  the  trials  and  perils  ol 
the  revolulionoiy  struggle,  in  which,  from  resistance 
to  a principle  mainly,  though  of  trivial  practical  op- 
pression, their  far-seeing  wisdom  uncovered  a con 
cession  of  inferiority  to  lellow  subjects  of  the  British 
isles,  and  the  consequent  facilities  of  future  exactions 
to  their  utter  ruin.  They  had,  though  in  colonial  in- 
fancy, braved  the  mistress  of  the  seas  and  the  most 
potent  power  of  Christendom.  They  were  fresh 
Ironi  sucli  recollections.  The  philosophy  of  history 
had  taught  them,  as  it  now  bids  us  heed,  that  the 
least  concession  of  inferiority  in  position  or  rights — 
the  smallest  provision  in  the  framing,  or  action  in  the 


working  of  a government,  by  which  the  interests  or. 
property  of  one  part  of  the  people  are  to  be  less  con- 
served or  more  prejudicially  operated  upon  than 
those  of  another,  in  the  course  of  events,’ as  time  and 
occasion  allowed,  at  the  instigation  of  selfish  inter- 
ests or  ambitious  lust  of  power  would  afford  the  open- 
ing, and  make  the  pretext  and  means  of  encroach- 
ments and  inroads,  until  superiority,  riches,  and  do- 
mination would  become  the  arrogated  possession  of 
the  favored  portion,  and  degradation,  impoverish- 
ment, and  subjection  the  bitter  lot  of  the  other.  Our 
ancestors,  the  heroes  and  sages  of  the  south,  who 
won  immortal  renown  in  the  revolution,  would  have 
scouted  inequalities  in  the  Union,  in  reference  to  the 
persons  or  property  of  their  section.  On  the  subject 
of  slavery  especially,  which  was  felt  to  be  a sensitive 
and  delicate  interest,  one  of  the  sacred  compromises 
of  the  constitution  was  exacted,  and  so  careful  were 
they  to  provide  for  the  stability  of  that  domestic  in- 
stitution, that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, impliedly  at  least  recognizes  it,  and  provides  the 
means  of  the  summary  enforcement  of  the  master’s 
rights  over  his  slaves,  when  fugitives  in  any  of  the 
free  states.  In  another  of  the  most  important  com- 
promises of  the  constitution,  slavery,  though  not  by 
name,  is  plainly  referred  to,  and  recognized,  and 
made  the  basis  of  conciliatory  arrangement  as  to  suf- 
frage. Nor  was  that  arrangement  in  the  least  in 
conflict  with  that  equality  of  privilege  and  protection, 
demanded  for  the  right  of  all,  for  the  slaves  were 
even  by  the  laws  of  the  slaveholding  states  in  some 
lights  regarded  as  persons,  and  contributed  to  substi- 
tute the  labor  and  resources,  which  other  papulation 
would  have  afforded;  while  they  were  also,  and  more 
essentially  property,  they  were  felt  and  conceded  to 
be  proper  subjects  to  constitute  a mixed  basis  of  re- 
presentation. The  end  and  purpose  of  this  was  to 
attain  the  indispensable  equality  of  rights  insisted  on, 
and  at  tiie  north,  at  least,  it  has  never  been  regarded 
as  any  concession  of  inequality  on  the  part  of  the 
south,  but  rather  been  matter  of  complaint  as  a su- 
perior privilege  of  the  slaveholders.  Are  we  not, 
then,  to  conclude,  that  under  the  constitution,  and  in 
the  action  of  this  government  the  people  and  institu- 
tions of  the  south  are  to  be  full  as  much  respected  and 
regarded  as  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  north, 
and  that  the  rights  to  property  whether  to  slaves  or 
any  other  chattels,  in  the  one  section  of  the  confede- 
racy, are  to  be  as  much  conserved,  and  as  little  de- 
barred from  full  enjoyment  by  their  owners,  and  as 
little  prejudiced  by  invidious  legislation  as  those  of 
the  other. 

Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  under  a constitution 
expressly  framed  for  general  defence  and  common 
weliare,  with  a view  to  firmer  union  and  more  stable 
peace,  if  property  in  slaves,  which  constitutes  the 
most  important  possessions  of  one  half  the  states,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  item  of  personal  properly 
in  the  Union,  is  not  to  be  the  subject  of  equal  protec- 
tion and  regard,  but  is  it  to  be  viewed  with  hostility 
and  suspicion,  and  to  be  discountenanced  and  sunken 
in  value  and  utility  by  the  legislation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Union.  Yet,  sir,  by  the  odious  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  I am  considering,  the  slaveholders, 
with  their  properly,  are  to  be  frowned  on  and  con- 
demned. They  are  to  he  proscribed,  and  invidiously 
excluded  from  the  common  territories  of  the  Union 
— the  joint  possession  of  the  states  of  the  confedera- 
cy acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  joint  swords  or 
common  treasure  of  the  people  of  the  states. 

Sir,  from  the  establishment  of  this  government  the 
slaveholder  and  the  citizen  of  the  north  have  con- 
stantly cowoiked  upon  equal  footing  in  effecting  its 
ends  and  discharging  its  iunctions.  In  the  national 
councils  they  have  participated,  and  held  like  places 
of  trust  and  honor.  In  the  halls  of  representation 
the  slaveholder  and  the  northern  representatives  have 
and  do  sit  down  together,  and  together  deliberate 
and  mature  the  measures  of  legislation  for  a common 
country.  The  connective  wisdom  of  the  north  and 
south  lias  together  watched  over  and  guided  our  glo- 
rious republic  on  her  advancing  course  to  the  fulfil- 
ment, so  lar,  of  noble  desumes.  In  the  fearful  con- 
flicts of  arms  (and  v,e,  since  our  union,  have  encoun- 
tered once  again  the  power  before  which  all  Europe 
succumbs)  the  slaveholder  of  the  south  and  the 
northern  man  have  stood  gallantly  side  by  side,  now 
under  the  skilful  lead  of  a slaveholder,  a Jackson  or 
a Taylor,  now  under  that  of  a champion  from  the 
north,  a Brown  or  a Worth,  jointly  braving  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,  dying  the  same  sod  or  deck  with  their 
blood — sharing  the  same  triumph,  and  receiving  the 
same  meed  of  a grateful  country’s  praise;  and  1 trust 
1 may  he  permitted,  without  assumption,  to  say  that 
of  the  wisdom  that  has  guided  the  councils  of  our 
republic — of  the  statesmanship  which  has  adminis- 
tered her  affairs  at  home  and  abroad — of  the  martial 
genius,  which  on  land  and  by  sea  has  commanded 
victory  for  her  banners,  the  slaveholding  potions  of 
the  confederacy  have  furnished  at  least  their  due 


proportion.  What  the  great  achievement  of  peace 
or  war  that  has  signalized  our  annals  in  which  slave- 
holders participated  not?  Is  there  a sod  of  soil,  a 
strip  of  territory  won  by  the  unaided  valor,  or  pur- 
chased by  the  separated  treasure  of  the  northern  men? 
If  so,  there  may  be  some  pretence  for  their  appropri- 
ating and  engrossing  it  to  our  exclusion.  There  is 
none.  Well,  sir,  has  it  come  now  to  this,  and  naught 
else  is  the  meaning  or  effect  of  the  provision  I de- 
nounce, that  the  whole  slaveholding  population  of 
the  Union,  who  own  one  half,  and  that  in  soil  and 
clime  the  fairest  and  most  favored  half  of  the  Union, 
who  constitute  the  people  of  half  the  states,  and 
amount  to  near  an  half  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  Union,  are  with  our  guarantied  property,  and  be- 
cause of  it,  to  be  debarred  and  excluded  from  all  the 
future  common  acquisitions  of  our  joint  blood  and 
joint  treasure.  Sir,  the  proposition  is  monstrous — 
too  gross  and  too  plain  to  be  argued  against.  We  of 
the  south — I say  it  plainly  and  firmly — never  can  and 
never  will  submit  to  such  a principle.  To  do  so, 
would  be  to  argue  us  unworthy  of  our  ancestry  and 
their  heritage  of  fame  and  freedom,  and  would  exhi- 
bit us  as  but  too  ready  to  be  degraded  and  oppressed, 
meriting  richly  the  dishonor  and  exactions  we 
would  by  slow  degrees  but  soon  inevitably  realize. 
— Nor,  sir,  can  it  be  tamely  allowed  that  the  legisla- 
tion and  influence  of  this  federal  government  shall 
be  politically  and  morally  directed  to  discountenanc 
the  institutions  and  prejudice  the  property  of  the 
south,  both  of  which  it  is  under  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligations to  conserve  and  maintain.  The  course  of 
truth  and  justice  in  this  matter  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken.  The  common  acquisitions  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  Union  must  be  open  and  free  to 
the  slaveholder,  with  his  property  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions, as  to  the  northern  man  with  his  property 
and  his  familiar  household  privileges.  The  legisla- 
tion and  the  influence  of  our  common  government 
must  be  directed  to  the  injury  of  no  section — to  tha 
impairment  and  depression  of  the  rights  of  property, 
the  overthrow  of  peace  and  the  stability  of  institu- 
tions in  no  portion  of  the  confederacy,  but  to  the  like 
protection  and  security,  and  to  the  equal  conservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  institutions,  the  rights  of 
properly,  and  the  domestic  relations  of  ail  sections 
of  the  Union.  We  of  the  south  place  ourselves  se- 
curely  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  privilege. 
We  seek  not  exclusive  appropriation,  nor  peculiar 
immunities.  We  ask  not  to  exclude  our  fellow  citi - 
zens  of  the  north,  nor  proscribe  their  property.  But, 
sir,  to  test  the  right  and  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed invidious  distinction  against  us  and  ours,  let 
analogous  action  on  our  part  be  supposed.  Suppose, 
instead  of  a provision  by  fundamental  law  to  exclude 
the  slaveholder  with  his  properly,  we  should  propose 
to  exclude  from  the  common  territory  of  the  Union, 
the  northern  man  with  any  kind  of-  his  property — 
for  instance,  every  man  from  the  north,  who  should 
bring  with  him  a single  article  of  northern  manufac- 
ture for  aid  and  comfort  in  his  new  house  in  the  wil- 
derness,—how  else  could  the  proposal  be  character- 
ized than  as  monstrous  and  grossly  unconstitutional. 
—Or,  that  the  illustration  may  be  more  pointed  and 
come  directly  home  to  the  present  matter,  is  it  not 
plain  that  if  the  exclusion  of  slaves  m such  common 
territory  may  be  prescribed  by  fundamental  law,  so 
with  parity  of  power  may  their  admission  be  required 
and  enforced,  and  if  all  slaveholders  coming  with 
slaves  may  be  prohibited  and  excluded,  all  freemen 
of  the  north  coming  without  them,  may  with  equal 
right  be  debarred  entrance  and  residence.  Yet  were 
the  latter  our  proposition,  as  the  former  is  theirs, 
how  loud  and  with  what  manifest  justice  would  be 
the  outcry  of  the  north  against  our  rapacity  and  our 
gross  outrage  on  the  common  character  of  our  con- 
federacy. Of  a verity,  then,  sir,  there  can  be  right- 
fully no  prohibition  and  exclusion  to  either  section 
its  people  or  its  property.  We  ask  it  not  against 
others;  neither,  sir,  ought  we  or  will  we,  permit  it 
as  to  ourselves.  We  plant  ourselves  on  sheer  justice 
— simple  right — asking  no  more  and  fully  resolved  to 
receive  no  less.  1 have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
soning of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  support 
of  his  views,  was  not  less  extraordinary  than  his  pro- 
position itself.  His  fundamental  position  I give  in 
his  own  language.  He  says: — “Shall  the  territory 
now  free,  whicti  shall  come  to  our  jurisdiction,  be 
free  territory  open  to  settlement  by  the  laboring  man 
of  the  free  stales,  or  shall  it  be  slave  territory  given 
up  to  slave  labor.  One  or  other  it  must  he;  it  cannot 
be  both;”  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  free  white 
labor  cannor  tolerate  the  presence  ol  the  slave;  or, 
in  his  words,  “if  slavery  is  not  excluded  by  law,  the 
presence  of  the  slave  will  exclude  the  laboring  while 
man.”  Now,  sir,  even  if  true,  this  disposition  in- 
volves an  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  in 
northern  men,  and  affords  not  a decent  pretext  for 
the  claim  of  exclusive  appropriations;  hut  in  reality  it 
is  glaringly  untrue,  and,  moreover,  a libel  not  merely 
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on  all  the  white  men  of  the  south,  but  likewise  on 
not  a few  of  the  industrious  freemelfof  the  gentle- 
man’s own  section  itself.  Supposing  it  true  that  the 
freemen  of  the  north  and  the  slavehalder  of  the  south 
with  his  property,  could  not  together  occupy  and 
possess  the  common  acquisitions  of  the  Union.  On 
what  ground  should  the  former  arrogate  superiority, 
and  claim  exclusive  appropriation  of  all?  Are  they 
better  men,  fought  more,  or  paid  more  proportion- 
ally for  the  Union  than  we  of  the  south?  It  might 
furnish  some  ground  of  equitable  allotment  or  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  to  be  acquired;  but  all  compro- 
mise, even  on  the  basis  of  the  great  pacific  settle- 
ment of  the  Missouri  question,  which  is  now  regard- 
ed in  the  mind  of  the  people  as  assimilated  to  funda- 
mental la»,  is  denied  and  scouted  at  by  them.  And 
on  no  belter  principle  that  I can  perceive,  than  that 
of  the  Highland  Cateran: 

“That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power, 

And  he  should  keep  who  can.’’ 

They  claim  to  seize  and  engross  the  whole  joint  ac- 
quisitions of  the  Union  to  themselves.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  they,  unless  I mistake  much, 
would  find  themselves  wofully  deceived.  But,  sir, 
we  are  debating  of  right  not  might,  and  the  Pharisai- 
cal pretension  that  they  are  not  as  other  men,  can  be 
only  the  subject  of  rebuke  and  derision.  But  how 
notoriously  untrue  the  assumption  that  the  free  la- 
borer is  not  to  be  found  and  cannot  endure  to  exist 
within  the  bounds  of  the  slave  states.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  to  libel  the  whole  white  population  of 
the  slaveholding  slates  as  slothful  drones,  and  to 
maintain  that  they  are  not  laborers  too?  Why,  sir, 
the  whites  of  the  slave  stales  are  industrious  and 
energetic  to  the  full  as  much  so,  in  my  opinion,  as 
any  people  of  the  north,  or  any  other  country.  They 
labor  themselves  in  their  different  vocations.  Many 
manually  and  in  the  severest  kinds  of  toil.  They 
honor  labor  as  the  proudest  evidence  of  manly  in- 
dependence, and  give  it  all  befitting  rewards  in  even 
larger  measure  than  is  bestowed  at  the  north.  It 
is  utterly  unfounded  to  pretend  that  the  free  white 
labor,  even  of  the  north,  cannot  endure  the  presence 
or  tolerate  the  existence  of  slaves  within  the  same 
territory  with  itself.  Not  merely  will  all  southern 
white  men  prove  the  contrary — the  laborers  from  the 
north  who  have  beeii  allured  to  the  south  by  its  more 
genial  clime,  or  its  large  rewards  to  labor,  (and  such 
exist  and  thrive  among  us  in  numbers,)  will  repel 
with  indignation  the  gentleman’s  slur  upon  them  and 
us.  The  northern  freemen  not  able  to  endure  the 
contamination  of  slavery  in  the  same  stale  with 
them,  indeed!  Let  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
come  to  my  own  city,  and  1 will  show  him  not  a few 
freemen  of  the  north — Yankees,  if  he  chooses — wor- 
thy, industrious,  useful  citizens,  applying  their  char- 
acteristic enterprise  and  shrewdness  to  every  depart- 
ment of  gainful  labor.  I mean  no  reproach  to  the 
freemen  of  the  north,  whose  energy  and  steadiness  in 
all  legitimate  pursuits  1 admire,  but  1 thought  it  was 
their  own  boast  that  true  blooded  Yankees  would  go 
anywhere — to  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  ocean — to 
the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  or  the  frozen  shores  of  the 
Arctic — to  the  wilds  of  the  savage,  or  the  marts  of 
the  most  civilized — whenever  they  could  earn  an 
honest  penny,  or  secure  a comfortable  livelihood. — 
The  gemleman  may  safely  dismiss  his  idle  apprehen- 
sions on  this  score. 

in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  note  how  the  pretences  on  which  this 
gentleman  has  chosen  to  rest  his  strange  pretensions 
in  behalf  of  the  northern  freemen,  of  aversion  on 
their  part  to  the  negro’s  presence,  and  of  contamina- 
tion to  them  in  his  admission  even  to  the  same  terri- 
tory with  themselves,  compoits  with  the  philanthro- 
pic sympathies  and  clamorous  outcries  gentlemen  of 
his  school  are  so  wont  to  affect  for  the  equaiily  of  the 
two  races.  Why  have  the  northern  freemen  all  at 
once  become  of  such  imperious  port  and  delicate 
sensibility,  that  the  taint  ol  a negro,  even  within  the 
limits  of  a broad  territory,  cannot  be  allowed  to  come 
between  ‘‘the  wind  and  ther  nobility.”  Has  the  eye 
of  covetousness  been  so  enlightened  by  visions  of  the 
fair  lands  of  the  southwest  that  are  to  be  exclusively 
appropriated  as  to  discern  radical  infirmities  and  in- 
herit deformities  in  a race  with  which  good  neigh- 
borhood to  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  south  and  con- 
stitutional obligations  could  scarcely  before  restrain 
them  from  fraternization  and  amalgamation.  Surely 
the  gentleman’s  ally  in  his  present  notable  scheme, 
the  honorable  member  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings,] 
whose  sympathies  seem  so  engrossed,  and  imagina- 
tion so  beset  by  visions  of  manacled  and  struggling 
negroes,  that  he  has  neither  feeling  nor  fancy  lor  his 
ow  n race  and  color,  will  rise  up  and  rebuke  such 
mawkish  sensibilities  and  sudden  antipathies.  He, 
at  least,  will  not  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  or 
association  of  the  negro  slave,  but  must  desire  that 
he  shall  be  near  to  his  freemen  of  the  north,  that  he 


may  receive  their  commiseration  ard  solace.  Per- 
haps, Mr.  Chairman,  I have  already  dwelt  too  long 
on  that  part  of  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  to  which  1 have  referred;  but  before  1 
pass  to  another,  1 cannot  forbear  to  notice  his  vaunt 
of  the  achievements  of  the  freemen  of  the.  north,  in 
subduing  the  wilderness  and  ushering  into  being  the 
thriving  states  of  the  northwest.  There  is  the  more 
reason  to  do  so,  because,  in  such  achievements,  he 
seems  to  rest  some  sort  of  claim  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  to  the  freemen  from  the  same  quarter, 
alone,  to  do  like  good  works  in  the  wilds  of  the 
southwest,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  (he 
Union.  Why,  sir,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  an  al- 
most incredible  brief  space  of  lime,  the  stout  hearts 
and  sinewy  limbs  of  the  freemen  of  the  north,  have 
won  from  the  wilderness  of  forest  and  prairie,  and 
subjugated  to  culture  and  civilization  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Iowa.  For  such  bloodless  conquests  they 
deserve  honor  even  more  than  the  rich  rewards  of 
land  and  wealth  they  so  plenteously  enjoy.  But,  sir, 
is  it  not  no  less  true,  that  in  near  about  the  same 
time,  to  the  south,  and  wilhin  the  limits  of  the  slave 
holding  regions,  the  wide  domains  and  flourishing 
sovereignties  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  have 
been  with  gallantry  and  valor,  at  least  equal,  snatch- 
ed from  the  wilderness  and  morass,  and  established 
to  illustrate  the  benefirence  of  man’s  tillage  of  the 
earth,  and  his  capabilities  of  advance  in  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  happiness.  And  although  in  these 
latter  mighty  works,  the  labor  of  slaves,  certainly 
to  a considerable  extent,  co-operated,  yet  even  in  a. 
greater  measure  the  heads  and  hands  of  white  free- 
men were  active  and  vigorous  in  the  attainment  of 
the  grand  and  peaceful  results.  Where  then,  sir,  any 
reason  in  the  giant  strides  our  Union  has  made  over 
the  wilderness  and  the  forest,  for  preference  to  the 
freemen  of  the  north  over  the  slaveholding  population 
of  the  south.  Let  it  be,  and  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  fu- 
ture acquisitions  of  the  Union,  as  in  those  regions  I 
have  last  alluded  to,  which  were  open  equally  to  the 
citizens  of  all  sections  with  their  property.  Let  the 
white  men  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  each  with 
privilege,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  of  taking  slaves  or  any 
other  property  that  may  aid  his  enterprize  or  facili- 
tate his  comfortable  settlement,  be  free  to  go  forth 
together,  occupy  and  subdue  whatever  wide  spread 
wilderness  or  rugged  forest,  you  may  now  or  here- 
after acquire,  and  having  cut  out  and  tilled  up  terri- 
ries  till  they  have  grown  to  the  maturity  befitting 
sovereign  states.  Let  them  determine  for  them- 
selves according  to  their  circumstances  and  necessi- 
ties whether  they  will  be  free  or  slave  slates.  As 
they  determine,  in  such  character  admit  them  to  full 
communion  in  the  Union,  composed  alike  of  slave- 
holding and  free  states.  According,  sir,  to  the  es- 
tablished principle  of  that  liberty,  “baptized  Ameri- 
can in  Ihe  blood  of  the  revolution,”  which  proclaims 
that  sovereignty  resides  alone  in  the  people,  you  can 
rightfully  do  no  more.  While  lerritories  are  in  their 
chrysalis  state,  during  their  pupillage  you  may  watch 
over  and  protect  them,  but  what  right  have  you  to 
debar  these  people  from  the  admission  and  enjoyment 
of  the  property  recognised  as  theirs  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  which  on  the  settlement  and 
culture  of  a new  country,  and  is  of  peculiar  and  spe- 
cial advantage.  To  the  people  alone,  when  from  a 
territory  they  have  grown  into  a sovereign  state, 
does  it  belong  to  determine  the  domestic  institutions 
they  will  establish,  and  the  character  they  will  as- 
sign to  prosperity  among  them;  and  their  arbitra- 
ment can  be  no  more  rightfully  intercepted  than  ap- 
pealed from.  Such  is  the  demand  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  American  law,  no  less  than  as  1 have, 
I trust,  heretofore  demonstrated,  the  clear  obligation 
of  the  coi.slitution  and  of  the  equal  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  states  to  participate  in  ttie  acquisitions 
of  the  common  sword  and  the  common  treasure  of 
the  Union.  Another  of  the  pretexts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  the  exclusive  appropriation 
of  the  future  acquisitions  of  the  Union  to  the  people 
of  the  free  stales,  is  still  more  extraordinary  Ilian 
any  yet  noticed.  It  is  that  such  exclusive  appropria- 
tion is  “due  to  the  white  men  who  fight  our  bailies 
and  constitute  our  strength.”  This  forces  into  im- 
mediate consideration  the  present  war  with  Mexico, 
through  which  alone  is  there,  indeed,  any  present 
prospectof  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  the  Union, 
and  the  composition  of  the  forces  engaged  in  its  pros- 
ecution. I have  heretofore  Mr.  Chairman,  had  oc- 
casion to  exhibit  the  share  which  the  slave  holding 
population  of  the  south  have  ever  borne  in  forming 
the  armies  and  braving  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
our  national  conflicts;  and  had  1 sought  the  most  ap- 
posite example  to  provide  it,  I could  not  iiave  selec- 
ted a better  than  the  one  the  gentleman  has  so  strange- 
ly forced  upon  me.  There  have  certainly  been  brave 
and  gallant  men  furnished  to  our  armies  in  Mexico 


from  the  northwest,  and  1 doubt  not  in  endurance 
and  valor  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  though  sure- 
ly equalled  by  forces  from  other  quarters.  But  it 
so  happens  that  much  the  larger  proportion, especial- 
ly of  our  volunteer  army,  has  beeh  contributed  from 
the  slaveholding  states.  In  that  series  of  glorious 
achievements  which  has  wrested  province  after  pro- 
vince from  Mexican  rule,  and  added  to  the  lustre  of 
our  arms  by  triumph  upon  triumph,  and  in  that  yet 
harder  service  which  had  to  endure  the  sufferings  of 
the  camp,  and  the  pestilential  exhalations  of  the 
of  the  doleful  Rio  Grande,  the  volunteers  from  the 
slaveholding  states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  from 
their  superior  numbers,  have  mainly  borne  the  brunt 
of  battle  and  disease.  Even  now,  sir,  from  other 
southern  states,  slaveholders,  or  the  gallant  sons  of 
slaveholders,  are  thronging,  with  patriotic  ardor,  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  their  country’s  armies;  and  should 
the  American  banner  be  destined  to  float  in  the  tri- 
umph over  another  field  of  glory,  I doubt  not  to  hear 
that  unfading  laurels  have  crowned  the  brows  of  ma- 
ny of  the  gallant  sons  of  my  native  state;  for  never, 
in  her  palmiest  days,  has  the  Old  Dominion  sent 
forth  a band  with  minds  more  fired  to  noble  deeds, 
and  souls  more  full  of  lofty  daring,  than  that  regi- 
ment which  is  to  have  the  honor-of  bearing  her  proud 
banner  against  the  shock  of  the  foe,  or  up  the  “immi- 
nent deadly  breach.”  While  such  is  the  composition 
ofouraimies  in  the  field,  isitnot  strange — passing 
strange — that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  should 
select  such  incentives  to  present  them?  Why,  the 
larger  number  of  them  know  the  peace  of  their 
homes  and  the  safety  ol  their  families  to  be  wound 
up  with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  They 
are  pledged  by  all  association,  feeling,  and  interest 
to  favor  whatever  measures  maintain  and  conserve 
it — to  discountenance  and  oppose  to  the  utermost 
whatever  may  assail  or  prejudice  the  stability  of  the 
institution  . or  the  fullest  enjoyment,  by  the  master, 
of  his  rights  of  property.  When,  to  them,  in  their 
far  off  eamps,  struggling  with  wasting  disease;  or,  on 
the  eve  of  bloody  confict,  shall  come  the  intelligence 
of  the  proposition  here  gravely  entertained,  to  wrest 
from  them  and  theirs  the  least  participation  in  what- 
ever may  be  acquired  by  their  suffering  or  their 
blood;  when  they  shall  know  that  their  conquests 
are  but  to  be  signal  of  insidious  assaults,  and  the  ar- 
ray of  all  the  potential  influence  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment against  the  institutions  of  their  fathers  and 
themselves,  and  that  this  is  done  under  the  pretence 
of  what  is  due  to  them,  how  bitterly  must  they  feel 
that  mockery  and  insult  are  added  to  the  wrong  and 
injustice  perpetrating  against  them. 

Sir,  the  position  in  which  the  bill,  carried  out  as 
the  gentleman  proposes,  would  place  the  gallant  sons 
of  the  south,  whether  in  your  army  or  navy,  would 
be  positively  cruel.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
they  could  fight  with  ardor  and  zeal,  if  at  all.  In 
the  very  face  of  the  foe  their  hearts  would  be  be- 
numbed, their  arms  paralyzed  , and  their  indigna- 
tion diverted  from  their  enemies  on  the  field  to  their 
betrayers  in  the  council  of  their  country.  1 hey  would 
know  the  outpouring  of  their  blood^to  be  but  a waste- 
ful sacrifice;  that  success  to  their  arms  was  to  their 
states  and  their  homes  less  dangerous  than  disaster; 
that  conquests,  achieved  by  their  valor,  and  purchas- 
ee,  perhaps,  with  their  lives,  could  never  pertain  to 
them  or  theirs,  but  would  only  constitute  the  direct 
means  ol  attack  on  the  rights  of  their  section,  Ihe 
peace  of  their  homes,  and  the  security  of  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  In  this  view,  as  well  as  others,  how 
strange  an  inopportune  the  time  selected  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  his  instigators  anil  suppor- 
ters for  their  reckless  agitation.  Much  di-cussion 
has  been  wasted  here  in  determining  whether  any 
party  in  the  country  is  lending  “aid  and  comfort”  to 
the  public  enemy.  The  phrase  is  not  of  my  selec- 
tion, for  I like  not  to  impute  moral  treason  to  any; 
but  if  doubt  existed  before,  the  problem  is  now  sol- 
ved; if  reckless  agitation — if  ill-advised  propositions 
here  of  direct  tendency  to  encourage  our  enemy  and 
depress  our  friends  constitute  moral  treason  and  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  Mexico,  vvtiy  then,  iruly,  in  my 
opinion,  lias  the  guilt  been  incurred  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  his  supporters.  He  ought 
to  have  known — the  least  inquiry  would  have  satis- 
fied him — that  the  south  never  could  and  never 
would  prosecute  conquests  which  were  to  be  made 
the  instrument  ol  direct  attack  on  her  institu- 
tions— that  she  never  would  acquiesce  in  the  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  from  which  her  sons,  with  their 
property,  were  to  be  wholly  excluded.  We  must 
believe  him  sincere,  when  he  maintains  that  on  no 
other  terms  than  such  exclusion,  will  the  north  pro- 
secute the  war,  or  make  acquisitions.  Why,  sir,  if 
this  be  the  true  stale  of  things,  it  would  have  been, 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  humiliating  enough  to 
have  almost  crushed  an  American  heart,  to  have 
made  manifest  to  the  country  and  the  world 
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the  mortifying  fact  that  this  great  republic  was  the 
only  nation  on  the  globe  that,  neither  tn  peace  or 
war,  could  make  an  acquisition  of  territory — that 
such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  north  towards  the 
south,  and  the  unfraternal  and  invidious  hostility  of 
the  people  of  the  free  states  to  the  domestic  institu 
tions  of  the  slave  states,  that  the  former  would  ac- 
quire no  territory  without  excluding  the  latter  with 
their  property,  from  equal  participation  in  it;  and 
that  the  latter  had  both  the  strength  and  resolution 
not  to  permit  such  injustice.  But,  sir,  was  it  not  folly 
in  its  prime  to  develop  such  latent  weakness,  if,  in- 
deed, it  exist  in  our  federative  system,  in  the  midst 
of  war  with  a perverse  and  intractable  enemy, whose 
reliance  must  be  in  the  protraction  of  the  contest, 
end  the  distracting  truggles  among  our  parlies  and 
sections;  as  it  seems  to  many,  almost  she  sole  means 
possessed  by  us  of  coercing  our  stubborn  foe  to  an 
honorable  peace,  were  the  seizure  of  her  territories, 
and  the  apprehensions  we  might  excite  of  her  perm- 
anent dismemberment?  This,  sir,  is  the  very  junc- 
ture the  gentleman  selects  as  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  exhibit  to  Mexico  and  the  world  that  no  danger 
whatever  need  be  apprehended  of  the  final  retention 
of  her  provinces,  and  she  dismemberment  of  her  em- 
pire, because,  forsooth,  however  many  may  be 
wrested  from  her  by  war,  the  north  will  not  retain 
them  without  excluding  the  southern  people;  a rut  the 
south  will  not  consent  to  that.  What  could  more, 
than  dissensions  on  such  questions,  bring  on  our 
councils  “the  repute  of  foolishness”  in  the  estimate 
of  the  civilized  world?  How  could  hope  be  more 
surely  infused  in  the  councils,  and  animation  be  im 
parted  to  the  courage  of  the  Mexican  nation?  The 
direct  tendency  must  be  not  less  to  inspirit  the  Mex- 
ican soldiery  than,  as  1 have  heretofore  shown,  to 
depress,  and  almost  disarm  the  larger  portion  of  our 
own  armies,  thus  rendering  the  war  of  interminable 
duration,  if  not  of  ultimate  disaster  and  defeat.  If 
such  reckless  agitation  be  not  giving  “aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,”  then  certainly  none  on  this  floor, 
not  even  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can  be  justly 
charged  with  it.  1 only  trust  in  God  it  may  not  so 
prove,  and  to  our  bitter  cost. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  January  14,  1847. 

The  house  being  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  to  establish  a territorial  government  in  Ore- 
gon, and  the  immediate  question  being  upon  the  fol 
lowing  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Burt. 

“Insert  in  the  12th  section,  after  the  word  “and,” 
and  before  the  words  “shall  be  subject,”  the  words 
“inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  said  territory  lies 
north  of  thirty  six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  known  as  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.”  ” 

Mr.  Burl  rose  and  addressed  the  committee.  He 
said  that  the  interference  of  congress  in  the  domes- 
tic interests  of  the  States,  at  all  times  an  exciting 
subject,  was,  in  the  present  juncture  of  the  national 
affairs,  and  in  the  form  proposed  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, a subject  of  transcendent  importance  to  his 
constituents,  and, as  he  solemny  believed,  to  the  south 
and  the  whole  country.  A crisis  approached  with 
rapid  and  fearful  strides.  He  told  the  north,  he  told 
the  south,  that  it  could  not  be  evaded.  It  must  be 
met.  If  they  shrank  from  it  to-day,  it  would  come 
with  renewed  force  to-morrow.  He  believed  that 
it  was  unmanly  to  desire  its  postponement  for  an 
hour.  He  could  not  hope  to  speak  to  this  question. 
He  did  not  desire  to  speak  to  it  without  the  ear- 
nestness which  befitted  the  occasion;  but  he  trusted 
he  should  repress  all  passion  and  all  excitement. — 
He  never  reflected  upon  the  resolutions  of  ihe  last 
memorable  and  eventful  session  of  congress  without 
a sense  approaching  to  awe  of  the  moderation  and 
wisdom  which  averted  a war  from  the  United  S ates 
and  Great  Britain  by  the  happy  and  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  their  protracted  and  long  pending  con- 
troversy about  limits  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this 
continent.  It  was  a signal  triumph  of  moderation 
and  justice  over  passion  and  pride.  He  knew  no  in- 
stance in  ancient  or  modern  history  of  a nobler  ex- 
ample to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  that  treaty 
they  acquired  a territory  west  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tains, extending  from  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  to 
the  parallel  of  49  degress  of  north  latitude.  They 
obtained  a country  whose  area  was  sufficient  for  the 
formation  of  four  or  five  states  of  the  medium  size. 
It  was  a country  which  possessed  many  and  impor- 
tant advantages.  It  had  a mild  and  genial  climate, 
a generous  and  fertile  soil.  Portions  of  it  were  a 
dapted  to  the  growth  of  the  staples  of  tobacco  and 
cotton.  It  would  command  the  commerce  of  China, 
of  India,  of  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  south  seas. 
Its  position  in  reference  to  the  Pacific  ocean  was  as 
eminently  advantageous  as  that  of  these  states  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  That  country  had  great  mineral 


resources.  It  was  capable  of  sustaining  a dense 
population,  and  was  destined  to  be  the  home  of  an 
enterprising  people.  They  were  now  about  to  estab- 
lish for  that  territory  a temporary  government — a 
government  to  endure  only  until  the  population  and 
resources  of  the  country  would  enable  it  to  become 
a state.  The  population!  was  now  sparse  and  of 
a mixed  character.  Its  inhabitants  had  no  represen- 
tatives on  that  floor.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
apply  to  that  territory  by  the  legislation  of  con- 
gress the  prohibitions,  conditions,  and  restrictions  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  The  opinions  of  its  inhab- 
itants were  alike  unknown  and  unheeded. 

These  opinions  were  not  at  all  consulted  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Slavery  did  not  exist  in  that  ter- 
ritory. He  did  not  know  that  a slave  ever  made  or 
ever  would  make  a foot  print  on  its  soil.  If  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  ordinance  of  1787  were  adopted,  it  wa3 
designed  to  be  an  eternal  interdict  upon  slavery  in 
that  territory.  Had  congress  the  power,  he  asked, 
to  impose  upon  the  people  of  Oregon  that  restriction? 
He  propused  to  institute  and  answer  that  inquiry. — 
First,  what  was  the  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  this  territory  of 
Oregon?  It  was  to  be  found  among  certain  articles 
which,  in  that  ordinance,  were  denominated  “arti- 
cles of  compact  between  the  original  states  and  in 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.”  The 
sixffi  article  provides — 

“There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted.” 

That  vast  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  ce- 
ded by  the  stale  of  Virginia  in  1784,  and  of  the  ter- 
ritory thus  admitted  into  the  Union  were  now  inclu- 
ded the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, Illinois  and  Michigan; 
and  Wisconsin,  which  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  before  this  session  of  congress  terminates.  Vir- 
ginia, in  that  munificent  donation,  made  a provision 
which,  also,  he  desired  to  read.  In  her  cession  of 
the  1st  March,  1784,  she  recited  the  act  of  congress 
inviting  the  states  to  cede  to  the  United  States  their 
vacant  territory,  and  she  adopted  the  conditions  of 
the  act  as  the  terms  of  her  cession;  saying,  however, 
that  they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  her.  But 
the  condition  was  this: 

“That  is  to  say,  upon  the  condition  that  the  ter- 
ritory so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and  formed  into 
states,  containing  a suitable  extent  of  territory,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as 
near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit;  arid  that 
the  stales  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  republican  states 
and  admitted  members  of  the  federal  Union,  having 
the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence, as  the  other  states.” 

That  was  the  condition  of  the  cession.  The  dona- 
tion, he  might  remark,  was  made  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  presentconstilution.  He  begged  to  know, 
he  trusted  that  some  member  of  the  house  would  be 
pleased  to  say,  whence  that  congress  of  1787  derived 
the  power  to  ordain  certain  articles  of  compact  which 
should  be  immutable — which  should  be  of  eternal 
and  universal  obligation  upon  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Was  it  in  the  articles  of  confederation?  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  where.  Was  it  the  act  of 
congress  which  invited  this  cession  of  territory  from 
the  stales?  He  should  be  glad  to  be  instructed  on 
that  point.  There  was,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
perceive,  not  the  slighteslauthorily  for  the  ordinance 
in  any  of  those  sources  of  authority.  Would  any 
inernoer  of  the  house — would  any  gentleman  there, 
undertake  to  say  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  any  inher- 
ent power  in  ttiat  congress?  He  apprehended  not. 
That  ordinance  was  inconsistent  with  all  the  condi 
tions  of  the  cession  of  Virginia.  It  was  inconsistent 
and  proscriptive  to  her,  and  to  the  other  southern 
stales.  It  was  an  assumption  of  power.  Mr.  Madi- 
son,a member  of  that  congress,  one  of  Lhose  who  had 
an  acli'e  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States — pronounced  it  amongst  the  acts 
performed  by  that  congress  “without  the  color  of 
constitutional  authority  ” He  (Mr.  B.)  begged  leave 
to  read  what  Mr.  Madison  said  upon  that  subject. 

“Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more;  they  have 
proceeded  to  form  new  states,  to  erect  temporary 
governments,  to  appoint  officers  for  them,  and  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such  states  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  All  this  has  been 
done,  and  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional 
authority.” 

Mr.  B.  would  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  that 
ordinance  was  consistent  with  the  interests  and  wish- 
es of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
thus  ceded.  If  it  should  be  shown,  as  he  trusted  it 
had  been  done,  that  it  was  an  act  without  the  slight- 
est color  of  constitutional  authority,  and  opposed  to 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northwest  territory,  he  demanded  to  know  upon 
what  ground  it  could  be  justified  and  held  upas  a 


precedent  in  the  future  legislation  of  this  country, 
which  he  begged  leave  to  commend  to  the  attention  i 
of  the  house.  In  1804  there  was  a meeting  of  repre-  - 
senlatives  of  the  people  of  the  northwest  territory, 
assembled  from  all  points;  and  at  that  meeting  gen- 
eral William  H.  Harrison  presided.  It  adopted  a 
memorial  to  congress,  which  was  submitted  by  their 
President,  and  it  was  referred  to  a committee  of  that 
house;  which  committee,  through  its  chairman,  (Mr. 
Rodney,)  made  the  following  report: 

“Mr.  Rodney,  from  the  committee  to  which  had 
been  referred  a letter  from  William  Henry  Harrison, 
President  of  the  general  convention  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  territory;  also,  a memorial  and  petition  from 
ihe  said  convention,  on  the  17th  day  of  February 
1805,  reported— 

“That,  taking  into  their  consideration  the  facts 
stated  in  the  said  memorial  and  petition,  they  are 
induced  to  believe  that  a qualified  suspension,  for  a 
limited  time,  of  the  sixth  article  of  compact  between 
the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states  west  of 
the  Ohio  river  might  be  productive  of  the  benefit 
and  advantage  to  tne  said  territory.” 

The  committee  reported  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery  within  the  said 
territory,  be  suspended  in  a qualified  manner  for  ten 
years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves,  born 
within  the  United  States,  from  any  of  the  individual 
states:  Provided,  That  such  individual  state  does  not 
permit  the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  coun- 
tries: And  provided  further.  That  the  descendenls  of 
all  such  slaves  shall,  if  males,  be  free,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and,  if  females,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty one  years.” 

If  it  were  supposed  that  that  memorial  and  those 
proceeedings  were  adopted  by  persons  who  did  not 
represent  the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  north- 
west, he  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
certain  resolutions  of  the  legislative  council  of  Indi- 
ana, adopted  in  1806,  and  which  were  communica- 
ted by  the  governor  of  the  territory  to  congress  in 
December  of  that  year.  These  were  the  unanimous 
resolutions  of  the  legislative  assembly.  They  affirm- 
ed that  their  sentiments  were  the  sentiments  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  that  territory. 

They  asked  that  this  article  of  the  ordi- 
nance should  be  suspended  for  ten  years,  without 
the  qualification  attached  in  the  memorial  of  the 
public  meeting  at  which  Gen.  Harrison  had  presided. 
The  resolutions  weie  numerous.  He  would  publish 
them;  but  at  present  would  detain  the  house  by  read- 
ing only  one,  the  most  important. 

(The  following  are  the  resolutions,  with  a copy  of 
which  the  reporter  has  been  furnished: 

“ Resolved , unanimously,  by  the  legislative  council  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  Indiana  territory,  That  a 
suspension  of  the  sixth  article  of  compact  between 
the  United  States  and  the  territories  and  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  the  12th  day  of 
July,  1787,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  would  be  high- 
ly advantageous  to  the  said  territory,  and  meet  the 
approbation  of  at  least  nine. tenths  of  the  good  citi- 
zens of  the  same. 

“ Resolved , unanimously,  That  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  liberty  and  slavery  is  not  now  considered  as 
involved  in  a suspension  of  the  said  article,  inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  states  would 
not  be  augmented  bv  the  measure. 

“ Resolved , That  the  suspension  of  the  said  article 
would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  territory,  to  the 
states  from  whence  the  negroes  would  be  bought,  and 
to  the  negroes  themselves:  to  the  territory,  because  of 
its  situation  with  regard  to  the  other  states,  it  must 
be  settled  by  emigi  arils  from  those  in  which  slavery 
is  tolerated,  or  lor  many  years  remain  in  its  present 
situation,  its  citizens  deprived  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  political  rights;  and,  indeed,  of  all  those 
which  distinguish  the  American  from  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  other  governments;  Ihe  States  which 
are  overburdened  with  negroes  would  be  benefitled 
by  their  citizens  having  an  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  the  negroes  which  they  cannot  comfortably  sup- 
port, or  of  removing  with  them  to  a country  abound- 
ing with  all  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  the  negro 
hunself  would  exchange  a scanty  pittance  of  the  coar- 
sest food  for  a plentiful  and  nourishing  diet,  and  a 
situation  which  admits  not  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  emancipation  for  one  which  presents  no  consid- 
erable obstacle  to  his  wishes. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  citizens  of  this 
part  of  the  former  northwestern  territory  consider 
themselves  as  having  claims  upon  congress  in  regard 
to  the  suspension  of  the  said  article;  because  at  that 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  slave- 
ry was  tolerated,  and  slaves  generally  possessed  by 
the  citizens  then  inhabiting  the  country,  amounting 
to  at  least  one-half  of  the  present  population  of  In- 
diana; and  because  the  said  ordinance  was  passed  in 
congress  when  the  said  citizens  were  not  represented 
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in  that  body,  without  their  being  consulted  and  with- 
out their  knowledge  and  approbation. 

“ Resolved , tsnanimously , That,  from  the  situation, 
soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  the  said  territory, 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  number  of  slaves  would 
ever  bear  such  a proportion  to  the  white  population 
as  to  endanger  the  internal  peace  and  prosperity  of 
of  the  country. 

“ Resolved , unanimously,  That  copies  of  these  res- 
olutions be  delivered  to  the  governor  of  this  territo- 
ry, to  be  by  him  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
senate  and  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Stales,  with  a request  that  they 
will  lay  them  before  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, over  which  they  respectfully  preside. 

“ Resolved , unanimously,  That  a copy  of  these  res- 
olutions be  delivered  to  the  delegate  from  this  terri- 
tory to  congress;  and  that  he  be  and  hereby  is  instruc- 
ted louse  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain  a suspension 
of  the  said  article. 

“JESSE  13.  THOMAS, 
“Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

“PIERRE  MENARD, 

“President  pro  tent-  of  the  legislative  council. ”J 

Mr.  Parke,  from  the  committee  to  which  these 
resolutions  were  referred,  reported  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1807,  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  to  suspend,  from 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1808,  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the 
territories  and  states  northwest  ol  the  Ohio  river, 
passed  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years.” — vot.  20,  state  papers,  478. 

Mr.  Vinton  here  asked  whether  the  resolutions 
came  from  Indiana  or  Ohio? 

Mr.  Burl.  From  Indiana.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
precedent  of  the  ordinance  of  1787!  He  would  not 
say  what  use  had  been  made  of  that  munificent  do- 
nation of  Virginia.  He  would  nut  stop  to  inquire 
whether  it  had  been  the  means  of  annoying  an  insti- 
tution which  that  state  had  ever  esteemed  to  be  most 
valuable.  But  lie  proceeded  to  the  next  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  country.  That, 
as  might  be  anticipated, was  the  memorable  Missouri 
compromise.  The  United  States  acquired  from 
Spain  a territory  which  comprised  the  states  of  Lou 
isiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Iowa,  and  a portion 
of  the  territory  northwest  of  Iowa,  over  wiiicn  he 
•aw  a proposition  had  been  submitted  to  organize 
a territorial  government.  That  territory  was  very 
nearly  large  euough  for  a state.  Now,  that  was  the 
first  foreign  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States. 
He  begged  leave  fur  a moment  to  advert  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  acquisition  of  territory;  and  if  gentlemen 
would  trouble  themselves  to  investigate  that  history, 
they  would  find  that  the  acquisition  was  demanded 
bj  the  west.  They  would  find  that  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  west  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Miss.  The  opening  of  the  navigation  to  that  great 
river  to  the  commerce  ot  the  west  was  the  motive  for 
the  acquisition.  He  had  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
slavery  had  formed  any  inducement  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  territory . He  ventured  to  say  that  that 
did  not  enter  all  into  the  motives  which  led  to  that 
acquisition.  It  was,  in  fact,  a concession  to  the 
west,  as  tending  to  open  the  navigation  of  that  mag- 
nificent stream,  the  Mississippi.  Annoying  and  vex- 
atious restrictions  on  the  navigation  of  that  river  had 
been  imposed  by  Spain  whilst  the  territory  belonged 
to  that  Kingdom.  Now,  alter  that  glance  at  the  his- 
tory ol  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  let  them  in- 
quire what  were  the  conditions  of  that  compromise 
know  n as  the  “Missouri  compromise.  ”ln  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  the  6th  March,  1820,  it  was  pro- 
vided: 

“•dnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  that  territo 
ry  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  Slates  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  state  contemplated 
this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereol 
the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited:  Provided 

always,  That  and  persons  escaping  into  the  same 
from  whom  labor  or  service  w lawfully  claimed  in 
any  stale  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  sucli  fu- 
gitive may  be  lawiully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to. 
the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid.” 

That  was  a compromise.  A compromise  of  what? 
A compromise  conceding  what?  Why,  that  in  ail 
the  Louisiana  territory  north  of  36°  3U' north  latitude 
slavery  should  be  lor  ever  interdicted.  What  should 
be  done  below  that  line?  Was  there  any  guaranty 
for  slavery?  Was  there  any  security  that  it  should 
exist  there?  Was  there  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people  beloio  that 
line  to  determine  that  question  lor  themselves? — 
That  was  the  compromise.  He  did  not  know  upon 


what  ground  of  constitutional  authority  that  Missou- 
ri compromise  could  be  vindicated.  He  assured 
them  that  it  could  be  defended  on  no  ground  of  con- 
cession of  mutual  rights.  It  sought  to  interfere  up- 
on a subject  which  it  seemed  to  him  every  one  ad- 
mitted belonged  exclusively  to  the  states;  a subject 
over  which  congress  had  no  power  to  establish  reg- 
ulations or  restrictions;  to  abolish,  or  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with,  against  the  wishes  of  the  states. — 
It  involved  a question  which,  he  remembered,  had 
been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( I r. 
Grover)  in  that  hall  a few  days  ago — that  of  the  slates 
to  control  and  regulate  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  one  to  the  other.  Upon  that  subject  he  (Mr. 
B.)  would  adduce  an  authority  which,  he  doubted 
not,  the  gentleman  would  venerate.  He  begged  to 
ask  tlie  attention  of  that  gentleman,  and  that  of  the 
house,  to  the  opinions  of  thejudges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  Judge  McLean  says: 
“The  power  of  slavery  belongs  to  the  states  re- 
spectively. It  is  local  hi  its  character  and  in  its  ef- 
fects; and  the  transfer  or  sale  of  slaves  cannot  be 
separated  from  this  power.  It  is,  indeed,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it.  Each  state  has  a right  to  protect  it- 
self against  the  avarice  and  intrusion  of  the  slave 
dealers,  to  guard  its  citizens  against  the  inconveni- 
ence and  danger  of  a slave  population.” 

He  maintained  that  this  power  “to  prohibit  slva- 
very,  or  regulate  it,”  may  be  exercised  “without 
trenching  upon  the  commercial  power  of  congress.” 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  same  cause,  said: 

“In  my  judgment,  the  power  over  this  subject  is 
exclusively  with  the  several  states;  and  each  of  them 
has  a right  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  allow  persons  of  this  description  to  be  brought 
wi  thin  its  limits  from  another  state,  either  for  sale 
or  for  any  other  purpose;  and  also  to  provide  the 
manner  and  mode  in  which  they  may  be  introduced, 
and  to  determine  their  condition  and  treatment  with- 
in their  respective  territories;  and  the  action  of  the 
several  slates  upon  this  subject  cannot  be  controlled 
by  congress,  either  by  virtue  of  its  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  or  by  virtue  of  any  other  power  confer- 
red by  the  constitution  of  the  United,  States.” 

In  this  opinion  concurred  Justices  Story,  Thomp- 
son, Wayne,  and  McKinley.  Justice  Catron  did 
not  sit,  from  indisposition.  Justice  Barbour,  of  Vir- 
ginia, died  before  the  case  was  decided.  Justice 
Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  dissented,  holding  that 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  a negation  to 
the  states  of  regulating  the  sale  and  traffic  in  sla- 
very between  the  stales.  The  next  instance  in  theiir 
history  upon  this  subject  was  the  annexation  of  Tex 
as.  He  should  not  undertake  to  say  what  motives; 
what  view  of  policy  induced  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as. He  knew  that  that  measure  was  advocated  on 
various  grounds.  He  knew  that  it  was  advocated 
by  the  norih  and  west,,  as  well  as  by  the  south — but, 
so  far  as  he  had  heard  the  debates;  and  he  believed  he 
had  heard  them  all — he  would  not  undertake  to  say  on 
whatground  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  advocated. 
He  thought  he  might  safely  say  it  was  not  advocated 
on  the  ground  exclusively  of  slavery,  or  of  the  slave 
interest.  If  he  were  to  undertake  to  say  on  what 
ground  in  his  estimation  that  policy  was  urged,  he 
would  say  it  was  the  jealousy  which  every  Amen 
can  felt  against  the  British  government  planting  a 
foot  on  another  inch  of  American  soil.  He  believ- 
ed that  was  the  ground;  and  that  the  true  American 
feeling  which  would  resist  as  an  aggression  the  es- 
tablishment of  British  power  upon  this  continent  was 
the  cause  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  But  Texas 
at  that  time  was  an  independent  rnpublic.  The  res- 
olution which  proposed  this  line  of  36°  30'  minutes 
was  offered  to  her  in  the  nature  of  a treaty  stipula- 
tion. She  was  competent  to  assent  or  reject.  Sue 
chose  to  assent,  and  he  submitted  that  that  instance 
in  their  history  could  not  be  adduced  as  a precedent. 
But  it  was  in  deference  to  that  precedent  in  their 
history  that  he  had  ventured  to  offer  this  amendment 
in  a spirit  of  amity  and  compromise.  If  it  were  met 
in  a corresponding  spirit,  it  might  be  well  fur  tlie 
confederacy.  He  trusted  it  might  be  so.  But  he 
could  n il  retain  from  saying  that  these  compromises, 
if  compromises  they  could  be  called — had  brought 
nothing  which  was  valuable  to  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  the  peace  of  the  south.  The  south  had 
been  subjected  to  eternal  agitation — to  that  eternal 
leasing  and  annoyance  which  was  the  only  kind  of 
warfare  that  was  practicable  upon  their  institutions. 
In  this  opinion,  the  rights  of  the  south  rested  more 
firmly  upon  the  basis  of  the  constitution.  Chat  in- 
strument restricted  southern  property  within  no  lim- 
its. It  confined  it  within  no  area.  It  was  circum 
scribed  within  no  parallels  of  latitude.  The  south 
stood,  with  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  on  a foot- 
ing of  equality.  Her  institutions  and  her  rights  were 
respected  by  mat  instrument,  and  to  some  extent 
were  guarantied  to  them.  Tlie  argument  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  submit  led  him  to  maintain  that 


congress  had  no  power,  on  the  admission  of  a stat® 
into  the  Union,  to  impose  such  a restriction  as  tha1 
contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Tile  only  po  wer 
delegated  to  congress — the  only  power  which,  as  he 
maintained,  could  be  exercised  by  congress  over 
either  a territory  or  a state  applying  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  was  the  power  simply  to  inquire 
what  were  the  rights  secured  by  the  constitution, and 

whether  her  form  of  government  was  republican 

He  put  it  to  any  man  who  might  choose — if  any 
should  choose — to  answer  the  arguments  which  he 
had  presented. 

Ifcongress  had  the  power  to  impose  upon  a terri- 
tory such  restrictions — a restriction  in  regard  to  one 
species  of  property — had  it  not  an  equal  right  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  any  species  of  property?  If  it 
had  the  power  to  prohibit  the  properly  of  the  south 
from  being  transferred  to  any  region,  had  it  not  the 
same  right  fo  prohibit  the  transfer  of  the  property  of 
the  north?  Did  not  the  power  which  would  prohibit 
the  introduction  into  that  territory  of  a slave  possess 
the  right  to  prohibit  also  the  introduction  of  a spinn- 
ing jenny  or  a New  York  sheep?  He  begged  to  be 
answered  on  that  point.  It  was  not  intended  that 
the  property  of  any  portion  of  that  confederacy  should 
be  subject  to  such  an  interdict  as  that  contained  in 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  was  not  intended  the  con- 
gress should  have  the  power  to  say  to  a state,  “You 
snail  be  despoiled  of  your  sovereignty  before  you  can 
be  admitted  into  this  union!”  He  insisted  that  there 
was  no  power  to  require  a state  to  surrender  her  so- 
vereignty before  her  admission  into  the  union.  He 
knew  that  some  of  his  friends  from  the  south  had 
doubted  whether  the  amendment  which  he  had  had 
the  honor  to  submit  was  judicious  at  this  moment.  He 
was  aware  that  one  who  had,  perhaps,  always  some 
infiueuce  in  controlling  public  opinion  at  the  south, 
had  been  endeavoring  to  silence  the  voice  of  the  south 
upon  that  question.  He — [the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence was  lost.]  But  so  far  as  this  territory  of 
Oregon  was  concerned,  the  present  was  the  only 
lime  when  the  question  should  be  raised.  It  was  to 
be  done  now,  or  it  was  to  be  done  never.  If  not 
done,  it  was  to  constitute  another  precedent,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  south  failed  to  raise 
its  voice  now,  it  ought  to  be  and  would  be  forever 
precluded.  But  what  were  the  circumstances  which 
now  surrounded  them?  A man  from  the  southern 
states  has  been  blind,  who  for  the  last  three  years 
had  not  seen  that  a tearful  conjuncture  was  coming 
upon  the  country.  He  (Mr.  B.j  had  not  occupied 
his  seat  ten  days  before  he  had  espied  its  rapid  ap- 
proach. He  begged  very  briefly  to  advert  to  some 
of  those  circumstances.  Three  years  ago,  the  in- 
cendiary publications,  disguised  under  the  form  of 
memorials  and  petitions  to  congress,  were  excluded 
Irom  the  hall — that  barrier  had  been  broken  down. 
One  of  the  states  of  the  union — the  state  ul  Massa- 
chusetts— a state  influential  as  well  on  account  of 
her  high  intelligence  as  her  w ealth— solemnly,  by 
legislature,  proposed  to  disturb  that  compromise  of 
the  constitution  which  provided  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  congress.  That  was  defeated.  During 
the  last  session  of  congress,  when  a proposition  was 
made  in  that  hall  to  furnish  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales  with  the  means  of  concluding  a treaty 
ol  peace  with  Mexico — when  an  appropriation  was 
asked  for  the  simple  purpose  of  concluding  a treaty 
ol  peace  with  Mexico — a democratic  representative 
from  Pennsylvania  rose  in  his  place  and  moved  that 
intejrdict  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  upon  any  territory 
that  mignt  be  acquired  from  the  enemy  in  Mexico. 
The  country  was  at  war.  Every  body  desired  that 
peace  should  be  obtained  if  practicable.  Yet  that 
blow  was  inflicted  by  a democratic  hand!  He  re- 
membered, upon  that  occasion,  that  his  worthy  and 
estimable  friend  from  Indiana  moved  the  proposi- 
tion ol  ttie  Missouri  compromise;  ahu  he  re.uemoer- 
ed  that  proposition  was  voted  down.  He  remember- 
ed, moreover,  that  when  the  bill  to  provide  the  loan 
sought  by  the  president  was  introduced  in  lhalhouse, 
gentlemen  from  the  eastern  states,  and  some  from 
the  western  states,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
denounced  with  a louu  voice  the  entire  proposition; 
and  so  one  of  ttie  provisoes  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn,  was  engrailed  on  that  bill,  and  they  were  the 
first  to  turn  round  and  vote  with  alacrity  lor  it.  Dur- 
ing the  present  session  ol  congress  an  honorable  mem- 
ber Irom  the  stale  of  N.  York,  (Mr.  King,!,  had  deem- 
ed ithis  duty,  or  at  least  had  thought  proper  to  at- 
tempt the  introduction  of  the  proposition — the  pro- 
position with  the  proviso  moved  by  the  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania.  The  house  refused  to  suspend 
the  rules  lor  the  introduction  of  that  provision  by 
only  some  two  or  three  voles.  He  tuld  them,  and  he 

told  the  south,  that  that  proposition  was  to  come! 

He  told  them  that  it  would  be  moved,  and  he  did  not 
see  that  it  would  prevail.  What  was  the  language 
all  around  him  in  that  hall?  What  was  the  language 
oi  gentlemen  from  the  north,  and  from  the  east  arid 
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from  the  west?  That  the  south  need  not  hope  ever 
again  to  see  a slave  state  formed  of  any  territory 
that  might  be  acquired  by  that  government,  whether 
by  treaty  or  by  conquest. 

Mr.  Saioyer,  (in  his  seat.)  Has  the  west  said  so? 

Mr.  Burt  had  said  “gentiemen  from  the  west.”— 
[A  laugh  ] He  could  not  say  that  it  was  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  west.  He  hoped  that  it  was  not. 
He  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  many  patriotic  exceptions. 
But  they  were  told  that  the  line  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise must  be  abandoned.  They  were  told  so  in 
that  debate.  The  gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Ham- 
lin), the  other  day  concurred,  as  he  (Mr.  B.)  under- 
stood him,  in  announcing  the  determination  of  what 
was  called  “the  North.”  If  these  facts — if  these  de- 
clarations were  not  inducements  to  the  south  now  to 
move  there,  he  would  confess  that  the  south  had  lost 
its  spirit.  If,  with  these  admonitions  and  threats 
ringing  in  the  ears  the  south  postponed  for  an  hour 
this  question — he  would  not  speak  for  others,  but  his 
mind  was  made  up.  He  told  the  south  that,  although 
the  annexation  of  Texas  provided  for  the  admission 
of  slave  states  to  be  formed  outof  the  territory  below 
36°  30',  no  such  state  would  be  admitted  into  the 
union.  He  looked  to  the  vote  upon  the  admission  of 
Texas;  he  looked  to  the  vole  upon  the  admission  of 
Florida;  he  looked  to  what  was  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  north,  as  announced  by  representatives 
from  those  quarters  on  that  floor,  and  asked  that,  if 
the  south  did  not  now  move,  when  would  it  shake 
off  its  sloth  and  lethargy?  Would  it  wait  till  their 
dwellings  were  in  flames?  Should  they  wait  till  their 
hearthstones  were  drenched  with  the  blood  of  their 
wives  and  children?  He  trusted  not.  “Now’s  the 
day  and  now’s  the  hour.”  He  appealed  to  every 
gentleman  who  had  been  contemporary  with  him  in 
that  congress,  that  he  had  never  raised  his  voice  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  but  on  one  occasion.  He  called 
upon  them  from  the  north  and  west  to  bear  him  wit- 
ness that  he  had  never  introduced  that  subject  into 
debates  in  that  house.  But,  though  he  had  never  in- 
troduced it,  he,  for  one,  had  never  shrunk  from  it; 
and  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  nut  to  be  silent  now. 
He  told  the  north  that  the  south  was  united  upon  this 
question.  He  told  the  north  that  there  was  no  trai- 
torous son  from  the  south,  there  or  at  home,  and  he 
had  a steadfast  faith  that  the  south  would  be  found 
equal  to  its  destinies,  through  whatever  peril  or  con- 
fusion it  might  be  its  late  to  encounter. 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Indiana,  said  he  had  not  risen  to 
speak  at  any  length  to  the  question  before  the  house, 
or  to  answer,  to  any  great  extent,  what  was  called 
the  argument  to  which  the  committee  had  listened, 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  setting  himself  right. 
He  should,  however,  lake  some  notice  of  what  had 
been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina; 
but  as  to  any  argument  about  the  power  of  this  go 
vernment  to  exercise  the  proposed  control  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  it  was  all  on  one  side 
of  the  question. 

When  the  question  came  up  at  the  last  session  on 
the  proviso  which  had  been  moved  by  a gentleman 
fro ns  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  iFilmol),  to  the  two  mil- 
lions bill,  Mr.  P-  had  been  represented  by  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  ol  the  18th  ol  August,  as 
voting  ...  the  negative,  together  with  h.s  colleague 
Mr  Wick.  Such  had  not  been  ihe  tact.  Ml.  r.  had 
been  opposed  to  the  whole  bill,  and  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  reasons  assigned  in  its  lavor.  He  had 
two  reasons  for  voting  in  favor  of  “ Wilmol’s  pro 
Viso  ” one  was,  that  he  thought  its  insertion  would 
make  the  bill  odious  to  the  south,  and  so  help  to 
prevent  Us  passage.  And  the  other  reason  was  his 
own  settled  opinion  that  congress  should  not  allow 
the  entrance  in.o  territory  under  its  control  ol  one 
of  the  worst  moral,  political,  and  physical  evils  in 
the  world.  His  votes  were  given  in  committee  ol 
the  whole,  and  therefore  not  recorded:  but  the  record 
of  votes  in  the  house  showed  what  they  must  have 
been.  He  had  voted  for  Wilmot’s  proviso,  but  against 
the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Burt), 
who  had  so  ably  preceded  him,  had,  he  must  say, 
done  to  him  and  to  the  whole  country  a great  favor 
in  one  part  of  his  speech,  if  in  no  other:  and  that  was 
by  informing  them,  in  measured  terms,  and  carefully 
weighed,  that,  by  the  Oregon  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain we  had  acquired  a large  extent  ol  leiritoiy.  II 
this  was  true,  Mr.  P.  was  happy  to  learn  the  lact— 
He  had  till  now  been  grossly  deceived  on  that  point; 
lor  be  had  certainly  thought  that  we  had  lost  an  im- 
mense  territory  and  an  invaluable  treasure.  And 
why  so?  Because  he,  with  the  rest  ol  the  country, 
had  been  told  by  the  president,  and  had  it  confirmed 
bv  some  of  the  ablest  of  his  cabinet,  that  our  title  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54°  40'  was  clear  and  in- 
disputable, and  it  had  been  proved  so  by  irrefragable 
facts  and  arguments.  And  yet,  instead  of  acquiring 
new  territory  by  the  treaty,  that  to  which  we  had  so 
clear  a title  had  been  cut  down  till  it  extended  only 


to  49°,  besides  all  south  of  that  parallel  on  Vancou- 
ver’s Island,  and  our  surrender  to  British  subjects  of 
an  incumbrance  in  the  navigation  of  our  waters. — 
He  thought,  instead  of  acquiring  territory,  we  had 
surrendered  a vast  amount  of  it,  and  so  thought  the 
country. 

But,  (said  Mr.  P.)  “let  by  gones  be  by-gones.” — 
The  question  had  been  settled  by  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  his  country,  and  he  should  submit. 

But  he  wished  to  say  a word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  the  Indiana  resolutions,  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  him.  Before 
the  dale  of  those  resolutions  a large  part  of  the  north- 
west territory  had  been  organized  into  the  large  and 
magnificent  state  of  Ohio.  The  resolutions  which 
had  been  read  were  passed  in  Indiana  while  it  re- 
mained still  a territory,  under  the  government  of 
William  Henry  Harrison.  He  was  then  vice  regent 
and  vice  royalty,  and  what  not.  He  held  every  thing 
there  within  his  own  hand,  and  disposed  of  all  public 
property  within  the  territory,  and  all  private,  loo, 
pretty  nearly.  He  could,  with  the  utmost  facility, 
get  almost  any  resolutions  passed  which  he  pleased. 
But  Mr.  P.  had  had  a peep  behind  the  screen,  and  he 
wanted  gentlemen  to  hear  what  had  been  the  sequel 
of  all  that. 

Gen.  Harrison  came  from  Virginia,  (and  Mr.  P. 
had  no  feelings  toward  him  but  of  great  respect  and 
kindness,)  and,  as  a Virginian,  he  entertained  a strong 
desire  for  the  suspension  of  the  article  alluded  to  in 
the  ordinance  of  ’87.  There  was  then  a contest  going 
on  for  the  election  of  a delegate  to  congress.  Gen. 
Harrison  took  the  stump  in  1803  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  (not  Roanoke  John),  who  was 
then  the  attorney  general  of  the  territory.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  breach  in  favor  of  Randolph,  because 
he  hoped,  if  his  candidate  should  be  elected,  to  pro- 
cure the  suspension  of  the  obnoxious  article,  or,  per- 
haps its  total  repeal.  Who  had  been  his  opponent, 
an!  what  was  the  result?  A man  who  had  often 
served  his  country  on  that  floor,  and  served  the  state 
as  its  governor;  a man  whom  some  gentlemen  here 
would  remember,  arid  with  the  highest  esteem;  he 
meant  Jonathan  Jennings,  a man  who  had  been  edu- 
cated and  nurtured  in  all  the  feelings  which  were 
prompted  by  the  free,  heart  of  good  old  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  then  quite  a youth;  and  this  beardless  boy 
became  the  people’s  candidate  against  the  governor’s 
candidate,  Mr.  Randolph — backed,  as  he  was,  too, 
by  all  the  influence  of  the  general  government,  gen. 
Harrison  himself  taking  his  part  upon  the  stump. — 
The  leading  question  in  the  contest  was  that  of  sla- 
very or  no  slavery;  adherence  to  the  ordinance  of ’87, 
or  suspension  of  it?  And  the  result  was  that  Ran- 
dolph did  not  get  one  third  of  the  votes  cast.  No; 
the  people  of  Indiana,  whatever  resolutions  mignt 
have  been  passed,  never  had  been  in  favor  of  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery. 

But  further:  considered  as  a legal  question,  it  had 
been  the  received  opinion,  both  in  the  courts  and 
among  the  people,  that  the  ordinance  of  ’87  was  of 
oinding  force  on  the  law  of  the  land.  In  fact  there 
neier  had  been  a doubt  upon  the  subject.  Could 
there  be  any  well-grounded  doubt  of  it  now?  There 
could  not. 

Ihe  gentleman  from  S.  Carolina  had  gone  over 
Ihe  whole  histoiy,  the  rise  and  fall,  the  grandeur  and 
decline  ot  Ibis  proposition  of  compromise,  by  which 
slavery  was  left  to  exist  in  one  part  of  the  union  and 
ils  extension  into  another  part  prohibited  No  man 
could  pos-ibly  be  further  than  Mr.  P.  from  the  re- 
motest desire  to  disturb  any  state  in  its  full  possession 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  never  would  tolerate 
any  such  mterierence  for  one  moment.  He  rejected 
and  opposed  every  such  attempt.  Slavery  or  no 
slavery  was  a question  which  slates  must  settle  for 
themseves.  It  was  their  own  concern,  and  this  go- 
vernment could  not  intermeddle  with  it.  The  states 
were  sovereign  each  within  its  own  territories., 

But  let  gentlemen  reverse  the  proposition;  let  them 
see  if  the  argument  would  not  work  both  ways.  The 
sovereignty  over  all  the  territories  of  the  U.  States 
rested  in  this  government.  Here  was  the  seat  ol 
sovereignty  over  all  territory  out  of  the  states,  and 
which  the  states  jointly  owned. 

Mr.  Burt  asked  if  he  had  rightly  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  to  say  that  the  sovereignty 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  rested  in 
congress?  The  constitution  delegated  to  congress,  it 
was  true,  the  right  to  dispose  of  those  territories,  and 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government. 
But  did  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  the  sove- 
reignty over  them  resided  in  that  house. 

Mr.  Petitt  said  he  did  insist,  and  mean  to  say,  that 
the  sovereignly  over  the  territories  owned  jointly  by 
the  states  resided  in  the  federal  government:  he  did 
not  of  course,  mean  that  it  resided  in  the  house  of 
representatives  alone.  But  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  distinguished  from  the  government 
ol  the  states,  the  sovereignty  did  reside  over  all  the 


territories  of  the  United  States  without  the  limits  of 
the  states.  The  provision  of  this  constitution  was 
this:  “The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  U. 
States;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  particular  state.”  The  territories 
were  the  “property  belonged  to  the  United  States,” 
just  as  much  as  a public  vessel,  a cannon,  or  other 
material  thing.  They  were  all  government  property, 
and  as  such,  under  the  dominion  of  tne  U.  States 
government,  and  of  none  other.  And  it  was  express- 
ly declared  that  “nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  particular  state.”  He  said  that  the 
sovereignty  over  this  territory  was  in  the  U.  States, 
because  it  was  the  property  of  the  U.  States;  and 
where  the  property  was  there  was  the  sovereignty, 
unless  it  had  been  surrendered.  Wherever  the  reality 
was  there  was  the  sovereignty,  the  right  to  govern, 
unless  that  right  had  been  surrendered  up.  But 
here  gentlemen  might  gel  up  and  ask  whether  this 
government  did  not  own  land  and  other  property 
within  some  of  the  states?  To  be  sure  it  did;  but 
there  it  hand  surrendered  the  sovereignly  to  the 
states  so  far  as  the  general  government  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Rhelt  (not  having  heard  what  Mr.  Petitt  said 
last)  put  the  very  question  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
and  which  he  answered  in  advance. 

Mr.  Petitt  repeated,  and  insisted  on  his  position. — 
In  the  case  of  government  land  in  a new  state,  con- 
gress, by  the  admission  of  the  state,  had  recognised 
it  as  a sovereign;  and  then  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  hal  been  surrendered  as  to  property 
over  which  it  had  extended  so  long  as  the  state  was 
only  a territory. 

Where,  then,  was  the  violation  of  her  constitution 
in  prohibiting  slavery  in  a territory?  Gentlemen  need 
not  clamor  so  loudly  about  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  a territory,  if  congress 
should  see  fit  to  prohibit  it,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion.  They  had 
as  much  right  to  say  that  slavery  should  not  exist 
within  a territory  as  to  say  that  it  should.  II  it  had 
a right  to  say  the  one,  it  had  an  equal  right  to  say 
the  other:  though  here  he  admitted  there  was  one 
point  of  difference:  and  that  was  that  congress  could 
not  ordain  that  slavery  should  exist — it  could  not  in- 
stitute it — for  it  had  no  right  by  its  laws  to  create  a 
slave.  It  could  not  establish  slavery,  but  it  might 
prohibit  it.  This  power,  like  the  power  to  manage 
a fleet  or  ari  army,  ought  certainly  to  be  exercised 
with  prudence.  How  then,  having  the  power,  ought 
Mr.  P.  to  vote  in  this  matter?  He  held  that  consid- 
erations of  the  public  good  ought  to  outweigh  every 
lesser  consideration. 

He  laid  down  this  position:  that  no  nation  could 
ever  become  great  or  wise  who  acted  without  regard 
to  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  surrounding  na- 
tions. We  could  not  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  civili- 
zation and  of  civil  liberty,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
be  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
surrounding  nations.  It  was  due  to  them  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  thesame  comity  and  the  same 
courtesy  that  one  gentleman  owed  to  another;  and  a 
nation  so  situated  might  not  outrage  the  rights  of  all 
the  world  in  managing  even  its  own  concerns.  Even 
among  the  governments  of  Europe,  if  every  great  and 
extravagant  cruelty  should  be  exercised  by  any  one 
monarch,  after  remonstrance,  the  surrounding  na- 
tions would  undertake  to  interfere,  and  would  say 
to  the  oppressor,  you  must  either  quit  this  or  quit 
your  throne. 

But  some  gentlemen  might  say  that,  in  providing 
about  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico, we  were 
counting  our  chickens  before  they  were  hatched; 
that  a dark  clouu  had  arisen  in  the  south, and  was  now 
lowering  with  portentous  aspect  over  our  prospects 
in  that  quarter.  This  might  perhaps  be  so;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  gallantry  of  our  soldiers  would  soon 
dispel  it.  But  it  was  altogether  too  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  for  any  nation  to  make  war  upon 
another  confessedly  lor  the  purpose  of  turning  free 
territory  into  slave  territory,  and  chain  and  manacle 
slaves  therein.  All  Europe  would  stand  by  and  say, 
“Hands  off — you  have,  we  admit  causes  jto  justify 
you  in  going  to  war,  but  we  will  let  you  know  that 
if  we  design  to  pollute  vast  masses  of  territory  now 
free  with  the  foul  blot  of  slavery,  you  may  had  an 
interference  that  will  be  of  no  trifling  charac- 
ter.” 

(Here  several  gentlemen  started  for  the  door.— 
But  Mr.  P.  said,  have  patience,  gentlemen,  I’m  not 
done — I have  but  just  begun.  (Laughter.)  If  I 
had  the  power  of  Joshua  1 would  command  the  fin- 
ger of  that  clock-to  stand  still  till  I ordered  it  to  go 
again.  Boy,  bring  me  some  water.] 

Mr.  P.  said  that  he  fully  agreed  in  sentiment  with 
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the  gentleman  from  Alabnna,  (Mr.  Dargan)  who 
had  spoken  the  other  dey  as  to  the  acquisition  of  more 
territory.  He  had  much  rather  we  should  annex 
none,  than  we  should  create  more  slave  territory. — 
With  his  voice  and  consent  nothing  should  be  done 
which  went  to  tolerate  the  extension  of  slavery 
beyond  the  limits  it  now  occupied,  believing,  as  he 
did,  that  it  was  a curse  to  the  world. 

The  limited  time  allowed  him  forbade  his  going 
into  a history  of  this  institution  in  ancient  times,  to 
prove  how  heavy  a curse  it  was.  Not  that  the  slave 
was  injured.  Not  at  all.  He  had  none  of  that  sickly 
sympathy  with  the  negro  which  some  gentlemen 
seemed  on  all  occasions  to  display.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  delighted  to  harp  forever  on  the  wrongs 
of  the  back.  He  would  not  equalize  his  condition 
with  that  of  the  white  man,  or  give  him  like  social 
privileges,  much  less  the  same  political  rights. 

Here  some  question  was  put  to  Mr.  P.  from  be- 
hind, which  the  Reporter, seated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall, could  not  hear,  nor  did  he  see  what  gen- 
tleman propounded  it. 

Mr.  P.  replied.  1 am  told  that  that  is  a question 
we  cannot  touch.  Just  take  them  into  your  own 
stales,  if  you  have  a mind  to.  (Much  laughter.) 

He  had  been  saying  that  he  had  no  favor  for  the 
fawning,  disgusting  feeling  of  mock  sensibility  for 
the  blacks.  On  that  subject  he  would  go  as  far  as 
the  most  tenacious  Southron.  He  fully  believed 
that  their  slavery  in  this  country  had  proved  a bless- 
ing to  them,  (that  was,  if  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving much  blessing.)  He  was  pursuaded  that  they 
were  infinitely  better  oil' than  if  they  had  remained 
with  their  ancestors  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Though 
he  opposed  slavery  as  a thing  wrong  in  itself,  and  as 
very  injurious  to  the  white  man  who  permitted  it, 
yet  as  far  as  the  slave  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  master  and  servant  in  the 
slave  stales  was  one  far  belter  than  he  would  ever 
have  known  in  the  land  of  his  lathers.  On  that  sub- 
ject he  had  no  hesitation  whatever. 

Yet  there  was  another  view  of  the  subject. — 
Though  at  the  first  blush  slavery  seemed  hard — and 
so  it  might  at  first  blush  seem  hard  that  any  man 
should  control  another  as  good  as  he — yet  it  did  riot 
follow  that  it  was,  when  examined  in  all  its  bearings, 
as  great  an  evil  as  at  first  it  appeared.  A man  might 
touch  a torpedo  without  inflicting  any  injury  upon 
the  fish — the  injury  would  be  upon  his  own  arm. — 
Just  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  slavery;  it  was  not  the 
slave  that  it  was  injured;  it  was  the  master.  It  re- 
minded of  an  old  song  about  a dog  who  “went  mad 
to  gain  his  private  ends,”  and  then  bit  a man;  but 
the  man  suffered  little  injury;  “the  dog  it  was  that 
died.”  Oppression,  even  severe  oppression,  proved 
often,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence,  a 
benefit  to  the  oppressed,  and  an  injury  to  the  oppres- 
sor. Would  gentlemen,  who  were  so  ultra  on  this 
subject,  tell  him  how  the  north  of  Europe  had  been 
civilized  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been?  How  the  arts  and 
laws  and  learning  of  Rome  were  carried  into  those 
regions  as  soon  as  they  were? 

The  incursion  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  other  con. 
querors  sent  home  multitudes  of  the  natives  to  the 
halbert  in  Rome,  to  pass  under  the  yoke  and  he  sold 
as  slaves.  There,  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  they 
learned  the  arts  and  civilization  of  their  conquerors, 
and  carried  them  gradually  back  as  they  escaped  or 
wandered  away  to  their  native  country.  Tiius  had 
Roman  knowledge,  law,  art,  policy,  and  arms  been 
gradually  spiead  over  the  north;  and  thus  slavery 
had  proved  the  precuisor  of  civilization  to  a large 
portion  of  the  earth.  So  it  had  happened  in  the 
north  of  Alrica.  When  Scipio  Africanus  dragged 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  prisoners  in  chains  to 
Rome,  he  was  preparing  the  humanizers  and  civiliz- 
ers of  all  the  African  coasl,  which  alterwards  was 
so  long  the  seal  of  learning  and  the  arts. 

Just  the  same  process  Was  now  commenced  on  the 
western  coast  of  that  dark  continent.  The  slaves  ol 
this  country  had  already  started  lor  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  They  would  have  done  it  long  since  but 
but  for  the  interposition  of  wide  tracts  of  sea.  They 
could  not  run  or  walk  there,  as  Roman  slaves  had 
done  to  their  native  haunts;  but  philanthropy  had 
transplanted  them,  and  how  were  the  wilds  of  Alrica 
beginning  to  smile  under  benefits  otitained  from  this 
now  favored  continent,  and  which  were  received  by 
the  improvers  while  in  a condition  of  slavery.  He 
did  not  say  how  far  blacks  were  capable  of  im- 
provement. He  did  not  believe  in  the  equality,  the 
mental  equality,  ol  the  black  and  the  while  races. — 
He  bad  no  idea  that  the  negro  ever  would  be  equal  in 
this  respect  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  men.  Their 
intellectual  structure  was  inferior;  they  had  more  ol 
the  animal  and  less  of  the  mental;  yet, in  somelhiugs, 
their  condition  was  capable  of  being  somewhat  ad- 
vanced. 

But  while  Mr.  P.  held  these  views,  and  felt  no  hes- 
itation in  expressing  them,  he  would  under  no  cir- 


cumstances incorporate  one  rood  of  territory  into 
this  Union  which  was  ever  to  be  covered  with 
slaves.  Not  because  he  thought  the  slaves  would  be 
injured,  but  because  he  believed  that  slavery  opera- 
ted as  a blight  and  a curse  to  his  owner.  Wherever 
its  footsteps  trod,  and  the  white  man  had  slaves  to 
nurse  and  flatter  and  fear  him  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  it  proved  his  curse.  Its  effects  were  enervating 
to  the  master  and  had  an  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  population  which  was  productive  of  misery.  The 
torpedo  touch  benumbed  the  man,  and  the  palsy 
went  through  his  mind,  his  circumstances,  and  his 
whole  condition. 

If  Mr.  P.  believed  that  imposing  the  restriction 
contained  to  the  ordinanceof  1787  was  a violation  of 
the  constitution,  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  that 
House  to  advocate  it;  but  he  deemed  it  only  a pru- 
dent exercise  of  the  power  of  sovereignty  inherent  in 
this  govern  nent.  But  they  were  told  that  if  this 
thing  should  be  enforced  there  would  he  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  Well,  said  Mr.  P.,  my  Southern 
brethren,  let  me  say  to  you  what  Milton  puls  in  the 
mouth  of  Adam  when  addressing  Eve.  I cannot 
remember  the  poetry,  but  the  sentiment  is  thus:  “If 
yoj  are  tired  of  your  connexion  with  me,  coercion 
will  only  be  the  more  eflectual  means  to  sunder  us. 
Go,  yeu  are  as  free  as  air:  if  you  love  not  me  and 
your  home,  go  find  one  elsewhere.” 

In  saying  this,  however,  I desire  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  for  myself  alone.  The  question  will 
come  up  and  be  decided  here.  If  it  shall  turn  out 
that  the  majority  are  opposed  to  the  imposition  of 
any  restriction  in  the  extension  of  slavery,  I,  and 
those  who  think  and  act  with  me,  do  not  tell  you  we 
will  have  a dissolution  of  the  Union;  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  shall  be  found  a law-abiding  constitution- 
loving,  quiet,  united  people.  We  will  not  separate 
from  you.  No;  we  will  hang  together  a3  long  as 
there  remains  one  cord  to  tie  us.  But  what  do  we 
hear  from  you?  You  say  that  the  moment  this  is  at- 
tempted you  will  draw  the  sword  and  sever  the  con- 
federacy, because  the  majority  will  not  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  the  minority.  If  this  is  your  spirit  and  this 
your  determination,  if  you  are  determined  to  defy 
the  majority,  then  go,  and  the  sooner,  the  better.  If 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  minority  we  shall  abide  by 
the  Union  and  the  constitution,  and  if  we  are  in  the 
majority  we  will  do  the  same.  If  you  separate  from 
us,  who  will  rue  it  first?  I advise  you  to  consider 
that  question  well.  Who  vv  ill  rue  it  first? 

We  have  been  told  that  in  (he  South  there  lowers 
a black  portentous  cloud,  charged  with  ruin  to  this 
Union.  If  so,  then  I say — 

Though  that  dark  cloud  be  thunder’s  worst 

And  charged  to  crush  ine — let  it  burst. 

But  no,  sir,  no:  it  cannot  be  that  a handful  of  ne- 
gro wool  is  to  sunder  that  strong,  that  sacred  cord 
which  has  thus  far  bound  our  fates  together.  Are 
the  join}  achievements  of  many  a well-fought  field 
all  to  be  forgotten  for  a handful  of  negro’s  wool?  Let 
me  tell  you  that  the  Marathon  through  which  Philip 
hoped  to  overwhelm  Greece,  did  but  prove  to  the 
Greeks  an  immortal  monument.  No,  you  cannot  go 
to  your  constituents  and  talk  to  them  safely,  of  de- 
molishing such  a fabric  for  such  a caise.  No,  sir; 
they  will  hang  you  first;  hang  you  higher  than  ever 
Haman  hung.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  will  not  be 
done.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  to  the  south, 
you  cannot  dissolve  this  Union;  and,  In  the  next 
place,  you  do  not  want  to  dissolve  it;  and  in  the  last 
place,  if  you  did,  you  never  would  do  it  for  any  pur- 
pose of  this  miserable  kind. 

I once  heard  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine  from  old 
Virginia;  yes,  from  that  mother  of  states  and  states- 
men, as  she  well  deserves  to  be  called;  I heard  an 
eloquent  gentleman  from  that  good  old  state — and  i 
may  say  without  disparagement  to  the  many  eloquent 
men  it  contains  that  1 never  heard  one  mure  so — 1 
refer  to  Henry  A-  Wise — and  it  was  on  the  question 
of  repealing  the  21st  rule  against  the  reception  of 
abolition  petitions,  say  that  he  had  at  length  conclu- 
ded to  withdraw  all  further  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  rule,  but  should  suffer  it  in  future  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Mr.  Hoimrs,  ol  South  Carolina,  warmly 
opposed  the  measure;  but  Mr.  Wise  said,  1 am  so- 
lemnly assured  that,  if  1 will  consent  to  the  repeal 
of  tins  rule,  the  thing  shall  go  no  further.  They 
pledge  themselves  to  me  that  the  reception  of  these 
petiimons  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  do  no  harm. — 
And  I say  that,  in  view  of  the  growing  weakness  of 
one  section  of  this  country,  and  the  growing  strength 
ol  the  other,  that  J,  for  one,  will  rely  upon  their 
pledge,  and  let  the  rule  be  repealed.  And  then  he 
added,  in  words  that  yet  ring  in  my  ears,  “Virginia 
is  fallen,  and  the  whole  south  dwarled.”  No  man 
ever  spoke  a truer  word,  or  spoke  it  more  effectual- 
ly. Was  it  not  true?  W hat  a lamentable  picture  was 
this,  in  a period  so  short  when  compared  wilh  the 
file  ol  nations.  How  young  to  have  it  said  of  slates, 
once  the  noblest  and  the  brightest  in  this  Union, 


the  first  of  them  is  fallen,  and  the  rest  are  dwarf- 
ed! 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  such  a result.  In 
the  days  of  the  revolution,  Virginia  was  the  first,  the 
leading  slate  in  this  Union:  and  yet  now  I may  point 
her  to  New  York,  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio,  yes,  and 
even  to  my  own  state, which  has  this  day  more  white 
population  than  Virginia  can  boast.  What  can  be 
the  reason  of  this  change?  Is  she  not  advancing  in 

wealth,  in  population,  in  all  her  former  grandeur? 

No,  oh  no.  What  her  own  eloquent  son  said  is  true. 

Virginia  is  fallen  and  the  whole  south  is  dwarfed 

There  must  be  some  moral,  some  physical,  or 
some  political  cause  for  it.  It  is  not  a physical 
cause. 

Mr.  Leake  here  broke  in.  He  thought  he  had 
heard  something  said  by  the  member  about  Virginia 
being  fallen.  He  would  ask  him  did  Indiana  pay 
her  debts? 

Mr.  Petlit.  Ah!  For  an  answer  to  that  very 
astute  inquiry,  1 will  refer  the  gentleman  to — the 
newspapers.  But  I forget:  it  is  said  that,  in  one 
district  of  Virginia,  no  newspapers  are  taken.  (A 
laugh.) 

When  interrupted,  he  had  been  saying  that  there 
must  be  a cause  for  such  a state  of  things— a cause 
either  physical,  moral,  or  political.  That  it  is  not 
a physical  cause  I am  satisfied.  Where  under  the 
sun  wiil  you  find  a, more  genial  climate — a soil  of 
more  generous  fertility — a clime  every  where  more 

inhabitable,  than  the  whole  region  of  Virginia? 

Where  did  the  zephyrs  play  more  softly  on  the 
cheek?  Where  did  the  rills  murmur  sweeter  music? 
Where  did  the  birds  “their  choir  apply”  with  a more 
enchanting  sweetness?  The  God  of  Nature,  or  Na- 
ture herself — at  any  rate,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  has  given  her  all  manner  of  advanta- 
ges. Greater  enterprise  would  have  removed  New 
York  to  Norfolk;  greater  industry  would  ere  this 
have  opened  channels  to  the  products  and  the  trade 
of  the  West,  far  easier  than  by  the  route  through 
Pennsylvania.  It  was,  then,  (said  Mr.  P.)  a physical 
cause. 

Was  it  a moral  cause  or  a political  cause?  With- 
out stopping  to  go  at  length  into  an  inquiry  on  this 
point,  he  would  say  that,  in  his  judgment  it  was  a 
combination  of  the  two.  A moral  and  political  in- 
cubus pressed  with  destroying  weight  on  the  the 
necks  of  one  of  the  noblest  people  that  could  be 
found,  and  so  galling  was  it  that,  to  get  free  from  its 
crushing  weight,  many  had  sought  other  homes.  It 
had  retarded  all  the  growth  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  effect  of  her  physical  resources;  it  had 
almost  forbidden  her  progress  to  that  greatness  for 
which  Nature  designed  her.  This  was  the  true  cause 
of  her  want  of  labor,  of  enterprise,  and  of  success- 
ful industry— he  would  not  say  her  want  of  public 
men,  nor  would  he  deny  that  to  the  general  state- 
ment of  her  actual  condition  there  were  not  bright 
exceptions.  But  did  not  this  show  why  “Virginia 
was  fallen  and  the  whole  South  dwarfed?”  How 
could  either  have  happened  but  for  this? 

Yes,  said  Mr.  P.,  you  have  touched  the  torpedo, 
and  the  stupifying  shock  has  fallen  on  the  great  mass 
of  your  population.  Suppose  northern  Virginia 
should  lake  my  advice;  but  she  will  scorn  it.  I shall 
give  it,  however,  or  at  least  lake  the  liberly  of  talk- 
ing  a little  to  her.  1 say  then  to  the  sons  of  Virginia, 
so  illustrious  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  this 
republic.  Do  you  hope  to  add  to  all  your  laurels, 
do  you  anticipate  a new  edition  to  your  fame,  in  the 
eyes  ol  the  world,  of  the  Union,  or  even  of  your  own 
people,  by  spreading  slavery  in  this  land?  Do  you 
think  that  loud  threats  of  the  dissolution  of  this  Un- 
ion is  likely  to  hand  down  your  na  .,es  with  honor  to 
posterity?  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  man  of  gigantic 
talent,  ol  warm  and  generous  heart,  of  the  most  ex- 
pansive benevolence  to  his  race,  does  but  fix  a blot 
on  the  bright  escutcheon  of  the  honor  of  Ins  state  by 
lakiug  such  a course.  On  the  contrary,  let  him  seek 
to  erase  the  disgraceful,  the  melancholy  stain  which 
other  hands  have  fastened  there.  Then  his  course 
will  lead — not  to  Hainan’s  gallows,  not  to  the  con- 
demnation of  all  good  men,  not  the  reproaches  of 
posterity,  but  to  a name  written  on  the  topmost  stone 
ol  the  highest  monument  that  fame  shall  rear  to  the 
memory  of  Virginia’s  sons.  Then  shall  future  sons 
and  daughters,  inheriting  the  blessed  fruits  of  your 
efforts,  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed  forever.  Then 
shall  strength  return  to  your  hands,  and  prosperity 
and  wealth  to  your  borders.  Then  shall  you  find  your 
entire  condition  revived,  renewed,  reinvigoraled,  dis- 
enthralled. 

You  will  say  all  this  is  none  of  my  business.  But 
it  is  my  business.  We  are  charged,  to  some  extent, 
wilh  an  authority  and  care  that  reaches  over  this 
whole  Union, and  in  relation  to  some  things  we  share 
a common  influence  and  a common  sovereignty  a«d 
power. 

Mr.  Leake  here  moved  thot  the  committee  rise. 
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The  steamer  Hibernia  left  Liverpool  the  5th  inst. 
and  reached  Boston  on  the  25th  after  landing  Lord 
Elgin  the  governor  general  of  Canada,  at  Halifax. — 
She  brought  one  hundred  and  ten  passengers,  and  in- 
telligence 27  days  later  than  we  previously  had. — 
The  political  intelligence  is  not  important,  but  the 
commercial  is  highly  so,  and  will  be  gratifying  to 
our  business  men  as  well  as  agriculturists.  We  have 
given  a brief  yet  comprehensive  view  of  all  that  we 
have  met  with  on  this  subject,  under  the  head  of 
business  circles,  in  this  number.  The  want  of  bread 
stuff  and  provisions  exceed  any  thing  heretofore  cre- 
dited. For  humanity’s  sake  no  less  than  for  profit 
should  every  exertion  be  made  to  forward  all  we 
possibly  can  from  our  providential  stores  of  abun- 
dance. 

President  Polk’s  annual  message  to  congress,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Californian  ports  by  our  squa- 
dron meets  with  but  little  favor  in  the  European 
journals.  They  are  exceedingly  severe  upon  the 
allegation  that  the  war  upon  Mexico  was  not  com- 
menced with  a view  to  conquest.  Some  of  the 
French  journals  still  insist  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish governments  ought  to  interfere. 

The  French  goverimenl  have  protested  against  the 
suppression  of  the  Polish  republic.  This  is  an  offset 
for  the  protest  of  other  powers  against  the  late 
Spanish  marriage,  and  about  as  effectual.  Guizot 
it  is  said,  wauled  to  fire  up,  and  threaten  that 
France  would  no  longer  respect  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
if  the  three  northern  powers  persisted,  but  Louis 
Philippe  quieted  him  down  to  milk  and  water. 

Ti  ere  has  been  a disastrous  inundation  in  the  Ro- 
man states  and  the  Pope  is  piously  employed  in  mea 
sures  for  relief  of  the  :-ufleiers  and  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  his  subjects  in  other  respects.  He 
has  reduced  the  duties  upon  the  exportation  of 
grain. 

The  all  absorbing  subject  of  the  news  by  the  steam- 
er, is  the  prevailing  distress  lor  want  of  food — over 

100.000  are  ascertained  to  be  suffeiing  in  Belgium — 
In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  still  a larger  number, 

200.000  are  officially  reported  to  be  in  want  of  sub- 
6islance — and  130,000  more  barely  able  to  subsist. 
But  it  is  in  wretched  Ireland  that  the  destitution  is 
the  most  heart  rending.  The  society  of  Friends  led 
the  way  to  their  assistance.  About  $60,0U0  have 
been  raised  Ironi  members  of  the  society  and  for- 
warded for  their  reliel.* 

Ireland.  Great  distress  for  want  of  bread,  is  experi- 
enced in  France,  bnt  it  is  at  the  condition  of  devoted 
Ireland  that  the  heart  sickens  on  reading  accounts  too 
well  authenticated  from  thence.  They  appeal  to  hu- 
manity in  language  that  none  should  turn  away  Irom. — 
A Liverpool  paper  says: — The  condition  ot  Ireland  con- 
tinues to  be  the  absorbing  object  ot  attention.  Day  alter 
day  the  distress  continues  to  increase,  and  famine  is 
doing  the  work  of  death  in  various  pans  of  tile  country. 

Immense  number  of  poor,  hall  starved  creatures,  find 
their  way  across  the  channel  and  beg,  and  exist  as  best 
they  can  by  appeals  io  the  feelings  ot  the  inhabitants  in 
the  great  towns  ot  England. 

A pension  ot  10U  pounds  a year  lias  been  offered  by 
the  government  to  lather  Mathew.  The  suffering  ] op- 
ulaiion  in  the  highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  is  esti- 
mated at  il)0,0u0.  A considerable  supply  ot  potatoes 
ha>-  arrived  in  London  from  Holland. 

One  of  our  journals  thus  abbreviates  the  details  from 
Ireland: — 

Great  distress — Fever— Starvation—  Deaths  from  want 
— Dreadjul  condition  of  the  country! — Most  appalling 
are  the  accounts  ot  the  destitution  horn  all  parls  ot  thel 
country;  and  even  from  the  northern  provinces  severa 
deadis  from  starvation  are  reported.  The  DublinJEven- 
tng  Post  says. — Even  in  the  metropolis,  many  thousands 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  in  utter  desiiiution.  In  conse- 
quence ot  die  extremely  crowded  slate  of  the  south  Dub- 
lin Union  workhouse,  and  the  miserable  condition  ol  Ihe 
inmates  recently  admitied,  dysentery  and  low  lever  have 
broken  out,  and  the  number  of  deatlis  has  greaily  increa- 
sed, reaching  nearly  fifty  m me  week.  From  die  coun- 
try the  accounts  are  still  more  afflicting  ihan  any  that 
have  yet  reached  us.  We  have  a letter  from  a friend 
in  Skibbereen,  drawing  a frightful  pictuie  ot  the  condi- 
tion ol  the  poor  in  that  locality,  A low  fever,  winch  the 
poor  people  call  The  plague,”  has  broken  out,  and  Irom 
the  terror  of  infection,  those  afflicted  wuh  the  distemper 
are  shunned  by  their  neighbors. 

Another  journal  says: — The  desiiiution  still  ad  vances, 
and  “deaths  by  starvation”  is  a standing  head  in  tile 


*ll  may  be  due  to  Irishmen  and  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land arid  of  common  humanity  in  this  country,  to  stale 
the  consoling  fact,  that  contributions  towards  the 
relief  of  their  suffering  kindred  countrymen  and  fel- 
low beings  have  within  a few  months  been  lorward- 
ed,  is  ascertained  it  from  the  United  Slates,  to  the 
amount  ol  at  least  $1,200,000.  But  how  lar  short 
will  this  fall  of  relieving  a nation  of  nine  millions  of 
people  destitute  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence. 


newspapers.  It  is  remarked  as  one  of  the  strongest  ev- 
idences of  intense  suffering,  this  emigration  is  still  in 
progress  from  Sligo,  even  in  that  inclement  season. 

The  Mayo  Constitution  publishes  the  reports  of  no 
fewer  than  eight  inquests  held  in  one  day  on  the  bodies 
of  poor  people,  all  of  whom,  according  to  the  evidence 
and  verdicts,  perished  lor  the  want  of  the  common  ne 
cessaries  of  life.  The  stale  of  that  county  is  represented 
to  be  appalling;  and,  as  wiih  other  districts  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, the  greater  ihe  extent  of  poverty,  the  grea- 
ter the  amount  of  agrarian  outrage.  The  same  paper 
which  tells  :he  tale  of  starvation  has  a long  catalogue  of 
crimes. 

Arming  of  the  Peasantry. — Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  yet  in  ihe  midst  of  destitution  the  peasantry  con- 
tinue to  purchase  fire-arms  Large  sales  have  been 
publicly  made  at  different  fairs,  and  almost  every  peas- 
ant is  seen  going  to  his  house  wi:h  a musket  slung  over 
his  back. 

The  armingofthe  peasantry  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  government;  and  a circular  has  been  addressed 
by  Mr.  Labourehere  to  the  magistrates  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  Ii  sets  forth 

“Under  15  and  16  Geoige  III  c 21,  s 2,  (the  Whiteboy 
Act,)  any  person  or  persons  being  armed  with  firearms, 
fire-lock,  pistol,  or  any  offensive  weapon,  who  shall  rise, 
assemble,  or  appear  by  day  or  by  night  to  the  terror  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  is  guilty  ot  a high  misdemeanor, 
and  punishable  by  fine  and  inprisonment. 

This  section  is  still  in  force.  It  is  stated  that  this  cir- 
cular seems,  so  far,  to  have  had  but  slight  effect  in  check- 
ing the  “excitement’' in  the  gun  trade;  which,  according 
to  the  latest  accounts  Irom  north  and  south,  is  in  just  as 
flourishing  a state  as  before  the  appearance  of  the  castle 
instructions. 

The  Warder  has  inserted  a letter  from  Cavan  giving 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  Ulster  in  this  particular: 

“The  peasantry  are  armed,  or  are  arming  almost,  to  a 
man.  The  stores  of  the  armourer  are  more  frequently 
exhausted  than  the  provision-stores.  Auctioneers,  with 
carts  laden  with  Birmingham  arms,  attend  almost  every 
fat  r or  market  in  the  county  of  Cavan  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  ar^  sold  is 
quite  astonishing.  A stranger  would  think  the  dread  in- 
vader of  our  country  was  not  famine,  bnt  a hostile  ar- 
mada.” 

The  following  letters  from  respectable  persons  have 
been  receiver),  addressed  io  friends  in  this  city: 

Mount  Melick , Queen's  co.,  Ireland,  Jan.  1st,  1847. 

I send  you  by  this  conveyance  an  Evening  Pos:;  you 
will  see  by  it  the  state  to  which  this  unfortunate  country 
is  reduced,  and  I fear  we  have  sad  and  miserable  times 
before  us.  If  supplies  do  not  come  in,  (and  a great  quan- 
tity will  be  equired,)  I do  not  know  what  the  conse- 
quences will  he.  In  every  quarter  subscriptions  are  rais- 
ing, and  in  this  little  town  we  are  contributing  what  we 
can,  but  I tear  it  will  fall  far  short  ot  our  wants.  In 
other  places  they  are  even  worfee.  Had  it  not  been  for 
your  Indian  corn  we  would  have  been  starved.  At  first 
it  was  sold  at  if  shillings  to  10  and  11  per  cut.  Now  it 
is  20  shillings  by  retail,  and  scarcely  any  to  be  had. — 
We  hear  and  read  of  a great  deal  coming.  God  grant 
it  may  be  the  case,  and  that  we  may  get  a share  here. 
The  tiansit  of  provisions,  both  by  carts  and  boats  on  the 
canal  here  are  obliged  to  be  under  an  escort  of  either 
soldiers  or  police.  If  not  they  would  be  plundered. 

We  are  looking  anxiously  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, (19th  inst.,)  in  hopes  that  their  ‘collective  wisdom' 
will  strike  out  some  effective  plan  of  relief.  Even  a 
worse  feature  is,  that  there  is  no  preparation  making  ot 
the  land  for  crops  for  next  year.  If  that  is  neglected 
things  will  be  worse  and  worse.  Our  poor  house,  built 
to  hold  800,  is  crammed  with  9u0.  I am  almost  afraid, 
too,  of  the  state  the  country  is  likely  to  be  in.  Even  if 
the  land  was  ready,  how  are  the  small  farmers  to  pro- 
duce seed?  They  have  no  money;  many  of  them  are 
seeking  employment  on  thj  public  roads,  to  procure  a 
seamy  food  for  their  families.  I wish  the  lrisii  in  your 
quarter  would  think  of  their  poor  countrymen,  and  try 
to  help  them.  Perhaps  if  you  should  speak  to  some  of 
those  who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  some- 
thing could  be  done.  I sometimes  wish  I could  quit  the 
country  for  a lime,  fearing,  as  I do,  the  sad  scenes  we 
have  before  us.  If  you  can  do  anything  I am  sure  you 
would  not  begrudge  a little  exertion  to  endeavor  to  stir 
up  Irish  feeling  tor  suffering  Irishmen,  women,  and 
children. 

A gentleman  writing  to  his  son  in  Baltimore,  from  his 
residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  under  dale  of  Dec. 
21,  says — 

“Most  of  our  neighbors  will  shortly  be  in  a state  of 
starvation,  arid  in  the  south  of  the  island  coffins  cannot 
be  made  quick  enough  to  bury  the  dead — all  caused  by 
want  of  loud.  Many  of  those  you  formerly  knew  are  in 
the  poor  house.  Others  are  begging;  but  little  can  be 
had  in  that  way — so  that  they  are  actually  dying  on  their 
feel.  As  many  as  would  he  received  in  the  army  have 
enlisted.  In  short  there  is  nothing  around  us  but  penury.’’ 

Both  the  letter  and  extract  given  above,  says  the  Bal- 
timore American,  come  from  sections  of  Ireland  where 
extreme  poverty  is  much  more  uncommon  than  in  many 
oilier  parts  of  the  island.  The  intelligent  reader  may 
readily  conjecture  uhal  must  he  the  condition  of  things 
in  those  parts  where  starvation  is  often  known  in  sea- 
sons of  comparative  plenty. 

RAILWAY*. 

Perhaps  the  most  providential  thing  that  could 
have  occurred  for  the  relief  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
England  and  Ireland  during  the  severe  trial  inflicted 
by  the  recent  failure  of  their  crops  of  grain  and  po- 


tatoes, wa3  that  very  mania,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  for 
railways  and  railway  slocks,  which  has  given  such  an 
impulse  to  the  employment  of  capital  that  would  have 
otherwise  remained  dead,  and  consequent  employ- 
ment to  thousands  that  would  otherwise  have  sought 
for  it  in  vain.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of  relief  which 
this  impulse  has  afforded,  it  is  only  necessary  to  exa- 
mine the  following : 

AMOUNTS  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  TtAISED  BY  BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT  FOR  RAILWAY  PURPOSES. 


Miles. 

year  1844 

819 

1845 

2863 

1846 

4705 

Total, 

8364 

Capital  required. 
*15,711,695 
58,452,680 
120,848,135 

*194,983,767 


ways : 


Miles.  Capital. 

In  England  188  bills,  authorizing  3230  *93,846,897 

In  Scotland  70  “ - “ 805  15,652,780 

In  Ireland  21  “ “ 670  11,348,458 

This  enormous  sum,  in  round  numbers  reaching 
very  nearly  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  be 
it  remembered,  does  not  include  innumerable  other 
speculative  projects  for  railways  which  were  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  parliament,  but  which  could 
not  endure  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  that  bo- 
dy obliged  them  to  pass  before  making  a grant,  and 
which  were  consequently  exploded.  The  most,  if 
not  all  of  those  authorized,  will  be  constructed. 

What  an  aggregate  of  employment  this  will  afford. 
W hat  an  improvement  to  the  business  facilities  and 
intercommunication  will  it  effect. 

T he  people  of  the  United  States  are  again  embark- 
ing heavily  in  railway  construction.  In  every  section 
ol  the  Union  we  see  them  projected  and  in  many 
places  they  are  in  rapid  progress.  Main  lines  are 
stretching  from  north  to  south,  and  several  from  east 
to  west,  from  one  extent  of  the  Union  to  the  other. — 
From  these,  lateral  lines  are  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions. Every  state  of  the  Union,  almost,  is  engaged 
in  legislating  so  a3  to  insure  a participation  in  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  Irom  their  construction.  Ri- 
val communities  are  bravely  competing  for  the  prize 
in  view.  In  a few  years  railways  will  be  a9  numer- 
ous as  turnpike  roads. 


Extract  of  a letter  to  a member  of  Congress,  dated 
Camargo,  December  19,  1846. 

Dear  sir:  I have  just  anived  here  in  haste  from 
Monterey,  to  expedite  the  movement  of  troops  that 
have  been  ordered  forward.  I left  Monterey  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  arrived  here  this  morning. 
The  emergency  was  this:  Gen.  Worth  on  the  16th, 
despatched  an  express  Irom  Saltillo  to  Gen.  Butler, 
at  Monterey,  to  inform  him  that  Santa  Anna,  with 
his  whole  army,  would  attack  Saltillo  in  a few  days, 
perhaps  in  three,  and  requesting  all  the  aid  that  he 
could  get,  and  staling  that  his  whole  force  for  duty 
did  not  exceed  91)0  men.  The  general  belief  is,  that 
Santa  Anna’s  lorce  is  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Upon  the  recept  of  Worth’s  letter,  an 
express  was  sent  by  Butler  to  Geu.  Taylor,  who  had 
lelt  two  days  for  Victoria,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
about  thirty  miles  from  Monterey,  with  some  regu- 
lar lorce,  and  Gen.  Quitman’s  brigade.  He  also 
sent  an  express  to  Gen.  Wool,  at  Paras,  (Worth  hav- 
ing also  sent  an  txpress  to  Wool,)  commanding  him 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Saltillo.  Should  Taylor  and 
Wool  reach  Saltillo  in  time,  there  will  be  a force 
there  of  between  six  and  sev.en  thousand  men,  which 
will  be  all  that  can  be  got  there  itf  any  reasonable 
time,  i forgot  to  say  that  Gen.  Butler  left  for  Saltillo 
immediately  with  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  regiments, 
that  were  at  Monterey,  numbering,  together,  about 
eight  hundred  efficient  men.  The  lu  o regiments,  at 
a moment’s  warning,  in  the  dead  of  night,  broke  up 
their  camp,  and,  in  tine  order,  moved  off  for  Monte- 
rey, to  start  Irom  that  place  at  day  light  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th.  On  my  return  from  the  city  to  the 
camp  about  an  hour  before  day,  I met  them,  march- 
ing m quick  lime,  and  in  ihe  finest  possible  spirits, 
the  Kentucky  regiment  under  command  of  Major 
Shepherd,  and  the  Ohio  regiment  under  command  of 
Major  Giddings. 

Orders  had  been  issued  at  least  six  weeks  ago  to 
Gen.  Lane  to  move  forward  with  two  Indiana  regi- 
ments, in  order  that  Worth  might  be  reinforced;  but 
by  some  means,  the  orders,  although  they  arrived  in 
Matamoros,  did  not  reach  Gen.  Lane.  This  matter, 

I suppose,  will  be  looked  into  hereafter.  I do  not 
mucti  lear  the  result,  though  matters  now  look  a lit- 
tle precarious.  1 found  Gen.  Lane  in  motion;  and 
though  he  cannot  reach  Saltillo  by  the  time  the  fight 
is  expected,  he  may  possibly  get  to  Monterey  in  time 
to  reinforce  our  troops,  if  they  should  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  that  place.  1 will  leave  here  to- 
morrow or  next  day  for  headquarters,  with  General 
Marshall  and  the  Kentucky  cavalry. 
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SLAVE  QUESTION. 

The  slave  question  in  co.NUREss.  The  IVilmot  pro 
viso.  It  has  been  with  ({real  difficulty  that  the  admin- 
istration majority  in  congress  have  prevented  any  other 
than  incidental  attempts  to  obtain  a direct  vote  upon  ex 
eluding  slavery  from  any  territory  that  may  hereafter  be 
attached  to  the  Union  It  seetns  to  be  understood  that 
a direct  vote  upon  it  must  be  met  on  the  hill  now  unJer 
discussion  in  the  senate,  and  a similar  bill  which  is  the 
order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next  in  the  house,  appro- 
priating three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a peace  with  Mexico. 

Whenever  the  slave  question  is  touched  in  congress,  the 
house  is  instantly  thrown  into  a state  of  excitement.  As 
an  instance,  during  a debate  this  week,  Mr.  Delano,  of 
New  York,  adverted  to  the  subject  in  the  following  lan- 
guage-. 

“Mr.  Delano,  next  proceeded  to  discuss  the  object  of 
the  war,  which  he  argued  to  be  the  acquisition  ot  Mexi- 
can territory,  under  which  head  of  his  speech  he  exam- 
ined the  orders  to  Com.  Stockton,  &c.;  and  thence  he 
passed  to  the  consequences  of  the  war,  its  evil  example 
to  succeeding  presidents,  its  effect  in  cultivating  a na- 
tional thirst  for  territory;  and,  lastly,  its  dividing  the 
Union  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  conquered 
territory,  when  admitted  into  the  Union.  Here  Mr.  D. 
became  much  excited  on  the  topic  of  the  proviso;  threat- 
ened graves,  already  dug  at  home,  and  out  of  which  there 
would  be  no  resurrection,  to  the  northern  men  who 
should  vole  against  it.  He  greatly  feared  there  was  no 
honest  purpose  to  carry  it. 

“He  lauded  the  consistency  and  resolution  of  southern 
representatives,  and  called  on  those  from  the  north  to 
imitate  the  example.  Yet,  however  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  north  might  be  induced  to  act,  their 
constituents  at  home  were  fixed  as  the  immovable  moun- 
tains. He  dared  southern  men  to  add  this  territory;  it 
they  did,  the  north  would  surround  them  by  a cordon  of 
free  stales,  and  light  the  fires  of  liberty  all  arou"d  tl  e n 
till  the  chains  which  bound  their  slaves  should  melt  and 
fall  asunder.”  (Great  sensation  on  the  democratic  side 
of  the  house.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  culled  on  Mr.  Delano  to  repeat  his 

words. 

Mr.  Delano  did  so_  more  strongly,  but  expressed  bis 
sorrow  that  such  a firebrand  sho  ■ Id  he  introduced  to 
threaten  all  we  both  held  dear.  He  loved  this  Union, 
but  he  would  see  it  shattered  into  ten  thousand  pieces 
before  slavery  should  be  extended  one  foot  by  his  instru- 
mentality, &c.  lie  concluded  by  maintaining  that,  al- 
though th  s war  was  continued  professedly  fur  glory, 
there  was  no  gfory  in.  it.  Be  it  his  glory  to  do  all  .lie 
could  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  prevent  the  plains  of 
Mexico  from  being  strewed  with  the  bones  ot  our  best 
citizens.  If  for  this  his  patriotism  must  be  doubted,  he 
could  not  help  it.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  some 
of  the  large  states  of  the  Union,  the  following  will  show: 

New  York.  Anti-Slavery. — The  following  are  the 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Young,  and  passed  by  the 
senate  of  this  State,  on  the  27th  tilt.,  by  a vote  of  23 
to  6: 

Resolved,  That,  as  war  now  exists  between  the  U. 
States  and  Mexico,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
itizen  of  this  country  to  sustain  its  government  in  all 
proper  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  that  war,  in 
such  a manner  as  our  national  honor  and  interests  de- 
mand, until  it  shall  be  terminated  by  an  honorable 
peace. 

Resolvedj  That  no  peace  w ith  Mexico  can  be  re- 
garded as  honorable  to  the  United  States,  which  shall 
not  secure  from  that  republic  full  indemnity  for  the 
aggressions  which  it  has  committed  upon  the  rights  of 
this  country  and  its  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  territory  is  hereafter  acquir- 
ed by  the  U.  States,  or  annexed  thereto,  the  act  by 
which  such  territory  is  acquired  or  annexed,  whatev- 
er such  act  may  be,  should  contain  an  unalterable  fun- 
damental article  or  provision  whereby  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime 
shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  territory  acquir- 
ed or  annexed. 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  in  congress  from  this 
State  be  instructed,  and  that  the  representatives  in 
congress  from  this  State  be  requested  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  carry  into  effect  the  views  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  be  requested  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each  of  the  said 
senators  and  representatives. 
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In  the  senate,  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  resolu- 
tions seperately  by  yeas  and  nays.  The  two  first  res- 
olutions, which  pledged  the  support  of  the  people  to 
the  war,  until  it  could  be  honorably  terminated,  were 
agreed  to,  yeas  27,  nays  0 

On  the  third  resolution,  which  embodied  the  ex- 
pression against  the  extension  of  slavery  to  new  ter- 
ritories, the  vote  stood  yeas  23,  nays  3,  (Messrs. 
Jones,  Stanford  and  Wheeler.)  Mr  Clark  refused  to 
vote. 

On  the  last  resolution  instructing  the  senators  and 
representatives  in  congress  to  carry  out  by  their  votes 
and  influence  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  vote  was 
unanimous,  yeas  27,  nays  0. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  agreeing  with 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  which  the 
vote  stood,  yeas  24,  nays  2,  one,  Mr.  Stanford,  had 
left  the  senate. 

Pennsylvania.  Anti-Slavery  resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  upon  the  same  subject 
have  been  passed  in  both  branches  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia legislature, — in  the  house  by  a vote  of  96  to  0, 
and  in  the  senate  yeas  24,  noes  3. 

Whereas  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  may  result 
in  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  to  the  Union: 

And  whereas,  measures  are  now  pending  in  con- 
gress, having  in  view  the  appropriation  of  money,  and 
the  conferring  authority  upon  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er to  this  end:  therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in-gener- 
al assembly  met,  that  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
structed, and  our  representatives  requested,  to  vote  a- 
gainst  any  measure  whatever  by  which  territory  will 
accrue  to  the  Union,  unless  as  a part  of  the  funda- 
mental law  upon  which  any  compact  or  treaty  for 
this  purpose  is  based,  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  for  crime,  shall  be  forever  prohibited. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  for- 
ward a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  our  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  congress. 

Ohio.  Anti-Slavery. — The  following  resolutions 
have  been  passed  in  the  Ohio  house  of  representatives 
by  a vote  of  43  to  12. 

Resolved,  By  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  that  the  senators  and  representatives  from  this 
State  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  requested  to  procure  the  passage  of  measures 
in  the  national  legislature  providing  for  “the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  the  territory  of  Oregon  and  also  from 
any  other  territory  that  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be 
annexed  to  the  U.  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
this  State  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  a copy  of 
the  above  resolutions  to  be  by  them  laid  before  their 
respective  houses. 

MARYLAND. 

STATE  DEBT — RESUMPTION  OF  PAYMENT. 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means,  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  after  devobng  some  weeks  to  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  financial  'condition  of  the  state,  have 
unanimously  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  a day  may 
now  be  sately  fixed  for  resuming  regular  payments  upon 
the  interest  as  it  accrues,  upon  the  state  debt.  Thecom- 
mi  tee,  in  the  bill  which  is  submitted  with  their  report, 
suggest  the  1st  January,  1848,  as  the  period  lor  making 
the  first  payment  according  to  this  proposition. 

The  committee  propose  that  between  this  and  that  pe- 
riod, the  balance  due  for  arrerages  of  back  interest,  shall 
be  funded. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  that  very  earnest 
endeavors  were  made  for  two  previous  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  and  during  the  last  session  especially,  to  in- 
duce tile  state  to  resume  payment  at  much  earlier  peri- 
ods; and  they  tnay  remember  likewise,  that  we  were  not 
amongst  those  that  expressed  mortification  at  the  attempt 
not  succeeding.  Our  deliberate  opinion  was,  that  there 
would  be  more  risk  in  attempting  prematurely  to  resume, 
than  it  uas  by  any  means  prudent  to  incur.  And  such 
seemed  to  be  the  conclusion  of  our  legislature, — such  at 
least  wa9  the  course  adopted  by  Maryland.  Pennsyl-  i 
vania,  on  the  contrary,  adventured  under  very  similar  I 
circumstances,  to  resume.  We  believed  they  were  pre- 
uistutc,  and  tiic  result  proved  it.  True,  they  I avc  eon  ; 


tinned  to  make  their  semi-annual  payments  of  interest  re- 
gularly, and  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  do  so; 
but,  the  effect,  the  extraordinary  measures  to  which  they 
were  compelled  to  resort,  their  anticipation  of  their  re- 
gular revenues,  &c.,  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  detract- 
ed more  from  the  real  credit  of  the  state,  than  was  gain- 
ed by  resuming  before  they  were  fairly  prepared  to  make 
the  payments. 

Maryland,  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  “ bide  her 
time,"  to  ascertain  what  her  new  financial  measures 
w ould  produce,  and  to  commence  payment  so  soon  as 
she  was  fail  ly  ascertained  to  be  beyond  the  risk  of  again 
suspending. 

Well,  what  was  the  consequence?  Exactly  what  any 
intelligent  business  man  must  have  anticipated.  Although 
Pennsylvania  had  resumed  payment,  and  Maryland  had 
not,  yet  Maryland  stocks  have  continued  up  to  this  time 
to  command  within  a fraction  of  the  same  prices  that 
Pen  nsylvania  stocks  have.  Monied  men  examine  do  e- 
ly  before  they  invest.  It  is  the  resources  of  a state, 
compared  with  its  liabilities  and  obligations,  that  fix 
the  standard  of  its  credit 

The  period  has  now  arrived,  however,  the  glorious 
day  has  dawned,  when  Marylanders  see  their  way  clear 
to  promise  their  creditors  a faithful  performance  of  their 
obligations  upon  the  due  day,  so  often  as  it  may  come 
round.  As  we  liave  been  amongst  the  cautious,  deter- 
mined if  possible  the  step,  when  made,  should  be  made 
upon  a sure  foundation,  and  not  before  we  could  see 
that  fourdation  clearly,  we  are  the  more  hearty  in  our 
congratulations,  full  flowing  from  the  heart  of  a Mary- 
lander, proud  of  this  achievement  of  the  glorious  old 
state,  and  of  this  evidence  which  will  tell  so  truly  in  his- 
tory, of  the  public  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  public  spirit 
of  the  people  of  the  state; — congratulations  to  our  credi- 
tors wherever  they  he,  abroad  or  at  home;  they  have 
trusted  Maryland,  and  Maryland,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, have  never  for  a moment  hesitated  to  admit  the 
obligation.  Congratulations  to  our  sister  states, — see, — 
Marylanders  remain  to  lie  what  they  ever  have  been, 
ready  for  the  utmost  sacrifices  that  honor  requires  at  their 
hands.  Maryland  has  adventured  boldly,— yes,  tor  her 
means,  more  intrepidly  than  any  one  of  her  sister  sta'e?. 
She  has  suffered  more  in  the  circumstances  which  ad- 
vi  rse  times  and  her  geographical  perplexities  have  occa- 
sioned. She  has  more  colossal  undertakings  in  progress 
this  day  than  any  one  ot  the  states  of  the  Union,  and 
yet  her  people  have  from  every  avenue  of  the  state,  by 
i heir  tree  votes,  sent  governor,  senators,  and  delegates 
to  the  capital  with  but  one  voice, — “proceed  forthwith  to 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  redeem  the 
credit  of  the  state, — be  they  taxes?  let  them  come!'’  This 
will  be  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
public. 

We  congratulate  the  nation.  So  far  as  national  credit 
is  dependent  upon  the  fidelity  ol  its  members,  Maryland 
never  was,  in  thought,  derelict.  If  unavoidable  difficul- 
ties have  embarrassed  her  performance,  she  hastens  to 
repair  the  delay,  and  her  credit  can  no  longer  be  im- 
peached. 

We  congratulate,  most  heartily  ol  all,  the  teotle  of 
old  Maryland.  Ho,  if  we  could  grmp  by  turn  the  hand 
of  every  Marylander  that  has  on  this  occasion  come  up 
to  the  rescue,  with  so  steady  a purpose,  the  thrill  we  feel 
should  be  communicated  to  that  hand. 

We  rejoice  ns  though  the  biil  was  passed.  This  only 
evinces  our  confidence  that  it  will  pass. 

The  report  of  the  committee  alluded  to,  is  too  long  for 
our  space  this  week.  It  gives  a full  and  fair  statement. 


Massachusetts.— V.  S senator.  The  legislature  have 
agreed  logo  into  an  election  of  U.  S.  senator  to  serve 
for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Webster’s  term  expires,  on  Wednesday  next. 

Col.  Cushing,  of  Newburyporf,  having  accepted  the 
command  ot  a regiment  of  volunteers  about  to  embark 
from  Boston,^  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  and 
Geo.  Lnnt,  Esq.,  (whig)  formerly  a state  senator,  was  on 
on  Monday  last,  elected  to  the  vacancy. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIR  S. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Jiy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  ARTILLERY. 

First,  Lieu.  John  B.  Magruder,  to  be  captain,  June 
18,  1846,  vice  Irwin,  assistant  quartermaster,  who, 
under  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1846,  e- 
lects  to  vacate  his  regimented  commission. 

Second  Lieut.  Samuel  K.  Dawson,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, June  18,  1846,  vice  Magruder,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Coppec,  of  tl  e 
second  regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
June  18, 1846,  vice  Dawson,  promoted. 
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ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Lieut.  Wm.  W.  Mackall,  of  the  first  regiment 
of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain,  Dec.  29,  1846,  vice  Prentiss, 
assistant  adjutant  general,  who  vacates  his  staff  com- 
mission. 

First  Lieut.  Geo.  Deas,  of  the  fifth  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, to  be  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  captain,  Dec.  29,  1846,  vice  Ridgely,  de- 
ceased. 

Appointments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
“an  act  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  ‘an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes,’”  approved  June,  1846,  agreeably 
to  their  nominations  respectively,  viz: 

Wm.  S,  Kemper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  assistant  quar- 
termaster, with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Henry  Erskin,  of  Va.,  to  be  assistant  commissary, 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 

John  Miller  Bell,  of  Va.,  to  be  assistant  surgeon. 

[general  orders,  No.  3.] 

War  Department,  Adj't  General's  Office. 

Washington,  January  28,  1847. 

The  following  Regulation  has  been  received  from 
the  war  department: 

War  Department,  Wash.,  Jan.  28,  1847. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that 
paragraph  650  of  the  General  Regulations  for  the 
Army  established  on  the  1st  of  March  1825,  and  not 
included  among  those  published  January  25,  1841, 
be  now  republished,  and  that  its  observance  as  a part 
of  the  General  Regulations  be  strictly  enjoined  up- 
on the  army. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

W.  L.  Marct, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  cf  the  general  regulations 
for  the  army  established  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825,  refer- 
red to  above. 

“650  . . • Private  letters  or  reports,  relative  to 
military  marches  and  operations,  are  frequently 
mischievous  in  design,  and  always  disgraceful  to  the 
army.  They  are,  therefore,  strictly  forbidden;  and  any 
officer  found  guilty  of  making  such  report  for  public- 
ation, without  special  permission,  or  of  placing  the 
writing  beyond  his  control,  so  that  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  press,  within  one  month  after  the  termination  of 
the  campaign  to  which  it  relates,  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service.” 

By  order: 

W.  G.  Freeman, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

diplomatic  journal. 

The  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay — In  the 
journals  received  from  Montevideo,  a correspondence 
appears  between  Mr.  Graham,  U.  S.  consul,  G.  S. 
Brent,  who  signs  himself  bearer  of  despatches,  and 
the  president  of  Paraguay,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  rel- 
ative to  a proposed  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  between  the  conflicting  governments  of  Pa- 
raguay and  the  Argentine  republic.  The  offer  ap- 
pears to  have  given  no  great  satisfaction  to  Lopez. — 
He  demanded  their  credentials  from  the  American  a- 
gents,  and  the  conditions  of  the  offer.  The  creden- 
tials of  the  gentlemen  showed  that  they  were  simply 
the  bearers  of  official  despatches  from  our  govern- 
ment, and  were  appointed  by  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of 
the  U.  States  to  place  in  the  hands  of  either  the  pres- 
ident or  the  secretary  of  the  supreme  government  the 
offer  of  mediation  between  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ay- 
res, for  the  purpose  of  honorably  settling  the  troubles 
between  them;  and  to  have  all  the  difficulties  settled 
with  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  so  that 
our  citizens  may  enjoy  its  privileges.  They  proposed 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  treat  on 
the  terms  of  arrangement,  under  the  friendly  counsels 
of  our  government. 

President  Lopez  replies  by  referring  to  the  offer  of 
mediation  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  press  of  Buenos  Ayres  treated  the  diploma- 
tic agents  of  the  U.  S.,  insulting  to  them,  and  making 
a proposition  of  an  arrangement  humiliating  and  ridi- 
culous. He  adds  that  he  is  ready  to  give  new  proofs 
of  his  earnest  desire  for  an  equitable  peace.  Pie  will 
accept  the  expedient  of  an  appointment  of  ministers 
to  adjust  the  conditions  of  a fair  understanding,  pro- 
vided that  they  meet  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Wise,  and  at  Rio  Janeiro.  He  will  accept  also 
the  condition  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  the  terms 


of  the  proposition,  with  the  understanding  that  the  na- 
vigation between  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres  shall 
in  the  meantime,  be  open,  although  it  may  be  with 
the  restriction  of  no  further  opening  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  He  says: — 

“It  must  be  considered,  moreover,  that  both  these 
conditions,  and  any  others  to  J>e  made,  rest  always  on 
the  immoveable  base  of  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
independence  of  Paraguay,  its  national  sovereignty, 
and  entire  severance  from  the  Argentine  confedera- 
tion. From  the  moment  that  there  should  arise  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  admission  of  this  understand- 
ing, any  further  mention  of  mediation  would  be  un- 
worthy of,  and  improper  for,  even  the  least  distin- 
guished of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. — 
Improper,  in  that  the  difficulty  then  becomes  of  a do- 
mestic and  internal  nature,  not  suitable  for  foreign  in- 
terference. Unworthy,  for  it  certainly  would  confer 
little  honor  on  an  American  minister,  and  much  less 
upon  the  high  powers  at  Washington,  to  offer  its  me- 
diation to  Paraguay  in  order  to  destroy  the  nation, 
and  to  cause  to  disappear  from  the  list  of  indepen- 
dent governments,  a country  which  has  its  name  es- 
tablished through  the  space  of  three  decades,  in  un- 
disputed existence.  It  would  be  a mediation  to  bring 
about  political  destruction.” 

American  Mission  to  Japan Commodore  Biddle 

(brother  of  the  manager  of  the  U.  States  Bank,)  in 
the  Columbus,  eighty-gun-ship,  accompanied  by  the 
Vincennes  frigate,  Capt.  Paulding,  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  of  Yeddo  ton  the  20th  of  July. 

A public  despatch  was  sent  off  by  the  American 
commodore  to  the  court  at  Yeddo,  distant  some  leagu- 
es, and  a written  reply  was  received  in  seven  days, 
stating  that  no  trade  whatever  could  be  allowed  with 
America.  On  their  departure,  the  two  ships  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  towed  out  by  a whole  fleet  of 
boats  which  moved  by  signals  between  each  other, 
and  tvith  great  order. 

They  appeared  surprisingly  well  informed  as  to  ex- 
ternal events,  and  had  even  heard  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. Tlie  Dutch,  in  fact,  are  obliged  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  information  at  the  trading 
port  of  Nangasaki.  Subsequent  to  the  departure  of 
the  Americans,  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  it  is  said,  was  visi- 
ted by  Admiral  Cecille  in  the  French  frigate  Cleopa- 
tre,  accompanied  by  two  corvettes.  It  is  asserted  that 
some  dispute  took  place,  and  that  the  French  left  in 
high  dudgeon,  but  none  of  their  ships  have  yet  arrived 
from  the  north,  and  therefore  the  information  cannot 
be  relied  upon. 

magnetic  telegraph  lines. 

Mr.  Disturnell  gives  the  following  as  the  lines  fin- 
ished and  in  operation,  January,  1847: 

Miles 


Washington  and  Baltimore  company,  operated 
by  the  U.  S.  government  40 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  company  97 

Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  compa- 
ny 313 

Philadelphia  and  N.  York  company  88 

New  York  and  Offing  (to  Fire  Island)  90 

New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  company: 

New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy,  C 180 

Albany  to  Buffalo  j 326 

Troy  and  Saratoga  company  32 

Syracuse  and  Oswego  company  38 

Auburn,  Ithaca  and  Elmira  75 

Buffalo,  Lockport  and  Lewiston  45 

Lewiston,  Hamilton  and  Toronto  100 

New  York  and  Boston  company,  via  New  Ha- 
ven and  Springfield  238 

Boston  and  Lowell  company  26 

Boston  and  Portland  company,  via  Boston  and 

Maine  railroad  line  109 

Total  number  of  miles  1797 


Improvement  in  the  electro-magnetic  battery Mr.  L. 

B.  Swan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a new 
solution,  or  exciting  liquid,  for  the  galvanic  battery, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  utility  to  telegraph  com- 
panies, which  it  is  said  is  a saving  of  sevenly-fve  per 
cent,  in  the  materials  employed,  besides  a large  a- 
mount  of  labor  and  attention.  The  improvement, 
says  the  Rochester  Advertiser,  consists  in  furnishing 
an  exciting  liquid,  which  produces  an  electric  and 
galvanic  current,  of  uniform  power  and  intensity,  with- 
out the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  metals  and  acids 
heretofore  supposed  unavoidable.  The  solution  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  S.  does  not  act  chemically  on  the  mer- 


curial amalgam,  and  with  such  trifling  action  on  th 
zinc  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  This  preparation 
has  been  successfully  used  in  Rochester.  Its  power 
lasts  45  days. 

Operations  on  all  the  telegraphic  lines  from  Balti- 
more, (and  we  presume  elsewhere)  were  interrupted 
by  the  storm  that  occurred  this  week,  and  remain  as 
yet  without  resuming. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  1848. 

Michigan  leads  the  way  to  the  electioneering  field 
for  the  next  Presidency.  The  administration  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  assembled  in  convention  on  the 
8th  January,  at  Jefferson  city,  and  adopted  resolutions 
recommending  a National  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Baltimore  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  1848  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  election  to  take  place  in  October 
1848. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  was  recommended 
by  the  meeting  to  the  democracy  of  the  nation  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

A whig  meeting  in  Missouri  has  recommended  the 
Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

Government  Postage. — During  the  year  ending 
30th  June  last,  the  treasury  department  paid  to  the 
post  office  $250,383,83,  postage  on  mail  matters  re- 
ceived at  Washington  city  for  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment who,  under  the  old  law,  received  their  letters, 
&c.,  at  the  expense  of  the  post  office  department.  Of 
this  sum  $169,816.40  was  for  matter  received  by  the 
post  master  general,$22,349,14  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  its  clerks,  $7,282,80  by  the  senate 
aDd  its  clerks,  $724,68  by  the  president  and  Vice 
President,  $2,034  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  $2,- 
031,50  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  $2,787,44  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Constitutionality  or  the  voj.unteer  act.  Whilst 
thousands  of  volunteers  are  in  arms  invading  .Mexico, 
some  of  them  fighting  luriously,  many  falling  in  battle, 
and  many  others  in  hospitals, — and  whilst  thousands 
more  are  hurrying  on  to  other  battle  fields  and  greater 
dangers,  the  courts  of  our  country,  it  seems,  entertain 
doubts  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which 
all  these  are  serving.  The  constitution  makes  no  reler- 
ence  w hatever  to,  nor  recognizes  any  other  military  force 
than  those  of  the  regular  army  and  militia.  It  is  not 
easy  to  classify  volunteers  as  orgatiized  for  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  and  especially  those  enlisted  under  the  re- 
cent orders  “to  serve  during  the  war,”  as  militia.  The 
constitution  limits  the  term  for  which  militia  may  be 
called  into  service,  and  as  militia,  of  course,  they  cannot 
be  detained  beyond  that  limit.  The  purposes  for  which 
militia  may  be  called  into  service  by  the  United  Stales, 
are  also  expressly  laid  down,  and  amongst  those,  the  in- 
vasion ot  a foreign  country  is  not  included. 

A case  of  habeas  corpus  was  argued  at  Boston  for  se- 
veral days  last  week.  Kimball,  Murray,  and  Stone,  three 
volunteer  minors  in  the  Massachuseus  regiment,  were 
brought  before  the  supnme  court,  and  their  cases  were 
elaborately  argued,  and  excited  much  interest.  The 
court  decided  that  a minor  cannot  be  held  under  the  vo- 
lunteer act  of  May  1846.  The  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  itself,  the  couit  declined  to  entertain 
tri  the  present  proceedings. 

Emigration. — The  New  York  Courier  mentions  that 
Mr.  Thos.  Rawlings,  who  is  interested  in  a society  to 
aid  emigrants  from  Europe  to  this  country,  has  ret  ei- 
ved  instructions  from  England  to  reserve  150,000  a- 
cres  of  a large  tract  of  land  in  western  Virginia,  for 
settlers  from  Wales,  most  of  whom  intend  to  emigrate 
in  the  spring.  Mr.  R.  has  control  of  these  lands  for 
this  purpose,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  owners,  and 
is  doing  much  to  advance  the  interest,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  European  emigrants. 

There  arrived  in  N.  York,  during  the  month  of 
January,  4,633  emigrants. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

The  Omahas  and  the  Sioux. 

Massacre — Butchery  of  women  and  children. — A let- 
ter from  a gentleman  at  Council  Bluffs,  dated  on  the 
17th  of  December,  to  his  correspondence  in  St.  Louis 
states  that,  on  the  previous  day,  a band  of  the  Oma- 
has were  met  by  a band  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  the  Blutfs,  that  a battle  ensued  between 
them;  and  that  the  Sioux  killed  sixty  of  the  Omahas 
before  the  conflict  terminated. 

It  was  a cold  blooded  butchery  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  absence  of  ail  the  warriors  of  the  village. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th,  the  letter  states,  a 
w ar  party  oi  i aiictou  Sioux  Indians  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed fourteen  tribes  of  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians, 
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located  at  the  time  at  Wood’s  Bluffs,  situated  about 
sixty  miles  from  this  place — Belleview.  The  men 
and  warriors  of  the  Omahas  had  left  the  camp  on  a 
hunt;  and  the  Sioux,  soon  after  they  reached  the  camp 
discovered  that  they  only  had  women  and  children  to 
contend  with.  The  slaughter  was  terrible — seventy 
three  were  killed,  and  nineteen  mortally  wounded. — 
Two  men  made  their  escape — one  of  them  Joseph 
Laflechc,  a trader  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Peter  A. 
Sarpy,  and  at  the  time  in  charge  of  a stock  of  goods. 
He  ran  from  the  scene  of  blood  bare-footed,  and  arri- 
ved at  Belleview  with  both  feet  frozen.  Mr.  Sarpy 
and  major  Miller,  the  present  agent,  dispatched  a par- 
ty of  men  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  they  confirmed, 
on  their  return,  the  report  of  Lafleche.  They  also  re- 
ported that  five  of  the  Sioux  Indians  had  been  killed, 
no  doubt  stabbed  by  the  Omaha  squaws.  Going 
twenty  miles  further  than  the  ground  of  the  massacre, 
they  found  the  place  where  the  goods  of  the  trader 
had  been  divided  among  the  robbers. 

It  seems  adds  the  letter,  that  fate  is  against  the  O- 
maha  Indians.  Four  or  five  days  before  this  event 
took  place,  one  lodge,  camping  at  Cabanne's  old  trad- 
ing house,  was  attacked  by  a war  party  of  Ayonas, 
commanded  by  the  well  known  chief  White  Cloud, 
and  four  of  the  men  wounded,  and  one  woman  killed. 

Sioux  and  Osages. — Another  letter  from  Fort  Scott, 
in  the  Republican,  states  that  the  Sac  and  Osage  In- 
dians have  recently  held  a council  in  the  Osage  na- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  their  forces  and 
influence,  to  rob  and  plunder  the  whites,  possibly  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  could  obtain  aid  from 
Mexico. 

A letter  from  Fort  Scott,  dated  26th  Dec.  says. — 
“The  Osages  are,  even  now,  in  possession  of  mules, 
horses  and  oxen,  some  of  them  with  harness  still  on, 
taken,  most  probably,  from  the  army  trains  to  Santa 
Fe.  All  these  things  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  a proper  military  force  on  our  frontier. — 
The  government  should  look  to  it  at  once.  Fort  Scott 
should  be  occupied  by  troops  without  delay,  because 
its  position  makes  it  most  available  in  quelling  distur- 
bances, should  they  break  out  in  the  north,  the  west, 
or  the  south.  It  is  indeed,  the  most  important  point 
from  the  Missouri  river,  on  the  north  to  the  Red  riv- 
er on  the  south,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  made 
to  embrace  the  Rocky  mountains  in  its  military  range 
* * * Although  at  war  with  Mexico,  our  frontier 
should  not  be  neglected,  nor  our  wives  and  children 
exposed  to  such  calamities  as  the  Indians  may  bring 
upon  them.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  an  adequate 
military  force  can  keep  in  subjection  the  thousands  of 
Indians  now  our  frontier — placed  there  by  treaty  stip- 
ulations and  those  stipulations  violated  in  almost  eve- 
ry particular. 

TheOsages  and  Creeks  are  also  about  commencing 
hostilities. 

The  principal  men  of  the  Creek  nation,  it  is  stated, 
were  sending  hostile  messages  to  the  Osages,  demand- 
ing remuneration  for  alleged  losses,  and  threatening 
if  their  missing  property  should  not  be  returned,  lo 
rally  their  forces  and  take  it. 

The  Choctaws — The  Van  Buren  Arkansas  Intelli- 
gencer, of  the  2d  January;  has  the  following  paragraph: 

Indians. — The  No.  5 brought  up  400  Choctaws. — 
They  appeared  to  be  a quiet  decent  set  of  Indians. — 
They  were  landed  at  Fort  Coffee,  from  whence  they 
will  seek  out  their  new  homes,  in  course  of  time. — 
Capt.  Armstrong  paid  to  them  their  scrip  while  they 
were  on  the  boat,  which  scrip  they  sold  for  about  half  its 
fact.  They  are  to  be  fed  at  Fort  Coffee.  These 
Choctaws  came  from  Vicksburg  Michigan.  There 
yet  remain,  in  Mississippi,  from  4 to  5,000  of  this 
tribe,  and  they  will  be  removed  hither  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  induced  to  come  in.  About  800  more  will  be 
ready  to  move  by  the  time  the  No.  5 returns. 

If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  a hard  case 

The  poor  Indian  instead  of  being  paid  in  cash,  for  the 
land  he  has  sold  to  the  government  is  paid  off  in  scrip 
which  he  can  only  obtain  money  for  by  taking  onc- 
haif  its  face: 
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January  26.  The  treasury  note  bill  was  taken  up, 
and  further  discussed  on  Mr.  Niles'  motion  to  strike 
out  the  4th  section,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  an  au- 
thority to  exchange  the  notes  for  gold  and  silver  at 
par.  * 


Mr.  Weslcotl  proposed  to  substitute  for  that  amend- 
ment the  following,  to  be  added  as  a proviso: 

“ Provided,  That  no  treasury  notes  shall  be  sold  or 
disposed  of  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  any  sum  less  than  the  amount  of  such  notes,  in- 
cluding the  principal  and  interest  thereon  when  dis- 
posed of.” 

Mr.  Niles  accepted  the  proposition  in  lieu  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  Westcoll  made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  the  finances  generally. 

/ The  amendment  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Huntington  then  moved  lo  amend  the  21st  sec- 
tion so  as  to  limit  the  period  for  which  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  president  lo  issue  treasury  notes  to  18 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  instead  of  6 
months  after  the  exchange  and  ratification  of  a treaty 
of  peace  with  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

This  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Speight, 
Cameron,  and  Bagby,  and  was  then  negatived,  yeas 
23,  nays  26. 

Mr.  Evans  then  moved  to  amend  the  12th  section 
so  as  to  limit  the  issue  of  new  notes  in  lieu  of  others 
to  those  which  may  be  received  in  payment  of  public 
dues  prior  to  their  maturity. 

Mr.  Cass  urged  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  at 
once  without  any  further  amendments  being  propos- 
ed, and  entered  upon  a general  defence  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  for  the  mistakes  made  by  him 
in  his  estimates,  which  he  thought  were  not  so  much 
out  of  the  way  as  people  seemed  to  imagine. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Mnngum  and  J. 
M.  Clayton,  in  favor  of  a vigorous  prosecution  of  this 
unhappy  war,  and  their  readiness  to  support  any 
measure  leading  its  sturdy  prosecution,  gentlemen 
returned  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Speight,  lo  the  sub- 
ject immediately  under  consideration. 

After  remarks  from  Mr.  Evans,  the  question  was 
taken  upon  agreeing  to  his  amendment,  and  it  was 
negatived  by  yeas  24,  nays  25. 

The  following  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden: 

“That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  report  to  congress  at  the  commencement 
of  each  session  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  which 
have  been  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
amount  redeemed  and  the  manner  in  which  redeem- 
ed, the  amount  purchased  and  of  whom  and  at  what 
time  purchased,  and  the  amount  reissued,  staling  in 
lieu  of  which  redemption  they  are  reissued,  with  the 
date  of  said  reissue  during  the  preceding  year. 

Upon  this  amendment  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ta- 
ken as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Badger,  Berrien,  Cameron,  Cil- 
ley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntin- 
gton, Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Rusk,  Simmons,  Upham,  Webster — 23. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Lewis,  Mason,  Niles,  Sevier,  Speight,  Stur- 
geon, Turney,  and  Yulee — 25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate,  and  the 
question  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  adopted 
in  committee. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a third  lime. 

Tbe  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  28.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Vice 
President  presented  a communication  from  the  se- 
cretary of  thetreasury,  accompanied  by  a letter 
from  the  commissioner  of  the  land  office,  account- 
ing for  the  delay  in  answering  a resolution  of  the 
senate. 

Vermont  resolutions.  Mr.  Upham  presented  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in  favor  of  a 
speedy  termination  ol  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  a 
settlement  of  all  matters  in  controversy  between  the 
two  countries  by  arbitration  or  negotiation,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  any  new  slave  state 
into  the  Union. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Cameron  presented  the  petition  of 
Dr.  Qienandon,  of  Pennsylvania,  offering,  with  the 
aid  of  the  government,  to  establish  a colony  in  Ore- 
gon, and  to  organize  the  colonists  into  a regiment  of 
dragoons  to  serve  during  the  war  without  pay,  on 
condition  that  the  U.  Slates  will  supply  them  with 
arms  and  provisions. 

War  steamers.  The  committee  on  naval  affairs 
reported  a bill  appropriating  one  million  of  dollars 
for  the  building  and  equipment  of  four  steamships  of 
war. 

Honorary  medals.  The  joint  resolution  from  the 
house  providing  for  medals  for  the  officers  and  mou 


of  the  French,  British,  and  Spanish  men  of  wap, 
who  aided  in  rescuing  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
U.  S.  brig  Somers,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs. 

Increase  of  pay  of  army.  The  bill  from  the  house 
to  increase  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  give  them  bounty 
land,  in  certain  cases,  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  military  affairs. 

Revenue.  Mr.  Niles  offered  a resolution,  (laid 
over  one  day  under  the  rule,)  stating  that  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  sustain  the  public  credit 
and  give  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  the  treasury, 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  from  five  to  ten  mil- 
lions annually  in  addition  to  the  revenue  to  be 
expected  from  the  existing  tariff;  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  senate  this  additional  revenue  can  be 
raised  by  increasing  the  rates  of  duties  upon  impor- 
tations now  subject  to  duty,  and  levying  a moderate 
duty  upon  all  or  part  of  the  free  list;  and  that  such 
additional  duties,  if  judiciously  imposed,  will  not  be 
seriously  burdensome  upon  any  portion  of  the  people, 
but  would  be  cheerfully  borne  by  them  in  a time 
of  war;  and  that  the  additional  revenue  so  raised 
ought  to  be  pledged  for  the  interest  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  committee  on 
finance  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  revoking  or  modify  ing  the  authority  of  the  secte- 
tary  of  the  treasury  lo  authorise  the  issues  of  certifi- 
cates of  the  deposit  of  goods  in  the  public  stores  to 
the  owners  or  importers  thereof. 

Donations  in  Oregon.  The  bill  granting  donation 
rights  to  settlers  in  Oregon  being  on  its  passage  was 
opposed  in  a brief  speech  by  Mr.  Pearce  of  Md.,  and 
after  a few  words  in  reply  from  Mr.  Breese  it  was 
postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Army.  Tbe  ten  regiment  bill  was  then  taken  up, 
and  after  some  debate,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Atchi- 
son to  change  the  force  from  regulars  to  volunteers 
was  rejected,  yeas  20,  nays  30. 

Several  other  amendments  were  offered,  and  after 
the  adoption  of  one  or  two  of  little  importance,  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  senate.  All  the  amend-' 
ments  adopted  were  agreed  to,  except  that  relating 
to  bounty  lands,  the  question  on  which  pended,  when 
the  senate  adjourned. 

January  29.  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Atherton  from 
the  committee  on  printing,  reported  that  sundry  me- 
morials from  the  Society  of  Friends  praying  that  the 
war  with  Mexico  may  be  speedily  terminated,  be  not 
printed. 

Indian  appropriation.  Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  finance,  reported  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
with  one  unimportant  amendment. 

Army  bill.  After  some  discussion  on  the  Oregon 
donation  bill,  the  house  took  up  tbe  bill  for  adding 
ten  regiment  lo  the 

Army.  The  question  pending  was  upon  concurring 
in  tbe  amendment  of  Mr.  Corwin,  granting  bounty 
lands  to  the  soldiers,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
senate,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  last  week. 

Mr.  Benton  made  a speech  against  this  section  of 
the  bill,  which  he  said  would  lead  to  the  most  stu- 
pendous frauds  ever  practiced  in  this  country.  Al- 
ready companies  of  “harpies”  were  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere,  who  would  form  leagues  with 
the  commissaries  and  sutlers  in  the  army,  and 
whose  agents  would  follow  the  troops  and  swindle 
the  soldiers  out  of  their  bounty  lands  for  one  fourth, 
or  one  tenth  of  their  value.  The  measure  would 
take  eight  millions  of  the  public  lands,  and  would 
stop  the  land  revenue  for  years  and  years  to  come,  if 
1 not  forever. 

i Mr.  Corwin  defended  the  soldiers  sent  forth  to  fight 
our  battles  and  maintain  the  national  honor,  from 
the  charge  brought  against  them  by  implication  in 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  that  they  were  men  so 
utterly  worthless  and  destitute  of  brains,  that  they 
would  either  stake  their  scrip  for  bounty  lands  upon 
the  turn  of  a card,  or  part  with  them  lo  thesa  com- 
panies of  scoundrels  for  one  tenth  their  value.  At 
to  the  commissaries  and  sutlers,  these  gentlemen 
were  nominated  to  the  executive  as  men  of  good 
character  and  worthy  of  confidence.  Their  appoint- 
ments were  confirmed  after  an  investigation  Into 
their  claims  as  men  of  integrity.  If  these  men  were 
the  “harpies”  represented  by  the  honorable  senator, 
it  was  very  extraordinary  that  the  president  should 
appoint  them.  As  to  tbe  quantity  of  land  this  amend- 
ment would  take  from  the  United  States  it  was  not 
worthy  of  a thought,  unless  it  was  determined  lo 
have  our  fighting  done  at  the  lowest  price — reduc® 
instead  of  increase  the  soldier’s  pay — drive  a Shy- 
lock  bargain  with  him — measure  every  quart  of  this 
blood  that  was  spilled,  and  pay  him  so  much  per 
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quart — count  his  groans  and  compute  them  accord- 
ingly— pay  so  much  for  each  tear  that  falls  from  the 
weeping  eyes  of  the  heart-stricken  widow,  the  pre- 
mature orphan,  the  aged  parent,  or  the  sorrowing 
sister  or  brother.  If  this  was  to  be  the  principle  upon 
which  this  was  to  be  conducted,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Benton  rejoined,  and  after  a long  debate  in 
which  Messrs.  Cass,  Rusk,  Simmons,  Huntington, 
Calhoun,  Breest,  Archer,  Hannegan,  Butler,  Allen, 
Evans,  and  Westcolt,  took  part,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Rusk  last  evening  was 
rejected,  yeas  22,  nays  24. 

Mr.  Butler  then  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  identical  with  that  just  rejected,  except 
that  the  amount  of  the  certificates  to  be  given  to  the 
soldiers  was  reduced  one  half.  The  amendment  was 
rejected,  yeas  14,  nays  34. 

Mr.  Simmons  then  offered  an  amendment  giving  the 
soldiers  the  option  of  receiving  in  lieu  of  their  160 
acres  of  land  a certificate  of  debt  of  $100,  bearing  in- 
terest at  6 per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi  annu- 
ally, and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  where  he  is  entitled  to  only  80  acres,  a 
similar  certificate  for  $50.  This  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  yeas  26,  nays  23. 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso, 
and  so  amend  the  amendment  as  to  give  80  acres  of 
land  to  all  who  serve  for  less  than  12  months  arid  160 
acres  to  those  who  serve  12  months  or  more,  pending 
the  consideration  of  which  motion,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

January  30.  Mr.  Sevier  presented  the  creden 
tials  of  Mr.  Ashley,  re-elected  a senator  of  the  U. 
States  from  Arkansas  for  six  years  from  4th  March 
next. 

Thanks  to  Gin.  Taylor.  Mr.  Jarnagin,  on  leave, 
introduced  a joint  resolution  presenting  the  thanks 
of  congress  to  General  Taylor  and  the  army  un 
der  his  command  for  their  gallant  conduct  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Michigan  salt.  Mr.  1 Voodbridge,  on  leave,  intro- 
duced a bill,  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to 
the  sale  of  the  salt  springs  in  Michigan  under  such 
restrictions  as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may  di- 
rect. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  from  the  house  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  fi 
nance. 

The  Oregon  donation  bill,  for  making  donations  to 
settlers  arid  appointing  a surveyor  general  was  or- 
dered to  be  recommited  to  the  judiciary  commit 
tee. 

The  army  bill  was  then  taken  up.  The  amendment 
of  Mr.  Hannegan,  which  was  pending  at  the  adjourn- 
ment yesterday,  was  agreed  to. 

[By  this  amendme.it  a bounty  of  160  acres  is  grant- 
ed to  all  non-comniissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  who  shall  have  served  for  twelve 
months  or  longer,  and  to  all  volunteers  who  shall  or 
may  have  volunteered  for  twelve  months  and  shall 
serve  so  long,  unless  in  either  case  they  shall  be  ho 
norably  discharged  in  the  mean  time,  or  shall  be  kil 
led  oi  die  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  ser- 
vice. Those  serving  for  a less  period  than  twelve 
months,  except  as  above  mentioned,  are  to  receive 
no  bounty  lands.] 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Simmons,  adopted  yesler- 
day,  giving  the  option  to  receive  treasury  scrip  in 
lieu  of  lands,  was  reconsidered  and  then  withdrawn 
by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Atchison  offered  an  amendment  to  protect  pre- 
emption rights  from  being  inlerferred  with  by  the 
operations  of  the  bill,  and  also  providing  that  the 
warrants  shall  not  be  located  upon  any  lands  actual- 
ly settled  and  cultivated. 

After  considerable  debate  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to — yeas  27,  nays  10. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  then  moved  to  add  a section 
giving  80  acres  to  the  six  months’  men — the  inten- 
tion being  to  provide  for  the  volunteers  from  Louisi 
ana,  Alabama,  and  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected — yeas  17,  nays  18. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moied  to  amend  by  striking  out 
“legal  representatives” and  inserting  “heirs  at  law,” 
so  that  the  land  shall  not  go  into  the  hands  of  ad- 
ministrators, or  assigns.  Agreed  to,  yeas  21,  nays 
18. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Corwin,  as  amended,  was 
then  agreed  to  and  here  ended  the  land  bounty  part  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Benton  offered  an  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  four 
quartermasters  with  the  rank  oi'  major — ten  assist- 
ant quartermasters  with  the  rank  of  captain — and 
one  regimental  quartermaster  for  each  regiment;  ttie 
latter  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  alone. 

The  bill  was  then,  by  a vole  of  33  to  3,  (viz:  Cilley, 
Corwin,  Davis,)  ordered  to  be  read  a third  time  on 


Monday,  and  after  a short  time  spent  in  executive 
session. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  1.  A communication  was  received  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  answer  to  a resolu- 
tion adopted  some  time  ago  in  relation  to  the  means 
of  increasing  the  revenue,  by  increased  or  diminish- 
ed duties  upon  imported  articles. 

The  secretary  recommends  an  increased  duty  of 
ten  per  cent  on  coal  and  iron;  cloths  and  cassimers 
costing  over  $4  per  square  yard;  and  on  white  and 
red  lead.  Of  twenty  per  cent  on  brown,  white  and 
refined  sugars;  of  five  per  cent  on  cotton  prints  cost- 1 
ing  over  30  cents  per  square  yard.  This  increase  of  | 
duty,  he  says,  will  produce  in  the  aggregate  $1,418, 
000-  He  recommends  a decrease  of  5 per  cent,  on 
the  duty  now  levied  upon  axes,  hammers,  chisels, 
plough  shares,  &c.,  and  on  cotton  goods  not  costing 
over  eight  cents  per  square  yard,  and  not  weighing 
over  one  third  of  a pound  to  the  square  yard.  This 
decrease  of  duty  is  estimated  to  produce  $55,000.  He 
again  recommends  a duty  upon  tea  and  coffee — but 
if  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  adopted  he  recom- 
mends that  it  shall  be  fifteen  instead  of  25  per  cent., 
as  before  recommended. 

It  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Post  routes  in  Texas.  Mr.  Niles,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  the  post  office  and  post  roads:  house  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  additional  post  routes 
in  the  Stale  of  Texas. 

The  bill  having  been  explained  by  Mr.  Niles,  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  Rusk,  was,  after  a brief  discus- 
sion, in  which  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Morehead,  and  others  participated,  read  a third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  Sevier  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  up  the 
bill  to  appropriate  three  millions  of  dollars  to  bring 
the  war  with  Mexico  to  a close,  to-morrow. 

Army  bill.  The  bill  having  been  read  a third  tune, 
and  the  question  being,  “shall  the  bill  pass?” 

Mr  Houston  rose  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  re 
committed  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  with 
instructions  to  amend  the  hill  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  him  when  the  bill  was  before  the  senate  as  in 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  H.  addressed  the  senate  in  relation  to  his  pro- 
posed amendment;  elucidating,  enforcing,  and  en- 
larging upon  the  views  which  he  had  heretofore  ex- 
pressed to  the  senate  in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
a volunteer  lorce  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Huntington  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  sen 
alor  Iroui  Texas,  expressing  himself  favorable  to  the 
employment  ol  a volunteer  force,  but  urging  various 
objections  on  constitutional  grounds  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  his  amenumenls  fui  the  officering  (he  troops 
thus  to  be  raised.  Mr.  H.  concluded  by  moving  to 
amend  the  instructions,  by  substituting  therefor  in- 
structions to  sir  ike  out  from  the  bill  the  proviso 
which  had  been  adopted  on  motion  of  the  senator 
Irom  Rhi  de  Island,  which  gives  the  soldier  the  op- 
tion to  lake  the  land  bounty  or  money  scrip  bearing 
interest  This  provision  lor  granting  money  scrip 
bearing  interest  he  considered  so  objectionaoie,  for 
reasons  which  he  had  already  slated  when  that  pro- 
viso was  under  consideration,  and  which  he  again 
stated,  that  he  thought,  it  the  bill  were  to  be  recom- 
mitted at  all,  it  should  be  lor  the  purpose  of  striking 
it  oul;  and,  inasmuch  when  the  proviso  was  adopted 
the  senate  was  not  lull,  it  was  the  more  desirable 
that  it  should  be  reconsidered.  He  therefore  moved, 
in  place  ol  the  instructions  proposed  by  the  seriatoi 
from  I exas,  to  instruct  the  eommitlee  to  strike  out 
that  proviso. 

Mr.  Simmons  defended  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  opposed  the  recommitment  of  the 
bill;  because,  il  recommitted,  the  whoie  matter 
would  be  gone  over  again,  and  with  the  same  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  Benton  remarked  that  he  would  deem  it  a 
good  deliverance  il,  by  recommitment,  they  could 
get  rid  ol  the  land  bounty  altogether  as  connected 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  he  would  vote  for  the  amend 
merit  ol  the  instructions,  as  proposed  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Coi.eclicul,  and  if  that  motion  prevail- 
ed, he  would  then  vote  lor  the  recommitment  of  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  Mr.  Huntington's 
motion,  and  it  was  negatived,  as  lollo-ws: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Badger,  Berrien,  Cilley,  Thomas 
Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Dayton,  Greene,  Huntington,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Morehead,  Bearce,  Bhelps,  Uphain,  Wuodbridge 
— 18. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler.  Came 
ron,  Cass,  Chalmeis,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Jarnagin,  JoIihsod,  ot  La.,  Mason,  Niles, 


Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Westcotl,  Ytilee — 28. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Houston  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instructions  to 
insert  his  amendments,  it  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  decided  affirmatively,  there  being  but  three 
dissenting  voices,  Messrs  Cilley,  Corwin,  and  Davis. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  the  senate  thon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business; 
and,  after  some  time  thus  engaged,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

February  2.  Militia. — A report  was  rereived 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  the  latest  re 
turns  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  with  their 
arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition. 

Foreign  paupers,  &fc. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Dix,  the 
president  was  requested  to  communicate  such  infor- 
mation in  possession  of  the  executive  departments  in 
relation  to  the  importation  of  foreign  criminals  and 
paupers  as  he  may  deem  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  compile  certain  maps  of 
trie  Rocky  mountains,  Oregon,  and  California,  from 
the  field  notes  of  Capt.  Fremont,  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  on  public  lands  reported  a bill 
giving  the  consent  of  congress  to  the  sale  of  the  Salt 
springs  in  Michigan. 

The  joint  resolution,  from  the  house,  of  thanks  to 
Gen.  Taylor  and  his  army,  was  read  a second  time 
and  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

The  three  million  dollar  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier, 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Sevier  explained  that  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  enable  the  president  to  conclude  a peace  with 
Mexico.  The  president  was  of  opinion  from  com- 
munications he  had  received  from  Mexico,  that 
peace  could  be  ha  , and  lie  was  willing  to  assent  to 
it,  provided  Mexico  would  cede  to  us  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California. 

Mi.  Miller  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  the 
scheme  as  one  calculated  to  reflect  national  dishonor 
upon  the  country.  The  president  Iasi  year  wanted 
two  miliums  to  get  Santa  Anna  into  Mexico,  and 
now  he  wanted  three  millions  to  gel  him  out.  It  lie 
believed  peace — honorable  peace — would  ensue,  he 
would  readily  grant  the  money.  But  he  had  no  such 
belief.  We  should  find  the  money  gone  arid  peace 
as  tar  off  as  ever.  Mr.  M.  said  it  was  now  for  the 
first  lime  avowed  for  the  president  that  the  object  of 
the  war  is  conquest — the  dismemberment  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  He  was  opposed  to  all  such  de- 
signs. He  thought  the  war  must  go  on,  and  wdien 
the  bill  v\  as  footed  up,  it  would  be  found  that  its  first 
year  would  cost  us  $100,000,00d. 

Mr.  Berrien,  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consi- 
deration of  the  lull  until  Thursday,  which  was  agreed 
to,  yeas  28,  nay*  18. 

Mr.  Berrien  then  submitted  an  amendment  which 
he  designed  to  offer  to  the  bill  at  a proper  time,  pro- 
viding that  it  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  ol  the 
appropi fation  that  the  war  with  Mexico  ought  not  to 
be  prosecuted  by  this  government  with  any  view  to 
the  dismemberment  of  that  republic;  that  this  gov. 
ernment  w ill  always  be  ready  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions with  a view  ol  terminating  the  present  unhap- 
py conflict  opon  terms  that  shall  secure  the  just 
rights  and  preserve  inviolate  the  national  honor  of 
both  nations;  and  that  it  is  especially  desirable  that 
the  boundary  ol  the  stale  of  Texas  should  be  defini- 
tively settled,  and  provision  made  by  Mexico  lor  the 
prompt  adjustment  of  the  equitable  claims  of  our 
citizens. 

Sale  of  mineral  lands  — The  bill  providing  for  the 
sate  ol  mineral  lands  iri  Michigan  and  YVisiousin 
(ihe  Lake  Superior  copper  mines)  was  taken  up, 
amended  and  passed. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

Ferruary  3.  Louisiana  Senator.  Mr.  Johnson, 
ol  La.  piesented  Ihe  ciedcnlials  ol  the  hou.  Pierre 
Soule,  elected  lor  ihe  ui. expired  term  ol  the  hon. 
Alexander  Barrow.  Mr.  S was  qualified  and  took 
Ins  seat. 

A resolution  was  adopted  to  purchase  500  copies 
of  Disturneli  s map  ol  Mexico  tor  the  use  ol  the 
senate. 

A resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  prepa- 
ration ol  a map  ol  Florida,  provided  ttie  cost  did  not 
exceed  $500. 

The  committee  on  finance  reported  a bill  to  ex- 
empt fioin  duty  scientific  books  and  philosophical 
instruments  imported  lor  the  use  ol  colleges  and 
scientific  and  literary  institutions. 

Society  of  Friends.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  printing;  against  printing  the  memorial  ot  the 
Balumoie  Yearly  Meeting  ol  Friends,  in  reference 
to  t tie  war,  was  adopted,  yeas  23,  nays  21,  as  lol- 
lows. 
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YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  A-hl«v,  Alchi9on,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby.  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Bi'ler,  Calhoun, 
Cass.  Chalmers,  Dix,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Niles, 
Rusk.  Soul-  , Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Wescott, 
and  Yule — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Radger,  Berrien,  Ciltey, 
Thomas  Clay  ton,  John  iVl.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Davis, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Johnson,  of 
Mil.  Johnson,  of  La.  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Pearce,  Simmons,  Upham,  and  Woodbridge — 21. 

General  Taylor.  The  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Gen.  Taylor  and  his  army,  for  their  gallantry  in 
storming  Monterey,  offered  some  days  ago  by  Mr. 
Jnrnngin,  came  up  in  its  order,  and  was  read  a second 
lime. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden  this  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  resolution  from  the  house 
on  the  same  subject  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Speight,  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  “that 
nothing  in  the  proviso  should  be  so  construed  as  an 
approval  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey.”  He  was 
not  the  man  to  thank  with  one  hand  and  censure 
with  the  other.  He  considered  this  proviso  as  a di- 
rect vote  of  censure,  not  only  upon  General  Taylor, 
who  sanctioned  the  capitulation,  but  upon  those  gal- 
lant officers,  and  among  them  his  own  personal 
friend,  (Colonel  Jefferson  Davis),  from  his  own  stale, 
who  made  the  terms.  He  could  never  consent  to 
vote  for  such  a censure. 

Mr.  . dlchison  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the 
table.  Lost  21  to  26. 

Mr.  Sevier  did  not  see  that-lhe  proviso  implied  cen 
sure.  It  only  gave  an  opportunity  to  those  who  were 
disposed  to  vote  the  thanks  to  do  so  without  being 
committed  of  the  capitulation. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  said  there  was  not  a word  in  the 
body  of  the  resolution  about  the  capitulation  or  the 
armistice. 

Mr.  Sevier  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution, 
and  after  it  was  read,  he  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
strike  out  the  proviso,  as  he  found  it  said  nothing 
about  the  capitulation.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
capitulation,  and  only  wished  not  to  commit  himself 
in  tavor  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  M Clayton  said  that,  as  the  senator  from 
Arkansas  had  stated,  he  disapproved  of  the  capitula- 
tion, he  would  he  glad  to  know  from  hi  n what  were 
the  reasons  for  that  disapproval. 

Mr.  Sevier  replied  that  tie  was  not  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss that  question. 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  afraid  that  party  spirit  wis 
somehow  or  other  mixed  up  vvilh  this  question.  This 
should  not  be.  General  Taylor  was  the  leader  of 
the  armies  of  the  country,  and  was  devoting  himself 
wilh  all  his  energy  to  the  duties  ol  hi3  com  uand.  If 
it  was  only  known  how  exclusively  he  was  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 
country,  no  parlizm  in  politics  even  could  give  him 
one  unkind  word.  While  the  whole  country  was 
rejoiced  and  grateful  to  the  gallant  soldier  and  his 
gallant  army  for  their  brilliant  services  at  Monterev, 
men  in  congress  seemed  to  be  looking  for  some  cir- 
cumstance by  which  they  could  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
the  brilliant  success  which  had  attended  our  arms. 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  intended  to  drug  the  very 

cup  which  they  held  up  io  the  Iip3  of  the  victor. 

Tnis  resolution,  as  it  stood,  was  a censure  not  only 
upon  l ay  lor,  who  assented  to  the  capitulation;  out 
upon  Wurth,  and  Davis,  and  Henderson,  who  arrang- 
ed its  terms.  \\  hat  would  the  whole  army  think  of 
this?  Men  who  stood  upon  the  point  of  honor,  who 
lived  and  died  lor  honor,  what  would  they  think  of 
Such  thanks  aj  these?  They  would  scorn  them. 

Mr.  Sevier  attempted  to  justify  the  course  of  his 
party  in  tins  mailer,  by  a reference  to  the  course  of 
tile  wings  upon  toe  bill  lo  remit  Gen.  Jackson’s  line. 

Mr.  J.  JU,  Clayton  then  made  a speech  in  defence 
of  General  i’uyior,  whom  ne  honored  more  lor  his  I 
humanity  than  nis  bravery.  He  adverted  lb  the  evil 
consequences  which  would  result  should  this  proviso 
be  sanctioned.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  to 
our  army  that  they  must  come  out  red-handed  Irom 
every  uatlie — that  they  must  oalne  tneir  arms  in  the 
bloud  of  ail  within  liieir  i each— even  of  women  and 
children.  He  considered  ihe  rcso.utiou  as  a side 
blow  alineu  at  1'aylor,  out  he  stood  so  firm  in  tne 
atlectioiis  ol  tne  American  people  mat  it  cuulJ  not 
adect  lum.  It  wooiu  have  no  eti’ect  uai  to  arome 
the  American  people  in  nis  lavor. 

Mr.  Bugby  .nuue  a speech  in  opposition  to  the 
Captlulalioi  . V\e  hau  nothing  to  do  lie  said,  with 
the  bloou  ol  loieign  women  auu  children.  It  was  no 
concern  ol  ours  now  mum  ol  it  was  shed.  Mr.  B. 
considered  that  the  capitulation  Was  unimportant  in 
its  conception,  and  most  unloriunale  in  us  results 
and  he  woulU  vote  cheer dully  against  sinking  out  the 
pros  iso. 

Mr.  Hebster,  said  that  in  tendering  a tribute  of  re- 
sp-'-l,  icgrctied  Inal  any  thing  aitould  occur  here 


to  break  I he  enlire  unanimity  of  con  tress.  To  be 
valuable  the  tribute  of  respect  must  be  unanimously 
bestowed. 

It  must  appear  to  flow  from  a general  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  officer:  and  al 
way*,  as  far  as  he  knew,  or  as  he  remembered  the 
history  of  the  government,  he  believed  the  lhariks  of 
congress,  when  tendered  at  all  to  a military  man. 
were  tendered  by  a distinct  proposition,  free  and 
clear  from  all  other  considerations  whatever.  Pro- 
priety and  the  gracefulness  belongingto  t ie  occasion 
required  that  they  should  be  tendered.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a resolution  which  passed  this  body  last 
year.  It  was  in  these  words: 

“That  the  thanks  of  congress  are  dueand  are  here- 
by tendered  to  Major  General  Zacharv  Taylor,  his 
officers  and  men,  for  the  fortitude,  skill,  enterprise, 
and  courage  which  distinguished  the  late  brilliant 
military  operations  upon  the  Rio  Grande.” 

He  proposed  to  fraire  a resolution  in  these  very 
words,  and  to  adopt  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a real  sub- 
stantial tribute  of  respect  to  General  Taylor  and  the 
army  under  his  command-  And  he  had  only  further 
lo  say,  that  he  could  vote  for  no  resolution, in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  which  contained  any  sting  towards 
Gen.  Taylor,  or  any  censure  upon  his  conduct  in  any 
respect,  or  which  implied  any  doubt  or  hesitation. — 
He  desired  lo  leave  out  every  thing  of  that  nature; 
and  he  did  not  suppose  that  gentle  men  could  have 
contemplated  the  tender  of  the  thanks  of  congress  to 
General  Taylor  in  a mannerto  be  acceptable  to  him; 
that  is,  in  a manner  expressive  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  congress — wilh  such  provisions  as  were  in 
serted  here  by  way  of  preamble  or  dissertation  upon 
the  Mexican  war.  He  would  vote  for  nothing  which 
in  any  shape  tended  to  bring  in  question  the  course 
pursued  in  the  conduct  of  that  war;  and  if  he  should 
withhold  his  vote,  as  he  would  most  assuredly  do, 
from  Ihe  resolution  in  its  present  form,  there  was  not 
a soldier  in  the  army,  who  could  read,  who  would 
not  understand  the  reason  why  he  withheld  it.  When 
they  were  about  to  do  an  act  of  gratitude — when 
they  were  about  to  unite  in  grateful  homage  to  va- 
lor— was  it  generous,  was  it  manly,  to  set  traps,  by 
way  ot  preamble,  to  screw  out  of  gentlemen  an  ex- 
pression of  views  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  think 
proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  express.  Why  should 
they  not  act  with  the  generosity  which  became  them? 
Why  should  they  not  give  to  Gen.  Taylor  and  our 
brave  little  army  this  tribute  of  approbation  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  the  thanks  of  congress  were 
always  expressed?  Why  should  they  couple  with  it 
anything  that  might  in  any  degree  produce  reluctance 
in  any  one  who  was  to  vote  for  it,  or  in  any  degree 
mitigate  the  sense  of  gratification  with  which  those 
in  whose  honor  it  was  passed  ought  to  receive  it? — 
He  was  very  clear  that  this  should  be  an  unembar- 
rassed vote  of  thanks — such  as  it  was  honorable  to 
congress  lo  give,  and  honorable  for  the  army  lo  re- 
ceive; and  if  he  could  not  get  the  resolution  separate 
and  distinct,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  vo- 
ting against  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  rose  and  expressed  sentiments  in  ac 
cordance  with  those  of  the  preceding  speaker.  As  a 
matter  of  taste,  propriety,  consistency  of  its  parts 
and  as  no  contradiction  to  the  thanks  proposed,  he 
would  vole  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  certainly  supposed  that,  in 
one  point  of  view,  the  arrangement  lor  the  armistice 
and  capitulation  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
military  operations  at  Monterey,  though  they  were 
not  absolutely  connected  with  the  feats  of  arms  per- 
formed at  that  place;  and  he  supposed  that, in  cases  of 
this  nature,  where  propriety  of  conduct  was  question- 
ed, the  commander-in-chief  was  entitled  to  have  the 
judgment  of  a court  of  inquiry  before  his  conduct 
should  be  definitively  pronouuced  upon. 

Little  acquainted  as  he  was  with  such  matters,  he 
would  not  presume  to  make  up  an  opinion.  He 
thought  that  they  might  get  a vole  of  thanks  for  the 
military  operations  at  Monterey  adopted  in  a hand- 
some and  graceful  manner,  leaving  the  other  mailers 
lo  be  decided  al  some  future  lime,  if  there  should  De 
occasion  for  such  decision,  before  this  tribunal  orelse 
where.  If  now  in  order,  he  would  move  to  strike 
out  the  entire  resolution,  and  to  insert  in  its  stead  a 
resolution  in  the  exact  words  of  that  which  passed 
congress  at  the  last  session.  But,  as  there  was  a pro- 
position to  amend  now  pending,  he  would  let  the 
question  he  first  taken  upon  that  proposition. 

'The  ye.is  and  nays  were  then  taken  or  Mr.  Speight's 
motion  lo  strike  out  the  proviso,  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Cilley,  Thos.  Clayton, 
J.  M.  Clayton,  Cor.v  in,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Fairfield,  Greene,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jar- 
nagin,  Johnson,  ol  Md.  Johnson,  of  La.,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Simmons,  Soule, 
Speight,  Uphaui,  Webster,  and  YYooUbridge — 33. 


NAYS— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather* 
ion.  Baghy,  Breese,  Bright,  Cass,  Dix,  Hannegan, 
Niles,  Sevier,  Sturgeon.  Turney,  and  Yulee — 15. 

Mr.  Webster  then  moved  his  substitute  for  the  res- 
olution, and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  taken  thereon, 
are  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thom.  Clayton, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  John- 
son, of  Lonisina,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce 
Simmons,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Woodbridge 26. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alien,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Ragby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Niles,  Rusk, 
Sevier,  Soule,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Westcott, 
and  Yulee— 23. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  reported  to 
the  senate.  • 

The  amendment  was  concurred  in,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a third 
lime. 

By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  then  read  a third 
time;  and  the  question  being  on  its  passage,  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  taken,  and  are  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atherton,  Badger, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Greene,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin, 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Johnson,  of  Louisana,  Man- 
gum, Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Soule,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Upham, 
Webster  Westcott,  Woodbridge,  Yulee — 43. 

NAYS-None. 

The  following  title,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden, 
was  adopted:  “Resolution  giving  the  thanks  of  con- 
gress to  Major  General  Taylor  and  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  command  in  the  late  military  opera- 
tions at  Monterey.” 

Mr.  Crittenden  asked  leave  lo  introduce  a bill,  for 
the  relief  of  a gallant  officer  who  was  wounded  du- 
ring the  last  war,  Gen.  Robert  Armstrong;  which  was 
read  at  first  acd  second  time  by  it3  title,  and  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  pensions. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  moved  that  the  message 
of  the  President,  sent  to-day  in  answer  to  the  reso- 
lution he  had  submitted  some  days  ago,  in  relation 
to  transmission  of  funds  by  sub  treasury  process,  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate;  which  motion  har- 
ing been  agreed  to — 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  28.  The  naval  appropriation  bill , 
was  discussed  in  committee  and  ofter  progress,  and 
resolution  to  terminate  debate  to-morrow,  the  house 
adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  29.  The  naval  bill  being  resumed, 
Mr.  Sims,  spoke  expressing  his  views  upon  various 
matters.  He  held  that  the  president  was  entitled  to 
a lieutenant  general,  disapproved  of  Gen.  Taylor’s 
late  letter,  would  consent  to  restore  to  Mexico  the 
territory  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  and  denounced 
any  curiailmeril  of  the  right  to  extend  slavery  west- 
ward over  U.  S.  territories  south  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  of  36°  30'  extended. 

Mr  Payne,  of  Alabama,  moved  a 30  percent,  tax 
upon  the  Iree  list,  gold  and  silver  excepled,  and  con- 
demned the  majority  of  the  house  for  their  action  in 
sustaining  the  resolve  ottered  by  Mr.  Wentworth, 
that  such  tax  was  inexpedient.  Mr.  P.  expressed" 
himself  in  favor  of  having  a lieutenant  general  to 
command  in  chief,  and  made  several  passes  against 
both  Generals  Pay  lor  and  Scott. 

The  hour  of  1 o’clock  terminated  the  debate.  An 
amendment  to  substitute  money  for  the  spirit  ration 
lo  sailois  was  negatived,  but  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rock- 
well, ihe  choice  was  left  optional  to  them  to  take 
money  or  the  ration,  by  vote  of  76  lo  65. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levin,  appropriating 
$250  00U  for  the  immediate  prosecution  of  a dry  dock 
at  I unsacola,  $50;000  lor  one  at  Philadelphia,  and 
$50,0U0  for  one  alKiltery,  in  Maine,  the  two  latter 
io  be  constructed  with  less  urgency;  was  successful 
in  being  adopied,  by  a vote  of  98  to  81. 

Thanks  to  Gen.  Taylor.  Mr.  Cocke,  of  Tenn.  as- 
ked leave  to  ofler  joint  resolutions  (as  below,)  be- 
stowing the  thanks  of  congress  upon  Major  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  &c. 

O ijections  to  their  reception  being  made,  Mr.  C. 
moved  that  the  rues  be  surpended. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  moved  an  adjournment.  Car- 
ried. 

Saturday,  Jan.  30.  Mr.  Cockt  motion  ooming  up 
by  yeas  126,  nays 28,  the  rules  were  suspended.  (For 
tti is  debate  see  page  360.) 

Mr.  Far  an  moved, an  amendment,  which  after  being 

modified  al  tfie  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  was 
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adopted  by  yeas  110,  nays  70,  restricting  the  resolu- 
tion from  the  expression  of  any  approbation  of  the 
capitulation  of  Monterey. 

As  thus  amended  the  resolutions  were  passed  by 
yeas  103,  nays  62. 

Mr.  Cocke  then  moved  to  substitute  in  the  title  of 
the  resolution,  the  word  “censure”  in  the  place  of 
“thanks.” 

By  a vote  of  yea  1,  nays  117,  (Mr.  Cocke  himself 
not  voting,)  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  then  offered  a resolution  calling 
for  Gen.  Taylor’s  correspondence. 

Mr.  Mimtin,  offered  an  amendmeut,  and  addressed 
the  house. 

Mr.  Douglas,  replied  to  Mr.  A.  repelled  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  injure  General  Taylor,  vindicated 
the  amendment  adopted  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
the  house  for  refraining  from  expressing  approbation 
of  terms  of  capitulation,  the  official  reasons  for  justi- 
fication of  which,  said  Mr.  D.,  were  not  yet  before 
the  house  or  at  all  known. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  disclaimed  any  enmity  against 
or  disposition  to  injure  Gen.  Taylor.  All  he  wanted 
was  information. 

Mr.  T.  was  here  asked  by  several  gentlemen  so  to 
modify  his  resolution,  as  to  cal)  for  the  whole  cor- 
respondence, lest  it  should  happen  that  just  as  much 
of  it  as  went  to  vindicate  Gen.  Taylor,  should  prove 
to  be  that  which  it  was  not  “consistent  with  the 
public  good”  to  communicate.  But  he  refused  and 
closed  by  moving  the  previous  question.  At  this 
stage,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Jlshmun's  proposed  amend- 
ment calling  for  all  the  correspondence  was  then  ta- 
ken into  consideration. 

Mr.  Burt  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table.  Negatived  by  125  to  28. 

Mr.  Jlshmun's  amendment  was  negatived  by  a 
(party)  vote  of  yeas  76,  nays  99. 

Mr.  Thompson's  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  by 
yeas  101,  nays  72. 

Bill  for  §3,000,0000.  The  bill  to  appropriate  this 
sum  to  the  discretion  of  the  president  for  the  prose- 
cution of  negotiation  for  peace,  being  by  previous 
action,  the  order  of  the  day,  now  come  up. 

Mr.  McKay  asked  that  the  special  order  should  be 
postponed  until  next  Monday. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  asked  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  himself  some  time  since  should  be 
read. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  of  Va.  and  Mr.  Rhett,  ofS.  C.  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  King  raised  a point  of  order,  and  upon  that  he 
succeeded  in  having  the  Wilmot  proviso  read.  The 
mulion  to  postpone  the  special  order  was  agreed  to 
by  a vote  of  97  to  83.  ' 

Mr.  Chapman  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  tbe  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  any  infor- 
» mation  in  his  possession.shovving  the  reasan  why  the 
Alabama  regiment  of  volunteers  was  stationed  and 
continued  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  not  marched  for- 
ward to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  when 
other  regiments  of  volunteers  from  other  states  who 
arrived  long  subsequent  to  the  Alabama  regiments  in 
the  hostile  country  were  allowed  to  march  before 
them  and  participated  in  that  battle. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  president  be  requested 
to  inform  this  house  for  what  offence,  and  under 
•what  law  or  regulation  of  the  army,  Brigadier  Gen 
eral  Shields,  while  commanding  the  United  States 
troops  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  deprived  Lieut.  John 
McDufffof  Capt.  James’  company  from  Jackson 
county,  Alabama,  in  the  regiment  of  volunteers  from 
that  stale  commanded  by  Col.  John  Coffee)  of  his 
command,  and  ordered  him  home,  without  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  a court  of  inquiry  or  court  mar- 
tial to  inquire  into  the  charges,  if  any,  against  him. 

Mr.  Douglas  objected  to  the  latter  resolution,  and 
vindicated  General  Shields,  who  was  of  his  own 
state,  from  any  i nputation. 

Mr.  Chapman's  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Importation  of  paupers.  Mr.  Ralhbun  by  leave, 
from  judiciary  committee  reported  a bill  to  regulate 
the  carrying  of  passengers  in  merchant  vessel. 

The  question  being  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a third  time — 

Mr.  R.  said  this  was  a bill  intended  to  correct  one 
of  the  most  enormous  and  aggravated  abises  which 
now  existed  in  Christendom.  The  emigrants  from 
abroad  frequently  came  into  the  port  of  New  York 
in  such  a crowded  condition  on  board  of  the  ships 
which  brought  them  that  they  were  landed  in  so  dis- 
eased a condition  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and  were 
carried  in  carts  to  the  almshouse,  and  sometimes 
died  by  the  way.  Numbers  died  on  the  passage  from 
the  same  cause.  By  this  abuse  an  immense  expense 
v as  impo-ed  on  the  city  as  well  as  a cryiDg  inhu- 
iii j i s i : y perprli ali-d.  The  object  of  the  hill  was  not 


to  check  immigration,  but  to  provide  by  law  that 
sufficient  space  should  be  reserved  on  board  the  im- 
porting ships  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  passengers,  so  that  they  might  arrive  on  our 
shores  in  a state  of  health,  instead  of  presenting  a 
revolting  spectacle,  which  was  a disgrace  not  on- 
ly to  our  laws  and  our  country,  but  to  humanity 
itself. 

Mr.  Levin  then  rose  and  said  he  should  move  to 
amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  make  it  read  “A 
bill  to  afford  additional  facilities  to  the  paupers  and 
criminals  of  Europe  to  emigrate  to  the  U.  States;” 
and  went  into  a speech  at  length,  in  opposition  to 
the  whole  system  of  importing  voters  from  abroad; 
attributing  it  to  a party  policy,  with  a view  to  wea- 
ken the  Native  American  party,  &c.  When  he  con- 
cluded— 

Mr.  Thurman  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  demanded  to  be 
heard  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  offering  an  amendment;  but  the  previous 
q jestion  was  seconded,  and  under  its  power  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  a third  reading  and  passed.  Yeas  94, 
nays  48. 

After  progress  with  the  pension  bill  the  house  then 
adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  2.  West  Point.  The  house  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  the  West  Point  Academy  Bill  was 
read  and  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  house. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  was  then  called  for 
and  read. 

Mr.  Wentworth .,  of  Illinois,  improved  the  occasion 
to  vindicate  his  vote  against  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee. 
He  cited  Mr.  Polk  as  against  this  tax  in  Tennessee, 
and  Mr.  Polk’s  friends  as  voting  against  it.  Resolu- 
tions, votes  and  strong  precedents  were  cited.  Mr 
W.  was  quite  surprised  that  any  democratic  gentle 
man  had  voted  for  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  he 
was  never  more  amazed  in  his  life  than  when  he 
found  such  a tax  was  a part  of  the  democratic  creed. 
It  was  a new  thing  to  him.  He  came  here,  too,  a 
fifty-four  forty  man,  but  fifty-four  forty  sunk  so  low 
that  he  found  himself  a good  many  degrees  under 
these  hitherto  established  ana  magic  numbers.  Un- 
til our  country  was  placed  in  a much,  worse  crisis 
than  it  now  was,  he  would  not  vole  a tax  on  tea  and 
coffee.  And  how  came  the  chairman  of  ways  and 
means  to  vote  to  strike  out  the  tea  and  coffee  tax  at 
the  last  session  of  congress,  and  with  what  grace 
could  he  be  blamed  for  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
present  session?  So  in  regard  to  salt;  rather  than 
suffer  the  tai  iff’ bill  lobe  lost  he  had  voted  with  his 
democratic  brethren  to  impose  a tax  on  salt.  Mr  W. 
made  a hit  at  Mr.  Wick  for  what  he  called  his  anti- 
democratic vote  in  favor  of  a tax  upon  tea  and  cof- 
fee. He  protested  that  there  was  no  democracy  in 
such  a vote.  Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  forget  the  pre- 
sident’s veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill;  one  by  one, 
he  said,  democratic  props  were  going.  There  was 
54-40  clean  gone.  Rivers  and  harbors,  too,  clean 
gone.  Free  tea  and  free  coffee  going.  Free  trade, 
too,  deserted  by  the  Pennsylvania  democrats.  And 
then  the  “Lieutenant  General”  and  the  volunteers, 
and  he  knew  not  how  many  other  things.  Let  the 
democrats  who  stood  guiltless  on  all  these  questions 
rise  up  now  and  read  him  out  of  the  democratic 
party. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  followed  in  the  debate,  and 
said  that  he  could  prove,  and  should  prove  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  were  opposed  to  a tax  upon  tea  and 
coffee.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Johnson  undertook  to  make 
out  his  case  from  votes,  and  speeches,  and  recom- 
mendations. The  whole  democratic  party  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee  were  in  favor  of  free  tea  and 
coffee;  they  stood  committed  against  it  in  resolutions 
and  by  addresses;  they  had  declared  it  to  be  a whig 
measure  from  every  stump  and  cross  road.  One 
document  endorsed  by  Mr.  Poik  and  sent  out  from 
Nashville  in  October,  1841,  was  particularly  referred 
to.  Then  loo,  Mr.  Polk  had  been  elected  as  an  anti- 
tea and  coffee  man.  He  had  selected  anti  tea  and 
coffee  men  around  him.  Mr.  Walker,  for  instance, 
who  had  spoken  against  it  in  the  senate,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  had  declared  the  tariff  of  1842  much 
more  acceptable  to  him  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
because  tea  and  coffee  were  left  free.  Mr.  J.  also 
said  tnat  Mr.  Clifford,  of  Maine,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, had  voted  against  the  tea  and  coffee  tax  also. — 
So  had  nearly  all  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Wal- 
ker had  proposed  a tax  upon  gold  and  silver  in  the 
senate,  and  this  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  Mr.  J. 
advocated  this  gold  and  silver  tax  and  with  it  a re- 
peal of  the  tax  upon  sugar,  salt,  and  the  imposition 
of  a heavy  duly  on  all  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  Delano. 
Wick,  and  Wentworth,  the  floor  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Severance,  of  Me.  Whereupon  the  committee  rose. 

West  Point.  The  t: ill  making  appropriations  for 


the  support  of  West  Point  Academy  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  3.  Senate  military  bill.  Mr. 
Boyd,  of  Ky.,  asked  leave  of  the  house  to  report 
back  the  bill  of  the  senate  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  the  army,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Boyd  stated  leave  having  been  granted — 

1st.  The  committee  disagree  to  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  senate,  striking  out  the  proviso  au- 
thorising the  President  to  make  appointments  in 
the  recess  of  congress.  The  House  committee 
ask  that  this  proviso  shall  be  retained  as  in  the  origi- 
inal  bill. 

2nd.  The  committee  modify  the  amendment  in 
regard  to  surgeons  and  agree  to  one  surgeon  and 
two  assistants,  instead  of  two  surgeons  and  one  as- 
sistant. 

3d.  The  house  committee  upon  the  subject  of 
chaplains  recommend  that  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  a brigade  of  regulars  and  volunteers  may 
employ  a person  to  officiate  as  chaplain  with  the  pay 
of  captain  of  infantry — provided  the  pay  shall  be 
regulated  according  to  the  act  of  1824. 

4th.  Strike  out  one  regimental  quartermaster  as 
proposed  by  the  senate.  Mr.  Boyd  contending  that 
this  amendment  was  provided  for. 

5th.  The  house  committee  recommend  a concur- 
rence in  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  Boyd  asked  that  the  amendments  should  be 
concurred  in  at  once. 

Mr.  Jlshmun  hoped  not  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Carroll,  of  N.  Y.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee  is  not  unanimous. 

Mr.  Jlshmun.  1 am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  tha  pro- 
viso is  palpably  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Morse,  was  opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  was  and 
moved  its  re-commitment  to  the  military  committee. 
Mr.  Kauffman,  of  Texas  proposed  the  same  thing,— 
both  gentlemen  opposing  that  branch  of  the  senate's 
amendment  which  limited  the  receipts  of  the  land 
bounty  or  certificates  to  those  serving  for  one  year 
and  more  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  a leference  of  the  report  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole.  The  motion  prevail- 
ed, and  the  house  proceeded  to  debate  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis  improved  the  occasion  to  make  some 
general  remarks  upon  tbe  powers  of  congress  and 
the  powers  of  the  executive,  which  were  fast  super- 
seding those  of  the  national  legislature.  Mr.  D.  con- 
tended that  the  government  was  in  incompetent 
hands.  The  administration  had  shown  it  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  They  had  shown  it  by  plunging 
the  country  into  war.  They  had  shown  it  in  the  em- 
barrassments which  distinguished  all  branches  of 
public  business.  They  had  shown  it  in  their  assaults 
upon  the  brave  officer  in  command  in  Mexico.  It 
oughl  to  be  placed  in  this  war  where  David  placed 

Uriah in  tbe  front  ranks  of  the  battle,  and  be  made 

to  receive  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  It  was  wanting 
in  generosity  to  its  friends,  and  towards  those  who 
had  given  the  most  succor  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  Henly,  of  la.,  made  a speech  glorifying  the 
tariff  of  1846,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  whole 
series  of  democratic  measures,  so  called.  Mr.  H. 
spoke  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  hoped  this  ques- 
tion would  not  be  urged,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a real  af- 
fliction-one that  would  endanger  all  present  reali- 
ties and  all  future  political  prospects. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky.,  vindicated  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proviso  of  the  house,  which  the  senate  had 
voted  to  strike  out,  and  moved  that  the  committee 
rise.  The  motion  prevailed,  the  committee  rose, 
and  a resolution  was  adopted  to  close  the  debate  in 
thirty  minutes,  by  a party  vote. 

The  house  now  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
again. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  said  he  did  not  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion just  adopted  by  the  house.  He  went  with  his 
friends  for  controlling  the  abuses  of  debate,  but  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  suppressing  debate,  ihe  reso- 
lution limiting  this  debate  to  thirty  minutes  ho 
thought  unreasonable.  Mr.  D.  hoped  that  the  pro- 
viso would  be  struck  out;  he  had  his  doubts  about 
the  constitutional  power  to  make  such  appointments 
in  the  recess  of  congress,  but  still  more  did  he  doubt 
the  expediency  of  making  such  appointments.  The 
effect  might  and  would  be  that  the  president  would 
make  appointments  upon  vvtiich  the  senate  would 
have  to  act  six  or  nine  months  after  they  received 
their  commissions.  If  the  senate  choose  not  to  con 
firm  the  president’s  appointments  it  would  act  as  a 
cashiering  ol  the  officers  and  this  be  without  cause. 

Mr  Sims,  of  Mo.,  spoke  briefly  in  lavor  of  the 
land  bounty  grants  to  those  serving  for  less  than 
twelve  months. 

The  committee  were  then  called  upon  to  vote, 
and  the  house  refused  to  concur  with  the  senate  m 
striking  out  the  proviso.  Yeas  56,  nays  56,  the  chair 
voting  tor  the  proviso.  It  was  also  agreed  that  there 
should  be  one  surgeon  and  two  assistants. 
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An  amendment  was  finally  agreed  to  by  which  the 
brigades  should  he  allowed  to  elect  a chjplam,  ami 
in  case  he  should  be  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  re- 
gular army,  ar.d  attached  to  any  military  post,  he  is 
required  to  leave  this  post  and  to  go  where  the  army 
may  call  him.  Omission  of  duty  is  to  be  punished 
by  stopping  of  pay.  The  9th  section  of  the  bill  was 
the  subject  of  many  amendments. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  house  with  the  amend- 
ments at  near  4 o’ctock.  The  first  amendment  was 
in  relation  to  the  power  to  make  appointments  in  the 
recess  of  the  senate.  The  amendment  of  the  senate 
was  rejected,  113  to  69. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 
chaplains  was  agreed  to,  and  also  the  9lh  section  for 
the  granting  of  certificates  of  stock  of  $100  t0  those 
serving  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  also  80 
acres  of  land  and  $50  as  a certificate  of  stock  to  all 
serving  for  less  than  twelve  months  and  obtaining  an 
honorable  discharge.  The  other  amendments  of  the 
committee  were  agreed  to  and  the  bill  then  returned 
to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  from  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  reported  a bill  supplementary  to  the  sub- 
treasury  act,  and  providing  for  bills  of  exchange.  It 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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MARCH  FROM  MONTERET  TO  VICTORIA. 

The  Country.  A letter  from  an  officer  of  the  ar- 
my, dated  Victoria,  January  6t It, obligingly  handed  for 
our  perusal,  gives  an  account  of  Ihe  march  commen- 
ced the  13th  Dec.  from  Monterey,  to  Montmorales; 
a small  town  about  60  miles  on  the  road  to  Victoria, 
there,  being  overtaken  by  an  express  from  Gen. 
Worth,  of  the  countermarch  to  Monterey,  where  it 
was  ascertained  to  have  been  a false  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  Salullo — after  resting  for  two  days  at  Mon- 
terey, they  started  again  for  Victoria  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  4th  January.  Their  route  was  along 
the  range  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  right-on  their 
left  an  open  country,  part  of  it  very  beautiful,  and 
in  quite  a high  state  of  cultivation — some  very  large 
Sugar  plantations; — great  abundance  of  fruit.  Many 
of  the  little  towns  were  very  pretty  and  clean,  the 
churches  are  generally  the  most  prominent  buildings 
in  the  place,  and  in  some  instances  have  an  antiquated 
and  picturesque  appearance.  The  letter  says  “I  en- 
joyed the  march  very  much  when  all  things  went  on 
smoothly  and  the  wagons  did  not  stall,  sitting  upon 
my  horse,  eating  sugar  cane,  oranges,  and  thinking 
about  all  my  old  sweet  hearts  and  love  scrapes.” — 
“Christmas  day  was  as  hot  as  midsummer.” 

Particulars  of  the  loss  of  Capt.  May's  rear  guard 

•Arrest  oj  the  Lieut,  in  command. 

Victoria,  January,  1st,  1847. — Between  7 and  8 

o’clock  p.  m.  Capt.  May  got  in  with  his  dragoons 

He  reports  the  loss  of  eleven  men  and  their  horses 
and  9even  pack  mules.  As  far  as  I can  gather  the 
particulars,  and  they  come  from  Captain  May,  they 
are  these. 

“Between  Monte  Morales  and  Linares,  Capt.  May 
ascertained  that  there  was  a pass  in  a gorge  of  the 
mountains,  and  determined  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  it.  His  command  consisted  of  two  companies  of 
dragoons — some  seventy  or  eighty  men.  On  ap- 
proaching the  foot  of  the  mountain  every  precaution 
was  used  to  guard  against  surprise.  A lieutenant 
with  twelve  men  acted  as  the  rear  guard  and  guard 
of  the  pack-mules  of  the  command,  who  remained 
some  lew  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  and  in  this  way 
they  progressed  slowly  and  carefully  until  they  found 
out  the  pass,  which  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  a single  horse  could  go  through  it. — 
But  May  was  determined  to  traverse  it,  and  make 
what  discoveries  he  could  on  the  other  side.  Dis- 
mounting himself  and  men,  he  led  his  horse  on  the 
way,  and,  alter  experiencing  much  difficulty  in 
getting  from  rock  to  rock,  the  command  ultimately 
succeeded  in  getting  through.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  this  pass  there  is  a perpendicular  clitfuf  some 
*ix  hundred  feet.  On  the  left  h nd,  after  ten  or 
twelve  feel  of  perpendicular,  there  was  a gradual 
slope  to  the  top,  on  which  any  enemy  could  run 
down,  fire  a piece,  and  then  return.  It  is  represent- 
ed as  being  the  most  dangerous  pass  to  a daring  ene- 
my that  is  known,  and  one  where  a few  determined 
men  could  stop  the  advance  of  thousands.  After 
going  as  far  on  the  other  side  a9  was  thought  neces- 
sary, they  turned  to  come  back,  and  the  main  body 
retraced  their  steps  with  the  same  caution  observed 
in  effecting  the  first  passage.  But  the  real  -guard 
were  not  so  lucky  in  getting  through  this  time;  for 
it  appears  after  the  lieutenant  and  sergeant  got 
through,  a large  body  of  men,  who  stationed  them- 
selves on  the  perpendicular  side,  showered  down 


stones  from  the  top  so  fast  and  so  heavy  that  their 
advance  was  completely  cut  off,  and  that  they  were 
either  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or  made  their  escape 
to  the  other  side. 

“It  seems  that  Capt.  May  was  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise, for  he  was  continually  urging  vigilance,  and 
left  his  best  bugler  in  the  rear  to  sound  the 
alarm  in  case  of  accident,  as  though  he  anticipated 
an  attaek.  A rumbling  sound  in  the  pass  caused  him 
to  halt  for  the  rear  guard,  but  they  not  coming  up 
when  he  thought  it  was  time  to  reach  him,  he  wheel- 
ed about  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  pass  again 
at  full  speed.  He  shortly  met  the  lieutenant  and  a 
sergeant,  and  immediately  demanded  of  the  former, 
‘Where’r  your  men?  The  answer  of  the  lieutenant 
was, ‘close  at  hand,’  at  the  same  time  turning  his 
head  around  as  if  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  them 
just  behind  him.  But  there  were  none  there  save 
the  sergeant,  and  the  truth  immediately  flashed  up- 
on Ihe  commander  that  something  was  wrong  with 
them.  As  quick  as  thought,  and  the  nature  of  the 
path  would  permit,  they  dashed  of!'  for  the  pass,  and 
when  they  reached  it  found  that  a large  number  of 
stones  had  been  thrown,  and  discovered  traces  of 
blood  along  the  defile.  They  followed  up  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  it  was  of  no  avail;  they  could  make  no 
further  discoveries,  nor  learn  any  thing  of  the  fate 
of  their  companions.  So  they  sorrowly  retraced 
their  steps,  and  arrived  here  as  above  noticed. 

“I  have  given  the  above  truly  as  it  was  related  to 
me,  without  omission  or  addition,  and  it  is  the  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  amount  of  the  unfortunate 
affair.  It  may  seem  strange,  and  wanting  in  detail; 
but,  as  it  involves  several  delicate  points,  I do  not 
feel  warranted  in  surmising  what  may  have  made 
out  a good  slory.  Captain  May  has  put  the  Lieuten- 
ant under  aiTest,  and  many  blame  him  for  being  in 
advance  of  his  guard  when  his  post  was  in  the  rear 
of  it.  His  travelling  on  without  discovering  that 
his  command  was  absent,  will  readily  be  credi- 
ted by  any  who  is  familiar  with  travel  in  a chapar- 
ral country,  or  in  any  narrow  pass  where  two  abreast 
cannot  proceed.  In  coming  through  the  pas9,  the 
men  were  necessarily  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart; — 
their  safety  demanded  this,  and  with  the  noise  on 
the  stoneB  made  by  his  own  horse’s  feet,  and  those  of 
the  sergant’s  horse,  and  this  in  coming  down  a de- 
clivity, it  is  not  strange  (at  least  to  me)  that  he  did 
not  miss  them;  and  as  to  his  looking  back  to  9ee 
them,  that  may  have  been  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  he  needed  the  constant  use  of 
his  eyes  to  guide  his  horse  over  the  rugged  path. — 
Military  discipline,  no  doubt , demanded  his  arrest, 
but  censure  should  be  reserved  until  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  mishap  is  made  known  by  some  one  who 
witnessed  it. 

“It  i3  not  thought  that  any  regular  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  army  had  a hand  in  this  business,  ftan- 
cheros  and  banditti,  actuated  more  by  plunder  than 
anything  else,  are  believed  to  have  cut  them  off, 
thinking  probably  that  there  was  more  value  than 
what  they  obtained.  In  the  hands  of  such  men  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners  are  doubtful,  though  they  would 
be  perfectly  safe  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  army.  * * * * * * 

“January  4th — About  10  o’clock  this  morning  we 
reached  Victoria,  which,  according  to  my  account, is 
202  miles  from  Monterey,  and  this  was  performed  in 
the  short  space  of  twelve  days.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration  the  march  to  and  from  Monte 
Morales,  (on  return  march,)  the  long  train  of  wag- 
ons, the  pack  mules,  and  the  Mexican  ox-carts,  and 
I do  not  believe  belter  time  was  ever  made  by  an  ar- 
my. I wa9  agreebly  disappointed  in  Victoria — it  be- 
ing a larger  and  prettier  town  than  I looked  lor.  The 
houses  generally  are  not  as  good  as  they  are  in  Mon- 
terey, but  those  about  the  principal  square  are  neat 
and  comfortable. 

“Gen.  Quitman  arrived  here  on  the  29ih,  and  the 
Mexican  cavalry — about  1 0u0 — all  to  their  rear 
guard,  left  on  the  28th  for  Tula,  and  they  moved  oil 
at  2 a.  m on  the  29th.  It  is  said  that  Santa  Arina 
sent  in  orders  to  his  troops  to  fall  back  whenever  an 
American  force  should  come  up.  After  Gen.  Q got 
into  the  town  several  bodies  iff  Lancers  showed 
themselves  on  different  points  of  the  mountains,  but 
they  were  well  aware  he  had  no  cavalry  to  pursue 
them,  or  they  would  have  found  better  use  for  their 
time.  By  getting  together  all  the  horses  of  the  offi 
eers  and  servants  a number  of  men  mounted  to  pur- 
sue them,  but  they  put  off,  and  have  not  showed  them- 
selves since. 

“Now  that  we  are  all  here,  what  is  to  be  done? — 
We  cannot  go  from  this  point  to  San  Luis  Potosi — 
at  least  we  cannot  take  our  artillery  there,  and  the 
only  thing  1 can  imagine  to  be  done  with  advantage 
to  our  arms  is  to  take  Vera  Cruz.  The  proposition 
to  that  effect  Gen.  Taylor  made  the  big  folks  at  home 
may  have  been  favorably  received,  and  we  may 
start  for  that  place  in  a very  short  time.  We  can- 


not remain  here  without  serious  inconvenience,  that 
is  certain;  and,  if  we  do  not  go  there  immediately,  it 
will  be  neceBsary,  to  go  to  the  seaboard — to  Soto 
la  Marina  or  Tampico. 

“We  have  now  at  this  point  a very  pretty  little 
army.  Gen.  Taylor  is  here  with  all  his  staff;  Gen. 
Twiggs,  with  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  7th  Regular  in- 
fantry, the  2d  Dragoons,  Mounted  Riflemen,  and 
Bragg’s  battery,  all  numbering  1,900  men;  General 
Patterson  has  the  regiment  of  Mounted  Tennesseans, 
two  regiments  of  Illinois  Infantry;  two  companies  of 
artillery,  and  a company  of  sappers  and  miners,  ma- 
king in-all  a little  over  1,700  men;  Gen.  Quitman 
has  the  two  regiments  of  Tennessee  Infantry,  1st 
Mississippi  do.,  1st  Georgia  do.,  and  the  Baltimore 
battalion,  and  his  total  will  not  fall  short  of  2,100 
men;  so  that  altogether  we  can  present  to  an  en- 
emy 5,700  men,  being  about  the  same  number  that 
are  wilh  Butler  at  the  other  pass.” 

[Com*.  New  Orleans  Delta. 

Mexican  view  of  the  war. — Santa  Anna's  plan 
of  the  campaign. — A letter  dated  at  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, on  Ihe  28ih  December,  and  published  in  the  New 
Orleans  Delta,  thus  speculates  on  the  warlike  move- 
ments and  intentions  of  the  government  of  Mexico: 
“The  newly  elected  President  still  remains  at  the 
head  of  the  army  at  San  Luis  Potosi;  and,  according 
to  what  I understand,  he  will  remain  there  with  it 
whilst  there  is  a necessity  for  sustaining  a hostile 
position.  The  troops,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
resources  and  comforts,  are  kept  united;  and,  as 
good  Mexican  soldiers,  are  contented  and  enthusias- 
tic, even  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty  which  prevails 
among  them.  Santa  Anna  is  probably  the  only 
Mexican  general  who  knows  howto  behave  with 
his  troops,  and  keep  the  men  always  pleased  and 
steady  to  the  good  cause.  Gomez  Farias  is  as  much 
disposed  and  determined  to  prosecute  the  war,  cost 
what  it  may,  as  Santa  Anna  himself  is.  On  this 
subject,  I believe  every  Mexican,  at  present  connec- 
ted with  the  government,  holds  a like  resolve. 

“The  plan  of  the  campaign,  if  we  may  so  style  it, 
which  Santa  Anna  has  adopted,  is  an  admirable  one, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  may  serve  to  pun- 
ish the  North  Americans  as  they  deserve.  I,  who 
am  well  acquainted  with  their  character,  and  have 
been  able  to  study  well  their  inclinations  during,  my 
residence  in  the  United  States,  think  the  plan  a feasi 
ble  and  practicable  one,  and  entitles  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mexican  forces  to  high  praise.  Here 
it  is  in  a few  words: 

“Every  means  of  precaution  will  be  taken  in  order 
to  fortify  well  one  point  of  the  republic,  with  all  the 
necessary  reinforcements  within  a radius  not  very 
extended,  but  well  traced,  distracting  in  every  possi- 
ble manner  the  enemy,  and  calling  his  attention  to 
insignificant  movements.  By  these  means,  it  is  hoped 
that  much  precious  lime  will  be  lost  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  they  will  be  scattered  all  about  the  coun- 
try, at  different  points,  so  that,  at  no  single  place, 
ihey  may  have  a force  as  large  as  the  central  division 
of  the  Mexican  army.  Thus  the  advance  into  the 
country  will  cost  the  North  Americans  a large  sum 
of  dollars,  which,  will  be  touching  them  ill  a tender 
point. 

“Besides  the  loss  of  time  and  the  exorbitant  ex- 
penses of  the  North  Americans,  which  are  three 
times  as  great  as  those  of  the  Mexican  army,  the 
summer  season  will  fall  upon  them  unexpectedly, 
With  its  numerous  diseases  and  epidemics,  so  peri- 
lous to  the  unacclimated;  and  thus,  without  a single 
shot  from  Mexican  ranks,  they  will  perish  daily  by 
hundreds,  both  men  and  beasts,  who  will  not  have 
strength  to  resist  our  climate,  and  in  a short  time 
their  regiments  will  be.  decimated.  In  that  season 
of  the  year,  w hen  t lie  native  Mexican  is  better  fit- 
ted for  war,  the  Mexican  army  will  be  able,  by  one 
bold  and  concentrated  movement;  to  suddenly  fall 
upon  and  tear  to  pieces  the  remnant  of  Taylor’s  ar- 
my. And  in  case  the  North  Americans  should  wish 
to  retire,  their  retreat  will  prove  as  fatal  to  them  as 
any  death-bearing  epidemic;  for  they  would  find  no 
resources  on  the  line  of  their  retreal,  and  will  be  ex- 
posed to  attack  from  roving  bands  of  highwaymen 
and  banditti,  which  the  miseries  of  war  are  calcula- 
ted to  increase. 

“This  is,  in  brief,  the  plan  which,  according  to  in- 
formation gathered  from  several  persons,  whom  I 
believe  to  be  well  acquantainted  with  such  affairs, 

I have  been  able  to  trace  out.  But  I must  remark 
that  the  whole  complot  is  not  divulged.  It  is  said 
that  Santa  Anna  will  not  leave  San  Luis  Potosi,  al- 
togh  some  movements  and  apparent  marches  will 
be  practised, so  that  the  enemy  may  believe  that  he 
is  about  to  leave.  Every  necessary  precaution  has 
been  taken,  and  all  means  are  daily  used,  to  collect 
at  San  Luis  Potosi  ail  possible  provisions  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  It  is  believed  that  Uhe  North  Ameri- 
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can3  are  determined  to  leave  Saltillo  and  Tampico. 
They  will  come  towards  San  Luis,  and  there  fight 
the  great  decisive  battle,  a9  Santa  Anna  will  not 
leave  that  city,  and  will  keep  there  constantly  about 
25,000  men. 

“There  are,  at  present,  in  a distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  50  miles  or  less, nearly  45,000  men  of  all 
arms,  and  it  is  expected  to  raise,  during  the  month 
of  January,  about  8,000  more  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

A considerable  number  of  troops  are  stationed  at 
proper  points  to  cut  off  the  North  Americans  on 
their  retreat,  in  case  they  should  come  as  far  as  San 
Lui3  where  they  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Mexicans.” 

Mexican  proposition  for  peace. — in  American 
minister  asked  for — Letter  from  Santa  Anna  to  General 
Wcrrth. — We  learn  from  Washington  that  the  rumor 
prevailing  at  Tampico  at  the  last  dates,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Mexican  congress,  had  agreed  to  receive 
an  American  minister  to  treat  for  peace,  and  had 
sent  a messenger  to  Gen. Taylor  to  that  effect,  is  be 
lieved  to  be  well  founded  in  that  city.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  our  correspondent  at  Saltillo,  also 
shows  that  the  same  rumor,  in  a pretty  strong  form, 
had  reached  that  place: — 

Saltillo,  (Mexico.)  Dee.  21,  1846 
Dear  Sirs:  Since  I closed  my  letter  to  you  yester- 
day, another  batch  of  news  has  arrived  here  from  San 
Luis  de  Potosi,  which,  if  true,  is  certainly  important. 

1 believe  it  can  be  relied  on  as  correct,  coming,  as 
it  does,  very  straight.  The  Mexican  congress  has 
agreed  to  accept  a minister  from  the  United  States 
to  treat  for  peace!  Some  say,  however,  they  are 
only  disposed  to  receive  one,  whilst  again  it  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that  they  have  agreed  to  make 
peace  at  all  hazards. 

General  Worth  received  yesterday,  through  a 
courier,  from  General  Santa  Anna,  a letter  which 
is  said  to  be  of  a very  pacific  character.  An  indi- 
vidual is  m Saltillo  who  says  he  has  seen  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Mexican  congress,  authorising  the  ap- 
pointment of  a commissioner,  to  meet  one  from  us, 
to  treat  for  peace;  and  that  he  saw  it  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a hand  bill,  and  posted  up  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  and  at  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  Report  says  there 
is  a copy  in  this  place  at  this  time.  From  the  con- 
fidence with  which  some  of  my  Mexican  friends 
speak  of  the  matter,  I am  myself  disposed  to  believe 
it  true — though  not  without  misgivings.  God  grant 
it  be  true — should  it  turn  out  so  it  will  be  a great 
cause  for  rejoicing,  no  doubt,  throughout  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Mexico,  and  prove  most  acceptable 
to  the  array. 

Santa  Anna  is  still  at  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  1 
believe  now,  without  an  intention  of  advancing.  His 
army  there  is  represented  to  be  inactive — this  is  a 
good  omen.  [Corres.  B.ilto.  Sun. 

From  the  Army.  Late  letters  have  just  been  re- 
ceived at  Washington  from  the  army,  down  to  the 
7th  January,  from  Victoria,  in  Mexico:  They  state 
that  Brigadier  Gen.  Quitman  had, on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, occupied  the  city  of  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Tamaulipas.  The  enemy  had  a body  of 
some  1,500  cavalry  in  the  town  with  its  advanced 
picket  at  Santa  Eugraciej  but  it  fell  back  as  General 
Quilman  approached,  and  is  understood  to  be  now  at 
Jaumare,  in  the  direction  of  Tula.  At  Tula,  there 
is  a strong  division  of  observation  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Valencia. 

An  examination  of  the  mountain  pass  leading  to 
Tula,  shows  that  it  is  entirely  impracticable  for  ar- 
tillery or  wagons.  Such  is  also  believed  to  be  the 
character  of  the  Santa  Barbara  pass,  which  opens  in 
the  direction  of  Tampico. 

General  Taylor  arrived  with  the  division  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Twiggs  on  the  4th  January,  and  was  joined  on 
the  same  day  by  the  force  i\  hich  Major  Gen.  Patter- 
son conducted  from  Matamoros.  The  force  then 
eoilected  at  Victoria  is  more  than  5,000  strong, in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  in  capital  condition  for  service. 

It  was  there  unofficially  known  that  Gen  Scott  was 
then  in  the  country  under  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment. Gen.  Taylor  would  probably  remain  at  Vic- 
toria, until  he  should  hear  from  Gen.  Scott,  and  de- 
termine what  disposition  to  make  of  the  troops. 

The  reconnoiaance  of  the  mountain  passes  leading 
to  Labradores  was  completely  successful,  so  far  as  to 
regret  we  learn  that  on  the  return  of  the  party  to 
Linares,  the  escort  was  attacked  in  a difficult  pass 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  baggage  and  ten  men  of  the 
rear  guard  cut  off.  It  is  yet  hoped  that  the  rear 
guard  have  effected  their  escape  and  may  yet  regain 
the  army-  The  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  rear  guard  are  in  arrest,  and  the  former  under 
charges.  No  blame  can  possibly  attach  to  Lieut. 
I : ioi.e!  iM-y,  v.-r  „ cb'.miianded  the  escort,  for  this 

i ,.n,i”,u'«,a;c  ort:  if.  eur-e. 

rti'i  hail  liven  received  from  li  e cily  of 


Mexico  to  the  19th  of  December,  at  which  date  the 
congress  had  taken  no  action  in  regard  to  the  war  or 
the  election  of  President.  The  country  seems  to  be 
(says  one  of  the  letters)  in  a very  distracted  condi- 
tion, and  the  tone  of  the  public  press  more  despon- 
ding than  heretofore. 

A letter  has  also  been  received  from  Tampico, 
slating  that  the  writerliad  just  arrived  from  Tamau- 
lipas, where  he  left  General  Taylor,  General  Pat- 
terson, Genera]  Pillow,  and  General  Quitman,  with 
Iheir  various  commands,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men.  He  had  a very  hazardous  arid  fatiguing  trip 
from  Victoria  to  Tampico,  and  had  to  pass  the  line 
of  the  Mexican  cavalry  twice  on  the  road.  He  re- 
ports a large  force  of  the  Mexicans  at  Tula,  (between 
which  and  Victoria  there  is  an  almost  impassible 
range  of  mountains,)  under  the  command  of  Gener- 
als Valencia,  Urrea,  Fernandez,  Romero,  Lorbarre 
and  Monte  Negro,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men. 

[ Washington  Union. 

Jury  Trial  in  California. — The  first  jury  ever 
summoned  in  California  was  empannelled  in  the 
Alcalde’s  court  at  Monterey  on  the  4th  of  Sept, 
last.  It  was  for  the  trial  of  a case  in  which  Isaac 
Graham  was  the  plaintiff  & Don  Carlos  Rouissillion 
defendant.  The  jury  was  composed  of  Mexicans  and 
Americans, — about  ‘half  and  half’  we  infer  from  the 
names — a Mexican  being  foreman.  The  defendant 
was  indicted  for  fraudulently  shipping  off  lumber,  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff'.  Mr.  Colton  presided  and 
heard  testimony  for  several  hours.  The  jury  acquit- 
ed  the  defendant  of  felonious  intent,  but  found  a ba- 
lance due  plaintiff  of  $65;  but  as  the  defendant  had 
before  offered  to  pay  this  without  suit,  the  plaintiff 
was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs.  The  verdict  gave 
satisfaction,  and  the  plaintiff  published  a card  exo- 
nerating defendant  from  suspicion  of  unfairness.” 

The  New  York  Gazette,  on  inserting  the  above, 
adds:  “If  things  continue  to  be  thus  conducted  in 
California,  the  Stevenson  adventurers  will  have  to 
carry  themselves  pretty  straight,  when  they  arrive 
in  that  land  of  law  and  order.” 

A letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton  sayB  “that  3000 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  it  is  understood; 
have  just  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  two  companies, 
one  commanded  by  Capt.  Hastings  and  the  other  by 
Capt.  P.  Russell,  and  10,000  are  on  their  wap. 

The  first  article  in  the  ‘ Californian ’ of  August  29, 
is  a brief  history  showing  how  the  foreign  residents  in 
California  were  induced  to  set  up  the  standard  of  re- 
volt— the  movement  seeming  to  have  been  the  result 
of  faLe  information  communicated  by  an  Indian. — 
Gen.  Castro  had  ordered  Lieut.  De  Arce  to  bring  in 
some  horses  from  the  mission  of  San  Raphael.  The 
iieutenant  and  his  party  of  fourteen  men  were  seen 
by  the  Indian,  who  set  off  immediately  for  some  place 
not  named  in  the  account,  and  reported  that  he  had 
seen  two  or  three  hundred  armed  men  on  horseback 
advancing  up  the  Sacramento;  and  it  was  inferred 
that  these  were  troops  of  Castro,  marching  to  attack 
Captain  Fremont,  then  encamped  at  the  junction  of 
the  Feather  river  and  the  Sacramento.  The  foreign 
residents  hastily  assembled  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Fiemont;  a party  overtook  the  Lieutenant  and 
captured  the  horses,  dismissing  the  officer  and  his 
party;  and  this  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  town  of 
Sonoma  without  resistance,  the  captors  being  only 
thirty-three  in  number.  At  Sonoma  a Mexican  ge- 
neral and  three  other  officers  were  made  prisoners. 

in  the  same  number  is  a notice  from  Capt.  Mer- 
vine,  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Mon- 
terey, offering  a reward  of  $50  for  the  apprehension 
of  William  Parker,  a deserter.  Also  a notice  from 
Mr.  Alcalde  Colton,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxica 
ing  liquor,  on  penally  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  for? 
feiture.  Shopkeepers  and  keepers  of  public  houses 
are  forbidden  to  have  liquors  or  wines  in  their  pos 
session.. 

In  the  paper  of  Seplembei  5,  the  history  of  there- 
volt  is  continued,  some  details  being  given  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Sonoma.  The  conduct  of  the  captors  is  des- 
cribed asgenerous  in  the  extreme, not  a dollar’s  worth 
of  private  properly  having  been  taken,  or  any  ael  of 
violence  committed. 

This  number  contains  the  various  proclamations  of 
Commodore  Stockton,  which  have  appeared  in  our 
columns. 

The  following  extract  is  given  from  a letter  to  the 
editors,  written  by  Lieut.  W.  A.  Bartlett: 

“There  is  a regular  express  mail  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Northern  military  district  at  Yerba 
Buena  to  Sonoma,  and  New  Helvetia  (Sutter’s  fort,) 
leaving  every  Wednesday  morning,  and  returning 
from  Sonoma  as  soon  as  the  river  mail  arrives.” 

Also  constant  communication  from  headquarters 
at  Yerba  Buena  to  Sansloito,  San  Rafael,  San  Pa- 
blo, Pinole,  Perito,  nnd  other  points  on  the  opposite 
coast. 


Appointments  by  the  commander  of  the  Northern  District 
Headquarters  at  Sail  Francisco. 

E.  M.  Kern,  Esq.  to  command  at  Sutter’s  Fort. — 
E.  J.  Sutter,  Lieutenant  of  the  fort.  Lieutenant  J. 
M.  Revere,  U.  S.  N.,  commander  of  the  Sonoma  dis- 
trict, with  fifty  monnted  men.  J.  H.  Watmough, 
Esq.  U.  S.  N.,  commander  at  Santa  Clara. 

Lieutenant  W.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistracy of  the  district  of  San  Francisco — office  in 
Yerba  Buena.  Stephen  Smith,  Esq.,  magistrate  at 
Bodega.  George  Hyde,  Esq.  civil  magistrate  for  the 
district  of  Santa  Clara — office  at  the  Pueblo  de  San 
Jose. 

Captain  Mervine  notifies  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
late  of  General  Castro’s  army,  to  present  themselves 
and  give  their  parole;  and  olhers  who  have  been  pa- 
roled to  come  in  and  give  additional  pledges. 


VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  GEN.  TAYLOR. 


House  of  Representatives,  Saturday.  January  30. 

The  question  pending  when  the  house  adjourned 
yesterday  was  on  suspending  the  rule  (on  which  mo- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered)  to  enable  Mr. 
Cocke:  to  introduce  the  following  joint  resolution 
Resolved,  unanimously,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Ihe  United  States  in  congress  assent - 
bled,  That  the  thanks  of  congress  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  presented  to  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  through  him  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers, 
both  of  the  regular  army  and  of  the  volunteers  under 
his  command,  for  their  courage,  skill,  fortitude,  and 
good  conduct  in  storming  the  city  of  Monterey,  de- 
fended as  it  was  by  a force  more  than  double  their 
number,  and  protected  by  the  strongest  fcrtifications, 
which  resulted  in  a most  brilliant  victory  to  our 
army,  and  reflected  imperishable  honor  upon  our 
arms. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  cause 
to  be  struck  a gold  medal,  with  devices  emblemati- 
cal of  this  splendid  achievement,  and  presented  to 
Gen.  Taylor,  as  a testimony  of  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained by  congress  for  his  judicious  and  distinguish- 
ed conduct  on  the  memorable  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
he  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be 
communicated  to  Gen.  Taylor,  and  through  him  to 
the  army  under  his  command. 

Mr.  Paine  inquired  if  it  was  in  order  to  move  the 
reference  of  the  joint  resolution  to  the  committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

The  speaker  said  Ihe  motion  would  be  in  order 
when  the  resolution  was  received.  Mr.  George  S. 
Houston  moved  a call  of  the  house;  the  roll  was  cal- 
led, 162  members  answered.  A motion  was  made 
to  suspend  the  call,  which  was  disagreed  to.  The 
clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  absentees  when  it 
appeared  that  176  members  had  appeared.  The  call 
was  then  suspended,  and  the  question  recurred  on 
suspending  the  rule  to  enable  Mr.  Cocke  to  introduce 
his  joint  resolution.  It  was  decided  yeas  126,  nays  28. 
The  joint  resolution  was  then  received. 

Mr.  Faran  moved  the  following  amendment,  to 
come  in  after  the  first  resolution,  on  whioh  he  asked 
the  previous  question: 

“ — engaged  as  it  was  and  still  is  in  a war  commen- 
ced and  forced  upon  us  by  Mexico,  and  continued  by 
us  in  defence  of  the  honor  and  vindication  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  United  States,  assailed  as  both  had 
been  by  repeated  and  flagrant  acts  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  of  insult,  outrages,  and  finally  invasion  of 
one  of  ihe  states  of  this  Union.” 

Mr.  Thompson  desired  to  offer  an  amendment  to  Mr 
Faran’s  amendment,  as  follows: 

“ Provided , That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  into  an  approbation  of  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Monterey.” 

Mr.  Faran  accepted  Mr.  Thompson’s  proviso  as  a 
part  of  his  amendment. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  main 
question  ordered  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Brodhead  inquired  of  the  chair  if  the  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  divided,  and  the  vote  taken  sepa- 
rately on  each. 

The  speaker  decided  that  it  could  not  be  divided. 
Mr.  Brodhead  appealed  from  this  decision. 

The  question  was  stated  and  the  decision  of  the 
chair  sustained. ' 

Mr.  Cocke  desired  to  know  if  it  was  an  order  for 
the  members  of  this  house  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
as  now  amended  thus  trifling  and  sporting  with  our 
brave  and  gallant  officers  and  soldiers, and  rendering 
the  house  perfectly  ridiculous  in  theeyesof  the  coun- 
try. 

After  sundry  other  points  of  order  had  been  made 
and  overruled  by  the  chair — 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
and  amendment  on  the  table;  which  motion  was  de- 
cided: Yeas  10,  nays  164. 
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T he  question  recurred  in  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Faran. 

Mr.  Leake  inquired  of  the  chair  if,  by  general 
consent  the  proviso  of  Mr.  Faran’s  amendment 
could  not  be  amended  bv  inserting  after  the  word 
“approbation”  the  words  “or  disapprobation” 

Many  objections  being  made — 

The  speaker  decided  it  could  not  be  done. 

The  vote  on  the  amendment  was  then  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  decided  as  follows: 

b;AS  Messrs  Atkinson,  Bedinger,  Benton,  Bigas, 
Jus.  ■ Black,  Jas.  A.  Black.  Bowden,  Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brjnkerhofr.  Brodhead  Wm.  G.  Brown,  Cathcart.A.  A. 
Chapman,  R.  Chapman,  Cobh,  Collin,  Cottrell,  Cullom, 
Cummins.  Daniel. De  Mott, Dillingham, Douglass  Droom- 
goolc,  Dunlap.  Edsall,  Ellett,  Ellsworth,  Erdrrian,  Fa- 
ran,  Ftckhn,  Fostrr,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles,  Goodyear, 
Gordon, Grover,  Hamlin,  Ilarmanson,  Hastings,  Hen- 
ly,  Hoge,  Hopkins,  G.  S Houston,  Hungerford,  J.  B. 

AUntr  ^ ^ ' Htgerstdl,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson, 
A Johnson,  G W.  Jones.  S.' Jones  Kaufman,  Kenne- 
dy, Lawrence,  Leake,  Lrffler,  Leib.  Ln  Sere,  Ligon, 
Lumpkin,  McClenn,  McClelland,  McClernand.  Mc- 
Daniel, Jos.  J.  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P Martin, 
B Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Moulton,  Norris,  Parish, 
Perry-  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Rathbun, 
Ketd,  Relfe.  Ritter,  Roberts,  Russell,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer, 
cCiUTtmon,  A,  D.  Sims,  Leon  H Sims,  Thos.  Smith, 
Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  St  John,  Strong, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbatts,  Treadway, 
Wentworth,  Wheaton,  Wick,  Williams, Wilmot,  Wood, 
Woodworth,  and  Yost— 110. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Ashmun, Barrin- 
ger, Bayly,  Bell,  M.  Brown,  Buffington,  Burt,  W.  W 
Campbell,  J.  G.  Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston. 
Culver,  G.Davis,  Delano,  Deckey, J.  H Ewing.  Edwin 
H.  Ewing,  Gentry,  Graham,  Grider,  Grinnell,  Hale, 
Hampton,  Harper,  Hilliard,,  E.  B.  Holmes,  J.  W. Hous- 
ton, ,S  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson.  W.  Hunt,  Jos.  R.  In1 
gersoji,  Daniel  P.  King,  T B.  King,  Lewis,  Long,  Me- 
Gaughey,  McHenry,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Mos- 
eley, rolluck,  Ramsey.  Rhett,  Ripley,  Julius  Rockwell, 
J*  A.  Rockwell,  Runk,  Schenck,  Severance,  Truman 
B Smith,  Stephens,  S ewarf,  Strohm, 
I nibordaux,  Thomasson,  ,B.  Thompson,  'I'oombs, 
l llden,  T rumbo,  Vance,  Vinton,  White,  Winthrop, 
Woodward, and  Young— 70. 

Mr.  Schenck , observing  that  the  amendment  which 
had  been  adopted  was  attached  to  the  first  of  the 
three  original  resolutions,  and  now  constituted  a 
part  of  it,  moved  that  the  question  be  taken  on  the 
resolutions  separately. 

The  chair  ruled  that  the  question  on  engrossment 
could  not  be  divided. 

Mr.  Gentry  said  that,  believing  that  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  in  its  present  form,  would  be  an 
insult  rather  than  a compliment  to  Gen.  Taylor,  he 
would  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  chair  decided  the  motion  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  suggested  that  the  resolution  had 
better  be  referred  to  a select  committee,  in  erder  to 
be  put  in  such  a form  as  to  command  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  bouse. 


Mr.  Seabem  Jones  asked  that  the  several  resolu 
lions  might  be  voted  on  separately. 

The  chair  decided  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Winthrop  said  he  understood  the  genllemai 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Gentry)  to  move  that  the  re 
solution  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  the  speake 
had  decided  the  motion  out  of  otder. 

The  speaker  said  he  had  so  decided,  as  the  motioi 
to  lay  had  been  made  and  rejected  since  the  previ 
ous  question  had  been  seconded. 

Mr  Winthrop  said  a vole  had  been  taken  on  agree 
ing  to  the  amendment  since  the  motion  to  lay  upot 
the  table  had  been  decided,  and  he  presumed  tha 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Gentry  was  in  order. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  or 
dering  the  resolutions  to  be  engrossed  and  read  i 
third  tin  c,  and  decided  as  follows  : 

Messrs.  Stephen  Adams.  Anderson,  Atkin 
son,  Buyly,  Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  Jas.  Black,  Jas 
A.  black,  Bowdon,  Bowlin,  Broadliead,  Wm.  G 
Brown  Gathcart,  Augusius  A.  Chapman,  R.  Chap 
man,  Chipmnn  Cobb,  Collin,  Cullom,  Daniel,  D, 
Mott,  Douglass,  Droomgoole,  Dunlap,  Edsall,  Ellet 
Ellsworth,  Eidman,  Faran,  Fosier,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles 
Goodyear,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Harmanson,  Hast 
i"gs,  Henley,  Hope  Hopkins,  Hough,  Geo.  S.  Huus 

ton,  Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Hungerloid,  Jas.  B.  Hunt 

Jenkins,  James  fl.  Johnson,  Ai  Johnson,  G.  W.  Jones 

j Kaufman,  Kennedy. Lawrence, Leake,  Lr  ffler 
Leib  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Lumpkin, MrClean,  McClelland 
McCfernand.  McDaniel,  J.  J as.  McDowell,  J.  McDow 
ell,  McKay  J.P.  Marun,  B.  Marlin,  Morris,  Morse 
Moulton  Morns,  Payne,  Perry,  Pilsbury,  Raihbun 
lieid,  Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Russell,  .Sawtelle,  Sawyer 
Scammon,  Alexander  D.  Suns,  L H.  Sims,  T.  Smith 
K°bt.  Sm.ih,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  Si.  John,  Strong 
James  J hompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tib- 
bans,  Treadway,  Wentworth,  Whenmn,  Wick 
Wji"aS8'  W'lmot,  and  Wood worth-lUC. 
uJr  m i oSrs •■Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  Briner 

hott,  Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  Bun,  J.  H.  Campbell 
J.  G.  Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Culver, 
G.  Davis,  Delano,  Dockery,  J,  H.  .Ewing,  E H Ewing, 


Gen try.Giddings.Graham, Grider. Grinnell,  Hale. Harper, 
Hilliard,  E.  B.  Holmes.  John  W. Houston,  S.  D Hub- 
bard, PTndson,  Washington  Hunt,  CIidr-  J Ingersoll, 
Jos.  R Ingprsnll,  Daniel  P.  King.  T.  B.  Kins,  Long, 
MeGniighey,  McHenry,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Moseley, 
Rninsev,  Rhett,  Julius  Rockwell  J.A  Rockwell.  Root, 
Schenck.  Severance,  Truman  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Sie 
phene.  Strohm,  Thibodeaux.  B.  Thompson,  Tilden, 
Toombs,  Trumbo.  Vance,  Vinton,  While,  Winthrop, 
Woodward,  Young.— 64. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed. Being  engrossed  it  was  read  a third 
time 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  McDowell  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion 

Mr.  Dromgoole  inquired  whether  the  word  “unan- 
imously’* wes  not  in  the  resolution?  The  vota  cer- 
tainly had  not  thus  far  been  unanimous,  and  proba- 
bly would  not  be  so.  Could  not  that  word  be  omitted 
by  general  consent? 

Objections  being  made — 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  original 
resolutions;  but  now,  as  they  stood  amended,  he  con- 
sidered the  last  part  of  the  last  amendment  as  con- 
taining a direct  censure  upon  General  Tavlor. — 
He  was  opposed  to  censuring  him,  and  therefore  he 
moved  to  lay  the  resolutions,  as  now  amended,  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mi  Stephens  asked  if  the  question  on  the  resolutions 
could  not  now  be  divided,  and  a separate  vote  taken 
on  each  of  the  resolutions.  The  speakes  decided  it 
could  not. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered  to  be  put,  viz:  Shall  the  re- 

solution pass? 

The  question  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  as  fol- 
lows: Yeas  103,  nays  62.  So  the  resolution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Faran  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  passing 
the  resolution.  Rejected. 

The  title  of  the  resolution  was  then  read,  viz.  “A 
joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  General  Taylor,  his 
officers  and  men,  for  storming  the  city  of  Monterey;” 
when — 

Mr.  Cocke,  moved  to  amend  the  same  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  “censure”  for  the  word  “thanks.” 

The  question  on  the  amendment  was  decided  by- 
yeas  and  nays,  as  follows:  Yea  1,  nays  117;  but 

before  the  result  was  announced  by  the  speaker. — 

Mr.  Hopkins  inquired  of  the  chair  whether  the 
rules  ol  the  house  did  not  require  evory  member 
within  the  bar  when  the  question  was  put  to  the 
house  to  vote  on  one  side  or  the  other?  The  chair 
replied  that  the  gentleman  was  aware  that  there 
was  such  a rule.  Mr.  H.  said  that  he  was;  and  he 
here  stated  to  the  chair  that  Mr.  Cocke,  who  had 
moved  the  pending  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
joint  resolution,  had  been  himself  within  the  bar,  and 
had  voted  on  it. 

The  chair  replied  that,  though  there  was  such  a 
rule,  it  could  not  be  applied  to  any  member,  because 
there  was  no  means  to  enforce  it. 

Mr,  Jacob  Thompson  asked  leave  to  afler  a resolu- 
tion, which  was  then  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  he  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  house  of  representatives  all  the  cor- 
respondence with  General  Taylor  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hostilities  with  Mexico  which  has 
not  yet  been  published,  and  the  publication  of  which 
may  not  be  deemed  detrimental  to  the  public  ser 
vice.  Also,  the  correspondence  of  the  quartermas- 
ter general  in  relation  to  transportation  for  Genera) 
Taylor’s  army.  Also,  the  reports  of  Brigadier 
Generals  Hamer  and  Quitman  of  the  operations 
of  their  respective  brigades  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber last. 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  for  the  reception 
of  the  resolution  was  decided.  Yeas  144,  nays  29. 

Tt.e  resolution  was  then  received. 

Mr.  Stephens  suggested  to  Mr.  Thompson  to  modi, 
ify  the  resolution  so  as  to  embrace  “all  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  war  department  and  General 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Ashmun  said  that  the  resolution,  as  it  stood, 
called,  as  he  understood  it,  only  for  the  letters  of 
Gen.  Taylor  himself,  not  those  of  the  department  to 
him;  and  lor  those  only  in  respect  to  the  matter  of 
transportation. 

[Voices:  “Not  at  all;  that  is  not  the  resolution.”] 

Mr.  Ashmun  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  read  again. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  here  rose  to  order  and  said 
that  at  the  time  he  offered  the  resolution  he  had  mov- 
ed the  previous  question  upon  it,  but  the  resolution 
could  not  then  be  considered.  The  resolution  was 
now  under  consideration.  Did  not  his  former  de- 
mand for  the  previous  question  still  apply  to  it? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  negative. 

F rom  this  decision  Mr.  Thompson  took  an  ap- 
peal. 


| The  chair  stated  the  ground  of  his  decision  to  be, 
that  a motion  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Cobh)  since  the  demand  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  before  any  action  upon  the  de 
mand. 

Afler  remarks  on  the  question  of  Messrs.  Houston, 
of  Alabama,  and  Schenck — 

The  question  was  put  on  the  appeal,  when  the  de- 
cision of  the  chair  was  sustained,  ayes  112. 

Mr.  Jlshmun  said,  this  resolution  was  part  and 
parcel  of  a course  of  proceedings  commenced  by  the 
department  and  its  friends  in  that  house  against 
Gen.  Taylor.  The  policy  seemed  to  be  to  suppress 
all  discussion;  to  get  a partial  one  sided  statement  of 
facts;  to  let  the  organ  in  the  meanwhile  go  on  with 
its  misrepresentations,  and  instantly  to  put  the  gag 
on  one  side  of  the  house.  In  this  way  Gen.  Taylor 
was  to  be  pul  down.  We  had  a sample  of  what  w as 
to  come  here  this  morning.  An  order  published  by 
authourity,  intended  obviously  to  censure  him — an 
old  rule,  antiquated,  obsolete,  and  almost  forgotten, 
had  been  disinterred  and  paraded  once  more,  with 
the  odor  of  the  grave  still  about  it,  that  it  might  be 
made  to  apply  to  General  Taylor.  Even  from  the 
very  origin  of  the  war,  Gen.  Taylor  being  entitled  by 
to  his  brevet  rank  to  the  command  of  the  war,  there 
were  numerous  indistinct,  nnsterious  givings  out  in 
the  various  administration  papers,  to  the  effect  that, 
if  the  war  should  prove  disastrous,  the  responsibility 
would  not  rest  with  the  administration,  but  with  the 
commanding  general.  Before  the  news  was  received 
of  any  of  those  victories  which  had  so  brightly  illus- 
trated his  name,  these  insinuations  were  conveyed; 
so  that,  if  Taylor  should  happen  to  make  any  indis- 
creet movement  which  should  have  an  unfortunate 
result  upon  our  arms,  the  public  mind  might  thus  be 
prepared  for  a future  sacrifice  of  the  old  soldier  to 
the  purposes  of  the  president  and  the  parly.  But  the 
gallantry  he  had  displayed  at  Palo  Alto  and  at  Re- 
saca,  and  since  then  the  triumph  of  Monterey,  in 
brightening  succession,  had  so  burst  on  the  exulting 
gratitude  of  the  whole  nation,  that,  lor  a time,  the 
plan  was  annihilated.  This  glorious  result  had  com- 
pletely confounded  the  incipient  determination  of 
Ihe  administration  to  sacrifice  him.  But  the  snake, 
though  scotched,  was  not  killed;  and,  from  that  day 
to  this,  the  same  spirit  was  from  time  to  time  mani- 
fested, botli  in  the  debates  on  that  fl  ior  and  in  the 
other  branch  of  congress,  and  in  the  democratic 
press  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

At  length  there  came  an  ofiictal  recommendation, 
in  the  shape  of  a message  from  the  president,  that 
the  old  hero  should  be  superseded  by  placing  over 
his  head  somebody  taken  from  the  walks  of  civil 
life,  perhaps  a member  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
national  legislature,  to  take  from  him  the  command 
and  to  disgrace  him  as  a general.  There  was  ob- 
viously a desire  to  get  rid  of  him  in  some  way.  But 
the  manner  with  which  that  proposition  had  been 
met  by  the  wings,  and  the  honest  indignation  and 
disgust  of  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  very  speedily  put  tiiat  mailer  to  rest.  Great 
labor,  however,  had  been  employed  to  induce  some 
gentlemen  to  back  out  from  their  position;  the  screws 
had  been  vigorously  applied,  arid  it  had  at  length 
been  openly  announced  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  Wick ) whose  vocation  it  was  to  lec- 
ture that  house  when  it  went  astray,  that  “we  must 
have  a democratic  general  at  the  head  of  our  army.” 
This  was  speaking  out.  It  was  by  means  like  these 
that  the  president  and  the  administration  party  here 
were  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Taylor,  ay,  and  Scott  too:  and  the  move  here  to-day 
was,  as  he  had  said,  pai  l and  parcel  of  the  general 
scheme.  Gentlemen  on  the  otherside  were  not  willing 
to  vote  a pure,  unmuzzled,  honorable  vote  of  thanks, 
such  as  would  reflect  equal  credit  on  a brave  soldier 
and  a grateful  country;  but  they  attempted  by  putting 
the  previous  question  on  the  house,  to  compel  those 
with  whom  the  measure  originated  to  add  to  the 
expression  ol  the  national  giatilude  a supplement 
which,  instead  of  heightening  the  gratification  of  the 
old  heto,  was  calculattd  and  intended  to  convey  a 
sting  to  his  honest  heart,  and  to  turn  public  thanks 
into  public  insult.  Mr.  A.  did  not  doubt  that  when 
he  had  read  the  resolution  he  would  stamp  it  be- 
neath his  (eel;  he  would  never  soil  his  hands  by  Ihe 
receipt  ol  such  an  equivocal  expression  of  the  appro- 
bation of  the  government.  He  ought  not  to  keep  it 
a moment  in  his  possession.  He  knew  too  well  what 
was  due  to  his  own  honor.  The  sole  object,  in  thus 
transforming  the  original  resolution,  was  to  prevent 
the  wbigs,  with  whom  it  originated,  from  voting  for 
their  own  resolution.  Mr.  A.  had  voted  against  this 
amendment  to  the  resolution  of  thanks,  just  as  he 
had  voted  against  the  preamble  to  the  war  bill.  He 
had  pronounced  that  preamble  to  be  untrue  in  fact 
he  now  believed  that  a large  majority  of  the  nation’ 
were  of  that  opinion,  and  so  would  continue.  The 
war  had  been  undertaken  for  other  ends  than  the 
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vindication  of  our  wronzs  at  the  hands  of  Mexico; 
it  had  had  its  origin  in  party  aspirations  and  party 
plans,  and  had  been  undertaken  with  a view  to  con- 
quest. And  now  the  false  statement  that  it  was  to 
redress  our  wrongs  inflicted  by  Mexico,  had  again 
been  thrust  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to 
these  resolutions  of  thanks.  It  had  no  foundation  in 
fact. 

What  was  it  that  had  now  produced  the  call  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Ja- 
cob Thompson)  for  a portion  of  General  Taylor’s 
correspondence  with  the  war  department?  The  gen- 
tleman was  always  fair  and  frank  in  his  course  here, 
and  he  did  not  doudt  the  gentleman  would  admit  that 
the  speech  made  by  him  in  that  house  some  days 
since  did  reflect  very  severely  upon  General  Taylor. 
And  now,  following  out  the  same  hostile  course,  he 
introduced  here  a resolution  intended  to  fortify  his 
former  position,  and  strengthen  the  ground  taken  by 
himself  and  his  friends  against  the  old  general.  If 
they  thought  it  necessary  that  Taylor  should  be  sa- 
crificed, and  the  nation  made  to  believe  that  he  had 
done  nothing  which  reflected  honor  upon  the  coun- 
try, the  course  they  were  now  taking  was  in  confor- 
mity with  such  an  opinion.  But  on  this  they  might 
rely,  that,  if  that  was  the  judgment  the  administra- 
tion and  its  friends  had  made  up,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  most  emphatically  reverse  it.  They  had 
i ntelligence  enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  sought  to 
ruin  the  man  who  had,  indeed,  “filled  the  measure 
of  his  country’s”  military  “glory,”  because  he  was 
not  the  supple'  tool  of  his  power.  He  must  be  des- 
troyed, disgraced,  superceded,  because  he  was  a 
whig.  It  had  been  confessed  before  the  sun.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Wick)  had  announc- 
ed, in  open  congress,  that  “we  must  have  democratic 
generals  to' carry  on  this  war.” 

As  the  resolution  had  originally  been  worded,  it 
left  the  president  at  liberty  to  send  the  house  just 
such  portions  of  Taylor’s  correspondence  as  he 
pleased:  it  had  since  been  qualified;  but  even  in  its 
qualified  shape  it  still  left  him  the  freedom  of  send- 
ing just  so  much  as  might  be  availed  of  to  sacrifice 
Taylor.  His  word  for  it  the  house  would  never  see 
all  that  Taylor  wrote  to  the  secretary,  and  all  that 
the  secretary  wrote  to  Taylor,  till  a month  after  the 
campaign  was  ended.  It  was  not  till  then  that  the 
general  would  have  any  possibility  of  vindicating 
himself.  For,  contemporaneously  with  this  call  for 
his  letters,  came  the  resurrection  of  an  obsolete  or- 
der, (that  did  not  even  appear  at  all  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,)  prohibiting  any 
officer  in  the  army  to  publish  any  communication  of 
his  during  the  existence  of  the  war.  I his  order  had 
been  originally  passed  in  1825,  but  it  had  fallen  into 
oblivion  and  been  dropped:  insomuch  that  it  had  no 
place  in  the  rules  of  war  as  published  in  1841.  But 
it  was  now  galvanized  into  a new  existence  to  serve 
a party  purpose.  Mr.  A.  here  read  the  rule  as  fol- 
lows— 

“650-  Private  letters  or  reports  relative  to  military 
marches  and  operations  are  frequently  mischievous 
in  design,  and  always  disgraceful  to  the  army.  They 
are  therefore  strictly  forbidden;  and  any  officer  found 
guilty  of  making  such  report  for  publication,  without 
special  permission,  or  of  placing  the  writing  beyond 
his  control,  so  that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  press  within 
one  month  after  the  termination  of  the  campaign  to 
which  it  relates,'  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice.” 

What  had  brought  up  this  order  from  the  tomb, 
where  it  had  quietly  slept  for  so  many  years?  The 
appearance  of  a privale  letter  of  General  Taylor, 
never  intended  for  publication,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  which  lie  »as  in  no  way  responsible.  Mr. 
A.  admitted  that  its  publication  was  an  act  of  great 
indiscretion;  it  was  an  act,  however  well  intended, 
that  did  great  injustice  to  General  Taylor.  It  was 
a letter  addressed  to  a superior  officer,  in  which  he 
confided  to  him  the  feelings  of  his  bosom  without 
reserve.  It  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
Yet  Mr.  A.  could  not  but  think  that  the  house  would 
hesitate  before  censuring  General  Taylor  for  the  act 
of  another,  done  without  his  knowledge  or  permis- 
sion: “It  was  evident  to  all  men  that  the  order  pub- 
lished this  morning  in  the  organ  (and,  he  believed, 
in  the  Intelligencer  too)  was  intended  directly  to 
censure  Taylor  for  the  publication  of  that  letter  — 
Was  this  Ian?  Was  it  just?  A year  might  roll  away 
before  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  a 
word  in  his  defence.  However  misrepresented  or 
maligned,  he  must  be  silent;  not  a word  must  be 
uttered.  He  could  not  have  a despatch  published  in 
his  own  vindication,  while  a selection  ol  documents 
to  any  extent  was  published  by  an  administration 
hostile  to  him. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution, 
unfair  as  u was,  lest  any  who  suppose  that  Taylor 
had  done  something  inconsistent  w ith  his  duly  might 
have  a pretext  tor  saying  that  the  whigs  were  trying 


to  shield  him.  Mr.  A.  hod  no  fears  for  Gen.  Taylor. 
— His  conduct  would  stand  the  test  of  the  severest 
scrutiny.  Nothing  had  been  done  by  him,  in  his  ar- 
duous command,  that  could  possibly  injure  him. — 
Garbled  letters  might,  perhaps,  induce  some  to  judge 
unfavorably  of  him  for  a time,  but  after  peace  should 
be  restored,  and  his  lips  were  unsealed,  he  would  be 
able  to  present  such  a case  as  would  command  a tri 
umphant  verdict  at  the  hands  of  his  country. 

The  publication  of  this  order  was  remarkable  in 
another  respect.  It  prohibited  the  publication  of  all 
letters  from  any  officer  in  the  army;  and  yet  the  or- 
gan itself,  in  which  the  order  was  paraded  in  capi- 
tals, had  within  two  days  past  published  letters  from 
officers,  and  other  despatches  from  the  army,  when 
they  were  of  a complexion  favorable  to  the  admin- 
istration. Yet  they  refused  the  same  liberty  to  the 
man  placed  in  a high  and  responsible  situation,  and 
now  set  upon  and  dogged  by  the  administration  and 
its  tools  in  and  out  of  congress. 

The  resolution  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  equivalent  to  a bill  of  indictment  against 
Gen.  Taylor.  It  implied  that  there  was  something 
in  that  correspondence  which,  if  it  could  be  got  at, 
would  pave  the  way  for  an  impeachment.  Possibly, 
that  might  be  the  object.  By  this  happy  stroke  of 
policy  it  might  perhaps  be  hoped  not  only  to  sacri- 
fice Taylor,  (who  was  probably  deemed  to  be  in  the 
way  of  some  political  aspirant,)  but  to  aid  the  pro- 
ject of  a lieutenant  general,  which  had  so  repeatedly 
been  thrust  upon  both  houses  of  congress.  That 
redoubtable  project  had  been  voted  down  in  that 
house  with  an  emphasis  that  spoke  death  to  any 
hopes  founded  upon  it;  and  so  it  would  continue  to 
be^  notwithstanding  the  givings  out  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Wick,)  unless  the  executive  influ- 
ence (as  Mr.  A sometimes  feared)  should  prove  too 
strong  for  the  people. 

There  were  other  reasons  why  Mr.  A.  had  voted 
for  the  resolution.  The  phraseology  had  led  him  at 
first  to  think  that  the  resolution  called  only  for  Gen. 
Taylor’s  letters,  and  not  for  those  of  the  secretary, 
but  it  was  now  said  by  gentlemen  that  it  covered 
bolh.  Unless,  however,  this  was  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed, the  house  would  not  get  a word  of  it.  He 
hoped  the  gentleman  would  have  the  frankness  to 
make  his  meaning  so  plain  that  there  could  be  no 
official  misunderstanding. 

It  was  well  know  that  the  house  would  never  be 
much  enlightened  by  such  a call  as  was  now  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration.  Mr.  A.  wanted 
to  extend  it  a little.  He  wanted  to  get  some  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  employment  of  a secret 
agent  sent  to  hold  communication  with  Santa  Anna 
at  ihe  Havana.  He  should  call  for  the  instructions 
to  that  individual;  and  he  thought  we  should  find 
there  the  origin  of  the  famous  two  million  bill,  in 
connexion  with  the  three  million  bill  which  they 
were  to  have  politely  presented  to  them  on  Monday 
next.  Before  Mr.  A.  resumed  his  seat  he  should 
move  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  proposing  such 
an  inquiry. 

He  should  like,  also,  to  see  the  instructions  given 
to  Mr.  Slidell,  our  minister  or  commissioner,  or  by 
whatever  name  he  rejoiced  in  being  called,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  trying  to  get  himself  acknow- 
ledged as  something  by  the  Mexican  government.  If 
ever  these  instructions  should  see  the  light,  we  should 
probably  see  that  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  the 
purpose  of  the  administration  to  get  up  a difficulty 
with  Mexico  and  so  get  California.  But  we  had 
them  not,  and  no  efforts  would  probably  obtain  them 
till  after  a month  was  over.  Till  then  no  light  was 
to  be  furnished — all  must  be  kept  dark.  Meanwhile, 
they  were  told  that  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  quiet — 
and  then,  by  and  by,  when  all  was  over  and  past 
recall,  then  call  the  administration  to  account.  And 
he  supposed  from  the  publication  of  the  official  “or- 
der” this  moring,  that  it  might  probably  be  intended 
that  no  communications  from  members  of  congress 
must  be  be  published  during  thejcontmuance  of  the 
war.  He  supposed  that  they  too  were  prohibited 
from  speaking  their  thoughts  till  a month  after  the 
campaign.  No  doubt  if  the  executive  could  have 
his  will,  the  same  instruction  would  be  extended  to 
them  also. 

Before  he  went  any  further,  he  would  send  to  the 
chair  the  amendment  he  proposed  to  offer.  It  was 
read  at  the  clerk’s  table  and  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  house  if  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  was  sent  by  him,  or  by 
his  direction,  to  Havana,  to  advise,  procure,  or  in 
any  way  to  promote  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  to 
Mexico;  or  whether  any  person  visited  Washing- 
ton city,  and  conferred  with  the  president  or  any 
officer  of  the  government  upon  the  subject  of  said 
return  of  Santa  Anna;  and,  if  so,  who  was  the  officer 
or  agent,  what  were  his  instructions,  arid  when  was 
tie  sent  on  such  mission;  or  who  was  the  person  that 


visited  Washington  city,  and  thus  conferred  with  lhe 
president  or  any  other  officer  of  the  government,  and 
what  was  decided  upon  at  such  conference.  Also, 
that  he  inform  the  house  by  what  means  and  through 
what  channel  Santa  Anna  was  informed  that  an 
order  was  issued  to  the  commander  of  our  naval 
forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  directing  said  com- 
mander not  to  obstruct  Santa  Anna’s  return  to  Mex- 
ico; and  that  he  also  transmit  to  this  house  copies  of 
any  letters,  communications,  or  papers  of  any  kind 
to  the  executive  department  of  the  government  in 
any  way  relating  to  the  subject  of  Santa  Anna’s  re- 
turn to  Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  house  whether  the  U. 
States  have  any  diplomatic  agent  to  the  government 
of  Mexico;  if  not,  when  they  ceased  to  have  such  an 
agent;  and  if  the  United  States  have  such  an  agent, 
who  he  is,  what  duties  he  has  performed  since  the 
war  with  Mexico,  what  compensation  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  what  is  his  present  rate  of  compensa- 
tion.”] 

The  information  here  asked  for  was  earnestly  de- 
sired by  Mr.  A.  Santa  Anna  had  been  sent  back  to 
Mexico  by  Pres.  Polk;  at  least  the  idea  had  oringina- 
ted  with  him.  A mission,  a secret  embassy, had  been 
sent  to  him  in  his  exile,  and  the  executive  agent  had 
an  interview  with  him  at  the  Havana;  after  which 
directions  were  given  by  the  cabinet  to  our  officers 
who  were  blockading  Vera  Cruz  not  to  interrupt  his 
return.  And  he  accordingly  passed  the  blockade 
and  landed  safely  on  the  Mexican  soil.  Now,  what 
were  the  designs  of  the  President  in  this  grand  stroke 
of  policy?  Mr.  A.  desired  to  know,  and  he  expect- 
ed to  gel  them  from  the  instruction  to  the  secret  em- 
issary. The  President  said  in  his  message  that  he 
could  not  have  prevented  Santa  Anna’s  return, 
had  he  even  desired  to  do  so;  and  a distinguished  ju- 
rist from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bayly)  had  told  the  house  the 
the  same  thing,  because  Santa  Anna  had  returned 
in  a British  armed  vessel,  and  neutral  vessels  of  war 
were  not  included  in  a blockade.  Now.  in  the  first 
place,  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  was 
mistaken  in  point  of  fact;  for  Santa  Anna  had  not 
returned  in  a British  armed  ship,  but  in  a private 
steamer,  chartered  for  the  purpose  from  a British 
merchant.  She  was  not  an  armed  vessel  or  a nation- 
al vessel  in  any  sense.  And,  if  she  had  been,  it  was 
the  first  time  Mr.  A.  had  heard  that  neutrals  might 
break  a blockade  so  far  as  to  carry  military  officers 
and4soldiers  into  the  country  blockaded.  The  doc- 
trine was  entirely  new  to  him  that  a neutral  might 
take  substantial  “aid  and  comfort”  to  our  enemy,  in 
the  shape  of  a General  and  sixly  officers. 

Mr.  Bayly  now  inquired  of  Mr.  A.  what  he  had 
said  in  relation  to  the  position  formerly  taken  by 
him  in  regard  to  Santa  Anua’s  return? 

Mr.  Mi  mum  repeated  what  he  just  said. 

Mr.  Bayly  said  the  position  he  bad  taken  was  this: 
that  neutral  national  armed  vessels  were  not  exclu- 
ded by  a blockade;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent Santa  Anna’s  return  in  such  a one  in  disguise. 

Mr.  Ashmun  “in  disguise!" 

Mr.  Bayly.  Yes;  in  disguise. 

Mr.  Jlshmun  said  he  never  had  had  such  an  idea 
as  that  Santa  Anna  returned  to  Mexico  in  disguise. — 
It  was  certainly  the  first  time  Mr.  A.  had  heard  such 
a thing  breathed  by  any  one. 

Mr.  Bayly  said  he  had  not  affirmed  that  Santa  An- 
na did  return  in  disguise,  but  that  he  might  so  have 
returned. 

Mr.  Jlshmun.  “H e might"  have  returned  in  dis- 
guise. Yes,  no  doubt;  and  so  he  might  have  swum 
under  water,  too,  if  he  could  have  held  his  breath  so 
long.  But  the  probability  of  his  sneaking  in  disguise 
on  board  a British  national  vessel,  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  actual  fact  that  he  had  return- 
ed, undisguised,  and  without  a thought  of  disguise, 
on  board  a private  vessel  owned  by  a merchant,  and 
hired  from  him,  and  that  an  official  order  had  been 
given  to  let  him  pass.  There  was  no  preventing  or 
getting  rid  of  the  fact.  There  it  stood.  The  Pres- 
ident ot  the  United  States  had  sent  to  Mexico  the 
most  distingushed  general  Mexico  ever  had,  and  one 
who,  by  the  President’s  own  showing,  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  all  the  wrongs  and  outrages  and 
spoliations  and  murders  which  figured  so  largely  in 
the  President’s  message;  and  one  who  was  now  rous- 
ing and  arming  and  concentrating  the  Mexican  pop- 
ulation as  one  man  to  resist  our  “most  just  and  righ- 
teous war.” 

Alter  a fact  like  this,  it  looked  well,  indeed,  in  the 
Administration  to  charge  Gen.  Taylor  with  blun- 
ders and  inefficiency!  A worthy  quarter  for  such  a 
change  to  come  from!  Surely  after  such  a blunder 
as  that  the  mouth  of  our  President  should  have  been 
sealed  in  the  silence  of  death,  when  he  thought  of 
charging  a veteran  like  Taylor  with  blundering  in 
conducting  the  war.  Could  it  be  believed  that  tho 
Mexicans  could  ever  have  been  thus  roused,  and  thus 
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united  and  concentrated  by  any  other  spirit  than  that 
ofSanta  Anna?  Nobody  supposes  it.  Andwhofur- 
nished  them  with  Santa  Anna?  And  who  was  it  that 
wanted,  after  placing  this  able  General  at  the  head 
of  their  armies,  to  give  him  two  millions  of  dollars? 
Supposing  he  had  got  the  money,  what  would  he  have 
done  with  it?  Tricked  the  astute  administration  just 
as  ho  had  done  already,  only  to  a little  livelier  tune. 

Mr.  A.  had  no  idea  of  charging  Mr.  Polk  with 
intending,  by  the  order  he  gave,  to  aid  and  comfort 
Mexico.  It  was  weakness  on  his  part.  It  was  ex 
cessive  confidence  in  a man  notorious  to  the  whole 
world  for  his’utter  perfidy  and  want  of  all  principle. 
Yet,  the  President  had  done  it.  He  had  given  Mex- 
ico the  most  efficient  aid  and  the  greatest  comfort 
she  had  ever  received.  Mr.  Polk  had,  in  fact,  ap- 
pointed a lieutenant  general  for  Mexico,  and  now,  to 
equalize  the  matter,  he  wanted  to  appoint  another  for 
the  United  States.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  A.  should  like  to  know  the  secret  history  of 
that  business;  he  should  like  to  know  what  that  two 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  wanted  for;  whether  it 
was  not  to  enable  us  to  purchase  California?  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  object,  one  thing  was  cer- 
tain. Admitted  he  had  been,  and  that  by  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates;  and  since  his  ar- 
rival he  had  awakened  all  Mexico;  and  contrived  to 
concentrate  such  a body  of  troops  at  San  Luis  Patosi 
as  to  oblige  the  President  to  ask  for  more  men  and 
more  millions  with  which  to  fight  him.  Who  then, 
after  all,  had  done  most  to  “aid  and  comfort  the  en- 
roj?  The  very  man  who  seemed  now  disposed  to  be 
so  harsh  with  our  own  General. 

There  were  some  other  matters  which  Mr.  A- 
would  like  much  to  discuss  did  the  lime  admit  of  it. 
Last  May  the  President  had  sent  to  congress  a vol- 
ume of  despatches  containing  matter  sufficient  to  in- 
duce it  to  pass  the  bill  recognising  the  existence  of 
the  war,  and  making  provision  to  prosecute  it.  Well, 
the  house  passed  the  bill.  The  President  had  not 
asked  the  house  to  declare  was  against  Mexico  on  the 
ground  of  all  her  injuries  to  our  citizens,  but  only  to 
say  that  the  war  existed.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Jacob  Thompson)  himself  offered  a 
resolution  declraing  war  against  Mexico  on  that 
ground.  His  course  was  a bold  and  a manly  one, 
(as  his  course  here  had  always  been,)  and  yet  his 
proposition  could  get  but  forty  votes  in  its  favor;  and 
yet  it  was  now  said,  with  an  effronterey  unsurpassed 
on  any  occasion,  that  congress  had  declared  the  war, 
and  on  the  grouuds  of  Mexican  wrongs  on  our  citi- 
zens. Did  not  the  house  expressly  refuse  to  do  this? 
It  did;  3nd  yet  now  it  was  said  the  house  had  declar- 
ed war.  It  was  fake;  the  administration  would  not 
venture  to  deelare  war. 


THE  TREASURY  NOTE  AND  LOAN  BILL- 


DEBATE  IN  U.  S.  SENATE. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  senators  of  the  treasury  to 
issue  treasury  notes  or  negotiate  Loans  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-eight  million  of  dollars,  which 
passed  the  house  ol  representatives  nn  the  21st  Jan- 
uary, was  by  the  senate  on  that  day  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Monday,  Jan.  25,  1847.  Mr.  Lewis,  from  the 
committee  on  finance  reported  the  bill  without 
amendment,  and  moved  that  the  senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration  observing  that  an 
urgent  necessity  existed  for  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  1 he  means  of  the  government  were 
at  present  contracted,  and  this  measure  was  requir- 
ed to  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that,  although  he  was  anxious  to 
proceed  with  the  army  bill,  yet,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  finance  desired  that  this  subject 
should  be  taken  up,  he  would  yield  precedence  in 
his  bill,  as  it  was  deemed  indispensable  that  it  should 
be  acted  on  immediately. 

Mr.  Speight  said  the  proper  motion  would  be  to 
postpone  the  present  order  and  take  up  the  loan 
bill. 

Mr.  Huntington  said  he  had  no  disposition  to  in- 
terfere with  the  early  and  prompt  consideration  of 
this  bill;  but  it  was  a bill  of  considerable  importance, 
And  it  had  just  been  reported,  and  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  its  provisions  were  understood  by 
the  senate  generally.  Unless  his  honorable  friend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  believed 
that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to-day — unless  the  necessity  was  so  urgent 
that  one  day’s  delay  would  be  of  fatal  consequence 
to  the  administration,  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  not  have  the  ordinary  privilege  of  giving  to 
this  bill  an  examination,  such  as  bills  of  minor  im- 
portance were  entitled  to,  of  one  day  at  least.  This 
was  usual,  and  it  was  highly  important,  he  thought, 
in  the  case  of  this  bill  especially;  but  if  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee  on  finance  meant  to  bo  under- 
stood as  saying  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  pub- 
lic service  that  the  hill  should  be  acted  on  to  day, 
and  that  if  deferred  public  credit  should  sustain  an 
injury  or  public  faith  be  violated,  of  course  he  would 
waive  all  objections,  and  consent  that  the  senate 
should  proceed  at  once,  though  no  time  was  allowed 
them  for  examination. 

Mr.  Lexois  said  that,  in  relation  to  the  necessity 
for  speedy  action  upon  this  bill,  he  was  authorized 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  as  strong 
an  appeal  as  could  be  made.  The  bill  was  brought 
to  the  senate  on  Friday  last,  and  immediately  refer- 
red to  the  committee,  and  such  examination  given  to 
it  as  the  time  would  permit  of  on  Saturday  and  this 
morning;  and  he  hoped,  as  the  measure  was  of  such 
pressing  importance,  that  it  would  be  proceeded 
with  without  delay. 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  confescd  that  he  greatly  regret- 
ted that  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance  and  other  gentsemen  on  that  side  of  the 
chamber  were  so  desirous  that  this  matter  should  be 
pressed  forward  without  a moment’s  time  for  con- 
sideration. He  had  occasion  very  often  before  to 
remark  that  bills  of  this  description,  which  required 
a very  careful  examinaiion,  were  hurried  precipi- 
tately through  the  senate.  They  always  happened 
to  come  at  a moment  when  the  public  exigencies 
required  that  they  should  no!  be  delayed  for  a single 
day.  He  hoped  that  a delay  of  twenty-four  hours 
would  not  very  seriously  embarrass  the  adminLtra- 
trotion.  He  understood  the  honorable  chairman, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  say  that  it 
would  not  be  pressed  until  to-morrow,  in  which  case 
he  had  not  intended  to  offer  any  objection  or  throw' 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  action  of 
the  senate  upon  it;  but  his  engagements  for  the  last 
four  or  five  days  had  been  such  that  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  even  to  read  the  bill.  He  was  not 
going  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill  ultimately, but 
he  wished  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury,  and  to  ascertain  the  occasion  of 
its  being  in  such  a condition  as  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  this  measure.  He  hoped  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  would  explain 
to  the  senate  why  it  was  that  the  public  treasury  was 
now  in  such  a lamentable  condition  as  was  repre- 
sented by  gentlemen  on  that  side.  He  had  hoped 
the  bill  would  be  allo  wed  to  lie  over  until  to-mor- 
row and  we  would  then  be  prepared  to  say  a few 
words  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Speight  said  that  if  it  was  a bill  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  the  senate  this  morning  as  an  original 
proposition,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  the  ar- 
guments of  the  honorable  senator  from  Maine;  but 
he  would  ask  the  honorable  senator  if  this  bill  had 
not  already  been  printed,  and  if  he  had  not  had  am 
pie  opportunity  for  two  weeks  past  of  examining  it? 
The  bill  was  printed  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
where  it  was  discussed  and  passed,  and  every  sena- 
tor had  had  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  principles  of  the  bill.  The 
honorable  senator  had  said  that  such  bills  always 
came  to  them  a a time  when  they  were  told  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  government  required  that  they 
should  be  speedily  passed.  He  asked  the  senator  if 
he  did  not  himself  know  the  necessities  of  the  treasu- 
ry were  such  as  to  demand  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed  wtth  all  speed,  and  if  there  was  not  before 
the  committee  a requisition  in  black  and  white  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  that  effect,  and  he 
asked  him,  moreover,  if  there  was  any  new  princi- 
ple in  the  bill  differing  from  bills  of  a similar  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that,  in  reply  to  the  first  inquiry 
of  the  honorable  senator,  whether  this  bill  had  not 
been  printed  to  his  knowledge  two  weeks  ago,  he 
had  to  tell  him  no.  The  bill  was  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble of  the  senate  only  half  an  hour  ago.  The  sena- 
tor also  inquired,  he  believed,  whether  the  bill  had 
not  been  discussed  in  the  house  of  representatives?— 
Though  out  of  order  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  house  of  .representatives,  yet,  as  the  rule  was 
broken  every  day,  and  as  the  senator  had  now  refer- 
red to  it,  he  would  tell  him  that  the  bill  had  not  been 
discussed  there  at  all;  that  there  had  been  no  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a word  about  it.  The  next  question 
asked  by  the  senator  was,  if  he  did  not  know,  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  treasury  was  in 
want  of  this  money,  and  that  the  bill  must,  there- 
fore, be  speedily  passed?  As  to  this,  he  would  say 
that  he  could  hardly  deny  it;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  ought  to  offer  any  such  reason  lor  pressing 
the  measures  at  this  time.  The  reason  why  he 
could  not  deny  it  was,  that  among  the  last  things  he 
had  said  to  the  senate  at  the  last  session  of  con 
gress  was,  that  the  very  first  bill  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  bring  in  at  this  session  would  be  a bill  to 
borrow  money.  He  foresaw  it  many  months  ago,  he 


predicted  it;  he  told  them  that  they  would  have  to 
bojrow  money.  But  the  gentleman  then  said  that 
the  treasury  was  provided  for;  that  they  had  ample 
resources  to  supply  their  wants  until  the  month  of 
June  next,  that  they  had  provided  ample  means, and 
that  their  financial  policy  was  going  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful. But  it  seemed  not  to  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful as  gentlemen  supposed;  and  therefore,  though 
he  was  bound  to  answer  that  he  did  know,  for  he  had 
foreseen  what  their  necessities  would  be,  yet  he  did 
not  think  it  sounded  well  as  coining  from  the  gentle- 
man on  that  side,  that  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment were  so  pressing  as  not  to  admit  of  a moment’s 
delay;  and  he  repeated  now,  what  he  said  then,  that 
this  bill  should  have  been  the  very  first  one  to  be 
brought  in. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  told  them,  on  the 
9th  of  December  last,  not  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
be  in  want  of  money,  but  that  there  would  probably 
be  a deficiency  in  June  next  of  some  $4, 009,000, and 
that  the  time  to  negotiate  a loan  would  be  early  in 
the  spring.  Why,  could  not  the  secretary  know,  in 
December,  what  the  means  in  the  treasury  would  be? 
He  was  not  himself  of  opinion  then  that  the  matter 
could  be  so  deferred,  and  he  had  told  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance,  early  in  the  session, 
that  his  first  business  was  to  look  out  for  revenue, 
and  begged  him  to  do  it.  He  had  expressed  i hat 
opinion  on  several  occasions,  and  he  would  add,  that 
he  thought  that  this  bill  ought  to  have  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  long  before  this  time;  but 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  hurri- 
ed through  here  without  an  opportunity  to  examine 
it.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  but  of  the  general  course 
of  business  which  was  allowed  so  to  accumulate  on 
their  hands  that  it  cut  off  all  opportunity  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  important  subjects  when  pre- 
sented. All  that  he  asked  was,  to  have  one  day  to 
look  into  this  measure.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
honorable  senator  had  asked  him  any  questions 
which  he  had  not  answered.  The  senator,  however, 
had  spoken  of  something  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  committee  in  black  and  white,  from  the  secreta- 
ry. He  was  not  to  be  interrogated  as  to  what  he 
had  seen  from  the  secretary,  for  he  did  not  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  speak  of  it  unless  it  were  com- 
municated to  the  senate  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Wiff3said  he  had  heard,  with  much  surprisei 
indeed,  the  immediate  consideration  of  this  bill  so 
pressingly  urged;  a bill  of  a character  so  highly  im- 
portant as  the  one  now  under  consideration.  It  was 
merely  a loan  bill.  It  was  a bill  by  the  agency  of 
which  the  entire  operations  of  the  treasury  were  to 
be  conducted,  it  was,  in  fact,  to  supply  a curreney,  to 
provide  a machinery  to  supply  the  place  of  revenue. 
The  details  of  the  bill,  therefore,  became  highly  im- 
portant, and  he,  for  one,  wished  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  govern  ■ 
ment  were  going  to  be  conducted.  The  principle 
of  the  measure  they  all  understood,  but  the  details 
ought  to  be  closely  examined,  because  upon  them 
the  essential  operations  of  the  treasury  depended, 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  it  would  be  delayed  one’ 
day  at  least. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  regretted  exceedingly  to  hear 
that  the  state  of  the  treasury  required  prompt  action 
on  this  bill.  He  certainly  felt  disposed  to  give  as 
prompt  aid  as  any  man  in  the  senate,  in  providing 
for  the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  but  he  could  not 
agree  to  lake  up  this  bill  to-day.  He  was,  himself, 
he  presumed,  in  the  same  condition  as  many  other 
senators.  He  had  not  examined  the  bill,  and  the 
reason  why  he  had  not  done  so  was,  that,  in  regard 
to  all  bills  which  originated  in  the  other  house,  he 
considered  it  useless  to  examine  them  until  their 
passage  through  that  body,  because,  previous  to 
their  passage,  they  were  liable  to  be  amended,  and 
materielly  changed  in  their  provisions.  He  thought 
it  was  due  to  senators,  upon  all  sides,  that  thero 
should  be  a postponement  of  the  bill  for  one  day  at 
least;  and  his  opinion  was,  that  if  pushed  forward 
now,  it  would  cause  much  more  delay  than  if  suffer- 
ed to  lie  over  for  examination  for  one  day.  With 
this  view,  he  should  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Alabama. 

The  question  being  about  to  be  put  on  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  now — 

Mr.  Allen  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they 
were  ordered.  J 

Mr.  Atchison  said  he  trusted  this  bill  would  be  ta- 
ken up.  From  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  by  his  honorable  collleague,  it  seemed  to 
be  a matter  of  importance  that  speedy  action  should 
be  had  upon  the  bill,  and  he  agreed  entirely  with 
them  in  this  opinion.  He  presumed  that  the  honor- 
able senator  from  Alabama  would  address  the  sen- 
ate upon  the  subject,  and,  if  so,  the  day  would  pro- 
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pably  be  consumed  in  discussion,  and  senators  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  its  details  and 
making  up  their  minds.  He  did  not  deem  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army  bill  to  be  a matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, nor  did  it  seem  to  be  so  considered,  at  this 
time,  in  any  quarter  of  the  chambei.  He  could  see 
no  objection  to  taking  up  this  bill  at  once. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  thought  there  could  he  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  any  senator  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  this  hill.  So  far  as  he  knew, 
there  was  nothing  in  its  details  that  could  give  rise 
to  much  dehate,  and  he  presumed  it  would  not  re- 
quire very  protracted  consideration.  It  was  a mere 
question  as  to  whether  they  would  vote  supplies  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill  wa  prepared 
upon  the  recommeridatian  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  the  Executive.  It  was  their  proposed 
m>  ans  for  anticipating  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a loan  and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  If 
there  was  any  thing  in  trie  details  of  the  bill  which 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  decide,  let  them  be 
discussed  to-day.  He  anticipated  nothing  of  the 
sort,  however;  for  it  was  simply  a question  whether 
they  would  ant icipate  the  res  ources  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  trea 
sury  propose. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on  VI r.  Lewis’s 
motion,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton. 
Benton.  Breese  Cameron,  Bright,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Col- 
quitt, Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Lewis, 
Mason,  Rusk.  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Wescott  and  Yulee — 24. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger.  Berrien,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Corwin,  Crittendenf  Davis  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  La.  Mangnm,  Mil- 
ler, Niles,  Pearce,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridge — 

The  presiding  officer  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  seriate  procee- 
ded to  the  considevation  of  the  bill  as  in  committee 
of  the  whole. 

The  bill  having  been  read  by  the  secretary — 

The  presiding  officer,  announced  that  if  no  amend- 
ment were  oliered  the  bill  would  be  reported  to  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  he  understood,  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri,  that 
the  chairman  of  tiie  committee  on  finance  would 
address  the  senate,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the 
views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  explain 
to  the  senate  why  it  was  that  this  amount  of  money 
was  required  at  a period  so  much  earlier  than  was 
anticipated  on  the  9 th  of  December  last.  That  he 
would  tell  them  by  what  means  it  was  that  the  trea 
sury  hadbecomeso  completely  exhausted.  This, at 
least  was  expected  from  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  bill,  and  were  more  nearly  connected  with  it; 
for  they  certainly  could  not  suppose  that  senators 
were  going  to  vote  for  it  without  some  such  expo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Lewis  observed  that  the  bill  itself  manifested 
the  object  contemplated  by  it.  Mr.  L.  proceeded 
to  read  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  ended 
by  moving  to  strike  out  the  proviso  to  the  ninefeenth 
section. 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  the  honorable  senator  tell  us  why 
he  makes  that  motion? 

Mr.  Leivis  Because  that  proviso  is  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  which  precede  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then,  1 suppose,  the  senator  intends 
to  empower  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase 
state  stock  when  it  is  a great  deal  above  par.  Is  ttiat 
the  purpose? 

Mr.  Leivis.  To  purchase  it  at  its  market  value. 

Mr.  J \iles  continued  the  discussion;  and  in  Lis 
speech  said  that  he  regetted  to  detain  the  sen- 
ate at  this  late  hour;  but  the  remarks  of  his  friend 
from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier ,)  and  of  the  senator  from 
Alabama,  (Mr.  Lewis,)  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  say  a few  words  in  reply.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  rebukes  from  any  one  in  regard 
to  his  course  here,  without  repelling  them  and  de- 
fending himself.  The  senator  from  Arkansas  said 
that  there  can  be  no  question  presented  as  to  a loan 
or  the  finances  but  it  gives  occasion  to  speeches  upon 
the  tariff  from  certain  gentlemen,  who  attribute  all 
our  financial  difficulties  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
1842.  He  said  he  understood  the  object  of  these 
gentlemen  very  well;  it  was  not  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  which  tioutiled  them,  but  their  object  was 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  odious  tariff  of  1842, 
so  as  to  give  fat  profits  to  the  manufacturers.  Sir, 
(said  Mr,  N.)  if  the  gentleman  alluded  to  anything  1 
lave  said  to-day,  or  some  days  since  on  the  resolu- 
l on  o the  honorable  senator  Irom  Pennsylvania, (Mr- 
Caiueron.)  he  has  done  me  great  injustice.  The  sen- 
ator Irom  Alabama  made  the  same  imputation  in 
more  otlensive  terms.  Sir,  these  gentlemen  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  I have  not  advocated  or  de- 


fended the  act  of  1842,  the  defects  of  which  I have 
expressly  admitted.  But  (said  Mr.  N.)  I deny  that 
I have  entered  into  any  discussion  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion; I have  confined  my  temarks  now,  and  on  the 
occasion  re  ferred  to,  to  the  state  our  finances,  and 
what  injinyljudgment  ought  to  he  done  to  place  them 
in  a condition  which  the  exigency  of  the  treasury 
and  the  country  require. 

The  senator  from  Arkansas  said  ve  were  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  the  country,  and  to  lead  the  people  to 
believe  that  our  financial  difficulties  had  arisen  from 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1846  No  such  attempt 
had  been  made  by  him;  he  on  the  contrary  altempied 
lo  set  public  sentiment  righ',  and  to  point  out  the 
H ue  source  ol  our  financial  embarrassments  and  dif- 
ficulties. He  had  not  charged  them  upon  the  act  of 
1846:  for,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defcts  of 
thai  act  as  a financial  measure,  it  had  not  been  in 
operation  long  enough  lo  test  its  merits,  or  for  it  to 
l ave  had  any  influence  on  the  treasury  one  wav  or 
the  other.  But  while  he  did  not  attribute  the  pres- 
ent embarrassments  in  our  finances  to  the  law  of 
1846,  he  did  uscrine  them  chiefly  to  the  theory  and 
the  policy  by  which  that  act  was  recommended,  and 
from  which  it  seems  to  have  em  mated.  What  is 
this  theory?  That  low  duties  will  produee  more  re 
venue  than  duties  at  higher  rates.  Phis  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance 
and  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  According  to 
this  theory,  to  increase  the  revenue  you  must  reduce 
the  rates  of  duties.  This  has  been  done,  an  1 by  ex 
tending  the  duties  over  the  whole  list  of  importations, 
except  a few  articles,  it  is  claimed  that  we  shall  re 
ceive  as  much  revenue  as  accrued  under  the  act  of 
1842.  This  may  be  so,  although  I doubt  it.  Bui,  if 
true,  it  only  supplies  the  revenue  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  treasury  in  time  of  peace.  But  the  question 
now  is,  how  we  are  to  provide  a revenue  for  war? — 
This  is  the  present  difficulty.  How  are  we  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war? — 
Will  you  raise  the  duties?  Thai,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance,  would  dimin- 
ish the  revenue?  Will  you  reduce  the  rates  of  du- 
ties still  lower?  That  has  not  been  recommended, 
and  is  probably  deemed  a little  too  hazardous.  How, 
then,  can  you  increase  your  revenue  from  imposts? 
A duty  on  tea  and  coffee  has  been  recommended,  but 
has  met  with  no  favor.  No  other  means  of  raising 
additional  revenue  is  proposed.  Why  is  this?  Is  it 
not  because  this  theory  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas 
ury  stands  in  the  way?  It  is  imposrible  unless  he 
abandon  his  theory. 

And  here  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  very  clear  that  a 
majority  in  both  houses  of  congress  believe  that  we 
can  raise  all  the  revenue  required — say  ten  millions; 
from  customs,  by  a proper  arrangement  of  the  du- 
ties; and,  believing  this,  they  will  not  have  recourse 
to  other  sources  of  revenue  whilst  this  is  neglected. 
When  the  imposts  are  fairly  exhausted,  then,  if  more 
is  wanted,  they  will  no  doubt  consent  to  vote  for  di- 
rect taxes.  Who  can  doubt  that  more  revenue  may 
be  raised  by  increasing  the  duties  on  imports,  either 
by  raising  the  rates  of  the  different  schedules,  or  by 
higher  duties  on  particular  articles?  Our  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  of  other  countries,  proves  this. — 
How  is  it  in  England?  There,  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lions sterling  raised  from  imposts,  nineteen  came 
from  six  articles  alone.  Of  these  sugar  is  one,  pay- 
ing twelve  cents  duty;  tea  another  paying  forty-five 
cents;  and  tobacco,  with  a duty  of  one  thousand  per 
cent.,  is  another.  Yet  we  are  referred  to  England 
for  an  example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  low 
duties!  We  have  or.e  cent  duty  on  sugar,  and  they 
twelve  cents.  Does  any  one  believe  that  a duly  of 
one  cent  on  sugar  will  produee  as  much  revenue  as 
a duty  of  two  or  three  cents?  Can  any  one  believe 
that  if  the  duty  was  two,  instead  of  one  cent,  that 
the  importation  would  be  at  all  affected?  So  of  nu- 
merous other  articles  which  he  could  specify — wines 
and  spirits,  some  descriptions  of  iron,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. Ten  millions  more  may  easily  be  raised  from 
imposts,  with  a very  moderate  duly  on  tea  and  cof 
fee;  w hich  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  sustained  by 
congress,  in  connexion  with  higher  rates  ol  duties  on 
such  of  the  taxed  articles  as  will  bear  it  without  be- 
ing burdensome  to  the  people. 

But  the  hands  of  congress  are  tied  up  by  this  ab- 
surd theory  of  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  we  are  driven  to  the  necesily  of  rely- 
ing solely  on  loans  of  treasury  notes  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  What  a spectacle!  We  exhibit  this  great 
conntry  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  lo  Mexico 
also,  as  without  any  resources  for  sustaining  the  war 
in  w hich  we  are  engaged — as  being  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  enleeoled  nations,  with  no  other 
means  for  prosecuting  a war  but  borrowing;  and  that 
in  the  form  indicating  the  failure  of  public  credil — 
the  issue  of  government  paper.  Why, in  this  respect, 
we  have  reduced  ourselves  lo  nearly  the  same  eou- 


dition  as  Mexico.  She  is  carrying  on  the  war  by 
loans,  to  be  obtained  by  force,  and  we  by  loans  to  be 
coaxed  Irom  the  people.  As  an  American  citizen, 
he  felt  humbled  at  the  condition  in  which  we  exhib- 
it ourselves  to  the  world.  And  yet  every  one  knows 
that;  the  vast  resources  of  this  great  country  for  sup- 
plying the  public  treasury  remain  almost  untouched. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  says 
that  in  this  loan  we  are  only  anticipating  our  revenue: 
Anticipating  what  revenue?  Is  your  revenue  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  peace  establishment?  It  is 
apparent  that  there  is  none.  Until  you  adopt  a sys- 
tem of  revenue  adapted  to  the  wants  and  exigencies 
of  the  country,  you  have  nothing  lo  anticipate  but 
accumlating  embarrassments  and  difficulties,  which 
will  go  on  increasing  until  they  become  so  overpow- 
ering that  it  will  require  an  onerous  system  of  taxa- 
tion to  meet  and  overcome  them.  The  war  must 
languish  whilst  the  treasury  remains  weak  and  en- 
feebled. Has  it  not  already  languished  from  the 
weakness  of  ihe  treasury?  You  may  raise  ten  addi- 
tional regiments,  or  twemy,  and  if  you  have  no  mo- 
ney to  pay  them,  it  will  avail  but  little. 

The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  has  chal- 
lenged a comparison  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasery  with  that  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  N.  had  no  wish  to  touch 
that  subject,  as  lie  felt  no  other  than  the  most  friend- 
ly feelings  lor  the  secretary.  But  he  should  like  to 
be  informed  what  his  scheme  was  for  providing  war 
revenue?  His  system  may  supply  the  ordinary  wants 
of  the  treasury;  but  what  are  iis  capabilities  for  war? 
Does  it  admit  of  expansion  and  enlargement,  so  as 
to  afford  an  augmentation  of  revenue?  il  so,  why  is 
it  not  proposed?  it  is  clear  this  cannot  be  done 
without  abandoning  the  principle  of  the  system.  If 
low  duties  will  raise  more  revenue  than  higher  rates, 
then  il  is  clear  that  we  have  no  resource  for  war 
from  imposts,  and  must  hare  recource  to  other  taxes . 
If  this  is  the  view  of  the  secretary,  why  does  he  not 
propose  taxation  in  some  other  form?  Does  he  think 
congress  will  not  sustain  him?  Then  his  system  has 
run  down,  and  its  resources  failed.  Burrowing, 
then,  is  the  only  resource;  and  this  war  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  without  one  dollar  of  revenue  to  meet  its  ex- 
penditures. Our  difficulties  must  become  greater 
every  day,  and  if  the  war  conlinues,  the  public  credit 
must  sink,  and  bring  upon  the  government  and  coun- 
try the  accumulated  evils,  sacrifices,  and  frauds, 
inseparable  from  such  deplorable  disorders  in  the 
credit  and  currency  of  a nation.  Loans  are  only 
temporary  expedients.  Nothing  but  an  adequate 
revenue  can  give  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  the 
treasury  and  sustain  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  To  fail  to  do  this  is  to  withhold  the  means 
which  the  exigencies  of  ihe  country  require,  and  to 
incur  a heavy  responsibility. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  renewed,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  again  taken,  and  resulted  yeas  24 
and  nays  20. 

So  the  senate  adjourned,  leaving  the  bill  undis- 
posed of. 

DEBATE  CONTINUED  ON  THE  26tH  JANUARY. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  spe 
cial  order,  being  the  bill  from  the  house  authorizing 
an  issue  of  treasury  notes,  a loan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  question  pending  was  upon  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Niles,  yesterday,  to  the 
fourth  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wcstcott  submitted  a substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  N lies,  to  strike  out  the  words  “or  other 
persons,”  in  the  6ih  line  of  said  section;  and  also  to 
strike  out  the  words  “not  under  par,”  in  the  9th  and 
10  Ih  lines,  and  add  a proviso,  so  that  the  whole  sec- 
tion would  read  as  lollows: 

Sec.  4.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  hereby  authorised,  with  the 
approbation  ot  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to 
cause  lo  he  issued  such  portion  oi  the  said  treasury 
uoles  as  the  president  may  think  expedient,  in  pay 
merit  of  debls  due  by  the  United  Stales,  lo  such  pub- 
lic creditors  as  may  choose  lo  receive  such  notes  in 
payment,  as  aforesaid,  at  par.  And  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  is  further  authorised,  with  the  approba- 
tion ol  the  president  ol  the  United  Stales,  to  borrow 
Irom  time  to  lime  sucti  sums  as  the  presloent  may 
think  expedient,  on  the  credit  of  such  notes;  Provid- 
ed, however,  that  no  treasury  notes  shall  oe  pledged, 
hypothecated,  sold  ,or  disposed  ol  in  any  wise  for 
any  pur,  ose  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  lor 
any  sum  less  than  the  amount  of  such  notes,  in- 
cluding the  principal  and  interest  thereon  when  dis- 
puseu  ol. 

Mr.  Afi/es  accepted  the  substitute  as  a modification 
ol  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  Weslcott  desired  to  state  one  fact,  which  in- 
duced film  to  otter  tfiis  amendment-  i fie  5ifi  see- 
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tion  of  the  act  authorising  the  loan  of  1814  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  39  the  corresponding  provision  in 
this,  except  that  some  restrictions  contained  in  that 
act  were  left  out  in  this.  Who  did  not  recollect  that 
under  that  act  millions  of  treasury  notes  were  dis- 
posed of  under  par?  He  did  not — he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  there  could  possibly  be  any  necessity  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  resort  to  the 
paltry  means  of  shaving  its  own  paper  to  carry  on 
this  or  any  other  war.  He  had  greater  confidence 
in  the  credit  of  this  country.  He  had  been  aston- 
ished at  the  alarm  which  had  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  credit  of  this  government.  Could  gen- 
tlemen believe  that  this  government  could  not  bor- 
row a sum  less — actually  less  than  the  public  debt 
of  several  individual  9tates,and  less  than  the  amount 
which  wa3  often  borrowed  by  private  companies  in 
this  country?  There  was  not  the  slightest  occasion 
for  the  hue  and  cry  which  had  been  raised  about  the 
failure  of  the  credit  of  this  government;  so  far  from 
it,  he  believed  that  if  congress  should  not  pass  this 
loan  bill,  and  President  Polk  should  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  the  people  to  carry  on  the  war,  double 
the  amount  proposed  by  this  bill  would  be  readily 
contributed. 

Mr.  Speight  inquired  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Badger,)  whether  he  intended  to  ad- 
dress them  in  regard  to  the  bill  this  morning.  He  in- 
ferred, from  the  fact  that  he  moved  an  adjournment 
last  evening,  that  such  was  his  intention. 

Mr.  Badger  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  it  stat- 
ed in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  that  he  had  moved 
an  adjournment  with  the  intention  of  addressing 
them  this  morning.  He  had  no  such  intention.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  before  them, 
and  should  not  know  how  to  address  them.  His  only 
purpose  of  moving  an  adjournment,  last  evening,  was 
to  get  all  of  them  off  the  floor — not  to  get  himself 
upon  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Speight  stood  corrected,  and  asked,  if  h’  had 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Florida  as  otfering 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  Westcotl  replied  that  he  had  offered  his  propo- 
sition as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speight  remarked  that  although  he  had  oppos- 
ed the  amendment  ol  the  senator  from  Connecticut 
when  it  was  first  proposed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  yet  upon  reflection,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  vote  lor  it  because  he  could  see  ver;  little 
difference  between  it  and  the  section  of  the  bill  as 
originally  reported.  And,  as  to  the  amendment 
winch  had  just  been  proposed  by  the  senator  Irom 
Florida,  he  could  see  no  special  objection  to  the 
adoption  ol  that  also.  He  should  not,  tneielore,  op- 
pose either  ol  them;  but,  i!  the  gentlemen  wished,  he 
hoped  they  wuuid  be  adopted,  and  the  bill  be  passed 
w illioul  delay. 

Mr  Cameron  called  for  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  senator  from  Connecticut,  as  modified 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr  Niles 
having  accepted  that  amendment. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as 
modified,  was  taken  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved  to  amend  the  twenty  first 
sectiou  of  the  oill,  by  striking  out  the  word  ‘ six,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “eighteen;” 
and  in  the  7lh  line  of  the  same  section,  alter  the 
“the,”  to  strike  out  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
section,  and  insert  the  words,  “passage  of  the 
act.”  He  would  give  in  a word  his  reasons  for  pro- 
posing that  amendment.  By  the  second  section  of 
the  bill  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  « as  authorised 
to  issue  treasury  notes,  which  should  be  reimbursa- 
ble at  his  discretion  for  two  or  three  years,  and  by 
llieir  dates  respectively.  By  the  12ib  section,  the 
secretary  ol  the  treasury  was  authorised  to  issue 
Ollier  notes  in  lieu  ol  them  when  they  were  redeem 
ed.  Were  it  not,  then,  lor  the  proviso  which  he  had 
proposed,  the  authority  of  the  secretary  to  issue 
these  notes  would  be  unlimited.  I he  bill  provided 
no  control  over  either  the  secretary  or  the  president 
as  to  the  lime  ol  continuing  the  issue  of  those  notes, 
it  was  perpetual.  But  this  last  section  of  the  bill 
provided  that  they  should  cease  at  the  expiration  of 
six  mouths  alter  a definitive  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  ratified  with  Mexico.  Now,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  upon  the  last  day  preceding  the  ratification 
ol  such  a treaty,  the  secretary  should  have  on  hand  a 
quantity  ol  these  treasury  notes,  he  could  then  reis- 
sue them  for  two  years  il  he  choose;  so  that  it  was 
in  the  power  ol  the  president  of  the  United  Stales, 
or  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  alter  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  reissue  notes  for  two  year*  and  six 
months.  Now,  he  thought  that  the  belter  w ay,  tl 
they  must  have  treasury  notes  as  a circulating  medi- 
um, would  he  so  to  amend  the  bill  that  they  should 
cease  aulhorilively  by  law  when  the  necessity,  or 
supposed  necessity  for  them  ceased.  He  had  there- 
fore provided  by  his  amendment,  that  the  president 


of  the  United  States  should  have  no  authority  to 
issue  them  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months 
from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  or  a considerable  part  of 
it,  it  should  be  found  that  the  war  continued,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  the  government  required  that  there 
should  be  the  authority  for  a reissue  of  these  notes, 
congress  would  be  in  session,  and  could  confer  that 
power.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  better  that  the 
time  should  not  be  unlimited  for  the  issue  of  these 
notes,  but  that  a provision  of  the  kind  which  he  had 
suggested  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speight  hoped  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
would  not  be  adopted.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
had  been  prepared  with  the  sanction  of  the  adrninis 
tration,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  for  changing 
them.  The  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  authorised  the  pre- 
sident to  issue  treasury  notes,  redeemable  in  one  or 
-two  years,  at  discretion,  when  others,  in  lieu  of 
them,  could  be  issued;  and  that  power  was  to  cease 
six  months  after  a treaty  of  peace  shall  have  been 
concluded  with  Mexico.  The  gentleman  now  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  time  to  eighteen  months,  and  to 
leave  it  with  another  congress  to  authorise  the  pre- 
sident or  the  secretary  to  reissue  these  notes,  if  it 
9hould  be  deemed  necessary.  Why  (he  asked)  not 
pass  the  law,  and  now  authorise  the  president  or  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  to  issue  all  the  notes  which 
were  necessary?  He  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
bringing  this  subject  continually  before  congress — 
asking  them  to  lurnish  the  means  for  pr.secultng  the 
war,  when  the  administration  only  asked  for  twenty- 
three  millions  in  all.  He  hoped  the  amendment 
would  not  be  adopted,  because  it  was  altogether  un- 
necessary. He  would  take  occasion  to  remark  ttiat 
no  one  was  more  desirous  than  himself  to  bring  the 
war  to  a speedy  and  honorable  termination.  He 
should  be  glad  if  it  could  be  terminated  to-morrow. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  terminated  before  the  new 
year  was  half  run  out;  and  then  there  would  be  no 
necessity  lor  this  amendment.  He  hoped,  therelore, 
that  his  colleague  would  withdraw  his  amendment, 
and  let  the  bill  pass  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  Huntington  said  tie  was  well  aware  that  it 
w as  the  desire  of  the  president  and  hi6  colleague 
who  had  first  addressed  l..e  ..  that  the  bill  should  ue 
lorioed  in  ns  present  shape  But  that  was  no  reason 
why  tney  should  pass  it  without  examining  its  pro- 
visions. All  that  he  desired  by  his  amendment  was 
that  they  s uuiu  place  within  tin  II'  own  Control  the 
reissuing  ol  these  notes.  Under  the  bill,  as  U now 
stood,  they  authorised  llie  presiueni,  and  lie  consid- 
ered dial  the  exigencies  ol  Hie  cuuiiLry  icquned  It, 
to  flood  the  couiiuy  with  twenty  eight  millions 
more  ol  these  I lease  ry  notes  He  touiu  not,  tlieie- 
lure,  give  his  consenL  to  the  passage  ol  the  mil  in  its 
present  shape. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  oppose  i to  the  amend  uerit;  but 
for  reasons  quite  uifiei  tin  In  ni  those  w Inch  h o been 
suggested  by  the  senator  Hum  Maine.  He  did  not 
propose  to  iuy  any  oustac-e  in  the  w ay  ol  the  presi- 
dent In  prosecuting  his  measures  lot  llie  termination 
ol  this  war. 

Mr.  Speight  here  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nay  s on  the 
amendint ni,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Bogby  expressed  the  hope  lliat  the  amendment 
would  not  be  adopted.  He  would  not  say  that  llie 
bill  should  be  adopted  without  ainendineiil,  because 
it  emanated  from  the  administration,  however.  But 
he  believed  it  should  be  adopted  lor  a higher  reason. 
It  was  hot  contended  by  tbe  advocate  of  these  amend- 
ments that  any  good  would  result  from  them,  but  it 
was  manliest  lliat  much  evil  might  be  the  conse- 
quence. In  all  llieir  movement*  in  regard  to  Hie 
Mexican  war,  they  were  anxious  to  lay  down  some 
difimle  mark  to  which  Mexico  mi, lit  expect  them 
logo,  and  beyond  which  they  would  march  10  lur 
ther.  But  he  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  lor 
another  reason.  This  session  ol  congress  was  more 
Hun  half  gone,  and  what  had  they  done?  For  three 
or  lour  weeks  ol  the  session,  this  body  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  ol  another  question  ol  vital 
iinporlauce.  Alter  all  tins  discussion,  Inal  bill  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  Ibis  bill  taken  up  in  its 
place,  and  all  Hie  scenes  which  were  enacted  in  re- 
gard to  the  army  bill  were  to  be  re-enacted  over  the 
loan  bill,  and  in  the  face  of  declarations  made  Irom 
day  to  day  in  every  part  of  that  chamber,  that  every 
senator  was  prepared  to  support  the  admini-tration 
in  the  prosiculion  ol  the  war,  and  he  would  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  declarations.  Fermil 
him  again  to  ask  what  had  they  done  lur  the  admin- 
istration? Had  they  given  litem  men?  No!  Money? 
No!  And  il  the  course  which  gentlemen  had  adopt 
ed  was  to  be  persisted  in,  the  session  would  run 
away  without  giving  the  administration  a single  man 
or  a dollar  in  money.  When  tne  loan  bill  was  under 
discussion  yesterday,  instead  of  gentlemen  confining 
Ihcir  attention  to  the  merits  of  llie  bill,  what  course 
did  they  pursue?  The  whole  world  looking  on,  saw 


that  the  measure  immediately  before  the  senate,  and 
requiring,  according  to  the  critical  condition  of  the 
country,  immediate  action — was  merely  a masked 
battery  for  getting  at  what? — not  the  condition  of  the 
country — not  the  condition  of  the  treasury — which 
they  were  required  to  attend  to — but  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  then^back  to  the  tarift'ol  1842,  and  to  that 
measure — odious  in  the  minds  of  their  opposition 
friends — the  sub'Treasury  act.  Was  that  the  proper 
course  for  them  to  adopt,  when  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  in  peril,  not  to  say,  in  jeopardy?  Was 
that  the  way  in  which  they  were  disposed  to  give 
the  men  and  money  lor  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  Ihe  administration  asked  for?  Were  Ihe  gen- 
tlemen in  favor  of  doing  it  promptly,  and  would  they, 
at  the  same  lime  employ  their  whole  time  in  the 
discussion  of  measures  which  had  already  passed 
that  body — passed  in  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  talented  struggles  which  had  ever  taken  place 
upon  that  floor — and  in  which  debate,  there  was  no 
man  more  prominent  or  talented,  than  the  distin- 
guished senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Evans,)  who  was 
now  in  his  eye?  But  that  measure  was  no  w disposed 
of,  and  gentlemen  were  spending  their  time,  not  in 
the  consideration  of  measures,  which  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  country  required.  They  were  ialkmg 
about  the  tariff  of  ’42,  and  Ihe  sub-treasury — Ihe  one 
of  which  had  been  repealed,  and  the  other  become 
a law.  Besides  this,  the  gentleman  occupied  a great 
deal  of  time  in  congratulating  himself  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prophecies  It  might  be  that  all  these 
prophecies  had  been  fulfilled;  but  his  friend  from 
Maine  must  know  one  thing — that  much  the  larger 
part  of  political  prophets  had  to  labor  day  and  night 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  llie  fulfilment  of 
any  prediction.  Precisely  what  had  happened  would 
happen  in  similar  cases.  Was  it  necessary  for  the 
genth-man  from  Maine,  or  the  gentleman  from  De- 
laware, to  employ  tneir  talents  in  showing  mat  the 
last  sands  of  the  treasury  were  running  oul?  They 
all  knew  it,  and  they  had  learned  it  Irom  higher  au- 
thority. Tne  question  was  not  wii  iner  the  treasury 
was  empty,  but  how  to  replenish  it.  They  kuew  it 
was  empty,  or  bout  becoming  so.  All  admitted  the 
fact  that  they  wanted  money,  but  how  did  they  pro- 
pose to  get  it?  The  only  mode  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  government  had  recommended,  ft  was 
such  a mode  as  individuals  would  resort  to  when  in 
want  If  the  government  and  its  supporters  had  not 
advised  ihe  best  means  of  eflecting  the  object,  he 
would  ask  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  strenuous  in 

opposing  this  plan  to  bring  forward  a better  one. 

1.1  they  preferred  a direct  lax,  or  would  only  be  sa- 
1 1- tied  w ith  a revival  ol  the  laritl  ol  1842,  lie  would 
only  say  that  their  hopes  were  as  Iran  as  a spider’s 

web.  Tbe  tariff  oi  1842  would  hut  be  revived 

that  of  1846  wi  uid  not  be  repealed.  Gentlemen 
could  noi  expect  it.  Hence  gentlemen  would  effect 
nothing  by  holding  up  the  benefit  ol  ’.he  one,  or  me 
fancied  evil  of  the  other.  Bui  it  could  not  be  lliat 
there  would  be  this  difference  of  opinion  if  all  heaits 
were  earnestly  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  belore  them.  Did  not  gentlemen  see  that, 
by  advocating  the  revival  ol  llie  larift  ol  1842,  they 
were  engaged  upon  the  wrong  sidt?  Conlu  tney  be 
blind  to  ihe  lact  that  a sliuggle  had  been  going  on  in 
all  countries  in  which  the  system  ol  low  duties  had 
triumphed,  and  which  was  likely  to  triumph  in  this 
country?  Why,  were  they  to  accommouale  their 
plans,  lur  raising  this  loan,  to  the  banks  and  capital- 
ists of  this  country.  Did  banks  or  capitalists 
ever  furnish  loans  unless  it  was  made  their  in- 
terest m do  so?  He  asked  again  il  they  were  to  be 
Iran. melted  in  the  passage  ol  this  measure  at  every 
step?  If  gentlemen  were  to  contend  Ihat  il  was 
lundainenlally  wrong,  why  riot  bring  forward  a bet- 
ter one?  Tney  would  not  give  them  their  plan.  He 
called  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  the  country  to  let 
them  have  theirs?  If  ihe  design  ol  gentlemen  was 

to  embarrass  the  movements  ot  the  administration 

to  procrastinate  the  war — how  could  they  do  il  more 

effectually  than  by  the  course  Lhey  were  pursuing? 

The  senator  from  Connecticut  had  said  that  his  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  was  that  this  power  to  reissue  tbe 
notes  was  to  be  for  two  years  and  a half  alter,  when? 
Did  he  know  when  the  war  would  end?  Did  he 
wish  them  to  say  when,  and  thus  to  induce  Mexico 
to  say,  “we’ll  wait  till  the  treasury  ol  the  American 
government  is  exhausted?”  That  was  the  eliecl  of 
Ins  argument.  Was  that  amendment  then  calculat- 
ed to  answer  any  portion  of  the  demands  of  the 
public  interests?  fie  could  not  see  how.  He  hoped, 
therelore,  that  this  measure  would  be  adopted  w ith- 
out the  amendment,  and  th.il  when  it  should  have 
been  thus  disposed  of,  that  the  other  important  mea- 
sure— Hie  army  bill,  would  be  taken  up  and  promptly 
di-posed  of. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas 
and  nays,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Cilley, 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  -Evans,  Greene,  Huntington, 
Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  La  , Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 23- 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Cass,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Lewis,  Mason,  Niles,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Speight,  Stur- 
geon, Turney,  Wescott,  and  Yulee — 28. 

Mr.  Evans  then  addressed  the  chair— 1 venture  to 
move  an  amendment,  which  1 have  thought — 

Mr.  Bagby  I do  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Evans.  1 say  1 propose  an  amendment,  though 
at  the  same  time  1 run  the  hazard  of  incurring  the 
censure  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber. This,  he  continued,  was  a bill  to  raise  a loan 
by  issuing  treasury  notes,  and  he  believed  had  been 
strongly  denounced.  It  seemed  very  important  that 
all  bills  of  this  kind  should  be  very  guarded  and  re- 
stricted. He  could  not  say  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  seemed  to  him  sufficiently  guarded  and  re- 
stricted. These  treasury  notes  were  to  be  redeema- 
ble in  three  different  modes.  First,  they  were  pay- 
able at  maturity.  Second,  they  were  then  receiva- 
ble for  all  public  dues.  Third,  the  secretary  was 
authorised  at  any  time  he  pleased  to  buy  them  at 
par.  In  the  treasury  note  bill  of  1837 — that  origi- 
nal of  all  treasury  notes — they  were  not  reissuable 
after  redemption;  and  great  resistance  was  made  at 
that  time  to  the  proposal  of  conferring  this  power 
upon  the  secretary.  At  the  next  session  of  congress, 
he  said,  he  could  not  get  along  without  that  power, 
for  he  collected  all  his  revenues  in  treasury  notes. — 
At  the  second  session  of  of  congress,  when  that  bill 
was  passed,  a law  was  made  making  them  reissua 
ble  when  they  came  in.  That  was  one  objection, 
but  the  12th  section  of  this  bill  went  further  than 
that.  In  lieu  of  the  notes  which  might  be  redeemed, 
it  provided  that  other  notes  might  be  issued;  so  that 
the  secretary  might  reissue  them  under  whatever 
circumstances  they  were  redeemed;  whereas  his  own 
puipose  was,  that  when  the  secretary  made  a re- 
demption of  those  notes  involuntarily  on  his  part,  he 
might  have  power  of  issuing  them  again.  It  was 
never  intended  to  give  him  the  power  of  redeeming 
the  notes  out  of  the  treasury,  and  then  reissuing 
them.  Let  them  see,  then,  tne  danger  of  the  provi- 
sion. There  «as  a treasury  note  then — it  might  be 
below  par — approaching  the  period  of  its  redemp- 
tion. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  might  go  and 
purchase  that  note,  and  pay  it,  and  put  it  out  the 
very  next  day.  Why  should  he  do  it?  He  might  at 
any  time  be  taking  in  these  notes  under  the  provi 
sions  of  the  8lh  and  12th  sections  taken  together, 
and  the  very  next  day  be  issuing  them  again.  He 
was  very  willing  to  give  him  the  power  to  put  out 
those  notes  which  might  come  in  through  the  custom 
house;  but  he  would  not  give  him  the  power  to  pur- 
chase them  at  maturity  whenever  he  pleased,  and 
put  them  out  the  next  day.  He  therefore  proposed, 
in  the  12th  section,  to  strike  out  the  word  “redeem- 
ed,” and  insert  the  words  “received  in  payment  of 
public  dues  prior  to  their  maturity;”  and  in  the  8th 
section  to  strike  out  the  clause  giving  the  secretary 
the  power  to  purchase  the  notes  at  par.  There  was 
no  necessity  tor  that  part.  They  never  would  be  in 
a situation  to  need  it;  and  it  might  pul  in  a power  to 
purchase  notes,  not  worth  par,  if  the  secretary  wish- 
ed it,  lor  the  sake  of  favoring  the  holders  thereof, 
and  then  putting  them  out  the  very  next  day. 

Mr.  Cass  said,  he  rose  to  express  the  sincere  hope, 
that  this  bill  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  it 
might  be  allowed  to  pass  without  having  any  other 
proposition  attached  to  it.  The  crises  of  the  coun- 
try was  inevitable;  and  their  hesitancy  to  meet  it, 
would  injure  them  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
had  this  morning  taken  the  tiouble  to  compare  this 
act  w ith  the  acts  for  a similar  purpose  of  1814,  and 
1837 — and  he  might  have  continued  the  investigation 
with  the  intermediate  acts,  but  it  was  unnecessary — 
and  he  found  in  those  acts  substantially  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  one.  There  were  some  changes, 
but  they  were  unimportant,  and  all  the  acts  went 
upon  the  same  general  principles — all  guarded  the 
treasury  in  the  same  general  way.  He  repeated  the 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  bill  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  substantially  as  it  had  passed  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. He  would  remark  that  this  was  a 
complicated  and  difficult  subject — this  subject  of  the 
revenue — this  subject  of  providing  lor  contribulions 
to  the  public  treasury — it  was  a vast  and  complicat- 
ed subject  and  he  was  well  aware  that  they  could 
not  propose  any  bill,  in  which  ingenious  and  able 
men  wuuld  not  find  some  prospective  difficulty — 
some  tancied  injury  to  the  public,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  avoid  it.  What  should  they  do  then? 

Let  them  go  back  to  the  dictates  ol  experience 

'i  hey  would  then  sec  that  the  loan  was  necessary — - 


How  should  they  get  it?  The  president  had  told 
them.  There  was  no  man  among  them — he  had  list- 
ened with  great  pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  from  Maine — there  was  no  man  among 
them  who  understood  the  subject  better  than  he  did. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that,  with  his  knowledge, 
he  might  not  find  some  difficulty  in  any  bill  which 
might  be  proposed.  Fie  did  not,  therefore,  hazard 
the  assertion  of  saying  that  some  of  the  objections 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  might  not  be  so  well 
founded  that  he  might  not  make  better.  He  sub- 
mitted to  geatlemen  whether  it  was  not  better  to 
take  the  bill  as  it  had  stood  from  1814  down  to  the 
present,  time,  than  to  procrastinate  with  the  hope  of 
making  a better  one.  He  would  not  delay  the  se- 
nate long;  yet  there  were  some  remarks  which  he 
wished  to  make.  A good  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  levying  of  a specific  tax,  to  which  he  might  re- 
fer. But  the  administration  was  responsible  for  the 
loan.  They  had  told  them  they  would  get  it  upon 
terms  to  which  they  would  willingly  submit. 

Mr.  Evans.  No! 

Mr.  Cass-  No,  says  the  honorable  gentleman. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  do  you  find  it? 

Mr.  Cass.  In  the  terms  of  the  call  for  it  by  the 
administration.  They  might  fail  to  get  it,  but  they 
had  good  reason  to  expect  it.  Circumstances  might, 
however,  overrule  events  so  that  they  would  not  get 
it.  He  knew  that  during  the  progress  ol  financial 
difficulties  in  England  it  became  necessary  to  com- 
bine every  loan  with  a specific  tax.  Why?  Because 
that  country  was  over  loaded  with  expenses — in  the 
midst  of  a tremendous  war — a war  almost  against  the 
whole  civilized  world — with  a debt  out  ot  all  manner 
of  proportion. 

Hence  itbecame  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  the 
measures  referred  to.  But  did  any  man  believe  that 
the  faith  of  this  great  nation  was  not  sufficient  to 
raise  these  twenty-three  millions?  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity even  for  laying  a tax  upon  tea  and  coffee 
simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  this  act.  They 
could  easily  get  it  without.  They  had  paid  off  two 
debts,  and  they  could  p.iy  off  another.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  levy  any  tax  which  the  administration 
might  deem  necessary — within  the  limits  of  a whole- 
some discretion,  of  course — for  the  prosecution  of 
the  ivar;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  there  was  any 
senator  among  them — he  did  not  believe  there  was 
one — who  believed  that  such  a tax  would  not  meet 
a ready  support  (rom  the  country  — he  believed  they 
entirely  underrated  the  patriotism  of  the  peoole.  He 
believed  that  when  the  exertions  of  the  country 
were  called  out  by  a just  and  neeessary  war,  the 
people  were  prepared  to  submit  to  any  measure 
which  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase  the 
revenues.  He  was  willing,  therefore,  to  vote  for 
any  tax  which  might  be  found  necessary;  but  the 
honorable  senator  Irom  Maine — if  he  rightly  recol- 
lected him — said  on  yesterday  that  they  had  thrown 
away  taxes  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine,  and  sundry  other 
articles.  How  thrown  it  away?  They  had  left  them 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  That  was  all  the 
throwing  away  which  there  had  been.  But  the  re- 
marks of  the  honorable  gentleman,  yesterday,  seem- 
ed to  convey  a reproach  to  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  he  considered  it  a spirit  of  self-contradic- 
tion that  he  had  ever  found  and  asked  for  a loan  now, 
when  he  had  said  in  his  annual  report  that  he  should 
not  want  it  until  early  in  the  spring.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  early  in  the  spring?  Some  five  or 
six  weeks  only.  Was  that  too  much  time  to  take  for 
procuring  the  loan?  The  words  of  the  secretary 
were,  that  “the  first  part  of  the  loan  should  be  ne- 
gotiated early  in  the  spring.”  Early  in  the  spring. 
He  now  appealed  to  them  to  pass  that  bill,  in  order 
to  get  the  loan  early  in  the  spring.  They  were  now 
passing  the  bill  to  get  it.  He  was  afraid,  if  they 
procrastinated  much  farther,  that  it  would  be  late  in 
the  spring,  or  anvanced  in  the  summer,  before  he 
would  gel  it.  He  was  afraid  that  procrastination 
was  a part  of  the  difficulty  with  them.  As  to  the 
estimates  of  the  secretary,  all  that  he  could  do  was 
to  make  an  approximation  to  the  estimates.  The 
territories  of  the  country  had  been  increased  since 
those  estimates  were  made.  His  sphere  of  action 
had  been  enlarged.  A war  was  to  be  carried  on. — 
How,  then,  could  they  hold  him  responsible  for 
mathematical  accuracy  in  making  the  estimates?  It 
was  not  within  the  bounds  of  human  reason  to  ex- 
pect it.  Even  Pitt,  and  the  most  distinguished  finan- 
ciers of  their  own  country,  could  not  come  within 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  necessary  expenses. 
This  whole  subject  might  be  summed  up  in  one 
word,  and  that  word  contained  all  the  apology  which 
was  necessary — they  were  now  engaged  in  a war. 
They  had  now  authorised  it  to  be  prosecuted,  and  to 
prosecute  it  required  men  and  means.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  no  remedy  before  them  but  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  but,  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  war,  he  doubled  whether  they  could  tell 


the  president  precisely  how  he  could  carry  it  on.  He 
doubted  exceedingly  whether  they  could  say  to  the 
president  that  he  must  carry  on  the  war  in  such  and 
such  a manner.  War  brought  with  it  certain  con- 
stitutional incidents.  Now,  he  recollected  very  well 
that  a certain  honorable  gentleman  not  then-in  hia 
seat,  but  still  a member  of  that  body,  warned  them 
of  the  consequences  of  their  eternal  talking  about 
peace — that  the  sending  minister  after  minister  would 
only  be  mistaken  by  the  Mexican  people — that  they 
would  attribute  the  good  intentions  of  the  United 
States  to  weakness,  and  that  the  consequence  would 
be  that  the  settlement  would  be  greatly  procrastinat- 
ed. It  appeared  that  had  actually  been  the  result. 
He,  (Mr.  C.)  was  prepared  at  any  lime  to  discuss 
the  project  of  withdrawing  the  troops  and  blockad- 
ing the  coasts  of  Mexico.  He  thought  it  could  be 
shown  that  such  a proposition  could  never  be  re- 
ceived— that  it  would  disgrace  and  dishonor  the  coun- 
try, and  inevitably  lead  to  a protracted  war.  Mexico 
had  actually  nailed  her  colors  to  the  mast.  What 
w-as  to  be  expected  from  such  propositions?  They 
were  not  remedies — they  would  remedy  nothing. — 
They  were  not  even  palliatives.  They  were  provo- 
cations. They  would  provoke  the  wonder  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world  and  raise  the  hopes  of  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  It  would  look  as  if  the  United  States 
were  halting  in  their  opinion,  as  though  they  had  un- 
dertaken a task  which  it  was  beyond  their  power  to 
accomplish.  It  was  his  opinion  that  nothing  remained 
for  the  U.  Stales  but  a vigorous,  prompt,  straight- 
forward, old-fashioned  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Mangum.  Will  the  honorable  senator  permit 
me  to  interrupt  him  for  a moment?  The  senator  has 
remaiked  that  we  are  indirectly  manifesting  a hesi- 
tation of  purpose  or  opinion.  I desire  to  know  whe- 
ther that  remaik  was  made  in  reference  to  all  the 
gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Cass  would  answer,  most  distinctly,  that  such 
an  idea  never  entered  into  his  mind.  He  trusted  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  knew 
him  better. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I merely  wished  to  obviate  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  misconception. 

Mr.  Cass  had  be>  n merely  speaking  to  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  abroad.  He  hoped  the 
explanation  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Maagum-  Certainly  sir. 

Mr.  Cass  would  repeat,  then,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  old  fashioned  mode  was  the  only  proper  way 
in  which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Mangum,  (from  his  seat.)  Yes — yes — we  go 
for  that! 

Mr.  Cass  proceeded.  Tne  honorable  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  in  his  expose,  yesterday, 
had  made  only  one  remark  with  which  he  (Mr.  C.) 
did  not  agree.  He,  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  want  a com- 
mander-in-chief to  be  accompanied  by  any  travelling 
peace  commission.  The  United  States  had  fulfilled 
their  uuty  to  humanity,  and  the  world,  in  reference 
to  this  war.  Let  them  now  fulfil  their  duty  to  them- 
selves. Mexico  knew  how  she  could  get  peace.  She 
had  exhibited  a stubbornness  which  must  be  met  by 
force.  If  she  wanted  peace  she  knew  how  to  obtain 
it  at  once.  But  every  generous  step  taken  by  the  U. 
States  had  been  misrepresented  by  Mexico  into  a 
halting  of  opinion.  If  the  U.  States  sent  a minister  of 
peace,  Mexico  regarded  the  proceeding  as  an  ex- 
pression of  timidity?  If  the  United  States  met  her 
half  way,  Mexico  objected  that  the  agent  was  called 
a minister  and  not  a commissioner!  In  conclusion  he 
had  only  to  express  the  hope  that  the  bill  would  pass, 
and  pass  speedily. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  then  rose  and  said  that  insinua- 
tions had  been  thrown  out  as  if  somebody  in  that 
chamber  was  opposed  to  a vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  did  not  like  to  return  recrimination  for 
recrimination.  He  did  not  not  like  to  engage  in  a 
war  ol  words  with  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chamber,  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  coun- 
try to  examine  the  proceedings  of  that  body  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report  published  daily  to  the  world, 
and  then  pronounce  whether  there  was  aught  to 
justify  that  insinuation.  The  gentleman  talked  about 
a vigorous  prosecution;  of  the  war,  and  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  Michigan  spoke  of  an  old  fash- 
ioned prosecution  of  the  war.  That  honorable  senator 
appeared  to  think  that  somebody  or  other  had  de- 
viated from  the  course  which  he  had  proposed  and 
recommended.  Now,  suppose  they  inquire  for  a mo- 
ment who  it  was  that  possessed  the  power  of  bringing 
forward  and  passing  measures  in  that  body?  Not  the 
minority!  The  majority  had  the  inception  of  all  these 
measures,  and  could  pass  them  at  any  time  according 
to  its  pleasure,  it  had  the  majority  of  all  the  com- 
mittees in  that  body.  It  had  introduced  what  mea- 
sures it  had  thought  proper  lor  tiie  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  But  at  what  stage  ot  the  session  had 
these  measures  been  brought  forward?  Who  was  it — 
if  any  one  there  was — who  had  delayed  a vigorous 
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prosecution  of  the  war  by  censurable  hesitation  and 
opposition?  Why,  two  thirds  of  the  session  had  now 
passed  away,  and  a measure  was  before  them  for 
raising  twenty  eight  millions  of  dollars  by  treasury 
notes,  and  at  the  same  advanced  period  a measure 
was  before  them  for  the  raising  of  ten  regiments  of 
regulars  and  volunteers.  Why  was  it — he  put  it  to 
the  country — why  was  it  that  this  great  measure 
with  the  gentleman  opposite  told  them  was  indispen- 
sable for  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  had  been 
brought  forward  only  at  such  a late  period  of  the  ses 
sion?  Who  had  delayed  it  till  that  moment?  Would 
anybody  believe  that  the  minority  in  that  body  had 
preven  ted  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  from  bring- 
ing forward  those  measures  at  an  earlier  period? — 
Would  anybody  believe  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  minority  to  prevent  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  from  bringing  forward  those  measures  at  their 
own  time?  Why  he  (Mr.  C)  undertook  to  say  that 
gentlemen  opposite  had  brought  forward  the  bill  to 
augment  the  regular  force  at  such  an  advanced  period 
of  the  session,  that  if  it  were  passed,  it  could  have 
no  effect  cn  the  present  campaign  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mangvm,  (in  his  seat.)  Certainly,  it  must  be 
unavailable. 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  additional  force  to  be  raised 
could  not  reach  Mexico  till  after  the  vomito  had  set 
in. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  (in  his  seat.)  You  mean  the  pre- 
osnt  campaign? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Of  course;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
facts  staring  them  full  in  the  face,  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  twitted  him  (Mr.  C.)  and  his  friends 
with  preventing  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war! 
If  blame  were  to  rest  anywhere,  it  would  rest  on  the 
heads  of  those  whose  duty  it  was,  and  who  had  the 
power,  too,  to  bring  forward  that  measure  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  And  with  regard  to  the  measure — that 
now  immediately  before  the  senate — who  had  delay- 
ed its  introduction  or  passage?  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  brought  it  forward,  when,  as  he  had  already  re- 
marked two  thirds  of  the  session  had  passed  away; 
and  yet  they  now  stood  lecturing  the  mirority  be- 
cause the  bill  had  not  iristanter  been  passed  and  made 
a law?  They  were  not  willing  to  allow  the  minority 
even  two  days  to  discuss  the  subject!  He  (Mr.  C.) 
doubted  not  the  sincerity  of  honorable  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  when  they  undertook  to  say  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  a prosecution  of  the  war,  nor  would 
he  permit  any  man  to  doubt  h 13  sincerity  when  he 
made  similar  declarations.  It  certainly  had  not 
been  his  fault  that  these  measures  had  been  brought 
forward  at  that  late  stage  of  the  session.  He  had 
done  nothing  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  debate. — 
And  then,  with  regard  to  the  course  taken  by  his 
friends,  he  appealed  to  the  recollection  of  all  whe- 
ther gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  since  the  bill 
bad  been  introduced,  had  not  consumed  morB  time 
than  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  chamber  had  in  the 
investigation  of  this  new  measure?  Let  them  mea- 
sure the  speeches  which  had  been  made  by  the  hour 
glass,  or  yard  stick,  or  any  other  known  rule  which 
could  be  adopted,  and  he  challenged  contradiction  of 
the  assertion  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
had  taken  more  time  than  the  minority  had  in  debat- 
ing this  subject.  But  he  blamed  no  man,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  for  slating  Ins  opinions  on  a mea- 
sure of  such  acknowledged  and  obvious  importance. 
He  was  thankful  to  every  senator  for  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  could  communicate  in  regard  to 
this  great  measure;  and  notwithstanding  all  insinua- 
tions  from  any  quarter  in  regard  to  that  thing  of 
delating  great  measures  of  the  administration,  he 
should  wail  patiently,  as  long  as  any  senator  on  that 
floor  said  he  could  amend  that  bill,  or  make  it  really 
better  for  the  country.  He  hoped  that  the  honorable 
senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Evans,]  and  his  friend  Irom 
Connecticut,  [Mr.  Huntington,]  who  had  engaged  in 
the  discussion,  would  not  be  deterred,  by  any  rt- 
maiks  of  the  character  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
from  pressing  all  amendments  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, were  necessary  for  the  alteration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  bill,  il  they  thought  it  was  in  their 
power  to  amend  it,  let  them  lake  all  the  lime  neces 
sary,  and  he  should,  for  01  e,  be  happy  to  hear  them, 
and  so  also,  as  he  believed,  would  the  senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bagby  then  rose,  and  said  that  it  appeared  he 
had  been  guilty  unintentionally  of  administering  a 
rebuke  to  certain  honorable  senators.  He  disclaimed 
all  such  intention.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge in  the  language  of  rebuke  or  complaint  with 
- regard  to  the  conduct  of  any  gentleman  in  that  body. 
Pie  did  not  conceive  that  any  of  the  lime  of  the  body 
bad  been  prodigally  wasted.  For  himself,  he  had 
had  up  to  that  lime,  satisfied  himself  by  simply  vot 
i.ig,  without  trespassing  on  the  time  of  the  senate  by 
any  remaiks.  Yet  he  was  not  in  the  habit  ol  mea- 
suring time;  and  he  stated  it  explicitly,  when  up  be- 


fore, that  he  did  not  question  the  sincerity  of  decla- 
rations on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  because 
they  had  been  made;  but  he  said  then,  and  said  now, 
that  if  their  declarations — to  which  he  gave  full  cre- 
dence— had  not  be  made,  he  should  have  been  una- 
ble to  account  for  the  delay  which  had  attended  this, 
and  similar  important  measures;  and  it  was  wholly 
immaterial  to  him  from  what  side  of  the  chamber, 
or  what  portion  of  the  chamber  that  the  delay  pro- 
ceeded, the  effect  upon  the  condition  of  public  allairs 
and  the  country  was  precisely  the  same,  whether  the 
delay  was  intentional  or  unintentional.  He  charged 
no  gentleman  there  with  being  opposed  to  the  prose 
cution  of  this  war.  But  there  was  one  thing  which 
could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any  gentle- 
man, and  especially  of  his  friend  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.  Clayton],  Although  they  had  been  told  from 
day  to  day  that  honorable  gentlemen  were  in  favor 
of  voting  all  the  men  and  all  the  money  necessary 
for  a prosecution  of  the  war,  yet  up  to  that  time,  he 
asked,  how  had  Ihese  declarations  been  followed  up 
by  acts?  With  all  the  good  intentions  of  gentlemen 
and  he  did  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those  inten- 
tions— he  asked  if  they  had  added  one  man  to  the 
service — one  dollar  to  the  treasury?  But  the  re- 
mark he  was  about  to  make  was  this:  although  it 
was  admitted  to  be  a just  war,  and  one  for  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  which  congress  should  provide 
ample  means,  yet  ever  and  anon  they  heard  signifi- 
cant allusions  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  Gentlemen 
folded  their  arms  and  said,  “We  will  support  you  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  we  will  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  now  about  the  causes  of  the  war.” 
He  thought  that  if  the  causes  of  the  war  did  not  jus- 
tify it — if  it  were  an  unjust  war,  it  would  be  still 
more  unjust  in  its  consequences,  and  he  for  one 
would  not  vote  for  a man  or  a dollar  for  the  prose- 
cution of  a war  which  had  begun  in  injustice.  He 
would  not  make  bad  worse.  He  would  not  make 
what  was  unjust  in  the  beginning,  enormity  in  the 
end.  But  he  did  not  rebuke  any  one.  He  intended 
to  complain  of  nobody.  In  a course  of  five  years  in 
this  body,  (said  the  honorable  senator,)  1 have  neither 
attempted  nor  designed,  nor  should  1 ever  treat  any 
member  of  this  body  with  the  slightest  disrespect, 
least  of  all  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware. 
1 treat  him  with  disrespect!  I complain  of  his  course! 
I complain  of  the  course  of  any  honorable  senator! — 
What  right  have  1 to  complain?  Should  not  1,  above 
all  others,  satisfy  myself  with  a conscientious  dis- 
charge of  my  own  duty  without  turning  lecturer  to 
the  gray  heads  and  venerable  experience  of  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  this  chamber?  1 have  not 
presumed  to  engage  in  any  such  a task.  Although  1 
have  not  done  that,  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  1 
have  done,  and  that  1 shall  continue  to  do.  1 have 
expressed,  and  shall  continue  to  express,  fully,  the 
impressions  made  upon  tne,  from  day  to  day,  by 
what  transpires  in  this  chamber.  If  1 thought  this 
war  wrong,  I would  not  give  you  a dollar  to  carry  it 
on.  I would  unite  in  no  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
country  to  draw  sword  and  shoulder  musket  in  its 
prosecution.  But  I meant  no  disrespect  to  any  gen- 
tleman in  this  chamber.  1 am  entirely  unconscious 
of  intending  any  disrespect.  I meant  merely  to  ex- 
press my  own  vie-'S,  and  would  be  the  last  man  to 
withhold  from  others  the  privilege  of  expressing  their 
views  to  the  fullest  extent.  I certainly  claim  no  pe- 
culiar privilege  for  myself. 

Mr.  Mungum  next  addressed  the  senate.  He  said 
he  would  not  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  senate. 
But  /line  illce  tachrynue?  The  senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bagby]  did  not  advert  to  the  distinction  that 
when  the  country  was  engaged  in  war — whatever 
the  cause — whatever  the  blunders — whatever  the 
want  of  foresight — whatever  the  lack  of  wisdom 
which  had  placed  the  country  in  that  position — it 
was  still  the  country’s  war,  and  they  must  stand  or 
fall  by  the  country!  They  stood  up  for  the  country. 
They  no  longer  had  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war. 
It  was  now  war!  war! — nothing  but  a vigorous  and  a 
terrible  war,  which  was  likely  to  bring  peace  to  the 
country.  He  thought  that  the  period  was  past  when 
they  could  hope  for  any  arrangement — any  adjust- 
ment of  this  ditliculty,  unless  by  putting  forth  the 
whole  resources  of  the  country,  if  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  bring  il  to  an  honorable  and  peaceful  termi- 
nation. He  believed  that  was  the  sentiment  which 
animated  the  members  on  his  side  of  the  senate 
chamber.  Much  as  they  deplored  the  war — firmly 
as  they  believed  that  the  war  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed by  a proper  degree  of  forecast  and  wisdom — yet 
the  country  was  involved,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  involved,  and  they  could  never  com- 
promise the  country’s  honor,  or  jeopard  the  country’s 
rights  by  any  inaction  or  any  half-measures.  Jt  was 
said  that  speedy  action  was  required.  This  bill  had 
been  under  consideration  at  two  sittings  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  this  day  was  the  second  silling.  The  bill 
for  raising  the  ten  regiments  had  been  under  consi- 


deration much  longer  than  he,  in  his  poor  judgmen1’ 
thought  at  all  necessary.  But,  by  reverting  to  the 
progress  of  that  debate,  with  the  various  amendment* 
— the  various  processes  interposed  for  arresting  a fi* 
nal  vote  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  found  they  ori- 
ginated mainly  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber. — 
A definite  vote  could  have  been  taken  on  Friday 
night  last  but  for  the  amendments  proposed  from  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber. 

Ji  senator.  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  jyiangum.  Yes — the  vote  might  have  been 
taken  on  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  amendments 
which  were  presented  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber! He  did  not  recollect  that  any  amendment  was 
offered  on  his  Side  of  the  chamber,  calculated  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  business,  or  to  prevent  the  speedy 
and  prompt  determination  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. On  his  side  of  the  chamber  repeated  avow- 
als were  made  that  they  were  prepared  to  vote. — 
The  only  occasion  during  that  discussion  on  which 
he  (Mr.  M.)  had  occupied  the  time  of  the  senate, 
was  to  avow  his  determination  to  sit  any  length  of 
time  which  gentlemen  thought  necessary,  if  the 
matter  would  be  brought  to  a conclusion  on  the  even- 
ing on  which  that  avowal  was  made.  There  was  no 
desire  on  bis  side  of  the  chamber  to  arrest  speedy 
action.  None  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  if  anything 
indicated  delay  or  indisposition  to  speedy  action,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  il  had  not  been  evinced  on  his 
side  of  the  chamber.  In  his  poor  judgment  he  be- 
ieved  that  as  this  war  could  be  only  brought  to  a. 
termination  by  a vigorous  and  prompt  and  powerfu* 
effort,  it  should  have  been  made  earlier  in  the  ses" 
sion,  and  much  more  force  than  even  what  was  ask- 
ed for  should  be  precipitated  upon  Mexico.  He 
hoped  once  for  all  to  clear  his  skirts  of  any  imputa- 
tion of  throwing  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  efforts  of  the  administration — to  use  the  slang 
phrase  of  the  time — ‘to  conquer  a peace.’  He  went 
further.  He  desired  to  express,  and  on  a more  fitting 
occasion  than  the  present  he  should  express,  some 
views  upon  the  general  subject.  But  he  understood 
from  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  that  a day’s  delay  would  be  pernicious  to  the 
public  interest.  He  should  not  advert  to  the  rapidi- 
ty— the  hair-trigger  rapidity  with  which  this  great 
measure  had  passed  the  other  house.  It  was  the 
habit  of  the  senate  to  deliberate.  It  had  hitherto 
been  the  habit  of  the  senate  to  consider  great  propo- 
sitions. And  when  the  greatest  measure  of  the  ses- 
sion did  not  pass  at  a single  silling,  were  they  to  sit 
there  and  listen  to  imputations — which,  however 
courteously  expressed,  were  still  imputations?  Were 
they  therefore  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  lash  di- 
rect, though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  a knotted  thong? 
They  did  not  want  any  protracted  discussion  on  that 
subject  on  his  side  of  the  chamber.  The  briefest 
expositions  had  thus  far  been  made  of  the  amend- 
ments which  had  been  offered.  If  the  debate  should 
be  prolonged,  he  apprehended  that  it  would  be  pro- 
longed by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber. As  for  himself  he  was  now  prepared  to  vote  on 
every  proposition  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Speight  then  rose  and  said  that  he  did  not  de- 
sign to  pariicipale  in  the  debate,  but  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate  to  the  amendment  before  them 
and  should  content  himself  with  remarking  that  he 
considered  that,  if  adopted,  that  amendment  would 
be  fatal  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  law.  The 
intention  of  the  law  was  to  keep  out  in  circulation 
the  amount  of  treasury  notes  to  be  issued  over  and 
above  the  other  resources  of  the  government.  Well 
any  law  or  any  amendment  which  went  to  curtail 
that  would  be  fatal  to  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The 
remark  of  the  senator  from  Maine  with  respect  to 
the  law  hitherto  issuing  treasury  notes,  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  case.  The  present  was  a war  mea- 
sure. He  was  ready  to  vote,  and  if  any  other 
speeches  were  made,  it  would  not  be  by  him,  any 
farther  than  the  briefest  explanation  of  his  views  on 
amendments  which  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  Evans  then  rose  and  said,  that  the  matter  be- 
fore the  senate,  was,  he  believed,  the  amendment 
which  had  been  offered  by  himself.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  had  spoken  at  length;  but  none  of 
them,  he  was  sorry  to  say  had  spoken  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  in- 
deed gave  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  bill  snould 
pass  instantly,  by  discussing  matters  with  which  the 
bill  had  not  the  slightest  connexion.  That  gentle- 
men had  evidently  come  with  a speech  prepared  in 
answer  to  some  desultory  remarks  which  he  [Mr.  E.] 
had  been  obliged  to  make  yesterday,  but  which  the 
honorable  senator  had  yet  deemed  worthy  of  his 
calm  scrutiny  and  studied  examination  in  a prepared 
reply!  And  then  he  (Mr.  E.)  was  told  that  if  a sin- 
gle syllable  was  uttered  in  explanation  of  his  amend- 
ment, or  what  he  had  said  before,  he  would  be  tak- 
ing part  with  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Badger.  Giving  them  “aid  and  comfort!” 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

We  have  not  been  without  the  usual  supply  during 
the  week,  of  "rumors  of  battles,”  perils,  and  predic- 
aments as  well  of  "glorious  achievements.”  The 
most  prominent  was  a story  "brought  by  reliable  au- 
thority,” direct  from  Saltillo,  that  a battle  had  been 
fought, — the  when,  or  where,  not  given, — and  the 
with  whom  was  a disputed  point.  It  lay  between 
Generals  Taylor,  Patterson  or  Quitman — the  result, 
was  a victory,  of  course,  but  it  was  one  those  equiv- 
ocal kind  of  victories  after  which  the  victor  finds  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  The  whole  story  was  untrue. — 
General  Taylor  has  reached  Victoria*  where  he 
found  General  Quitman  quietly  in  “occupation.” — 
and  General  Patterson  was  on  his  march  by  the 
road  which  passes  from  Matamoros  to  Victoria, 
nearer  the  last.  The  whole  force  at  Victoria  will 
then  he  over  7000.  General  Scott  was  on  his  way 
to  Tampico  to  take  command  of  the  whole.  The 
additional  regiments  of  volunteers  which  have  been 
organized  from  the  several  slates  are  most  of  them 
now  being  embarked  lor  the  seat  of  war,  and 
also  some  of  our  heaviest  as  well  as  many  of  our 
light  ships  are  now  under  orders  for  the  Gulfh — and 
transports  are  loading  at  various  ports  with  muni- 
tions. Everything  on  one  hand  looks  like  formidaole 
war. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  directed  by  the  cabi- 
net at  Washington,  and  under  which  Gen’l.  Taylor 
was  ordered  to  terminate  the  armistice  and  advance 
upon  Saltillo,  San  Luis,  &c.,  has,  at  the  representa- 
tion ol  General  Taj  lor  and  the  officers  who  acted 
under  him  at  Moulerey,  been  entirely  changed.  All 
idea  ot  approaching  the  city  of  Mexico  in  that  di- 
rection has  been  abandoned,  and  the  plan  of  attemp- 
ting the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico  recom- 
mended by  General  Taylor,  was  adopted.  General 
Scott  was  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith, concentrated 
the  forces  destined  far  the  object,  and  to  take  com- 
mana.  He  had  not  lime  to  reach  his  destination, 
however,  belore  another  project  and  another  com- 
mander is  proposed  by  the  cabinet,  and  is  strenuous- 
ly advocated  m congress.  We  are  assured  that  an- 
other effort  is  to  be  made  to  pass  a bill  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Lieutenant  General,  for  the  purpose 
ol  superseding  Ihe  officers  now  in  the  field,  ll  we 
understand  the  scheme  rightly  the  object  is  lor  con- 
gress llsell,  though  certain  Commissioners  that  are  lu 
go  as  aid,  to  ihe  Lieutenant  Geneial,  to  have  a share 
in  curiliolmg  ihe  campaign  and  ‘conquering  a peace.’ 
This  reminds  usairongly  ol  the  expedients  resorted  to 
by  ihe  French  convention,  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  French  revolution.  Whenever  one  of  their  Gen- 
erals was  victorious,  a party  in  the  convention,  could 
no  longer  confide  in  him,  and  finally  commissioners 
were  sent  from  the  convention  to  control  each  of 
their  armies.  Dumourier’s  famous  victory  over  the 
alles,  rendered  him  ae  object  of  suspicion,  and  three 
commissioners  were  despatched  to  control  him,  as 
preliminary  to  Ins  being  ordered  to  Paris — seeing  the 
Guillotine  at  the  end  ol  lhai  avenue,  Dumourier’s 
arrested  the  commissioners  and  like  the  Roman  Ca- 
rolianus — marched  oil  with  them  to  the  allies  to 
save  his  own  head. 

In  the  meantime  w e have  certain  inklings  again 
oi  an  attempt  to  make  pecce. 

■Mr.  Sevier,  chairman  of  the  sennte  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  in  a speech  delivered  this  week, 
inlornied  the  senate  that  Lhe  president  had  in  confi- 
dence communicated  to  said  committee  certain  doc- 
uments and  correspondence  upon  which  he  predicated 
expectations  of  effecting  a speedy  peace  with  Mexi- 
co, provided  congress  would  pass  the  bill  appropria- 
ting three  millions  of  dollars  now  before  that  body, 
and  which  will  be  seted  upon  the  ensuing  week. 

Mexican  privateering. — I he  Mexican  attempt  to 
enlist  adventurers  in  lhe  West  Indies,  and  particu- 
larly at  Cuba,  in  privateering  was  as  to  the  latter 
promptly  met  by  the  authorilies  of  that  of  island. — 
New  reports  however  are  in  circulation,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  several  "long  low  sharp  built  clippers” 
are  actually  fitting  out, — lor  some  purpose,  instead 
of  attempting  to  operate  in  the  neighboring  seas,  it  is 
intimated  that  they  will  proceed  to  remote  places — 
the  Pacific — the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas — even  the 


The  city  of  Victoria,  is  laid  down  in  very  few  of 
the  maps  we  have  examined.  B.  Lundy  who  visited 
the  city  in  1834,  and  again  in  1836,  sajs:  " The  city 
of  Victoria  is  the  capital  of  Taniaulipas,  is  situated 
about  22  deg.  deg.  50  min.  N.  lat.  63  miles  south  of 
Santander  or  Xunines,  250  miles  from  iVlatamoras, 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  that  form  the  high 
land  of  Mexico.  The  river  runs  hear  the  tow  n.  It 
was  formerly  called  Aqualio,  its  name  but  has  been 
recently  changed  to  Victoria.” 


Mediterranean  and  Baltic  are  hinted  as  being  open 
seas.  Buccaneers  it  is  known  are  always  to  be 
had. 

"The  Army  of  the  Centre.”  Our  last  accounts 
from  Gen  Wool  left  him  Dec.  26th  encamped  at  a 
strong  pass  called  Eucornation,  20  miles  south  of 
Saltillo.  Parras,  the  day  after  Gen.  Wool  left  it, 
was  occupied  by  a body  of  Mexican  cavalry. 

From  the  Pacific — a private  letter  received  at 
New  York,  from  on  board  the  Savannah  frigate, dated 
Mazatlan,  is  said  to  contain  intelligence  of  more  ter- 
ritory being  in  possession  of  our  squadron — and  that 
a bailie  had  been  fought  in  which  the  Mexicans  were 
defeated. 

“army  of  the  north.” 

Sanle  Fe,  JVbw.  29,  1846. 

About  400  of  the  Mormon  troops  left  this  place 
for  California,  under  command  of  Colonel  Cook,  on 
Sunday,  the  ISth  inst.  The  residue,  amounting  to 
about  100  men  and  23  women,  were  sent  back  to  Fort 
Puebla,  on  the  Arkansas,  by  order  of  Col.  Doniphan, 
as  the  inclemency  of  the  season  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable for  them  all  to  complete  their  march  to  the 
Pacific  this  winter.  The  Mormon  battallion  is  com- 
posed of  five  companies,  and  numbers  500  men,  25 
women  for  laundresses,  and  some  boys  and  girls. — 
They  are  all  well  drilled  troops,  and  were  apparent- 
ly in  good  condition  when  they  arrived  here,  and 
also  when  they  commenced  their  march  for  Califor- 
nia. 

The  1st  regiment  will  march  against  the  Nava- 
hoes  forthwith.  The  1st  battallion  is  already  on  the 
march.  Captain  Morin’s  company  from  Platte  is 
ordered  to  proceed  against  ihe  Apache  Indians  on 
(he  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Mora.  They  are  said 
to  have  killed  one  of  the  men  and  driven  off  some 
stock.  The  Indians  are  much  more  troublesome 
here  than  the  Mexicans.  They  sally  forth  from  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  commit  murder,  and 
carry  on  predatory  warfare  upon  the  plains,  and  so 
soon  as  an  armed  force  is  sent  against  them,  they 
fly  back  to  their  inaccessable  retreats  and  lurking 
places. 


business  circles. 

Shipments  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  provisions 
are  being  made  from  all  our  principal  ports  with  un- 
precedented activity.  Eighty  sail,  mostly  ships;  were 
loading  at  New  York  at  one  time  for  Europe  this 
week  and  about  as  many  at  New  Orleans  at  ouMast 
dales  from  thence.  And  a proportionate  numbers 
doubtless  at  other  ports.  Freights  have  seldom  been 
at  such  high  rates.  The  ship  Diana  of  Boston,  368 
tons  burthen,  we  see  was  chartered  to  porceea  to 
Philadelphia  and  load  with  flour  and  grain  for  Liver- 
pool at  7s.  6d.  per  barrel  for  flour,  and  34d.  per 
hushel  for  corn  in  sacks.  All  the  avenues  to  our  mar- 
kets are  crowded  to  ovei flowing  with  produce  to  be 
shipped.  Wagons,  the  old  fashioned  wagons,  again 
enliven  Ihe  roads  and  crowd  the  streets  as  of  old. 

ll  is  stated  that  new  customers  are  in  the  markets 
at  the  south,  that  orders  have  been  received  from 
Cuba  for  large  supplies  of  bread  >tuffs  and  provisions 
destined  for  lhe  Mexican  armies.  Let  them  make 
the  purchases,  by  all  means,  and  try  their  luck. 

The  prices  of  flour  and  wheat  quoted  last  week, 
are  fully  maintained  at  theflose  o!  the  present  week 
— a slight  reaction  having  taken  place.  Expecta- 
tion is  now  on  tip  toe  for  news  that  is  looked  lor  by 
the  Iron  Steamer  Sarah  Sands,  which  was  to  have 
left  Liverpool  on  tlie  18ih  ult.,  and  is  now  looked 
for  with  much  impatience.  She  has  the  propeller 
screws  and  is  rigged  in  the  manner  the  Great  Britain 
was. 

The  Money  Markets,  are  represented  to  be  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.  Notwithstanding  the 
passage  of  the  twenty-eight  millions  treasury  note 
and  loan  bill,  and  the  want9  of  government,  stocks 
generally  have  improved  during  the  past  week. — 
Maryland  slate  slock  has  gone  up  3j>  to  4 per  cent., 
since  Friday  last,  in  consequence  no  doubt,  of  the 
certainly  of  an  early  resumption  of  payment;  6’s  are 
now  quoted  at  83 — 5’s  sterling  bonds,  70.  Pennsyl- 
vania stocks  have  advanced  | to  1 per  cent. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  specie  brought  by 
the  Hibernia  it  is  said  was  sent  over  to  purchase  up 
exchanges  which  is  now  a very  profitable  ope- 
ration, bills  on  London  being  down  to  6|  a 7 and 
would  no  doubt  have  been  lower  but  for  this  foreign 
demand. 

The  Loan — It  is  stated  in  a New  York  paper, 
that  lhe  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  received  propo- 
sals for  twelve  millions  of  the  loan — terms  of  course 
not  mentioned.  This  would  be  as  much  as  would  be 
required  for  some  time. 

ll  the  proposition  is  made  by  our  own  capitalists, 
it  is  probablyi, accompanied  by  a condition  requiring 


a modification  of  the  sub  treasury  act; — the  whole 
of  the  specie  in  Ihe  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York 
amounts  to  a little  over  eight  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
course  the  loan  could  not  be  paid  in  coin  from  that 
community,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  four  millions  of 
treasury  notes  that  are  now  afloat. 

American  Mail  Steamers.  The  Washington,  the 
first  vessel  built  under  the  contract  with  government 
for  conveying  mails  across  the  Atlantic,  was  launch- 
en  at  New  York  on  the  31st  ult.  She  is  said  to  be  a 
splendid  specimen  of  mriatime  architecture,  and  of 
ample  dimension.  Capt  Hewitt,  late  of  the  packet  ship 
Utica,  is  to  have  command  of  her  and  expects  to  start 
on  the  first  voyage  on  the  1st  March  for  Bremen. — 
Passengers  for  England  and  France  will  be  landed 
at  Southampton,  whence  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
London  by  railroad,  or  to  Havre  or  Paris  by  steam- 
boat. 

Foreign  Paupers.  The  number  of  paupers  ad- 
mitted into  the  New  Yoik  Alms  House  on  Tuesday, 
was  54;  31  were  from  the  ship  Pacific,  and  the  bal- 
ance from  the  Metoka  and  Albany.  They  were  all 
bonded  passengers,  and  ever  since  their  arrival,  have 
been  wandering  about  the  city  almost  naked,  and 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  disease.  Among  the  pau- 
pers who  were  sent  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  Tues- 
day, was  a little  girl,  who  was  born  without  hands. 
She  was  brought  to  the  Alms  House  in  a complete 
state  of  starvation,  almost  without  clothing,  and  en- 
tirely without  shoes  or  stockings.  [N.  Y.  Express. 

The  Ship  Garrick,  bound  to  N.  York  was  beached 
on  the  night  of  ice  26th  ult.,  ten  miles  south  of  the 
Highlands;  a day  or  two  since  her  steerage  pas- 
sengers wrnre  sent  to  Y.  York,  360  in  number. 
The  Courier  & Enquirer  says:  twelve  died  on  the 
passage,  and  one  female  aged  17,  died  from  exposure 
after  the  ship  struck  the  beach.  Numbers  of  the  lit- 
tle children  were  very  thinly  clad,  and  without  stock- 
ings; four  or  five  have  their  feet  badly  frozen.  The 
citizens  at  White  Hall  very  promptly  administered 
to  their  necessities;  the  foremost  of  which,  we  are 
pleased  to  state,  were  Mr.  Walter  Tate  and  Mr. 
Ephraim  Cerby,  who  kindly  supplied  a number  of 
them  w ith  food  and  clothing.  Taken  as  a whole, we 
do  not  believe  there  ever  were  so  miserable  a set  of 
passengers  on  our  shores. 

Printing  of  the  thirtieth  congress.  "The  board 
of  officers,  to  w hom  the  duty  is  assigned  by  law, 
yesterday  awarded  the  contract  for  the  first  four 
classes  of  the  printing  of  the  next  congress  to  Mes- 
srs. Wendell  and  Benthuysen,  of  Albany,  New  Yoik, 
and  the  fifth  claas  to  Messrs.  Tippln  & Streeper,  of 
Pennsylvania — these  gentlemen  having  been  the 
lowest  bidders  for  the  work.”  [Wat.  Int. 


New  Jersey.—  V.  S.  senator.  The  legislature  of  N. 
Jersey,  in  joint  meeting  on  the  21st  ult.,  elected  Jacob 
W.  Miller  senator  to  congress- for  six  years  from  March 
4,  1847.  The  vote  was  for  Miller,  whig,  49,  G.  D.  Wall, 
loco  23.  Majoiity  26. 

Virginia.—  The  right  of  way.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
Ohio  section  of  the  state,  are  making  another  zealous 
effort  to  obtain  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of 
said  railroad  to  the  Ohio.  The  measure  proposed  now, 
occupes  the  attention  ol  the  legislature,  and  eloquent 
speeches  are  made  pro  and  con. 


Kentucky. — V.  S.  senator.  The  two  houses  on  the 
4th,  w ent  into  joint  balloting  for  a senator  to  succeed 
Mr.  Morehend.  Three  ballottings  were  had,  as  follows: 


1st. 

2d. 

38. 

Underwood,  (whig) 

44 

44 

44  - 

Letcher,  (whig) 

35 

36 

36 

Metcalf,  (whig) 

12 

12 

11 

Hawes,  (loco) 

46 

45 

46 

Next  dav  eleven  ballotings  took  pi 

ice,  without  effect 

ing  a choice,  or  material 

variation  of 

the  votes. 

Indiana.  Slate  Debt 

— The  Butler  Bill  as  i* 

is  cal- 

led,  designed  to  enable  Ihe  state  to  pay  the 
principle  of  her  stale  debt  has  passed  both  houses 
and  become  a law'. 

State  Bank  of  Indiana.  The  annual  report  of  the 
directors,  as  of  21st  Nov.  1847,  shows — 

Amount  of, notes  in  circulation  / $3  336,533 

Which  is  a reduction  during  past  year  of  180  815 
Amount  ofSpecia  on  hand  905,647 

Agrcgate  profit  of  the  year  8[  percent.  The  en- 
tire exhibit  shows  well  (or  the  bank. 

Michigan. — Resumption  pioposcd.  On  the  18th  ult., 
the  chairman  of  the  convniuee  on  ways  and  means  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  announced  that  it  w as  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  submit  a proposition  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  the  interest  on  ttie  public  debt  of 
the  slate,  from  the  year  1849. 

The  Port  Huron  and  Michigan  Railroad  charter,  pass- 
ed ihe  senate  the  some  day. 

Missouri — Legal  interest.  The  legislature  liavo 
changed  the  legal  rate,  and  it  is  now  fixed  at  six  per  ct. 
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NATIONAL  A F F A I RS. 


THE  REVENUE  BILL. 

Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  on  the  17th  inst.,  reported  a bill  to  modify  the 
existing  tariff, — and  graduate  the  price  of  public 

LANDS. 

The  bill  proposes  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on 
tea  and  coffee. 

Ten  per  cent  on  loaf  and  other  refined  sugars — 
on  coal,  bar  iron,  manufactured  by  rolling,  or  pig 
iron,  round  iron,  as  brazier  rods  of  3 16  to  10  16  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  inclusive;  nail  and  spike  rods, 
alii,  rolled  or  hammered  sheet  iron,  hoop  iron,  band 
or  aoroll  irnn,  casement  rods,  slit,  rolled  or  hammer- 
ed, wood  screws  of  iron,  spikes,  cut  or  wrought,  and 
white  and  red  lead. 

Five  per  cent,  on  manufactures  of  cotton  if  dyed, 
colored,  printed,  or  stained,  exceeding  in  value  30 
cents  per  square  yard;  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
not  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained,  exceeding  in 
value  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

These  duties  to  close  two  years  after  the  conclu- 
lion  of  a peace  with  Mexico. 

Public  Lands  — The  bill  provides  that  all  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  Slates  which  have  been  in 
the  market  and  subject  to  entry  for  not  less  than  ten 
years  or  over  fifteen  years  may  be  entered  at  $1  per 
acre;  over  15  years  and  not  over  twenty  five  years 
75  cents  per  acre;  more  than  25  years  at  50  cents 
per  acre.  This  part  of  the  act  to  take  effect  May 
1st,  1847,  and  continue  during  the  war  and  for  six 
months  thereafter. 


RELIEF  TO  IRELAND. 

We  stated  some  few  weeks  since,  that  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  remittances  had  been  made  to  the  a- 
mount  of  at  least  $1,400,000  from  individuals  in  this 
country,  many  of  them  natives  of  Ireland,  anclmostly 
in  small  sums  to  their  families  or  connections,  in  that 
country,  towards  aiding  them  in  their  extremity  of 
distress.  These  operations  have  been  mostly  sent  in 
cash  or  equivalents  and  quietly  as  business  transac- 
tions. 

The  movements  made  by  the  society  of  Friends,  in 
thiscountiy,  responsive  to  the  calls  upon  them  either 
from  the  society  or  prominent  members  in  Ireland 
and  England,  have  been  or  are  being  remitted,  as  re- 
quested, in  provisions.  The  society  in  Philadelphia, 
has  contributed  $7,200,  in  addition  to  the  contribu- 
tion from  a member  of  the  society  in  that  city  of  $1  ,- 
777-  Upwards  of  $1,300  has  been  collected  from  the 
society  in  Baltimore,  where  warehouses  are  opened 
for  the  reception  of  articles  to  be  forwarded. 

No  doubt  considerable  remittances  have  also  been 
and  will  be  made  by  Irishmen  in  this  country,  to 
their  connections  in  provisions  instead  of  cash.  We 
cannot  but  remark,  that  we  have  met  with  no  ac- 
count of  similar  movements  being  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  or  in  behalf  of  the  Scotch,  the  French,  or  the 
Germans,  who  arc  suffering  in  many  eases  to  nearly 
an  equal  extent  with  that  of  the  Irish. 

But  it  is  to  the  general  movement  which  was  so 
happily  and  spiritedly  commenced  at  the  national  Cap- 
itol, by  the  representatives  of  the  American  people, 
and  through  their  suggestions  now  so  universally  res- 
ponded to  in  the  communities  from  one  end  of  the 
union  to  the  other,  that  we  may  turn  with  something 
of  national  pride  as  well  as  with  hopes  of  efficient 
consolation  to  starving  millions  of  our  feliow  beings — 
beyoud  the  Atlantic.  Hardly  a paper  do  we  receive 
from  our  widely  extended  domain  that  has  not  some 
evidence  of  prompt  aid  from  the  humane,  being  hur- 
ried on  to  our  sea-ports  for  shipment  to  the  suffering. 
If  we  had  room  for  them  they  would  furnish  a grate- 
ful exhibit  to  those  who  feel  as  we  should  all  feel  on 
such  an  occasion. 

At  Baltimore  the  funds  collected  for  suffering  Ire- 
land already  reported,  amount  to  about  $5,500,  over 
$2,200  of  which  was  contributed  by  a ’'relief  ball,” 
given  for  the  object. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  board  of  brokers  contributed 
$300. 


At  N.  York,  the  collections  ascertained,  exceeds 
$20,000  sixteen  firms,  contributed  each  $500  amoun- 
ting to  $8000;  the  stock  exchange  board  $2,000. 

A Genosee  farmer,  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
meeting  held  at  New  York,  subscribed  1000  bushels 
of  corn,  and  a shipowner  of  the  city  immediately 
seconded  the  generous  impulse  by  subscribing  to  con- 
vey the  corn  free  of  charge  to  the  sufferers  in  Ire- 
land— a donation  equivalent  to  at  least  half  the  val- 
ue of^lhe  corn. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  it  is  staled  will  contribute  $2000. — 
(Rochester,  N.  Y.  $363, — Jersey  city,  by  subscrip- 
tions $1000,  (Patterson,  N.  York  by  do  $575;) — 
Pittsburg,  penn.,  by  subscriptions,  over  $2000; — 
St.  Louis,  mo.,  by  subscriptions,  $1,320. 

Eleven  vessels,  laden  with  food  for  Europeans  left 
New  York  harbour  on  Monday.  The  packet  ship 
Virginia,  winch  sailed  on  Monday  from  thence,  took 
out  15,000  bushels  of  corn,  2,000  bbls  of  flour  and 
meal — 200  barrels  onions — 340  packages  of  cheese. 

Flour  vessels  laden  with  food  left  Philadelphia,  on 
Tuesday. 

The  Cadets  at  JVesl  Point  military  academy  contri- 
buted $300. 

At  Albany,  the  members  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture contributed  $1,000. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions recommending  congress  to  appropriate  .half  a 
million  of  dollars  to  the  relief  of  Ireland.  This  we 
regard  as  altogether  inoperative. 

The  hands  at  work  at  Brooklyn  Dry  Dock,  contribu- 
ted each  a day’s  work — which  will  amount  to  about 

$700. 

On  Thursday  the  packet  ships  Cambridge,  Quebec, 
and  Duchess  d’Orleans  left  N.  Y.  for  Europe,  besides 
tliree  or  four  other  ships  laden  with  provisions.  The 
Cambridge  look  for  Liverpool  an  assorted  cargo, 
amongst  which  was  13,265  bushs.  of  corn,  251)  bbs. 
corn  meal,  2,488  bbs.  ol  flour,  750  boxes  and  35  casks 
of  cheese  &c.  The  Quebec;  lor  I he  same  port,  had 
12  500  bushs.  vv heal,  6,300  bushs.  barley,  1,300  bushs. 
oats,  1,800  bushs.  corn,  200  sacks  corn  meal,  815 
bbs.  of  flour  &c.  The  Dutchess,  took  for  Havre 
4 200  bushs.  of  corn  3,500  bushs.  of  wheat  210  bbls. 
of  flour  &c.  W e have  noticed  only  parts  of  the  food 
liken  in  those  ships; — they  had  besides  cotton,  bides, 
ashes  &c.  &<:. 

From  the  port  of  Baltimore  the  ship  Eutaw,  Ford, 
cleared  on  the  17lh  for  Cork  and  a market,  with 
18,000  bushs.  of  corn  1500  bbs,  com  meal  and  1500 
bbs.  flour. — Riggs,  Jenkins  & co. 

The  Barque  Rouble,  Foster,  on  the  16th  for  Lim- 
erick, with  5368  bags  of  corn. — T.  Whitredge  & co. 

Schooner  Josephine,  Lalauretle  jun.,  for  Galway, 
with  8925  bbs.  white  corn. — Chester  & co. 

Brig  Sabao,  Sawyer,  for  Belfast,  with  900  bushs. 
corn,  in  bags. — Joseph  C.  Yates. 

Barque  R.  H.  Douglass,  Norville,  on  the  18th  for 
Sligo,  10,336  bush,  corn  in  bags. — Mcllvain  & Wil- 
liams. , 

British  Barque  mail,  Gordon,  on  the  18th  for  Cork 
1100  bbs.  flour  1084  bbs.  corn  meal;  11,569  bushels 
corn;  12,000  feel  pine  lumber — Robert  Garret  & 
Son. 

Ship  Manchester,  Prentiss — on  the  18th  for  Liver- 
pool with  6373  bbs.  flour,  1000  bbs.  corn  meal  &c. — 
Clark  & Kellogg. 


business  circles. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  moment  is,  that  at 
this  usually  dull  period  of  the  year,  when  it  is  com- 
mon to  have  the  marine  of  the  country  in  port  part- 
ly dismasted,  or  frozen  up, — we  have  at  present  on 
the  contrary  every  verse  capable  of  freight  employ- 
ed at  the  highest  rates  known  for  many  years,  and 
daily  applications  for  more,  more  shipping — not  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  Government  have  a large  propor- 
tion of  our  shipping  now  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
Mexican  war.  Government  orders  reached  New 
York  this  week  to  employ  12  transports  for  imme- 
diate service.  They  were  not  to  be  had  it  is  said  at 
any  price.  They  took,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
the  barque  Godfrey  280  tons,  or  2000  bbls.  burthen, 
at  $2  500  per  month!  The  Express  says — "Freights 
are  so  exorbitant  that  we  hardly  dare  quote  them. — 
8r.  and  8s.  6d.  have  been  paid  for  flour,  and  27d.and 
28d.  for  corn  to  Ireland.  The  Sarah  Sands  has 
engaged  at  9s.  for  flour,  and  30d.  for  bags  to  Liver- 
pool.” 


It  is  probable  that  a number  of  heavy  European 
ships  will  arrive  shortly,  to  convey  bread-fluffs  and 
provisions,  even  if  the  ships  of  their  navy  are  not 
de  spatched  for  that  purpose,  as  was  earnestly  press- 
ed  in  parliament  at  our  last  dales. 

Our  government  have  now  over  a hundred  of  our 
best  merchant  ships  chartered  for  operations  in  the 
gull  of  Mexico.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  will  be 

discharged  by  the  month  of  April,  or  first  of  May 

Such  as  are,  will  probably  repair  to  N.  Orleans  for 
freights  of  cotton  and  provisions  for  Europe. 

The  prices  of  flour  and  grain  gradually  subsided 
during  the  past  week,  from  the  point  which  they 
w e n t up  to  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sally  Sands.  At  N 
Y.  flour  was  quoted  yesterday  at  7,25  for  Gennes- 
see,  Georgetown  7,00.  Baltimore  brands  6,75;  corn 
95  a 1,00 

At  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour  is  quoted  at 
6 25;  prime  red  wheat  1,38.  Corn  at  Philadelphia  87 
at,90;  Baltimore  80  a 81.  F 

The  Vintages,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  (Eng- 
land not  excepted)  have  the  past  season  yielded  a supply 
of  erapes  which  for  quantity  as  well  ns  quality  has  per- 
haps never  been  equalled,  or  at  all  events  excelled,  in  the 
present  generation. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

February  11.  A communication  signed  by  one 
of  the  reporters  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Houston,  was 
aid  before  the  senate,  stating  the  reasons  why  a de- 
tailed report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  of  the 
8lh  February,  had  not  been  given  in  that  paper. 

Question  of  privilege  —The  first  business  of  the 
morning  of  public  interest  was  the  question  of  privi- 
lege, raised  yesterday  by  Mr.  Yulee  on  his  resolution 
proposing  the  expul-ion  of  the  editors  of  the  Union 
and,  in  a second  resolution,  the  reporters  of  the 
Union. 

The  Vice  President  vindicated  the  decision  made 
by  him  yesterday,  declaring  that  the  resolutions  must 
lie  over  for  one  day,  and  that  though  "a  matter  of 

privilege,”  they  were  not  a question  of  privilege.” 

Mr.  Dallas  chose  to  interpret  the  rule  literally,  and 
to  make  no  distinction  between  questions  of  privilege 
and  matters  of  business.  6 

Mr.  Badger  of  N.  C.  contended  that  questions  like 
this  were  privileged  questions,  and  were  to  be  treat- 
ed as  such. 

Mr.  mister  also  regarded  the  question  as  one  of 
privilege  and  after  a brief  debate, 

Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio  moved  to  lay  the  question  of 
appeal  on  the  table.  The  motion  was  lost  21  to  27. 

The  senate  then  reversed  the  Vice  President’s  de- 
cision, 29  to  20,  and  the  resolutions  of  expulsion 
were  then  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Tliree  million  bill.  The  special  order,  being  called 
up,  Mr.  Conoin,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  Senate  to  a 
late  hour. 

Mr.  Corwin  said  lie  did  not  intend  to  go  over  the 
whole  field  of  discussion.  His  only  expectation  was 
to  gather,  as  it  were,  a sheaf  or  two  from  the  wide 
field  of  debate  before  we  should  reach  the  general 
harvest.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  differ,  not  only 
from  gentlemen  upon  (he  other  side  of  the  chamber 
but  from  a majority  of  bis  own  friends.  When  two 
senators  like  those  upon  the  other  side  (Messrs.  Cal- 
houn and  Cass)  were  found  so  wide  apart, the  one 

full  of  apprehension,  the  other  calm  as  a smooth  sea, 
it  might  not  be  thought  surprising  that  he  should 

have  his  own  mind  excited  by  foreboding  results. 

The  senator  from  Michigan  was  equally  calm  and 
equally  tranquil  and  equally  sure  of  peace,  even  when 

this  question  of  Texas  was  first  brought  forward 

He  did  not  intend  to  say  aught  calculated  to  excite 
even  a feeling  of  regret  in  regard  to  Texas.  He  al- 
luded to  the  admission  of  that  sister  state  only  to 
show  that  all  that  had  then  been  predicted  had  been 
realized.  The  times  he  regarded  with  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  critical  for  the  country— cri- 
tical because  at  a time  like  this  and  after  a war  of 
seven  months  we  had  but  just  heard  of  what  the 
causes  of  this  war  were,  and  this  in  a speech  from  a 
senator  who  was  compelled  to  say  that  he  had  rather 
guessed  at  the  results  than  knew  them.  He  could 
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not  consent  to  prosecute  a war  which  he  believed  to 
be  neither  necessary  norjust.  He  knew  the  respon- 
sibility he  assumed  in  venturing  to  differ  from  his 
master,  the  president,  for  he  assumed  to  address  us  as 
our  master.  But  he  should  venture  notwithstanding. 
He  concurred  with  the  President  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  neither  sought  nor  forced  war  up- 
on Mexico.  If  they  had  he  should  probably  have 
voled_men  and  money  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the"  war.  But  it  was  not  the  president  but  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  army  acting  under  his  command, 
that  had  brought  on  this  war. 

Mr.  Corwin  reprobated  war  and  the  causes  of  war, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  the 
world  over,  and  traced  the  events  from  1836  to  the 
present  time,' and  coming  to  1845  he  held  that  the 
causes  of  war  were  because  Mexico  would  not  re- 
ceive John  Slidell  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  but  as 
John  Slidell  commissioner. 

Mr.  C.  held  in  common  with  Mr.  Benton's  strong 
declaration  made  in  one  of  the  great  Texan  debates 
that  the  territory  beyond  the  Nueces  and  on  this  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  Mexican  territory  and  that 
therefore  the  president  was  responsible  for  assuming 
to  dictate  to,  and  determine  for  the  two  nations  what 
were  their  boundaries,  and  that  without  the  prescrib- 
ing thereof  by  congress.  Mr.  C.  also  spoke  of  the 
three  millions  appropriation,  and  indicated  that  he 
would  not  vote  for  it.  He  wanted  information.  He 
wanted  a reason  for  voting  for  it.  He  bad  seen  none, 
and  had  heard  none.  Was  it  for  the  acquisition  of 
California?  We  wanted  not  that  country,  and  not 
needing  it  be  would  not  consent  to  receive  it  at  the 
price  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  as  were  necessa- 
ry to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  O.  replied  to  Mr.  Cass,  with  sarcasm,  denied 
all  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  senator  from  Mi- 
chigan, and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  with  100.000,000 
of  acres  ol  land  we  wanted  more  room.  Alexander 
wanted  room  and  conquered  nations  to  obtain  it,  but 
what  became  of  him  and  his  room?  Napoleon  want 
ed  room,  and  the  end  of  that  n an  was  the  prison  of 
St.  Helena.  The  great  European  powers  wanted 
room,  and  to  obtain  it,  they  had  destroyed  Poland. — 
Nebuchadnezzar  wanted  room  and  he  had  found  it.- 
We  too,  want  room,  arid  are  to  have  it  by  robbing 
Mexico  of  two  thirds  of  her  soil?  We  had  got  one 
fourth  of  it  in  the  possession  of  Texas.  We  wanted 
more  by  securing  California,  not  because  it  was  ours, 
nor  because  Mexico  was  willing  to  give  it  to  us,  but 
because  we  wanted  room. 

After  Mr.  Corwin  closed,  Mr.  Bagby  said  he  in- 
tended to  address  the  senate  to-morrow,  and  upon  his 
motion  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  12.  The  bill  to  establish  a U.  S.  court 
at  Key  West,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Privilege. — The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  following  resolutions,  heretofore  submitt- 
ed by  Mr.  Yulee. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  Union — a news- 
paper published  in  the  city  of  Washington — having, 
in  a publication  contained  in  a number  of  that  paper 
dated  the  9th  of  February,  issued  and  uttered  a pub- 
lic libel  upon  the  character  of  this  body,  they  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  floor  of 
the  senate. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  report  ol  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  of  the  8th  day  of  February  in 
relation  to  the  bill  entitled  “An  act  to  raise,  for  a li- 
mited time,  an  additional  military  force,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  is  partial  and  unjust  to  the  body,  and  that 
the  reporters  for  that  paper  be  excluded  for  the  re- 
sidue of  the  session  from  a place  in  the  gallery  of  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Yulee  then  rose  and  stated,  at  some  length, 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  presented  hi9  resolu- 
tions. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Y.  had  some  of 
the  offensive  articles  read  in  order  that  the  senate 
might  appreciate  the  justice  of  his  movement. 

The  article  in  the  Union  on  which  his  action  was 
founded,  appeared  in  that  paper  of  Tuesday  night, 
and  were  predicated  on  the  temporary  falling  through 
of  the  army  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement 
between  tbe  two  houses  as  to  the  details.  The  arti 
cles  in  the  Union  consisted  of  a communication  sign- 
ed “Vindicator,”  which  was  endorsed  by  an  edito 
rial.  The  following  extracts  from  these  articles  will 
show  their  spirit: 

from  the  Union  Tuesday  night , 9th  Feb. 

“The  Army  Bill. — A correspondent  in  this  even- 
ing’s Union  has  painted  with  strong  and  indignant 
feelings  the  rejection  of  the  army  bill  by  the  senate 
of  the  United  Slates.  We  are  as  much  astonished 
by  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  rejected,  as  by  the 
failure  of  a measure  so  long  agitated,  so  much  de 
manded  by  a patriotic  people,  se  essential  to  the  vin- 
dication of  our  rights  and  our  honor,”  &c. 

[For  the  Union.] 

Another  Mexican  Victory. — The  war  now 


pending  between  the  two  great  North  American 
republics  is  raging  over  a widely  extended  theatre, 
and  is  waged  with  a great  variety  of  weapons,  and 
military  stores.  A great  number  of  leading  champ- 
ions are  figuring  in  the  arena,  and  the  success  is  fluc- 
tuating. 

The  war  rages  along  the  line  of  operations  of  our 
army,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Mex- 
ico, where  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  carry  it  on, 
and  w here  swords,  small  arms,  artillery,  balls,  shelli 
and  rockets  are  the  weapons  and  stores.  On  this 
part  of  the  field  of  operations  we  have  defeated  the 
enemy  in  every  conflict  where  we  measured  arms 
with  them. 

The  floor  of  congress  i9  anolher  section  of  the 
field  of  conflict.  There  the  cause  ofMexico  is  main- 
tained with  zeal  and  ability;  there  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  are  attempted  to  be  withheld;  there  the 
sympathies  of  federalism  are  invoked  in  their  behalf; 
there  the  war  is  branded  with  every  abusive  epithet, 
and  the  president  of  our  country,  who  has  so  success 
fully  vindicated  its  honor  by  his  pen,  and  before 
whose  vigorous  arm  the  invading  enemy  has  fled  into 
his  stronghold,  is  denounced  as  a bloody  tyrant  arid 
murderer.  The  halls  of  state  legislation  also,  so  far 
as  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  are  concerned, 
exhibit  similar  scenes;  there  the  Mexican  cause  has 
triumphed.  We  confess  the  disgraceful  fact! 

In  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates,  on  yesterday, 
the  Mexicans  achieved  another  victory.  The  bill 
for  organizing  ten  regiments  of  regular  troops  having 
been  submitted  with  its  amendments,  to  a committee 
of  conference  of  the  two  houses,  that  committee  una 
nimously  agreed  on  a report  which  was  submitlled  to 
them  for  their  approval.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives at  once  adopted  the  report  by  a very  large  ma- 
jority. In  the  senate  it  was,  in  its  most  important 
feature,  rejected  by  a majority  of  six.  When  the 
result  was  ascertained,  a distinguished  senator  from 
Georgia  exhibited  the  most  marked  takens  of  exulta- 
tion. It  is  the  same  senator  who  urges  a withdrawal 
of  our  army  from  the  Mexican  territory ! 

If  Santa  Anna,  Ampudia,  or  any  other  Mexican 
general  could  snatch  from  our  soldiers  a correspond- 
ing victory,  we  should  place  them  upon  the  same 
elevation  where  their  compatriots,  friends  and  fel- 
low soldiers  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  now 
stand. 

As  the  friends  of  the  U.  States  have,  on  this  occa- 
sion, sustained  a defeat,  and  the  president  has  been 
deprived  of  ten  thousand  regulars,  I should  earnestly 
advise  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  invoke  their  love  of  country,  call  out  the 
remainder  of  the  volunteers,  and  inevitable  success 
will  attend  him. 

As  for  the  public  will  in  this  country,  it  points  to 
a war  to  the  knife  if  necessary,  ample  indemnity  in 
the  enemy’s  territory,  and  no  more  namby  pamby  talk 
about  a desire  for  peace!  We  want  reparation  for 
the  past,  and  security  for  the  future — and  we  will 
have  them.  VINDICATOR. 

After  some  debating,  and  a speech  from  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Ohio,  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  resolutions, 
Mr.  Turney  arose,  and  the  debate  for  the  residue  of 
this  day’s  session  was  continued,  as  will  be  found  re 
ported  at  page  391. 

February  13.  Question  of  privilege. — The  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Yulee  in  reference  to  the  editors  of  the 
Union,  being  taken  up, 

Mr.  Weslcott  addressed  the  senate  and  said  that  no 
senator  upon  the  floor,  no  man  in  the  couniry,  was  a 
better  friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  himself, 
but  he  would  hold  no  man  a true  friend  of  the  press 
who  would  not  unite  with  him  in  repressing  its  licen- 
tiousness. Mr.  W.  then  went  on  to  recapitulate  nu- 
merous instances  in  winch  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  had  been  libelled  in  the  Union. — 
Among  them  he  noticed  an  article  in  the  Union  of 
Seplember,  1846,  copied  from  the  Richmond  Enquir- 
er and  endorsed  by  the  Union,  which  amounted  to  a 
charge  that  members  of  congress  had  been  bribed  by 
Mr.  Causten,the  agent  for  a large  number  of  the  clai- 
mants, to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  French  spolia- 
tion bill.  In  regard  to  the  article  in  the  Union  of 
the  9th  inst.,  signed  “Vindicator”  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  resolutions  now  before  the  senate,  some 
believed  that  the  author  was  some  disappointed  aspi- 
rant lor  military  life,  who  thought  the  bill  defeated 
and  his  hopes  crushed,  and  w ished  to  make  himself 
acceptable  to  the  administration  to  secure  some  other 
favor.  Mr.  W.  entertained  no  such  belief.  He  be- 
lieved, firmly  and  truly  believed,  that  it  was  a part 
and  parcel  of  a pre-concerted  attack  of  the  adminis- 
tration itself  upon  the  distinguished  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Every  thing  which  had  occurred 
proved  this.  The  assault  of  the  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Turney)  yesterday  was  strongly  corro- 
borative of  it. 

Mr.  W.  then  went  into  the  question — “what  is  de 
mocracy?”  and  said  that  at  this  time  of  day,  under 


this  administration,  democracy  was  nothing  more 
than  the  “loaves  and  fishes” — yes,  the  “loaves  and 
fishes”  from  a lieutenant-general  down  to  a second- 
lieutenant.  Mr.  W.  said  he  supposed  that  for  what 
he  was  now  saying,  he  would  he  read  out  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  of  office  holders!  Well,  let  them 
read  him  out.  He  did  not  want  to  remain  in  such 
company.  But  like  his  honorable  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  would  have  to  say,  “where  shall  I go?” 
He  could  only  say  to  his  honorable  friends  behind 
him,  (the  whigs,)  that  he  could  not  go  with  them. — 
Mr.  W.  warned  the  democracy  of  the  Union  against 
the  dangers  which  beset  them.  If  they  could  only 
see  the  corruption  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
this  administration — could  only  see  how  they  were 
made  use  of  by  those  who  were  seeking  only  plunder 
— plunder  of  the  public  offices,  they  would  view  it 
wilh  astonishment  and  alarm.  They  would  come 
here  and  tumble  the  president,  heads  of  departments, 
senate,  and  house — whigs  and  democrats — heels  over 
head  into  the  Potomac,  and  serve  them  right  too. — 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  elevation  of  the  whigs  to 
power  would  cure  the  evif  Corruption  had  laid  its 
fangs  too  deeply  upon  both  parties,  and  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  evil,  but  the  creation  of  a third  party, 
a pure,  old-fashioned  democratic  party,  who  would 
discard  plunder  in  all  its  shapes. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Va.,  said  he  should  vote  against  the 
expulsion  of  the  editor,  because  it  entrenched  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  interfered  with  the  con- 
stitutional power  which  said  that  “congress  should 
pass  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press.” — 
This  resolution  w as  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  M.  said  he  was  among  those  included  in 
the  denunciations  of  the  paper,  for  he  had  voted  not 
to  recede  so  as  to  give  the  president  the  power  to 
make  appointments  in  the  recess  of  the  senate.  Mr. 
M.  admitted  that  his  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Union, 
had  committed  a fault  hut  it  was  a fault  growing  out 
of  a want  of  discretion  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
the  article.  He  regarded  the  resolution  as  having 
a close  resemblance  to  the  alien  and  sedition  law  as 
abridging  the  freedom  of  debate,  as  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  the  press.  He  could  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  was  sorry  that  the  first  time 
the  senator  from  Virginia  had  raised  his  voice  in  this 
body  it  should  have  been  in  defence  of  executive 
power.  How  could  the  senator  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  withdrawal  of  an  editor  from  the 
floor  of  this  body  was  an  abridgement  of  the  freedom 
ol  speech?  It  was  no  more  so  than  the  removal  of  a 
man  from  a gentleman’s  parlor  who  had  been  guilty 
of  an  insult  to  the  gentleman  or  his  family. 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Md.,  made  a pointed  speech  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Mason.  He  said  the  senate  were  enac- 
ting no  alien  and  sedition  law,  and  inflicting  no  pun- 
ishment; they  neither  pioposeJ  to  take  from  him  his 
personal  liberty  nor  money  by  fine,  but  it  was 
justly  proposed  to  remove  from  the  presence  of  the 
body  the  person  of  a man  who  had  libeled  tbebody. 

Mr.  Yulee  continued  the  debate  in  part  reply  to  his 
colleague  and  in  defence  of  the  expulsion. 

Mr.  Butler  of  S.  C.  w'as  disposed  to  compromise 
the  question  by  referring  the  offence  and  the  offender 
to  a committee.  He  did  not  know  but  the  editor 
was  an  officer  of  this  body.  He  would  inquire  as  to 
the  facts  arid  give  the  offender  an  opportunity  to 
apologise. 

Mr.  Hannegan  was  not  ready  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion though  he  held  in  contempt  arid  indignation  the 
aulhur  ol  the  libel  upon  the  senale. 

Mr.  Bright  replied  to  Mr.  Weslcott. 

Mr.  Calhoun  next  spoke,  and  in  lavor  of  a true  lib- 
erty of  the  press  as  distinguished  from  its  licentious- 
ness. 

Mr.  Archer  also  spoke,  and  the  yeas  ami  nays  were 
then  taken,  and  the  editors  of  the  Union  expelled 
from  a privilege  to  the  floor  of  the  senate  chamber, 
yeas  27,  nays  21,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Builer, 
Calhoun,  Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton  , 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Humington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  La.  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Morehead,  Pearce,  Simmons,  Upham,  Webster, 
Westcoit,  Wuudbridge,  Yulee — 27. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Breese,  Bright,  Caintron,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Dick- 
inson, Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Mason, 
Niles,  Sevier,  Soule,  Sturgeon,  Turney — 21. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales,  which  was  read  and  relerred.  The 
senate  adjourned. 

February  15.  The  War.  Mr.  Webster  offered 
the  follow  mg  resolutions: 

Resolved,  Thai  the  war  now  existing  with  Mexico 
ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  ihe  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  form  new  states  to  he  adop.ed  into  the  Union. 

Resolved,  Thai  it  ought  to  be  signified  to  the  gov- 
ernment ofMexico,  that  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  does  not  desire  to  dismember  the  republic 
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of  Mexico,  and  is  ready  to  treat  with  the  government 
•f  that  republic  for  peace,  for  a liberal  adjustment  of 
boundaries,  and  for  just  indemnities  due  by  either 
government  to  the  citizens  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Webster  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  interfere 
with  the  three  million  bill  by  the  introduction  of  these 
resolutions.  He  merely  wished  to  lay  them  upon  the 
table,  and  would  call  them  up  hereafter,  when  he 
designed  to  give  his  views  upon  the  important  sub- 
jects whieh  they  embraced. 

Naval  Pensions.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairfield  the 
bill  reviving  certain  naval  pensions  for  the  term  of 
five  years  taken  up,  and  after  explanation  was  pas- 
ted. 

Civil  and  diplomatic.  The  committee  on  finance 
reported  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill 
with  amendments. 

Oregon  donations.  The  committee  on  the  judiciary 
reported  back  the  bill  to  grant  donation  rights  to 
settlers  in  Oregon,  without  amendment. 

War  steamers.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairfield,  the  bill 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  four  steam  frigates 
for  the  navy,  was  taken  up,  and  after  a brief  debate 
was  passed.  [The  vessels  are  estimated  to  cost  $500,- 
000  each,  and  the  bill  appropriates  $1,000,000  to- 
wards it.  The  selection  of  wood  or  iron  as  the  ma- 
terial is  left  to  the  department. ] 

The  three  million  bill  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Bagby  ad- 
dressed the  senate  at  length  in  defence  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  reiterated  the  charge  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  of  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  as  the  only  means  of  securing  a 
peace. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

February  16.  The  following  memorials  and  pe- 
titions were  presented  and  appropriately  referred: 

By  Mr.  Atchison:  From  the  legislature  of  the 

state  of  Missouri,  asking  the  adoption  of  some  meas- 
ures for  enabling  the  owners  of  slaves  to  prevent  the 
same  from  escaping  into  Canada,  and  for  their  re- 
covery when  there. 

By  vlr.  Corwin:  Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 

Ohio,  stating  that  they  have  full  confidence  in  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  Major  Generals  Scott  and  Tay- 
lor. 

Also,  from  the  same,  in  favor  of  the  increase  of 
pay  of  those  volunteers  w ho  have  served  in  Mexico. 

By  Mr.  Allen-.  Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
Oregon  or  in  territories  that  may  be  hereafter  an- 
nexed. 

By  Mr.  Cameron:  From  citizens  of  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  a speedy  termination  of  the 
present  war. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a-king  the  adoption  of  some  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  foreign  paupers  and  crim- 
inals. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  the  same  county,  remonstra- 
ting against  a distribution  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
stales  in  w hich  they  lie. 

Three  million  bill.  Mr.  Badger , arose  and  address- 
ed the  senate.  Mr.  B noticed  the  editorial  course 
of  the  administration  organ,  ihe  Union,  and  reproba- 
ted what  he  considered  its  violence  and  proscriptive 
course  endeavoring  to  plunge  the  whole  people  of 
this  country  into  surli  asperities  as  were  rile  in  the 
days  of  Foucde  of  ihe  French  revolution,  proscribing 
al  I who  refuse  to  subscribe  to  government  measures, 
and  excilmg  one  portion  of  the  people  to  spying 
against,  informing  on,  and  denouncing  other  portions 
as  enemies  and  traitors,  who  refused  t-o  surrender 
their  own  opinions  to  the  wild  extravagancies  of  the 
powers  that  be.  From  the  central  point  of  the  Union 
newspaper,  it  was  being  endeavored  to  overspread 
the  laud  with  this  system  of  government  police,  to 
denounce  and  proscribe  every  individual  wuose  failh 
and  practice  accorded  not  with  their  own.  Mr.  B. 
vindicated  Ins  slate,  N.  C.,  from  the  aspersions  of 
Mr.  Polk’s  organ,  and  defended  its  legislative  reso- 
lutions charging  Mr.  Polk  with  the  inception  of  the 
first  overt  act  of  war,  thereby  plunging  the  country 
into  its  present  embarrassments. 

Mr.  B also  quoted  from  a message  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  December  9,  1805,  and  sent  to 
congress,  in  which  Mr.  J.  declined  to  act  without 
the  direction  of  congress.  He  would  not  order  troops 
to  go  into  what  was  then  our  territory  unless  jo  or- 
dered by  congress,  and  bis  reasons  were  that  this  ad- 
vance might  be  an  act  of  war?  He  did  not  feel  al 
liberty  to  order  our  officers  to  march  even  into  the 
neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  unless  congress  should 
order  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Polk,  on  the  contrary,  had 
given  the  order  for  General  Taylor  to  advance,  and 
this  in  January,  when  congress  was  in  session.  This 
was  an  act  ol  war,  and  that  act  of  war  undoubtedly 
produced  the  war  in  which  the  president  was  now 
engaged.  He  did  not  design  to  address  harsh  epi- 


thets to  the  president  for  this,  but  he  would  say  that 
it  was  an  act  done  beyond  the  law,  beyond  the  con- 
stitution, and  without  information  to  congress. 

The  question  was  not  whether  Mexico  had  done 
wrong.  He  admitted  it  all;  but  had  the  president 
in  consequence  of  this  wrong,  and  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, a right  to  involve  this  country  in  war? 
If  the  president  was  sovereign  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  this,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  it  now. 
The  president  had  no  sovereignty  warranting  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  such  conduct. 

Mr.  B.  here  in  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Cass 
referred  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  cited 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Mark,  American  consul  at  Ma- 
tamoros,  showing  the  intentions  of  General  Arista  as 
proof  of  the  Mexican  disposition  to  maintain  peace- 
ful relations,  and  determination  not  to  cross  the  Rio 
Grande  provided  General  Taylor  did  not  advance 
to  ils  intermediate  border. 

This  led  to  some  other  controversy  between  Mr. 
Badger  and  Mr.  Sevier  of  Arkansas,  in  which  the 
latter  senator  endeavered  to  cite  Mr.  Madison’s  con 
duct  as  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Jefferson’s  and  in  harmo 
ny  with  Mr.  Polk’s. 

When  Mr.  Badger  had  closed  his  argument, 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Md  , asked  leave  to  say  a word  to 
strengthen  one  point  of  the  senator’s  argument.  He 
had  said  that  the  taking  posssession  of  an  enemy’s 
country  was  an  act  of  war,  and  had  cited  Mr.  Jeffer 
son’s  message  of  1805.  It  was  here  the  senator  from 
Arkansas  had  interrupted  him  by  slating  a reverie 
of  the  case  in  the  action  ol  Mr.  Madison. 

Now  this  was  not  the  correctstalementofthecase. 
Mr.  Madison  had  endorsed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  invo- 
ked the  guidance  of  congress  before  action  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  Mr.  Pearce  cited  two  or  three 
strong  examples  in  Madison’s  conduct,  and  in  con- 
temporaneous action  to  show  that  Mr.  Polk  acte  . 
solitary  and  alone  in  ordering  Gen.  Taylor  to  ad- 
vance from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Sevier,  in  reply,  thought  that  he  co  ild  show 
that  Mr.  Madison’s  conduct  was  a precedent  in  point 
for  Mr.  Polk,  and  also  that  the  senate  and  country 
had  knowledge  that  Mr.  Polk  designed  to  order  the 
advance  of  our  troops  under  Gen.  Taylor  before 
January,  1846. 

After  an  executive  session,  and  acting  upon  some 
military  appointments,  the  senate  adjourned. 

Febroary  17. — Alien  petitions — The  vice  president 
laid  before  the  senate  a petition  of  John  A Barry,  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  praying  an  extension  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  embrace  the  case  recently 
before  the  supreme  court,  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  in  which  he  vvas  the  plaintiff 
in  error,  and  which  w'as  dismissed  by  the  supreme 
court  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

The  vice  president,  in  presenting  this  petition,  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  aliens  have  the  right  to  petition. 

Mr.  Webster  presumed  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  right  of  aliens,  of  a friendly  nation,  to  pe- 
tition congress.  A contrary  course  had  been  adopt- 
ed some  years  ago,  but  it  was  under  an  erroneous 
impression  that  according  to  parliamentary  law 
aliens  were  not  permitted  to  petition  the  British  par- 
liament. It  would  be  found  on  reference  to  a late 
work  on  parliamentary  law,  that  there  vvas  no  rule 
to  exclude  aliens  from  the  right  of  petition.  On  the 
contrary  they  had  as  much  right  to  petition  as  Brit- 
ish subjects  had. 

No  one  whether  subject  or  alien  had  a right  to 
petition  parliament  for  a claim  which  would  draw 
money  from  the  royal  treasury,  without  the  assent 
of  the  sovereign,  which  was  generally,  in  such  cases, 
endorsed  upon  the  petition  by  some  of  the  ministry 
or  by  some  responsible  person.  This  it  was,  probably 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  aliens 
could  not  petition  parliament.  He  could  see  nothing 
in  the  rules  to  prevent  it,  and  he  held  that  alien 
friends  had  a perfect  right  to  petition. 

Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  opposite  side,  and  contended 
that  aliens  could  only  invoke  the  action  of  congress 
through  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
to  w hich  was  entrusted  by  the  constitution  the  man- 
agement of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

Afler  some  further  debate  the  subject  was,  on 
Mr.  Huntington’s  motion,  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill,  was  then  resumed,  and 
an  amendment  to  lake  off  the  restriction  upon  the 
number  of  Boatswains,  Gunners,  Carpenters  and 
Sailmakers,  in  the  service,  imposed  by  the  act  of 
August,  1842,  was  agreed  to.  An  amendment  to 
authorise  the  appointment  of  a number  additional 
surgeons  was  agreed  to.  Pending  an  amendment  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a pyrotechnist,  the  bill 
was  postponed  until  to  morrow. 


The  three  million  bill  was  then  taken  up, 

Mr.  Colquitt,  addressed  the  senate  at  considerable 
length  in  support  of  the  war  and  in  vindication  of 
the  president  from  the  charges  recently  brought 
against  him  upon  the  floor  of  the  senate  in  reference 
to  the  war  and  the  course  of  the  “Union.” 

Mr.  Butler  obtained  the  floor  for  to-morrow,  and 
the  bill  was  then  postponed. 

The  amendment  of  the  house  to  the  revolutionary 
pension  bill,  and  the  bill  concerning  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court,  were  concurred  in. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  private  bills  upon  the  calendar,  and  about  30 
were  passed  before  the  adjournment. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  11.  Three  millions.  The  house 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the  three 
millions  bill — Mr.  Norris,  ofN.  H.  in  the  chair. 

The  "Wilmot  proviso”  was  the  principal  topic  of 
dabate,  arid  the  discussion  was  participated  in  on 
one  side  by  Messrs.  Dobbin,  of  N.  C.  Bayly,  of  Va. 
and  Giles,  of  Md.  and  on  the  other  side  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don. 

The  committee  rose  at  4 o’clock,  leaving  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  Ga.  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion of  Ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury  giving  the  names 
of  Mr.  Walker’s  assistants  out  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment in  framing  the  tariff  act  of  1846. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Md.  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  in  a bill  authorising  marshals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  serve  subpoenas  from  the  courts  of 
Maryland  in  certain  cases. 

The  house  adjourned  for  want  of  a quorum,  four- 
fifths  of  the  members  being  in  the  senate  chamber. 

Friday,  Feb.  12.  Treasury  department.  Mr.  Rath- 
bun  rose  to  a question  of  privilege  growing  out  of  a 
call  upon  Ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  proposed 
a resolution  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
forthwith  to  report  to  this  house  the  names  of  secret 
inspectors.  Mr.  Rathbun  said  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  had  disobeyed  the  order  of  a previous 
resolution,  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  proposed  an 
order  from  the  house. 

The  speaker  in  answer  to  a point  of  order  raised  by 
Mr.  Dromgoole,  declined  to  receive  the  question  as 
one  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Rathbun  said  that  an  officer  of  the  government 
had  set  up  his  individual  authority  over  an  order  of 
this  house.  He  had  undertaken  to  say  what  infor- 
mation the  house  should  be  in  possession  of  and 
what  reserved.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
declined  to  give  the  desired  information.  He  had 
chosen  to  withhold  the  names  of  secret  inspectors, 
many  of  whom  were  drawing  large  sums  from  the 
treasury,  and  some  of  whom  remained  in  the  city 
during  the  session  of  congress,  receiving  their  per 
diem.  He  had  in  a letter  before  him  the  names  of 
seventeen  of  the  men,  secret  inspectors,  and  he  only 
wanted  that  information  officially  which  the  country 
had  unofficially. 

Mr.  Bayly  opposed  the  resolution.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  had  given  good  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sion to  publish  the  names.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
conceal  these  inspectars  from  the  smugglers,  as  other- 
wise their  usefulness  would  be  gone.  There  were 
thirteen  of  them  when  the  present  administration 
came  into  power.  There  were  but  nine  now.  The 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  cor- 
rect, no  doubt,  and  that  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  untrue,  unintentionally  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Rathbun  denied  this,  and  complained  of  the 
offensive  denial.  His  remark  was  that  upon  the 
evidence  of  letters  from  intelligent  persons  before 
him. 

With  some  further  debate  the  appeal  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  the  call  for  information  went  with  it. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Taylor,  was  quietly 
referred  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

Three  million  bill.  A resolution  was  adopted  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  three  million  bill  on  Monday 
at  half  past  two  o’clock.  Agreed  to  by  a vote  of  95 
to  63. 

The  house  passed  over  private  business,  and  at 
once  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Ga.  made  a speech  on  the  war 
question  and  other  matters  growing  out  of  the  war. 
Mr.  S.  argued  that  the  war  was  one  of  conquest,  and 
he  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  our  borders 
through  a war  of  conquest. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Dillingham,  of 
Vt.  Mr.  D.  had  voted  for  the  annexation  ot  Texas, 
and  for  the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  but 
w as  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  in  favor 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

Messrs.  M.  Brown,  Collin,  and  Harmanson,  con- 
tinued the  debate,  alter  which  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  13.  Three  million  bill.  The  hoeie 
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in  committee,  resumed  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Jones,  of  Ga.  arose  and  spoke  in  defence  of 
the  war,  and  against  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  then 
made  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  slavery  as 
being  sustained  by  holy  scripture  in  both  old  and 
new  testament  and  as  suiting  and  properly  befitting 
the  varied  relations  and  states  of  many  portions  of 
the  human  family. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  York  congratulated  the  reverend 
gentleman  for  his  pulpit  success  and  his  new  voca- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Mams.  Mr.  Hunt,  was  still  pursuing 
his  speech  when  the  venerable  figure  of  Mr.  Adams, 
ex-president,  presented  itself  at  the  central  door  of 
the  hall,  and  all  eyes  were  quickly  attracted  to  the 
spot.  Mr.  Hunt,  suspended  his  speech.  M r.  Moseley 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  Carolina,  con- 
ducted Mr.  Adams  to  his  former  seat  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  who 
instantly  relinquished  the  right  which  he  had  to  it, 
under  a late  rule  of  the  house  as  he  had  promised  to 
do  when  he-selecled  it.  The  members  of  the  house 
rose  at  their  seats,  and  numbers  of  them  approached 
Mr.  A.  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  and  re- 
storation to  the  hall. 

Mr.  Johnson  addressed  the  chair  and  said  that  in 
accordance  with  a statement  and  promise  made  by 
him  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  congress, 
he  now  resigned  his  desk  to  Mr.  Adams.  It  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  do  so,  and  still  more  pleasure  to 
Bee  that  that  honorable  member  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  seat. 

Mr.  Adams  thanked  the  member  from  Tennessee 
for  his  kindness  in  surrendering  a seat  to  which  he, 
(Mr.  A.)  had  no  right,  and  especially  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  made  that  surrender.  He  thank 
ed  the  members  of  the  house  also,  and  of  all  parties 
for  the  kindness  in  which  he  had  been  received,  and 
he  regretted  that  his  voice  would  not  allow  him  to 
express  those  thanks  as  he  could  wish. 

Mr.  Adorns  resumed  his  seat  and  other  members 
theirs.  The  representatives  many  of  them  proceeded 
to  Mr.  A.  with  their  respects,  and  congratulated  him 
upon  his  restoration  to  health  and  to  the  halls  of  the 
house. 

Mr  Hunt  having  concluded  his  speech,  the  debate 
was  continued  by  Messrs.  Hudson,  Thomasson,  Brock- 
enbrough,  McClelland,  Geddings,  Seaman,  and  Harper. 
Mr.  A.  Stewart,  of  Pa.  also  spoke  and  said  that  the 
annual  expenditures  of  Mr.  Adams’ administration 
were  $13,000,000-  In  the  four  years,  Mr.  A.  paid 
$45,000,000  of  the  public  debt.  This  was  the  prac- 
tical work  of  a whig  administration!  Look  on  that 
picture — aad  now  on  this.  The  annual  expenditures 
ot  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  were  $28,000,000! 
And  instead  of  pay  ing  off  any  public  debt,  his  ex- 
penditures in  four  years  exceeded  the  whole  income 
of  tha  government,  $31,000,000.  Here  was  “demo 
cratic”  purity  and  economy  lor  you.  The  tarill'of 
1842,  he  stated,  paid  $34,000,000  of  the  public  debt, 
and  lell  a surplus  in  the  treasury  of  $6, Out), 000. — 
This  was  a whig  measure.  He  asked  to  have  a tree 
judged  by  its  fruiis;  and  what  had  the  “democratic” 
tree,  now  i»  power,  produced?  It  had  produced 
the  tariff  of  1846.  And  what  did  this  tariff  do?  it 
reduced  the  duty  one  half  from  the  tariff  of  1842,  on 
what?  On  brandy  and  other  distilled  spirits.  The 
duly  on  these  luxuries  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  was 
$2,043,000.  By  the  reduction,  the  revenue  is  reduc- 
ed $952,000.  And  how  dues  Mr.  Polk  propose  to 
make  up  the  deficiency?  Why,  Mr.  S answered,  he 
has  this  day  sent  a message  to  congress  asking  for  a 
tax  to  be  laid  on  tea  and  coffee.  Why  did  he  not 
recommend  the  duly  to  be  douuled  on  brandy  and 
distilled  spirits? 

The  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday;  Feb.  15.  Ohio  resolutions.  Air.  Brinker- 
hnff,  by  leave,  presented  a joint  resolution  of  the  le- 
gislature ol  the  slate  of  Ohio  relative  to  excluding 
slavery  Irom  Oregon  territory,  and  any  other  territory 
which  may  herealler  be  annexed  to  the  U.  Stales. — 
Laid  on  the  table. 

The  three  million  bill.  Debate  on  it  being  now 
limited,  was  resumed  in  committee  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Morris,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Va.  arose  and  said  he  did  not 
ask  a hearing  before,  during  this  session  ol  congress, 
and  though  now  refused  a hearing  by  their  gag  pro- 
ceedings, he  would  take  some  future  occasion  to  ex 
press  his  thoughts.  Mr.  P.  denounced  the  majority 
lor  this  limitation  of  debate  as  a gross  violation  of 
right,  a tyranny  which  he  scorned,  and  contrasted 
the  relusal  to  hear  a colleague  by  members,  with 
their  great  horror  at  the  senate’s  denying  the  privi- 
lege ol  the  entree  to  a parlizan  editor  who  had  in- 
suileu  both  their  body  and  the  fieedom  of  debate. — 
Mr.  P.  spoke  12  minutes;  seven  minutes  yet  remained. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  said  he  should  vote  lor  the  appro- 
priation io  enable  the  president  to  make  peace,  and 
to  prevent  the  eff  usion  of  blood,  and  also  to  enable  the 


president  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  should  move 
a substitute  to  the  bill,  on  the  first  section  of  it.  As 
for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  was  a firebrand  to  divide 
the  democratic  power.  It  was  a struggle  for  political 
pow  er.  It  was  out  of  order,  and  he  should  raise  that 
question  w hen  it  was  moved.  It  was  at  war  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  country. 
Mr.  D.  was  still  going  on  vehemently,  when  the 
chairman’s  hammer  fell. 

After  much  confusion  and  disputation,  Mr.  Hamlin 
moved  the  Wilmot  proviso  as  an  amendment  te  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

“provided,  further,  That  there  shall  be  neither  slave- 
ry nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  the 
continent  of  America  which  shall  hereafter  be  ac- 
quired by  or  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  oilier  manner  what- 
ever, except  for  crimes  whereof  they  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted:  Provided  always,  That  any  person  es- 
caping into  such  territory  from  whom  labor  or  servi- 
tude is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  U.  States, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  con- 
veyed out  of  said  territory  to  the  person  claimiug  his 
or  her  labor  or  service.” 

Mr.  Dromgoole  insisted  that  the  amendment  was 
out  of  order.  It  has  no  natural  or  iust  relation  to  the 
bill. 

The  Chair  declared  the  amendment  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Dromgoole  appealed  and  the  decision  of  the 
chair  was  sustained  by  116,  noes  83. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  an  amendment  restricting 
slavery  from  any  acquired  territory  north  of  36°  30 
minutes.  Rejected  by  yeas  82  nays  109. 

Mr.  Graham  moved  an  amendment  to  compromise 
any  lerriiory  lo  be  acquired  from  Mexico  by  extend- 
ing the  Missouri  compromise  line  36°  30'  westward 
to  the  Pacific.  Rejected  81,  to  104. 

Mr.  Hamlin's  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried  by  yeas.110,  nays  89. 

Mr.  Stewart  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting 
a proviso  as  follows: 

“Provided,  That  the  three  million  dollars  hereby 
appropriated  shall  riot  be  paid  until  a treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico.” 

Rejected  by  yeas  89,  nays  90. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  having  heretofore  presented  a 
substitute  lor  the  whole  bill,  and  the  question  being 
on  adopting  it  as  follows,  viz: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  “that,”  in  the  second 
line,  and  insert:  “A  sum  of  money  not  exceeding 
three  millions  of  dollars,  be  and  tiie  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  ex- 
traordinary expenses  which  may  he  incurred  in  order 
to  bring  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a speedy 
and  honorable  conclusion,  lo  be  paid  out  of  any  mo 
ney  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
lo  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  cause  an  account  of  the 
expenuilure  thereof  lo  be  laid  before  congress  as 
soon  as  may  be.” 

AJr.  Ashmun  moved  to  amend  it  by  appending  the 
words  ol  the  Wilmot  proviso.  [A  laugh. J 

Mr.  Dromgoole  made  a faint,  opposition  to  this  on 
a question  ol  order. 

Mr.  Ashmun  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  proviso  as  a modification.  [Much  laughter.] 
Mr.  Dromgoole  strongly  objected:  he  would  do  no 
such  thing.  [Renewed  laughter  ] 

The  question  was  taken  by  tellers,  and  resulted  as 
follows:  Ayes  105,  noes  77. 

So  the  proviso  was  appended  to  Mr.  Dromgoole's 
substitute. 

[Laughter,  and  cries  of  “Dromgoole,  they’ve  got 
the  wind  of  y ou.”] 

Alter  much  conlusion  from  points  of  order,  fruit 
less  motions,  vain  propositions,  &c.,  the  committee 
rose  and  reported  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  main  question  being  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (the  Wilmot  proviso)  reported  by  the 
commiLtee  of  the  v.  hole,  the  question  was  decided 
by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams,  An- 
dersun,  Arnold,  Ashmun,  Bentun,  Blanchard,  Brinker- 
hoff,  Buffington,  Will.  W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Camp- 
bell, Carroll,  Cathcarl,  Collamer,  Collin,  Cranston,  Cro- 
zier, Culver,  Cummins,  Darrugh,  Delano,  De  Mott,  Dil- 
lingham, Dixon,  Dunlap,  Edsuli,  Ellsworth,  J.  H Ew- 
ing, Earan,  Fool,  Fusier,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giddings,  Good- 
year, Goriion,  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hamp- 
ton, fiarper.  fleniy,  Henry,  Huge,  Elias  IS.  Holmes, 
Huugn,  J.  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson. 
Hungerford,  W.  Hunt,  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Jos.  R.  Ingersoli, 
Jenkins,  Jams  H Johnson,  Kennedy,  Daniel  F.  King, 
Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Levin,  Lewis,  Maclay,  Mc- 
Clelland, JVJcCrale,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  MeGaughey, 
Mclivaine,  Marsh, -Miller,  Moseley,  Moulton,  INiven, 
Norris,  Perm!,  Pettit,  Pollock,  Ramsey.  Ratlibun,  Rip- 
ley, Rater,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root, 
Runk,  Russell,  Suwielle,  Scammon,  Scheuck,  Seaman, 
Severance,  Truman  Sinnh,  A.  Smith,  Thus  Smith,  Ca- 
leb B.  Smith,  Siarkweaifier,  Stewarr,  Struhm,  Sykes, 
Benj.  Thompson,  James  Thompson,  Thurman,  Ttlden, 


Vance,  Vinlon,  Wentworth,  Wheaton,  White,  Willi* 
ame,  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood,  Woodruff,  Woodworth’ 
Wright,  Yost — 115. 

NAYS — Messrs  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Barrin- 
ger, Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bell,  Biggs,  Jas.  Black,  Jas.  A. 
Black.  Bowden,  Bowlin.  Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  Brod- 
head  M.  Brown,  Wm.  G.  Brown,  Burt,  John  G.  Chap- 
man, A.  A.  Chapman,  R.  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman, 
Clarke,  Cobh,  Cocke.  Constable,  Cottrell,  Crozier,  Cul- 
lom,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  G.  Davis,  Dobbin, 

D ckery,  Douglass,  Droorngoole,  Ellelt,  Erdman,  Edwin 
H.  Ewing.  Fieklin,  Gentry,  Grnbam,  Grider,  Haralson, 
Harmanson,  Hilliard,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  G.  S. 
Houston.  Edmund  W Hubard,  Hunter,  Chas.  J.  Ingcr- 
soll.  Joseph  Johnson.  Andrew  Johnson,  Geo  W.  Jones, 

S.  Jones,  Kaufman,  T.  Butler  King.  Leake,  La  Sere,  Li- 
gon.Long,  Lumpkin,  McClean,  McClernand,  McDaniel, 
James  McDowell,  McHenry,  McKay,  John  P.  Marlin, 
Barclay  Mai  tin,  Morris,  Morse,  New  ton,  Owen,  Parish, 
Payne,  Pendleton.  Perry.  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Reid,  Relfe, 
Rhett.  Roberts,  Saw  yer,  Seddon,  Alex.  D.  Sims,  Leon. 

H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Stamen,  Stephens,  St.  John.  Sirong, 
Thibodaux,  Thomasson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tihbatts, 
Toombs,  Towns,  Treadway,  Trumbo,  Wick,  Wood- 
ward, Young — 106. 

Mr.  Tibbatls,  moved  lo  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. — 
Motion  rejected  by  yeas  98,  nays  122.^ 

The  question  now  recurred  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Ralhbun  moved  the  previous  question  which 
was  seconded,  and  the  bill  being  now  on  its  final  pas- 
sage, 

Mr.  Brinktrhcjf  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordeied  and  taken  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams,  An- 
derson, Arnold,  Ashmun,  Benton,  James  Biack,  Blan- 
chard, Brinkerhoff.  Broadliead,  Buffington,  W.  W. 
Campbell,  John  H Campbell,  Carroll,  Cathcarl,  Colla- 
rner,  Collin,  Culver.  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Darragh, 
Delano,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dunlap,  Edsall, 
Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Jno.  H.  Ewing,  Fman,  Foot,  Fries, 
Garvin,  Giddings,  Goodyear.  Gordon,  Griiinel,  Grover, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Hampton,  Hasiings,  Henley,  Elias  B. 
Holmes,  Hough,  S.  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hungerford, 
Washington  Piunt,  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Chas.  J.  Ingersoli, 
Jos.  R Ingersoli,  Jenkins,  Jas.  H.  Johnson,  Kennedy, 

D.  P.  King,  Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Leffler,  Levin, 
Lewis,  Maclay.  McClean.  McClelland,  MeCrate,  Jos. 
J.  McDowell,  Mclivaine,  Marsh,  Miller.  Morris,  Mose- 
ley, Moulton,  Niven,  Norris,  Owen,  Perrill,  Pettit,  Pol- 
lock, Ramsey,  Ralhbun.  Ripley,  Ritter,  Julius  Rockwell, 
J.  A Rockwell,  Root,  Runk  Russell,  Sawielle,  Scarn- 
mon,  Seaman,  Severance,  Albert  Smith,  Thus.  Smith, 
C.  B.  Smith,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  St.  John,  Strohm, 
Strung,  Sokes,  B.  Thompson,  James  Thompson,  Thur- 
man, Wentworth,  Wheaion.  While,  Wick,  Williams, 
Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood,  Woodworth,  Wriglit,  and 
Yost- 115. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Barrin- 
ger, Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bell,  Biggs,  J.  A.  Black,  Bowuon, 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brocken brough,  Milton  Brown,  VVm.G. 
Ltrown,  Burt,  J.  G.  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman, 
R.  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman  Clarke.  Cobb,  Cocke, 
Constable,  Cottrell,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culloni,  Daniel, 
Dargan,  G.  Davis,  Dobbin,  Dockery,  Dromgoole,  Ellet, 

E.  H-  Ewing,  Ficklm,  Gentry,  Graham,  Grider,  Haral- 
son, Harmanson,  Harper,  Henry,  Hilliard,  Huge,  1.  E. 
Holmes.  Hopkins,  John  W.  Houston,  Geo.  S.  Houston, 
Edm’d  W.  Hubard,  Hunter,  Jos.  Johnson,  A.  Johnson, 
G.  W.  Jones,  S.  Jones,  Kaufman,  T.  B.  King,  Leake, 
La  Sere,  Ligon,  Long,  Lumpkin,  McClernand,  Mc- 
Daniel, James  McDowell,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mc- 
Kay, J.  P.  Martin,  B.  Martin,  Morse,  Newton,  Parish, 
Payne,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Reid,  Relle, 
Rhett,  Roberts,  Sawyer,  Schenck.  Seddon,  Akxander 
D.  Sims,  L H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Truman  Smith,  Robt. 
Smith,  Sianton,  Stephens,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Toombs,  Towns,  Tread- 
way, Trumbo.  Vance,  Vinton,.  Woodruff,  Woodward, 
ami  Young — 105. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved,  in  order  to  clinch  the  vote,  lo 
reconsider  Ihe  vote  on  ihe  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
then  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table.  The  question  being  put,  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  The  house  adjourned. 

Question  of  privilege.  Mr.  Brockenbrough,  of  Flo. 
arose  and  ottered  a preamble  and  resolutions,  quoting 
in  the  first  place  the  language,  as  reported  and  pub- 
lished, of  senator  Westcoti,  used  in  the  seriate  cham- 
ber on  tiie  13th  instant,  as  follow!-: 

‘•f  warn  the  democracy  of  this  country,  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  they  do  not  know  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  corruption,  the  feculent,  reeking  corrup- 
tion in  th i3  respect  in  this  government  for  years  past. 
1 tel)  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  government 
and  institutions  of  this  country  have  been  and  will 
be  used  as  a machine  to  plunder  them  for  office  beg- 
gars, and  to  perpetuate  the  possession  of  political 
power.  1 solemnly  believe,  if  the  people  ot  the  U. 
Stales  knew  the  manner  in  which  their  government 
was  conducted,  if  they  could  all  be  assembled  at  the 
cily  of  Washington,  they  would  be  excited  to  kick 
up  a revolution  in  twenty  four  hours,  which  would 
tumble  the  president,  heads  offidepartmenls,  both 
bouses  of  congress,  democrats  and  vvhigs,  heels  over 
head  into  the  Potomac,  and  1 believe  they  would  act 
right  in  so  doing.” 
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Mr  3's  preamble  afier  setting  forth  this  language 
went  on  say  in  effect  that  as  silence  might  be  deemed 
acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  such  charges,  that  there- 
fore a committee  of  one  from  each  stale  and  territo- 
ry be  appointed,  to  wait  upon  the  senate,  and  re- 
quest them  to  take  measures  to  makegood  the  charges 
so  far  as  members  of  this  house  are  concerned,  and 
communicate  the  result  of  their  investigations  to  the 
house,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  speaker , ruled  his  proposition  to  be  out  of  order. 
Mr.  B appealed,  and  the  speaker’s  decision  was  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  Douglas  a-ked  to  be  discharged  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  growing  out  of  the  alleged 
partial  and  false  reports  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Henticorlh.  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
time  to  act  upon  the  subject  referred  to  the  com  nit- 
tee.  The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Douglas  a-ked  further,  in  consequence  of  the 
pa'l,  to  protest  against  having  any  thing  reported  as 
from  him  in  the.  Union  regarded  as  his  own,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  false  and  garbled  reports  of  his 
speeches  which  had  hitherto  been  credited  as  his 
own. 

State  of  Wisconsin.  The  house  went  into  commit- 
tee upon  territorial  business,  and  a bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Wisconsin  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported 
to  the  house. 

Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio,  made  a speech  against  the 
“Wilmot  proviso”  upon  this  bill,  after  which  the 
the  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  1G.  Ohio  resolutions . Mr.  Harper 
presented  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Ohio,  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Wisconsin  slate.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Wisconsin  was  taken  up  with  an  amendment  pen- 
ding, moved  by  Mr.  Rockwell , of  Conn.,  granting  an 
additional  section  of  land — 640  acres — for  each  d is  - 
trict,  for  purposes  of  common  school  education. — 
The  amendment  was  rejected,  by  yeas  58,  nays  80. 
The  bill  was  then  passed. 

The  bill  extending  the  charter  for  the  bank  of 
Georgetown,  in  order  to  enable  the  bank  to  collect 
its  debts  and  to  enable  them  to  wind  up  their  bu- 
siness, 

Also,  a bill  for  the  sale  of  salt  spring  lands  in 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  were  pasned. 

A bill  for  granting  donative  rights  of  land  to  set- 
tlers in  Oregon  was  reported  on  leave  and  referred. 

General  Taylor. — Mr.  Carroll,  of  New  York, 
from  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  reported 
back  the  resolutions  as  amended  by  the  senate,  and 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  senate  amendments 
be  concurred  in — first,  presenting  the  thanks  of  con- 
gress to  Gen.  Taylor  and  his  officers  and  men  for  their 
fortitude,  skill,  enterprise,  and  courage  which  distin- 
guished the  laie  brilliant  military  operations  at  Mon- 
terey; secondly,  a gold  medal  with  emblematic  devi- 
ces to  be  presented  to  General  Taylor,  &c;  thirdly, 
the  president  to  communicate  said  resolutions  to  Gen 
Taylor. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  moved  to  amend  by  directing  the 
president  to  cause  gold  medals  to  be  struck  and  pre- 
sented to  Major  Generals  Butler  and  Henderson,  and 
to  Brigadier  Generals  Twiggs,  Worth,  and  Quitman, 
and  also  to  the  nearest  male  relulivelol  Brig.  Gen’I. 
Hamer. 

Mr.  Crazier,  of  Tenn.,  proposed  to  insert  also  the 
name  of  Colonel  Win.  id.  Campbell  af  Tennessee, 
and  hoped  that  Mr.  T.  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Thompson  asked  if  it  was  the  gentleman’s  in- 
tention to  give  medals  to  all  the  the  officers  at  Mon- 
terey? 

Mr.  Crosier,  asked  in  return  whether  the  gentle- 
man intends  to  confer  the  medals  upon  a certiin 
grade  of  officers  merely  because  they  happened  lobe 
present  at  i his  engagement,  or  were  they  on  the  other 
hand  intended  as  evidences  for  distinguished  services? 
Mr.  C.  contended  that  Col.  Campbell  was  more  de- 
serving of  such  houoraole  distinction  than  some  of 
the  brigadier  generals  mentioned.  Our  legLIa- 
tive  history  ought  to  conform  to  the  fads  of  the 
case. 

After  much  debating  and  controversy,  Mr.  Gordon 
called  the  previous  question,  and  Mr.  Thompson's 
amendment  was  assented  to,  by  yeas  131,  nays  21. 

By  an  inadvertence  Mr.  T’s  amendment  was  found 
to  be  misplaced,  so  as  to  precede  the  thanks  to  Gen- 
eral Juylor  ,yet  the  house  adhering  to  its  rules 
of  order,  thus  concurred  in  the  amended  resolutions 
and  returned  to  them  the  senate. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17-  Milage— The  bill  on  mi- 
leage, reported  by  J.  P.  Marlin,  of  ivy.,  cam®  up, 
and  the  previous  question  being  called  apd  seconded, 
was  read  a third  tune  anil  passed.  (The  bill  directs 
the  mileage  to  be  estimated  by  the  shortest  majl 
route  ) 

More  army  officers.  Mr.  Haralson  from  the  commit- 


tee on  military  affairs,  reported  a bill  making  furth- 
er provision  for  an  additional  number  of  general  of- 
ficers, and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  H.  moved  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  coinmiltee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  A creed  to. 

An  explanation  was  allowed  to  be  made,  from  Mr. 
Sawyer,  as  to  a coniroversv  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Prlition  from  an  alien. — The  speaker  presented  a 
memorial  of  John  A Barry,  a British  subject,  pray- 
ing among  other  things,  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
clothing  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Slates  with 
jurisdiction  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subji- 
ciendum at  the  common  law,  to  inquire  into  causes 
of  private  detention  or  restraint,  where  an  alien  shall 
be  a party;  also,  that  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  extended  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  Slates 
in  certain  cases;  and  also  for  legislative  provision 
lor  entitling  writs  of  error  on  final  judgments  in 
proceedings  by  habeas  corpus]  ad  subjiciendum  to  be 
lieard  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates 
in  precedency  of  all  other  writs  of  error  and  ap- 
peals. I he  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  ihe  Judiciary. 

The  naval  pension  bill,  was  taken  up,  and  passed. 

Territories.  The  bill  establishing  additional  land 
offices,  ami  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands,  was  debated 
for  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  question  of  selling 
mineral  lands,  and  was  finally  passed. 

Territory  of  Minnesota. — The  bill  establishing  the 
territorial  government  of  “Itaska,”  was  then  taken 
up. 

Mr.  Morgan  L Marlin  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
striking  out  the  word  “ltasba”  (name  of  a lake  near 
source  of  the  Mississippi)  wherever  occurring,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “Minnesota,”’ 
(name  of  the  principal  river  in  the  territory.) 

Mr.  Fries  went  into  a very  warm  and  pointed  re- 
ply to  charges  made  in  a former  speech  of  Mr. 
Sawyer  against  those  who  advocated  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  as  dividing  the  democratic  party  and  weak- 
ening the  hands  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  as  this  was  the  only  time  allotted 
for  the  consideration  of  territorial  business,  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  not  take  it  up  in  general  discus- 
sions. He  moved  that  the  committee  rise,  which 
motion  prevailing — 

The  committee  rose  arid  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  Ihe  usual  resolution  to  close 
the  debate  in  half  an  hour  after  the  committee  shall 
again  resume  its  session  on  the  bill  establishing  the 
territorial  government  of  Iiaska.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  house  again  resolved  itself  in  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  bill  to  establish  a territorial  gov- 
ernment of  Itaska. 

Mr.  Sawyer  went  into  a reply  to  his  colleague, 
(Mr.  Fries,)  explaining  his  former  speech  as  having 
been  more  especially  directed  against  Mr  Brinkerhotf, 
and  stated  that  he  tiad  expressly  and  personally  as- 
sured his  colleague  (Mr.  Fries)  that  his  remarks  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  him.  He  had  till  now  sup- 
posed that  gentleman  his  personal  bosom  friend,  to 
whom  he  might  open  every  feeling  of  his  heart,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  his  disappointment. 

Many  explanations  and  rejoinders  took  place  be- 
tween these  gentlemen,  and  it  be  aine,  in  fact,  a 
general  battle  on  Onio  politics,  “hards”  and  “softs,” 
abolitionists,  party  editors,  &e. 

The  whole  debate  was  decidedly  rich,  and  drew 
the  attention  and  excited  not  a little  the  merriment 
of  the  house. 

The  vote  on  Mr.  M.  L.  Martin’s  amendment  was 
about  being  taken;  when 

Mr.  iVinllirop  rose  and  said,  if  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Martin  to  substitute  the  name  of 
“Minnesota”  for  “Itaska”  did  not  prevail,  he  would 
move  to  substitute  the  name  of  “Chippewa”  for 
“Itaska.” 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  disliked  all  these  Indian  names 
and  proposed  to  call  the  new  territory  by  the  name 
of  “Jackson,”  as  a proper  tribute  to  that  distinguish- 
ed patriot. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  would  suggest  that,  if 
one  of  the  future  states  of  this  union,  was  to  be 
named  after  any  American  citizen,  living,  or  dead,  lie 
thought  it  would  be  decidedly  better  to  call  it  alter 
the  father  of  his  country , and  ca II  jt  “Washington  ” 
True  we  had  a city  which  bore  his  beloved  and  ever 
venerated  name,  but  so  had  we-  various  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  counties  which  bore  the  name  of  Jackson. 
He  thought  il  the  name  of  any  of  our  statesmen  were 
to  be  fixed  upon  a stale,  the  honor  ought  surely  to  be 
reserved  (or  the  man  whose  title  would  ever  be  “the 
lather  of  hjs  country.” 

Mr.  IF.  \Y.  Campbell  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  adopted,  and  that  the  name  of  Cbyppevva 
would  be  fixed  upon. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  strking  gut  “Itas- 
ka,” ami  inserting  "Jllinnesola." 


The  name  of  Minnesota  was  agreed  to  without  a 
count. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  house  as  amended. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  limit 
the  sessions  of  ihe  legislature  of  the  territory  of  Min- 
nesota to  “forty  days”  instead  of  “sixty  days.” — 
Agreed  to.  Mr.  Douglas  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  under  its  operation  the  bill  was  engrossed 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Winthrop  moved  to  amend  the  title  by  substi- 
tuting the  name  of  “Chippewa”  for  “Minnesota.” 

The  chair  ruled  the  amendment  out  of  order,  as 
the  bill  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  Winlhrap  said  he  had  listened  attentively  |(o 
(he  question  on  agreeing  to  the  title,  but  did  not  hear 
Ihe  chair  propound  it.  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  not  press 
his  amendment.  The  house  adjourned. 


FAMINE  IN  EUROPE- 


RELIEF  FOR  IRELAND. 

Humanity  is  consoled  by  the  practical  evidences 
of  sympathy  which  are  now  being  manifested  towards 
our  suffering  fellow  beings  in  Ireland.  The  accounts 
from  that  unhappy  arid  ill  fated  people  brought  by 
the  last  arrival  are  truly  heart-rending.  For  heaven’s 
sake  let  them  partake  of  our  superabundance, — and 
that  promptly. 


A MEETING  AT  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  Was  held 

on  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  presided,  supported  by 
vice  presidents  selected  from  members  of  congress 
from  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster  from  the  committee  9oon  after  re- 
ported ihe  lollowing  resolutions,  which  he  prefaced 
with  a brief,  but  impressive  speech. 

I.  That  the  famine  now  existing  in  Ireland  is  so 
extensive,  and  is  attended  in  many  places  with  such 
appalling  scenes  of  distress,  as  to  present  a proper 
ease  for  national  sympathy  and  charity. 

II.  That  the  enlightened  and  improved  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  the  authority 
of  our  holy  religion,  all  suggest  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  that  such  unexampled  calamity  and 
suffering  ought  to  overcome  in  their  regard  ail  con- 
siderations of  distance,  foreign  birth,  and  residence, 
and  difference  of  national  character,  and  that  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
as  such  belong  to  our  own  intellectual  human  na- 
ture 

III.  That,  taking  into  consideration  the  necessity 
of  prompt  as  well  as  general  action,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a beneficial  result,  and  that  in  this  city  are  as- 
sembled,at  the  present  moment,  many  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  appeared  fit  that  mea- 
sures lor  a general  national  movement  in  favor  of 
the  suffering  poor  of  Ireland  should  commence  here: 
Therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  th* 
people  ol  the  United  States  a general  contribution 
in  money  or  provisions,  the  proceeds  to  be  forwarded, 
with  all  practicable  despatch,  to  the  scene  of  suffer- 
ing. 

Resolved,  That  his  honor  the  Mayor  ot  New  York, 
the  lion.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  Hon.  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  collec- 
tor of  customs  of  the  said  city,  be  requested  to  act 
as  a general  committee  to  receive  contributions,  and 
to  forward  the  same  to  such  ports  and  places  in  Ire- 
land, and  place  them  in  such  hands  for  distribution, 
as  they  in  their  discretion  may  think  advisable. 

Rtsolved,  That  his  honor  the  Mayor  ol  New  Or- 
leans and be  requested  also,  as  a general 

committee,  to  receive  such  contributions  as  may  be 
forwarded  to  that  city,  and  to  forward  the  same 
to  such  ports  and  places  in  Ireland,  and  place  them 
in  such  hands  for  distribution,  as  they  in  their  dis- 
cretion may  think  advisable. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  immediately  to  appoint  committees  to  re- 
ceive contributions  and  make  collections  lobe  for- 
warded lo  the  general  committees  in  New  York  and 
New  Orleans;  and  that  the  amount  of  all  contribu- 
tions be  transmitted  oy  the  said  general  committees 
in  Hour,  Indian  corn  or  meat,  and  other  provisions, 
as  the  said  committees  may  deem  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  committees  be  re' 
ed  to  make  public,  from  time  lo  lime,  tt-  -Quest— 
of  the  contributions,  and  the  atAnunt'  ‘e  Progres* 
Ireland.  J “faulted  t0 
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Gunton,  Wm.  A.  Bradley,  B.  B.  French,  W.  E. 
Robinson,  Gregory  Ennis,  and  G.  Bailey,  jr.  esqrs, 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  be  a commiltee  to  re- 
ceive contributions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Washing 
ton  and  persons  now  resident  therein.  ! 

The  remarks  of  vice  president  Dallas,  Mr.  Web-  : 
ster  and  other  gentlemen  who  briefly  but  feelingly 
addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  occasion,  were  re 
ceived  by  the  meeting  with  approbation. 

Measures  are  taking  in  all  directions  for  carrying 
out  the  laudable  object  proposed  by  the  meeting  at 
the  Capitol. 

Dublin,  January  1 6. — There  is  not  a single  coun- 
ty in  Ireland  which  does  not  suffer  most  severely.— 
As  the  winter  advances,  Ulster  begins  to  reel  the 
pressure  of  destitution,  even  in  those  districts  which, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  have  been  as  prosperous  as  many 
parts  of  England.  The  “pattern  county”  of  Down  is 
not  exempt  from  the  general  suffering.  Respecting 
Fermanagh,  a correspondent  ofthe  Londonderry  Stan- 
dard, gives  the  following  statement: 

“The  effects  of  famine  and  destitution  in  Ferma- 
nagh are  becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  In  the 
first  place,  our  poor  house  is  literally  crammed,  con- 
taining at  present  nearly  1200  inmates,  and  the  re- 
newed and  numerous  applications  that  are  made  eve- 
ry week  render  it  impossible  that  such  numbers  as  are 
crammed  into  it  can  be  located  there  without  produ- 
cing ultimately  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
which  must  result  (if  additional  accommodation  be 
not  provided)  eventually  in  the  outbreak  of  fever,  and 
other  contagious  diseases. 

Many  families,  who  not  long  since  lived  comforta- 
bly and  happy,  are  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
poor-house,  where  they  may  receive  temporary  suste- 
nance. In  the  next  place,  our  streets  are  daily  crow- 
ded with  the  begging  poor,  and  the  strong  athletic 
youth,  whose  squalid  and  famished  looks  show  that 
the  ravages  of  famine  and  distress  are  making  inroads 
to  every  part  of  our  county.  True,  many  means  of 
employment  have  been  devised,  and  numbers  are  ob- 
taining work,  but  whose  wages  are  barely  able  to  af- 
ford one  meal  in  the  day  to  their  families.” 

From  Cavan,  the  Anglo  Celt  gives  the  following: 
“Deaths  by  Starvation. — The  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  of  Kilsherdiney,  near  Cotcliill,  wri- 
tes to  us  that — ‘Within  the  last  three  day,  three  in- 
dividuals have  died  of  starvation  in  this  parish,  mak- 
ing in  all  seven  persons  in  the  last  fortnight.  Janua- 
ry 11,1846.”’ 

Crime  is  rapidly  increasing  in  some  counties  of 
Ulster. 

Dr.  James  McCormack,  in  a letter  to  the  Cork  Con- 
stitution, dated  Crookhaven,  Jan.  11,  says  the  deaths 
in  that  place  from  starvation  “average  seven  a day. — 
One  hundred  have  already  died  of  starvation,  and  five 
times  that  number  must  immediately  follow:” 

Arrivals  or  Irish  Poor. — For  some  weeks  past 
the  arrivals  in  Liverpool  of  these  destitute  people  have 
continued  to  increase;  and  on  Saturday  the  daily  num- 
ber had  reached  1000  individuals.  On  Sunday,  how- 
ever, the  immense  number  of  2,120  persons  were 
landed,  viz,  1,270  men,  452  women,  and  391  children. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  arrival  possesses  a 
distinctive  feature  from  that  of  previous  days.  Hith- 
erto the  bulk  of  the  parties  consisted  of  women  and 
children,  but  on  Sunday  upwards  of  half  the  entire 
number  were  male  adults. 

Measures  of  Relief. — The  government  arc  laud- 
ably active  in  their  endeavors  to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  and  the  highlands.  No 
less  than  37  government  vessels  are  engaged  in  the 
conveyance  of  provisions  to  the  famishing  population, 
viz: — 


Number. 

T ons. 

Ireland  at  present 

16 

8212 

Scotland  do 

7 

4459 

Ordered  on  service 

11 

9650 

To  he  appropriated 

3 

2000 

Total 

37 

24,321 

Of  which  28  are  steam  vessels  whose  collective 
horse  power  is  above  7,000,  and  the  united  comple- 
ments of  the  whole  number  about  3,000  officers  and 

men. 

The  accounts  from  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland  dif- 
fer but  little  in  description  the  real  situation  of  the 
people.  'We  select  a few  as  a specimen  of  the  whole. 

The  Cork  Examiner  sums  up  the  state  of  things  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Skibbereeu: — 

“In  the  parish  of  Kilmoe,  14  died  on  Sunday:  3 of 
the  e were  buried  in  coffin11,  1 1 were  buried  without 


other  covering  than  the  rags  they  wore  when  alive. — 
One  gentleman,  a good  and  charitable  man,  speaking 
of  this  case,  says: — “The  distress  is  so  appalling,  that 
we  must  throw  away  all  feelings  of  delicacy;”  and 
and  another  says — -“I  would  rather  give  Is  to  a starv- 
ing man  than  4s.  6d.  for  a coffin.”  140  died  in  Skib- 
bereen  work-house  in  one  month;  8 have  died  in  one 
day:  and  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  states,  that  “they 
came  into  the  house  merely  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a coffin.” 

The  Rev.  M.  Clancy  visits  a farm,  and  there,  in 
one  house  “he  administered  the  last  rites  of  religion 
to  six  persons.”  On  a subsequent  occasion,  he  pre- 
pared for  death  a father  and  a daughter  lying  in  the 
same  bed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield  sees  “13  members  of  one 
family  lying  down  in  fever.” 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  retires  to  rest  at  3 o’clok 
in  the  morning,  and  rises  after  a couple  of  hours  hea- 
vy sleep.  It  is  the  same  with  his  coadjutors. 

Dr.  Donovan  solemnly  assures  a public  meeting 
that  the  people  are  “dropping  in  dozens  about  them.” 
Mr.  Marmion  says  that  work  on  the  public  road  is 
even  more  destructive  than  fever;  forthe  unfed  wretch- 
es have  not  energy  enough  to  keep  theit  blood  in  cir- 
culation, and  they  drop  down  from  the  united  effects 
of  cold  and  hunger — never  to  rise  again. 

The  accounts  from  Mayo,  given  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  are  very  painful.  In  the  parish  of  Cong,  27 
deaths  occurred  within  a week;  in  a neighboring  par- 
ish, a like  number  in  three  weeks.  The  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Fitzgerald,  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Kilgeever, 
thus  illustrates  the  intensity  of  the  famine: — 

I shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  a few  days  ago  by  the  most  heart  rendering  case 
of  starvation.  I have  witnessed  the  poor  mother  of 
five  in  family  sending  her  little  children,  almost  life- 
less fron  hunger,  to  bed;  and  despairing  of  ever  again 
seeing  them  alive,  she  took  her  last  leave  of  them  In 
the  morning,  her  first  act  was  to  touch  their  lips  with 
her  hand,  to  see  if  the  breath  of  life  stil  remained;  but 
the  poor  mother’s  fears  were  not  groundless,  for  not  a 
breath  could  she  feel  from  some  of  her  dear  little 
children;  that,  night  buried  them  in  the  night  of  eter- 
nity.” 

By  way  of  climax  may  be  added  the  following  hor- 
rible relation  from  the  Cork  Constitutional: — 

“Going  into  the  hotel  yard,  I perceived  an  unfortu- 
nate woman  rush  by  me  and  take  some  fish-guts  which 
lay  in  a fetid  pool,  and  retiring  she  att  them  ravenous- 
ly. On  getting  outside  the  gate-way,  she  reeled  for 
a few  paces  and  then  fell;  but,  while  lying  exhausted 
on  the  street,  with  the  most  savage  ferocity  she  con- 
tinued to  gnaw  the  disgusting  entrails.” 

The  increase  of  robberies  and  depredations  close  to 
the  public  works  has  elicited  a circular  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  announcing  that  “in  all  cases  where 
such  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  men  employ- 
ed on  the  works,  or  the  offenders  seized  by  them,  and 
where  they  do  not  assist  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to 
justice,  the  works  will  be  forthwith  suspended  ” 

We  here  notice  the  formation  of  the  “British  asso- 
ciation for  the  relief  of  the  extreme  distress  in  the  re- 
mote parishes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.”  The  com- 
mittee, at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  has  published  a list  of  contributions,  amount- 
ing to  £50,000;  the  Queen  giving  =£2,000,  Prince  Al- 
bert <£500;  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  <£200;  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  £1,000:  several  city  firms  £1,000  each; 
Lord  John  Russell  has  £300;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  se- 
veral other  gentlemen,  £200  each.  The  object  of 
the  subscription  is  to  buy  food,  and  to  send  it  forth- 
with by  special  steamers  to  the  most  destitute  local- 
ities. 

The  annual  weekly  meeting  of  the  repeal  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Conciliation  hall  on  the  18th  ult. — 
Mr.  O’Connell,  in  his  speech,  said  he  would  go  to  par- 
liament, but  not  as  a whig  or  tory,  but  to  get  food 
for  the  people.  The  rent  for  the  week  was  £128; 
on  the  17th  ult.,  the  rent  was  £120. 

A terrible  disease,  almost  amounting  to  plague,  has 
broken  out  in  some  of  the  poor  houses  in  Ireland. — 
the  deaths  in  the  workhouse  of  Scariff,  county  Clare, 
from  this  cause  average  from  4 to  12  daily. 

The  English  press,  it  is  said,  are  studiously  con- 
cealing the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  landlords  of  Cavan  recently  held  a meeting  to 
devise  measures  for  relieving  the  famishing  people  of 
that  county. 

Outrages  on  the  public  works  are  rife.  The  pub- 
lic works  have  been  suspended  in  the  parish  of  Ruan, 
county  Clare,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  having  been 


made  upon  Mr.  Harrington,  the  principal  overseer  in 
that  parish,  because  he  was  a stranger  in  that  district. 
Mr.  Harrington  was  severely  beaten,  but  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  medical  attendant  has  pronounced 
his  life  out  of  danger. 

The  statements  made  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  fire  arms  are  quite  unfounded;  the  only  trader  who 
is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  these  articles  in  the  Skibbe- 
reen  Union,  comprising  a population  of  nearly  100,- 
000  persons,  has  of  late  sold  but  15  guns  and  2 pis- 
tols, which  were  disposed  of  to  men  in  the  highest 
ranks. 

The  condition  of  the  country  around  Cork,  is  most 
appalling,  starvation  being  universal,  deaths  from 
want  of  food  frequent,  and  fearfully  on  the  increase, 
whilst  despair  has  seized  upon  the  public  mind  from 
the  apparent  indisposition  of  the  government  to  exert 
itself  for  the  preservation  of  the  people. 

The  prices  of  food  have  risen  to  a price  which  pla- 
ces it  far  beyond  the  reach  even  of  those  amongst  the 
laboring  clases  who  are  employed;  and  this  most  un- 
fortunate condition  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  obsti- 
nate refusal  of  the  government  to  establish  food  de- 
pots, throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  discourage- 
ment given  by  it  at  an  early  period  to  the  procuration 
of  food  from  funds  raised  by  private  subscriptions,  by 
its  refusal  to  aid  any  funds  applicable  to  the  object  of 
lowering  the  prices  of  food  even  to  the  poor  and  the 
destitute. 

Numerous  vessels  of  war  are  employed  in  the  tran- 
sit of  provision.  The  whole  nnmber  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  this  service  is  44;  tonnage  27,253.  Of  stea- 
mers there  are  31;  tonnage  21,773;  horse  power  7,943 
and  men  2,363. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  must  be  added  the 
crews  lent  from  guard-ships,  &c.,  ^mounting  to  be- 
tween 600  and  700  men,  making  a total  of  nearly  3,- 
000  men.  And  three  of  the  larger  packets  will  be 
temporarily  taken  from  their  stations  for  the  relief 
service,  of  which  the  aggregate  tonnage  would  proba- 
bly be  about  2,000,  and  the  amount  of  horse  power 
between  600  and  800. 

MR.  CLAY’S  SPEECH 

At  a town  meeting  recently  held  in  New  Orleans,  to 
devise  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  in 
Ireland: 

Mr.  Clay,  having  been  invited  by  the  committee  of 
arrangements  to  attend  the  meeting,  took  a seat  near 
the  governor.  An  enthusiastic,  loud  and  apparently 
unanimous  call  for  him  was  made  by  the  audience, 
and,  slowly  rising  from  his  seat,  he  approached  the 
foot  of  the  platform  and  addressed  the  meeting  nearly 
as  follows: 

J\lr.  President  and  Fellow  Citizens — I hesitated  to 
accept  the  invitation  which  has  brought  me  here;  be- 
ing a mere  sojourner  and  not  a member  of  this  com- 
munity, I doubt  the  propriety  of  my  ptrasence  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  ap- 
prehended that  my  motive  might  be  misunderstood 

But — on  consulting  my  pillow,  and  considering  that 
the  humanity  of  the  object  of  this  assembly  is  bound- 
ed by  no  latitude  nor  locality,  and  ought  to  be  co-ex- 
tensive  with  the  whole  human  family — it  seemed  to 
me  that  all  considerations  of  fastidious  delicacy  and 
etiquette  should  be  w'aived  and  merged  in  a generous 
and  magnanimous  effort  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferings  which  have  excited  our  feelings.  If  I 
should  be  misconceived  or  misrepresented,  the  experi- 
ence of  a long  life  has  taught  me,  that  the  best  res- 
ponse to  misconception  and  misrepresentation  is  the 
fearless  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  in  ali  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  which  we  may  be  placed;  and  the 
best  answer  to  traduction  and  calumny,  is  conscious 
rectitude  and  the  approbation  of  one’s  own  heart. 

Mr.  President — If  we  were  to  hear  that  large  num- 
bers ofthe  inhabitants  of  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  Austra- 
lia, or  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  were  daily  dy- 
ing with  hunger  and  famine — no  matter  what  their 
color,  what  their  religion,  or  what  their  civilization, 
we  should  deeply  lament  their  condition,  and  he  irre- 
sistably  prompted,  if  possible,  to  mitigate  their  suffer- 
ings. But  it  is  not  the  distresses  of  any  such  distant 
regions  that  have  summoned  us  together  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  appalling  and  heart-rending  distresses  of 
Ireland  and  Irishmen  form  the  ohject  of  our  present 
consultation. 

That  Ireland,  which  has  been  in  all  the  vicissitu- 
des of  our  national  existence,  our  friend,  and  has  ever 
extended  to  us  her  warmest  sympathy — those  Irish- 
men; who,  in  every  war  which  w'e  have  been  engag- 
ed, on  every  battle-field,  from  Quebec  to  Monterey, 
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have  stood  by  us,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  shared  in 
all  the  perils  and  fortunes  of  the  conflict.  The  im- 
ploring appeal  comes  to  us  from  the  Irish  nation, 
which  is  so  identified  with  our  own,  as  to  lie  almost 
part  and  parcel  of  ours,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh.  Nor  is  it  any  ordinary  case  of  human  mis- 
ery, or  a few  isolated  cases  of  death  by  starvation, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  consider.  Famine  is  stal- 
king abroad  throughout  Ireland;  whole  towns,  coun- 
ties— countless  human  beings,  of  every  age  and  of 
both  sexes — at  this  very  moment  are  starving,  or  in 
danger  of  starving  to  death  for  bread!  Of  all  the 
forms  of  dissolution  of  human  life,  the  pangs  and  ag- 
ony of  that  which  proceeds  from  famine  are  the  most 
dreadful.  If  one  dies  fighting  gloriously  for  his  coun- 
try, he  is  cheered,  in  his  expiring  moments,  by  the  pa- 
triotic nature  of  his  sacrifice.  He  knows  that  his  sur- 
viving relations  and  friends,  while  lamenting  his 
loss,  will  be  gratified  and  honored  by  his  devotion  to 
nis  country.  Poets,  painters,  sculptors,  historians — 
will  record  his  deeds  of  valor  and  perpetuate  his  re- 
nown. If  he  dies  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the 
boilers  of  a steamboat  or  by  a storm  at  sea,  death  is 
quiet  and  easy,  and  soon  performs  its  mission.  A few 
piercing  shrieks  are  uttered,  he  sinks  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  all  is  still  and  silent.  But  a death  by  star- 
vation comes  slow,  lingering  and  excruciating.  From 
day  to  day  the  wretched  victim  feels  his  flesh  dwind- 
ling, his  speech  sinking,  his  friends  falling  around  him 
and  he  finally  expires  in  horrible  agony.  Behold  the 
wretched  Irish  mother,  with  haggard  looks  and  strea- 
ming eyes — her  famished  children  clinging  to  her  tat- 
tered garments,  and  gazing  piteously  in  her  face  beg- 
ging for  food!  And  see  the  distracted  husband  and 
father,  with  pallid  cheeks,  standing  by,  horror  and 
despair  depicted  in  his  countenance — tortured  with 
the  reflection  that  he  can  afford  no  succor  or  relief 
to  the  dearest  objects  of  his  heart,  about  to  be  snatch- 
ed forever  from  him  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  deaths!- 
Th  is  is  no  fancy  picture;  but,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
terrible  accounts,  which  reach  us  from  that  theatre 
of  misery  & wretchedness,  it  is  one  of  daily  occurence. 
Indeed,  no  imagination  can  conceive — no  tongue  ex- 
press— no  pencli  paint — the  horrors  of  the  scenes 
which  are  there  daily  exhibited. 

Ireland,  in  respect  to  food,  is  differently  situated 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Asia  has  her  a- 
bundant  supply  of  rice;  Africa  her  dates,  yams,  and 
rice;  Europe,  her  bread  of  wheat,  rye,  oats;  America, 
a double  resource  in  the  small  grains,  and  a never 
failing  supply  of  Indian  corn — that  great  supporter  of 
animal  life — for  which  we  are  not  half  gratetul  e- 
nough  to  a bountiful  and  merciful  providence.  But 
the  staple  food  of  large  parts  ot  poor  Ireland  is  the 
potato,  and  when  it  fails,  pinching  want  and  famine 
follow.  It  is  among  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of 
providence,  that  the  crop  has  been  blighted  the  last 
two  years,  and,  hence  the  privation  of  food,  and  this 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  American  hearts.  Shall  it 
be  in  vain?  Shall  starving  Ireland — the  young  and 
the  old — dying  women  and  children  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  us  for  bread,  and  find  no  relief?  Will  not 
this  great  city,  the  world’s  storehouse  of  an  exhaust- 
less supply  of  all  kinds  of  food,  borne  to  its  overflow- 
ing warehouses  by  the  father  of  waters,  act  on  this  oc- 
casion in  a manner  worthy  of  its  high  destiny,  and  o- 
bey  the  noble  impulses  of  the  generous  hearts  of  its 
blessed  inhabitants? 

We  are  commanded,  by  the  common  Savior  of  Ire- 
land and  of  us,  to  love  one  another  as  ourselves;  and 
on  this,  together  with  one  higher  obligation,  hang  all 
the  law  and  prophets  of  our  holy  religion.  We  know 
that  of  all  the  forms  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
none  is  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the 
practice  of  charity.  Let  us  demonstrate  ourlove, 
our  duty,  and  our  gratitude  to  Him,  by  a liberal  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  of  His  suffering  Irish  children. 

Fellow-Citizens: — No  ordinary  purpose  has  brought 
us  together.  This  is  no  political  gathering.  If  it 
had  been,  you  would  not  have  seen  me  here.  I have 
not  come  here  to  make  a speech.  When  the  heart  is 
full  and  agitated  by  its  own  feeling  emotions,  the  par- 
alyzed tongue  finds  utterance  difficult.  It  is  not  fer- 
vid eloquence,  nor  gilded  words,  that  Ireland  needs — 
but  substantial  food.  Let  us  rise  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  duty  which  is  before  us,  and  by  a generous  supply 
from  the  magnitude  of  our  means,  evince  the  genuine- 
ness and  cordiality  of  our  sympathy  and  commisera- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clay’s  speech,  one  loud 
and  unanimous  shout  of  approval  was  raised,  in  which 
officers  and  audience  participated. 


BALANCE  OF  POWER  PARTY. 


DEBATE  IN  TIIE  SENATE. 


Friday  12 ill  of  February. 

Mr.  Turney  Ihen  rose  and  said:  On  the  other  side 
of  the  chamber,  it  has  been  again  and  again  declared 
that  those  who  occupy  seats  on  this  side,  being  in 
the  majority,  are  justly  responsible  for  the  legisla- 
tive action  of  the  body.  Mr.  President,  I entirely 
disagree  to  such  a p.oposilion.  I believe — and  I 
•hall  proceed  to  show — that  there  is  a portion  of  this 
body  which  may  properly  be  denominated  “the  ba- 
lance of  power  party,”  which  give  shape  and  form 
to  the  various  measures  presented  to  our  considera- 
tion, and  in  fact  wields  their  destiny,  on  which  pro- 
pehly  rests  that  responsibility.  Such  a state  of  things 
renders  it  somewhat  difficult  for  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, or  at  least  such  portions  of  it  as  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact  which  1 have  now  stated,  to  form 
a correct  judgment  of  the  action  of  the  body.  It  is 
due  to  the  public  that  such  a state  of  parties  in  this 
body  should  be  known,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
place  the  responsibility  exactly  in  the  proper  quarter. 

It  has  been  for  hinting  the  existence  of  such  a state  of 
things,  that  the  editor  of  the  Union  is  about  to  be  sa- 
crificed. It  has  been  for  the  attempt  to  fix  responsibi- 
lity where  it  properly  belongs — on  that  balance  of 
power  party,  which,  as  1 have  said,  gives  shape  and 
form  to  every  measure  and  sways  the  final  action  of 
the  body,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  Ihe'resolulion  now  before  the  senate.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  publication  which  has  been  read, 
and  which  the  resolution  denominates  a libel  upon 
the  senate,  there  is  an  epithet  of  w Inch  1 certainly  do 
not  approve.  But  how  much  falsehood  is  there  in  it? 
Although  the  act  to  which  the  publication  refers, 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  Mexican 
victory,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it  did  inure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mexican  government.  The  senate 
refused  to  give  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  coun- 
try— it  refused  to  give  food  and  clothing  to  the  army 
of  the  United  Stales — and,  in  so  doing,  certainly 
did  that  which  inevitably  inured  to  the  benefit  of 
Mexico,  with  whom  we  are  now  engaged  in  war. — 

1 do  not  approve  of  the  term,  but  where  lies  the 
slander?  Does  the  slander  consist  in  calling  it  a 
Mexican  victory?  Does  it  arraign  any  particular 
crime?  Not  at  all.  The  correspondent  speaks  of 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  as  the  result  of  the  vole.  How 
was  he  to  know  that  the  bill  was  to  be  revived? 
certainly  myself  labored  under  the  same  error, 
had  no  expectation  that  the  bill  would  be  revived. — 
1 regarded  that  vote  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
bill.  According  to  my  views  of  parliamentary  law, 
I was  unable  to  see  how  it  could  be  revived,  and 
another  committee  of  conference  appointed.  But 
aside  from  all  that,  the  correspondent  stated  the  vote, 
the  question,  and  the  rvsult.  He  slated  all  the  facts, 
and  in  view  of  them,  affirmed  that  the  whole  amount- 
ed to  a Mexican  victory ; and  we  now  find  the  senate 
of  the  United  Slates  gravely  engaged  in  consulting 
what  punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  an  editor 
who  permitted  a correspondent  to  state  all  the  facts 
of  tins  case,  and  then  pronounced  the  action  of  the 
senate  to  be  tantamount  to  a Mexican  victory.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  are  to  take  the  statement  of  the 
senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Corwin) — very  competent 
authority — this  article  has  effected  great  good.  It 
has  been  exceedingly  efficacious.  That  honorable 
senator  told  us  that  that  article  “whipped  in”  the 
senators,  and  caused  them  to  concur  in  the  second 
report  of  the  committee  on  conference.  If,  then, 
that  were  true — and  who  can  doubt  it,  announced  as 
it  has  been  by  such  high  authority — no  senator  had 
a better  right  to  speak  of  it,  as  the  lash  had  been 
applied  to  his  own  political  friends.  A very  saluta 
ry  and  w holesome  effect  has  been  produced  by  that 
article,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  and  his  correspondent,  who 


in  this  chamber!  His  reporter  is  no  longer  to  be 
permitted  to  state  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  I 
did  not  thus  speak  on  account  of  any  personal  at- 
tachment to  Mr.  Ritchie,  for  individually  I believe 
I have  a greater  cause  of  complaint  against  him  than 
any  other  member  of  this  body.  1 spoke  from  a sense 
of  justice  and  of  duty.  I contend  that  there  has  been 
no  contempt — no  breach  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Y'ulee.  I desire  to  know  what  the  senator 
means  by  a balance  of  power? 

Mr.  Turney.  I mean  what  I thought  that  every 
member  in  Ibis  body  knows.  There  is  a party  and  a 
number  of  senators  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  who 
constitute  a balance  of  power,  who  can,  by  uniting 
themselves  either  with  the  Senators  on  the  other  side, 
or  senators  on  this  side,  carry  or  reject  any  measure 
they  please,  and  who  have  chosen  to  vote  with  sena- 
tors on  the  opposite  side  of  this  chamber.  That  is 
the  parly  I mean. 

Mr.  Yutee.  I ask  my  friend  from  Tennessee  whe- 
ther he  means  to  be  understood  that  there  are  two 
or  three  senators  who  make  up  the  balance  either 
way,  or  does  he  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  on 
this  floor  an  organized  parly  which  acts  separately 
from  the  democratic  party  of  which  I claim  to  be  a 
member?  If  tne  charge  is  distinet,  1 wish  it  distinct- 
ly stated. 

Mr.  Turney.  1 intended  my  remarks  to  have  a 
distinct  character.  1 intended  them  to  be  so  distinct, 
as  without  calling  names  here,  that  the  public  should 
understand  that  amongst  the  sections  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  this  body — for  1 believe  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally known  that  there  are  aspirants  here  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  Slates — there  are  aspirants 
who  have  their  political  friends  and  followers,  and 
that  there  is  one  of  them  who,  when  he  carries  his 
forces  to  the  whigs,  gives  them  a majority,  and  when 
he  goes  with  those  who  claim  to  be  democrats,  they 
have  a majority,  and  carry  their  measures.  Now, 
if  he  insists  on  my  giving  names,  I will  point  to  the 
leader  to  whom  1 refer,  but  I would  rather  not  go 
into  this  matter.  I think  everybody  understands 
what  1 mean,  and  the  American  people  will  under- 
stand it,  if  the  reporter  puts  down  aod  publishes 
v. hat  1 have  stated.  I know  nothing  of  the  organi- 
zation of  such  a party.  I cannot  say  how  it  is  or- 
ganized. The  head  is  organized.  (A  laugh.)  The 
head  prescribes  his  own  course,  and  the  others  do 
not  always  implicitly  follow.  They  sometime  “bolt.” 
(A  laugh.)  However,  when  he  chooses  to  unite  his 
forces,  lie  carries  or  rejects  any  measure  he  pleases, 
and  exercises,  as  I desire  the  whole  nation  should 
know,  that  balance  of  power,  small  as  it  may  be, 
which  fixes  upon  him  the  responsibility  to  the  Ame- 
rican people  either  of  the  passage  or  the  rejection  of 
the  measures  of  this  congress. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  senator  speaks  of  me  as  be- 
ing an  aspirant  for  the  presidency,  he  is  entirely  mis- 
taken 1 am  no  aspirant — never  hare  been — I would 
not  turn  on  my  heel  for  the  presidency — and  he  has 
uttered  a libel  upon  me 


The  President.  The  honorable  sen  itor  must  be 
aware  that — (the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was 
lost.) 

Mr.  Calhoun.  If  he  supposes  that  I am  capable  of 
voting  upon  any  question  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sidency, or  any  other  consideration  but  a regard  to 
truth,  justice,  and  my  country!  No,  sir!  The  whole 

volume  of  my  life  shows  me  to  be  above  that! 

There  are  men,  Mr.  President,  who  cannot  believe 
that  an  individual  is  influenced  by  a single  circum- 
stance but  party  considerations  or  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  who  attribute  all  motives  to  one  or  other 
of  these;  and  1 am  the  most  misunderstood  man  in 
the  world  by  that  portion  of  this  and  every  other 
party.  No,  sir;  1 want  no  presidency!  lwanttodo 
my  duty.  Nu  denunciations  here,  or  out  of  this 


ever  he  is — the  Lord  knows  who  he  is,  1 do  not! — j house,  can  affect  me  a single  inch  from  going  directly 

" ■ at  what  1 aim,  and  that  is  the  good  of  the  country. 

I haie  always  acted  upon  it,  and  I will  always  act 
upon  it.  If  he  means  lo  say  that  there  is  any  or- 
ganized opposition  here,  as  far  as  I am  concerned  or 
my  friends,  which  affects  the  votes  here  irrespective 
of  public  duty  and  conviction,  never,  never  was  a 
man  more  mistaken!  never!  And  1 think  it  will  be 
very  hard  for  him,  or  any  other  senator  here,  to  spe- 
cify a single  measure  that  we  have  either  delayed  or 
defeated.  Now  I ask  him — I pause  and  ask  him  if  he 
caQ  point  to  a single  one? 

Mr.  Turney.  I will  try  when  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Culhoun.  No,  sir!  no!  Not  a single  one!  I 
voted  several  times  for  adjournment  with  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  when  1 considered  that  adjourn- 
ment was  proper;  but  1 have  no  concert  with  them 
no  more  than  I have  on  this  side.  Mr.  President,  in 
thus  acting  without  concert  of  action,  1 performed, 
ny  duty.  What  we  do  want  above  all  things  on  this 


deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  The  senator 
from  Ohio,  who  has  addressed  the  senate  to-day,  ha* 
alluded  lo  the  sedition  laws.  I had  thought  we  had 
done  with  them.  The  senator  from  Florida  says  he 
does  not  intend  to  muzzle  the  press.  Oh,  no!  he 
would  only  expel  Mr.  Ritchie  and  his  reporter,  so 
that  he  may  be  unable  to  inform  the  American  peo 
pie  wiial  their  senators  are  doing.  Are  we  prepared 
lor  that?  For  one,  I am  not.  1 agree  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  ttiat  the  decree  has  gone  forth, 
and  the  sacrifice  will  be  made,  probably  before  we 
gel  our  dinner,  because  1 see  the  materials  uniting, 
which  are  lo  accomplish  this.  But  say  not  that  we 
are  responsible  for  it.  We  do  not  do  it.  We  aie 
opposed  lo  it.  Let  the  American  people  see  that 
here  is  one  act  at  least  for  which  the  democratic 
party  is  not  responsible.  Who  are  to  be  responsi- 
lf  an  ediior  screws  himself  up  to  the  point 


ble? 


and  communicates  to  the  country  where  the  respon- 
sibility really,  is,  he  is  to  be  excluded  from  his  sea  ^earth  iu  our  public  meD,  is  independence.  °lt  is  one 
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great  defect  in  the  character  of  the  public  men  of 
America,  that  there  is  that  real  want  of  indepen- 
dence; and  in  this  respect  a most  marked  contrast 
between  public  men  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain.  But  this  is  not  the  most  proper  occasion  on 
which  that  difference  is  to  be  pointed  out,  but  I will 
say  that  it  is  in  part  the  wretched  result  of  the 
wretched  system  of  caucussing,  which  has  created 
in  every  state  a party  of  men  who  work  in  concert 
to  get  offices  for  purposes  of  plunder,  and  who  ex- 
ercise too  great  a control  over  the  measures  of  con- 
gress. I am  glad  the  senator  thought  prdper  to  refer 
to  me  in  this  pointed  manner.  1 have  seen  these 
insinuations  in  various  quarters,  and  in  different 
presses,  but  they  are  to  me  as  nothing.  If  I know 
myself — if  my  head  was  at  stake,  I would  do  my 
duty,  be  the  consequence  what  it  would.  Sir,  they 
could  not  urge  me  upon  this  war.  Why  so?  I hope 
upon  some  occasion  I shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
state  the  reasons  more  in  detail.  But,  amongst  other 
reasons,  I saw  in  this  very  war  what  every  man 
now  begins  to  see — consequences  which  deterred 
me — and  vve  are  not  at  the  bottom  yet.  I stood  upon 
that  occasion  alone,  separatee  from  my  respected 
and  esteemed  colleague,  (Mr.  McDuffie.)  1 voted 
here  in  my  seat  against  it,  and  he  (Mr.  Turney)  sup- 
poses that  I was  governed  by  the  paltry  and  misera- 
ble consideration  of  being  president  of  the  United 
States!  The  position  is  respectable,  but  there  are 
other  positions  infinitely  more  so.  I would  rather 
be  an  independent  senator,  governed  by  my  own 
views,  going  for  the  good  of  the  country,  unconlrol 
led  by  any  thing  that  mortal  man  ran  bring  to  bear 
upon  me,  than  to  be  president  of  the  United  States, 
put  there  as  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been 
for  several  years  past. 

Mr.  Turney  replied.  He  was  not  afraid  to  place 
even  his  obscure  reputation  for  moral  independence 
in  the  scale  with  that  of  the  senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina. He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  said  lie  was  no  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  senator  had  so  promptly  recognis- 
ed himself  as  the  candidate  for  the  presidential  suc- 
cession, of  whom  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the 
senate  that  the  senator  had  referred  to  him.  Did  you 
not  refer  to  me? 

The  President.  The  gentleman  will  address  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Turney.  Will  the  gentleman  take  his  seat? 
and  I will  answer  him.  1 pointed  to  no  particular 
senator  by  name;  but.  somehow  or  other,  the  senator 
and  myself  exactly  concurred  in  this  matter.  I had 
him  in  my  mind,  and  he  considered  himself  to  be 
exactly  like  that  which  I described.  He  (Mr.  T.) 
had  not  imputed  any  motives  for  the  acts  of  the  gen- 
tleman. He  had  been  speaking  of  that  baiance 
power,  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  w'hat  it  could 
accomplish.  He  did  not  impute  to  them  the  object 
of  pushing  him  for  the  presidency.  But  if  he  were 
suffered  to  go  into  it,  he  could  arraign  a vast  mass  of 
circumstances  in  reference  to  that  point.  He  would 
not  fear  being  stamped  into  nothingness  if  he  were 
to  hazard  the  expression  of  that  opinion.  Men  could 
not  search  tiie  heart  or  the  head  of  their  neighbor. 
It  was  only  from  fact  and  circumslances  that  men 
could  judge  of  one  another  in  some  matters.  Yester- 
day, the  senator  (rom  Illinois  had  furnished  an  inter- 
esting piece  of  information.  During  the  last  war,  that 
senator  (Mr.  Calhoun)  thought  that  this  provision 
in  the  ten  regiment  bill  was  quite  constilutional.  If 
it  were  so  then,  it  was  so  now.  The  senator  had 
changed  his  opinion,  but  he  I, ad  not  told  the  reason 
for  the  change.  In  his  reply  to  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  he  had  said  that  he  was  then  very  young,  and 
thus  put  in  the  plea  ol  infancy.  Well,  he  must 
have  been  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  at  least,  as 
he  was  not  eligible  to  a seat  in  the  other  house  until 
he  had  attained  that  period.  Well,  it  was  said  that 
they  were  twice  a child  and  once  a man.  Whether 
the  senator  had  arrived  at  manhood,  or  the  third  pe 
riod,  he  did  not  know.  The  senator  then  advocated 
war,  and  certainly  he  had  done  more  to  bring  the 
country  into  war  now  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  Slates.  According  to  his  (Mr.  T’s)  judgment, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  produced  the  war.  The  se- 
nator from  Ohio  was  correct.  After  that  act  war  was 
inevitable.  It  was,  as  that  senator  said,  predicted 
by  the  whigs.  He  believed  that  his  (Mr.  T’s)  own 
party  had  denied  that,  and  said  there  would  be  no 
■war;  but  war  had  come  true  enough,  and  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  done  more  to  bring  it  about 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  Slates;  for  he  had 
effected  the  annexation.  He  voted  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  Texas  in  General  Jackson’s  time, 
and  had  been  very  influential  in  bringing  annexation 
about  subsequently.  As  secretary  of  state,  he  had 
concluded  the  treaty  with  Ihe  republic  of  Texas  by 
wli  b flic  was  lo  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. — 
lie  ( ejr.  'I'.)  ,u„j  r.:  )rr  read  tlr.it  p»p<  r.  hnl'he Un- 


derstood that  it  extended  the  territory  of  Texas  lo 
tiie  Rio  Grande.  The  treaty  w'as  rejected. 

Mr.  Westcott  here  rose  and  said:  I call  the  senator 
from  Tennessee  to  order  for  irrelevancy. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I hope  he  will  go  on. 

Mr.  Butler.  I am  astonished  that  he  lias  not  been 
called  to  order  before. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I hope  he  will  go  on. 

Mr  Butler.  1 wi-h  to  make  one  remark.  1 should 
myself  have  called  him  to  order  before,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  peculiar  relations  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  as  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I am  delighted  that  the  senator  should 
be  allowed  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Westcott.  I looked  to  the  dignity  of  the  body 
when  I made  my  point  of  order.  The  persuasions  of 
no  senator  will  permit  me  to  waive  it  for  an  instant. 

I insist  on  his  being  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I hope  I will  be  permitted  to  reply, 
as  far  as  he  has  gone. 

The  President.  The  senator  from  Tennessee  is 
called  to  order. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  As  the  matter  has  been  allowed 
to  proceed  thus  far,  and  as  we  have  allowed  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  lo  be  heard,  it  is  but 
just  lo  allow  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Westcott.  I withdraw  my  call  to  order. 

The  President.  The  call  to  order  is  withdrawn. — 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Turney  said:  His  position  then  was,  that  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  did  more  to  bring  the 
war  upon  the -country , than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States.  What  then?  Texas  was  annexed  — 
After  she  was  annexed,  it  was  declared  by  her  min- 
ister that  annexation  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility.  He  demanded  his  passports,  and  returned 
to  Mexico.  The  United  Slates  government  sent 
their  minister  to  Mexico  with  powers  to  negotiate 
all  these  matters,  and  Mexico  refused  to  receive 
him.  She  then  sent  her  army  to  the  frontier,  and 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  She 
claimed  the  whole  of  Texas;  and  yet  tiie  senator 
voted  against  the  bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  giv- 
ing men  and  money  to  resist  the  invasion,  on  the 
ground — as  he  (Mr.  T.)  understood — that  the  pre- 
amble of  that  bill  was  not  true.  The  preamble  as- 
serted that  tiie  war  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
act  of  Mexico.  Now  it  would  seem  to  him  (Mr. 
T.)  to  require  some  powerful  motive  to  induce  any- 
body to  bring  his  country  into  the  war,  and  then,  af- 
ter getting  her  into  the  war,  lo  back  out  of  it,  if  not 
to  denounce  it  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  in  di- 
rect terms — in  fact  to  do  that  same  thing.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
intended  to  hold  this  matter  for  future  examination 
and  future  developments.  As  they  were  engaged  in 
war,  he  would  postpone  the  matter  for  the  time  be- 
ing, but  the  moment  the  war  was  over  he  would 
turn  round  and  expose  the  injustice  of  the  war,  and 
the  blunders  of  those  who  had  precipitaled  the  coun- 
try into  it.  He  (Mr.  T.)  was  not  going  into  the 
measure  introduced  lately  creating  the  office  of  lieu 
tenant  general.  He  merely  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  that  measure  had  been  introduced  in  order  to 
enable  the  government  to  prosecute  the  war  vigor- 
ously, 3nd  with  all  poossible  success,  to  a speedy 
termination.  It  was  defeated,  however;  and  by  whom? 
By  that  very  balance  of  power  parly  to  which  he 
had  referred.  On  their  shoulders  rested  the  respon- 
sibility; for  they  had  the  power  lo  reject  it.  The 
vote  upon  the  recognition  of  Texas  was  a mixed 
vole.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  whigs  voted  to  re- 
cognise the  independence  of  Texas.  After  that  was 
sione,  annexation  followed  by  the  act  of  the  senator 
himself,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  view  of  those  facts 
that  he  (Mr.  T.)  asked  how  it  came  that  the  senator 
now  supposed  the  Mexican  war  to  be  unjust,  havihg 
originated  in  the  annexation  of  Texas?  There  were 
but  very  few,  he  was  gratified  to  say,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  withhold  money  and  men  necessary  to  pro- 
secute the  war.  What  the  course  of  the  senator 
might  Le  in  relation  to  the  three  million  bill,  he  did 
not  know,  as,  from  the  indications  afiorded  by  his 
speech,  they  left  him  free  to  act  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  They  were,  then,  left  utterly  in  the  dark; 
but  he  had  heard  that  the  senator  and  his  friends  in- 
tended lo  vole  it  down. 

Mr.  Butler  here  made  a remark  which  was  not  au- 
dible. 

Mr.  Turney  proceeded.  He  believed  it,  because 
the  correspondent  of  a southern  paper,  which  had 
frequently  predicted  the  course  of  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  had  given  out  such  an  intimation. — 
He  had  been  charged  with  libelling  the  senator,  not 
because,  as  the  senator  said,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had 
denounced  tiie  caucus  party.  He  (Mr.  T.)  did  not 
belong  to  that  caucus  party.  He  had  taken  ground 
against  it,  boldly  as  ever  the  senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina had,  and  that  ground  he  expected  to  maintain. 


No  prejudice  was,  therefore,  entertained  by  him  on 
account  of  the  senator’s  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
subject — not  at  all.  But  whatever  prejudices  might 
be  in  his  (Mr.  T’s)  mind  against  caucuses,  and  those 
who  conducted  them,  they  should  not  have  influenc- 
ed at  all  his  action  either  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  great  measures  affecting  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  really  could  not  perceive  what  connexion 
the  idea  of  caucuses  could  have  with  the  discussion 
involved  in  the  question  before  tiie  senate.  If  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  meant  to  say  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  abide  by  the  caucuses  in  the  next 
presidential  election,  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  no  objection. 
But  as  he  was  charged  with  libelling  a senator,  he 
would  ask  what  party  that  senator  had  belonged  to? 
During  the  last  session  of  General  Jackson’s  ad- 
ministration, he  believed  that  he  then  belonged  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  was  as  bitter  as  any 
of  them.  In  1837,  he  comes  back  to  the  other  side 
of  Ihe  house,  and  if  he  (Mr.  T.)  were  disposed  to 
hold  him  up,  lie  couid  show  that,  on  almost  every 
prominent  measure  that  had  originated  under  this 
government,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
could  be  found  on  both  sides  of  it.  Was  it  much  of 
a libel,  then?  Would  not  the  facts  be  found  to  be 
stubborn,  powerful,  and  undeniable  facts?  He  knew 
of  no  groat  question  which  had  divided  the  two  par- 
ties of  the  country  upon  whicti  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  not  be  found  upon  both  sides.  Con- 
sistency was  very  beautiful.  Still,  no  doubt,  every 
man  had  a right  to  change  his  opinion.  He  (Mr.  T.) 
would  censure  no  man  for  doing  that  when  his  judg- 
ment led  him  to  alter  his  opinion.  It  was  the  fate  of 
an  honest  man  to  change  his  opinion  whenever  his 
judgment  convinced  him  of  his  error.  All  they  had 
found  fault  with  was,  that  the  gentleman  should  shift 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  consistent  only  in  his 
shifting.  Certainly  a gentleman  who  so  frequently 
changed  his  quarters,  ought  not  be  very  hasty  in 
denouncing  others  for  libels  upon  him.  He  (Mr.  T.) 
did  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  ever  had  been 
a candidate  for  the  presidency.  Perhaps  he  was 
very  moderate  and  had  no  ambitious  views— no  as- 
pirations. But  if  it  were  so,  the  country  certainly 
labored  under  very  great  mistake.  If  the  gentleman 
was  not  an  aspirant — if  he  had  no  desire  to  rise 
higher,  all  that  he  (Mr.  T ) could  say  was,  that  he 
had  been  very  much  mistaken — and  with  him  the 
whole  American  people.  As  far  as  he  could  judge, 
the  people  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  assured  that  the 
gentleman  had  entertained  some  slight  ambitious 
views  with  respect  to  elevation  to  the  presidency — 
that  he  had,  in  fact,  been  just  about  as  ambitious  to 
attain  that  position  as  any  gentleman  in  the  United 
States.  It  might  be  an  error  in  public  opinion. — 
The  people  might  be  entirely  wrong  on  the  point. — 
There  might  be  nothing  of  it.  But  it  was  undenia- 
ble that  the  public  judgment  was  entirely  made  up 
on  that  point.  He  (Mr  T.)  had  only  to  say  that  he 
libelled  nobody.  He  had  a plain,  frank,  blunt  man- 
ner of  getting  along — of  speaking  what  he  thought  and 
believed  to  be  true.  He  had  spoken  in  that  way  of 
Hie  resolution  under  discussion,  which  had  called 
forth  this  interesting  investigation,  and  he  thought  he 
had  spoken  plain  enough  to  be  understood,  without 
being  called  upon  to  be  more  explicit  and  distinct. — 
Why,  even  the  senator  himself,  in  taking  his  ( Mr. 
T’s)  allusions  so  promptly  home,  discovered  that  he 
was  not  altogether  insensible  lo  Ihe  impression  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  with  respect  to  his  aspi- 
rations. But  whether  the  gentleman  entertained 
such  aspirations  or  not,  one  t'nmg  was  very  certain, 
and  that  was  that  his  friends  would  most  assuredly 
run  him  any  how,  according  lo  the  information  which 
tie  (Mr.  T.)  had  heard,  and  they  gave  out,  which 
were  to  be  seen  in  some  quarters.  He  might  be  an 
anti  caucus  candidate,  and  if  his  principles  were 
such  as  he  (Mr.  T.)  could  support,  lie  would  have  no 
objections  in  supporting  him.  But  lie  would  support 
no  man  who,  in  his  judgment,  had  controlled  and 
defeated  great  measures  intimately  connected  with 
tiie  cause  and  inierest  of  his  country.  He  could  give 
support  to  no  mull  who  threw  objections  in  tiie  way 
of  the  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  forced  upon  them  by  a foreign  power.  He  had 
no  preferences  for  any  particular  gentleman  who 
had  been  spoken  of  as  a candidate  for  the  presiden- 
cy. He  had  arrived  at  the  period  of  life  in  which  he 
had  firmly  resolved  never  to  form  any  personal  pre- 
dilections for  any  one  of  these  candidates,  but  to  be 
governed  exclusively  by  a regard  to  the  principles 
which  are  sustained. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  said:  I am  really  oblig- 
ed to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  repel  a great  many  insinuations 
which  1 have  seen  upon  this  very  subject,  and  the 
endeavor  to  fix  upon  myself  and  friends  the  respon- 
sibility of  which  he  has  spoken.  He  lias  got  up  and 
made  a grave  charge,  that  there  was  on  this  side  of 
the  house  a party  combined  together,  in  reference  to 
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presidential  elections,  who  controlled  all  measures 
in  reference  to  that.  I have  already  denied  that  I 
was  any  candidate  for  the  presidency.  I appeal  to 
every  friend — to  my  friends  upon  this  floor,  upon 
either  side  of  the  house,  and  to  every  one  in  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  if  my  whole  course  of  conduct 
has  not  been  this:  that  1 would  not  accept  the  presi 
dency  unless  it  comes  to  me  by  the  voice  of  the 
American  people,  and  then  only  from  a sense  of  duty, 
and  taken  as  on  obligation.  At  my  time  of  life  the 
presidency  is  nothing — nothing — and  for  many  a lone 
year,  Mr.  President,  1 have  long  aspired  for  an  ob- 
ject far  higher  than  the  presidency — that  is,  doing 
ray  duty  in  all  circumstances — in  every  trial — irre- 
spective of  parties,  and  without  regard  to  friendships 
or  enmities,  but  simply  in  reference  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country.  If  my  life  be  reviewed  hereafter, 
1 leave  to  those  who  may  review  it  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  What  charge  has  he  made  out  against 
myself  and  the  few  of  my  friends  who  have  voted 
with  me  during  the  present  session?  Where  has  he 
shown  that  we  have  rejected  or  abandoned  any  mea- 
sures connected  with  the  conduct  of  this  war?  One 
single  act  only,  and  that  is  not  voting  for  the  propo- 
position  for  a lieutenant  general.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  we  need  no  apology.  I need  not  to 
show  that  l was  governed  by  no  motives  but  those 
by  which  other  candidates  were  governed.  If  the 
American  people  have  been  unanimous  on  any  one 
point,  they  have  been  on  that.  Now,  this  is  only 
one,  and  I am  happy  that,  here  in  my  place,  in  the 
presence  of  this  large  audience,  that  this  charge  has 
been  made,  so  that  the  whole  truth  may  go  forth 
with  regard  to  it.  But  not  a single  vote  has  been 
given  on  which  his  charge  could  rest.  For  if  there 
had  been  another  only,  it  would  have  been  added  to 
the  long  catalogue  which  the  senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  drawn  up  against  me.  Not  one.  Well, 
there  is  another  1 am  suspected  of.  It  is  suspected 
that  I will  not  vote  for  the  three  million  bill;  and 
that  because  1 said,  when  I spoke  on  the  subject,  I 
waited  (or  further  developments.  Was  there  any- 
thing, Mr.  Presidenl,  in  that — was  the  senator  igno- 
rant that  that  proposition  had  been  made  in  the  oilier 
house,  and  probably  would  be  made  here,  to  stick 
the  W ilmot  proviso  in  it?  I pul  it  to  senators  on  both 
sides,  who  represent  southern  portions  of  the  Union 
— whether  he  or  any  of  them  will  vole  for  the  bill, 
if  that  amendment  be  appended?  And  because  1 
choose  to  make  this  reservation — and  there  are  other 
reasons,  not  necessary  to  be  stated  at  present,  equal- 
ly powerful — because  I choose  to  make  this  reserva- 
tion, I am  to  be  held  up  as  embarrassing  congress, 
consuming  its  time,  and  opposing  measures  neces 
sary  to  carry  on  the  war!  Well,  as  to  that  con- 
sumption of  time,  that  is  one  of  the  most  unfounded 
insinuations.  Is  there  any  senator  at  all,  who  takes 
any  part  in  the  debates,  who  has  consumed  less  time 
than  myself  ? 1 have  made  but  a single  speech,  the 

oilier  day,  and  that  but  an  our;  and  besides  that, 
l have  not  made  a speech  that  has  occupied  five 
minutes;  and  yet,  on  these  grounds,  amounting  to 
nothing,  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  be  responsible 
for  everything  connected  with  the  session — done  or 
not  done?  Well,  that  shows  a very  deep  feeling 
working  within.  It  may  he  there  are  aspirants  to  Lhe 
presidency  who  think  something  may  be  gained  by 
making  these  charges.  I know  not.  Or  it  may  be 
that  ttie  individual  feeling  of  the  senator  himself  13 
from  some  personal  feeling,  although  I do  not  know 
how  this  can  be,  as  1 have  never  had  the  slightest 
personal  dill'erence  with  him.  Well,  he  accuses  me 
of  voting  against  the  bill  the  other  day  upon  the 
ground  of  some  constitutional  objection,  and  that  1 
had  given  a diilereril  vote  in  the  year  1313.  There 
wa.  a bill  passed  in  1313,  but  is  there  any  evidence 
that  this  question  was  made  or  presented?  1 believe 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  was 
then  a member  ot  ttie  house.  He  rnay  be  able  to 
tell.  It  is  a long  lime  ago.  I have  lorgolleri  all 
about  it.  But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  1 never 
saw  the  question  presented  as  to  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  the  provision,  till  it  was  raised  by  the  senator 
iroin  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Huntington,)  in  the  discus- 
sion here. 

Mr.  Webster  here  said,  whether  it  was  discussed 
earlier  than  May,  1813,  1 know  not;  but  1 know  the 
question  was  nul  raised  then,  nor  since,  till  now. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  So  1 thought.  But  does  not  the 
senator  know  that,  in  these  complicated  measures, 
ollen  vary  important  constitutional  questions  may 
not  piesenl  themselves?  Now  am  1 to  be  charged, 
on  such  grounds,  as  having  changed  my  opinions — 
pleading  infancy  at  one  time,  and  dotage  at  another, 
lor  suen  is  live  language  which  the  senator  applies. 
But  again:  he  apoke  ol  the  responsibility  for  Uie  war 
as  aiising  irom  the  annexation  ot  Texas.  1 did  take 
a deep  interest  in  that  measure  ot  annexation,  and 
to  no  act  ol  my  life  do  1 revert  with  more  tniire 
latistactioD.  Annexation  that  at  lime,  according  to 


mv  opinion,  was  a question  of  pure  necessity.  I 
might  go  into  this  matter  if  it  would  not  occupy  the 
time  of  the  senate.  (Cries  of  “go  on.”)  According 
to  my  view,  the  time  was  not  propitious  in  one  as 
pect.  There  then  was  a minority  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. It  had  scarcely  a single  advocate  in  this 
body,  and  but  two  or  three  in  the  other  body;  and  it 
appeared  to  be  a very  hopeless  task  to  attempt  car- 
rying through  such  an  important  measure  as  that. — 
When  nominated  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  stale, 
t put  in  the  strongest  remonstrance  that  1 could 
draw  against  the  ‘acceptance  of  it.  I wrote  to  my 
friends  here,  but  before  the  remonstrance  reached 
them  1 was  unanimously  appointed.  I saw  that  the 
administration  was  weak,  and  that  that  very  impor- 
tant measure  would  be  liable  to  be  defeated  if  an  ef- 
fort were  not  made.  But  circumstances  made  it  in- 
evitable. I ascertained  from  sources  perfectly  reli- 
able, that  at  the  World’s  convention  the  American 
delegation  suggested  to  the  abolitionists  of  England 
that  now  was  the  time  to  act.  If  they  wished  to  aim 
a fatal  blow  at  slavery,  it  must  be  at  Texas;  and  in 
order  to  do  that  England  must  obtain  the  ascendency 
in  Texas.  I received  information — I will  not  say 
official — but  from  a quarter  in  which  there  could  be 
no  mistake,  that  an  interview  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Lord  Aberdeen  and  a deputation  of  the 
World’s  convention.  I was  then  at  home  in  South 
Carolina,  and  immediately  transmitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  that  information,  accompanied  by  the 
suggestion  that  it  demanded  immediate  attention.  1 
suppose  that  letter  and  my  communication  formed 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  movement  then  made  for 
annexation.  What  was  then  the  condition  of  Texas? 
She  was  weak,  and  the  suggestion  was  that  Mexico 
would  recognize  her  independence  if  she  would  agree 
to  abolish  slavery.  The  time  had  come,  and  the 
consequence  had  to  be  met.  I accepted  the  office 
with  all  these  difficulties  before  me.  1 said  this  of- 
fice is  unacceptable  to  me.  1 go  in  with  a great 
deal  of  reputation,  as  I judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  I have  been  nominated  and  confirmed.  I will 
experience  great  difficulty,  and  may  come  out  with 
much  less  reputation  than  1 go  in.  But  I undertook 
it,  and  when  1 undertake  a thing,  1 do  it  directly.  1 
put  it  on  the  true  ground,  that  this  movement  was 
intended  to  bring  Texas  under  the  control  of  Eng- 
land, to  abolish  slavery  there,  and  through  that,  urge 
its  abolition  throughout  the  country.  A treaty  was 
formed,  and  it  shared  the  fate  that  might  have  al- 
most been  expected  from  the  weakness  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  was  defeated.  But  the  senator  says  1 
had  stipulated  in  that  treaty  that  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  boundary. 

Mr.  Turney.  I remarked  that  I had  never  read 
the  treaty,  but  1 understood  that  its  terms  went  to 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  senator  is  just  as  wrong  in  that 
a3  in  the  whole  of  his  misunderstanding.  No  such 
thing,  sir.  It  was  expressly  left  open.  The  two  re- 
spectable commissioners  from  Texas  will  bear  me 
testimony.  It  was  expressly  left  open  in  order  that 
the  boundary  might  be  subsequently  established  by 
negotiation  with  Mexico.  1 know  a senator  of  that 
body  put  a construction  on  it  similar  to  that  of  the 
senator  from  Tennessee,  and  which  was  assailed.- — 
But  as  soon  as  that  treaty  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
denl, 1 communicated  directly  with  the  Mexican 
government,  through  our  charge  de  affaires,  and 
stated  that  I was  ready  to  settle  all  questions  of  dif- 
ference, and  amongst  others  the  boundary,  upon  lib 
eral  principles.  1 did  not  dream  of  this  war.  But 
1 am  responsible,  because  if  Texas  iiad  not  been  an- 
nexed we  would  not  have  had  a Mexican  war!  Is 
be  sure?  Why  this  is  an  attack  on  Mr.  Polk!  What 
is  the  staple  of  the  message,  but  that  the  real  cause 
ol  the  war  was  injuries  committed  upon  American 
citizens,  long  before  annexation?  Has  the  gentle- 
man overlooked  that?  And  did  not  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  declare  that  those  injuries  were 
a just  cause  of  war?  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  marching  of  our  forces  from  the  fron 
tier — whig  senator:  Corpus  CuristiJ — from  Corpi  s 
Christ i to  the  bauki  of  the  Del  Norte.  That  clearly 
made  the  invasion,  so  called,  by  the  president,  and 
hence  the  declai aliun,  on  Ins  part,  that  the  Rio  del 
Norte  w as  the  boundary.  Bui  is  it  an  etlect  of  an- 
nexation? Ii  Geneial  1'ayior  had  remained  where 
lie  was,  there  would  have  been  no  invasion — no  Rio 
del  Norte  as  a boundary  to  De  established  by  treaty 
and  declaration  of  congress.  The  fact  is,  and  can- 
not be  disguised,  General  Arista,  who  commanded 
on  the  Mexican  side,  said,  if  1 am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken— and  if  any  gentleman  supposes  1 am,  by  look- 
ing into  the  records  of  the  state  department  he  will 
find  the  fact — that  Arista  made  a communication, 
either  by  writing  or  through  a faithful  agent,  (and  1 
think  it  was  recently  published  in  one  ot  the  south- 
ern papers,) — \_A  senator:  YesJ— that  if  Gen.  Taylor 
remained  on  our  side  of  the  river,  he  (Arista)  would 


remain  on  his  side;  and  they  both  might  send  oul 
expeditions,  he  to  guard  against  Indian  depredations: 
and  we  for  any  purpose  we  thought  proper.  So. 
then,  the  war  was  made  by  the  march  to  the  Del 
Norte.  That  the  president  believed  that  to  be  our 
boundary,  wa9  very  proper;  and  that  invasion  was  to 
be  repelled  was  the  natural  consequence.  But  the 
great  question  comes  up,  Has  the  executive  the  right 
to  determine  what  our  boundary  is?  When  we  have 
a disputed  boundary  question — and  we  have  had 
many — does  it  belong  to  the  executive  or  to  congress 
to  determine?  There  are  two  ways  to  doit.  One 
is  by  negotiation  and  treaty,  to  be  performed  by  the 
executive  and  this  body,  in  case  the  two  nations 
agree  to  negotiate.  The  other  is,  if  the  party  dis- 
putes the  boundary  and  w ill  not  come  to  terms,  for 
congress  to  declare  it  to  be  our  boundary,  and  main- 
tain it  at  the  hazard  of  war.  How  long  did  the 
boundary  of  Maine  remain  unsettled?  From  lhe  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence  in  1783,  down  to  the 
lime  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  clo.-ed  it 
by  a treaty.  But  did  any  of  the  presidents  ever 
think  of  marching  troops  upon  the  line?  The  British 
held  fort  Slanwix,  but  General  Washington  did  not 
make  any  such  movement.  Certainly  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  lor 
this  war.  I might  say  nioie  on  this  subject,  bull 
will  not  detain  the  senate.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a great  many  charges  about  my  political  course.  He 
has  charged  me  with  inconsistency,  and  represented 
me  as  voting  favorably  on  all  sides.  The  gentle- 
man’s understanding  on  this  point  is  just  as  clear  as 
on  any  other.  I leave  that  all  to  history.  1 will  not 
say  that  I have  not  changed  my  opinions  on  many 
things — very  little  on  constitutional  points — and  not 
many  on  questions  of  policy.  My  mind  is  rather 
aged.  Like  all  young  men  on  coming  to  congress, 
of  course  my  mind  went  through  a process  of  discip- 
line and  change  before  it  settled  fully  down  with 
regard  to  all  principles  in  their  details  and  minutia. 
— 1 had  to  go  through  that  process.  When  1 came 
into  congress,  the  great  question  was  that  of  war,  on 
which  1 took  an  active  and  bold  stand.  I w as  after- 
wards for  some  years  in  the  war  department,  and 
then  came  back  in  1833,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  volume  of  my  lile  is  known  to  the  country;  and 
1 challenge  the  senator,  or  any  oilier  senator  on  this 
floor,  to  show,  from  that  day  to  this,  wherein  I have 
changed  my  views.  He  says  that,  when  lhe  ques- 
tion came  up  on  the  recognition  of  Texas,  I belong- 
ed to  that  side  of  the  house.  Now  I belong  to  nei- 
ther side.  Several  senators,  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina  nearest  to  me,  and  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, can  testily  as  to  that.  1 never  met  in  cau- 
cus in  consultation  with  either  side  of  the  house.  I 
took  my  own  independent  course,  standing  nearly 
alone  for  some  years,  voting  what  1 believed  to  be 
the  true  interest  of  the  country.  And  let  me  say,  I 
have  never  attended  those  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberation  with  gentlemen  on  this  side  ol  the 
house,  except  during  the  period  of  excitement  in 
1841,  and  in  the  extra  session  called  by  General 
Harrison. 

Mr.  President,  I have  been  a long  time  a member 
of  this  body.  It  is  the  first  time  in  which  an  assault 
has  been  made  upon  me  without  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. It  seems  to  uie  that  if  the  gentleman  had 
answered  yes,  when  asked  if  he  referred  to  me  it 
would  have  been  more  manly.  But  he  pointed  to 
me,  and  1 could  not  remain  silent,  it  is  painful  lor 
me  sir,  to  come  out  on  these  occasions;  1 desire  ra- 
ther never  to  speak  of  them.  I pardon  the  gentle- 
man, for  he  has  given  ine  an  opportunity  to  set  my- 
self right  on  ceilain  points,  in  relation  to  winch  I 
wish  to  sUnd  right,  and  may  take  another  opporiunity 
to  make  myself  more  fully  understood.  As  to  the 
war,  1 have  deplored  it.  1 have  deplored  it  lor  its 
consequences.  1 have  deplored  it  for  the  manner  of 
bringing  it  on.  1 have  deplored  it  lor  the  events 
which  have  succeeded.  I did  not  wish  to  speak  updo 
il.  1 had  kept  silent.  Assailed  here  and  throughout 
the  country,  lriends  urged  me  to  come  out  and  ex- 
plain at  the  last  sessiun.  1 would  have  remained 
silent  oil  the  present  occasion,  until  1 saw  a fil  and 
suitable  opportunity,  before  expressing  any  opinion. 

1 have  been  opposed  to  the  war  on  high  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  maimer  in  which  it  was 
brought  on.  And  here  let  me  say,  what  just  row 
comes  lo  my  mmd.  It  may  be  asked,  thinking  as  I 
did,  Why  old  1 nut  take  some  step  to  arrest  the 
inarch  ol  General  Taylor?  In  the  first  place,  I 
never  heard  that  the  march  was  ordered  until  a long 
time  alter  il  took  place.  1 got  the  information 
from  the  senator  Iroin  Delaware,  [.Vlr.  J.  M.  Clay- 
Ion,]  who  will  remember  what  i said.  1 said  it  was 
impossible;  that  such  a thing  could  not  be;  and  l 
could  not  believe  il  until  assured  by  lhe  fact.  Alter 
il  was  officially  announced,  1 said  to  my  friends 
—The  march  ol  General  l ay  lor  ought  to  on  arrest- 
ed. It  is  bringing  on  war.  I said  so  to  several  gen- 
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tlemen  on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  and  particu- 
larly, if  my  memory  serves  me,  to  the  senator  from 
Delaware,  as  the  information  originally  came  from 
him.  I said  to  him  and  toothers,  that  the  Oregon 
and  Mexican  questions  were  connected — that  we 
should  avoid  war  with  England,  rather  than  Mexico 
— though  both  were  very  undesirable — but  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  we  could  settle  Oregon,  before  we 
could  be  called  into  a Mexican  war.  And  the  rea- 
sons sir,  that  I did  not  and  could  not  move  in  refer- 
ence to  General  Taylor,  which  otherwise  I most  as- 
suredly would  have  done,  was,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  maintain  kind  relations  with  the  executive 
upon  the  question  with  England,  in  reference  to  Ore- 
gon, in  order  that  I might,  if  possible,  exercise  some 
influence  in  effecting  a peaceful  issue.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  1 certainly  would  have  moved  that 
the  march  be  arrested,  and  the  war  averted.  I could 
state  some  facts  in  relation  to  Oregon,  but  I am  not 
at  liberty.  I might  do  so.  But  I forbear.  I thank 
the  senate  for  the  kindness  with  which  it  has  now 
heard  me. 

Mr.  Turney  returned  to  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency which  he  had  brougtit  against  the  senator  from 
South  Oarolina,  and  referred  to  debates  in  the  senate 
in  J831,  when — if  he  was  not  mistaken — he  had  been 
charged  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Webster,]  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  H. 
Clay,]  with  deserting  the  whig  party.  He  alluded, 
also,  to  his  changes  in  reference  to  the  United  Slates 
bank  question  and  the  independent  treasury. 

Some  words  then  passed  between  Mr.  Yulee  and 
Mr.  Turney  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  resolu- 
tions before  the  senate,  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
debate.  Mr.  Y.  said  the  resolutions  were  his  own, 
and  introduced  on  his  own  responsibility? 

Mr.  Turney  inquired,  had  not  the  senator  from 
Florida  held  a consultation  at  his  seat  with  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  before  presenting  these  re- 
solutions? 

Mr.  Yulee  said  the  resolutions  weie  his  own,  and 
was  about  replying  to  the  interrogatory,  when — 

Mr.  Calhoun  begged  permission  of  the  senator  from 
Florida  to  stale  the  facts  respecting  their  conversa- 
tion, which  the  latter  mighl  feel,  perhaps,  some  de- 
licacy in  doi  g.  Mr.  C.  then  staled  that  on  coming 
to  the  senate  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
resolutions  were  submitted,  he  found  the  senator 
from  Florida  much  excited  in  reference  to  the  arli- 
— cles  in  the  Union,  and  proceeded  to  detail  what  had 
heard  or  understood  by  the  reporter  [of ‘the  Union  ’j 
taken  place  between  them,  which  was  not  distinctly 

Mr.  Yulee  said  that  the  senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Sevier]  had  borne  testimony  that,  before  the  senate 
met,  he  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  had 
drawn  up  the  resolution  himself,  and  submitted  them 
to  a few  senators  before  offering  them.  He  had  held 
no  conversation  with  the  senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, upon  the  subject  of  the  presidency  during  the 
whole  of  this  session — nor  had  he  even  eiven  a vote 
with  the  slightest  reference  to  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Y.  then  proceeced  to  express  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  held  the  distirigui-hed  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  a statesman  and  a benefactor  of  his 
country,  and  defied  the  senator  from  -Tennessee  to 
point  to  a single  instance  wh'ch  would  justify  his 
charge.  Mr.  Y.  then  commented  somewhat  at  length 
upon  the  charge  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  Was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war. 

Mr  Butler  said:  “Mr.  President,  this  debate  has 
assumed  a most  extraordinary  character.  It  was 
not  my  province  or  duty,  considering  rny  relation  to 
my  honorable  colleague,  to  call  the  genll.-mai  from 
Tennessee  to  order.  But  I must  confess  that  I 
thought,  propriety  required  it,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  due,  from  some  other  quarter.  In  this  1 was 
disappointed. 

What  is  the  spectacle  we  have  just  witnessed? — 
Why  sir,  a senator  of  one  of  ttie  southern  states  in 
this  Union  has  thought  proper’to  convert  himself 
into  a vehicle  to  pour  out  on  the  senate  all  the  news, 
paper  slang  that  he  could  gather  for  the  purpose  of 
assailing  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina.  And 
under  w hat  circumstances  has  this  been  done?  My 
colleague  had  not  said  one  word  in  the  debate:  yet 
he  was  not  only  alluded  to,  but  called  up  in  the  most 
wanton  manner  to  answer  for  the  acts  of  his  whole 
life.  1 shall  not  go  to  his  rescue.  His  rescue!  No 
— not  from  an  assault  from  such  a quarter.  My  col- 
league can  vindicate  himself  from  any  assaults,  come 
whence  they  m .y,  and  he  certainly  is  in  no  danger 
from  such  assaults  as  he  received  in  the  indecent  at- 
tack on  him  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee.  That 
gentleman  has  said  that,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  in  political  alfairs,  he  intends  to  be  honest.  I 
only  hope  that  his  sense  of  decency  will  grow  with 
his  honesty.  Some  men  have  so  beautiful  a sense  of 
propriety  that  they  never  can  err  in  matters  of  taste 
and  decorum.  There  are  others  who,  forgetful  of 
every  other  consideration,  take  counsel  only  Irom  the 


suggestions  of  their  passions  and  prejudices.  To 
such  persons  it  might  be  surprising  that  any  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  could  prefer  to  act  under  the  obli- 
gations of  conscience,  arising  out  of  their  regard  for 
the  constitution,  rather  than  yield  with  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  dictates  of  party.  It  is  for  having  done 
so — for  thus  preferring  conscience  to  party — that 
such  members  have  been  designated  as  a party  act- 
ing in  concert,  as  a balance  of  power  parly,  to 
thwart  the  measures  of  government.  The  individu- 
als of  this  party  were  too  clearly  indicated  to  be 
mistaken.  They  were  spoken  of  as  those  who  voted 
against  the  appointment  of  a lieutenant  general. — 
And  what  was  said  of  them?  Why,  that  they  not 
only  constituted  a subservient  faction,  but  a treacher- 
ous faction,  that  professed  to  act  wilh  one  party 
while  it  really  co-operated  with  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  an  unpatriotic  opposition.  I 
cannot  sit  with  patience  and  hear  myself  thus  unwor- 
thily spoken  of.  I owe  it  to  the  state  which  I repre- 
sent to  repel  such  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  indignant 
rebuke. 

I cannot  tell  to  what  motive  to  attribute  the  viru- 
lent remarks  of  the  gentleman.  Was  it  vanity?  or 
envy?  or  what  was  it,  that  had  produced  such  feel- 
ings? My  honorable  colleague  made,  the  other  day, 
a speech  which  was  universally  applauded  for  its 
great  ability.  The  gentleman  may  have  thought  it 
no  great  achievement:  he  may  have  thought  he  could 
surpass  it.  If  s-',  he  lias  been  greatly  disappointed. 
If  the  object  of  the  gentleman  be  to  demolish  the 
subject  of  his  attack,  he  undertakes  a hard  task. — 
We  are  told  lhat  an  eagle  once,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  the  other  birds,  bore  oft'  in  his  talons  a lamb; 
but  another  bird,  who  thought  it  no  great  achieve- 
ment, experienced  a different  fate,  when,  by  way  of 
showing  what  he  could  do,  he  fastened  his  claws  in 
the  wool  of  the  ram;  for,  instead  of  carrying  oft’  his 
prey,  he  could  not  unloose  himself,  but  became  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  the  other  birds. 

Mr.  Turney  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker,  and  while  he  was  doing  so, 

Mr.  JTangum  called  the  senator  to  order. 

The  vice  president  desired  the  senate  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  presiding  officer  to  the  senate,  in 
reference  to  this  debate.  He  thought  the  whole  de- 
bate for  three  hours  past  was  out  of  order,  but  the 
senate  had  tolerated  it,  and  he  would  only  interfere 
« hen  called  upon  to  do  so  by  gentlemen  themselves. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Westcott,  upon  the 
point  of  order, 

Mr.  Mangum  withdrew  his  objection,  and — 

Mr.  Turney  proceeded  and  concluded  his  reply  to 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Butler .] 

Alter  a few  words  of  explanation  between  >iessrs. 
A lien  and  Yulee,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  at 
the  last  session,  upon  the  case  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Times,”  awitbout  action  upon  the  resolution,  on 
motion, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE; 


TO  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Congress  by  the  act  of  the  13lh  of  May  last  de- 
clared that  by  the  act  of  the  P-epublic  of  Mexico, 
a state  of  war  exists  between  that  government  and 
Liie  United  Stales,  and  “for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
ihe  government  of  the  United  Slates  to  prose- 
cute said  war  to  a speedy  and  successful  termi- 
nation,” authority  was  vested  in  the  President  to 
employ  “the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States.” 

It  has  been  my  unalterable  purpose,  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  by  Mexico,  and  the  de- 
claration of  the  existence  of  war  by  congress  to  pro- 
secute the  v, ar  in  which  the  country  was  unavoida- 
bly involved  with  the  utmost  energy,  wilh  a view 
to  i(s  “speedy  and  successlul  termination”  by  an 
honorable  peace. 

Accordingly  all  the  operations  of  our  naval  and 
military  forces  have  been  directedwvith  this  view.— 
While  ibe  sword  has  been  held  in  one  band,  and  our 
military  movements  pressed  forward  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  its  coasts  invested  by  our  navy,  the 
tender  of  an  honorable  peace  has  been  constantly 
presented  to  Mexico  in  the  other. 

Hitherto  the  overtures  of  peace  which  have  been 
made  by  this  government  have  not  been  accepted  by 
Mexico.  Wilh  a view  to  avoid  a protracted  war, 
which  hesitancy  and  delay  on  our  part  would  be  so 
well  calculated  to  produce,  I informed  you,  in  my 
annual  message  of  the  8th  of  December  last,  that 
the  war  would  “continue  to  be  prosecuted  wilh  vi- 
gor as  the  best  means  of  securing  peace.”  and  re- 
I commended  to  your  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion the  measures  proposed  by  the  secretary  of  war, 

I in  his  report  accompanying  that  message. 


In  my  msssage  of  the  4th  January  last,  these 
and  other  measures  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the 
“speedy  and  successful  termination”  of  the  war, 
and  the  attainment  of  a just  and  honorable  peace, 
were  recommended  to  your  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  worst  state  of  things  which  could  exist  in  a 
war  with  such  a power  as  Mexico,  would  be  a 

courste  of  indecision  and  inactivity  on  our  part. 

Being  charged  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  I have  availed  myself  of  all 
the  means  at  my  command  to  prosecute  it  with  en- 
ergy and  vigor. 

The  act  “to  raise  for  a limited  time  an  addition- 
al military  force,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
which  authorizes  the  raising  of  ten  addilitional  re- 
giments to  the  regular  army,  to  serve  during  the 
war,  and  to  be  disbanded  at  its  termination,  which 
was  presented  to  me  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  approved 
on  that  day,  will  constitute  an  important  part  of 
our  military  force.  These  regiments  will  be  raised 
and  moved  to  the  seat  of  war  with'  the  least  practi- 
cable delay. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  act  makes  no  provision 
for  the  organization  into  brigades  and  divisions  of 
the  increased  force  which  it  authorizes,  nor  for  the 
appointment  of  general  officers  to  command  it.  It 
will  be  proper  that  authority  be  given  by  law  to 
make  such  organization,  and  to  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  such  number 
of  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  may  demand.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  of  these  grades  now  in  service  are 
not  more  than  are  required  for  their  respective  com- 
mands; but  further  legislative  action  during  your 
present  session  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  required, 
and  to  which  it  is  my  duty  respectfully  lo  invite  your 
attention. 

Should  the  war,  contrary  to  my  earnest  desire,  be 
protracted  to  the  close  of  the  term  of  service  of  the 
volunteers  now  in  Mexico,  who  engaged  for  twelve 
months,  an  additional  volunteer  force  will  probably 
become  necessary  to  supply  their  place.  Many  of 
( he  volunteers  now  serving  in  Mexico,  it  is  not 
doubted,  would  cheerfully  engage,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  present  term,  to  serve  during  the  war. — 
They  woild  constitute  a more  efficient  force  than 
could  be  speedily  obtained  by  accepting  the  services 
of  any  new  corps  who  might  offer  their  services. — 
They  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  discipline  of  a year’s  service,  and  will  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  be  in  less  dan- 
ger than  new  levies  of  suffering  from  the  diseases  of 
the  country.  I recommend,  therefore,  that  autho- 
rity be  given  to  accept  the  services  of  such  of  lh« 
volunteers  now  in  Mexico  as  the  slate  of  the  public 
service  may  require,  and  who  may,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  present  term,  voluntarily  engage  to 
serve  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  that  provi- 
sion be  made  fur  commissioning  the  officers.  Should 
this  measure  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
congress,  it  is  recommended  lhat  a bounty  be  gran- 
ted to  them  upon  their  voluntarily  extending  their 
term  of  service.  This  would  not  only  be  due  to  these 
gallant  men,  but  it  would  be  economy  to  the  gov- 
ernment; because,  iNdiscliarged  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months,  the  government  would  be  bound  to 
incur  a heavy  expense  in  oringing  them  back  to  their 
homes,  and  in  sending  to  the  seat  of  war  new  corps 
of  fresh  troops  to  supply  their  place. 

By  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  nf  May  last,  the  presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  accept  the  service  of  volun- 
teers, “in  companies,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  re- 
giments” but  no  provision  was  made  for  filling  up 
vacancies  which  might  occur  by  death,  ordischarges 
from  the  service,  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
casualties.  In  consequence  of  this  omission,  ma- 
ny of  the  corps  now  in  service  have  been  much  re- 
duced in  numbers.  Nor  was  any  provision  made  for 
filling  vacancies  of  regimental  or  company  officers 
who  might  die  or  resign.  Information  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  war  department  of  the  resignation  of 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  officers. 

They  were  appointed  by  the  state  authorities,  and 
no  information  had  been  received,  except  in  a few 
instances,  lhat  their  places  have  been  filled;  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  impaired  irom  this 
cause.  To  remedy  these  defects,  1 recommend  that 
authority  be  given  to  accept  the  service  of  individu- 
al volunteers,  lo  fill  up  the  places  of  such  as  may 
die,  or  become  unfit  for  the  service  and  be  discharg- 
ed, and  that  provision  be  also  made  for  filling  tha 
places  of  regimental  and  company  affieers  who  may 
die  or  resign.  By  such  provisions,  the  volunteer 
corps  may  be  constantly  kept  full,  or  may  approxi- 
mate  the  maximum  number  authorized  and  callel 
into  service  in  the  first  instance. 

While  it  is  deemed  to  be  our  true  policy  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  thus  make 
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the  enemy  feel  its  pressure  and  its  evils,  I shall  be 
at  all  times  ready,  with  the  authority  conferred  on 
me  by  the  constitution, and  with  all  the  means  which 
may  be  placed  at  my  command  by  congress,  to  con- 
clude a just  and  honorable  peace. 

Of  equal  importance  with  an  energetic  and  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  are  the  means  required 
to  defray  its  expenses,  and  to  uphold  and  maintain 
the  public  credit. 

In  my  annual  message  of  the  8th  December  last,  1 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  congress  the  pro- 
priety of  imposing,  as  a war  measure,  revenue  du- 
ties on  some  of  ihe articles  now  embraced  in  the  free 
list.  The  principal  articles  now  exempt  from  duty, 
from  which  any  considerable  revenue  could  be  deri- 
ved, are  tea  and  codec.  A moderate  revenue  duty 
on  these  articles,  it  is  estimated,  would  produce  an- 
nually an  amount  exceeding  two  and  a half  million 
of  dollars.  Though  in  a period  of  peace,  when  ample 
means  oould  be  derived  from  duties  on  other  article* 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  it  may  have  been 
deemed  proper  not  to  resort  to  a duty  on  these  arti- 
cles; yet,  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a foreign 
war,  and  all  our  resources  are  demanded  to  meet 
the  unavoidable  increased  expenditures  in  maintain- 
ing our  armies  in  the  field,  no  soond  reason  is  per- 
ceived why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  rev- 
enues which  may  be  derived  from  this  source.  The 
objections  which  have  heretofore  existed  to  the  im- 
position of  those  duties  were  applicable  to  a stale  of 
peace,  w hen  they  were  not  needed.  We  are  now, 
however,  engaged  in  a foieign  war.  We  geed  mon- 
ey to  prosecute  it,  and  maintain  the  public  honor 
and  credit.  It  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  patriotic 
people  ef  the  United  Slates  would  cheerfully,  and 
w ilhoul  complaint,  submit  to  the  payment  of  this  ad- 
ditional duty,  or  any  other  that  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  country,  provide  for  the 
unavoidable  expenses  of  the  government,  and  to  up 
hold  the  public  credit.  It  is  recommended  that 
any  duties  which  may  be  imposed  on  these  ar- 
ticles be  limited  in  their  duration  to  the  period  of  the 
war. 

An  additional  annual  revenue,  it  is  estimated,  of 
between  half  a million  and  a million  of  dollars, 
would  be  derived  from  the  graduation  and  reduction 
of  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have 
been  long  offered  in  the  market  at  the  minimum 
price  established  by.  the  existing  laws,  and  have 
remained  unsold.  And,  in  addition  to  other  rea- 
sons commending  the  measure  to  favorable  con- 
sideration, it  is  recommended  as  a financial  measure. 
The  duty  suggested  on  tea  and  coflee,  and  the  grad- 
ation and  reduction  of  the  public  lauds,  would  se- 
cure an  additional  annual  revenue  to  the  treasury 
of  not  less  than  three  millions  ol  dollars,  and  would 
thereby  prevent  the  necessity  of  incurring  a public 
debt  annually  to  that  amount,  the  interest  on  which 
must  be  paid  semi  annually,  and  ultimately  the  debt 
itself,  by  a tax  on  the  people. 

It  is  a sound  policy,  and  one  which  has  long  been 
approved  ny  the  government  and  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  never  to  resort  to  loans  unless  in  cases 
of  great  public  emergency,  and  then  only  for  the 
smallest  amount  which  the  public  necessities  will 
permit. 

The  increased  revenues  which  the  measures  now 
recommended  would  produce,  would,  moreover,  en- 
able the  government  to  negotiate  a loan,  for  any  ad- 
ditional sum  which  may  be  lound  to  be  needed, 
with  more  facility,  and  at  cheaper  rales  than  can  he 
Qoue  w ilhout  them. 

Ui  der  the  injunction  of  the  constitution  which 
makes  it  my  duly,  “from  time  to  time  to  give  to  con- 
gress inhumation  or  ihe  stale  ut  the  Union,  and  to 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures”  as 
shall  be  judged  “necessary  and  expedient.'1  1 re- 
spectfully and  earnestly  invite  Hie  action  ol  congress 
on  the  measures  herein  presented  hr  their  consider- 
ation. The  public  good,  as  well  as  a sense  of  my 
responsibility  to  our  common  constituents,  in  my 
juugment,  imperiously  demand  that  1 sliuulj  present 
them  hr  y<  ur  enlightened  consideration,  and  luvuke 
luvorable  action  upon  Uiem  behre  the  close  of  your 
present  session.  JAS.  K.  FOLK. 

Washington,  Feb.  13,  1847. 


THE  CAPITULATION  OF  MONTEREY. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS  AND  LETTERS. 

From  the  Washington  Union  of  lOl/i  inst. 

Victoria,  Tamautipas,  Mexico,  Jan.  6,  1845. 

Dear  Kir:  Alter  much  speculation  and  no  little 
misrepresentation  about  'he  capitulation  of  Monte- 
rey, 1 perceive  by  our  recent  newspapers,  that  a 
discussion  has  arisen  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
that  transaction.  As  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
were  entrusted  by  Gen’I.  ley  lor  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  upon  which  the,  city  of  Monterey 


and  its  fortifications  should  be  delivered  to  our  for 
ces,  I have  had  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to  the 
course  then  adopted,  and  the  considerations  which 
led  to  it.  My  judgment  after  the  fact  has  fully  sus 
tained  my  decisions  at  the  date  of  the  occurrence; 
and  feeling  myself  responsible  for  the  instrument  as 
we  prepared  and  presented  it  to  our  commanding 
general,  1 have  the  satisfaction,  afler  all  subsequent 
events,  to  believe  that  the  terni9  we  offered  were 
expedient  and  honorable,  and  wise.  A distinguished 
gentleman  with  whom  I acted  on  that  commission, 
Governor  Henderson,  says,  in  a recently  published 
letter,  “1  did  not  at  the  lime,  nor  do  1 still  like  the 
terms,  but  acted  a9  one  of  the  co  nmissioners,  to- 
gether with  General  Worth  and  Colonel  Davis,  to 
carry  out  Gen.  Taylor’s  instructions.  We  ought  to 
and  could  have  made  them  surrender  at  discretion," 

&c.  &c. 

From  each  position  taken  in  the  above  paragraph 
1 dissent.  The  instructions  given  by  General  Taylor 
only  presented  his  object,  and  fixed  a limit  to  the 
powers  of  his  commissioners;  hence,  when  points 
were  raised  which  exceeded  our  discretion,  they  were 
referred  to  the  commander;  but  minor  points  were 
acted  on,  and  finally  submitted  as  a part  of  our  ne- 
gotiation. We  fixed  the  lime  within  which  the  Mexi- 
can forces  should  retire  from  Monterey.  We  agreed 
upon  the  lime  we  would  wait  for  the  decision  of  the 
respective  governments,  which  I recollect  was  less 
by  thirty-four  days  than  the  Mexican  commissioners 
asked — Ihe  period  adopted  being  that  which,  accor- 
ding to  our  estimate,  was  required  to  bring  up  the 
rear  of  our  army  with  the  ordnance  and  supplies  ne- 
cessary for  further  operations. 

I did  not  then,  nor  do  1 now,  believe  we  could 
have  made  the  enemy  surrender  at  discretion.  Had 
I entertained  the  opinion  it  would  have  been  given  to 
the  commission,  and  to  the  commanding  general, 
and  would  have  precluded  me  from  signing  an  agree- 
ment which  permitted  the  garrison  to  retire  with  the 
honors  of  war.  It  is  demonstrable,  from  the  posi- 
tion and  known  prowess  of  the  two  armies,  that  we 
could  drive  the  enemy  from  the  town;  but  the  town 
was  untenable  whilst  the  main  fort  (called  the  new 
citadel)  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Be- 
ing without  siege  artillery  or  entrenching  tools,  we 
could  only  hope  to  carry  this  fort  by  storm,  after  a 
heavy  Iosb  from  our  army;  which,  isolated  in  a hos- 
tile country,  now  numbered  less  than  half  the  forces 
of  the  enemy.  When  all  this  had  been  achieved, 
what  more  would  we  have  gained  than  by  the  ca- 
pitulation? 

General  Taylor’s  force  was  too  small  to  invest  the 
town.  It  was,  therefore,  always  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  bearing  his  light  arms.  Our  army, 
poorly  provided,  and  with  very  insufficient  transpor- 
tation— could  not  have  overtaken,  if  they  had  pur- 
sued the  flying  enemy.  Hence  the  conclusion  that, 
as  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  capture  the  main  body 
of  the  Mexican  army,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
their  general  would  have  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  moral  effect  of  retiring  under  the  capitulation 
was  certainly  greater  than  if  the  enemy  had  retrea- 
ted v.  ithout  our  consent.  By  this  course  we  secured 
the  large  supply  of  ammunition  he  had  collected  in 
Monterey — which,  had  the  assault  been  continued, 
must  have  been  exploded  by  our  shells,  as  it  was 
principally  stored  in  “the  Cathedral,”  which,  being 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  troops,  was  the  especial 
atm  of  our  pieces.  The  destruction  which  this  ex- 
plosion would  have  produced  must  have  involved  the 
advance  of  both  divisions  of  our  troops;  and  I com- 
mend this  to  the  contemplation  of  those  whose  argu- 
ments have  been  drawn  from  facts  learned  since  the 
commissioners  closed  their  negotiations.  With  these 
introductory  remarks,  I send  a copy  of  a manuscript 
in  my  possession,  which  was  prepared  to  meet  such 
necessity  as  now  exists  for  an  explanation  of  the 
views  which  governed  the  commissioners  in  arrang 
ing  the  terms  of  capitulation,  to  justify  the  com- 
manding general,  should  misrepresentation  and  ca- 
lumny attempt  to  tarnish  his  well  earned  reputation, 
and,  for  all  time  to  come,  to  fix  the  truth  of  the 
transaction.  Please  publish  this  in  your  paper,  and 
believe  me  your  friend,  &c. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Memoranda  of  the  transaction  in  connexion  with  the 
capitulation  of  Monterey,  capital  of  Nueva  Leon, 
Mexico. 

By  invitation  of  Gen.  Ampudia,  commanding  the 
Mexican  army,  General  Tay  lor  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  officers,  proceeded  on  the  24lh  Sept., 
1846,  to  a house  designated  as  the  place  at  which 
General  Ampudia  requested  an  interview.  The  par- 
ties being  convened,  Gen.  Ampudia  announced,  as 
official  infoi inalion,  that  commissioners  from  the  U. 
Stales  had  been  received  by  the  government  of 
Mexico;  and  that  the  orders  under  which  he  had  pre- 
paied  to  defend  the  city  of  Monterey,  had  lost 
their  force  by  the  subsequent  change  of  his  own 


government;  therefore  he  asked  the  conference. — 

A brief  conversation  between  the  commanding  gen- 
erals, showed  their  views  to  be  so  opposite,  as  to 
leave  little  reason  to  expect  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  them. 

Gen’I.  Taylor  said  he  would  not  delay  to  receive 
such  propositions  as  Gen.  Ampudia  indicated.  One 
of  Gen.  Ampudia’s  parly,  1 think,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  suggested  the  appointment  of  a mixed  com- 
mission; this  was  acceded  to  and  Gen.  W .G.  Worth, 
of  the  United  Stales  army,  General  J.  Pinckney 
Henderson  of  the  Texan  volunteers,  and  Colonel 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  on  the 
part  of  Gen.  Taylor;  and  General  J.  Ma.  Ortega, 
General  P.  [Reguena,  and  Senor  the  Governor  M. 

Ma.  Llano  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Ampudia,  were  ap- 
pointed. 

General  Taylor  gave  inslruclions  to  his  com- 
missioners which,  as  understood,  for  they  were 
brief  and  verbal,  will  be  best  shown  by  the  copy 
of  the  demand  which  the  United  States,  commis- 
sioners prepared  in  the  conference  room  here  in- 
corporated: 

Copy  of  demand  by  United  States  Commissioners. 

“1.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  be- 
fore this  place,  and  the  present  position  ot  the  con- 
tending armies,  we  demand  the  surrender  ol  Ihe 
town,  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other 
public  property  within  the  place. 

“II.  That  the  Mexican  armed  force  retire  beyond 
the  Rinconada,  Linares,  and  San  Fernando,  on  the 
coast. 

“III.  The  commanding  general  of  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates  agrees  that  ihe  Mexican  officers  re-  . 
serve  their  side  arms  and  private  baggage;  and  the 
troops  be  allow  ed  to  retire  under  their  officers  with- 
out parole,  a reasonable  lime  being  allowed  to  with- 
draw the  forces. 

“IV.  The  immediate  delivery  of  the  main  work, 
now  occupied,  to  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

“V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  conveni- 
ence, that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
occupy  the  town  until  the  Mexican  forces  have  been 
withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  purposes,  store  hou- 
ses, &c. 

“VI.  The  commanding  general  of  the  United  States 
agrees  not  to  advance  beyond  the  line  specified  in 
the  second  section  before  the  expiration  of  eight 
weeks,  or  until  the  respective  governments  can  be 
heard  from.” 

The  terms  of  the  demand  were  refused  by  the 
Mexican  commissioners,  who  drew  up  a counter 
proposition,  of  which  I only  recollect  that  it  contain- 
ed a permission  to  the  Mexican  forces  to  retire  with 
their  arms.  This  was  urged  as  a matter  of  soldierly 
pride,  and  as  an  ordinary  courtesy.  We  had  reached 
the  limitof  our  instructions,  and  the  commission  rose 
to  report  the  disagreement. 

Upon  returning  to  the  reception  room,  afler  the 
fact  had  been  announced  that  the  commissioners  could 
not  agree  upon  terms,  General  Ampudia  entered  at 
length  upon  the  question,  treating  the  point  of  disa- 
greement as  one  which  involved  the  honor  of  his 
country,  spoke  of  his  desire  for  a settlement  without 
further  bloodshed,  and  said  he  did  not  care  about  the 
pieces  of  artillery  which  he  had  at  the  place.  Gen. 
Taylor  responded  to  the  wish  to  avoid  unnecessary 
bloodshed.  It  was  agreed  the  commission  should 
reassemble,  and  we  were  instructed  to  concede  the 
small  arms;  and  I supposed  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tiou  about  the  artillery.  The  Mexican  commission- 
ers now  urged  that,  as  all  other  arms  had  been  re- 
cognised, it  would  be  discreditable  to  the  artillery 
if  requind  to  march  oui  without  any  thing  to  re- 
present iheir  arm,  and  stated,  in  answer  to  an  inqui- 
ry, that  they  had  a battery  of  light  artillery,  manoeu- 
vred and  equipped  as  such.  The  commission  again 
ruse,  and  reported  the  disagreement  on  the  point  of 
artillery. 

General  Taylor  hearing  that  more  was  demanded 
than  the  middle  ground,  upon  which,  in  a spirit  of 
generosity,  he  had  agreed  to  place  the  capitulation, 
announced  the  conference  at  an  end;  and  rose  in  a 
manner  which  showed  his  determination  to  talk  no 
more.  As  he  crossed  the  room  to  leave  it,  one  of 
the  Mexican  commissioners  addressed  Him,  and  some 
conversation,  which  I did  not  hear  ensued.  General 
Worth  asked  permission  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  ad- 
dressed borne  remarks  to  Gen.  Ampudia,  the  spirit 
of  which  was  that  which  he  manifested  throughout 
the  negotiation,  viz:  generosity  and  leniency,  and  a 
desire  to  spare  the  further  eff  usion  of  blood.  The 
commission  reassembled,  and  Ihe  points  of  capitula- 
tion were  agreed  upon.  Alter  a short  recess  we  again 
repaired  to  the  room  in  which  we  had  parted 
from  the  Mexican  commissioners;  they  were  tar- 
dy in  joining  us,  and  slow  in  executing  the  i ri- 
stiumenl  of  capitulation.  'The  7th,  8 h,  anti  9 1 h ar- 
ticles were  added  during  this  session.  At  a late 
hour  the  English  original  was  handed  it  Gen.  Tay- 
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lor  for  his  examination;  the  Spanish  original  having 
been  sent  to  General  Ampudia.  Gen.  Tay  lor  signed 
and  delivered  to  me  the  instrument  as  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  I returned  to  receive  the  Spanisti 
copy  with  the  signature  of  General  Ampudia,  and 
send  that  having  General  Taylor’s  signature,  that 
each  general  might  countersign  the  original  to  be 
retained  by  the  other.  Gen’I.  Ampudia  did  not  sign 
the  instrument  as  was  expected,  but  came  himself  to 
meet  the  commissioners.  He  raised  many  points 
which  had  been  settled,  and  evinced  a disposition  to 
make  the  Spanish  differ  in  essential  points  from  the 
English  instrument.  General  Worth  u as  absent. — 
Finally  he  was  required  to  sign  the  instrument  pre- 
pared for  his  own  commissioners,  and  the  English 
original  was  left  with  him  that  he  might  have  it 
translated,  (which  he  promised  to  do  that  night,) 
and  be  ready  the  next  morning  with  a Spanish  du- 
plicate of  the  English  instrument  left  with  him. — 
By  this  means  the  two  instruments  would  be  made  to 
correspond,  and  he  be  compelled  to  admit  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  English  original  before 
he  signed  it. 

The  next  rnornii  g the  commission  again  met, 
again  the  attempt  was  made,  as  had  been  often  done 
before  by  solicitation,  to  gain  some  grant  in  addition 
to  the  compact.  Thus,  we  had,  at  their  request, 
adopted  the  word  capitulation  in  lieu  of  surrender-, 
they  now  wished  to  substitute  stipulation  for capitula 
lion.  It  finally  became  necessary  to  make  a peremp- 
tory demand  for  the  immediate  singing  of  the  English 
instrument  by  Gen’I.  Ampudia,  and  the  literal  trans- 
lation (now  perfected)  by  the  commissioners  and 
their  general.  Ttie  Spanish  instrument  first  signed 
by  Gen.  Ampudia  was  destroyed  in  presence  of  his 
commissioners;  the  translation  of  our  own  instru- 
ment was  countersigned  by  General  Taylor,  and 
delivered.  The  agreement  was  complete,  and  it  only 
remained  to  execute  the  terms. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  construction  of  ar- 
ticle 2 of  the  capitulation,  a copy  of  which  is  here- 
to appended.  Whatever  ambiguity  there  may  be 
in  the  language  used,  there  was  a perfect  understan- 
ding by  the  commissioners  upon  both  sides,  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  parlies.  The  distinction  we  made  be- 
tween light  artillery  equipped  and  manoeuvred  as 
such,  designed  for  and  used  in  the  field,  and  pieces 
beiBg  the  armament  of  a fort,  was  clearly  stated  on 
oursida;  and  that  it  was  comprehended  on  their’s, 
appeared  in  the  fact,  that  repeatedly  they  asserted 
their  possession  of  light  artillery,  and  said  they  had 
one  battery  of  light  pieces.  Such  conformity  of  opin- 
ion existed  among  our  commissioners  upon  every 
measure  which  was  finally  adopted,  that  1 consider 
them,  in  their  sphere,  jointly  and  severally  respon- 
sible for  each  and  every  article  of  the  capitulation. 
If,  as  originally  viewed  by  General  Worth,  our  con 
duct  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  poli- 
cy of  our  government,  and  shall  in  any  degree  tend 
to  consummate  that  policy,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  part  we  have  taken.  II  otherwise, 
it  w ill  remain  to  me  as  a deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  gave  all  which  could  have 
followed,  of  desirable  result,  from  a further  assault. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  to 
bear  with  him  his  small  arms,  and  such  a battery  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  capitulation.  The  other 
grants  were  such  as  it  was  honorable  in  a conquering 
army  to  bestow,  and  which  it  cost  magnanimity  no- 
thing to  give. 

The  above  recollections  are  submitted  to  Generals 
Henderson  and  Worth  for  correction  and  addition 
that  the  misrepresentation  of  this  transaction  may 
be  presented  by  a statement  made  whilst  the  events 
are  recent  and  and  the  memory  fresh. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 

Col.  Mississippi  rijlemen. 

Camp  near  Monterey,  Oct.  7th,  1846. 

The  above  is  a correct  statement  of  the  leading 
facts  connected  with  the  transactions  referred  to, 
according  to  my  recollection,  it  is,  however,  pro- 
per, that  I should  further  state,  that  my  first  impres 
sion  was,  that  no  better  terms  than  those  first  pro- 
posed, on  the  part  of  Gen’I.  Taylor,  ought  to  have 
been  given,  and  1 so  said  to  Gen’!.  Taylor  when  1 
found  him  disposed  to  yield  to  the  lequesl  of  Gen’I. 
A upudia;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  it  as  my  opin- 
ion that  they  would  be  accepted  by  him  belore  we 
left  the  town.  Gen’d.  Taylor  replied,  that  he  would 
run  no  risk  where  it  could  oe  avoided — that  he  wish- 
ed to  avoid  the  further  shedding  of  blood,  and  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  our  government  would  be.  pleas- 
ed with  the  terms  given  by  the  capitulation;  and  be 
ing  myself  peisuaded  of  that  fact,  I yielded  my  in- 
dividual views  and  wishes;  and,  under  that  convic- 
tion, 1 shall  ever  be  ready  to  defend  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation. 

J.  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON, 

Major  Geu'l  Com.  the  Texan  Volunteers. 

Inototily  counselled  and  advised,  the  opportunity 


being  offered  the  general-in-chief,  the  first  proposi- 
tion; but  cordially  assented  and  approved  the  deci- 
sion taken  by  General  Taylor  in  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter, as  did  every  member  of  the  commission,  and  for 
good  and  sufficient  military  and  national  reasons — 
and  stand  ready  at  all  times  and  proper  places,  to 
defend  and  sustain  the  action  of  the  commanding 
general,  and  participation  of  the  commissioners. — 
Knowing  that  malignants,  the  tremor  being  off  are  at 
work  to  discredit  and  misrepresent  the  case,  (as  I 
had  anticipated,)  I feel  obliged  to  Col.  Davis  for  ha- 
ving thrown  together  the  material  and  facts. 

W.  J.  WORTH, 

Brig-.  Gen.  commanding  2 d division. 

Monterey,  Oct.  12th,  1S46. 

Terms  of  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Monterey, 
the  capital  of  Nueva  Leon,  agreed  upon  by  the  un- 
dersigned commissioners — to  wit. — General  Worth, 
of  the  United  Stales  army;  General  Henderson,  of 
the  Texan  volunteers;  and  Colonel  Davis,  of  the 
Mississippi  riflemen,  on  the  part  of  Major  General 
Taylor,  commanding  in-chief  the  United  Slates  for- 
ces; and  Gen’I.  Requena  and  Gen’I.  Ortega,  of  the 
army  of  Mexico, and  SenorJManuel  M.  Llano,  Gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Leon,  on  the  part  of  Senor  General 
Don  Petro  Ampudia,  commanding  in  chief  the  army 
of  the  north  of  Mexico. 

Article  1.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  oper- 
ations before  this  place,  and  the  present  position  of 
the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the  eity,  the 
fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
all  other  public  property,  with  the  undermention- 
ed exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the  commanding 
general  of  the  United  States  forces  now  at  Monte- 
rey. 

Article  2.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  the  following  arms — tu-wit:  The  com- 

missioned officers,  their  side  arms;  the  infantry,  their 
arms  and  accoutrements;  the  cavalry,  their  arms 
and  accoutrements;  the  artillery,  one  field  battery, 
not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty  one  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Article  3.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  re- 
tire within  seven  days  from  this  date  beyond  the 
line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Rinconada,  the  city 
of  Linares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Pusos. 

Article  4.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be 
evacuated  by  the  Mexican,  and  occupied  by  the 
American  forces  to-morrow  morning,  ai-10  o’clock. 

Article  5.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual 
convenience,  that  the  troops  of  the  United  Stales 
w’ill  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces 
have  withdrawn,  except  for  the  hospital  and  storage 
purposes. 

Article  6.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
will  not  advance  beyond  the  lines  specified  in  the 
3rd  article,  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks,  or 
until  the  orders  of  the  lespective  governments  can 
be  received. 

Article  7.  That  the  public  property  to  be  de- 
livered, shall  be  turned  over  and  received  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two 
armies. 

Article  8.  That  all  doubts,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  of  the  preceding  articles,  shall  be  solved  by  an 
equitable  construction,  and  on  principles  of  liberality 
to  the  retiring  army. 

Article  9'  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck 
at  the  citadel  may  be  saluted  by  its  own  battery. 

W.  J.  WORTH, 

Brig  General  U.  S.  Jlrmy. 

J.  PINCKNEY  HENDERSON, 

Mnj.  Gen.  commanding  the  Texan  volunteers 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 

Col.  Mississippi  rijlemen. 

J.  M.  ORTEGA. 

T.  REQUENA, 

MANUEL  M LLANO, 

Approved:  PEDRO  AMPUDIA, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Maj.  Gen.  If.  S.  A.  commanding. 

Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

Gen.  Taylor. — Extract  from  a letter  of  a lady,  to 
the  editor — “ThejRegisler  readied  me  yesterday  also, 
and  after  glancing  over  its  contents  and  those  of  the 
newspapers  which  accompanied  it,  I could  not  but 
think  of  the  various  conditions  and  aspects  of  society 
as  a spectacle  for  angels; — the  sufferings  of  the  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  other  Europeans,  Irom  the  failure  of 
their  crops; — the  evils  of  famine  and  its  attendant 
horrors,  make  many  other  evils  appear  as  light  in  the 
balance,  else  1 should  think  it  hard  that  General 
Tay  lor’s  humanity,  bravery  and  skill,  should  subject 
him  lo  the  one  sided  animadversions  of  the  “slang- 
whangers”  and  the  imliscreet  zeal  of  his  friends. — 
But  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  true  heroism  is 
brought  into  bolder  relief  by  those  attempts  to  in- 
jure it,  and  I can  but  hope  he  may  come  out  of  the 
furnace  refined  by  the  process.” 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  R.  JOHNSON,  OF  MD. 

U.  S.  SENATE  FEB.  6.  1847. 

Mr . Reverdy  Johnson  Eeq.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  senate,  I believe,  is  upon  the  amend 
ment  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr. 
Caw,]  as  a substitute  for  that  ottered  by  the  senator 
from  Georgia  [Semen]  to  the  bill  which  came  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  The  single  ques- 
tion, then,  before  the  senate,  perhaps,  is  the  propriety 
of  that  amendmant;  but  what  ! am  about  to  say  on 
this  occasion — probably  the  only  one  on  which  I shall 
tiouble  the  senate,  on  this  subject — it  is  my  purpose 
to  speak  on  anolher  question  growing  out  ot  the  pro- 
position of  the  committee  itself.  And  I feel,  Mr. 
President,  that  I should  require  the  indulgence  of 
the  senate  in  what  I am  about  to  say,  both  for 
what  I may  say  and  the  manner  in  which  I may  pre- 
sent it,  because  i find  myself  most  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  this  debate.  Nothing  was  further  from 
my  purpose,  at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  at  least  when 
the  senator  from  Georgia  concluded  his  admirable 
speech  of  yesterday;  lor,  in  my  simplicity,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 1 took  for  granted  that  the  amendment  suggest- 
ed by  the  honorable  senator  Irom  Michigan  would 
not  he  permitted  by  him  to  go  to  a vote  without  hi* 
saying  a single  word  in  its  support.  It  is  upon  its 
face  clearly  important,  ll  is  not  so  very  ob«iously 
connected  with  the  bill  itself,  which  he  seeks  to 
amend  by  it;  and  it  is,  without  any  previous  notice, 
suddenly  started  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sen- 
ate— apparently  without  even  consultation  with  his 
political  friends.  It  embraced,  sir,  a high,  and  mo- 
mentous principle  of  public  policy,  not  only  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  but  in  any  similar 
condition  in  which  the  country,  may  hereafter  be 
placed.  Under  these  impressions,  seeing  that  the 
vote  was  about  to  be  taken  even  before  the  amend- 
ment itself  was  presented,  I inquired  of  my  friend, 
the  senator  from  Michigan,  whether  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  state,  however  succinctly,  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  ottered  it.  I was  answered — 
if  I heard  the  senator  correctly — that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  do  so.  1 could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised, Mr.  President,  if  I had  found  that  Santa  Anna 
had  proved  true  to  the  engagements  express  or  im- 
plied under  which  he  was  permitted  to  enter  Mexico, 
and  head  the  troops  now  in  battle  array  aganist  us! 
I was  certainly  greatly  astonished  at  that  declaration, 
but  concluded  that  a night’s  reflection  would  satisfy 
the  honorable  senator  that  it  was  no  less  due  to  the 
country  and  the  senate,  than  to  his  own  distinguished 
reputation,  that  such  a proposition  should  be  main- 
tained with  ail  the  ability  which  -he  could  com- 
mand; and,  in  that  belief,  1 moved  the  adjournment. 
But  I have  taken  nothing  by  my  motion.  The  hon- 
orable senator  is  as  still  as  the  grave!  [A  laugh,  in 
which  Mr.  Cass  joined]  Why  so?  Has  the  proposi- 
tion been  offered  without  due  reflection!  If  it  has, 
ought  it  to  be  withdrawn?  Has  it  been  carefully 
considered?  Does  it  present  the  sentiments  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States?  If  so,  it  is  due  to  all 
that  it  should  be  maintained  with  all  the  force  which 
that  distinguished  statesman— the  senator  from  Mi- 
chigan— is  able  to  command.  And  upon  this  side 
of  the  chamber,  Mr.  President,  1 think  we  have  a 
right  respectfully  to  ask  the  aid  of  lights  which  we 
are  not  able,  of  ourselves,  to  furnish.  Let  the  efful- 
gent intellect  of  the  honorable  senator  shine  upon 
this  proposition!  Let  the  darkness  of  our  minds  be 
illumined,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  it  in  its  true 
intrinsic  excellence!  I do  not  yet  despair,  although 
the  prospect  is  exceedingly  discouraging!  [A  laugh.] 

The  American  people  have  a right  to  expect  it — 
the  world — the  known  well  earned  reputation  of  the 
distinguished  senator,  at  home  and  abroad,  invokes 
it.  Public  feeling  will  not  and  should  not  be  satis- 
fied without  it.  His  high  character,  his  long  experi- 
ence, his  clear  judgment  j his  nice  sense  of  honor,  pub. 
ltc  and  private,  cannot  fail  to  make  the  world  so- 
licitous for  the  grounds  upon  which  he  places  this 
amendment;  and  1 do  trust  that,  although  one  night’s 
reflection  has  not  brought  my  friend,  the  senator 
from  Michigan,  on  the  floor,  yet,  that  we  shall  find 
him  in  his  proper  place  on  Monday  next.  What  is 
the  proposition?  In  order  to  understand  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  what  the  bill  is,  to  which  it  is  proposed 
as  an  amendment.  The  president  of  the  United 
States,  first  in  secret  session,  and  afterwards  in  open 
session  recommended  an  appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lion of  dollars  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  a peace 
with  Mexico.  He  reiterates  that  recommendation 
in  his  annual  message,  at  the  comjnencement  of  the 
session.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  speaking  the  sense  oi  the  committee  of 
course,  repoi  ts  a bill  appropriating  not  two,  but  three 
millions,  and  he  accompanies  the  report  with  a speech 
to  which,  by  and  by,  1 propose  to  pay  my  respects. 
What  is  the  bill?  That  three  millions  of  dollars— 
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not  more — are  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying any  extraordinary  expense  which  may  be 
incurred,  in  order  to  bring  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico  to  a speedy  and  honorable  conclusion.  The 
senator  from  Georgia  proposed  to  append  to  it  a pro- 
viso, on  which  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  connex- 
ion, to  say  anything.  Then  comes  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Michigan;  and  what  is  that.’ — 
Why,  ti  is  that  the  appropriation  should  be  passed  in 
the  first  place,  and  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  its  being 
passed,  it  states  the  character  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged  with  reference  toils  causes,  then 
it  stales,  as  another  reason,  the  terms  on  which  the 
termination  of  the  w ar  is  to  be  concluded,  as  regards 
the  extent  of  auy  indemnity  which  the  United  States 
hatre  a right  to  demand,  and  without  which  the  war 
is  to  go  on  interminably;  and  the  third  reason  is, 
that  in  order  to  begin  to  conclude  it,  the  president  oi" 
the  United  States  must  first  consider  and  decide  the 
naturo  and  extent  of  such  indemnity.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  first  of  these  grounds  that  I ask  my  friend 
from  Michigan  most  respectfully  to  stale  hereafter, 
at  his  own  good  pleasure,  why  it  is  necessary,  in  a bill 
appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars  to  terminate 
by  an  honorable  treaty  the  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, to  state  w hat  the  character  of  the  war  is? — 
Has  he  any  misgivings  upon  that  subject?  Does  he 
fear  that  the  world  at  large  may  come  to  a different 
conclusion  in  reference  to  the  character  of  this  war? 
1 should  be  inclined  to  think  so.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  presenting  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  war 
in  w hicli  we  are  engaged  so  far  as  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slates  are  concerned  in  its  declaration,  was 
declared  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  in  the  preamble 
of  the  law  declaring  it,  the  senate  stated  that  it  had 
been  brought  on  by  an  authorized  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  ol  Mexico;  and  very  many  of  the  senators 
believe  that  that  assertion  was  unlounded  in  fact, 
and  were  compelled  to  vote — such  of  them  as  did 
vole — lor  the  bill  with  that  assertion  only  from  the 
patriotic  impulses  which  they  were  unable  to  restrain, 
that  in  any  and  every  ciri  umstance  the  honor  of  the 
United  Slates  must  be  vindicated,  our  troops  protec- 
ted, and  our  arms  saved  Iron)  tarnish.  1 was  noX 
one  ol  those  v.  ho  differed  as  to  the  fact  stated  in  the 
preamble.  I stated  then  the  grounds  of  that  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  restate  (hem  now.  But  there 
were  high  and  patriotic  spiriis  in  this  body — men 
who  would  do  bouor  to  any  lauu — whose  whose  feel- 
ings are  imepaiably  connected  with  the  honor  of  the 
country,  that,  believing  ditleieully  and  still  willing 
to  stand  by  the  countiy,  proposed  to  strikeout  that 
pail  ol  the  bill.  But  tlieir  proposition  was  voted 
down.  Ah!  that  ought  to  have  satisfied  senators. — 
But  it  seems  it  diu  uot.  On  each  and  every  occasion 
since,  in  which  a tolerable  pretext  uttered  itself  lor 
resoi  tn.g  to  me  sameihmg,  trie  effort  has  been  made. 
£ven  in  a resolution  ol  tnanks  to  the  gallant  men 
who  hare  covered  me  nation  with  giory,  this  clause 
was  suffered  to  ttnd  its  way.  And  many  of  the  sena- 
tors on  me  other  siue,  including  the  senator  Irom 
Michigan,  voted  to  retain  tlial  clause  as  it  stood. — 
Now  lie  insists  on  having  the  same  thing  incorpora- 
ted in  this  bill.  He  must  again  revue  a declaration 
io  which  many  ol  his  bi  other  senators  do  uot  unite; 
in  order  apparently — though  such  certainly  cannot 
be  his  purpose — tuduve  them  to  vote  against  the 
bill,  and  again  compel  them  to  vole  a war  to  be  just, 
which  in  their  consciences  they  believe  was  illegally 
brought  upon  the  country.  Now,  sir,  1 could  very 
reauny  undeibland  why  a proposition  like  this  was 
proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  this  bill  if  it  were  ger- 
uiam  to  the  matter.  But  is  the  character  of  the 
peace  which  we  are  to  have — are  the  objects  which 
we  seek  to  attain,  to  be  in  any  manner  attected  by 
the  causes  which  led  to  tins  w ar?  This  bill  is  pro- 
posed in  good  laith,  no  doubt  by  the  president  ol  the 
United  Blales,  and  with  equal  good  faith  by  the  com 
miltee  who  have  repuited  it.  it  means  peace.  It 
desires  peace.  It  seeks  to  avoid  all  the  obstacles  to 
the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  senator  from  Mi- 
chigan cannot  but  see,  in  looking  into  the  object  of 
Ihe  bill,  that  just  as  he  provokes  Mexico — just  as  he 
insults  the  public  opinion  ol  Mexico,  by  declaring 
her  to  have  been  an  aggressor  without  cause — just  in 
that  proportion  does  he  increase  the  obstacles  to  the 
attainment  ol  the  end  which  the  bill  was  designed 
to  accomplish — the  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion of  Ine  w rr.  i lie  proposition,  therefore,  has 
nothing  at  all  lu  do  with  the  hill  itself  in  which  it  is 
proposed  lu  ne  incorporated.  The  senator  from 
Michigan,  however,  it  I may  judge  of  his  present 
opinion  Iroia  the  phraseology  wlncu  he  has  adopted 
is  now  apparently  anxious  to  place  the  justice  of  this 
war  not  on  the  facts  which  the  country  may  exam- 
ine and  decide  for  themselves,  but  simply  on  the 
consideration  that  the  congress  of  the  United  Slates, 
by  the  act  ol  the  13th  of  May,  have  declared  the  war 
to  be  just.  Let  me  read  it: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  “provided,”  and  insert- 


“And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  congress,  in  making  this  appropriation, 
that,  as  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a state 
of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  agreeably  to  the  declaration  made  by  this 
congress,  on  the  13th  day  of  May  last.” 

It  is  the  declaration,  therefore,  made  in  ihe  act  of 
the  13lh  May,  that  makes  the  war  a just  on  our  part! 
The  fact  itself  is  made  by  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ator, exclusively  in  that  simple  declaration!  Well, 
then  comes,  his  “therefore.”  What  I have  read  is 
the  whole  preamble: 

“Therefore,  the  interests  and  honorof  this  coun- 
try require  that  the  said  war  be  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted to  a successful  issue.” 

But  I suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  one  from 
the  dead  to  tell  us  that.  A nation  engaged  in  a war, 
just  or  unjust — is  in  a state  in  which  every  consider- 
ation demands  that  it  should  be  brought  to  a success- 
ful and  honorable  termination.  That  is  not  the  object, 
that  successful  and  honorable  termination  ol  the  war 
connected  with  another  sentiment  of  thes  enator  from 
Michigan — that  a reasonable  indemnity  should  be  ob 
tained  from  Mexico  for  the  wrongs  which  she  has 
committed  towards  the  government  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Well,  what  is  the  indemnity? — 
Why,  I understand  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  say,  in  his  message,  that  the  war  having  been 
commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
there,  with  a view  of  obtaining  an  honorable  peace, 
and  thereby  securing  ample  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war  and  the  claims  of  our  citizens.  Now, 
1 am  sure  that  the  senator  from  Michigan  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  president,  in  that  part  of  his 
message,  lias  claimed  anything  unreasonable.  Then 
the  reasonable  indemnity  for  which  the  senator  from 
Michigan  supposes  that  the  warshould  be  prosecuted, 
is  full  indemnity  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
full  indemnity  for  all  that  the  government  of  Mexico 
owes  to  citizens  of  the  United  Stales.  Well,  how  are 
they  going  to  get  it?  One  would  suppose,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, from  reading  that  part  of  his  amendment  to 
which  I have  called  that  attention  of  the  senate,  that 
itj  was  to  be  effected  by  a vigorous  and  successful  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  This  bill  is  not  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously.  We 
have  given  full  assurance  on  both  sides  of  the 
chamber  of  our  readiness  to  aid  in  such  a prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  it  is  a libel  ori  the  patriotism  of  the 
senate  to  suppose  that  any  member,  on  either  side 
of  it,  has  lor  a moment  hesitated  to  place,  at  the  dis- 
posal ol'the  executive,  everything  in  money  and  in 
men  which  he  wanted  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successlul  termination.  We  have  voted 
men  without  number.  We  have  voted  the  descrip- 
tion of  troops  which  he  asked,  and  voted  it,  many  ol 
us,  against  the  opinions  oi  some  of  his  particular 
friends.  We  are  voting  money  to  the  whole  extent 
of  his  demand.  We  are  willing  to  go  further.  Come 
when  he  may,  asking  lor  more  money  or  more  men, 
and  il  he  give  us  reasonable  evidence  that  they  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a speedy  and  success- 
lul termination,  he  will  find  as  ready  a spirit  of  ac- 
quiescense  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain 
ber.  But  wh.  t ts  tins  bill?  Does  this  bill  look  to  a 
successful  termination  of  tnis  contest  by  a vigorous 
prosecution  ol  the  wai?  Why,  if  it  pass — if  1 may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  expression — it  rather  shows 
the  “white  feather!”  It  fears — it  is  founded  on  the 
apprehension — that  no  such  peace  as  we  are  willing 
to  obtain  can  be  procured  alone  by  means  of  a vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  oujeel  is  not  to  fight 
out  a peace,  but  to  buy  a peace!  And,  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rel  .tions 
in  his  speech  as  reported — as  I understood  him  to  say 
correctly  reported — stated,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
why  it  is  that  it  is  so  absolutely  important  now  that 
this  bili  should  meet  the  sanction  of  congress.  1 
think  he  has  done  so  inadvertently;  because  he  has, 
1 am  inclined  to  suppose  been  affording,  in  what  1 
am  about  to  read,  “aid  and  comfort”  to  the  enemy; 
and  I beg  him  to  take  care;  if  he  is  earnest  in  it,  that 
he  does  not  meet  with  presidential  or  organic  cen- 
sure. Alter  speaking  ol  the  debility  of  Mexico — her 
distress — her  conquered  towns  and  provinces — tier 
agitation — her  factions — the  honorable  senator  tells 
us — the  truth  will  come  out  when  the  heart  is  full 
of  it — and  I might  suppose  that  the  thought  was  sug 
gesled  to  him  in  some  anxious  colloquy  with  the 
manager  ol  our  finances! — he  tells  us: 

“The  president  believed  that  Mexico,  or  a large  part 
of  il;  at  all  events  a large  majority  of  Ihe  people  would 
be  glad  to  make  peace.  They  have  seen  that  they 
are  unequal  to  the  contest  with  the  United  Stales  — 
they  have  seen  their  cities  captured  by  our  armies, 
or  blockaded  by  our  fleets — they  have  seen  a large 
portion  of  their  territory  subjugated  by  our  troops — 
they  see  our  armies  still  triumphantly  advancing  into 
Ihe  interior  of  their  country — and  theirs  defeated  in 


every  contest.  They  have  found  themselves  impov- 
erished, and  their  army  and  civil- list  sustained  by 
forced  and  illegal  exactions  upon  the  people,  des- 
titute of  means,  and  no  hope  of  obtaining  it.  Gloomy 
as  this  picture  is  oil  the  part  of  Mexico,  should  this 
war  continue  for  a great  while  longer,  they  see  that 
their  condition  will  be  still  more  oppressive,  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  can  alternately  have  peace,  still 
more  onerous.  This  is  the  light  in  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a majority  of  the  people  of  Mexico  view  this 
war,  and  so  viewing  it,  the  president  thinks  it  at 
least  probable  that  if  clothed  by  congress  with  the 
necessary  means  and  discretion,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  make  peace  with  Mexico.  On  our  part,  we  begin 
to  feel  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  expansive  war — a 
war  attended  by  a great  sacrifice  of  life,  and  one 
calculated  to  exhaust  to  a great  extent,  the  means 
of  this  government,  and  which  if  continued  for  a great 
while  longer,  must  result  in  imposing  heavy  burdens 
upon  our  people,” 

That  is  the  source  of  solicitude — that  doubt  is  the 
fact.  The  only  point  in  which  the  senator  is  mis- 
taken is  that  they  “just”  begin  to  “feel”  all  this. — 
It  was  felt  some  time  since!  Well,  now;  the  senator 
from  Michigan  says,  that  being  engaged  in  a war 
justly  commenced  it  is  our  duty  viguurously  to  pros- 
ecute it,  and  to  pass  a bill  appropriating  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  buy  a peace!  i want  him  to  show 
the  connexion  between  the  object  and  the  means  of 
of  accomplishing  the  object,  when  he  hereafter  shall 
think  proper  to  address  the  senate.  The  senator 
from  Arkansas  and  honorable  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  relations,  says  we  want  peace — our 
treasury,  like  that  of  Mexico,  is  exhausted — uur 
people,  with  that  people  of  Mexico,  are  about 
to  be  mulcted  in  heavy  assessments — our  means 
from  any  and  every  quarter  from  which  they  can  he 
collected  are  about  to  be  expended  for  the  necessary 
support  of  this  war — as  burdens,  almost  iuloleraule, 
threaten  us  in  the  prosecution  of  inis  war,  we  want 
peace — peace  we  will  have — out  we  will  have  it,  lie 
says  through  this  bill,  by  buying  il!  Well,  now  here 
is  an  evident  contradiction — hostility — on  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  bill  is  maintained,  between  the  two 
distinguished  senators  of  whom  1 have  spoken.  One 
is  lot  obtaining  a successful  peace  by  a vigorous 
prosecution  ol  the  war — the  other  is  for  obtaining  a 
successful  peace  by  purchasing  it!  Let  us  put  li is 
amendment  as  preamble  ol'lhe  bill  and  see  how  it 
reads: 

“Whereas  a reasonable  indemnity  should  be  obtain- 
ed from  Mexico  for  the  wrongs  she  has  committed 
towards  the  government  and  citizens  oi  the  United 
States.  J herefore,  be  it  enacted,  that  w e give  three 
millions  of  money  to  buy  it!”  [A  laugh.] 

Why,  that  w ould  be  a most  lame  ami  impotent  con- 
clusion! Sword  in  hand  he  marches  up  to  the  foe, 
threatens  to  exterminate  linn, but  then  slops  and  says, 
“My  dear  sir,  you  may  have  my  sword  if  you  take  my 
purse,  and  let  us  stand  quits!”  Would  llial  be  an  hon- 
orable and  vigorous  prusecution  ol  a pi  Bale  personal 
coolesl?  Would  that  be  a glorious  lei minatiun  of  il? 
There  could  be  but  one  answer;  and  what  would  be 
dishonorable  as  between  individuals,  is  equally  dis 
honorable  as  between  nations.  And  1 say  to  the  se- 
nator from  Michigan,  in  all  good  ianh,  if  lie  means — 
as  1 am  sure  he  does  mean  what  he  says — that  ih is 
war  can  only  be  honorably  terminated  by  its  vigorous 
prosecution;  he  owes  it  to  himselt  to  vote  against  this 
bill;  lor  thal  would  be  the  predicament  in  which  lie 
would  stand  if  the  bill  were  allowed  to  utter  its  own 
solitary  voice,  without  the  carelully  prepared  com- 
mentary ol  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  it  does 
not  stand  by  itself.  Il  is  accompanied  by  this 
official  commentary;  and  wtial  story  does  that  bill 
tell  us?  Alter  indulging  himself  in  the  hope  that 
perhaps  the  vote  on  the  bill  would  be  unanimous — 
a hope  founded  on  the  proceedings  of  lasl  session — he 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  u e had  reduced  impoverished 
Mexico  to  extremities;  and  then  he  saj  s: — 

“And  they  had  kept  our  army  out  of  the  country 
vvhieh  was  claimed  by  us  for  a considerable  lime  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  war,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeuring  peace  by  showing,  what  was  felt, 
a forbearance  ai.d  a disposition  to  avoid  a hostile  col- 
lision. In  making  this  peace,  after  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, the  United  States,  of  course,  w ould  expect 
to  receive,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  indemnify  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  they  w ould  expect  also  the 
payment  of  the  claims  held  by  our  citizens  against 
the  republic  of  Mexico;  and  this  indemnity,  for  these 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  her  inability  to  give  any 
other,  would  be  expected  in  the  shape  of  a cession  of 
territory.  He  was  not  authorized  lo  slate  precisely 
what  territory  this  government  would  require  for 
this  indemnity,  and  lor  the  payment  of  these  claims; 
but  he  supposed  thal  no  senator  would  think  they 
are  to  gel  less  than  New  Mexico  ar.d  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. He  did  not  suppose  that  a treaty  of  peace 
with  le3S  than  this  would  ever  pass  this  body.” 
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That  is,  « e are  to  take  as  much  as  we  can,  but  he 
thinks  that  is  the  least  that  could  be  accepted! — 
Then  the  inquiry  suggests  itself  to  him — and  no 
doubt  it  was  the  subject  of  deliberate  consideration 
— may  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  a trea- 
ty? The  country  is  distracted — the  faction  that  is  in 
the  ascendant  to-day  is  down  to-morrow!  The  diffi- 
culty stared  the  committee  in  the  face,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senator,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
rises  to  meet  it.  How.'1  The  senator  had  told  them: 

“Our  arms  had  triumphed  everywhere.  We  had 
got  possession  of  a large  portion  of  Mexico.  We 
had  possession  of  some  of  her  seaports,  and  held 
others  blockaded.  We  were  powerful,  and  in  a con- 
dition to  extend  our  conquests.” 

Why,  they  will  take  the  whole  of  Mexico,  if  she 
were  not  careful,  and  we  will,  mayhap,  again  hear 
on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  what  so  frequently  came 
from  the  senator  from  Michigan  on  a former  occasion 
— “’1  he  w bole  or  none!”  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Cass  Oh!  only  54  deg.  40  min. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1 understand — nothing  short  of  that. 

Mr.  Cass.  What  we  could  get! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  and  that  is  what  must  satisfy 
us  here — just  what  we  can  get,  and  no  more.  Why, 
already  we  cannot  stand  it,  for  it  is  hurling  us  con 
foundedly,  says  the  senator  from  Arkansas!  [A 
laugh]  But  the  senator  proceeds: 

“The  intelligence  possessed  by  the  President. — 
[Well,  he  did  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  that  intelli- 
gence!] gave  them  reason  to  believe  that,  by  a cer- 
tain advance  in  money  to  be  made  to  them,  in  their 
exhausted  and  impoverished  condition,  to  pay  oil 
their  army  and  other  expenses,'  they  would  be  wil- 
ling and  anle  to  make  peace,  and  cede,  for  the  ob- 
jects specified,  that  portion  of  the  country  he  had 
named.” 

Here  is  the  picture,  Mr.  President,  drawn  to  the 
life,  showing  what  the  object  of  this  bill  is!  Before 
I proceed,  let  us  go  a little  beyond  it  and  behind  it. 
The  president  of  the  United  Stales,  in  his  annual 
message,  when  justifying  the  permission  which  he 
had  aulhoiized  to  be  given  to  Santa  Arina  to  return 
to  Mexico,  tell  us,  amongst  other  things,  that  on  the 
day  that  we  declared  the  war  as  it  is  said — the  13th 
May — on  that  very  day  be  gave  the  order,  or  caused 
the  orders  to  be  given,  that  Santa  Anna  might  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Mexico.  (He  took  special 
care  though  not  to  mention  to  us  that  fact!)  But  on 
that  day  he  gave  the  order. 

Mr.  Calhoun  here  (in  his  seal)  made  a remark  not 
audible  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I cannot  be  mistaken  about  it.  The 
President,  liowever,  says  in  his  message: 

“in  view  ol  these  lads  and  circumstances  it  was, 
that,  when  orders  were  issued  to  the  commander  ol 
our  naval  forces,  in  the  gulf,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
May  last,  the  day  on  which  the  existence  of  the  war 
was  recognised  by  congress,  to  place  the  eoasls  of 
Mexico  under  blockade,  he  u as  directed  not  to  ob- 
struct  the  passage  ol  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should 
he  atteu.pt  to  return. 

“Now,  what  were  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
gave  the  order,  and  the  reasons  which,  m his  opinion, 
resulted  Irom  these  circumstances?  He  tells  us,  in 
a preceding  part  ol  his  message,  relating  to  the  same 
BUOject: 

“Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace;  and  with 
that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why  we  should 
take  pai  l with  Paredes,  and  aid  him,  by  means  of  our 
blockade,  in  preventing  tile  refUrn  of  Ills  rival  to 
Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  believed  that  the 
iulesline  divisions  which  ordmaiy  sagacity  could  not 
but  anticipate  as  the  Iruif  of  Santa  Anna’s  return  to 
Mexico,  and  his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strong- 
ly tend  to  produce  a disposition  with  both  parties 
to  restore  and  preserve  peace  with  the  United 
Slates.” 

The  intestine  divisions  in  which  he  might  involve 
Mexico — an  avowal  opon  us  lace  that  the  controlling 
reason  lor  this  extraordinary  conduct  was  to  bring 
peace  to  the  United  States — to  obtain  an  honorable 
and  suceesstui  lei mmation  of  the  war  by  sending 
into  the  country  ol  our  adversary  a man  to  produce 
intestine  difficulty  — to  oveituru  the  government — not 
by  our  arms  or  our  valor,  but  by  sutlenng  the  return 
done  w hose  ly  rauny  had  compelled  the  people  to 
exile  him,  in  the  hope  that  that  return  would  be  at- 
tended by  intestine  dulicuilj — by  revolution,  involv- 
ing the  country  in  civil  war — involving  it  in  still 
greater  embarrassment  than  that  created  oy  the  war 
with  us,  and  so  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  a peace, 
which,  it  united,  he  feared  we  might  not  bo  able  to 
couquei ! Well,  Santa  Anna  goes,  accompanied  by 
a troop  of  officers — he  passes  our  blockade  by  order 
of  the  President  ol  the  United  States.  The  moment 
he  got  there,  lie  is  fouud  giving  “aid  and  comfort” 
to  the  enemy,  for  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  this  act 
of  our  own  President.  He  puts  down  all  opposition. 


The  country  apparently  rises  as  one  man  at  his  bid- 
ding. All  the  resources  of  the  nation  are  put  under 
his  command. 

The  dying  hopes  of  the  people  are  revived  all 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  Slates — and  Santa  Anna  now 
stands  the  chosen  leader,  and  most  approved  soldier 
that  Mexico  for  years  had  boasted,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men.  He  leads  the  country. 
His  will,  by  the  very  physical  force  which  he  is  able 
to  wield,  must  be  the  will  of  the  nation.  What  the 
will  of  the  nation  in  fact  is — how  firm  and  resolved 
their  determination  to  die  in  the  last  ditch — no  se- 
nator can  doubt  who  heard  on  another  and  recent 
occasion,  what  was  read  by  the  senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dix]  from  journals  published  in  that 
country.  There  he  is.  There  we  have  not  the 
means  as  yet  to  meet  him.  In  May  last,  fifty  thou- 
sand men — all  he  asked — were  placed  at  the  com 
mand  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates.  He 
calls  out  but  a trifling  quota.  Up  to  November  last, 
his  War  secretary  writes  that  they  want  no  more. — 
Five  days  afterwards  ten  additional  regiments  were 
called  into  the  field,  and  as  soon  as  we  meet  here  ten 
additional  regiments  of  regular  troops  are  demanded. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  we  get  the  first  musket, 
it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  raise 
that  force.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  My  friend  the 
senator  from  Arkansas,  says  that  there  may  be  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  effecting  peace — that  they  may 
be  unwilling  to  give  up  any  territory  won  by  their 
valor,  and  portions  of  it  literally  mired  by  their 
blood.  But  there  is  one  way  of  accomplishing  it. — 
The  army  is  in  the  ascendant.  Santa  Anna  is  at  the 
head,  if  the  army  is  paid,  they  may  be  willing  and 
they  may  be  able  to  make  a peace.  Willing — how? 
Santa  Anna  being  the  president  of  the  republic,  by 
tlie  force  of  that  army,  may  pul  down  the  opposition. 
Buy  up  the  enemy,  then — pay  this  chosen  leader  of 
Mexico  the  price  that  be  demands.  You  may  get 
such  a peace  as  the  senator  says  he  has  indicated  in 
the  antecedent  part  of  his  remarks — a peace  iudem- 
niiying  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  this 
war,  and  the  debt  due  to  our  citizens  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  by  a cession  of  territory  . Now, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  put  it  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, what  would  he  say  if  Mexico  should  have  an 
act,  such  as  this,  appropriating  three  millions  to 
buy  a peace  with  the  United  Stales — slating  upon  its 
face,  or  by  its  commentary,  that  they  expected  to 
accomplish  it  by  buy  ing  off  Zachary  Taylor  and  his 
troops?  Would  not  the  whole  nation  be  in  a fury  of 
indignation  at  such  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  our 
troops?  Peace  cannot  be  nude,  says  the  senator, 
practically,  in  the  present  state  of  things — the  diffi- 
culties are  insuperable — the  character  ol  the  peace 
which  we  demand,  and  which  alone  we  will  take, 
renders  these  obstacles  entirely  insuperable — but  by 
a dismemberment  ol  the  territory  ol  the  enemy. — 
But  there  is  one  way  to  accomplish  it;  We  have 
intelligence  Irom  Mexico  satislaclory  to  the  com- 
mittee— communicatee  by  the  President  to  congress 
— that  such  a peace  can  be  obtained.  What,  then, 
is  the  intelligence  which  warrants  this  particular  bill 
and  tins  accompanying  commentary?  Intelligence 
that  me  President  ol  the  United  Siales  can  buy  up 
this  ar ..  j — lie  can  put  an  end  to  this  war  and  get  as 
much  territory  as  he  wants.  Now  I ask  my  honora- 
ble friend,  the  senator  from  Michigan,  when  he 
comes  to  reply — lor  1 knew  he  will,  notwithstanding 
his  present  misgivings — [a  laugh] — 1 ask  him  as  a 
soldier,  full  of  the  soldier’s  price;  1 ask  him  as  a 
statesman,  imbued  with  a statesman’s  elevated  feel- 
ing, if  he  would  consider  a peace,  obtained  in  that 
way,  as  an  honorable  peace — or  it  he  would  regard 
it  as  a peace  obtained  by  “a  vigorous  prosecution,” 
of  this  war?  Now,  one  thing  cannot  but  have  been 
suggested  to  the  senate,  and  that  is  the  inquiry 
how  it  has  happened  that  when  iri  the  month  of  July 
last — 1 Hunk  n was  July — [A  Senator.  August.] 

Well,  then,  when  in  tne  month  of  August  last, 
Santa  Anna,  having  his  orders  no  doubt  communicat- 
ed to  linn,  oi  else  he  would  not  have  run  the  risk  ol 
capture,  that  he  might  go  into  Mexico,  the  President 
came  to  us  with  a message  in  secret  session,  and  af- 
terwards in  public,  asking  us  to  give  Inin  two  milli- 
ons ol  money  lor  that  purpose,  the  honorable  senator 
from  Arkansas — who  is  supposed,  necessarily,  to 
have  consulted  the  executive  on  this  subject — now 
proposes  three  millions!  Has  Santa  Anna  raised  his 
demands?  He  bad  not  as  much  ol  an  army  in  Augusi  as 
he  has  now.  They  had  more  confidence  in  him  ill  Au- 
gust than  they  luve  now, confidence  in  his  conscienti- 
ousness, not  that  it  would  keep  him  straight,  but  that 
it  might  keep  him  from  going  wrong.  Wuy.Iaskthe 
senator, — when  he  comes  to  close  this  debate,  as  1 
presume  he  will — when  two  millions  were  supposed 
to  have  been  sufficient  in  Augusi  last,  three  millions 
are  now  indispensable?  Are  these  three  millions  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war? 


Mr.  Sevier.  Part  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  are  two  armies  in  the  field 
—the  American  and  the  Mexican;  and  30  it  seem* 
we  are  willing,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both,  provided  Santa 
Anna  thinks  proper  to  cede  to  the  United  Stales  at 
least  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Califoinia!  If  he  does 
not  do  it  in  a short  time,  as  the  senator  intimates, 
and  permits  this  war  to  go  on,  we  will  want  a great 
deal  more — perhaps  the  whole  of  Mexico.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a most  extraordinary  proposition. 
We  are  to  make  peace  with  Mexico,  who,  by  the 
free  confession  of  the  senator,  is  herself  trodden 
down  by  contending  factions — who  is  not  free — who 
numbers  amongst  her  tyrants  this  very  Santa  Ann* 
— who  looks  to  the  army  with  the  dread  which  the 
past  course  of  the  army  is  well  calculated  to  inspire; 
we  are  to  make  peace  with  this  poor,  down-trodden, 
impoverished  people,  who  have  been  reduced  to  such 
an  abject  and  helpless  condition  by  this  very  army 
and  this  very  leader,  by  pouring  gilts  into  the  hands 
of  their  tyrants,  and  then  transferring  them,  in  spit* 
of  themselves,  from  the  institutions  in  which  they 
have  been  bred — from  the  associations  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  up,  and  which  they  value,  into  an 
integral  portion  of  the  United  Slates,  to  be  subject 
to  our  laws  and  government!  The  principle  is 
wrong,  Mr.  President.  I know  the  senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  those  who  agree  with  him,  entertain  a 
different  view  of  this  proposition,  and  entertain  it  on 
high  and  elevated  grounds.  That  1 do  not  doubt. — 
Bull  have  a right  to  my  sentiments.  Standing  here 
as  an  American  senator,  I am  called  on  to  declare, 
with  all  emphasis  and  solemnity,  that  this  project  of 
terminating  the  war  by  dismembering  a sister  repub- 
lic is  so  revolting  lo  my  moral  sense  of  propriety, 
honor,  and  justice,  that  I should  see  my  arms  sink 
palsied  by  my  side  rattier  than  agree  to  ill  There  is 
a principle  pervading  the  amendment  propo  ed  by 
the  senator  Irom  Michigan,  which  is  to  me  even  more 
alarming.  1 understand  it  lo  be  this: 

Congress  having  declared  this  war  by  the  act  of  the 
13th  ol  May,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
prosecute  it  to  a speedy  and  successful  termination; 
and  that  only  is  lo  be  d ne  by  obtaining  a reasonable 
indemnity,  and  the  management  of  that  rests  exclu- 
sively with  the  president  of  the  United  State;!  See 
how  it  works-  Now,  1 do  not  say  that  this  war  was 
brought  on  by  any  act  ol  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales, Avilli  w hu  h Mexico  had  any  right  to  find  lault. 
Olliers  may  think  it  was.  I am  by  no  means  sure 
that  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States  do  not 
think  so.  I am  not  also  tree  from  doubt,  but 
that  that  is  the  lignt  in  winch  the  civilized  world 
now  regards  the  question.  Now,  where  does 
that  proposition  lead  us?  The  president  brings  on 
on  the  war — he  uriugs  on  a slate  of  hostilities,  to  use 
a term  used  upon  a lormer  occasion  by  the  senator 
Irom  South  Carolina,  farthest  from  me,  [Mr.  Cal - 
houn  ] It  involves  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  a direct  responsibility,  by  following  tbal  stale  of 
hostilities  by  a declaration  of  war.  That  was  done 
here.  The  senator  from  South  Carolima  refused  to 
vote — Hie  only  senator  who  refused.  [A  whig  sena- 
tor. Nut  the  only  senator.]  I am  aware  of  mat. — 

1 intended  to  say  the  only  seriaior  on  the  other  side. 
He  relused  to  vote.  He  thought,  then,  that  there 
was  nut  evidence  to  satisfy  him  that  this  war  wa» 
brouDht  about  by  Hie  act  of  Mexico;  or  there  was 
evidence  to  satisly  him  that  it  was  not.  Our  army 
is  in  peril.  The  national  honor  is  involved.  The 
glory  ol  our  flag  is  hazarded,  it  must  be  saved  at 
all  and  every  risk.  We  instantaneously  leap  to  the 
conclusion,  that  we  must  declare  Hie  war  m order  to 
save  the  national  honor.  We  gave  the  declaration 
lo  the  world.  Now  the  war  is  upon  us.  What  says 
the  senator  Irom  Michigan?  Congress  has  just  pow- 
er lo  declare  the  war,  out  over  its  management,  over 
its  termination,  overlhe  terms  of  its  termination,  the 
powers  ol  congress  are  impote.il!  I’ne  war  must 
go  on  until  a treaty  is  negotiated  satislaclory  to  the 
president,  and  is  submitted  lo  him  to  the  senate  for 
ratification.  If  he  retuses  lo  treat — if  he  reluses  to 
listen  to  terms — if,  imbued  with  this  lust  of  dominion 
which  seems  to  have  seized  upon  so  many  in  the 
United  Slates  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  their 
judgment,  he  is  resolved  to  gel  the  territories  of  Mex- 
ico, it  is  his  right  to  go  on  until  he  bring  Mexico  in- 
to a condition  in  which,  sooner  or  latter,  she  must 
be  iflhe  war  go  on,  and  when  we  can  indemnified 
only  by  a cession  of  the  whole!  What  are  we  to  do? 
Can  we  not  even  declare  our  opinion?  Can  we  not 
give  an  opinion  which,  if  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  thinks  proper  to  resist,  would  involve  him  in 
the  danger  of  a just  impeachment?  I am  not  here 
arguing,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty  nuking  power 
is  not  exclusively  in  the  president  and  the  senate — 
that  the  house  have  anything  to  do  either  with  the 
initiatory  or  final  step;  but  I am  here  to  maintain 
that,  looking  to  the  character  of  the  government— 
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looking  to  the  distribution  of  powers  amongst  the 
several  departments  of  the  government — looking  to 

the  reason  which  causes  the  whole  power  of  declar- 
ing war  to  be  vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution — 
congress  must,  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  instru- 
ment, have  some  right  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  conduct- 
ed, and  when  it  is  to  be  terminated.  And  above  all, 
when  it  is  announced  as  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
war  that  territory  is  to  be  acquired — that  an  extent 
of  territory  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
president  himself  in  this  message,  is  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  thirteen  ori- 
ginal stales  of  the  union,  is  it  to  be  acquired,  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  have  a right  to  be  heard. 
The  inevitable  result  of  a different  doctrine  would 
be  this — that  the  president  may  bring  us  to  a state  of 
hostilities  which  may  compel  us  to  declare  war,  and 
then  he  can  go  on  to  prosecute  it,  until  he  is  tired  of 
his  defeats  or  his  triumphs.  Now,  1 am  not  entirely 
certain  whether  my  recollection  serves  me  right — 
some  senator  on  the  floor,  particularly  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun],  who 
was  a member  of  the  house  at  the  lime,  can  no  doubt 
set  me  right — mi  1 am  under  the  impression  that  in 
the  declaration  ol  war  in  1S1‘2,  the  causes  of  the  war 
and  the  objects  of  the  war  were  staled  in  the  bill 
ilsell — 

Mr.  Calhoun.  In  the  accompanying  report. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  report,  then,  which  accom- 
panied the  bill,  as  the  honorable  senator  politely 
informs  me.  But  we  have  no  report  accompanying 
this  with  such  statements.  That  was  not  permitted. 
The  iron  will  of  a majority,  as  patriotic,  I admit,  as 
we  are,  deemed  it  proper  to  rush  the  war  through 
without  even  a moment’s  lime  to  deliberate.  Now, 

I apprehend,  Mr.  President,  I am  not  mistaken  when 
I say  that  if,  upon  the  13th  of  May,  the  president  of 
the  United  Slates  himseif  had  sent  us  a message, 
containing  what  is  contained  in  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Arkansas — if  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations  had  accompanied  that  act  of 
the  13th  of  May,  with  a report  containing  what  is 
contained  in  that  speech,  that  the  object  of  carrying 
on  this  war  was  to  get  territory,  not  to  vindicate  the 
national  rights — not  to  drive  off  the  supposed  or  al- 
leged invaders  of  our  soil — not  to  protect  our  sister 
state  of  Texas,  one  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and 
her  territories — but  in  order  to  pay  our  own  citizens 
the  debts  due  them  by  Mexico,  which  Mexico  was 
unable,  because  of  her  poverty,  to  pay,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  New  Mexico  and  California,  that  law  could 
not  have  passed  this  body  in  that  shape,  arid  it  would 
not  have  passed,  Mr.  President,  for  reasons  so  forcibly 
suggested  by  my  friend  w ho  sits  near  me,  the  senator 
from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Benlon]  No  man  was  blind, 
then — no  man  is  so  absolutely  blind  now  a3  not  to 
see  that  the  questions  to  arise  on  the  admission  of  ar.y 
new  territory  into  the  United  Stales,  are  questions 
likely  to  cause  this  union  to  totter  to  its  very  founda 
tions.  We  have  seen  some  indicaiions  of  the  feeling 
of  the  south  on  this  subject  in  the  language  of  the 
learned  senator  to  whom  I allude.  We  have  seen  if 
possible  still  more  excitement  manifested  in  a reso- 
lution proposed  this  morning  by  the  senator  from 
Alabama,  [Mr.  JBagby  ] Wbat  have  we  seen?  One 
of  the  greatest  slates  of  ttie  union — the  state  of  New 
Yoik — whose  voice  will  be  potential,  in  all  human 
probability,  in  all  our  subsequent  political  conflicts, 
who  through  one  of  her  representatives  on  this  flour 
presented  to  this  body  resolutions  which  speak  the 
fixed  and  abiding  opinion  of  that  state  upo.i  this  sub- 
ject. Go  beyond  the  resolutions;  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  passed.  By  consulting  the  records 
of  the  legislature  of  that  stale,  we  will  see  that  there 
were  but  nine  dissenting  voices. 

Mr.  Bagby  here  asked  for  a reading  of  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1 intend  to  call  the  reading  of  them 
in  a moment.  What  takes  place  in  the  coterminous 
and  almost  equally  powerful  stale  of  Pennsylvania? 
It  bas  passed  resolutions  ot  the  same  import,  and  by 
a voice  equally  loud.  The  legislature  ol  Ohio  m one 
of  its  branches  has  proclaimed  in  an  equally  unani- 
mous voice,  almost  the  some  decl  .ration;  and  if  I am 
not  incorrectly  mlormed,  one  of  the  branches  ol  the 
legislature  ol  the  stole,  which  the  honorable  senator 
who  bas  moved  the  amendment  so  ably  represents, 
bas  announced  the  same  to  be  her  will.  Now  what 
is  it?  The  resolution  ol  N.  York  speaks  the  sense  ol 
all;  and  1 slop  lor  a moment  until  the  cleik  reads  it. 

[Here  the  clerk  read  the  joint  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  wliicn  sets  lorlh  “that  no 
peace  with  Mexico  can  be  regarded  as  honorable  to 
the  United  States,  which  shall  not  secure  lull  indem- 
nity lor  the  aggressions  committed  upon  trie  rights 
of  this  country  and  its  citizens,  and  that  if  any  terri- 
tory is  hercaiier  acquiied  or  annexed,  the  act  by 
which  it  is  acquired  or  annexed  should  contain  an 
unalterable  fundamental  article  or  provision  whereby  | 


slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shall  be  forever 
excluded] 

The  senator  from  Alabama,  (the  honorable  gen- 
tleman continued),  at  once — for  l suppose  he  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  resolutions  until  he 
heard  them  read  — 

Mr.  Bagby.  I never  dreamed  of  such  a thing. 

Mr.  Johnsotx.  The  honorable  senator  instinctively 
at  once — and  his  people  will  honor  him  for  it — flies 
to  the  rescue  of  their  institutions,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily  assailed 
by  those  resolutions.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however, 
to  speak  now  of  the  subject  which  the  resolutions 
embrace. 

Mr.  Bagby.  I hope  the  resolution  offered  by  me 
will  be  read  also. 

Mr.  Johnson-  I have  sent  for  it,  sir. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  that  the  re- 
solution of  the  legislature  of  the  stale  of  New  York, 
declaring  “that  if  any  territory  is  hereafter  acquired 
by  the  United  Stales,  or  annexed  thoreto,  the  act  by 
which  such  territory  is  acquired  or  annexed,  what- 
ever such  act  may  be,  should  contain  an  unalterable 
fundamental  article  or  provision,  whereby  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for 
crime,  shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  territory 
acquired  or  annexed,”  is  in  derogation  of  the  consti 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  at  war  with  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  stales  in  which  slavery  exists. 

Mr.  Johnson  proceeded.  Nobody  doubts  that  the 
senator  from  Alabama  not  only  speaks  his  own  opin 
ion,  but  that  of  his  constituents  on  the  subject  of 
that  resolution.  Sir,  I make  bold  to  say — and  i say  it 
after  some  opportunities  of  knowing — that  the  voice 
of  the  north  upon  this  subject  will  be  uniform.  It  is 
useless  to  inquire  into  the  constitutional  question  until 
it  is  forced  upon  us.  It  is  useless  to  examine  what 
rights  will  be  left  the  south  if  it  is  to  be  forced  upon 
us.  1 mention  the  fact  only,  that  there  is  one  universal 
opinion  pervading  all  political  sects;  and  I make  bold 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  no  representative  who 
dares,  even  in  accordance  with  his  own  convictions, 
by  any  act  of  his,  upon  this  floor  or  elsewhere,  to  go 
against  that  pervading  sentiment  of  his  constituents, 
will  ever  be  permitted  again  to  represent  the  people. 
It  is  a matter  of  feeling.  It  results  from  a settled 
and  abiding  conviction  that  slavery  is  wrong  in  the 
abstract  as  well  as  reality.  It  grows  out  a belief  in 
the  extent  of  human  rights.  It  is  a spirit  of  liberty 
having  its  birth  and  its  home  in  the  heart.  I am 
sure  that  1 err  not  when  I say  that  if  it  has  not  already 
covered  the  whole  north,  the  whirlwind  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  rushing  on,  and  no  man  will  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  who  attempts  to  resist  il.  T here  is 
but  one  way  of  obviating  it,  and  thank  God!  that  way 
is  open  to  us,  and  that  way  leaves  us  were  we  are — 
a happy,  united  and  powerful  people — it  is  by  keeping 
the  question  out — by  bringing  no  territory  in;  and,  in 
my  judgment,  it  may  be  done  consistently  with  the 
vindication  of  the  national  honor.  What  are  the 
hundred  or  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  which  this 
war  may  involve  us?  No  man  will  feel  the  pressure 
of  it  a moment.  No  man  would  know  of  its  existence 
unless  he  were  told  of  the  fact.  For  what  is  addi- 
tional territory  wanted?  Have  we  not  enough,  not 
only  for  the  men  of  the  present  day,  but  for  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds,  and  hundreds  of  millions  who 
may  come  into  existence  hereallei?  Have  we  not 
degrees  ol  latitude  enough  to  furnish  us  with  every 
thing  which  may  minister  to  man’s  wants,  or  com- 
forts, as  lar  as  depends  upon  soil  or  climate?  The 
progress  of  the  United  States  thus  far  announces  that 
we  have  ail  this.  No  other  people  who  have  ever 
appeared  on  the  theatre  of  this  world,  in  the  past  or 
present  time,  can  compare  in  any  prospeiily  which 
tney  may  have  enjoyed,  or  in  any  glory  which  they 
may  have  acquired,  with  the  prosperity  which  ha.-, 
been  enjoyed  or  the  glory  which  has  been  acquired 
by  tbe  people  of  tbe  U.  States  under  their  present 
constitution  and  on  their  present  territory.  Sir,  the 
war  will  be  forgotten  except  for  ttie  splendor  ol  its 
achievements.  They,  through  all  time,  will  tell  the 
world  what  are  the  extent  and  ability  of  American 
valor.  They  will  proclaim  in  all  time  that,  whenever 
and  wherever  and  however  associated,  American 
courage  and  American  skill,  under  the  guidance  ol 
American  wisdom,  are  equal  to  any  emeigency.  But, 
sir,  glories  still  greater,  still  more  attractive  in  the 
eyes  ot  all  good  men  and  genuine  patriots,  il  we  be 
liueto  ourselves,  await  us.  Who  is  there,  looking 
through  the  vista  of  time,  no  mailer  how  fruitful  his 
imagination,  or  sanguine  temperament — can  tell  ol 
the  power  and  ol  tlic  happiness  which  are  sure  to 
belong  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us,  if  this  union 
lasts!  !rf ir,  ttie  south  is  in  no  danger,  Iroin  whatever 
you  may  term  the  lowest  prejudices  ol  the  north,  or 
the  political  lanalicisui  ol  the  political  demagogues  ol 
| the  north,  if  her  people  are  true  to  themselves,  and 


stand  together  as  one  man-  Let  Ihe  south  mainiaifl 
its  fealty  to  the  constitution,  and  there  never  can  be 
room  for  apprehension  beneath  its  protecting  aegis. 
But  when  a new  question  is  brought  into  existence, 
and  new  states  are  to  be  added  to  the  union — when 
a territory  equal  in  extent — as  says  the  president  of 
the  U.  States — to  the  whole  thirteen  original  states 
of  this  union,  is  about  to  become  part  of  the  United 
States  b)  conquest,  then,  indeed,  a new  and  alarming 
element  is  cast  upon  the  political  waters  and  even 
the  most  sanguine  cannot  fail  to  be  alarmed.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  we  hold  most  sacred  and  dear,  Mr. 
President,  why  is  it  that  we  are  willing  to  hazard 
such  an  inheritance  for  such  an  acquisition?  Sir,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates?  Have  we  not  territory  enough  to 
answer  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  human  society? 
Has  not  the  constitution  givei  us  all  the  blessings 
which  tnan  can  derive  from  such  an  instrumentality? 
Sir,  it  was  reared  for  immortality,  if  any  work  of 
man  can  aspire  to  such  an  existence?  But  it  may,  to 
use  words  of  another,  “perisu  in  an  hour  from  forget- 
fulness, corruption,  negligence  of  its  only  keepers, 
the  people!”  What  is  to  bedone— l ask  southern  men 
and  northern  men,  again  disclaiming  any  intention 
to  argue  the  question,  till  it  is  forced  upon  us — what 
is  to  be  done,  if  the  crisis  come?  The  norih  is  firm 
as  the  soil  upon  which  her  freemen  tread.  The  south 
is  equally  firm,  endowed  with  indomitable  courage, 
and  fully  impressed  with  a conviction  of  her  rights. 
What  is  to  be  the  result?  One  of  two  things — civil 
war  in  all  its  conceivable  evils,  or  disruption  of  the 
union,  and  a violated  constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I beseech  senators  to  pause.  I point 
them  to  the  union.  Fair  and  ijfidefaced  as  when  it 
came  lrom  the  ands  of  its  august  founders,  the  fabric 
still  stands  in  all  its  “stately  height”  and  solemn 
grandeur.  Are  senators  indeed  prepared  to  behold  its 
Doric  pdlers  mingled  with  the  dust?  Are  there  anj 
aniongst  us,  any  who  esteem  so  lightly  this  glorious 
inheritance  of  ours,thatthey  can  regard  without  the 
utmost  alarm,  even  the  possibility  of  such  a.  f'ratriaidal 
conflict  asthatof  which  Ihave  spoken,  in  connection 

with  this  distracting  question — and  all  for  what? 

Because  Mexico  being  too  poor  cannot  pay  what  she 
owes  except  by  a cession  of  territory,  which  we  will 
force  from  her  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  failing 
in  that  will  buy  a peace!  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  considerations  connected  with  this  subject,  of 
which  1 cannot  now  speak  without  liespassing  unduly 
on  the  patience  ol  the  senate.  1 have  but  a word  to  say 
in  conclusion.  I am  sure  the  senate  and  the  public 
as  lar  as  they  have  taken  any  interest  in  what  my 
course  in  this  body  may  have  been,  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  say,  that  by  my  votes  as  a senator  of  the 
United  Stales  on  this  floor,  1 have  given  a cordial  and 
a heaily  support  to  the  present  executive  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war.  I have  done  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  dif- 
fering in  some  particulars  from  members  whose  judg- 
ment 1 am  in  the  habit  of  constantly  deferring.  I have 
consulted  my  own  judgment  alone,  and  perhaps 
should  have  deferred  in  this  instance  to  that  of  others. 
But  my  instincts  were  the  other  way,  and  1 followed 
them.  They  taught  me  that  the  honor  ot  my  country 
was  involved.  1 was  resolved,  sfs  far  as  in  me  lay, 
to  vindicate  it.  They  taught  me  thaL  the  glory  of 
our  flag  was  about  to  be  tarnished  1 was  resolved 

that,  as  lar  as  in  me  lay,  it  should  be  maiutainfd. 

And  1 here  vole  freely  arid  liberally,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  with  equal  freedom  and  equal  liberality, 
fur  any  and  every  measure  which  the  president  may 
recommend,  if  supported  by  any  reasons  which  can 
salisly  me  mat  the  adoptiomol  the  measure  will  be 
necessary  fur  the  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution 

ol  the  war.  1 have  known,  sir,  but  one  parly my 

country.  I nave  consulted  the  interests  of  but  one 
party,  and  the  honor  ol  but  one  party — the  interests 
and  honor  ol  my  country.  Aim  if  1 know  my  own 
nature,  1 shall  adhere  lu  the  same  party  throughout. 
But  that  samespirit  winch  conducted  me  m tbe  course 
to  winch  1 have  alluded  and  caused  my  heart  to  leap 
with  joy  at  the  first  tiding  of  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments ol  our  army,  would  cause  me  to  blush  for  my 
country  if  she  persisted  in  exactions  on  a leeble  and 
impoverished  toe,  and  which  the  woild  would  justly 
anathematize  as  rapine  and  plunder.  We  are  great 
and  powerlul,  and  we  can  atiurd  to  be  magnanimous. 
But  our  greatness  and  power  owe  their  tile  lo  our 
puulic  virtue.  A long  and  unexampled  eaieer  ol 
prosperity  has  Oeen  the  result.  Let  that  virtue  (ail 
us — weaken  ttie  mural  sense  of  Ihe  naliun — teach 
the  lalal  lessen  that  the  property  of  others  may  be 
Seized  and  confiscated — pander  lo  the  unbridled  lust 
ol  luieigu  territory — and,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
and  1 speak  it  with  entire  deterence  to  those  who 
differ  lrom  uie — as  surely  as  there  is  a God — whose 
dread  name  1 pronounce  with  all  reverence — who 
rewards  virtue  and  punishes  vice — so  surely  , sooner 
or  later,  his  rebuke  will  descend  upon  us  in  some 
overwhelming  visitations  of  indignant  wrath! 
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Eleven  days, — exclusive  of  Sundays  but  nine  days’ 
remain  for  Ihe  present  congress  lo  complete  the 
duties  assigned  them.  With  the  3d  of  Marchlhe 
term  of  the  twenty-ninth  congress  expires. 

Much  has  been  done;  much  remains  to  be  done 
within  this  brief  period. 

The  additional  army  bill,  after  an  ardent  strug- 
gle, principally  maintained  between  members  of  Ihe 
administration  party,  has  passed  both  houses  and  is 
now  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  main  point,  in  dispute  was,  whether  to  enlist 
regulars,  as  recommended  by  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary atlairs,  or  to  call  for  more  volunteers,  as  urged 
by  G eneral  Houston  and  others — and  again,  whether 
to  disturb  the  settled  national  policy  in  relation  to 
public  lands,  and  innovate  so  seriously  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  thereof,  by  granting  bounty  lands 
to  so  many  thousand  soldiers  and  bringing  their  pa- 
tents into  competition  with  the  government  sales  of 
public  lands — and  again, — whether  if  lands  be  grant- 
ed as  a bounty,  the  soldiers  should  be  restrained 
from  disposing  of  them,  as  insisted  upon  by  Colonel 
Benton,  or  left  free  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  their 
patents — whether  to  grant  them  at  once,  or  after  the 
soldier  should  be  honorably  discharged — whether 
to  grant  them  to  three  months  men  as  well  for  five 
years  service — and  finally,  whether  to  allow  a choice 
of  taking  land  or  $100  in  cash  as  bounty — were 
questions  all  warmly  debated.  Last  though  not 
least, — how  the  patronage — the  power  of  appointing 
officers,  should  be  deposed,  which  proved  to  be  the 
knottiest  point  of  all.  The  political  parties  divided 
amongst  themselves  oji  most  of  those  questions. — 
The  two  houses  differed  and  refused  to  recede — and 
it  w as  only  after  the  second  committee  of  conference 
had  been  named,  that  the  bill  finally  prevailed. 

As  we  design  to  insert  the  act  in  our  next,  we  re- 
frain from  giving  an  abstract. 

Colonel  Benton  from  the  military  committee,  has 
since  the  passage  of  the  above  bill,  reported  a bill 
which  appears  to  have  relation  to  the  appointment 
of  some^tngher  officers  of  command.  Wuether  the 
object  is  lo  renew  iii  substance,  though  perhaps  not 
in  name,  the  attempt  to  authorise  the  appointment 
of  a commander  lo  supercede  all  those  now  in  the 
field,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discern. 

Finances. — Hardly  any  direct  opposition  was 
maue  to  passing  the  bill  for  raising  the  additional 
army.  All  the  debate  \v  as  upon  the  details  of  the 
bill. 

And  so  also  in  regard  lo  the  financial  measure 
which  so  promptly  passed  both  houses  a week  be- 
fore, as  to  the  grant  ol  authority  lo  oblam  the  money, 
hardly  an  objection  was  made, — though  much  diife 
rente  of  opinion  existed  as  to  ttie  most  eligible 
means  of  obtaining  it. 

The  money  required  by  the  government  for  imme- 
diate exigencies,  tias  been  procured  by  the  secretary 
ol  the  treasury,  by  selling  treasury  notes  authorised 
under  the  act  10  Hie  amount  ol  lour  millions  of  dol 
iais — most  of  it  to  JNew  Orleans  banks  and  opera- 
tors. The  notes  are  lo  bear  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  and  sold  at  par.  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

“ The  treasury  note  operation,  while  it  was  a good 
one  lor  the  government,  was  a good  one  also  for  the 
contractors.  They  sold  out  a million  in  this  market 
t two  per  cent,  advance,  and  could  get  two  to  two 
and  a half  per  cent,  profit  on  the  whole,  making  at 
aasl  a hundred  thousand  dollars  profit  without  using 
a dollar  of  capital.” 

This  arrangement  having  been  effected,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  immediately  advertised  to  re- 
ceive proposals  lor  a loan  under  the  recent  act. — 
The  advantageous  posiiion  of  our  foreign  exchanges, 
superinduced  by  the  unprecedented  quantity  and 
high  prices  of  our  provisions  shipping  lo  Europe, 
affords  a fortuitous  opportunity  lo  oblam  the  loan 
upon  good  terms,  provided  laws  be  passed  lo  sustain 
the  national  treasury  by  additional  revenue  lor  the 
payment  of  the  interest. 

That  additional  enactments  to  secure  this  object 
are  indispensable,  is  manifest  from  the  official  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  quarer 
ending  30th  of  December  last,  inserted  in  our  last 
number.  The  receipts  from  customs,  the  same  of 
public  lands,  all  the  regular  revenue  resources  for 
the  quarter,  amounted  to  an  average  of  only  sixteen 
millions  per  annum,  whilst  the  expenditures  for  ihe 
same  period  averaged  a rate  of  over  forty  eight  mil- 
lions per  annum. 

The  quarter  may  not  be  a fair  one  to  average  by, 
but  the  disparity  between  the  receipts  and  the  ex- 
penditures, is  of  too  serious  an  amouut. 

Heavy  complaints  are  made  in  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer  and  in  some  others  of  the  jour- 


al  s,  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  having  adopted 
means  for  obtaining  the  five  millions  loan  a few 
months  3ince,  as  well  as  for  effecting  the  sale  of  the 
treasury  notes  last  week,  which  were  not  justifiable 
in  a high  officer  of  the  government.  We  merely 
mention  the  complaints,  without  knowing  whe  ther 
they  be  well  founded  or  not. 

A further  loan  anticipated. — Some  of  the  last 
New  York  papers,  anticipate  an  application  from 
the  executive  for  authority  to  raise  still  another 
loan,  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Mexico.  They 
say  that  when  the  estimates  were  made  upon  which 
the  application  for  the  loan  and  treasury  note  bili 
of  twenty  eight  millions  which  was  passed  last  week, 
was  sent  to  congress,  the  expen-es  incident  to  the  ad 
dilional  army  since  authorized,  and  the  additional  boun- 
ty to  soldiers  w ere  not  included,  and  that  ten  millions 
will  be  asked  for,  to  cover  those  items  of  additional 
expenditure.  They  signify  also  that  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  message  sent  by  the  president  to 
congress  on  Saturday  last,  (inserted  in  tins  number) 
has  reference  to  such  additional  loan. 

‘‘The  increased  revenues  which  the  measure  now 
recommended  would  produce,  would  moreover  ena- 
ble the  government  to  negociate  a loan  for  any  ad- 
ditional sum  which  may  be  found  lo  be  needed,  with" 
more  facility  and  at  cheaper  rates,  than  can  be  dona 
without  them.” 

HOW  THE  WAR  IS  IN  FUTURE  TO  BE  CONDUCTED? 

This  has  been  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  is  at 
present,  the  main  question  under  discussion  in  con- 
gress. 

The  Administration  plan,  urged  by  Colonel  Benton, 
chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  of  which  originally  the  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al project  constituted  a main  feature,  and  probably 
yet  does,  contemplates  no  doubt  a vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  offensive  war,  and  an  effort  after  reducing 
VeraCruz,  to  penetrate  from  thence  to  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  plan,  or  rather  we  might  say,  Mr. 
Berrien’s  plan,  for  that  gentleman  was  the  first  to 
propose  it  in  form  in  congress,  is  to  take  and  hold 
during  the  war  the  Mexican  ports,  both  in  the  Gulf 
and  on  the  Pacific,  and  then  assuming  a definite  line 
of  boundary  on  whicn  we  would  be  content  to  settle 
all  difficulties  with  Mexico,  retire  our  forces  to  that 
line,  erect  posts  thereon,  and  defend  all  within  that 
boundary,  until  Mexico  becomes  convinced  that  she 
can  do  no  better  than  make  peace  by  conceding 
to  those  limits,  upon  which  events  her  poits  are  lo  be 
relinquished. 

Between  these  plans  the  present  congress  may  or 
may  not  decide.  To  leave  the  whole  with  the  exe- 
cutive, would  of  course  be  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
former,  so  far  as  existing  enactments  authorize. 

General  Cass  and  those  of  the  north  west  who 
act  with  him,  take  sides  with  Col.  Benton. 

Mr.  Webster,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  has  prepared  resolutions 
which  if  we  understand  them,  correspond  substanti- 
ally with  those  of  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Calhoun. — 
He  is  to  address  the  senate  on  the  subject  at  an  early 
day. 

the  three  million  bill. 

The  house  of  representatives  in  'lie  mean  time 
have  been  discussing  a bill  of  still  more  intricate  and 
excitir.g  character,  and  which  not  only  has  reference 
to  how  the  war  is  to  be  conducted  or  concluded,  but 
what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  acquired  terri- 
tory, il  territory  be  acquired  by  the  terms  of  a peace. 

On  this  point  hangs  the  delicate  question,  of  ad- 
ding additional  territory  to  the  Union,  with  or  with- 
out allowing  slavery  to  exist  within  the  territery  so 
acquired. 

The  administration  parly  appeared  to  be  divided 
upon  this  question  beyond  any  present  prospect 
of  reconciliation.  The  “Wilmot  proviso,”  hat 
been  attached  to  the  bill  by  amajority  in  the  house 
ol  representatives,  stipulating  against  the  admission 
of  any  more  territory,  unless  slavery  be  excluded 
therefrom.  In  this  form  the  bill  passed  the  house, 
and  is  now  before  the  senate. 

Even  if  it  were  to  pass  the  senate  in  that  form,  it 
is  certain  that  the  president  would  not  sign  the  bill. 

This  part  of  the  executive  project  for  terminating 
the  war,  would  appear  therefore  to  be  hopeless. 

Indeed  to  our  apprehension,  the  probability  of  a 
termination  of  the  war,  under  any  circumstances, 
seems  lo  be  very  remote.  The  country  is  at  war. — 
The  constitution  provides  that  congress  “‘may  declare 
war” — and  it  can  be  done  by  a majority  of  each 
house  so  deciding.  We  have  seen  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  Executive  may  so  order  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  and  navy  as  at  any  time  to  make  a 
war  inevitable, — and  that  virtually,  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  place  the  country  in  a state  of  war.  But 
to  make  peace  under  our  constitution  is  rather  a more 
I difficult  process.  After  the  enemy,  whoever  they 


may  be,  shall  consent  to  treat,  the  executive  has 
the  entire  controul  of  the  initiative  proposition  to  con- 
gress. The  President  must  be  satisfied  in  the  first 
place,  so  far  at  least,  as  that  he  would  finally  approve 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  Having,  no  doubt  at 
this  lime,  if  he  had  not  at  the  origin  of  the  war,  a 
definite  object  in  view  in  relation  to  Mexican  terri- 
tory, it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  originate  any 
negotiation  that  does  not  correspond  with  that  object. 

But  supposing  Mexico  to  be,  by  some  means — the 
force  of  arms — or  the  influence  of  three  millions  of 
secret  service  money  proposed  in  this  bill  to  be  plac- 
ed at  the  disposition  of  the  executive, suppose 

Mexico  by  either  or  both  those  influences  to  be 
brought  to  the  terms  which  our  executive  may  de- 
mand.— and  a treaty  to  be  negotiated  and  submitted 
to  the  senate  for  ratification.  Would  two  thirds  of 
the  senate  be  found  to  advise  the  ratification  of  such 
treaty,  without  the  stipulation  that  in  the  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty,  slavery  should  be  excluded? 

It  is  believed  that  two  thirds  of  Ihe  Senate  would 
riot  ratify  the  treaty  without,  nor  with,  such  astipu- 
lation. 

The  slave  states  and  the  free  states  are  at  issue  so 
radically  on  that  subject,  that  the  prospect  of  any  ad- 
justment of  the  difficulty  appears  very  gloomy. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  are  anticipating 
! a difficulty  which  may  never  be  realized.  True. — 
Before  the  difficulty  can  be  realized,  Mexico  must 
consent  to  treat  for  a relinquishment  of  lerrltory 
which  to  this  time  her  government  and  her  people 
appear  determined  not  to  entertain  a thought  of  sub- 
mitting to.  Yet  although  a discussion  of  t e origin 
of  the  war,  has  been  but  incidentally  enterta  ned  in 
congress,  the  period  seems  now  to  have  arrivi  d when 
the  objects  intended  to  be  attained  by  the  war,  should 
be  distinctly  ascertained  and  sanctioned  by  con- 
gress. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  hardly  be  sa- 
tisfied to  be  carrying  on  a war,  at  heavy  expense  of 
both  men  and  money,  the  objects  of  which  war  they 
are  not  fully  apprised  of— or  which  objects  they  do 
not  fully  approve  of.  It  is  the  duty  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  as  well  as  of  the  executive, 
to  let  them  understand  the  true  position  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  yester  ay,  the  19lh,  submitted  to  the 
senate,  resolutions  counter  to  the  “Wi  mot  pruvLo” 
incorporated  in  the  house  ‘three  mill, on  mil,'  which 
resolutions  he  signified  his  intention  to  call  up  for 
consideration  on  Monday  next.  A keen  pass  be- 
tween turn  and  Col.  Benton  tcok  place  on  h s intro- 
ducing the  resolutions. 

Suppose  a treaty  made, — whether  coerced  or 
bought, — which  the  Mexican  people  and  Mexican 
army  disapprove,  tiow  long  would  those  who  con- 
clude such  a treaty  remain  in  power  in  Mexico? — 
Ho.v  long  would  the  treaty  itself  endure? 

Pennsylvania  State  Debt.  In  order  to  meet  a 
part  ol  the  February  interest  due  upon  the  bonds  of 
the  slate,  the  Governor  has  asked  the  legislature  fir 
authoiity  to  make  a loan  of  $21)0,000.  He  wishes 
the  use  of  that  amount  lor  only  ttiiee  or  four  m mlhs, 
within  which  time  he  expecs  to  be  able  to  pay  it  off 

Maryland  Resumption  of  payment.  The  bill  repor- 
ted by  Mr.  Donelsoujliom  the  committee  on  ways  and 
mesris  of  the  house  of  delegate-,  for  resuming  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  the  debt  ol  the  stale,  is  now 
being  debated  on  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  We 
have  seen  objections  in  some  of  the  journals  of  ttie 
sfate,  to  the  measure,  but  so  far  as  we  regard  the 
weight  of  those  objections  ‘they  apply  rather  lo  the 
details  of  the  bill  than  as  validagainst  the  adoption  of 
the  measure.  We  hope  tosee  the  bill  modified  in 
some  particulars;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Stale 
may  venture  now  lo  resume,  and  the  public  expec- 
taiion  has  been  so  generally  inspired  with  the  hope 
ih.it  the  present  legislature  will  adopt  measuies  to 
that  effect,  that  it  would  be  an  error  we  think  in  the 
state  nut  lo  do  so. 

Gubernatorial  convention.  The  whigs  of  the  legis- 
lature have  met  and  recomend  a whig  slate  conven- 
tion for  nominating  a candidate  for  the  next  Gover- 
nor to  be  assembled  at  Cambridge  E.  S.,  on  the  29th 
May  next. 

Kentucky.  United  States  Senator.  Joseph  W. 
Underwood  Esq.  ol  Bowling  Green,  was  on  the  12th 
inst.  elected  to  serve  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March  next,  at  which  time  the  term  of  J.  T.  More- 
head  Esq.  expires.  He  declined  again  being  a can- 
didate. 

Iowa.  The  special  election  in  Lee  county,  on  the 
25lh  ull:  for  vi hich  the  admimntration  members  of 
the  Iowa  senate  were  waiting,  if  their  parly  candi- 
date succeeded,  to  enable  them  to  go  into  juint  bal- 
lot with  a certainty  of  carrying  their  United  States 
senators  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  has  gone 
against  the  nominee  of  the  party;  the  ‘‘independant” 
candidate  t§  elected. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


The  war  is  rapidly  assuming  a most  horrible  guer- 
rilla aspect,  at  which  humanity  cannot  but  shud- 
der. 

Brazos  Santiago,  dates  to  the  5th  instant,  receiv- 
ed at  New  Orleans,  acquaint  us  that  General  Scott 
was  still  there,  about  to  embark  for  Tampico  or  the 
Island  of  Lobos,  preparatory  to  the  attack  upon 
Vera  Cruz.  A letter  of  the  4th  says:  “Several 
vessels  with  troops  and  stores,  munitions  of  war,  &c. 
have  sailed  already.  General  Scott  and  stall',  will 
go  in  a few  days,  and  other  troops  in  transports,  with 
necessaries,  will  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  The  re- 
gular troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Worth, 
are  still  encamped  on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  will  all 
be  here  in  a short  lime.  They  will  come  in  detach- 
ments, so  that  they  can  embark  conveniently,  it  is 
now  well  understood  that  the  expedition  is  to  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Island  of  Lobos,  a short  distance  north 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Between  the  island  and  mainland 
there  is  an  harbor  or  roadstead,  where  vessels  can 
lie  in  safety.  The  shore,  it  is  said,  is  bold,  and  there 
is  water  enough  to  enable  the  armed  vessels  to  get 
sufficiently  near  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  troops. 
The  island  is  represented  as  nearly  barren,  but  will 
be  occupied  as  a depot  and  encampment.  The 
troops  will  be  landed  in  boats,  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  town,  and  a combined  attack  by  land 
and  water  made  on  it,  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  in 
the  harbor. 

The  preparations  for  the  expedition  are  on  a grand 
scale,  and  if  ttie  elements  are  favorable,  it  must 
succeed.  But  it  is  well  known,  this  and  the  next 
month  are  always  boisterous  on  this  coast;  and  men 
cannot  control  the  winds  and  waves.  Our  land 
force  will  be  about  15,1)00  strong  and  our  squadron 
be  able  to  bring  about  3(J0  guns  to  bear  on  the  forti- 
fications. 

Another  letter  same  date,  says:  “Last  evening  the 
ship  Talbot  arrived.  She  is  a transport  of  624  tons 
burden,  and  with  accommodations  for  400  men. — 
She  has  three  months’  supplies  for  this  number  of 
men.  To-day  about  1,00(1  tioops  will.come  down 
from  Camp  Palo  Alto,  and,  if  the  weather  continuos 
as  moderate  as  it  is  this  morning,  the  embarkation 
will  commence  to-night  Gen.  Scott  lias  not  gone  on 
board,  but  is  expecied  over  here  today.’’ 

The  court  martial  which  tried  Col.  Harney  on  the 

«•*  H ictnheriiencc  of  Orders.  sent»»n/**wl  him  to  hfs 
reprimanded.  Gen.  Scoil  reimUta  the  sentence,  and 
oidered  him  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  for  the  ne- 
glect of  which  he  had  been  tried. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  Capt.  May’s  rear  guard 
detachment  were  not  killed  but  tell  into  the  hands  ol 
the  Mexicans.  Their  officethas  been  court  marlial- 
ed  aud  acquitted. 

A lew  days  ago,  an  officer  of  the  Ohio  regiment, 
Lieut;  Miller  is  believed  to  be  his  name,  was  mur- 
dered, at  Cbicbiroiii,  and  awlully  mutulaled.  His 
heart  was  cut  out  and  hung  upon  a shrub,  to  show 
us,  1 suppose,  how  deeply  beated  was  their  haired 
lowarcs  us. 

Fate  of  Lieut.  Ritchie  U.  S.  A. — Lieutenant  R. 
belonging  to  the  4ih  mlantry,  but  acting  with  the 
2nd  dragoons,  was  started  about  the  lllh  ult.,  with 
important  despatches  Irotn  General  Scott  and  other 
officers,  to  General  Taylor  then  at  or  on  his  route  to 
or  Irorn  Victoria.  The  despatches  were  supposed  to 
contain  a plan  of  the  campaign  about  to  commence, 
as  well  as  orders  to  General  Taylor  and  other  com- 
manders. The  Lieut,  had  ten  men  to  accompany 
him.  They  reached  Monterey  in  satety,  spent  a night, 
and  next  evening  at  La  Grande,  a small  village  23 
miles  on  the  road,  Lieut.  R.  whilst  occupied  in  pro- 
curing something  lor  the  party  and  their  horses,  so 
eat,  in  company  with  an  English  resident  of  the 
place;  crossing  the  plaza,  a Mexican  on  horseback, 
whirled  past,  threw  his  lasso  over  Lieut.  Ritchie, 
and  dashed  off  with  a prize. at  full  speed.  A mile  or 
two  Irorn  the  place  the  lieutenant’s  body  was  after- 
wards found,  stripped  and  dreadfully  lascerated.  His 
despatches  were  hi  the  hands  of  the  Mexican.  The 
meu  of  the  detalchment  reached  Victoria  in  safety . 
Jf  we  mistake  not,  Lit.  Ritchie,  was  of  Ohio. 

Major  Borland,  of  the  Arkansas  cavalry  with 
50  men,  and  Major  Gaines  and  Capt.  Cassius  M. 
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Clat,  with  30  men,  surprised  and  made  prisoners. 
The  following  letter  from  Captain  Chapman,  of 
the  army,  reached  General  Worth  last  evening. 

Saltillo,  Jan.  25,  1847. 

I have  only  time  to  write  a word.  Maj.  Borland, 
of  the  Arkansas  cavalry,  with  50  men,  and  Major 
Gaines  and  Cassius  M.  Clay,  with  30  men,  were  sur- 
prised and  captured  at  Encarnacion,  (about  45  mile? 
beyond  Saltillo)  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  by 
General  Minion.  He  heard  that  Borland  was  there, 
and  marched  from  Matehuala  with  500  cavalry  and 
took  them  without  firing  a gun.  This  is  no  slum- 
ped* Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  CHAPMAN. 

The  above  is  all  that  has  reached  us  on  the  sub- 
ject; in  fact,  it  is  clear  enough.  Between  80  and  90 
of  our  men  have  been  taken  prisoners,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly at  San  Luis  Potosi  ere  this.  The  hatred 
of  the  Mexicans  is  so  inveterate,  however,  against 
our  volunteers,  that  fears  are  entertained  for  the 
safely  of  the  prisoners. 

Camargo,  Jan.  25,  1847. 

To-morrow  or  next  day  all  the  forces  composing 
Gen.  Worth’s  division  will  have  left  here.  Now, 
we  must  look  out  for  outrages  and  murders,  for  war 
and  rumors  of  war,  in  teal  earnest,  as  the  Mexicans 
in  this  neighborhood  are  firmly  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  we  are  retreating  from  Santa  Anna. 

Camp  on  the  Rio  Grande, (near  Polo  Jlllo,) 

Jan.  30,  1847. 

Everything  here  betokens  a sudden  move  aenl  of 
the  troop9.  Seventy  days  rations  have  been  issued, 
and  orders  given  to  be  in  retlmess  at  a moment’s  war 
niug.  Within  a few  days,  if  I am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, General  Worth’s  division  will  be  on  ship-board 
moving  towards  Vera  Cruz.  Gen.  Worth  is  up 
again,  and  alhough  lame  is  beginning  to  look  quite 
well. 

It  seems  that  the  Mexican  army  at  San  Luis  have 
been  making  some  movement,  as  reports  have  seve 
ral  times  reached  Saltillo,  since  Worth’s  division 
left,  that  (he  enemy  was  marching  against  that  place, 
and  two  regiments  of  volunteers  were  sent  up  from' 
Monterey  to  strengthen  General  Butler’s  command. 
No  news  from  General  Taylor  since  he  left  Vic- 
toria. 

A battle  at  El  Paso — another  victory. We 

from  the  detachments  wFiicfT'feif  Jsanff  FGTWlliflg 
buahua.  The  only  news  received,  i3  from  popers  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  of  the  26th  ult.,  which  we  find 
thus  coudensed  by  the  National  Intelligencer: 

On  tiie  25th  of  December  Senor  Cuylti  was  at  El 
Paso  at  the  head  of  480  regulars,  who  added  to  the 
Pasenos,  or  troops  raised  near  El  Pa9o,  exceeded  1,- 
000  in  numher.  The  Americans  were  at  Dona  Ana 
300  strong.  They  advanced  jpon  El  Paso.  Cuylti 
prepared  to  fight  them,  but  the  evening  he  was  to  set 
forth  on  his  march  he  was  seized  with  a brain  fever, 
which  rendered  him  helpless.  The  command  devol- 
ved upon  Vidal,  who  possessed  liUle  military  skill, 
and  expected  to  surround  and  destroy  the  Americans 
likeso  man*  rabbits.  He  pushed  forward  500  cav 
airy  under  Capt.  A itonia  Ponae,  of  whish  one-half 
were  JPasetius.  The  Americans  demanded  a parley, 
which  was  denied,  and  the  fight  immediately  com- 
menced. Ponce  charged  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
but  in  vain  39  he  was  wounded  in  the  first  onset. — 
Just  then  the  Pasenos  ran;  and  threw  such  disorder 
into  the  whole,  that  all  look  to  flight,  leaving  a how- 
izer  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  but  carrying  off 
three  other  pieces.  Vidal  returned  with  all  speed  to 
Carrizal,  forty  leagues  from  El  Paso.  The  loss  on 
each  side  wss  not  known,  or  is  not  stated.  On  the 
27th  the  Americans  took  possession  of  El  Paso  with 
600  cavalry  and  400  infantry.  The  cavalry  immedi- 
ately started  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways,  and  although 
it  was  not  known  at  Chihuahua  on  the  2d  of  January 
that  they  had  overtaken  them,  it  was  thought  likely 
they  would  get  possession  of  two  wagons  which 
were  in  the  rear  with  the  park,  as  well  as  of  thirty 
men  who  escorted  them.  This  seem9  probable  to 
us,  loo;  though  we  much  doubt  if  the  Americans 
ever  got  up  with  the  runaways. 

Loss  OF  THE  TRASPORT  SHIP  OnDIAKA,  WITH  TROOPS  ON 

board.  'Phis  fine  ship  got  away  from  the  Belize  about 


the  20th  ult , with  four  companies  of  the  Louisiana  re- 
giments of  volunteers,  viz:  Company  E,  Capt.  Preg; 
company  F.  Capt.  Hunt;  company  G,  Capt  Pope;  and 
company  K,  Capt.  Lewis.  They  were  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Col.  De  Russy,  and  exceeded  ihrea 
hundred  in  number.  The  Ondiaka  touched  at  the  Bra- 
zos and  sailed  thenco  on  the  25ih  ult.  She  wag  off  the 
bar  of  Tampico  on  the  28th,  and  the  next  we  hear  of 
her  is  her  total  loss.  It  must  have  happened  about  the 
1st  inst.  and  near  to  the  Island  of  Lobos. 

The  first  rumor  was,  that  all  the  troops  on  board  and 
crew,  got  safely  on  shore,  but  were  taken  prisoners  as 
they  landed. 

The  next  account  was,  that  they  succeeded  in  land- 
ing with  their  arms  and  a week’s  provisions,  erected  a 
temporary  defence,  and  kept  the  Mexicans  at  bay. 

Rumor  wa9  now  kept  busy  enough;  iVe  omit  most  of 
the  stories. 

Upon  hearing  of  (he  disaster,  at  Tampico,  the  steamer 
Undine,  was  despatched,  with  company  H,  of  3d  artil- 
lery on  board,  to  look  alter  the  wreck  and  the  troops  on 
shore. 

A rumor  readied  Tampico  by  a pilot  boat,  that  this 
company  of  artillery  had  been  surprised  and  cut  off  lw 
a body  of  800  Mexicans.  " 

Tampico,  Feb.  6,  1847.  Last  night  the  town  was  rifa 
with  rumors  of  the  capture  of  the  w recked  Louisianians 
by  a large  Mexican  force.  The  captain  of  a schooner 
had  been  sent  to  the  wreck,  and  he  returned  yesterday- 
reported  that  he  could  not  get  to  it,  and  that  a Mexican 
force  had  surrounded  and  captured  Col.  De  Russy  and 
his  command.  At  first  little  credit  was  attached  to  the 
report,  but  at  a later  hour  in  the  night,  there  was  a sort 
of  change  in  the  unbelievers.  Lieut.  Miller,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  their  assistance  was  looked  for  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  his  non-arrival,  coupled  with  the  report 
of  the  captain,  caused  much  uneasiness,  and  at  eleven 
o’clock,  a command  of  men  was  hurried  off  for  the 
wreck,  who  took  with  them  two  pieces  of  artillery.— 
This  evening  and  to-morrow  morning  we  will  probably 
know  the  truth.  y 

A Frenchman  came  in  from  Tuspan  yesterday,  and 
reports  that  a large  proportion  of'the  troops  had  left  that 
place,  and  thai  it  is  now  garrisoned  by  two  hundred 
men.  Further,  that  the  Mexicans  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  concentrate  a large  force  at  Vera  Cruz.  ’ 

A Mr.  Balding  recently  arrived  at  this  place  was  killed 

yesterday  morning,  and  it  is  supposed  by  a Mexican. 

His  watch  and  money  were  left  upon  his  person;  jealou- 
sy is  supposed  to  have  induced  the  act.  A volunteer 
was  killed  the  same  night.  Three  ships  were  reported 
off  the  bar  yesterday,  having  troops  on  board. 

Sunday  evening,  1th  Feb.,  1847.  There  has  been  no 
arrival  from  below  to-day,  and  consequently  nothing  has 
TO.wsnired  with  regard  to  ihe  situation  of  the  Louisiana 
wreck  this  morning.  There  ts  mm  g.oUu 
town. 

This  was  followed  by  a report  brought  by  the  St. 
Paul,  to  New  Orleans,  which  stated  a messenger  had 
arrived  from  the  ship  Ondiaka,  stating  that  the  ship’s 
company  and  volunteers,  together  with  Capt.  Miller  who 
had  been  despatched  to  them,  with  45  dragoons,  were 
surrounded  by  ihe  Mexican  forces  stationed  at  Tuspan 
and  amounting  to  one  thousand  men;  and  that  the  ene- 
my could  not  be  dispersed,  as  the  people  on  board  the 
Ondiaka  were  insufficiently  supplied  with  fire  arms. 

Gen.  Patterson  felt  so  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
this  report  that  800  cavalry  were  at  once  despatched  to 
their  assistance.  Also  the  schr.  Ella  was  chartered,  and 
took  the  armory  from  the  U.  S.  schr.  Moneto,  com- 
manded by  Midshipman  M.  D.  Smith,  with  200  regu- 
lars, and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  wreck.  The  result 
may  be  looked  for  by  the  next  arrival. 


Foreign  paupers  and  criminals.  The  extent  of  the 
impositions  practised  by  the  local  authorities  in  foreign 
countries,  who  have  the  charge  of  paupere  and  crimi- 
nals, is  truly  appalling.  They  contrive  to  find  owners 
ami  captains  ot  vessels  that  will  take  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  the  wretches,  for  the  handsome  considera- 
tion which  is  offered,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  maintaining 
them  for  life  in  their  own  communities.  They  are  being 
now  literrally  spawned  upon  our  shores  by  thousands, 
most  of  them  almost  naked,  many  helpless,  diseased, 
and  crippled.  We  hare  details  of  several  of  them  la- 
terally dying  on  their  way  from  on  board  the  vessel  in 
which  they  arrive,  to  the  aims  house,  or  places  rented  by 
the  overseers  of  ihe  poor  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
that  can  find  no  corner  in  the  asylums  which  are  cram- 
med to  overflowing.  Even  the  dead  house  at  N.  York 
has  had  to  be  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
live  paupers!  Persons  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
buildings  rented  for  their  accommodation,  have  become 
seriously  alarmed,  at  the  vicinity  of  so  much  pallid  dis- 
ease anil  poverty,  and  their  accompanying  nutssnet- 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENT*  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

To  be  colonels  of  infantry,  Franklin  Pierce,  N.  H., 
and  Timothy  P.  Andrews,  D.  C. 

To  be  Lieut.  Cols,  of  infantry,  Abner  B.  Thomp- 
son, Maine,  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  the  corps  of 
Topographical  engineers. 

To  be  Major  of  infantry,  Trueman  B.  Ranson,  of 
Vermont. 

To  be  captains  of  infantry,  Moses  J.  Barnard,  Pa.; 
John  F.  Hunter,  Pa.;  Chas.  J.  Biddle,  Pa.;  Arnold  Sy- 
berg,  Pa.;  M.  M.  Moore,  Pa.,  Presley  N.  Guthrie,  Pa., 
Wm.  H.  Irwin,  Pa.;  Joseph  S.  Pittman,  R.  I. 

To  be  First  Lieuts.  of  infantry,  Lewis  Carr,  Pa.; 
Marshall  Hannon,  Pa.,  Henry  C.  Longnecker,  Pa.; 
John  Motz,  Pa.;  Charles  F.  Campbell,  Pa.;  James  J. 
Gfeeg,  Pa.,  Thomas  F.  McCoy.  Pa,;  John  S.  Sloc- 
um, R.  I. 

To  be  Second  Lleuls.  of  infantry,  Theodore  D. 
Cochrane,  Pa.;  Wm.  H.  Gray,  Pa.;  Richard  C.  Drum, 
Pa.;  Je3se  B.  Davis,  Pa.;  Horace  Haldemao,  Pa.;  G. 
C.  McClelland,  Pa.;  Werdman  Foster,  Pa.;  John  But 

ler,  Pa. 

To  be  Captain  of  dragoons,  Richard  T.  Merrick, 
Md.;  First  Lieuts.  of  dragoons,  Samuel  B.  H.  Vance, 
Pa.;  and  Walter  H.  Jennifer,  Md.;  Second  Lieuts.  of 
dragoons,  Joseph  C.  Wallace,  Pa.;  and  Joseph  H. 
Maddox,  Md. 

A Lieutenant  General  Bill,  not  by  that  title, 
but  authorizing  the  same  objeet,  the  appointment  of  a 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  supercede  all  the  present  of- 
ficers in  authority,  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives yesterday  and  is  now  before  the  senate.  The 
clause  authorizing  this  appointment  was  adopted  yeas 
112;  nays  87;  the  bill  passed  by  a party  vote,  yeas 

121,  nays  75.  

Treasury  Orders — Detosite  of  Treasury  Notes 
Treasury  Department,  Feb.  15,  1847. 

Deposites  of  treasury  notes  for  conversion  into 
stock,  bearing  interest  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
redeemable  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  on 
der  14th  section  of  the  act  of  congress  approved  Jan- 
uary 28,  1847,  may  be  made  with  the  treasurer,  and 
the  several  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States, 
the  treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  with  the  collector 
of  the  customs  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  receiving  treasury  notes  in  deposite  for  such  con- 
version these  offices  will  give  each  depositor  a certifi- 
cate of  such  deposite,  stating  the  principal  of  such 
notes — for  which  stock  will  be  issued. ThjjS£&£r(jr 
the  treasury,  by  the  depositor  with  an  indication 
of  the  denomination  of  stock  certificates  he  desires 
thereon.  Interest  will  be  borne  on  the  stock  from 
the  date  of  such  deposite. 

The  interest  due  upon  the  treasury  notes  so  depos- 
ited will  be  settled  by  the  accounting  offices,  and  the 
amount  remitted  by  draft,  in  the  usual  form,  to  the 
depositor.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  treasury. 

Subtreasury  Operations.  The  New  York  Ex- 
press says: — On  Saturday  last  the  subtreasurer  had 
hoarded  up  two  millions  and  a half  of  specie  in  his  sub- 
treasury  vaults.  In  ordinary  times  such  a hoard 
would  have  raised  a storm  in  Wall  street — but  in  these 
extraordinary  times,  when,  from  the  starved  of  Eu- 
rope, their  coin  is  flowing  in  to  en-rich  us,  the  miser- 
like and  useless  hoarding  up  of  such  a sum  does  no 
particular  harm.  It  is  only  a folly. 

The  reception  of  all  the  duties  in  specie  at  the  cus- 
tom house  is  made  possible  by  the  novelty  ef  weigh- 
ing coin,  instead  of  counting  it.  The  banks  have  sor- 
ted out  in  bags  certain  sums  to  pay  duties  with,  the 
coin  in  which  the  custom  house  weighs,  and  thus  du- 
ties are  now  paid  by  bags,  or  by  bagging,  instead  of  by 
numerals.  New  and  novel  laws  require  new  and  no- 
vel ways  of  doing  business.  Everybody  laughs  at  the 
folly — but  it  is  “according  to  law.”  The  cartmen 
profit  a little  by  carting  and  re-carting  the  bags, — but 
•11  others  are  annoyed  and  embarrassed,  and  daily 
contrast  this  rude,  saving  mode  of  doing  business,  with 
the  method  of  checks  and  bills,  that  civilization  intro- 
duced. If  ever  the  government  ends  the  Mexican 
war,  and  once  more  becomes  in  funds,  or  when  ex- 
change on  Europe  turns  against  us,  and  we  become 
its  debtor,  instead  of  creditor,  somebody  will  have  “to 
stand  from  under,” 


Framing  the  Tariff  of  1846.  In  answer  to  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Rathbun,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury has  reported  that  the  following  sums  were  paid 
to  officers  of  the  customs  for  their  assistance  in  fram- 
ing the  tariff  of  1846: 


A.  Young,  Baltimore 

$133 

B.  A.  Vickers,  do. 

315 

Chas.  Tuechel,  Philadelphia 

321 

Thos.  Stewart,  do. 

202 

R.  B.  Connolly,  New  York 

512 

C.  A.  Bogardus,  do. 

1017 

C.  C.  Walder,  do. 

558 

Samuel  Bridge,  Boston 

548 

F.  A.  Gourgas,  do. 

255 

W,  A.  Wellman,  do. 

255 

Total. 

$4118. 

Mr.  Winthrop’s  Proviso.  On  Tuesday.  February 
23d,  durim;  ibe  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  Mr. 
TVinthrop  moved  the  following  amendment; 

“ Provided  further , That  these  appropriations  are 
made  with  no  view  of  sanctioning  any  prosecution  o I 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  for  thp  acquisition  of  ter 
ritory  to  form  new  states  to  be  added  to  the  Union,  or 
for  the  dismemberment  in  any  way  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico:” 

The  question  on  agreeing  thereto  was  taken  by  yens 
and  nays,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Abbott,  Arnold,  Ashmnn,  Pnrrinper. 
Bell,  Blanchard,  Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  Wm.  W. 
Campbell,  Carroll,  John  G.  Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer. 
Cranston,  Crozier,  Darragh,  Delano.  Dixon,  Dockerv. 
Jno.  H.  Ewing,  E.  H.  Ewing.  Foot,  Gentry,  Giddings, 
Graham,  Grider.  Grinnel,  Hale.  Hampton,  Harper, 
Henry,  Hilliard.  Elias  B.  Holmes.  John  W.  Houston,  S 
D Hubbard,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  J.  R Inver 
soil,  D.  P.  King.  T.  B.  King,  Lewis  McGaughey,  Mc- 
Henry, Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller.  Moseley,  Pendleton. 
Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ripley,  Julius  Rockwell,  J.  A Rock- 
well, Root,  Rnnk  Sohenck.  Seaman,  Severance,  Tru 
man  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caled  B.  Smith,  Stephens 
Strohm,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson.  B.  Thompson,  Til 
den,  Toombs,  Trumbo,  Vance.  Vinton.  White,  Win- 
throp,  Woodruff,  Wright,  and  Young— 76. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bedio- 
ger,  Benton,  Biggs,  James  Black.  J.  A.  Black,  Bowdon. 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff.  Brockenbrough,  Brodl  ead, 
Wm.  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cathcnrt,  Augustus  A.  Chap- 
man, R.  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman.  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Collin,  Cottrell,  Culium,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Di 
Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Douglas,  Dromgoole.  Dun- 
lap, Edsall,  Ellet,  Ellsworth,  Ertlman,  Faran,  Ficklin, 
Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles.  Goodyear.  Gordon,  Grover. 
Hamlin,  Harmanson,  Hastings,  Heriley,  Hoge,  Hop- 
kins, Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edm’d  W.  Hubard, 
Hungerford,  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Chaa-  J Ingersoll, 
Jenkins, Jas.  H.  Johnson,  Jos.  Johnson,  A.  Johnson,  G 
W.  Jones,  S.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Lawrence,  Leakp^Leffier,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Long,  Lump 
UraTe’,'McDanK‘l,  Jos.  J.' McDowell!  James  McLknveFl 
McKay.  John  P.  Martin,  B.  Martin,  Morris,  Moulton’ 
Newton,  Niven,  Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne.  Perry’ 
Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Reid,  Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Russell! 
Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scanimon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D 
Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Robt.  Smith,  Stanton! 
Starkweather.St.  John  James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, i Thurman.  Tibbatts,  Towns,  Treadwov,  Went- 
worth, Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Woodward,  and  Yost 
— 124, 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 


Enlisting  Minors. — Two  youngsters  were  brought 
before  Judge  Edmonds,  N.  York,  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  as  enlisted  minors,  to  obtain  discharge.  Their 
friends  established  the  fact  of  their  being  minors,  and 
they  were  discharged  accordingly,  but  the  judge  ap- 
prehending that  a fraud  was  practiced  committed 
them  both  for  trial  for  obtaining  bounty  and  clothing 
by  false  representations. 

army  journal. 

The  Pensacola  Gazette,  of  Feb.  7,  reports  that  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Barancas,  in  that  harbor,  has  been  re- 
moved, having  sailed  under  orders  to  Sacrificios.  It 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Winder,  of  the  1st  artille- 
ry, with  whom  were  two  subaltern  officers,  Lieuten- 
ants Grafton  and  Seymour,  also  of  the  1st  artillery. 

Movement  of  Troops.— A company  of  United 
States  troops,  under  Captain  Piummer,  arrived  at  Ga- 
lena on  the  2d  inst.,  from  Fort  Snelling,  which  place 
they  left  on  the  1 3th  ult.  The  long  march  of  some 
400  miles  to  that  place  was  completed  on  foot.  The 
soldiers  were  generally  well  but  looked  weather  bea- 
ten. The  Advertiser  says: — “This  company  will 
have  the  distance  between  Galena  and  St.  Louis  to 
perform  on  foot,  at  a most  unpropitious  season  of  the 
year.  Like  too  many  orders  of  the  government,  this 


was  a most  ridiculous  one.  There  was  np  alterna- 
tive, however,  except  to  obey  it,  although  at  the  cost 
of  much  personal  suffering.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Mississippi,  U.  S.  steam  frigate,  came  out  of  dry 
dock,  Gosport,  on  the  16th  inst.  repaired. 

The  Cumberland  frigate,  took  her  place  in  dock  the 
same  day. 

The  Decatur  sloop  of  war,  Pinkney,  dropped  down 
from  Gosport  to  the  naval  anchorage  on  the  20th  inst. 

The  Many  sloop  of  war,  Capt.  Breese,  sailed  from 
Tampico  on  the  3d  Feb.  on  a cruise — all  well. 

Thomas  J.  Chew,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at 
Brooklyn  a day  or  two  since  in  the  70th  year  of  hi* 
age.  Mr  Chew  was  the  person  to  whom  Lawrence 
tittered  the  words,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship!”  Chew 
fought  with  great  gallantry  in  several  naval  battle* 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Con * 
stitution  in  the  memorable  fight  with  the  Guerriere,  and  , 
contributed  to  the  capture  of  that  ship.  At  the  time 
of  his  decease  he  held  the  office  of  purser  in  the  navy. 

The  steamship  New  Orleans,  Capt.  Wright,  left 
New  Orleans  on  the  16th  inst.  for  Brazos  Santiago, 
with  200  horses  and  government  stores.  The  Pica- 
yune says  this  vessel  has  been  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  three  months,  at  $1 1 ,000  per  month,  with 
the  refusal,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  at  $125,- 
000  less  the  $33,000  which  will  then  have  been 
earned. 

The  schooner  Elizabeth  from  Pensacola  for  New 
Orleans,  has  been  wrecked.  Capt.  Winder,  Lieuts. 
Grafton  and  Seymour,  with  troops,  and  a number  of 
passengers  were  on  board,  but  have  reached  New  Or- 
leans in  safety. 

Gulf  Squadron. — Arrival  of  General  La  f ega  at  Vent 
Cruz, r— American  prisoners  released. — In  the  account 
given  of  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  steamship 
Mississippi,  Com.  Perry,  at  Norfolk,  it  was  stated  that 
that  vessel  had  captured  a Campeachy  schooner  (Am 
alio)  and  sent  her  into  New  Orleans  as  a prize. 

The  captured  schooner  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  8th,  in  charge  of  passed  midshipman  Barbour,  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  a prize  crew. 

The  full  particulars  of  the  takiDg  of  Laguna  are 
given.  The  place  was  yielded  without  resistance.— 
Fifteen  cannon  were  destroyed,  some  8001bs.  of  pow- 
der taken,  and  fifty  soldiers  disarmed,  although  the 
latter  affected  to  he  favorably  disposed  to  the  cause  of 
the  Campechians,  who  had  declared  themselves  en« 
tirely  independent  of  Mexico,  and  had  sent  their  com- 
missioners on  the  schooner  Sisalmo  to  Com.  Conner, 
at  Anton  Lizard  o,  to  request  him  to  desist  from  any 

— - -o-Lu.it  Vunntan_ until  commissioners 

could  be  sent  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
State.  These  commissioners  left  Anton  Lizardo  oh 
the  20th,  to  return,  but  the  result  of  their  conference 
with  Com.  Conner  is  not  known. 

We  mentioned,  a few  days  since,  that  a boat  from 
the  John  Adams  had  made  a thorough  night  examina* 
tion  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uiua.  The  officer 
who  had  charge  of  the  boat,  as  we  learn  from  the  N. 
Orleans  Mercury,  was  passed  midshipman  Fitzgerald, 
He  had  eight  men  in  his  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  rowed  round  and  round 
the  castle,  went  under  th'e  drawbridge,  entered  the 
water  battery,  and  made  a thorough  reconnoissance 
in  every  part.  This  gallant  exploit  has  proved  that 
men  may  be  landed  from  the  boats  at  night,  and  that 
the  water  batteries  may  easily  be  taken. 

Com.  Perry,  on  his  return  to  Anton  Lizardo  from 
Laguna,  looked  in  at  Alvarado  and  Tobasco,  and 
found  that  the  fortifications  of  both  places  have  been 
repaired  and  much  strengthened  since  they  were  aU 
tacked  by  the  squadron.  At  Tobasco  there  were  a* 
bout  three  thousand  troops,  and  at  Alvarado  about 
four  thousand.  Notwithstanding  these  formidable 
preparations,  the  general  impression  is  that  Com,  Con- 
ner will  soon  attack  these  places. 

On  the  arrival  of  Gen.  La  Vega  at  Vera  Cruz  ofi 
the  15th,  all  the  prisoners  from  the  squadron  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  were  released.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  but  eleven  of  the  crew  of  the  Somers  had 
drifted  to  the  main  land  when  she  was  wrecked,  and 
not  sixteen  as  was  first  stated.  Midshipman  Rogers 
was  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  had  been  tried  by  the  civil 
and  military  tribunals  as  a spy,  and  had  been  acquit- 
ted by  the  former,  but  found  guilty  by  the  latter.  It 
was  believed,  however,  that  the  more  favorable  ver- 
dict would  prevail,  and  that  he  would  be  liberated. 
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ADDITIONAL  ARMT  ACT 

[general  orders.  No.  4.] 

War  Department,  Adj't  General's  office 

Washington,  Feb.  12,  1847. 

1 . . . . The  following  act  of  congress  relating  to 
the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States  is  pub- 
lished officially  to  the  army: 

An  Act  to  raise,  for  a limited  time,  an  additional 
military  force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  con- 
gress assembled,  that  in  addition  to  the  present  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  United  States,  there  shall 
be  raised  and  organized,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  for  and  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  one 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  nine  regiments  of  infantry, 
each  to  be  composed  of  the  same  number  and  rank  of 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  bu- 
glers, musicians,  and  privates,  &c.,  as  are  provided 
for  a regiment  of  dragoons  and  infantry  respectively 
under  existing  laws,  and  who  shall  receive  the  same 
pay,  rations,  and  allowances,  according  to  their  res- 
pective grades,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations, 
and  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war: — Provided,  That 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  Sta- 
tes alone  to  appoint  such  of  the  commissioned  officers 
authorized  by  this  act  below  the  the  grade  of  field  of- 
ficers, as  may  not  be  appointed  during  the  present 
session:  Provided,  that  one  or  more  of  the  regiments 
of  infantry  authorized  to  be  raised  by  this  section  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president,  be  organized  and 
equipped  as  voltigueurs,  and  as  foot  riflemen,  and  be 
provided  with  a rocket  and  mountain  howitzer  bat- 
tery. 

“Sec.  2-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  term  of  en- 
listment of  the  men  to  be  recruited  for  the  regiments 
authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  during  the  war,  un- 
less sooner  discharged 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  appoint  one  additional  major  to  each  of  the 
regiments  of  dragoons,  artillery,  infantry,  and  rifle- 
men, in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
taken  from  the  captains  of  the  army. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  furlier  enacted,  that  to  each  of 
the  regiments  of  dragoons,  artillery,  infantry,  and  ri- 
flemen, there  shall  be  allowed  a regimental  quarter- 
master, to  be  taken  from  the  subalterns  of  the  line, 
who  shall  be  allowed  ten  dollars  additional  pay  per 
month,  and  forage  for  two  horses. 

“Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  of- 
ficers, musicians,  and  privates,  authorized  by  this  act 
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the  United  Slates  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mex- 


“Sec.  6.  And  be  it  father  enacted,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
appoint  one  surgeon  and  two  assistant  surgeons  to 
each  regiment  raised  under  this  act. 

“Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  during  the 
war  with  Mexico  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers 
composing  the  councils  of  administration  of  the  sever- 
al regiments  constituting  a hrigade,  either  regular  or 
volunteer,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  em- 
ploy some  proper  person  to  officiate  as  chaplain  to 
such  brigade,  and  the  person  so  employed  shall,  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  commander  of  the  brigade,  re- 
ceive for  his  services  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
one  ration,  and  forage  for  one  horse,  per  annum,  pro- 
vided that  the  chaplains  now  attached  to  the  regular 
army,  and  stationed  at  different  military  posts,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  war,  be  required 
to  repair  to  the  army  in  Mexico  whenever  a majori- 
ty of  the  men  at  the  post  where  they  are  respective- 
ly stationed  shall  have  left  them  for  service  in  the 
field;  and  should  any  of  said  chaplains  refuse  or  de- 
cline to  do  this,  when  ordered  so  to  do  by  the  adju- 
tant general,  the  office  of  such  chaplain  shall  be  deem- 
ed vacant,  and  the  pay  and  emoluments  thereof  be 
Stopped. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  presi- 
dent be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  two  ad- 
ditional surgeons  and  twelve  additional  assistant  sur- 
geons in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  in- 
crease and  regulate  the  pay  of  the  surgeons  and  assis- 
tant surgeons  of  the  army,”  approved  June  30,  1834; 
and  that  the  officers  whose  appointment  i*  authorized 


by  this  section,  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  officers  of  the  same  grades  respectively;  and  that 
the  rank  of  the  officers  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  shall  be  arranged  upon  the  same  basis  which 
at  present  determines  the  amount  of  their  pay  and  e- 
moluments:  Provided,  that  the  medical  officers  shall 
not  in  virtue  of  such  rank  be  entitled  to  command  in 
the  line  or  other  stafT  departments  of  the  arny. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  each  non- 
commissioned officer,  musician,  or  private  enlisted  or 
to  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  or  regularly  mus- 
tered in  any  volunteer  oompany,  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months,  who  has  served  or  who  may 
serve  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  shall  re- 
ceive an  honorable  discharge,  or  who  shall  have  been 
killed  or  died  of  wounds  received  or  sickness  incurred 
in  the  course  of  such  service,  or  who  shall  have  been 
discharged  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
in  consequence  of  wounds  received  or  sickness  incur- 
red in  the  course  of  such  service,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a certificate  or  warrant  from  the  war  depart- 
ment for  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
and  which  may  be  located  by  the  warrantee,  or  his 
heirs  at  law  at  any  land  office  of  the  United  States,  in 
one  body,  and  in  conformity  to  the  legal  subdivisions 
of  the  public  lands,  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  in 
such  district  then  subject  to  private  entry;  and  upon 
the  return  of  such  certificate  or  warrant,  with  evi- 
dence of  the  location  thereof  having  been  legally  made 
to  the  general  land  office,  a patent  shall  be  issued 
therefor.  That  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  such 
non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  or  private  during 
service;  or  after  his  discharge,  and  before  the  issuing 
of  a certificate  or  warrant  as  aforesaid,  the  said  cer- 
tificate or  warrant  shall  be  issued  in  favor,  and  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  his  family  or  relatives,  according  to 
the  following  rules:  first,  to  the  widow  and  to  his  chil- 
dren; second,  his  father;  third,  his  mother.  And  in 
the  event  of  his  children  being  minors,  then  the  legal- 
ly constituted  guardian  of  such  minor  children  shall, 
in  conjunction  with  such  of  the  ehildren,  if  any,  as 
may  be  of  full  age,  upon  being  duly  authorized  by  the 
orphans’  or  other  court  having  probate  jurisdiction, 
have  power  to  sell,  and  dispose  of  such  certificate  or 
warrant  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested.  And  all 
sales,  mortgages,  powers,  or  other  instruments  of  wri- 
ting, going  to  affect  the  title  or  claim  to  any  such 
bounty  right,  made  or  executed  prior  to  the  issue  of 
such  warrant  or  certificate,  shall  be  null  and  void  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  nor  shall  such 
claim  to  bounty  right  be  in  any  wise  affected  by,  or 
charged  with,  or  subject  to,  the  payment  of  any  debt 
or  claim  incurred  by  the  soldier  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
such  certificate  or  warrant:  Provided,  that  no  land 
be  laid  upon  any  lands  of  the  United  States  fo'VrVi'cH 
there  shall  be  a pre-emption  right,  or  upon  which 
there  shall  be  an  actual  settlement  and  cultivation: 
Provided,  further,  that  every  such  non-commissioned 
officer,  musician,  and  private  who  may  be  entitled, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  receive  a certifi- 
cate or  warrant  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  shall  be  allowed  the  option  to  receive  such  cer- 
tificate or  warrant,  or  a treasury  scrip  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  such  scrip  whenever  it  is  preferred, 
shall  be  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive such  certificates  or  warrants  for  lands;  said  scrip 
to  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  paya- 
ble semi-annually,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government.  And  that  each  private,  non-commission- 
ed officer,  and  musician,  who  shall  have  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Mexico,  for  less  than 
twelve  months,  and  shall  have  served  for  such  term 
or  until  honorably  discharged,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a warrant  for  forty  acres  of  land,  which  may  be 
subject  to  private  entry,  or  twenty  five  dollars  in  scrip 
if  preferred;  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  such  vo- 
lunteer during  his  term  of  service,  or  after  an  honora- 
ble discharge,  but  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  then 
the  warrant  for  such  land,  or  scrip,  shall  issue  to  the 
wife,  child,  or  children,  if  there  be  any,  and  if  none, 
then  to  the  father,  and  if  there  be  no  father,  then  to 
the  mother  of  such  deceased  volunteer:  Provided, 
that,  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  contru- 
ed  to  give  bounty  land  to  such  volunteers  as  were  ac- 
cepted into  service,  and  discharged  without  being 
marched  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Sec,  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall, 


officers  of  the  army  four  quartermasters  of  the  rank  of 
major,  and  ten  assistant  quartermasters  with  the  rank 
of  captain.” 

“Approved  February  11,  1847.” 

1 1 ....  By  the  9th  section  of  the  act,  each  non- 
commissioned officer,  musician,  oi  private  now  ia 
service  or  who  may  hereafter  be  enlisted  during  tha 
present  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  shall  receive  an 
honorable  discharge  either  by  expiration  of  his  terns 
of  enlistment,  or  for  disability  incurred  in  the  course 
of  his  service,  will  be  entitled  to  a warrant  for  “one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,”  which  he  will  be  at 
liberty  to  locate  in  one  body,  upon  any  of  the  publio 
lands  that  may  be  subject  to  private  entry;  or,  he  may, 
at  his  option,  when  honorably  discharged,  receive  trea- 
sury scrip  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  bear- 
ing six  percent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  and 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 

Officers  will  insert  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
in  their  recruiting  advertisements. 

III.  . . . Under  the  decision  of  the  attorney  genera 
the  three  months  extra  pay  provided  for  cases  of  re-en- 
listment by  the  29th  section  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1838, 
is  only  allowed  to  the  soldier  who  “may  re-enlist  into 
his  company  or  regiment,”  &c.,  for  the  period  of  five 
years;  and  if  he  re-enter  the  army  for  the  term  of 
“during  the  war”  with  Mexico,  he  will  be  entitled 
only  to  the  twelve  dollars  bounty,  under  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  the  act  approved  January  12,  1847- 

IV.  . . . Each  colonel,  or  other  permanent  comman- 
der of  a regiment  will  appoint  the  regimental  quar- 
termaster, (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
of  war,)  and  report  the  same  to  the  adjutant  general. 
The  appointments  will  be  announced  in  regimental  or- 
ders, and  will  not  be  vacated  except  by  sentence  of  a 
general  court  martial,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  per- 
manent commander  of  the  regiment.  These  appoint- 
ments will  only  be  conferred  upon  subalterns,  who,  to 
experience  in  service,  unite  high  qualifications  and 
sound  practical  discretion  necessary  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  responsible  and  varied  military 
duties  of  the  station. 

The  regimental  Quartermaster  will  perform  the 
functions  of  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  quartermaster  of  the  regi- 
ment or  post,  if  the  command  be  less  than  a regi- 
ment. Bt  order; 

R,  JONES;  Adj't  General. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

New  York.  Peculation — According  to  the  unani- 
mous report  made  by  a committee  of  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  great  cost  incur- 
ed  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  it  appears  that 
the  dishonest  practices  oi  me  'ugeii>'s;'cui,uo.A«yo, 
others  who  had  a hand  in  the  work.  The  report  is  pub- 
lished. 

Erie  railroad.  The  New  York  Express  says:  Th® 
benefit  the  city  is  already  deriving  from  this  important 
road,  which  as  yet  brings  the  produce  of  a part  of  two 
counties  alone  (Orange  and  Rockland)  to  market,  can 
be  in  part  appreciated  by  examining  the  following  list  of 
articles  of  consumption  brought  over  the  road  to  the 
city  last  year;--  . _ . , , 

Quantity.  Estimated  value. 


Milk, 

Butler, 

Fresh  meat, 

Cattle,  (beef) 

Calves, 

Hogs, 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Suawbemee,  baske  s 


quarts  7,090,430 
lbs.  3,758  440 
lbs.  3,007,850 
head  2,362 
“ 11,457 

“ 5,633 

*•  8,198 

389,920 


$283,616 

676,519 

150,490 

86,853 

51,659 

38,366 

29,974 

15,596 


In  addition  to  the  above,  large  quantities  of  poultry, 
game,  fruit,  vegetables.  See.  are  brought  to  market. 

The  Hudson  River  railroad.  The  charter  was  grants 
ed  for  this  important  improvement,  upon  condition  that 
valid  subscriptions  for  stock  should  be  made  by  the  22d 
Feb.,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  Spirited  exertion* 
were  made  accordingly,  and  the  road  will  progress. 

Pennsylvania.  Railroad.— We  understand  that  th® 
mayor  ol  the  city,  subscribed  for  thirty  thousand  share* 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  paid  tbe 
first  instalment,  viz:  $150,000.  This  with  the  individual 
subscription,  will  enable  the  commissioners  to  apply  to 
the  governor  for  letters  patent,  and  then  the  stockholder* 
will  elect  a board  of  directors,  and  the  work  will  be  en- 
tered upon.  [Phil.  V.  S.  Gaz, 


Delaware.  Slavery. — The  house  of  representative® 
of  the  state  of  Delaware  passed  a bill  on  th®  I9lh  inst, 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  state.  The 
proposition  has  yet  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 

_ w[]ich  is  expected  to  concur  with  the  bouse.  The  nutn- 

and  mav  be  lawful  for  the  president,  by  and  with  the  ber  0f  8iaVe3  in  Delaware  in  the  year  1S40,  when  th* 

_ . J ~ a. tka  i_ t«» Iron  nna  nn  1 v 2 606 


advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  from  th*  I last  censu*  w»*  taken,  was  only  2.W5, 
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Indiana.  Resuming  of  payment.— The  Washington 
"Union”  of  the  23d  inst.,  congratulates  tlie  people  of 
Indiana  upon  the  passage  of  what  is  termed  “the  Butler 
Bill,"  (.suggested  by  Charles  Butler,  the  agent,)  and  the 
prospect  that  that  measure  insures  of  the  completion  of  he 
Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  and  re-establishment  of  the 
credit  of  the  state.  The  bill  divides  the  state  debt  into 
two  equal  moieties,  one  of  which  is  to  be  provided  for  by 
adequate  taxation  upon  the  state,  and  the  other  half  to 
be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  ca- 
nal. Arrangement*  have  been  made  for  funds  to  com- 
plete the  canal  forthwith  on  these  terms.  In  that  event, 
says  the  Union,  “the  credit  of  the  state  will  be  honora- 
bly restored,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  completed 
through  to  the  Ohio  river,  two  objects  of  great  interest 
to  the  whole  country.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  patriotic  state  (Gov.  Whitcomb)  that 
his  efforts  to  retrieve  its  honor,  have  been  crowned  with 
entire  success,  and  that  Indiana  has  taken  her  place  in 
the  line  of  debt-paying  states,  an  event  which  will  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  upon,  and  ever  be  associated 
with,  his  administration,  in  the  future  history  of  the 
country.” 

Missouri.  Legislative  manoeuvres.  An  article  in  the 
Missouri  Republican  states,  that  the  enemies  of  the  bill 
providing  for  funding  the  state  debt  and  completing  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  attempted  to  defeat  its  passage 
by  a variety  of  expedients,  and  finally  by  withdrawing 
from  the  senate  and  leaving  the  body  without  a quorum 
to  conclude  this  and  other  important  business  of  the 
session.  Cyrus  Taber,  however,  in  this  extremity,  leh 
the  bed  to  which  he  was  confined  by  illness,  and  made 
a quorum.  Two  of  the  recusant  senators  afterwards 
came  in,  and  the  measures  of  the  session  were  coin- 
pleted.  , 

“An  act,  the  better  to  keep  members  or  the  general 
assembly  from  absconding  from  their  seats  and  break- 
ing  a quorum,”  was  immediately  passed.  It  requires  the 
treasurer  in  future  to  pay  not  over  half  the  per  diem  to 
members  till  after  the  close  of  each  session,  the  other 
half  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  such  absconding. 

Michigan-.  The  capital.— By  a large  majority  on  the 
1 2th  inst.,  the  house  of  representatives  passed  a bill  per- 
manently to  locate  the  capital  of  the  state  at  Lansing, 
Ingham  county. 

Florida.  Hanging  match. — Thousands  congregated 
from  far  and  near,  at  Racine,  on  the  3d  inst.,  to  see 
Bingham  hung.  The  sheriff  announced  that  he  had 
received  a reprieve  for  thirty  days  from  Gov.  Dodge, 
whereupon  an  effigy  of  the  governor  was  paraded 
through  the  streets,  and  then  hung  by  the  disappointed 
crowd. 


IRELAND. 


The  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  brings  no  mitigation  of 
Irish  sufferings.  The  miserable  condition  of  the  coun- 

Iru  io  ovidonr„rt  kv  lhfl  OUnxhp.rK  CTOWftinflr  frnm  i*- 

It  is  statedthat  there  are  350,000  families  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  laborers  and  farmers  now  destitute 
in  Ireland,  requiring  at  a calculation  of  20Z  per  family, 
7,000,000?  for  their  yearly  maintenance. 

When  we  reflect,  that  this  is  yet  but  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  the  Irish  crop,  even  if  ever  so  prolific,  can- 
not produce  a single  potato  or  a bushel  of  any  kind  of 
grain  for  nearly  Jive  months  to  come , towards  the  relief 
of  over  nine  millions  of  people  that  are  upon  that  island, 
all  of  whom  must  have  something  to  subsist  upon,  and 
at  least, hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom,  without  relief 
from  this  country,  must  starve  to  death,— humanity  can 
want  no  other  prompting. 

At  Boston,  on  the  18th  inst.,  a meeting  was  held,  at 
which  J.  Quincy,  Jr.  Esq.,  mayor  of  the  city  presided. 
Fanueil  Hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  including 
many  ladies.  On  taking  the  chair,  the  mayor  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  concluded  by  reading  a let- 
ter received  from  John  F.  Trumbull,  assigning  reasons 
for  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  enclosing 
$500  as  his  contribution  towards  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  Ireland. 

Vice  Presidents— Abbott  Lawrence,  Nathaniel  Green, 
Simon  G.  Shipley,  Wm.  H.  Hubbard,  Thos,  H.  Per- 
kins, Esqrs. 

Secretaries — Lewis  W.  Tappan  nnd  Marcus  Morton, 
Esqrs. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  J.  Thomas  Stevenson. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  Edward  Everatt,  Esqrs.  Boston' 
liberality  was  not  an  adequate  expression  for  such  an 
occasion  as  was  vividly  pictured  forth:  it  was  Christian 
duly,  vna.t  now  required  prompt  obedience  at  their  hands. 

The  meeting  adopted  appropriate  measures,  and  those 
are  now  being  carried  out  with  characteristic  energy 

The  Brokers  Board,  Boston,  contributed  $500. 

A collection  in  St.  John’s  Catholic  church,  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  for  Ireland,  amounted  to  $1,000. 

At  Providencs,  R.I.,  up  to  Saturday  evening  last, 
the  collections  amounted  to  $5,856. 

At  New  York,  up  to  Wednesday,  noon,  the  receipts 
at  the  Relief  Committee  room,  had  reached  nearly  $40  - 
000. 

The  congregation  of  Grace  church,  contributed  on 
Sunday  $1,745  to  the  Irish  relief  fund- 


The  state  of  Dedawap.e,  on  the  !5lb  inst.,  una'ni 
mously  adopted  resolutions.  recommending  i he  general 
government  to  despatch  the  U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania, 
or  some  of  our  noble  war  steamers,  to  carry  food  to  our 
distressed  fellow  beings  in  Ireland,  and  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  state  to  any  measure  the  government  can 
constitutionally  adopt  in  aid  of  so  charitable  and  Chris 
tisn  a duty,  and  requesting  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  state  ill  congress  to  aid,  by  their  votes  and 
influence. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  amount  subscribed  up  to  Wed 
nesday  last,  exceeded  $6,000.  A goodly  number  have 
contributed  $500  each. 

Besides  the  general  contributions,  those  from  the  dif- 
ferent religions  denominations  will  be  generous.  The 
Roman  Catholic  churches  of  that  city  on  Sunday  last, 
contributed: — 

St.  John’s  Cathedral  $1,223  86 

St.  Joseph’s,  about  600  00 

St.  Mary’s  600  00 

St  Patrick’s  342  10 

Collectively,  they  will  probably  amount  to  a little  more 
than  $6,000. 

A resolution  has  passed  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
unanimously,  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  pass, 
free  of  toll,  over  the  state  works,  all  donations  of  pro- 
duce, clothing,  &c.  intended  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 

At  Baltimore,  the  ward  committees  are  actively  em- 
ployed. The  Friends’  committee  of  Baltimore  have  re 
reived  from  the  citizens  of  Lynchburg.  Va.,  through 
William  Davis,  Jr.,  the  sum  of  $216  90.  Also,  200 
bushels  of  corn  and  one  barrel  of  corn  meal  from  the 
ladies  of  York.  Pa.  Also,  100  bushels  of  corn  from  P. 
A.  & S.  Small;  and  sundry  small  donations  in  provi- 
sions and  money  from  persons  at  a distance  as  well  as 
from  their  fellow  citizens 

The  collections  at  the  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Sunday 
last,  amounted  to  $375  85. 

St.  Patrick’s  church  $378. 

Contributions  of  the  Calvert  Beneficial  Society  $219. 

From  St.  Rosa’s  Catholic  church,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty $60. 

The  receipts  of  these  sums  enable  the  treasurer  of  the 
Relief  Committee  of  Baltimore,  to  forward  by  the  1st  of 
March  steamer,  1,200  pounds  sterling,  (oter  $5,000) 
which  will  probably  reach  the  sufferers  in  a fortnight, 
and  save  many  from  actual  starvation  before  provisions, 
if  purchased  and  shipped  here  could  possibly  reach 
them. 

Measures  are  actively  going  on  in  the  mean  time  for 
forwarding  provisions  and  whatever  else  may  be  con- 
tributed for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  have  re- 
solved to  transport,  without  charge,  whatever  is  contri 
buted  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 

The  Winchester  Virginian  of  the  24th  says:  “300  bar 
rels  of  corn  and  30  barrels  of  flour  have  been  contribut- 
ed in  town  and  vicinity,  for  the  sufferers  in  Ireland. — 
And  we  learn  that  it  has  been  forwarded  to  Walter  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  from  which  place  it  will  be  immediately 
shipped  to  its  foreign  destination.  God  speed  the  good 
work  of  charity.’’ 

- o.  o.  i ntniiss,  was  one  or  tnose  who  ad- 

dressed the  meeting  recently  held  at  New  Orleans,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 
The  tenor  of  his  remarks  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  extract: 

‘‘There  lies  upon  the  other  side  of  the  wide  Atlantic 
a beautiful  island,  famous  in  story  and  in  gong.  Its  area 
is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  while  its 
population  is  almost  half  that  of  the  Union.  It  has  ojvert 
to  the  world  more  than  its  share  of  genius  and  great- 
ness. It  has  been  prolific  in  statesmen,  warriors",  and 
poets.  Its  brave  and  generous  sons  have  fought  suc- 
cessfully all  battles  but  their  own.  In  wit  and  humor  it 
ha*  no  equal;  while  its  harp,  like  its  history,  moves  to 
tears  by  its  sweet  but  melancholy  pathos.  Into  this  fair 
region  God  has  seen  fit  to  send  the  most  terrible  of  all 
those  fearful  ministers  who  fulfil  his  inscrutable  decrees. 
The  earth  has  failed  to  give  her  increase;  the  common 
mother  has  forgotten  her  offspring,  and  her  breast  no 
longer  affords  them  their  accustomed  nourishment  — 
b amine,  gaunt  and  ghastly  famine,  has  seized  a nation 
with  its  strangling  grasp;  and  unhappy  Ireland  in  the 
sad  woes  of  the  present,  forgets  for  a moment  the 
gloomy  history  of  the  past.” 
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February  18. — The  vice  president  presented  a com- 
munication from  the  secretary  of  war,  relative  to  the 
best  means  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  Seminole 
Indians  from  Florida  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  bill  establishing  a U.  S.  court  at  Key  West 
Florida,  was  considered  and  passed. 

IVtr.  Dix , from  the  committee  on  commerce  to 
whom  had  been  referred  the  house  bill  regulating  the 
carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant  vessels,  reported 
back  the  same  with  amendments. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Davis , 
and  Dix,  the  amendments  were  concurred  in,  and 


the  bill  passed  One  of  the  amendments  increase 

Hie  spate  allowed  for  each  passenger,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  square  feel. 

The  navel  appropriation  bill  was  resumed. 

Amendments  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
‘pyrotechnist,”  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  lieutenant 
commanding;  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  land  for 
the  naval  school  at  Annapolis,  not  exceeding  twelve 
acres;  providing  for  an  additional  clerk  to  the  bu- 
reau of  docks  and  yards,  at  a salary  of  $1,000;  were 
agreed  to. 

An  amendment  to  authorize  the  allowance  of  the 
claim  of  Commodore  Parker  for  expenses  incurred  in 
conveying  our  commissioner  to  China,  anti  an  amend- 
ment to  separate  the  staff  of  the  marine  corps  from 
the  line  were  rejected. 

An  amendment  to  increase  the  amount  appropria- 
ted for  pay  and  subsistence,  upw  ards  of  $2n0,000,  to 
provide  for  the  amount  to  he  paid  by  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  the  spirit  ration,  was  agteed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  informally. 

The  three  million  bill  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  S.  C.,  arose  and  addressed  the  sen- 
ate and  having  concluded,  the  subject  was  postponed 
till  to-morrow,  and  the  senate  then  adjourned.  [F’or 
his  speech  see  page  409  ] 

February  19 — uVetti  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey 
resolutions — Mr  Cithy,  ol  N H.,  presented  memori- 
als from  New  Hampshire,  adverse  to  the  war  and 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Also,  the  resolution  of  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  adverse  to  the  institution 
of  slavery  and  a war  of  any  kind  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Calhoun  wished  to  know  (after  the  resolutions 
had  been  read)  by  what  vote  they  had  passed? 

Mr.  Cilley  was  not  certain.  They  passed  by  a 
large  vote  in  the  senate  and  by  a considet able  majo- 
rity in  the  house. 

N.  Jersey  resolutions — Mr.  Miller , presented  the  re 
solutions  ol  the  legislature  ot  New  JeFsey  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  offered  several  resolutions  in 
relation  to  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress the  senate  in  relation  to  them;  for  the  resolu- 
tions and  his  speech  and  subsequent  debate,  see  page 
408. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  20.  — A message  was  received  from  the 
president  ol  the  United  States,  transmitting,  in  com- 
pliance with  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  9th 
instant,  information  in  relation  to  the  landing  of  for- 
eign paupers  and  criminals  on  the  shores  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Soule  presented  a memorial  from  Jno.  Hagan, 
E.  Lackett,  and  Therman  Johnson,  citizens  of  Lou- 
isiana, asking  compensation  for  slaves  liberated  by 
the  British  authorities  at  Nassau,  (N.  P.,)  when  an 

' i, AnAhece  in  distress- 

'^'vnn,’  the  committee  on  finance,  report- 
ed the  hill  making  appropriation  for  certain  foriirica. 

on  n? afo  the  Umled  States  f°r  Re  year  ending  June 
oUj  J o4os 

7'he  new  military  bill  was,  on  motion  of  Mr  Benton 
taken  up.  Mr.  B.  explained  the  bill  in  detail  and' 
moved  to  fill  up  the  blank  ol  bounty  lor  re^eniisting 
volunteers  by  inserting  the  sum  of  $12,  which  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

1 he  amendments  to  the  bill  making  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  naval  service  having  been  re- 
ported as  correctly  engrossed,  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Dix  then  moved  further  to  amend  the  bill  by 
adding  an  additional  section,  giving  the  president  the 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  to  ap- 
point two  deputy  paymasters  general,  with  the  pay 
and  emoluments  ol  a deputy  quartermaster  general 
and  ten  assistant  paymasters,  w ilh  the  pay  and  emol- 
uments of  paymasters  of  the  army;  the  latter  to  be 
allowed  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war 
to  employ  one  clerk  each,  at  a salary  not  exceeding 
seven  hundred  dollars.  * 

Mr.  Crittenden  opposed  Ihes*  new  amendments, 
and  moved  to  strike  out  at  least  the  two  deputy  pay- 
masters general.  Negatived  by  15  to  16.  Mr.  C. 
now  moved  to  strike  out  the  allowance  of  clerks— 
Negatived  15  to  16. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  moved  that  the  appointments  of  tea 
paymasters  should  lequire  confirmation  by  the  senate. 
Negatived  14  to  15. 

Mr.  Crittenden  moved  to  strike  out  the  three  “as- 
sistant adjutants  general.”  Negatived,  15  to  16. 

Alter  amendments  in  certain  clauses,  and  other 
discussion,  the  order  of  the  day  was  called  for  and— 

The  three  million  bill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Simmons,  ol  R.  I.,  arose,  and  addressed  the 
senate  in  opposition  to  its  passage,  and  having  con- 
cluded the  senate  adjourned. 

February  22— On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  general  officers  and  lor  other  pur. 
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poses,  the  amendment  pending  being  that  of  Mr.  At- 
chiton  to  strike  out  the  fifth  section  of  the  bill,  which 
relates  to  giving  the  president  the  power  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the  volunteer  corps. 

Mr.  Huntington  sustained  the  motion  of  Mr.  Atchi- 
ton;  when  a long  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Dix , Atchison,  Webster,  Butler,  Crittenden , Calhoun, 
Cass,  Morehead,  Huntington,  and  Allen  participated. 

The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  as  follows; 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Badger. 
Berrien,  Breese,  Calhoun,  Cilley,  Thos.  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Criuenden,  Davis.  Dayton  Evans, 
Greene,  Hannegnn,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  J-Jinson.  of 
La.  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sim- 
mons, Webster — 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Bright,  But- 
ler, Cass,  Chalmers,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Mason, 
Niles,  Sevier,  Soule,  Sturgeon.  Turney,  Westcott — 17. 

The  bill  was  further  amended  and  reported  to  the 
senate,  and  after  considerable  debate,  in  which 
Messrs.  DU,  Weslcolt,  Crittenden,  Cameron,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  and  Allen  participated;  when — 

Mr.  Jarnagin  intimated  that  he  had  amendments 
to  offer — 

Mr.  Sevier  called  for  the  special  order;  and  the 
■enate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 

Three  million  bill.  Mr.  Soule,  of  La.,  addressed  the 
tenate  in  a speech  of  great  length;  when  he  conclud- 
ed— 

The  senate,  on  motion,  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business;  and  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  adjourned. 

February  23. — Mr.  Conoin  presented  resolutions 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  favor  of  settling  French 
spoliation  claims  prior  to  J801. 

Mr.  Davis  presented  a bill  to  amend  the  act  regu- 
lating the  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  to  determine  the  time  when  such  act  shall 
take  effect.  It  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce. 

The  committee  having  reported  the  bill  back  with- 
out amendment,  and  with  a recommendation  for  its 
speedy  passage,  it  was  considered,  and  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  The  bill  provides  that  the  act  lately 
passed  shall  take  effect,  in  regard  to  vessels  arriving 
from  ports  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Cape  Hun,  from  and  after  the  31st  of  May  next, 
a d in  regard  to  vessels  arriving  from  beyond  said 
capes  from  and  alter  (he  31st  of  October  next.  So 
much  ol  the  act  as  authorizes  the  shippers  to  esti- 
mate two  children  as  one  passenger,  is  repealed,  and 
the  clear  superficial  feel  for  each  passenger  shall  be 
twelve  instead  of  fourle  n feet,  if  the  vessel  does  not 
pass  between  the  Tropics. 

Mr.  Archer  introduced  a bill  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase ol  the  Madison  papers  for  $25  000.  Read 
twice. 

Mr.  Conoin  introduced  a bill  to  refund  to  the  sev- 
©ral  stales  l li e sums  advanced  .hv  them  for  volunteers 
previous  to  being  mustered  in  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  mi- 
litary committee. 

More  army  officers—  A number  of  private  bills  hav- 
ing been  reported,  the  senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  making  provision  for  an  additional 
Dumber  of  general  officers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Alter  the  rejection  of  some  proposed  amendments, 
Mr.  Dix  moved  to  amend  by  providing  that  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates  of  the 
regiment  of  dragoons  authorized  by  the  ten  regiment 
act,  shall  receive  the  same  bounty  as  is  allowed  to 
thuse  o(  other  regiments  authorized  by  the  same  act. 
Agreed  to. 

Another  amendment  by  Mr.  Jarnagin  was  agreed 
to,  which  provides  that  the  names  of  all  additional 
paymasters  hereafter  appointed  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  senate  for  confirmation. 

The  bili  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

The  question  relative  to  the  reception  of  alien  pe- 
titions, founded  upon  the  memorial  of  Jno.  A.  Barry, 
presented  a few  days  since,  then  came  up,  and  after 
some  debate  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Oregon  mails — On  motion  of  Mr.  Niles,  the  senate 
then  took  up  the  bill  providing  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  to  Oregon.  Mr.  N.  moved  to  amend,  by 
adding  the  following:  Provided,  That  the  departure 
and  return  of  said  mail  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
postmaster  general,  be  either  from  Charleston,  New 
York,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  or  New  Orleans,  as  may 
be  deemed  most  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  three  million  bill  was  then  resumed,  when 
Mr.  £eons  addressed  the  senate  in  review  of  the 
war.  He  held  that  the  war  might  have  been  and 
could  have  been  avoided;  that  it  was  an  unjust  war; 
that  peace  might  be  and  ought  to  be  secured,  and  the 
gooDer  secured  the  better.  It  was  argued,  also,  that 
•be  refusal  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  was  the  cause  of 


the  war  with  Mexico,  and  this  was  known  from  the 
documents.  But  it  was  not  deemed  a good  cause  by 
Mr.  E.  The  government  of  the  United  States  was 
the  first  aggressor,  Mr.  E.  also  argued — the  first  be- 
cause it  threatened  war.  took  possession  of  a disputed 
territory,  and  blockaded  Mexican  ports  before  war 
was  declared.  Thus  on  the  24th  of  April  the  pre- 
sident declared  that  Mexico  had  committed  no  act 
of  hostility,  and  yet  on  the  12th  of  April  the  execu- 
tive had  ordered  the  blockade  of  a Mexican  river. — 
The  singular  spectacle  was  presented  of  two  nations 
at  war,  and  yet  neither  had  declared  war,  though 
each  had  declared  that  the  war  was  commenced  by 
the  acts  of  the  other.  Mr.  E.  went  on  to  show  that 
the  original  aggressions  were  with  us — with  us  be- 
cause we  made  the  first  advance  for  the  armed  oc- 
cupation of  disputed  territory.  When  Maine  had  a 
disputed  territory  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  refused  over  and  over 
again  to  second  the  efforts  of  Maine  to  secure  what 
she  regarded  as  her  own.  The  general  government 
would  not  consent  to  lift  a finger  to  protect  this  dis- 
puted territory  until  the  question  of  boundary  had 
been  settled.  The  citizens  of  Maine  were  imprison- 
ed in  the  British  provinces  and  there  was  no  redress. 
— When  Maine  called  upon  the  general  government 
for  redress  she  was  rebuked,  repelled,  cast  off;  and 
yet  upon  a question  precisely  similar,  when  Texas 
was  the  complainant,  the  whole  country  was  in  arms 
upon  a question  of  boundary  and  disputed  territory. 
Mr.  E urged  a vigorous  prosecution  of  peace  as  the 
best  policy  of  the  government.  If  the  administration 
would  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  senator  from  S. 
C.  was  at  the  head  of  the  state  department,  and  in- 
stead of  claiming  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  our  boundary 
agree  to  the  truth  that  it  was  an  open  question — if  it 
would  be  magnanimous  as  it  could  afford  to  be,  re- 
ceiving thereby  the  respect  of  the  world  and  the  es- 
teem of  the  country — peace  would  soon  ensue. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  E.  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
the  question  of  slavery.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to 
crowd  out  the  thoughts  that  pressed  upon  his  mind. 
There  was  a section  of  the  country  determined  that 
no  territory  should  bb  added  to  the  Union  unless  sla 
very  was  excluded.  There  was  another  section 
equally  determined  that  no  territory  should  be  added 
if  slavery  was  excluded.  And  many  in  both  sections 
were  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  more  terri- 
tory. If  what  Mr.  Jefferson  once  said  was  true,  ‘‘I 
tremble  when  I think  that  God  is  just,  and  that  his 
justice  will  not  sleep  forever.”  It  might  be  that  this 
was  the  hour  and  this  the  subject  when  we  were  to 
be  visited  by  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty.  It 
be  that  Texas  which  was  added  to  the  Union  to  per- 
petuate the  institution  of  slavery  would  prove  the 
instrument  of  its  overthrow.  The  future  to  him  was 
dark,  and  he  would  not  pretend  to  penetrate  it.  It 
involved  civil  war,  strife,  disunion  perhapi.  He  did 
not  see  how  peace  could  be  made,  but  yet  fell  it  to 
read'y'and  desirous  to  see"  a^igorous  "a* 

peace. 

Mr.  Breese,  of  111.,  continued  the  debate  in  defence 
of  the  war  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  his  slate. 

The  senate  closed  with  an  executive  session. 
February  24.— After  the  reception  of  petitions 
and  reports, 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  was  taken 
up.  A number  ol  minor  amendments  suggested  from 
the  committee  on  finance  were  adopted. 

Subtreasw y chief  clerk.  Mr.  Evans,  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  sublreasurer  to  imploy  a chief 
cleik,  at  a salary  of  $2000  per  annum,  who  should 
be  authorized  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  sub- 
treasurer,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.  After  some 
debate  Mr.  Niles  moved  to  strike  out  $2000  and  in. 
serl  $1,500,  which  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Huntington 
moved  to  strike  out  that  part  giving  authority  to  the 
clerk  to  perlorm  the  duties  of  the  sublreasurer, 
which  was  also  agreed  to.  rI  he  amendment  as  amend- 
ed, was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Johnson,  ol  La.  moved  an  amendment  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the  marine 
hospital  and  the  erection  of  a new  custom  house  at 
New  Orleans,  but  before  taking  any  question  upou  it, 
the  bill  was  postponed  until  to-morrow 

Mr.  Crittenden  gave  notice  that  he  should  ask  leave 
to-morrow  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Calhoun  gave  notice  that  on  to-morrow,  at 
due  lime  as  the  senate  should  be  full,  he  would  call 
up  the  resolutions  submitted  bj  him  on  the  19lb  (rela- 
tive to  the  Wilroot  proviso.) 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  had  not  designed  address- 
ing the  senate  uponjhis  resolutions  unlil|ihe  three  mil- 
lion bill  was  disposed  of;  but  as  the  deoate  on  that 
bill  was  to  be  protracted  so  much  beyond  the  time  he 
had  anticipated,  he  would  call  up  his  resolutions  to- 
morrow so  as  to  have  them  betore  the  senate  at  the 
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same  time  with  those  of  the  senator  from  South  Gar  * 
olina. 

The  Three  Million  Bill,  was  then  taken  up 

There  was  a very  crowded  audience. 

Mr.  Benton  addressed  the  senate  at  great  length, 
and  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  the  course  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun,  to 
whom  he  attributed  the  raising  of  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mexican  war  on  the  present  occasion. 
That  question  was  now  to  be  met  however,  and  Mr. 
Benton  at  once  accused  Mr.  Calhoun  of  being  the 
author  of  the  war,  whilst  exercising  the  duties  of  se- 
cretary of  State,  to  prove  which,  he  proceeded  to 
produce  a number  of  documents  going  to  show,  that 
it  wag  the  introduction  of  the  slave  question  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  into  his  correspondence  with  the  British 
ministers,  and  his  avowing  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  government  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  slavery,  and  his  precipitate  measures  for  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas  with  that  avowed  ob- 
ject, which  led  to  the  assembling  of  ‘the  world’s 
convention’  at  London,  for  which  movement  he  held 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  be  responsible.  He  insisted  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  by  carrying  out  that  determination,  by 
inducing  President  Tyler  to  adopt  the  conrse  he  did, 
on  the  last  day  of  his  presidency,  was  the  measure 
that  precipitated  us  into  this  war. 

The  secretary  knew  that  he  had  made  war  with 
Mexico — that  in  accepting  the  gage  three  times  laid 
down,  he  had  joined  an  issue  which  that  compound 
of  Celtic  blood,  called  Spanish,  would  redeem.  I 

knew  it,  and  said  it  on  this  floor,  in  secret  session 

for  I did  not  then  choose  to  say  it  in  public — that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  that  blood  in  all  Mexico 
and  he  no  bigger  than  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  he  would’ 
fight.  Senators  will  recollect  it.  [Mr.  Mangum 
nodded  assent.] 

I now  come  to  the  last  act  in  this  tragedy  of  errors 
— the  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by  congress  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session  of  1844-’45,  and  in  the 
last  moments  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration.  A re- 
solve, single  and  absolute,  had  been  made  by  the 
house  of  representatives;  it  came  to  this  body;  and  an 
alternative  resolution  was  added,  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  President,  authorizing  negotiations  for 
the  admission,  and  appropriating  $100,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  these  negotiations.  A senator  from 
North  Carolina,  not  now  a member  of  this  body,  but 
who  I have  the  pleasure  to  see  sitting  near  me,  [Mr. 
Hay  wood,]  knows  all  about  that  alternative  resolu- 
tion, and  his  country  owes  him  good  thanks  for  his 
labors  about  it.  It  was  considered  by  everybody, 
that  the  choice  between  these  resolutions  belonged 
to  the  new  President,  who  had  been  elected  with  a 
special  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  who 
was  already  in  the  city,  awaiting  the  morning  of  tho 
4th  of  March  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  his  du- 
ties, and  upon  whose  administration  all  the  evils  of  a 
mistake  in  the  choice  of  those  resolutions  were  to  fall. 
We  all  expected  the  question  to  be  left  open  to  the 
arid  so  strong  the  feeling' againsrtTid’uvJv.^.v.Dj'vie'^fo 
priety  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  expiring  ad- 
ministration, to  snatch  this  choice  out  of  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Polk,  that,  on  a mere  suggestion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a proceeding,  in  a debate  on  this  floor, 
a senator  standing  in  the  relation  personally,  and 
politically,  and  locally,  to  feel  for  the  honor  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  Slate,  declared  they  would  not 
have  the  audacity  to  do  it.  Audacity  was  the  word; 
and  that  was  the  declaration  of  a gentleman  of  hon- 
or and  patriotism,  no  longer  a member  of  this  body, 
but  who  has  the  respect  and  best  wishes  of  all  who 
ever  knew  him.  1 speak  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  and 
quote  his  words  as  heard  at  the  time,  and  as  since 
printed  and  published  by  others.  Mr.  McDuffie 

was  mistaken  ! They  did  have  the  audacity! 

They  did  do  it!  or  rather,  he  did  it,  (looking  at 
Mr.  Calhoun;)  foi  it  is  incontestable  that  Mr.  Tyler 
was  nothing,  in  anything  that  related  to  the  Tex- 
as question,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  secre- 
tary of  state.  His  last  act,  in  relation  to  Texas, 
was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson  gave  for  him 
through  the  agent,  Murphy,  denying  his  right  to  lend 
our  forces  to  the  president  of  Texas  to  fight  the 
Mexicans  while  we  were  at  peace  with  them:  the 
reversal  of  that  answer  by  his  new  secretary  was  the 
extinction  of  bis  power  over  the  Texas  question. — 
He,  the  then  secretary  of  Slate,  the  present  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  to  whom  1 address  myself, 
did  it. 

On  Sunday,  the  second  day  of  March, — that  day 
which  preceded  the  last  day  of  his  authority — and  on 
that  day,  sacred  to  peace — the  council  sat,  that  acted 
on  the  resolutions; — and  in  the  darkness  of  a night 
howling  with  the  storm,  and  battling  with  the  ele- 
ments, as  if  heaven  warred  upon  the  audacious  aet, 
(for  well  do  1 remember  it,)  the  fatal  messenger 
was  sent  off,  which  carried  the  selected  resolution  to 
Texas.  The  act  was  then  done:  Texas  was  admitt- 
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ed:  all  the  consequences  of  admission  were  incurred 

and  especially  that  consequence  which  Mr.  de  Bo- 

canegra  had  denounced,  and  which  our  secretary  had 
accepted— war.  The  state  of  war  was  established 
the  status  belli  was  created — and  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  our  own  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  filed 
declaration  of  Mexico;  for  Texas  then  being  admitt- 
ed into  the  Union,  the  war  with  her  extended  to  the 
whole  Union;  and  the  duty  of  protecting  ner,  devolv- 
ed upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
election  of  the  absolute  resolution  exhausted  our  ac- 
tion: the  alternative  resolution  for  negotiation  was 
defunct:  the  only  mode  of  admission  was  the  absolute 
one,  and  it  made  war.  The  war  was  made  to  Mr. 
Polk’s  hand:  bis  administration  came  into  existence 
with  war  upon  his  hands,  and  under  the  constitution- 
al duty  to  protect  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
Mexico:  and  to  that  point,  all  events  rapidly  tended. 
The  Mexican  minister,  General  Almonte,  who  had 
returned  to  Washington  city  after  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty  of  annexation,  demanded  his  passports,  and 
left  the  United  States.  The  land  forces  which  had 
been  advanced  to  the  Sabine,  were  advanced  to  Cor- 
pus Christi:  the  Mexican  troops  moved  towards  the 
Rio  Grande:  the  fleet  which  remained  at  Vera  Cruz, 
continued  there:  commerce  died  out:  the  citizens  of 
each  country  left  the  other,  as  far  as  they  could:  an- 
gry denunciations  filled  the  press  of  each  country: 
ttnd  when  a minister  was  sent  from  the  United  States, 
bis  reception  was  refused.  The  state  of  war  existed 
legally:  all  the  circumstances  of  war,  except  the 
einclecircumstance  of  bloodshed,  existed  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Mr.  Polk;  and  the  two  countries,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  stood  in  a relation  to  each 
other  impossible  to  be  continued.  The  march  upon 
the  Rio  Grande  brought  on  the  conflict — made  the 
collision  of  arms — but  not  the  war.  The  war  was 
prepared,  organized,  established  by  the  secretary  of 
Slate,  before  he  leit  the  department.  It  was  his  le 
gacy  to  the  democracy,  and  to  the  Polk  administra- 
tion— his  last  gift  to  them,  in  the  moment  of  taking  a 
long  farewell.  And  now  he  sets  up  for  a man  of 
peace,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of  war  upon  Mr. 
Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it. 

Cicero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  Cmsar  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  the  cause  of 
the  civil  war  which  followed — as  much  so  as  Helen 
was  of  the  Trojan  war.  Ut  Helena  Trojanis,  sic  isle 
hutc  reipubliece  causa  belli — causa  peslis  atque  exitii  fuit- 
He  says  that  that  flight  put  an  end  to  all  chance  of 
accommodation;  closed  the  door  to  all  conciliation; 
broke  up  the  plans  of  all  peaceable  men;  and  by  in- 
ducing Caesar  to  break  up  his  camp  in  Gaul,  and 
march  across  the  Rubicon,  lit  up  the  flames  of  ci.nl 
war  in  Italy.  In  like  manner,  a say  that  the  flight 
of  the  winged  messenger  from  this  capital  on  the 
Sunduy  night  before  the  3d  of  March,  despatched  by 
the  then  secretary  of  Slate,  in  the  expiring  moment 
of  his  power,  and  bearineiiis.faliiA.u’ljP'fifti'ttiHvTOi 
Mexico  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Like  the 
flight  of  Antony,  it  broke  up  the  plans  of  all  peacea- 
ble men,  slammed  the  door  upon  negotiation,  put  an 
end  to  all  chance  for  accommodation,  broke  up  the 
camp  on  the  Sabine,  sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico, 
end  lit  up  the  war.  Like  Antony,  and  the  others,  he 
made  the  war:  unlike  Antony,  he  does  not  stand  to  it; 
but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  the  paramour  of 
Helen,  he  flies  from  the  combat  he  has  provoked! 
end,  worse  than  Paris,  he  endeavors  to  draw  along 
with  him,  in  his  own  unhappy  flight,  the  whole  Ame- 
rican host.  Paris  fled  alone  at  the  sight  of  Menelaus: 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  urges  us  all  to  fly 
at  the  sight  of  Santa  Anna.  And,  it  may  be,  that 
worse  than  Paris  again,  he  may  refuse  to  return  to 
the  field.  Paris  went  back  under  the  keen  reproach 
of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fight. 

“ for  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns, 
jind  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  burns 

Stung  with  this  just  and  keen  rebuke — this  vivid 
picture  of  the  ruin  he  had  made — Paris  returned  to 
the  field,  and  tried  to  fight:  and,  now,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  can 
do  the  same:  and,  if  not,  whether  he  cannot,  at  least, 
cease  to  obstruct  the  arms  of  others — cease  to  labor 
to  involve  the  whole  army  in  his  own  unmanly  re- 
treat. 

Upon  the  evidence  now  given,  drawn  from  his 
public  official  acts  atone,  he  stands  the  undisputed 
author  asd  architect  of  that  calamity.  History  will 
bo  write  him  down.  Inexorable  histori,  with  her 
pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of  brass,  will  so  write  him 
down:  and  two  thousand  years  hence,  and  three  thou- 
sand years  hence,  the  boy  at  bis  lesson  shall  learn  it 
at  the  book,  that  as  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  the  cause  of  the  Roman  civil 
War,  and  Lord  North  made  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, just  so  certainly  is  John  C.  Calhoun  the  author 
of  the  present  war  between  the  United  States  and 
QUsico. 


He  now  sets  up  for  the  charater  of  pacificator — 
with  what  justice,  let  the  further  fact  proclaim  which 
I now  expose.  Three  hundred  newspapers,  in  the 
Bummer  of  1844,  in  the  pay  of  the  department  of 
state,  spoke  the  sentiment  of  tha  department  of  state, 
and  pursued  as  traitors  to  the  United  States  all  who 
were  for  the  peaceable  annexation  of  Texas  by  set 
thng  the  boundary  line  of  Texas  with  Mexico  simul- 
taneously with  the  annexation.  Here  is  the  instruc- 
tion under  which  the  three  hundred  acted: 

“As  the  conductor  of  the  official  journal  here,  he 
has  requested  me  to  answer  it,  (your  letter),  which 
request  1 comply  with  readily. 

* * - ' # * # * * * 

“With  regard  to  the  course  of  your  paper,  you  ean 
take  the  tone  of  the  administration  from  the  ****** 

I think,  however,  and  would  recommend  that  you 
would  confine  yourself  to  attacks  upon  Benton,  show- 
ing that  he  has  allied  himself  with  the  whigs  on  the 
Texas  question.  Quote  Jackson’s  letter  on  Texas, 
where  he  denounces  all  those  as  traitors  to  the  coun- 
try who  oppose  the  treaty.  Apply  it  to  Benton. — 
Proclaim  that  Benton,  by  attacking  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends,  and  driving  them  from  the  party,  is  aiding 
the  election  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  charge  him  with  doing 
thistodefeat  Mr.  Polk,  and  insure  himself  the  suc- 
cession in  1848;  and  claim  that  full  justice  be  done  to 
the  acts  and  motives  of  John  Tyler  by  the  leaders. 
Harp  up  these  strings.  Do  not  propose  the  Union; 
‘it  is  the  business  of  the  democrats  to  do  this,  and  ar- 
range it  to  our  perfect  satisfaction.’  I quote  here  from 
our  leading  friend  at  the  south.  Such  is  the  course 
which  1 recommend,  and  which  you  can  pursue,  or 
not,  according  to  jour  real  attachment  to  the  admin- 
islration.” 

* * * * # * # . 

“Look  out  for  my  leader  of  to-morrow  as  an  indi- 
cation, and  regard  this  letter  as  of  the  most  strict  and 
inviolate  confidence  of  character;” 

I make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  nor  read  the 
other  parts  of  it:  a time  will  come  for  that.  It  is  an 


original,  and  will  keep,  and  will  prove  itself.  I 
merely  read  a paragraph  now  to  show  with  what 
justice  the  person  who  was  in  the  department  of 
state  when  these  300  newspapers  in  its  pay  were 
thus  attacking  the  men  of  peace,  now  sets  up  for  the 
character  of  pacificator! 

[Mr.  Calhoun.  Does  he  intend  to  say  that  1 ever 
wrote  such  a letter? 

Mr.  Benton.  1 read  it.  I say  nothing. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I never  wrote  such  a letter  as  that! 

Mr.  Benton.  I have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Calhoun ■ I take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I 
never  exercised  the  slightest  influence  over  that  pa- 
per. I never  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  it.  I 
never  was  a subscriber  to  it,  and  1 very  rarely  read  it. 

Mr.  Benton.  It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  ad tpAgipAr.'U tiJ'tnVee’hurid’red  newspapers 
in  the  pay  of  the  department  of  state  ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  briefly  replied  to  Mr.  Benton's  charges, 
but  with  great  point  and  terseness. 

Mr  C.  said  he  h .d  heard  two  days  ago  that  an  ela- 
borate attack  was  to  be  made  upon  him,  and  he 
caine  here  expecting  to  here  it, and  with  itsomething 
like  ail  argument;  b it  of  all  empty  and  inconclusive 
arguments,  this  was  the  most  narrow  and  incoherent 
he  had  ever  heard  from  that  senator.  He  could  even 
thank  him  for  such  an  attack,  confident  as  he  was, 
that  such  an  assault  would  result  in  his  own  elevation 
and  in  the  relative  depression  of  the  senator.  He 
expressed  himselt  amazed  at  the  attack  of  the  se- 
nator, but  he  could  not  be  surprised  that  he  had 
brought  forward  such  old  and  stale  charges.  Every 
one  of  these  charges  had  been  urged  two  years  since 
and  were  repelled  by  him. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  to  a somewhat  elaborate 
defence  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  the  course  he  had  taken 
upon  the  question  of  annexation  of  Texas,  his  de- 
fence of  that  course,  and  a somewhat  protracted  ar- 
gument in  defence  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  him 
that  no  war  was  necessary.  Mr.  C.  believed  that  the 
war  could  have  been  avoided  even  after  the  battles 
of  May  last,  by  ordering  a provisional  army  to  be 
raised  for  the  protection  of  our  territory.  By  this 
means  we  could  have  secured  the  Rio  Grande  and 
been  saved  the  expense  of  an  invading  war. 

In  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  from  the  moment  of  the  separation  of  Texas 
from  Mexico  he  had  never  entertained  a doubt  that 
annexation  must  take  place.  It  was  merely  a ques- 
tion of  time;  for  he  knew  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  long  hold  her  independence  without  involving 
us  in  difficulties.  He  had  remarked  to  a frieDd  at 
the  lime  that  two  coterminous  slave  states  could  not 
exist  without  mutually  assisting  each  other.  He  had 
kept  his  eyes  upon  the  subject  of  annexation.  It  was 
with  him  merely  a question  of  lime.  He  had  waited 
patiently;  and  rather  advocated  delay* but  he  foresaw; 
that  annexation  was  indispensable:  that  it  must  take 


place.  It  was  his  determination  to  carry  it  through, 
and  he  succeeded.  It  was  one  of  the  proudest  acts 
of  his  life,  and  the  senator  from  Missouri  could  not 
deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  being  the  author  of  that 
great  act.  If  this  government  had  acted  afterwards 
with  common  prudence,  Mexico  and  ourselves  would 
have  been  this  day  good  friends.  He  had  forborne  to 
enter  upon  this  subject.  Every  senator  knew  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  war;  but  no  one  knew  the  depth 
of  that  opposition  but  himself.  In  one  short  hour 
after  the  act  of  recognition  of  the  war  passed,  he  had 
said  to  his  friends  that  a deed  had  been  done  from 
which  the  country  would  scarcely  ever  recover.  A 
curtain  had  been  dropped  between  him  and  the  fu- 
ture, and  for  the  first  time  m his  life  the  future  was 
shut  out  from  his  view. 

Mr.  C.  enlarged  upon  this  point.  The  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  question  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  Mexico,  he  said  was  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  events  for  this  country  that  had 
ever  occurred.  If  it  had  not  been  settled  before  a 
conflict  took  place,  the  probability  was  that  there 
would  have  been  no  settlement  of  it. 

Mr.  Benton  said  a few  words  in  rejoinder,  when  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Davis  the  senate  went  into  executive 
session  and  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Feb.  18- — The  bill  to  continue  certain 
public  works  in  Wisconsin  was  taken  up  and  consid- 
ed  for  two  hours,  and  then  rejected. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ky.,  said  that  the  iniquitous  and  ac- 
cursed war  with  Mexico  was  costing  this  nation 
more  than  enough  to  remove  every  obstruction  in 
every  important  river  in  the  country.  Millions  had 
been  spent,  hundreds  of  millions  would  be  spent, 
before  there  was  an  end  of  this  war,  and  yet  con- 
gress was  asked  to  suspend  all  peaceful  works — 
everything  contributing  to  the  protection  of  people 
and  property,  and  to  provide  alone  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  odious  fo- 
reign w-ar.  He  was  for  appropriating  a share  of  this 
money — the  common  treasure  of  the  nation— to  ob- 
jects of  public  improvement.  He  hoped  the  wes- 
tern rivers  and  harbors  would  be  improved,  and  that 
a legitimate  share  of  the  nation’s  treasure  would  be 
appropriated  to  this  purpose  of  saving  life  and  pro- 
perty at  home,  as  well  as  for  wasting  life  and  destroy- 
ing property  abroad. 

The  house  next  went  into  committee  of  the  whole., 
(Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  in  the  chair,)  and  took  up  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  harbors  in 
Wisconsin.  Various  amendments  were  offered,  em- 
bracing pretty  much  all  the  items  in  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  of  the  last  session. 

Sundry  speeches  were  made,  the  longest  one  by 
Mr.  Crozier,  of  Tenn.,  w ho  embraced  the  occasion 
irL  «irrsncr  terms  upon  the  inconsistent 
cy  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  internal  improvements  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, contrasting  his  former  opinions  and  votes  with 
his  present  doctrines  and  conduct. 

At  3 o’clock,  on  motion,  the  committee  rose  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Fridat,  Feb.  19.— The  house  adopted  a resolu- 
tion, moved  last  evening,  to  lake  the  territorial  bill 
(upon  which  the  river  and  harbor  bill  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Jilt Clernand  as  an  amendment)  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  in  thirty  minutes  after  the  ques- 
tion shall  hare  again  been  taken  up  in  committee. 

Mr.  MeClernand,  of  Illinois,  paesented  a memo- 
rial from  the  Jackson  Monument  Association,  asking 
congress  to  give  the  association  lour  useless  brass 
cannon  taken  by  general  Jackson  at  Pensacola  for 
the  purpose  ol  contributing  to  the  erection  of  a 
Bronze  Statue,  to  be  erected  to  general  Jackson.— 
Carried  “by  112  to  40. 

Private  calendar. — The  house  went  into  committee 
of  the  whole  upon  the  private  calendar,  and  the  fol- 
lowing bills  were  passed  afterwards  in  the  house, 
viz — for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Vice  President 
Tompkins,  of  New  York;  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
ol  John  Paul  Jones.  Passed  by  yeas  and  nays,  88  to 
52.  A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Marshall  Ro- 
chambeau,  was  rejected  in  committee  and  in  the 
house. 

The  senate  bills  of  a private  character  were  passed 
to  a second  reading,  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  num- 
ber, after  which  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  20. — The  house  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  private  bills,  a large  number  of 
which  were  passed,  and  then  went  into  committee 
of  the  whole  (Mr.  Cobb  in  the  chair,)  and  took  up 
the  river  and  harbor  bill,  reduced  from  the  bill  of 
last  session.  After  considering  the  same  for  some 
tune,  the  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill,  and 
the  house  passed  it  by  a vote  of  89  to  72. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  22. — Mr.  McKay,  of  N.  C.,  moved 
a supension  of  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
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committee  of  the  whole  upon  the  army  bill.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IVinthrop  spoke  for  an  hour  against  the  bill  in 
its  present  shape.  Mr.  W.  offered  an  amendment  as 
a proviso  that  none  of  the  money  should  be  expend- 
ed with  a view  of  prosecuting  the  war  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory — the  addition  of  new  states  to 
this  Union — or  for  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Pendleton  next  addressed  the  committee  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  but  against  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dent in  bringing  on  the  war.  As  we  were  in  the  war, 
brought  on  hy  the  president,  he  was  for  sustaining 
the  latter.  The  remedy  was  with  the  people  to 
elect  a better  man  than  Mr.  Polk  for  their  pre- 
sident and  as  a commander-in-chief  of  the  array  and 
navy. 

Mr  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  followed,  and  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  He  was  lor  carrying  on  the  war 
vigorously,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  might 
be. 

Mr.  Darragh  next  addressed  the  committee  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  adminis 
t ration. 

Mr.  Ferry  next  addressed  the  committee,  not  on  the 
bill  under  consideration,  but  in  favor  of  rendering  as- 
sistance to  suffering  Ireland. 

Mr.  Cnllamtr  followed,  and  spoke  against  the  bill 
in  its  present  shape  and  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adopted  a re- 
solution to  end  the  debate  on  the  army  appropriation 
bill  to-morrow,  at  3 o’clock. 

Mr.  McCternand  rose  to  a personal  explanation. — 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  had  made  the 
charge  of  corruption  against  some  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  in  connection 
with  the  report  and  passage  of  the  mineral  land  bill. 
Mr.  McC.  asked  if  the  memher  from  Ohio  alluded  to 
him  in  this  charge  of  corruption? 

Mr.  Morris  declined  answering  directly,  but  said  he 
had  no  evidence  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
guilty  of  corruption  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Collamer  a member  of  the  committee,  also, 
asked  if  he  was  meaat,  and  if  so.  he  said  he  pronounc- 
ed the  charge  utterly  false. 

Mr.  Mosely,  also  a member  of  the  same  committee, 
asked  the  member  from  Ohio  to  say  yes  or  no  to  the 
question  whether  he  implicated  him.  Not  receiving 
a satisfactory  answer,  he  moved  that  a committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  examine  the  whole  subject 
and  report  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the  brand  might 
be  placed  where  it  belonged!  For  that  object  ne 
offered  a resolution  to  raise  the  committee.  But  there 
being  no  quorum  present,  on  motion,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  Fe*.  S3.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Mich.,  of  the 

Committee  on  puhltr*  lands.  oro«e  onr!  hftvipcr  in  re  Ip. 

tion  to  the  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio, 
of  fraud  and  corruption  against  members  of  thatcom 
mittee,  and  of  his  (Mr.  M's.)  disavowal  of  having 
reference  to  other  members  of  said  committee,  (as 
Messrs.  McClelland,  Collamer  and  Moseley,)  entered 
into  explanations  showing  that  he  had  been  assailed 
in  a most  unjust  manner,  and  that  the  imputations 
were  without  proof  or  authority  of  any  sort.  Mr. 
H.  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  member  from  Ohio  as 
dishonorable  in  preferring  charges  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  or  knew  to  be  false.  Mr.  H.  spoke  also  of 
the  shameful  imputations  against  a committee,  by 
inuendo,  when  only  one  member  of  a committee  was 
meant. 

Mr.  Morris,  was  eventually  brought  to  the  decla- 
ration that  he  made  no  charges  of  fraud  and  corrup 
tion,  and  none  of  improper  influences  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.  Influences  in  favor  of  the  bill  he  be- 
lieved had  been  used. 

With  this  disclaimer  the  majority  were  content  to 
let  the  whole  subject  drop,  and  the  resolution  of  in- 
vestigation was  laid  upon  the  table. 

rfnny  hill. The  house  went  into  committee 

of  the  « hole  upon  the  army  bill,  when  a debate  arose 
chiefly  by  Messrs.  Morris  of  N.  H.,  Carroll  of  N.  Y., 
and  Dramgoolt  of  Va.,  whieh  continued  until  three 
o'clock,  the  time  agreed  upon  for  closing  the  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  McKay  of  N.  C.  introduced  from  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  a large  number  of  amend- 
ments increasing  the  appropriations.  They  were 
agreed  to  without  dissent. 

Mr.  Winlhrtp  of  Mass,  offered  the  third  proviso 
eflered  by  him  yesterday,  declaring  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  not  to  be  prosecuted  with  a view  to  con- 
quest nor  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico.  Agreed  to 
in  corn  mittee  by  a vote  ol  65  to  54. 

Mr.  Gentry  of  Tennessee  offered  an  amendment 
appropriating  fire  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
expenses  home  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  dis- 
charged from  the  army  at  New  Orleans  or  other 
fiscal-  Carried  in  committee  by  a vote  of  79  to  74. 


The  bill  was  then  reportod  to  the  house  where  the 
change  upon  Mr.  Winthrop’s  amendment  was  so 
great  that  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a vote  of  124 
to  76-  Mr.  Gentry’s  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  121  to  54. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  upon  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed  by  a vote  of  152  to  28. 

A resolution  was  adopted  to  meet  hereafter  at  10 
o’clock. 

Several  executive  documents  were  received  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  senate  bill,  (passed 
to  day,)  regulating  the  shipment  of  emigrant  passen- 
gers, and  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  coming 
up,  the  house  adjourned  upon  a motion  to  refer  the 
bill. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  24. — The  rules  were  suspend- 
ed for  one  hour  to  receive  reports  from  standing  com- 
mittees. 

The  following  bills  were  passed;  for  licensing 
yatches  and  for  other  purposes. 

Also  a bill  establishing  collection  districts  in  Tex- 
as and  for  other  purposes. 

A bill  was  reported  for  building  a custom  house  at 
Nantucket. 

A bill  amending  the  act  providing  for  the  payment 
of  vessels  lost  in  the  public  service  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Passed. 

The  joint  resolution  giving  the  assent  of  congress 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  armories 
at  Springfield  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  Reported  and  laid 
over. 

A bill  was  reported  authorising  the  secretary  of 
war  to  contract  for  the  improvement  of  the  slack 
water  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  the  se- 
cretary advertise  for  contracts,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  any  such 
work  at  their  pleasure.  Referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole. 

Post  office  bill.— The  house  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole  upon  the  post  route  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  house  and  passed  with  amendment  ex- 
lending the  franking  privilege  and  increasing  the  pay 
of  postmasters.  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  received  as  follows  on  the  sums 
received.  Pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspapers, 
50  per  cent.  Letters  and  packages  delivered,  7 per 
cent.  On  sums  not  exceeding  $100,  40  percent. — 
On  sums  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $400,  33| 
per  cent.  On  suras  not  less  than  $400  nor  more  than 
$2,400,  30  per  cent. 

The  franking  privilege  is  extended  to  the  vice  pre- 
sident and  members  of  congress  to  the  1st  Monday 
of  December  following  the  old  congress  as  in  previ- 
ous acts.  An  amendment  was  adopted  providing  for 
the  repeal  of  the  section  in  previous  laws,  which 
requires  the  post  master  general  to  advertise  in  pa- 
reported  to" tlie* house* De7W£y!p40.!!:-  This  bill  was 
on  motion  the  house  adjourned. 


SENATORS  CALHOUN  AND  BENTON. 


IN  THE  D.  S.  SENATE,  FEBRUARY  19,  1847, 

On  the  resolutions  of  the  non-slaveholding  stales,  and  the 
yVilmot  Proviso. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  Mr  President,  I rise  to  offer  a set 
of  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  various  resolutions 
from  the  state  legislatures  upon  the  subject  of  what 
they  call  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  proviso 
attached  to  the  house  bill,  called  . the  three  million 
bill.  What  I propose  before  I send  my  resolu- 
tions to  the  table  is,  to  make  a few  explanatory  re- 
marks. „ 

Mr.  President,  it  was  solemnly  asserted  on  this 
floor  some  time  ago,  that  all  parties  in  the  non-slave- 
holding states  had  come  to  a fixed  and  solemn  deter- 
mination upon  two  propositions.  One  was,  that 
there  should  be  no  further  admission  of  any  states 
into  this  Union  which  permitted  by  their  constitu- 
tion the  existence  of  slavery;  and  the  other  was,  that 
slavery  should  not  hereafter  exist  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States;  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  give  to  the  non-slaveholding  states  the  mono- 
poly of  the  public  domain,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  slaveholding  states.  Since  that  declaration  was 
made  Mr.  President,  we  have  abundant  proof  that 
there  was  a satisfactory  foundation  for  it.  We  have 
received  already  solemn  resolutions  passed  by  seven 
of  the  non-slaveholding  stales — one  half  of  the 
number  already  in  the  Union,  Iowa  not  being  count 
ed — using  the  strongest  possible  language  to  that 
effect;  and  no  doubt  in  a short  space  of  time  similar 
resolutions  will  be  received  from  all  the  non-slave- 
holding stales.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  walls 
of  congress.  The  subject  has  been  agitated  in  the 
other  house,  and  they  have  sent  jou  up  a bill  “pro- 


hibiting the  extension  of  slavery”  (using  their  own 
language)  “to  any  territory  which  may  be  acquired 
by  the  United  Stales  hereafter.”  At  the  same  time, 
two  resolutions  which  have  been  moved  to  extend  the 
compromise  line  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific,  during  the  present  session,  have  been  reject- 
ed by  a decided  majority. 

Sir,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  the  timet; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  southern  states,  the  slave- 
holding slates,  should  inquire  what  is  now  Iheir  re- 
lative strength  in  this  Union,  and  what  it  will  be  if 
ihis  determination  should  be  carried  into  effect  here- 
after. Sir,  already  we  are  in  a minority — 1 use  the 
word  “we”  for  brevity  sake — already  we  are  in  a 
minority  in  the  other  house,  in  the  electoral  college, 
and,  I may  say,  in  every  department  of  this  go- 
vernment, except  at  present  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States — there  for  the  present  we  have  an 
equility.  Of  the  twenty  eight  states,  fourteen 
are  non  slaveholding,  and  fourteen  are  slavehold- 
ing, counting  Delaware,  which  is  doubtful,  ei 
one  of  the  non-slaveholding  states.  But  this  equality 
of  strength  exists  only  in  the  senate.  One  of  the 
clerks  at  my  request  has  furnished  me  with  a state' 
ment  of  what  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  slates,  in  the  other  house  of  congress, 
and  in  the  electoral  college.  There  are  228  repre- 
sentatives, including  Iowa,  which  is  already  repre- 
sented there.  Of  these,  138  are  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  stales,  and  90  are  from  what  are  called  the 
slave  states,  giving  a majority  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
former  of  48.  In  the  electoral  college  there  are  169 
votes  belonging  to  the  non-slaveholdiog  stales,  and 
118  to  the  slaveholding,  giving  a majority  of  50  to 
the  non-slaveholding. 

We,  Mr.  President,  have  at  present  only  one  posi- 
tion in  tbe  government,  by  which  we  may  make  any 
resistance  to  this  aggressive  policy  which  bas  been 
declared  against  the  south;  or  any  other  that  the  non- 
slaveholding stales  may  choose  to  take.  And  this 
equality  in  this  body  is  of  the  most  transient  charac- 
ter. Already  Iowa  is  a state;  but,  owing  to  some 
domestic  calamity,  is  not  yet  represented  in  this  body. 
When  she  appears  here,  there  will  be  an  addition  of 
two  senators  to  the  representatives  here  of  the  non- 
slaveholding stales.  Already  Wisconsin  has  passed 
the  initiatory  stage,  and  will  be  here  at  next  session. 
This  will  add  two  more,  making  a clear  majority  of 
four  in  this  body  on  the  side  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  sway  every  branch 
of  this  government  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  But, 
sir,  if  this  aggressive  policy  be  followed — if  the  de- 
termination of  the  non-slaveholding  stales  is  to  be 
adhered  to  hereafter,  and  we  are  to  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  territories  which  we  already  possess, 
or  may  possess — if  this  is  to  be  tbe  fixed  policy 
of  the  government,  I ask  wbat  will  be  our  situation 
hereafter? 

Sir,  there  is  ample  space  for  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
Ibngmg'xoVhv-ovrlicw  M. stales  in  the  territories  be- 
course  of  passage  through  the  other  house  creating 
one  north  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  ample  room  for 
another  north  of  Iowa;  and  another  north  of  that;  and 
then  that  large  region  extending  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  49  degrees,  down  to  the 
Texan  line,  which  may  be  set  down  fairly  as  an 
area  of  twelve  and  a half  degrees  of  latitude — -that 
extended  region  of  itself  is  susceptible  of  having  six, 
seven,  or  eight  stales.  To  this  add  Oregon,  which 
extends  from  49  to  42  degrees,  which  will  give  four 
more,  and  1 make  a very  moderate  calculation  when 
1 say  that,  in  addition  to  Iowa  and  W isconsin,  twelve 
more  states  upon  the  territory  already  ours — with- 
out reference  to  any  acquisition  from  Mexico — may 
be,  and  will  be,  shortly  added  to  these  United 
States.  How  will  we  then  stand?  There  will  be 
but  fourteen  on  the  part  of  the  south — we  are  to  be 
fixed,  limited,  and  forever — and  twenty-eight  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  Don-slaveholding  states!  Twenty-eight! 
Double  our  number!  And  with  tbe  tame  dispro- 
portion in  the  other  house  and  in  tbe  electoral  col- 
lege! The  government,  sir,  will  be  entirely  in  the 
bauds  of  the  non-slaveboldiug  slates — overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Sir,  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  go  on.  If  this  de- 
termination, so  solemnly  made,  is  to  be  persisted  in, 
where  shall  we  stand,  as  far  as  this  federal  govern- 
ment of  ours  is  concerned?  What  then,  must  we  do? 
We  must  look  to  justice — to  our  own  interests— to 
the  constitution.  We  will  have  no  longer  a shield 
even  in  equality  here.  Now  can  we  rely  upon  the 
sense  of  justice  of  this  body?  Ought  we  to  rely  upon 
ibis?  These  are  the  solemu  questions  whieh  1 put  eu 
all  sides. 

Sir,  look  to  the  past.  If  we  are  to  look  to  that— 
I will  not  go  into  the  details — we  will  see  from  the 
beginning  ef  Ibis  government  to  the  present  day,  as 
far  as  pecuniary  resources  are  concerned — as  far  as 
the  disbursement  ot  revenue -is  involved,  it  will  {te 
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found  that  we  have  been  a portion  of  the  commu- 
nity which  has  aubstantially  supported  this  govern 
menl  without  receiving  anything  like  a tantamount 
support  from  it.  But  " hy  should  I go  beyond  this 
Tery  measure  itself?  Why  go  beyond  this  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  states, 
that  there  can  be  no  addition  to  the  slaveholding 
•tates,  to  prove  what  our  opinion  is? 

Sir,  what  is  the  entire  amount  of  this  policy?  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  so  designed.  1 will  not 
say  from  what  cause  it  originated,  1 will  not 
say  whether  blind  fanaticism  on  one  side,  whether 
a hostile  feeling  to  slavery  entertained  by  many  not 
fanatical  on  the  other,  has  produced  it;  or  whether  it 
has  been  the  work  of  men,  who,  looking  to  political 
power,  have  considered  the  agitation  of  this  question 
at  the  most  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of 
this  government.  1 look  to  the  fact  itselt.  It  is  a 
policy  bow  openly  avowed  to  be  persisted  in.  It  is  a 
policy,  Mr.  President  which  aims  to  monopolize  the 
powers  of  this  government  and  obtain  sole  possession 
of  its  patronage. 

Now,  1 ask,  is  there  any  remedy?  Does  the  con- 
stitution afford  any  remedy?  And  if  not,  is  there  any 
hope?  These,  Mr.  President,  are  solemn  questions— 
not  only  to  us,  but,  let  me  say  to  gentlemen  from  the 
iron-slaveholding  states,  to  them.  Sir,  the  day  that 
the  balance  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country 
—the  slaveholding  states  and  the  non-slaveholding 
states — is  destroyed,  is  a day  that  will  not  be  far  re- 
moved from  political  revolution,  anarchy,  civil  war, 
and  wide  spread  disaster.  The  balance  of  this  sys- 
tem is  in  the  slaveholding  states.  They  are  the  con 
servative  portion — always  have  been  the  conserva- 
tive portion — always  will  be  the  conservative  portion; 
and  with  a due  balance  on  their  part  may,  for  gene- 
rations to  come,  uphold  this  glorious  Union  of  ours. 
But  if  this  policy  should  be  carried  out — if  we  are 
to  be  reduced  to  a handful — if  we  are  to  become  a 
mere  ball  to  play  the  presidential  game  with— to 
count  something  in  the  Baltimore  caucus — if  this  is 
to  be  the  result — wo!  wo!  I say  to  this  Union! 

Now,  sir,  I put  again  the  solemn  question — does 
the  constitution  afford  any  remedy?  Is  there  any 
provision  in  it  by  which  this  aggressive  policy— 
boldly  avowed,  as  if  perfectly  consistent  with  our 
institutions  and  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  U. 
States! — may  be  confronted?  Is  this  a policy  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution?  No,  Mr.  President,  no! 
It  is,  in  alhits  features,  daringly  opposed  to  the  con- 
stitution. What  is  it?  Ours  is  a federal  constitution. 
The  states  are  its  constituents,  and  not  the  people. 
The  twenty-eight  states — the  twenty-nine  states  (in- 
cluding Iowa) — stand  under  this  government  as  twen- 
ty-nine individuals,  or  as  twenty-nine  individuals 
would  stand  to  a consolidated  power.  It  was  not 
made  for  the  mere  individual  prosperity  of  the  slate 
enuS.  "it  was  iormed  that  every  state  constituting  a 
portion  of  this  great  Union  of  ours  should  enjoy  all 
its  advantages,  natural  and  acquired,  with  greater 
security,  and  enjoy  them  more  perfectly.  The  whole 
eyslem  is  based  on  justice  and  equality — perfect 
equality  between  the  members  of  this  republic. — 
Nor  can  that  be  consistent  with  equality  which  will 
make  this  public  domain  a monopoly  on  one  side — 
which,  in  its  consequences,  would  place  the  w hole 
power  in  one  section  of  the  Union  to  be  wielded 
against  the  other  sections  of  the  Union?  Is  that 
equality? 

How  do  we  stand  in  reference  to  this  territorial 
question — this  public  domain  of  our>?  Why,  sir, 
what  is  il?  It  is  the  common  property  of  the  states 
of  this  Union.  They  are  called  “the  territories  ol 
the  United  States.”  And  what  are  the  “United 
States’’ but  the  stales  united?  Sir,  these  territories 
are  the  property  of  the  states  united;  held  jointly 
for  their  common  use.  And  is  it  consistent  with 
justice — is  it  consistent  with  equality,  that  any  por- 
tion, of  the  partners,  outnumbering  another  portion, 
shall  oust  them  in  this  common  property  of  theirs — 
•hall  pass  any  law  which  shall  proscribe  the  citizens 
of  other  portions  of  the  Union  from  emigrating  with 
their  property  to  the  teritorries  of  the  United  States? 
Would  that  be  consistent — can  il  be  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  a common  property,  held  jointly  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all?  Would  it  be  10  considered 
in  private  life?  Would  it  not  be  considered  the  great- 
est outrage  in  the  world,  and  which  any  court  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  would  at  once  overrule? 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  that  proposition  grossly 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  but  the  other, 
which  undertakes  to  say  that  no  state  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  Union,  which  shall  not  prohibit  by 
its  constitution  the  existence  of  slaves,  is  equally  a 
great  outrage  against  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  1 hold  to  be  a fundamental  principle  of  our 
political  system,  that  the  people  have  a right  to  es- 
tablish what  government  they  may  think  proper  for 


themselves;  that  every  state  about  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  this  Union  has  a right  to  form  its  own  go- 
vernment as  it  pleases;  and  that,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted, there  is  but  one  qualification,  and  that  is 
that  the  government  shall  be  republican.  It  is  not 
so  expressly  prescribed  by  the  instrument  itself,  but 
by  that  great  section  which  guarantees  to  every  slate 
in  this  Union  a republican  form  of  government. — 
Now,  sir,  what  is  proposed,  from  a vague,  indefinite, 
erroneous,  and  most  dangerous  conception  of  private 
individual  liberty,  to  overrule  this  great  common 
liberty  which  a people  have  of  framing  their  own 
constitution!  Sir,  the  individual  right  of  men  is  not 
nearly  so  easily  to  be  established  by  any  course  of 
reasoning,  as  his  common  liberty.  And  yet,  sir. 
there  are  men  of  such  delicate  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  liberty — there  are  men  who  cannot  possibly  bear 
what  they  call  slavery  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try— (and  it  is  not  so  much  slavery  as  an  institution 
indispensable  for  the  good  of  both  races) — men  so 
squeamish  on  this  point,  that  they  are  ready  to  strike 
down  the  higher  right  of  a community  to  govern 
themselves,  in  order  to  maintain  the  absolute  right 
of  individuals  in  all  circumstances,  to  govern  them- 
selves! 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  that  I hsve  propos- 
ed, present,  in  exact  terms,  these  great  truths.  I 
propose  to  present  them  to  the  senate;  1 propose  to 
have  a vote  upon  them;  and  I trust  there  is  no  gen- 
tleman here  who  will  refuse  a direct  vote  upon  these 
propositions.  It  is  manly  that  we  shall  know  the 
state  of  things.  It  is  due  to  our  constituents  that 
we  should  insist  upon  it;  and  I,  as  one,  will  insist 
upon  it  that  the  sense  of  this  body  shall  be  taken;  the 
body  which  respresents  the  ststes  in  their  capacity 
as  communities,  and  the  members  of  which  are  to 
be  their  special  guardians.  It  is  due  to  them,  sir,  that 
there  should  be  a fair  expression  of  what  is  the  sense 
of  this  body.  Upon  that  expression  much  depends. 
It  is  the  only  stand  which  we  can  have.  It  is  the 
only  position  which  we  can  take,  which  will  uphold 
us  with  anything  like  independence — which  will 
give  us  any  chance  at  all  to  maintain  an  equality  in 
this  Union,  on  those  great  principles  to  which  1 have 
had  reference.  Overrule  these  principles,  and  we  are 
nothing!  Preserve  them,  and  we  will  ever  be  a re- 
spectable portion  of  the  community. 

Sir,  here  let  me  say  a word  as  to  the  compromise 
line,  I have  always  considered  it  as  a great  error — 
highly  injurious  to  the  south,  because  it  surrendered 
for  mere  temporary  purposes,  those  high  principles 
of  the  constitution  upon  which  I think  we  ought  to 
stand.  I am  against  any  compromise  line.  Yet  1 
would  have  been  willing  to  have  continued  the  com- 
promise line.  One  of  the  resolutions  in  the  house, 
to  that  effect,  was  offered  at  my  suggestion,  1 6aid  to  a 
friend  UlfifGn/  'VlS  a'&'hb'rrent1  (o  ray  fee*l ings^as*  is  that 
compromise  line,  let  it  be  adhered  to  in  good  faith; 
and  if  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  are  willing  to 
stand  by  it,  let  us  not  refuse  to  stand  by  it.  It  has 
kept  peace  for  some  time,  and  in  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  keep  peace  as  it  is.” — 
But,  sir,  it  was  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. It  was  renewed  by  a gentleman  from  a non- 
slaveholding 6lale,  and  again  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Well,  I see  my  way  in  the  constitution.  I cannot 
in  the  compromise.  A compromise  is  but  an  act  of 
congress.  It  may  be  overruled  at  any  time.  It  gives 
us  no  security.  But  (he  constitution  is  stable.  It  is 
a rock.  On  it  I can  stand.  It  is  a principle  on  which 
we  can  meet  our  friends  from  the  non  slavehoiding 
states.  It  is  firm  ground,  on  which  they  can  better 
stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism,  than  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  compromise. 

Let  us  be  done  with  compromise.  Let  us  go  back 
and  stand  upon  the  constitution. 

Well,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body  shall 
deny  to  us  this  high  constitutional  right,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  as  clear  as  any  in  the  instrument  it- 
self— the  more  defined  and  stable,  indeed,  because 
deducted  from  the  entire  body  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates?  What 
then?  That  is  a question  which  1 will  nof  undertake 
to  decide.  It  is  a question  for  our  constituents — the 
slaveholding  states.  A solemn  and  a great  question, 
Mr.  President.  And  if  the  decision  should  be  ad- 
verse at  this  time,  I trust  and  1 do  believe  that  they 
will  take  under  solemn  consideration  what  they 
ought  to  do.  I give  no  advice.  It  would  be  hazard- 
ous and  dangerous  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I may  speak 
as  an  individual  member  of  that  section  of  the  Union. 
There  1 drew  my  first  breath.  There  are  all  my 
hopes.  I am  a planter — a cotton  planter.  I am  a 
southern  man,  and  a slaveholder — a kind  and  a mer- 
ciful one,  I trust — ana  none  the  worse  foy  being  a 
slaveholder.  I say,  for  one,  I would  rather  meet 
any  extremity  upon  earth  than  give  up  one  inch  of 


our  equality — one  inch  of  what  belongs  to  us  as 
members  of  this  great  republic!  What!  acknow- 
ledge inferiority!  The  surrender  of  life  is  no- 
thing to  sinking  down  into  acknowledged  inferio- 
rity! 

I have  examined  the  subject  largely — widely.  1 
think  I 6ee  the  foture,  if  we  do  not  stand  up  now; 
and  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  condition  of  Ireland 
is  merciful  and  happy — the  condition  of  Hindostan  is 
peace  and  happiness — the  condition  of  Jamaica  la 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  the  southern  states 
will  be  if  now  they  yield! 

Mr.  President,  I desire  that  the  resolutions  which 
1 now  send  to  the  table  be  read. 

[The  resolutions  were  read  as  follows:] 

Resolved,  That  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
belong  to  the  several  states  composing  this  Union, 
and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint  and  common  pro- 
perly. 

Resolved,  That  congress  as  the  joint  agent  and  re- 
presentative of  the  stales  of  the  Union,  has  no  right 
to  make  any  law  or  do  any  act  whatever  that  shall 
directly  or  by  its  effects  make  any  discrimination  be- 
tween the  states  of  this  Union,  by  which  any  one  of 
them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  full  and  equal  rights  in 
any  territory  of  the  United  States  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired. 

Resolvedj  That  the  enactment  of  any  law  which 
should  directly  or  by  its  effects  deprive  the  citizens 
of  any  of  the  states  of  this  Union  from  emigrating, 
with  their  property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  Stales  would  make  such  a discrimination; 
and  would,  therefore,  be  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion  and  the  rights  of  the  states  from  which  such  ci- 
tizens emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect 
equality  which  belongs  to  them  as  members  ot  this 
Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union 
itself. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a fundamental  principle  in  our 
political  creed,  that  a people  in  forming  a constitu- 
tion, have  the  unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt 
the  government  they  may  think  best  calculated  to 
secure  tbeir  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness;  and 
that  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other  condition  is  im- 
posed by  the  federal  constitution  or  a state  in  order 
to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  this  con- 
stitution shall  be  republican;  and  that  the  imposition 
of  any  other  by  congress  would  not  only  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
principles  on  which  our  political  system  rests. 

I move  that  the  resolutions  be  printed.  I shall 
move  that  they  be  taken  up  to-morrow;  and  I do 
trust  that  the  senate  will  give  them  early  attention, 
and  an  early  vote  upon  the  subject. 

Here  the  honorable  senator  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Benton  then  rose  and  said: — Mr.  President  we 
have  some  business  to  transact.  I do  not  intend  to 
a vonx  oasnucaij TUT"a  string  or  atreiracilons. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  senator  says  he  cannot  take  up 

abstractions.  The  constitution  is  an  abstraction. 

Propriety  is  an  abstraction.  All  the  great  rules  of 
life  are  abstractions.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  made  on  an  abstraction;  and  when  1 hear 
a man  declare  that  he  i3  against  abstract  truth  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  I am  prepared  to  know  what  his 
course  will  be!  I certainly  supposed  that  the  senator 
from  Missouri,  the  representative  of  a slavehoiding 
state,  would  have  supported  these  resolutions.  1 
moved  them  in  good  faith,  under  a solemn  conviction 
of  what  was  due  to  those  whom  I represent;  and  due 
the  whole  south  and  the  whole  Union.  I have  as 
little  desire  as  any  senator  to  obstruct  public  busi- 
ness. All  I want  is  a decision,  and  a decision  be- 
fore the  three  million  bill  is  decided.  If  the  senator 
from  Missouri  wants  to-morrow  morning,  very  well. 
The  resolution  can  be  taken  up  on  Mondjy. 

Mr.  Benton.  I will  pursue  my  own  course  when 
the  lime  comes.  I know  what  are  abstractions,  and 
what  are  not.  I know  what  business  is,  and  what  is 
not.  I ain  for  going  oil  with  the  business  of  the  ses- 
sion; and  I say,  1 shall  not  vote  for  abstractions, 
years  ahead,  to  the  exclusison  of  business.  He  says 
he  calculated  on  my  course.  He  is  mistaken.  He 
knows  very  well,  from  my  whole  course  in  public 
life,  that  I never  would  leave  public  business  to  take 
up  firebrands  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  senator  does  not  at  all  compre- 
hend me. 

Mr.  Benton.  I am  from  the  right  place.  I am  on 
the  side  of  my  country  and  the  Union. 

The  resolutions  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Resolutions  were  then  presented  by  Mr.  Cilley,  of 
N.  H.;  Mr.  Miller,  of  N.  J.;  and  Mr.  Cameron,  of 
Pa.,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  &c. 

The  navy  appropriation  bill  was  further  consider- 
ed and  then  passed. 

The  three  million  bill  was  next  taken  up.  Mr. 
Houston  spoke  at  length  in  its  support,  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Texas  wars, 
the  position  of  Mr.  Polk,  &c.,&c.  In  conclusion,  he 
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made  a scriptural  quotation  and  illustration  which 
were  very  nappy,  and  were  well  received.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  war  of  the  Amalekite9  and  the  Israel- 
ites and  to  the  tired  arms  of  Joshua  that  were  held 
up  and  supported  by  his  people  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  said  that  as  the  enemies  of  Joshua’s 
people  were  to  be  slam  by  the  sword,  so  ought  to  be 
the  Mexican  enemies  of  Mr.  Polk’s  people,  and  that 
Mr.  Polk’s  arms,  if  weak,  ought  to  be  held  up  and 
supported  by  his  people  until  the  end  of  hi9  term  of 
office! 

After  Mr.  Houston  had  concluded,  a short,  pi- 
quant and  animated  debate  sprung  up,  in  which 
Messrs.  Calhoun,  Cats,  Sevier,  and  Westcotl  partici- 
pated. 

Mr.  Calhoun  alluded  to  the  progresi  of  the  war — 
the  proposition  of  General  Arista,  in  the  autumn  of 
1844,  to  Gen.  Taylor,  that  neither  army  should  take 
position  on  the  disputed  territory  between  the  Nue- 
ces and  the  Rio  Grande — to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Marks, 
late  consul  at  Matamoros,  on  the  subject,  which  let. 
ter  is  now  in  the  state  department — and  finally  stated 
that  the  administration  would  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  line  of  policy  he  had  marked  out,  and  when  it 
should  come  to  that,  as  come  it  must,  the  boundary 
line  he  suggested  would  be  considered  the  proper 
one. 

Mr.  Casi  admitted  the  existence  of  Mr.  Marks’ 
letter  on  the  files  of  the  state  department,  but  con- 
tended that  one  passage  in  it  was  founted  in  error. 
Finally,  the  subject  was  dropped,  and,  on  motion — 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BUTLER,  OF  S.  C. 

IN  SENATE  U-  S. 

Thursday  February  18.  The  senate  having  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  three  million  bill  in 
commilttee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Butler  addressed  the  senate  as  follows:  I ap- 

proach this  subject,  sir,  with  an  embarrassment 
which  I have  in  vain  attempted  to  throw  off.  But  I 
will  endeavor  to  redeem  the  pledge  I made  yester- 
day, by  confining  my  remarks  within  as  short  a limit 
as  possible;  for  upon  reflection  I am  much  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  others  than  to  un- 
dertake to  offer  any  suggestions  of  my  own.  This 
war  has  brought  up  subjects  to  the  consideration  of 
this  body  which,  viewed  in  whatever  aspect,  are  at- 
tended and  surrounded  with  gloomy  and  perplexing 
difficulties.  My  own  mind  has  riot  been  relieved  by 
anything  which  has  yet  been  proposed;  and  when 
I say  that  it  has  not  been  relieved,  1 am  sure  it  would 
be  vanity  in  me  to  suppose  that  I could  myself  offer 
any  remarks  or  suggestions  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
of  others.  Until  I determined  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  subject,  1 confess  that  I had  not  f.illy  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Wo 
are  in  the  midst  of  a war.  It  has  its  horrors,  its  ca- 
lamities, and  its  hazards.  They  are  inseparable  from 
all  war,  and  I do  not  know  that  they  are  more  revol- 
ting than  those  which  accompany  all  wars.  But 
when  I turn  to  another  view  of  this  subject  I am 
still  more  appalled.  I wish  that  I could  look  to  peace 
for  any  relief.  We  have  the  war;  and  at  this  very 
moment,  whilst  our  friends  and  kindred  are  either 
engaged  in  the  periL  of  the  battle,  or  are  proceeding 
thither  amid  all  the  perils  of  a dangerous  coist  and 
tempestuous  ocean,  instead  of  finding  any  relief  from 
any  suggestions  made  here  for  a speedy,  honorable, 
and  safe  peace,  1 find  no  other  prospect  presented 
to  me;  for  if  some  of  the  demonstrations  which  have 
been  made — and  they  come  in  an  impesing  form 
from  imposing  sources — are  to  be  carried  out,  peace 
will  bring  with  it  still  gloomier  circumstances;  and 
there  will  be  more  abiding  perils  in  the  peace  itself 
than  there  were  dangers  in  the  war,  viewed  in  any 
form  in  which  you  may  choose  to  regard  them.  It 
is  an  occasion,  sir,  which  calls  for  union,  justice,  and 
wisdom.  It  calls  for  the  spirit  of  compromise  on  the 
common  altar  of  our  country.  And  yet,  at  this  very 
time,  when  all  these  influences  united  might  save  the 
country,  what  do  we  find?  Discord  mingling  in  our 
councils,  with  her  profane  torch  raised,  and  shriek- 
ing aloud  that  she  is  ready  to  burn  down  the  temple  of 
our  liberties,  unless  the  terms  of  peace  prescribed 
by  sectional  fanaticism  and  sectional  ambition  shall 
be  conceded!  In  these  circumstances,  whether  1 look 
to  war  or  to  peace,  it  is  scarcely  with  hope.  How- 
ever, in  a republic  like  this,  amid  the  agitations  of  a 
free,  active,  and  progressive  public  opinion,  we  must 
expect  tome  of  Ihe  hazards  to  accompany  th*  glories 
of  our  institutions.  We  must  meet  them  as  far  and 
as  well  as  wc  can.  As  1 intend  to  rely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tne  section  of  the  country  which  1 have  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent,  upon  the  guaranties  of  the 
constitution,  1 will  endeavor  as  far  as  it  is  practicable 
to  avoiil  any  sectional  appeals  in  any  form  whatever 
1 came  here,  1 may  6ay  without  disguise,  but  not  as 
a partisan  on  Ibis  subject.  1 have  no  griefs  to  avenge; 


no  favors  to  ask — no  aspirations  beyond  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty.  And  certainly  if  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  1 came  here  with  any  premeditated  aver- 
sion to  this  administration,  or  especially  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Slates,  there  would  be  then  a 
great  mistake.  1 will  endeavor  to  go  through  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty;  and  I will  say  in  the  be- 
ginning, as  far  as  I know  myself,  I will  do  the  pres- 
ident and  his  administration  justice;  and  when  this 
war  is,  as  it  has  been,  denounced  as  lawless  in  its 
origin,  unjust  in  its  objects,  and  mischievous  in  its 
consequences,  I must  say  this  much  for  the  president, 
that  as  far  as  its  origin  is  concerned,  lie  is  in  some 
measures  to  be  held  responsible;  but  as  far  as  its 
consequences  are  concerned,  I do  not  9ee,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  the  odium  or  the  responsibility  should  be 
thrown  upon  him.  I cannot  undertake  to  say  what 
may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  origin  of 
this  war;  but  I know  one  thing,  it  ha9  been  recogni- 
sed and  sanctioned — if  you  choose  to  say,  declared 
in  a most  solemn  manner  by  the  legislature;  and  if  the 
legislature  of  the  Union  lias  adopted  the  war,  it  does 
seem  me  that  to  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  it  should 
share  in  all  the  responsibility  incident  to  it.  I do  not 
profess  or  pretend  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  origin 
of  this  war.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  so.  Because 
1 think  it  a good  maxim,  full  of  wisdom:  “Beware  of 
an  entrance  to  a quarrel;  but,  being  in,  bear  it  that 
thine  adverssary  beware  of  thee!”  And  another: 
“Give  thy  thought  no  tongue,  nor  any  unpropor- 
tioned thought  his  act.” 

Now  we  are  in  the  war,  I can  see  no  purpose 
in  advertising  an  enemy  what  shall  be  our  ut- 
most determination  in  relation  to  it.  I think  it  im- 
politic, unwise,  and  as  far,  therefore, as  we  can  indi- 
cate our  utmost  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  kept  to  our- 
selves. I think  that  the  president  thus  far  is  enti- 
tled to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  this  body.  He 
was  placed  in  difficult  circumstances.  He  was  cal- 
led on  to  occupy  the  territory  of  Texas.  That  ter- 
ritory had  been  ceded  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  boundaries  were  not  defined,  but  it  was  received 
with  instructions  obligatory  on  the  president  to  take 
poaiession  of  it;  and,  a9  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  be  had  to  run  all  the  hazards  of  a collision 
with  an  enemy — I would  not  say  then  an  enemy — 
but  with  a government  that  had  disputed  not  only 
the  right  of  the  republic  on  which  we  claimed  our 
title,  but  disputed  our  right  to  any  portion  of  that 
territory  whatsoever.  How,  then,  was  the  president 
to  proceed?  I will  endeavor  to  do  him  justice — so  as 
not  to  provoke  a jealous,  distrustful,  and  suspicious 
people.  They  were  claiming  all,  aud  in  the  midst  of 
the  distraction  of  faction  had  no  responsibile  gov- 
ernment to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter. 

Well,  no  matter  what  had  been  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  president,  it  would  have  been  disputed. 
But  when  the  cession  was  made  by  this  republic  of 
Texas — and  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  nations  to  find  one  republic 
making  a grant  of  the  whole  of  its  domain  to  another; 
when  that  cession  was  made,  perhaps  the  president, 
thinking  it  proper  to  take  possession  co-extensive 
with  the  limits  ol'the  grant,  found  himself  embarass 
ed  and  ultimately  involved  against  his  own  design 
in  this  collision  with  another  government.  But,  as 
1 before  said,  we  are  in  a war;  and  uow  to  examine 
into  its  origin  is  unwise,  impolitic,  and  1 cannot  see 
any  good  that  is  to  be  attained  by  it.  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  go  beyond  Us  declaration,  for  declaration 
it  is.  This  government,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
pul  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  ten  millions  ol 
dollars  ar.d  fifty  thousand  troops.  They  put  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  demanded  him  to  use  it.  Af- 
ter this,  what  are  we  to  do?  That  brings  up  the 
plain  and  practical  question  which  seems  to  he  in 
solved  in  the  bill  on  your  table.  Wnat  does  that 
bill  propose?  I intend  to  speak  directly  to  that  be- 
fore 1 pass  to  the  other  topics  of  greater  importance, 
though,  perhaps,  not  ultimately  affecting  the  decision 
of  the  q lesilon.  What,  then,  is  it?  It  is  a measure 
purporting  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a spee- 
dy, honorable,  and,  I hope,  a safe  peace.  Well,  so 
1 legard  the  subject  in  but  one  respect.  Looking  at 
it  only  as  it  . concerns  our  relations  with  a tioslile 
government,  l would  have  very  little  difficulty  on  the 
subject.  It  is  only  in  the  other  aspect,  as  respects 
its  nearing  on  our  own  domestic  institutions,  trial  iL 
really  becomes  most  formidable.  But  if  this  be  a 
measure  for  peace,  to  lake  the  alternative  presented 
by  my  honorable  friend  Iron  Maryland,  [Mr.  John- 
ion,]  I would  much  profer  to  “buy” — if  you  choose 
to  use  the  word — an  honorable  peace,  made  volunta- 
rily by  the  people  of  Mexico,  rather  than  have  any 
peace  extorted  Irom  them  at  the  duress  of  the  can- 
non or  the  point  of  (he  bayonet,  i do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  a subject  ol  reproach,  but  it  would  be  an 
event  very  much  to  be  deplored  if  our  army  were  to 
i penetrate  into  the  heart  ot  Mexico,  end  there  under- 
I lake  to  dictate  terms  to  the  people  by  making  them 


pass  uuder  the  yoke.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  so  far 
as  regards  the  peaee  itself.  You  might  have  hands 
to  sign  it.  You  might  find  those  who,  under  the 
dictation  of  your  armies,  would,  perhaps,  put  their 
hands  to  the  paper.  But  what  people  on  earth,  pre- 
tending to  be  identified  with  their  soil  — who  had 
mingled  the  sweat  of  their  brow  with  the  very  soil 
on  which  they  lived — could  keep  such  a peace  with 
any  other  than  punic  hearts?  It  would  be  no  peace. 
It  would  be  a peace  only  so  long  as  the  people  could 
not  break  it  with  impunity.  1 am  far,  therefore, 
from  desiring  such  a result.  And  another  thin^-,  f 
would  say,  on  this  occasion,  let  the  young  adventurers 
of  this  nation,  active,  restless,  and  enterpri9in»  as 
they  are,  once  look  upon  the  fair ’fields  of  Mexico, 
and  it  will  be  as  vain  to  attempt  to  restrain  them  as 
to  restrain  the  young  eagles  from  returning  to  the 
carnage  of  willing  and  submissive  victims.  If  you 
ever  dictate  such  a peace  as  that  with  arms  in  your 
hands,  within  the  palaces  of  Mexico,  you  are  sowing 
the  seeds  of  eternal  strife  betweeu  the  two  republics. 
It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  relieve  a people  compelled  to 
submit  to  such  a peace  from  the  abiding  mortification 
from  which  they  would  be  continually  attempting  to 
relieve  themselves.  I desire  no  such  result. 

1 have  always  regarded  patriotism  as  being  some- 
what mystically  associated  with  the  love  ofsnil,  as 
well  as  the  instilulions  of  a people.  I have  always 
regarded  that  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  history,  in  which  Bernadotte,  whilst  he  felt  it  his 
duty  as  a sovereign  to  oppose  Nopolenn,  and  for  that 
purpose  exercised  all  his  powers  in  conjunction  with 
others,  yet  when  they  approached  the  frontiers  of 
France,  he  paused  and  ho  refused  to  invade. his  na- 
tive soil!  You  cannot  separate  that  feeling  from  any 
people.  I would  not  wish,  sir,  to  see  any  people  on 
earth  divested  of  that  feeling.  Least  of  all  should 
I desire  to  see  any  act  of  a republic  likeours  tending 
to  eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  any  people  such  a sa- 
crel  national  sentiment.  In  this  point  of  view 
therefore,  I should  regard  it  as  a great  misfortune’ 
if  it  should  become  necessary  to  carry  on  our  offen- 
sive operations  so  far  that  we  could  by  humiliation 

by  mere  terror  of  our  arms— force  and  extort  from 
Mexico  such  a peace  at  the  hearts  of  her  people 
could  Dot  willingly  observe.  But  there  is  the  other 
alternative,  an  i I take  that  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Maryland.  Suppose  a peace  were  presented 
to  Mexico,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  such  terms  as 
these:  “We  are  engaged  in  war.  You  owe  our  citi- 
zens money.  They  have  just  claims  against  you. 

Thus  faryou  have  been  unable  to  pay  ibern.  Having 
appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  wo  insist 
upon  their  adjustment.”  Mexico  replies  that  sne 
has  no  resources— that,  exhausted  by  this  protracted 
war,  she  is  unable  to  respond  to  the  demand  “Very 
well!”  we  might  reply;  “if  you  cannot  do  that  we 
have  tnis  simple  proposition  to  make.  We  will  not 
only  assume  the  debts  due  to  our  own  citizens  but 
more  than  that.  We  are  willing  to  give  m advance 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  consideraiion  that  yuu 
will  cede  such  territory  as  you  can  honestly  and 
fairly— in  looking  at  your  own  policy— spare,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  integrity  of  your  country  >> 
Now,  sir,  it  is  a difficult  proposition.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  this  all  on  one  side.  We  do  not  know  that 
Mexico  is  going  to  consider  it;  but  I am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  if  this  money  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Hie  president  last  session,  we  would 

have  done  more  than  all  our  armies  have  effected 

Not  by  bribery.  I do  not  mean  thatilshould  have 
been  used  for  the  prostituted  purpose  of  corrupting 
generals  and  magistrates,  but  simply  to  tell  a neces- 
sitous people:  “You  are  exhausted.  You  have  not 
money  to  pay  your  troops.  But  here,  in  cunsideia- 
tion  ol  some  territory  that  you  might  spare,  we  are 
willing  to  advance  to  you  three  millions  or  dollars 
and  assume  all  the  responsibility  you  owe  our  citi- 
zens in  the  adjustment  of  their  claims.”  I believe 
sir,  that  if  you  had  said  that,  it  would  have  had  more 
effect  than  ali  the  war  measures  that  you  have  adup. 
pted,  and  1 for  one  would  have  much  preferred  it.— 
A spontaneous  ptftice,  coming  from  a people,  made 
with  their  own  consent,  and  without  coercion  is  not 
only  more  becoming  as  regards  our  national  policy 
but,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  founded  in  wisdom,  and 
would  be  much  more  permanent  than  any  other  I 
know  other  suggestions  have  been  made.  Other 
counsels  may  be  followed.  But  1 am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  dangerous,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences will  be  found  to  be  fatal  only  when  it  is  too 
late  to  avert  them.  Yes.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  every  day  this  war  is  protracted,  its  mischiefs 
will  increase.  If  the  peace  had  been  concluded  on- 
ly a few  months  after  the  brilliant  battles  on  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  8ih  and  9th,  it  might  have  been  well 
lor  us.  And,  indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  when  this 
government  placed  al  the  disposal  of  the  president 
ten  millions  ol  dollars,  and  filly  thousand  men— not 
a doubt  was  entertained  in  my  part  of  the  counirv  at 
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least — that  we  would  have  a speedy  and  an  honora- 
ble peace.  We  have  been  mistaken.  We  will  be 
still  more  mistaken,  if  we  suppose  we  can  conquer 
a peace  by  subjugating  a people,  by  invading  their 
soil,  aDd  taking  their  cities!  As  far,  therefore,  as 
that  is  concerned,  1 would  be  very  much  averse  to 
It.  1 would  be  willing  to  make  this  experiment,  and 
wait  until  it  could  be  made. 

But  I will  be  asked,  “What  territory  do  you  want? 
But  for  the  mischievous  suggestions  which  have 
come  up  in  some  of  your  resolutions  there — I say  it 
with  all  sincerity, and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
befoie  God — 1 would  have  been  much  better  satisfi- 
ed if  the  territory  had  fallen  on  the  northern  side  ol 
the  line  of  36  degf.  30  min.  1 say  this  much,  sir, 
with  no  purpose  or  desire  to  agitate  that  question; 
but  when  1 am  told — and  in  the  resolutions  of  New 
York  told — in  the  most  imposing  language,  that  tins 
war  is  waged,  and  must  ue  prosecuted  with  a view 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  net  only  to  and  beyond 
the  degree  1 hate  mentioned — but  any  territory;  and 
that  w hen  acquired,  that  the  people  whom  I repie- 
sent  are  lo  participate  in  none  ol  the  fruits  ot  con- 
quest— none  ol  the  Irutls  ol  victory — that  ail  the 
liuils  are  to  be  like  the  apple  ol  discord;  why,  do 
you  suppose  that  we  can  submit  to  any  suet)  ar- 
rangement as  that?  Do  you  suppose  that,  alter  having 
excited  us,  under  tile  insiiluiions  ol  this  republic, 
to  a ueliel  that  we  are  equal,  and  trial  our  posteriiy 
will  be  equal  in  all  respects.  We  are  told,  sir,  in 
the  most  insulting  manner,  that  we  are  to  be  degra- 
ded in  a political  and  social  point  ol  view?  Isay  it, 
and  1 say  it  here,  so  lar  as  regards  all  the  objects  ol 
hie — position,  empire,  wealth,  everything — all  would 
be  nothing  to  me  it  l lound  that  i nad  lived  with 
those  who  woulo  regaid  me  as  an  inienor  m any 
point  of  view.  1 ask  lor  existence  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  Hie  enjoyment  ot  this  proud  leeling  ol 
equality.  Having  excited  it,  having  been  taught  to 
prize  it,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  i am  lo  lorieu  it  in 
this  way?  Well,  tbal  is  what  is  proposed.  Bo  iai 
as  regards  this  peace,  ii  we  are  to  have  any  territo- 
ry at  all — and  it  presents  this  singular  and  very  im- 
posing predicament,  we  go  to  war,  putting  at  their 
disposal  hlly  or  a nundred  milhous  of  dollars,  which 
are  expended  atlasl  by  the  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment. The  bones  of  our  soldiers  are  uleachmg 
upon  the  fields  of  Mexico,  or  entombed  in  tier  soil. 
Thousands  perish  in  this  war.  feaee  is  declared, 
and  there  is  no  indemnity  or  compensation.  No;  the 
only  remuneration  you  will  have  will  be  the  soldiers 
coming  upon  their  crutches,  asking  you  for  pensions 
for  the  balance  of  their  lives;  and  yet  1 would  raiher 
expend  all  that  money,  and  incur  all  these  hazards 
aim  subject  myself  to  all  these  calamities  than  f 
would  see  the  Iralermty  lormed  under  the  ueiou  ol 
this  federal  constitution  broken  up.  1 have  associ- 
ations with  the  old  thirteen  stales,  i have  seen,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  blessings  of  our  Union.  1 am  ad- 
monished on  all  hands  that  that  Union  ought  lo  be 
preserved.  I would  give  every  thing  to  preserve 
it,  except  liberty  itself.  But  if  wa  are  to  have 
territory,  1 see  no  other  mode  of  preserving 
this  Union  than  by  giving  up  everything.  When  1 
see  tiie  accummulation  of  resolutions  here  making 
the  current  of  public  opinion  stronger  and  deeper 
every  day,  1 have  very  litltle  confidence  in  any  cum 
promise  by  which  the  calamity  may  be  sought  to  be 
averted.  You  cannot  avert  H by  compromise.  It 
is  beyond  you.  It  will  come  upon  you;  arid  I hope 
when  it  does  come,  the  Union  will  be  found  stron 
ger  than  those  who  are  willing,  with  their  criminal 
casuistry,  to  sport  with  it  under  parly  banners.  1 
think  it  will  prove  stronger.  Ih  my  opinion,  it  is 
gelling  stronger  every  day,  so  far  as  regards  the 
original  states.  And  why?  Your  intercourse  is  more 
frtquenl — more  profitable — better  regulated — not  on- 
ly intercom se  with  those  adjacent  to  each  ottier,  but 
what  is  distance  now?  What  is  the  distance  between 
Charleston  and  New  York,  between  Detroit  and  any 
part  of  the  west  and  New  Orleans?  Wiiy,  it  ct  ases 
almost  by  tiie  improvements  of  these  modern  days; 
and  while  we  are  lebuked  eveiy  day  by  the  induce- 
ments to  continue  iii  Ibis  Union,  it  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects, which  it  seems  to  me  political — if  1 should  not 
Use  exact  terms,  1 hope  f shall  be  excused — political 
aspirants,  with  criminal  indifference  to  the  conse- 
quences, are  sporting  with  every  movement.  When 
you  look  to  the  luluie,  can  you  not  bebulu  the  lime 
when  the  grand-cbilclren  ol  those  now  living  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  au  enterprise  characteristic  of  all 
the  northern  slates  will  be  lound  at  the  south,  and 
•s  you  think  of  suet)  a pamlul  issue  as  the  shedding 
ol  kmured  blood  in  a contest  ol  ibis  kind,  are  you 
nut  lurcibly  admonished  ol  the  duly  lo  cuiisuh  the 
Spirit  ot  compromise  iu  which  this  constitution  origi- 
nated, and  winch  pervades  that  instrument  through- 
out? It  we  could  all  But  worship  on  the  altar  ot 
justice  and  gcou  lailh,  erected  hy  our  ancestors,  i 
Viyuld  trust  every  one  of  the  questions  which  hare  I 


been  brought  up  here  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
or  MassaChuseUs.  Yes;  and  let  me  here  relate,  by 
way  of  illustration,  an  historical  fact,  before  I pro- 
cee  1 to  the  proposition  which  I mean  to  present.  It 
is  known  that  Vermont  came  into  the  Union  after 
the  formation  of  the  present  federal  constitution. — 
Now,  suppose  it  had  been  proposed,  and  there  had 
been  a slaveholding  population  strong  enough  to  dic- 
tate the  terms,  that  no  one  should  have  enjoyed  pri 
vileges,  franchises  of  any  kind  in  Vermont,  except 
upon  condition  that  they  should  employ  slave  labor. 
It  would  have  been  rejected — repudiated  with  scorn, 
because  it  would  have  been  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  constitution  un- 
der which  Vermont  was  to  enter  in  this  Union.  I 
speak  of  it  as  being  presented  to  her  while  a territo 
ry.  Now,  lake  another  case  still  more  extreme, 
and  let  me  give  a little  history  of  it  by  way  or  illus- 
trating the  point  more  distinctly.  The  territory  now 
comprised  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi were  originally  part  of  the  territory  of  Geor- 
gia, and  by  one  of  the  most  stupendous  frauds,  per- 
haps, ever  perpetrated  to  the  dishonor  of  an  entire 
people,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  by  a combination 
of  corruption  that  territory  was  ceded  to  a com- 
pany, who  claimed  it  under  that  grant.  Well,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  on  finding 
themselves  despoiled  of  their  territory,  was,  as  may 
readily  be  imagined,  extreme.  The  anecdote  goes 
so  far,  indeed,  as  to  inform  us  that  by  way  of  show- 
ing their  indignation,  the  whole  assembly,  for  the 
next  year,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  concourse  of 
people — such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in  that 
part  of  the  land — collecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  lit- 
erally by  fire  from  heaven,  burnt  up  the  record.  But 
the  good  faith  vvhich  had  always  characterized,  and 
I hope  ever  will  characterize  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, still  retained  its  controlling  influence,  and  when 
the  question  came  up  upon  the  grant,  it  was  con- 
firmed. A war  between  this  company  and  the  slate 
of  Georgia  followed,  and,  in  these  circumstances, 
what  did  the  federal  government  do?  It  interposed 
and  bought  up  the  claim.  Well  now,  Mr.  President, 
suppose  the  federal  legislature  had  undertaken  to 
prescribe  to  that  territory  terms  prohibiting  involun- 
tary servitude,  do  you  think  that  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia, in  that  territory,  would  have  submitted?  Why 
not?  For  the  very  reason  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  no  authority  to  do  so.  It  would  have  been 
a fraud,  and  whilst  the  government  interposed  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  the  consequences  of  a 
fraud  it  would  itself  have  perpetrated  on  the  consti- 
lution  one  of  the  most  stupendous  frauds  which  could 
be  imposed  upon  a free  people.  And  why?  If  the 
federal  government  have  the  power  now,  they  had  it 
then;  and  just  as  much  then  as  now.  But,  at  that 
time,  when  good  faith  and  regard  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  prevailed,  the  very  thought 
of  it  would  have  been  repudiated  with  scorn  by  eve- 
ry section  of  the  Union.  Yes,  by  New  York,  that 
comes  here  with  her  resolutions  instructing  her  sen- 
ators to  acquire  territory  by  war,  and  then  portion  it 
out  according  to  her  prescription. 

I take  North  Carolina  as  another  example.  She 
owned  Tennessee.  North  Carolina  was  the  state  in 
which  the  first  symptoms  of  the  revolution  were  found. 
Did  she  attempt  to  prescribe  any  terms  for  her  terri- 
tory  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  gave  her  the 
power  of  sovereignty  over  it?  No,  she  neverdream- 
ed  of  sach  a thing.  I now,  sir,  come  lo  my  proposi- 
tion, that  congress  exercising  the  power,  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  it  in  its  organic  form,  has  no 
such  a thing  as  sovereign  control;  or,  I mean  the 
same  sovereign  control  as  one  of  the  common- 
wealths of  this  republic  in  relation  to  the  territories 
of  the  Union.  1 deny  utterly  any  such  sovereignty. 
Congress  has  a right  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  her  territories:  but  what  power  has 
cohgress  lo  appropriate  territory.  Now,  by  way  of 
illustration.  Suppose  now,  by  a majority,  congress 
were  to  undertake  to  convert  Oregon  territory  into 
a state,  and  to  impose  upon  it  a constitution  giving 
it  territorial  or  slate  rights  to  send  members  here, 
not  only  lo  speak  but  vote,  would  you  have  the  pow- 
er? A stale  would  have  the  power.  A stale  has 
the  right  lo  say — 1 don’t  know  but  it  may  say — that 
no  one  who  owns  slaves  shall  be  eligible.  A state 
also  has  the  power  lo  say  that  no  one  shall  be  eligi- 
ble unless  he  be  a protestant,  or  unless  he  be  a non- 
slave-holder.  1 don’t  know  but  in  a state  constitu- 
tion it  might  be  so.  But  the  proposition  supposes  this, 
whether  congress  were  lo  undertake  now,  in  relation 
to  any  territory  whatever,  to  say  that  no  one  shall 
go  upon  that  territory  and  be  eligible  to  office  or  to 
lranchtse  in  that  territory,  unless  he  is  a non-slave-, 
holder?  No.  Congress  has  no  such  power.  It  has 
no  sovereign  authority  to  deal  with  the  territory  as 
a stale  within  its  own  jurisdiction  can  with  its  own 
laud.  It  it  assume  the  power — as  Mr.  Pinckney 
I oays — it  is  a wilderness  of  power— -it  is  otre  of  as- 


sumption and  not  of  warrant;  and  I have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  indifference  on  this  subject.  1 say,  howe- 
ver, now  with  good  faith,  I would  abide  by  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  because  it  was  made  by  good  men, 
and  acquiesced  in  from  that  time  to  this.  But  will  you 
ever  find  the  south  violating  any  of  her  engagement! 
— violating  her  honor  in  any  respect?  Have  you  seen 
any  symptom  of  it  yet?  If  the  consequences  of  dis- 
union come  upon  us,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
she  can  say.  “Shake  not  thy  gory  locks  at  me,  thou 
canst  not  say  1 did  it!”  She  has  violated  no  engage- 
ment. She  will  adhere  to  all  her  obligations  with 
scrupulosity,  and  occupying  that  position,  she  has  e 
right  to  rebuke  the  attempts  at  spoliation  and  inva- 
sion of  her  rights  under  the  federal  constitution.— 
What,  then,  is  it  you  say?  The  New  York  resolu- 
tions disclaim  it.  Ah!  It  may  be  the  hand  of  Ksau, 
but  I suspect  very  much  that  all  the  blessings,  if  you 
choose  to  say  so,  are  to  go  to  Jacob,  I am  not  sure 
that  these  innocent  women,  honestly  entertained  an 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  friends  and  enthusiasts 
in  philanthropy  may  agitate,  but  you  may  depend  on 
it,  the  daring  and  ambitious  men,  looking  to  office, 
mean  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  may  originate  in 
good  motives,  but  depend  upon  it,  the  result  will  not 
he  in  that  way. 

1 put  this  case.  Bounty  lands  are  awarded  to 
your  soldiers  A soldier  from  Massachusetts  takes 
one  section — a soldier  from  Louisiana  the  next — e 
soldier  from  N.  York  another,  and  a soldier  from  S. 
Carolina  might  go  to  an  adjacent  section.  They  were 
comrades  in  arms — they  ere  generous  in  their  con- 
fidence with  each  oilier.  And  when  one  Of  the  sol- 
diers goes  to  settle  on  the  land,  or  his  mother  even 
to  shed  a tear  on  the  tomb  ol  her  son,  she  is  told  that 
we  are  polluting  the  soil  which  contains  the  bor  es 
of  her  gallant  sod.  One  soldier  says  you  cannot  pos- 
sess it,  whilst  another  says  you  may,  because  your 
government  had  a right  to  conler  it.  Am  I to  be 
told  that,  in  the  distribution  of  these  lands,  the  gal- 
lant soldiers  who  have  gone  out  from  one  section  of 
the  union  and  shed  their  blood  on  the  soil,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  enjoy  ment  of  it  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  put  slave  labor  on  it?  Or,  if  you 
choose  to  say  it,  and  if  congress  has  the  jurisdiction, 
that  they  shall  be  excluded  on  the  ground  that  they 
cannot  enjoy  these  privileges  unless  they  come  within 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  congress  of  the  U. 
Slates.  Could  any  people  submit  to  that?  I do  not 
believe  that  it  is  going  to  result  in  disunion.  1 can- 
not believe  that  coi  gress  can  break  down  the  gua- 
rantees of  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  perpe- 
trating such  a fraud.  Like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  it 
would  rise  and  speak  to. the  young  men  of  South  Ca- 
rolina— 

“If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not!” 

And  they  would  not.  They  could  not,  if  they  appre- 
ciate any  of  the  principles  handed  down  to  them.— 
But  1 hope  the  calamity  will  be  averted.  I have 
made  these  remarks  in  illustration.  I have  come 
other  views  which  I have  not  lime  perhaps  to  pre- 
sent as  fully  as  I might  might  otherwise  desire.  The 
federal  government  has  a fiduciary  agency.  It  is  a 
trustee.  It  is  a guardian.  It  has  charge  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  lands  for  all  the  people  of  the  Uailed 
Slates  who  may  choose  to  settle  upon  them,  until 
such  people,  by  majority,  assume  a position  to  be 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  They 
have  the  power  to  hold  these  lands  and  dispose  of 
them  in  subserviency  to  his  trust,  until  the  minority 
of  the  people  be  overcome  in  majority.  What  right 
has  this  government  lo  prescribe  a constitution  for 
these  people?  it  would  be  a prescription  without 
authority.  Therefore,  1 deny  this  power. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  end  that 
is  a claim  under  a treaty.  Ah!  1 have  heard  that 
before  from  a very  imposing  source.  It  was  said  by 
one  who  has  authority  in  the  United  States,  that  if 
we  were  at  war  with  a strong  power,  and  the  southern 
states  should  be  subjugated,  a treaty  could  be  made 
stipulating  that  the  territory  could  be  ceded  lo  a fo- 
reign power.  Are  you  undertaking  to  indicate  here 
that  you  will,  under  that  treaty,  acquire  territory 
with  an  advertisement  that  in  that  treaty  you  will 
confine  its  privileges  and  advantages  lo  an  exclusive 
class  of  citizens?  That  is  what  is  avowed  by  your 
resolutions.  Well,  then,  here  we  are  placed  in  this 
predicament.  We  are  to  gam  nothing.  The  south  i( 
to  be  toid  that  her  soldiers  may  go  and  may  conquer 
the  Hesperian  fruit,  but  must  not  touch  it.  They 
may  encounter  all  the  hazards,  but  reap  none  of  the 
Iruits  of  victory.  We  must  deal  with  the  subject  a> 
wa  find  it,  and  I am  very  much  afraid  that  the  treaty 
— if  there  be  a treaty  made — will  include  some  of  the 
territory  in  such  a manner  as  will  bring  up  this  ques- 
tion unavoidably.  It  would  be  odious,  sir,  to  reeuco 
it  to  36  degrees  30  minutes,  merely  lo  announce  e 
proposition.  1 would  contend  for  the  ninth  pert  oft 
bair,  if  it  was  for  nothing  else  but  lo  assert  my  rights. 
I am  am  go*  of  tfioae  that  proclaim  tfiat  1 would 
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ralher  not  have  any  territory  at  all — I would  quit 
this  war,  with  all  its  calamities  and  losses,  ralher 
than  incur  the  dreadful  consequences  predicted  so 
far  as  regards  our  institutions  hereafter.  We  can- 
not look  to  peace  without  seeing  dangers  far  more 
appalling  (ban  the  war  itself.  1 do  not  want  any  of 
the  territory.  I ain  free  to  say.  per  se — if  I may  be 
permitted  to  use  the  phrase — I do  not  want  any  ter- 
ritory. We  hare  euotigh  for  our  population — more, 
perhaps,  than  we  can  fill  up  in  the  next  century.  But 
there  is  one  feature  in  this  case  which  must  be  consi- 
dered, in  relation  to  othercountries,  and  especially  the 
great  maritime  nalionsof  the  earth.  I do  not  want  any 
territory  as  room  for  our  population.  But  if  Mexico 
would  consent — and  1 would  much  ralher  have  it  by 
her  consent — to  dispose  of  some  territory  on  the  Pa 
ciflc,  by  which  we  might  have  some  incidental  ad- 
vantage for  our  navy  on  the  ocean — for  in  that  re- 
spect it  is  the  great  highway  of  nations,  and  ours 
should  have  as  many  advantages  as  any  other  nation 
— I say  if  we  could  get  the  pnrl  spoken  of,  (San 
Francisco),  with  such  territory  as  might  be  along 
with  it,  I would  rejoice,  and  rejoice  that  it  fell  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  because  it  would  have 
shown  a reference,  bona  fide,  to  our  own  policy  in 
relation  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  might  be 
really  attributed  to  it.  But  when  you  come,  sir,  and 
undertake  to  acquire  more  territory,  and  define  it  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  up  this  question,  I cannot  ac- 
cord to  any  recognition  of  these  odious  distinctions. 

I can  indicate  no  path. 

I know  not  but  the  plan  indicated  by  my  honora- 
ble colleague,  so  far  it  regards  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  is  very  good.  But  so  far  as  regards  the 
ultimate  acquisition  of  territory,  I have  iny  doubts. 

I would  leave  that  to  a treaty,  and  if  made,  bona  fide, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  this  responsible 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a treaty  in  good 
faith  for  the  whole  nation,  without  reference  to  sec- 
tional benefits,  1 would  rejoice  at  it.  I have  no  ob 
jections  to  it  thus  far,  but  I am  afraid  that  we  will 
thus  subject  one  which  cannot  be  avoided.  I under- 
stand from  my  honorable  friend,  [Mr.  Rusk,]— 1 
think  lie  mentioned  it  the  other  day— that  already 
associations  of  men  are  now  crowding  in  behind  our 
troops  and  the  posts  occupied  by  them  and  are  set- 
tling the  country.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  ever 
exclude  them?  1 am  afraid  that  it  will  become  the 
painful  alternative  of  this  country  either  to  assume 
jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  making  amicable  ad- 
justment, rather  than  give  them  up  to  irresponsible 
associations  of  men  who  would  keep  the  country  con- 
tinually in  war  with  that  weak  and  distracted  nation. 
1 am  alraid  of  that.  That  is  the  danger  which  1 ap 
prehend.  In  this  way  the  value  of  lands  in  Texas 
itself  will  be  depreciated.  But  if  the  treaty  should 
include  what  we  have  conquered,  and  on  the  terms 
announced,  I do  not  know  what  the  south  would  do. 
It  might  submit.  I make  no  idle  threats  on  this  floor. 
It  is  not  the  place  or  the  occasion  for  that.  I am 
admonished  by  every  consideration  of  which  1 have 
spoken  to  refrain  from  any  vauuling  declarations. — 
I do  not  know  what  the  south  would  do.  1 only  know 
it  would  be  in  one  of  the  most  painful  positions  in 
which  a freeman  could  be  placed,  or  his  children,  to 
be  told  virtually  that  it  was  to  be  reduced  from  a 
position  of  equality  to  one  of  degredation,  political 
and  social.  1 hope  this  danger  may  be  averted. 

But  you  ask,  what  will  1 uo?  1 am  willing  to  give 
this  money,  but  not  with  any  of  the  qualifications  or 
amendments  offered  here.  I am  willing  to  give  it 
with  a lair  understanding,  that  it  will  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  ibis  war.  There  must  be 
judgment  exercised  in  this  matter.  We  must  trust 
it  to  somebody.  The  President  is  the  responsible 
person,  rvbo  mutt  necessarily  commence  and  carry 
on  this  negotiation.  1 am  not  going  t j say  whether 
he  is  fit  or  unfit;  I have  no  right  to  say  so.  1 have 
always  entertained  habitual  respect  for  those  who 
fill  the  highest  offices  of  government,  and  will  not  be 
guilty  of  the  indecorum  ul  giving  any  opinion  of  my 
own.  I am  indebted  to  the  President  lor  many  of 
his  measures.  The  south  is  indebted  to  him.  i'lie 
constancy,  intrepidity,  and  firmness  which  tiie  Pre- 
sident displayed  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  dur 
ing  the  discussion  of  the  great  measure  of  tree  trade, 
have  laid  the  south  under  a lasting  debt  ol  gratitude 
to  him.  I have  none  of  the  leelingt  in  relation  to 
political  influences,  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  subject,  that  1 have  seen  manilesled  on 
ibis  floor.  A great  deal  bat  been  said  about  the 
Union  newspaper.  1 never  heard  such  a storm  in 
my  life.  [A  laugh.]  1 have  lived  long  enough  lo 
know  that  new  brush  always  burns  arid  leaves  the 
log  untouched.  [A  laugh.]  Why,  I cannot  tell 
wbat  it  all  means.  I owe  no  resentment,  and  I feel 
Bone.  When  I take  up  the  Union,  expecting  lo  find 
something  of  the  doings  of  congress,  lo!  I bud  noth- 
ing but  long  disquisitions  about  Ibe  liberty  of  the 
press,  very  eloquent,  perhaps,  but  at  indefinite  as  tha 


very  boundary  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  define 
[A  laugh  ] Mr.  President,  we  are  certainly  in  a 
difficult  position.  If  we  quit  the  war,  it  will  b*  ap- 
parently with  dishonor.  If  we  go  on  it  must  end  in 
mischief.  The  truth  is,  we  are  like  the  shepherd 
who  has  got  the  wolf  by  the  ears!  It  is  hazardous  to 
let  go — it  is  worse  to  hold  on.  [A  laugh.]  What 
to  do,  I can  scarcely  tell;  I can  do  no  more  than  offer 
my  suggestions,  1 shall  take  refuge  in  the  wisdom — 
the  moderation — the  firmness  of  senators  upon  this 
floor — (and  I hope  to  hear  them  all — when  I come  to 
give  my  final  vole,)  and  I appeal  to  them.  I have 
no  vanity,  and  so  far  as  regards  party  feeling,  none 
at  all.  I have  no  aspirations.  1 shall  not  profit  by 
the  iriumphg  of  any  one  party  in  the  United  Slates. 
1 have  ao  higher  ambition  than  with  fidelity  to  re- 
present in  part  the  stale  of  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  Corwin  rose  and  said:  Mr.  President — I do 
not  pretend  to  attempt  the  performance  of  a task  so 
futile  and  foolish  as  to  go  over  the  whole  field  of  dis- 
cussion which  this  subject  embraces.  It  has  already 
been  occupied  by  more  vigilant  and  stronger  hands 
than  mine.  All  that  I may  hope  will  be  lo  collect, 
here  and  there,  a sheaf  or  two,  before  the  harvest  be 
fully  gathered.  I rise,  Mr.  President,  and  have  soli- 
cited attention  to  the  senate  only  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  humble  task  of  presenting  to  the  body 
and  through  it,  if  possible,  to  the  particular  constitu- 
ents which  I represent,  some  reasons  that  have  im- 
pelled me  lo  occupy,  what  every  one  must  know,  in 
times  like  these,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a position 
not  desirable. 

I have  been  compelled,  Mr.  President,  from  con- 
scientious convictions  which  have  pressed  themselves 
upon  my  mind  from  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion— from  the  time  I received  the  president’s  mes- 
sage up  to  this  hour — to  give  certain  votes  upon  very 
important  measures  which  have  been  presented  lo 
the  senate,  which  separate  me  from  the  other  side 
of  the  senate,  with  whom  on  these  great  questions  1 
very  seldom  can  unite,  but  also  from  a majority  of 
those  gentlemen  belonging  lothe  same  political  pariy, 
of  which  1 suppose  I may  call  myself  a member — on 
this  side  of  the  house.  It  is  not  remai  kable,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, at  least  it  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  t > any 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  expressed  even  in  this  hall,  that  there 
should  be  a radical  difference  of  opinion  resulting 
out  of  that  variety  of  character,  and  that  diversity  in 
modes  of  thought  and  application  of  thought  lo  the 
business  of  lile,  which  at  least  in  the  slate  in  which 
we  at  present  find  mankind,  is  almost  a natural  ne- 
cessity. It  must,  however,  have  struck  every  one, 
sir,  as  a very  curious  fact  that  the  two  senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall,  in  looking  at  the  present 
aspect  ol  public  affairs,  should  entertain  such  singu 
larly  opposite  views.  The  profound  and  contempla- 
tive mind  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Calhoun]  in  looking  abroad  at  the  present  condition 
ol  the  republic,  could  see  nothing  all  around  him 
but  darkness,  and  doubt,  and  distrust,  and  fearful  ap- 
prehension, and  impenetrable  gloom;  while  to  the 
mind  ol  the  senator  from  Michigan-  (Mr.  Cass)  all 
was  briglii,  and  calm,  and  placid  sunshine,  and  pros- 
perous breezes  and  a smooth  sea-  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  this  diversity  of  opinion  19  found  lo  prevail 
in  minds  habituated  and  accustomed  lo  think  earnest- 
ly and  sincerely  upon  public  affairs,  it  will  present 
ilsell  to  every  bouy  as  requiring  in  him  who  is  lo 
determine  between  these  two  conflicting  opinions  all 
the  attention  winch  it  is  possible  lor  the  human  mind 
to  give  the  subject,  un-  cr  the  awful  responsibility 
which  rests  upou  every  man  in  determining  upon  a 
question  affecting  so  deeply  the  happiness  and  inter- 
ests of  so  many  millions  ol  human  beings. 

Now,  I wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  entertain 
those  placid  convictions  winch  appear  to  have  set- 
tled 011  the  mind  of  the  senator  Irom  Michigan,  rattier 
than  have  my  mind  disturbed,  as  it  has  been  common 
with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  by  visions  and 
prospects  ol  evil;  by  learlul  apprehensions  that  every 
step  we  are  now  taking  may  be  the  last  one  which 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  lake  in  our  career  and  in 
our  history  as  a tree  people;  and  1 am  the  less  in- 
clined lo  listen  lo  this  siren  sung  the  senator  Irom 
Michigan  lings  lohis  own  soul  m the  preieut  lear- 
lul aspect  ol  public  affairs,  because,  Mr.  President,  1 
have  heard  H belore  now! 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  condition  of  this 
country  two  or  thiee  years  ago,  when  the  other  ques- 
tion, which  was  but  the  prelude  and  precursor  lo 


the  one  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  discuss,  wa* 
before  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates,  and  anxiously 
attracted  the  aitenlion  of  the  whole  people  of  the  U. 
States — the  question  of  the  annexalion  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas,  but  recently  a portion  of  this  very 
Mexico  with  whom  we  are  now  at  war.  We  were 
told  then,  sir,  that  Texas  being  an  independent  repub- 
lic had  a right  lo  dispose  of  herself  in  whatever  way 
and  lo  whatever  end  and  purpose  she  pleased,  and 
the  parent  republic  of  Mexico  havinig  no  cause  to 
complain  would  uller  110  complaint  at  the  dispo- 
sition site  was  then  about  to  make  of  herself. 

We  were  told  that  war  with  Mexico  would 
not — could  not  ensue,  if  that  sti-p  should  be  taken 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  wero 
told  then,  as  we  are  told  now,  by  thp  senator  from 
Michigan,  that  all  was  calm— all  tfas  tranquil;  that 
as  tie  said  yesterday  the  sentinel  might  sleep  secure- 
ly on  his  lower;  that  all  would  be  peace,  arid  lhat  that 
step  could  in  no  sense  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  republic  of  Mexicu  and  the  re- 
public of  the  United  Stales.  We  were  a»ked  not  lo 
anticipate ‘.he  evil  which  was  to  Come,  just  as  the 
senator  from  Michigan  begged  us  lo  anticipate  uot 

evils  which  might  be  in  prospect  Delore  us  now 

‘•Sufficient  unlo  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,”  was 
then  the  song  by  which  the  advocates  ul  that  meas- 
ure sought  to  lull  into  tranquility,  or  into  apathy,  the 
excited  leelings  of  the  public  mind  iri  this  couiidy.” 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  day  lias  come,  as  was  liien 

predicted,  and  the  evil  predicted  has  come  with  it 

We  are  here,  sir,  now,  not  as  then  at  peace  wuh  the 
world— not  now  as  then  with  laws  that  brought  into 
your  treasury  everything  adequate  lo  its  wants— not 
now  as  then  free  Irom  debt  and  Ihe  apprehension  of 
debt  and  taxation,  its  necessary  consequence.  But  we 
are  here  wuh  a treasury  that  is  beggared;  that  lilts  up 
Us  imploring  hands  to  the  monopolists  and  capitalists 
of  the  country— mat  sends  out  its  notes  and  ‘-promises 
to  pay”  into  every  mart  and  market  m the  world;  Dig- 
ging lor  a pittance  Irom  every  hand  to  help  to  swell 
the  amount  now  necessary  to  extricate  us  Horn  a ar- 
inevitable  as  now  seems  it  was — from  that  very  act 
which  was  adopted  under  Such  Haltering  promises 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  President,  it  is  110  purpose  of 
mine  lo  arraign  the  conduct  ol  the  United  States  up- 
on lhat  occasion,  ft  is  110  purpose  of  mine  to  treat 
the  young  and  newly  adopted  sister— the  state  of 
I’exas — as  an  alien  stranger  in  this  laimly  of  repub- 
lics. 1 allude  to  this  only  to  show  how  little  1 chance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  those  lavorauie  anticipations  in 
which  genliemeu  indulge,  with  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences w tilth  may  flow  Irpm  measures  to  which 
mey  are  strongly  weJded,  either  by  leeiing  o-r  by 
piU'ijr  attachment.  ° J 

And  is  there  nothing  else,  Mr.  President  in  the 
history  ot  the  Iasi  year  to  jusliiy  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  m lhat  important  declaration  which 
he  made  the  other  day,  lhat  in  the  whole  history  of 
his  lile— comprising  the  most  everulul  periods  in 
the  history  ot  this  republic— there  had  never  been  a 
time  when  »o  much  danger  was  threatened  to  the  in- 
terests, happiness  arid  liberties  of  tiie  people  of  the  U 
S.  as  now?  Why,  sir,  il  any  one  would  sit  down  free 
irom  the  excitement,  tree  Irom  the  biases  consequent 
upon  a constant  intermingling  with  those  busied  in 
public  attain,  and  in  those  culm  and  sequestered  soli- 
tude where  thougfillul  men  indulge  memseives  in 
reflections  upon  passing  events,  and  look  over  the 
history  even  ot  the  last  year,  and  then  judging  from 
all  Ihe  examples  ol  lorrner  times— according  to  lhat 
wisdom  which  history  leaches  and  which  history 
alone  can  leach— of  what  has  happened.it  appear, 
to  me  that  he  would  say  lhat  this  republic,  boasting 
that  Us  liberties  are  stcured  and  the  various  (unc- 
tions ol  its  government  bound  up  m Ihe  chains  ol  • 
written  coiiniiiutioii,  lias  lorn  that  constitution  to  tat 
lers,  shattered  it  to  the  breeze,  and  resolved  itself 
into  that  old  and  much  abused  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, a mere  omnipotence  ol  parliament!  r 

No!  he  would  lather  find  in  the  events  of  the  last 
ten  months  or  the  last  year,  that  that  power  of  this 
government  which  was  evidently  intended  to  he  the 
condoning  power— H there  may  be  said  to  be  anr 
controlling  power  belonging  lo  a constitution  which 
so  diviued  out  and  paicelled  out  Its  powers  with  re 
lerence  lo  the  supremacy  ol  each  inns  own  sphere- 
bad  given  usell  up  a Voluntary  .lave  to  that  aiono 
widen,  by  the  Irameis  ol  Uie  constitution,  was  intent 
oed  lob.  lheuicie  executor  and  ministerial  oibcer 
to  he  will  oi  the  other.  Let  any  one  consider  ihe 
history  01  Ihe  senate  ol  ihe  Unned  Slates  Irom  the 
time  it  convened  last  year  lo  u,u  hour,  and  say  whe- 
Uiei  he  can  recognise  in  lhat  body  a component  part 
ol  Hie  tougiess  01  ihe  United  Sialea.  Would  not 
u“  Uc“‘6  mloruied  that  there  exists  a war 
With  a neigh  doling  republic— a War  which  has  laxed 
-11  die  hacai  energies  and  patriotism  ol  die  counlrv 
to  cany  it  forward  lor  u.e  u.l  ten  month,  make  the 
uaiuial  enquiry,  ‘‘Where  in  tue  journals  of  emigres* 
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•hall  I find  the  causes  of  this  war — to  what  record  of 
this  body  shall  1 go  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  has 
driven  this  peaceful,  this  happy  people  from  the 
great  pursuits  of  civil  life, to  rush  into  all  the  miseries 
of  war?  Let  me  see  these  causes,  for  I read  in  the 
constitution  of  this  government,  that  congress— com- 
posed of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives — 
alone,  congress  alone,  and  no  other  powfer,  under 
heaven,  can  ever  bring  upon  this  country  that  direst, 
worst  and  falalest  curse  of  humanity— war!  It  is  by 
their  will  alone,  that  that  curse  can  be  inflicted.  I 
•hall  find,  then,  somewhere  on  the  journals  of  con- 
gress a statement  of  the  causes  and  reasons  of  the 
war.” 

If  such  an  inquirer,  Mr.  President,  should  look 
into  the  archives  of  this  senate  or  into  the  archives 
of  the  house  of  representaves,  he  would  be  obliged 

to  go  away  and  tell  the  story  to  the  world,  that  it 

was  altogether  a mistake — that  there  could  be  no 
•uch  constitution  as  that,  for  in  the  journals  of  nei 
ther  house  could  he  find  an  act  of  the  legislature 
which  avowed  the  reasons  of  the  war — no  such  reso- 
lution solemnly  debated  and  solemnly  decided,  as- 
signing to  the  world — to  the  tribunal  of  Christendom 

the  reason  which  impelled  us  to  invoke  this  last 

and  fatalest  weapon  of  an  injured  people  for  the  re- 
dress of  its  wrongs. 

He  will  find  it  nowhere.  And  although  this  has 
been  the  condition  of  the  country  for  about  ten 
months,  it  is  a fact  undeniable,  and  history  must  so 
record  it,  that  up  to  about  five  days  ago,  there  has 
not  been  afforded  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
one  hour’s  discussion  of  the  reasons  of  this  war;  so 
that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  obliged  to 
•ay  that  up  to  this  hour  he  was  compelled  to  guess 
and  imagine  those  reasons.  How  has  this  war  come 
upon  us?  How  is  it  that  we  have  so  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  those  great  and  good  men  that  prescri- 
bed to  us  the  path  of  our  duty  in  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  acts,  which  a government  can  be  called 
upon  to  perform?  When  they  ceme  to  ascertain  and 
gx  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  various  functions 
of  the  government  which  they  intended  should  be  ster- 
nal and  immortal, in  writing  down  in  that  instrument, 
that  congress  alone  should  have  the  power  to  declare 
war,  they  but  consulted  in  that  instance,  a*  in  every 
other,  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  past. 

Whether  they  looked  to  the  level  despotisms  of 
the  ancient  Asiatic  world — whether  they  looked  to 
those  feudal  institutions  which  followed  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  this  power 
to  make  war  was  parcelled  out  in  a variety  of  hands; 
or  « hether  they  looked  to  the  stern  tyrannies  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  in  any  and  every  one  of  these  instances, 
they  would  have  found  that  the  war  making  power, 
being  in  the  hands  of  one  man — the  war  making 
power,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  the  des- 
pot, the  feudal  lord,  and  the  limited  monarch,  had 
been  found  in  hostility  to  the  rights,  and  destroying 
th«  lives  of  millions  of  theirsubjugaled  people,  in  all 
the  ages  of  the  world.  They  determined,  therefore, 
that  the  power  to  make  war  should  never  be  invest- 
ed in  the  hands  of  any  one  man.  They  declared 
that  it  should  be  with  the  sovereign  states  and  their 
representatives  alone,  to  say  whether  the  nation 
should  seek  this  last  appeal  for  the  redress  of  any 
injuries  of  which  it  might  have  reason  to  complain. 
Ttiey  provided,  however,  that  the  president  of  the 
United  Slates,  for  the  time  being  should  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  United  Stales. 

They  took  very  good  care  that  the  army  should  be 
exceedingly  small;  and  they  who  had  the  most  fear- 
ful apprehensions  of  investing  in  one  man  even  the 
power  to  command  this  army, always  inculcated  upon 
the  minds  of  every  one  the  necessity  of  keeping  that 
army  within  limits  just  as  small  as  the  necessity  of 
external  relations  of  the  country  would  possibly  ad- 
mit. It  has  happened,  Mr.  President,  that  when  a 
little  disturbance  on  your  Indian  frontier  took  place, 
congress  was  invoked  for  an  increase  of  your  mili- 
tary lorce.  Gentlemen  came  here  who  had  some 
partial  service  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. — 
They  tell  you  that  the  militia  of  the  country  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon — that  it  is  only  in  the  regular  ar- 
my of  the  United  States  that  you  are  to  find  th«  men 
competent  to  fight  the  battles  of  tfee  country;  and 
from  time  to  time  when  that  necessity  has  seemed  to 
• rise,  forgetting  this  old  doctrine,  that  a large  stan- 
ding army  in  lime  of  peace  was  always  dangerous  to 
human  liberty,  we  have  increased  that  army  Irons 
■ix  thousand  up  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men;  and 
the  other  day, — Mr.  President,  lh*  other  day, — we 
have  given  ten  regiments  more;  and  for  not  giving 
it  in  the  quick  time  demanded  by  our  master,  th» 
commander-in-chief,  some  minion — 1 know  not  who, 
for  1 have  not  looked  into  this  matter  until  this  morn- 
jpg — feeding  upon  the  fly  blown  remnants  that  fall 
into  executive  shambles  and  lie  putrifymg  there,  has 
denounced  us  as  Mexicans,  and  called  the  American 
republic  to  take  notice  that  there  was  in  the  senate 


of  the  United  States  a body  of  men  chargeable  with 
incivism — Mexicans  in  heart — traitors  ta  the  the 
United  States! 

I trust,  Mr.  President,  that  our  master  will  be  ap- 
peased by  the  facility  with  which,  immediately  after 
that  rebuke  of  his  minion,  the  senate  acted  upon  the 
bill  and  gave  him  the  army  which  he  required.  I 
trust  that  he  will  now  forget  that  law  which,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  ai  my  of  the  U.  S.  and  president 
of  this  great  North  American  republic,  for  the  lime 
being,  he  promulgated  to  use  his  own  language  in  the 
message  and  commands  which  he  was  pleased  to  de- 
liver at  the  opening  of  this  session,  to  his  faithfnl  and 
humble  servitors  in  both  branches  of  the  American 
congress,  admonishing  us  that  we  would  be  consid- 
ered as  giving  “aid  and  comfort”  to  his  enemy — not 
ours! — his — if  one  word  ahould  be  said  unfavorable 
to  ihe  motives  which  might  have  brought  the  royal 
will  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  precipitate  this 
republic  in  a war  with  Mexico!  I trust  his  majesty,  in 
consideration  of  our  faithful  services  in  augmenting 
the  forces  of  the  republic  agreeably  to  the  commands 
which  we  have  received  from  the  throne,  will  induce 
him  to  relax  a little  when  he  comes  to  execute  that 
Jaw  of  treason,  upon  one  at  least  so  humble  as  my- 
self! I do  not  remember,  Mr.  President — yeu  re- 
member, Mr.  President — your  recollection  of  history 
will  furnish  you  with  a case  which,  I think,  operates 
in  my  favor  in  a question  of  that  sort. 

Some  lime  in  the  history  of  the  royal  Tudors  in 
England,  when  a poor  Englishman,  for  differing  from 
his  majesty,  or  her  majesty,  on  some  subject — it 
might  be  lor  religious  faith — was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered  and  emboweled,  out  of  special 
grace,  in  a particular  case,  where  penitence  was  ex- 
pressed, the  hangman  was  admonished  to  give  the 
culprit  time  to  choke  before  he  began  to  chop  up 
his  limbs  and  take  out  his  bowels. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I have  already  stated  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  occupy  the  senate  with  a discussion 
of  those  varieties  of  topics  which  naturally  force 
themselves  upon  my  attention  in  considering  this 
subject.  It  must  have  occurred  to  every  body  how 
utterly  impotent  the  congres  of  the  United  Stales 
now  is  for  any  purpose  whatever  hut  that  of  yielding 
to  the  president  every  demand  which  he  mokes  for 
man  and  money,  unless  they  assume  that  only  po- 
sh ion  which  is  left — that  which  in  the  history  of 
other  countries  in  limes  favorable  to  human  liberty, 
has  been  so  olien  resorted  to  as  a check  upon  arbi- 
trary power — withholding  that  money,  refusing  to 
grant  the  services  of  those  men  when  demanded  for 
purposes  which  the  seriate  ol  the  United  Slates  do 
not  deem  to  be  proper. 

1 w ill  ask  any  senator  here  to  furnish  me  with  any 
means  of  escaping  irom  tlie  prosecution  of  this  war 
lor  an  hundred  years  to  come,  if  it  so  please  the 
presiuentol  ttie  United  Stale*  to  occupy  tins  while. 
Ho  lor  that  lime!  furnish  me  with  any  possibility 
ol  getting  away  Iroiu  this  war,  conceding  to  him,  as 
you  have,  the  power  to  command  your  army  when- 
ever he  pleases — and  in  the  mauner  lhat  he  pleases, 
and  then  granting  to  the  administration,  as  you  call 
it — the  president — every  dollar  in  money,  and  it 
need  be,  every  able  bouied  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  m the  United  Stales  to  prosecute  that  war — tell 
me,  you  who  say  that  being  in  a war.  and  conceding, 
as  she  constitution  has  conceded  to  the  president,  the 
power  to  coinuiaml  your  armies  in  the  field,  to  send 
them  as  he  pleases — to  Monterey,  to  Mexico,  to 
Yucatan,  to  Panama,  to  China,  if  you  please — under 
the  penalty  too  of  death  denounced  upon  the  officers 
that  shall  disobey  that  command — give  him  that  pow- 
er, then  concede  it  to  be  duty  of  congress — being 
thus  engaged  without  your  consent  at  first,  without 
appealing  to  you  to  give  him  that  power — to  leave 
to  him  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  and  as  many 
men  and  as  much  money  as  may  gratily  to  the  full 
his  schemes  of  ambition  or  avarice,  or  whatever 
else  you  attribute  to  him,  and  then  tell  me,  what 
is  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  but  one  ol 
the  blankest,  levelest,  most  odious  and  most  hateful 
despotisms  that  it  has  ever  pleased  a merciful  God 
to  allow  a nation  to  be  afflicted  with,  on  the  lace  of 
the  earth? 

I have  looked  at  this  subject  w ith  a painful  endea- 
vor to  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  possible,  that  it  was 
my  duly  as  a senator  of  the  United  States,  finding 
the  country  in  war,  to  “fight  it  out,”  as  we  aay,  in 
the  common  and  popular  phrase  of  the  limes  to  a 
just  and — honorable  peace.  I could  very  easily  con- 
cede that  to  be  my  duty  if  I found  my  counLry  en- 
gaged in  a juit  war — in  a war  necessary  to  protect 
that  fancied  honor  of  which  yeu  talk  so  much.  I 
should  have  some  apology  m the  judgment  of  my 
countrymen,  in  the  determination  of  my  conscience, 
and  in  an  appeal  which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us 
must  soon  be  required  to  make  before  a tribunal, 
where  this  vaunted  honor  of  the  republic,  1 fear 
me,  will  gain  but  little  credit  as  a defence  to  any  act 


that  we  may  tie  guilty  of  here  in  the  aenate  of  tha 
United  States. 

But  when  I am  asked  to  say  that  I will  prosecute 
a war,  1 cannot  answer  that  question  yea  or  nay, 
until  I have  determined  whether  that  was  a neces- 
sary war,  and  1 cannot  determine  whether  it  waa 
necessary  until  I know  how  it  was  that  my  country 
was  involved  in  it. 

And  it  is  to  that  particular  point,  Mr.  President 

without  reading  documents,  but  referring  to  a few 
facts  which  I understand  not  to  be  denied  on  either 
side  of  this  chamber — that  I wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  senate,  and  so  far  as  may  be 
that  any  of  the  humble  and  honest  constituents 
whom  1 represent  here.  I know,  Mr.  President,  the 
responsibility  which  I assume  in  undertaking  to  de- 
termine that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
done  a great  wrong  to  the  country,  whose  honor  and 
whose  interest  he  was  required  to  protect.  1 know, 
Mr.  President  the  denunciations  which  await  even 
so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  when  he  shall 
dare  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  that  high  power 
— that  idol  god — which  the  people  of  this  country 
have  made  themselves  and  called  a president. 

But  it  is  my  very  humility  which  makes  me  bold. 
I know,  sir,  that  he  who  was  told  in  olden  time,  how 
to  govern  a turbulent  people,  was  advised  to  cut  off 
the  tallest  heads.  Maine  will  escape!  Still,  holding 
a seat  here,  Mr.  President,  and  finding  it  written  in 
the  constitution  of  my  country,  that  1 had  the  power 
to  grant  to  the  president,  at  his  bidding  or  not,  as  I 
pleased  men  and  money,  I did  conceive  that  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  ascertain  whether  the  president’s 
request  was  a reasonable  one — whether  the  presi- 
dent wanted  these  men  and  this  money  lor  a 
proper  and  laudable  purpose  or  not;  and  with  these 
old-fashioned  ideas — quite  as  unpopular,  I say,  on 
this  side  of  the  chamber  as  we  find  them  to  be  on  the 
other— I set  myself  to  this  painful  investigation, 
and  I found  not  quite  enough  along  with  me  to  save 
the  city  as  in  olden  time— (A  laugh.) 

There  were  not  five  of  us,  only  three!  (A  laugh.) 

I looked  around,  and  as  allusion  w as  made  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan  yesterday  in  a very  singualr 
and  conspicuous  manner  to  a book  that  we  read  in 
the  Old  Testament,  by  name,  Job,  in  my  desolation, 
finding  myself  only  with  two  other  men  on  this  im- 
portant question,  I did  go  that  book  to  see  if  I could 
not  find  some  consolation  in  my  despair;  and  when 
these  votes  were  called  and  1 was  compelled  to  se- 
parate myself  from  all  around  me,  1 could  have  cri- 
ed as  did  the  man  of  Uz,  in  his  affliction  in  the  ol- 
den lime — “What  limes  my  friends  waxed  warm, 
they  vanish!”  (A  laugh.)  While  it  is  hot  they 
are  consumed  out  of  their  places!”  (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Well,  1 could  not  leave  the  position  in  which  it  had 
pleased  the  slate  ol  Ohio  tu  place  me,  and  J return- 
ed again  and  again  lo  the  original  and  primary  and 
important  inquiry — how  is  n that  my  country  is  in- 
volved in  this  war?  1 look  lo  the  piesiuent’s  account 
of  it,  and  he  tells  me  it  was  a war  tor  the  delenceof 
the  territory  of  the  United  Stales.  1 found  it  writ- 
ten in  that  message,  Mr.  President,  that  this  war  was 
not  sought  nor  torced  upon  Mexico  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  1 shall  make  no  question  of  his- 
tory, of  the  truth  of  history  with  my  master,  the 
commander-in-chief,  upon  that  particular  proposi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  1 could  verify  every  word 
that  he  thus  utters.  Sir,  1 know  that  ihe  people  of 
the  United  Stales  neither  sought  nor  forced  Mexico 
into  this  war;  and  yet  I know  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  w ith  tiie  command  61  your  stan- 
ding army,  did  seek  that  war,  and  that  he  forced 
war  upon  Mexico.  1 am  not  about  to  afflict  the 
senate  with  a detail  ol  testimony  on  that  point. — 

1 will  simply  state  facts  which  no  man  in  America 
will  deny. 

One  of  these  facts,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  That  in 
the  year  ol  grace,  1836,  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
was  fought.  Does  any  body  deny  lhat?  No  one 
here  will  doubt  that  fact.  The  result  of  lhat  battle 
was  that  a certain  district  of  country  calling  itself 
Texas,  made  itself  a free  add  independent  repub- 
lic. I hope  the  senate  will  pardon  me  for  uttering  a 
thought  or  two  which  strike  me  just  now  while  I see 
the  senator  from  Texas — the  leader  of  the  men  who 
achieved  lhat  victory — before  me.  1 wish  lo  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  great  glory — the  historical 
renown  lhat  is  to  come  lo  the  people  of  U.  Slates 
by  the  victories  which  she  shall  obtain  over  tha 
arms  and  forces  of  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

I suppose,  Mr.  President,  like  all  other  boys,  in  my 
early  youth,  whom  I had  an  opportunity  ol  looking 
at  a book  called  history,  those  which  spoke  of  bloo- 
dy battles  and  desolating  wars,  were  most  likely  to 
attract  my  attention,  and  with  very  limited  meana 
of  ascertaining  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  nevertheless  has  impressed  itself  very 
vividly  upon  my  mind  that  there  hare  been  great 
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wars,  and,  as  the  old  maxim  has  it,  very  many  brave  i 
men,  even  before  Agamemnon.  (A  laugh  ) 

There  have  been  generals  before  the  senator  from 
Texas,  who  fought  well.  (A  laugh.)  Men  have  done 
valiantly  on  the  battle-fields  before  Taylor  went  to 
Monterey;  a few — one  or  two  I recollect — not  par- 
ticular friends  of  mine,  Mr.  President,  although  they 
were  friends  of  my  family,  descended,  some  of  them, 
from  the  same  English  ancestry — at  all  events  from 
Noah,  to  whom  »e  all  claim  a very  close  and  kin- 
dred relation.  But  I confess  I am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  men  acquainted  wilh  the  history  of  man- 
kind— men  oho  know  Dial  war  has  been  the  trade  of 
b&ibarotis  and  civilized  men  for  six  thousand  years, 
piompled  by  ihose  noble  insiincls  which  the  senator 
from  Michigan  speaks  about — who  know  that  the 
fiist  man  born  was  a hero  of  the  very  first  magnitude, 
he  killed  his  brother,  (a  laugh,)  he  beat  out  bis 
brains  with  a club;  it  was  in  a dispute  Mr.  President, 
about  the  division  ot  power  and  patronage  between 
them — 1 am  surprised,  sir,  that  wilh  all  this  history 
of  mankind,  grave  senators,  gray  headed  men,  free 
fiom  tbe  ardor  and  natural  aspirations  of  youth  and 
youDg  men,  all  unite  in  one  great  hallelujah  and 
symphony  of  praise  to  the  great  and  illustrious  deeds 
of  war  that  have  occurred  and  that  have  shed  such 
imperishable  renown  upon  the  banner  and  the  prow- 
ess of  this  republic  of  ours  in  this  conflict  with  what 
one  would  suppose  from  all  this,  must  be  a powerful 

and  almost  unconquered  and  unconquerable  foe. 

Mr.  President,  twenty  millions  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race — that  indomitable  race,  that  have  gone  about 
the  woild  robbing  it  wherever  they  settled — now  set 
Uiemselves  up  as  gatniniiig  a very  great  reputation 
in  history  for  doing — what?  For  gaining  three  vic- 
tories in  three  battles  wilh  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
who,  in  the  year  1836,  was  conquered  and  bereft  ol 
a territory  as  large  as  the  whole  empire  of  France 
by  a command  ol  seven  hundred  men  under,  ihe  hon- 
orable senator  from  Texas,  coining  from  about  ten 
thousand  people  gaihered  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union,  who  had  a few  months  before  set  themselves 
down  in  the  republic  of  Texas!  1 expect  this  will 

be  a very  glorious  chapter  in  your  history won’t 

it?  (A  laugh.)  After  the  senator  from  Texas  had 
met  this  loe  in  deadly  conflict — and  waged  war  w ith 
them — in  stricken  battle  had  conquered  the  whole 
nation— and  captured  their  president  and  comman- 
der of  their  army,  losing  three  men  on  the  field  of 

battle  ai  d iw  u others  w bo  died  of  their  wounds 

that’s  tbe  history  of  that  wai! — alter  such  a conflict 
a*  that  with  the  icpubiic  of  Mexico,  i do  think  it 
becomes  the  martial  aspirations  of  this  great  repub- 
lic of  the  United  Stales  to  « ish  to  measure  arms 
with  this  uncoiiijUtr  .ble  set  in  Mexico! 

Why,  sn,  must  not  this  melancholy  affair  excite 
the  ridicule,  nay,  it  must  excite  the  contempt  of  eve- 
ry man  acquainted  wilh  the  history  of  the  wars  ol 
the  world?  Ido  not  deny  to  those  gallant  men  that 
have  gone  into  that  country,  personal  bravery  equal 
to  troops  of  aDy  land,  or  any  kind,  any  where  enga- 
ged in  this  work  of  butchering.  1 do  not  believe 
that  we  are  less  capable  in  the  business  of  destruc- 
tion, tnan  any  othei  people  that  ever  lived,  I do  not 
believe  we  are  less  willing  on  the  slightest  pretext 
to  cut  tbe  throat  of  any  oilier  man.  I believe  that 

we  possess  all  that  capacity  in  the  highest  degree 

1 see  examples  of  it  before  me,  in  this  very  war  in 
which  we  aie  engaged. 

Well,  the  republic  of  Texas,  having  established 
its  independence  by  that  battle,  in  due  time,  after 
seven  or  eight  years,  came  to  the  sister  republic  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  asked  to  sink  Us  sovereignty 
and  become  one  of  the  sister  republics  of  the 
United  States— and  now  our  president  has  informed 
us  at  tbe  opening  of  the  session,  that  with  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  preserve  pacific  relations  with  Mex- 
ico (?)  he  has  been  compelled  to  this  war.  I was 
happy  to  hear  the  senator  from  Michigan,  say  yes- 
teiday,  that  nothing  could  justify  the  war  but  the 
defence  of  the  honor  or  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  the  president  has  informed  you  that  in  defence 
of  the  boundaries  of  your  republic — of  one  of  the 
the  slates  of  your  republic — he  ha3  been  forced  into 
this  war.  Now  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  these 
tw  o hostile  republics,  as  it  nasatllie  lime  when 

this  battle  of  Ban  Jacinto  was  fought as  it  was  at 

the  lime  when  the  union  of  these  two  republics  took 
place  cantraiy  to  the  will  of  Mexico  wilh  whom  we 
are  now  at  war. 

Every  one  can  feel,  if  he  but  examine  his  own  bo- 
som lor  a moment,  what  must  have  been  trie  senti- 
ment of  a citizen  ol  the  Mexican  republic  at  tbe 
tims  when,  by  the  valor  of  the  troops  they  fought, 

they  w ere  dolealed  upon  the  field  of  San  Jacinto - 

Tbe  republic  ol  Mexico  w as  deprived,  as  1 believe, 
ol  about  a lout  ih  ol  tier  territory,  it  is  in  vain  for  you, 
Mr.  President,  or  lor  any  other  man,  to  say  that  a 
Mexican  would  nut  leel  lor  the  dismemberment  ol 
bis  country,  just  as  you  would  feel  for  thv  dismern- 


| berment  of  your  republic.  There  is  not  a race  — not 
a people  extant  in  any  part  of  the  earth — in  any  or- 
ganized, or  social,  or  consistent  form  of  society, 
which  has  so  uniformly  adhered,  pertinaciously,  to 
the  possession  of  every  inch  ol  soil  that  they  could 
claim  as  their  country,  as  this  very  Mexican — tnis 
very  Spanish — this  very  Indian  race  in  that  coun- 
try. So  strongly  is  that  principle  implanted  in  that 
half  savage  and  half  civilized  Mexican,  that  it  has 
become  wilh  him  a sentiment  rising  to  fanaticism 
in  his  bosom. 

So  deeply  has  it  impressed  itself  upon  them,  that 
it  has  become  incorporated  in  the  written  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic,  that  not  an  inch  of  the  soil  of 
the  republic  ever  should  be  alienated;  but  that  it 
shall  remain  whole  and  and  entire  as  long  as  the  re- 
public endures — that  if  one  of  the  members  be  struck 
off,  death  must  ensue,  unless  that  member  be  reuni- 
ted to  the  republic.  Well,  then,  wilh  such  a people, 
not  likeyou  as  you  fondly  boast  yourselves — highly 
civilized,  highly  reasoning  and  highly  philosophical 
— but  a people  who  have  the  barbarism  of  the  old 
ages,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sentiment  of  patrio- 
tism incorporated  upon  it,  making  it  stronger  than 
life  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  Mexican — what  must 
have  been  tbe  feeling  when  they  learned  that  at  the 
battle  of  Sail  Jacinto  there  were  but  seventy  five 
Mexicans  in  the  ranks  of  the  conquering  army,  and 
that  every  other  man  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  who  fought  the  battle  and  dismembered  the 
republic  and  became  masters  oue-fourlti  of  its  soil, 
had  but  tecently  gone  armed,  equipped,  led  and  fur- 
nished by  the  United  Slates  of  North  America  to  do 
lhal  very  work!  I don’t  know  that  the  republic  ol 
Mexico  had  any  right  to  make  war  upon  you,  be- 
cause your  citizens  chose  to  seek  their  fortunes  upon 
the  fields  of  Texas.  1 do  not  know  whether  she  tiad 
any  cause  to  complain  when  you  permitted  your  citi 
zens  to  march  in  battalions  and  regiments  Irom  your 
shores  lor  the  avowed  purpose  of  stirring  up  insur- 
rection in  a neighboring  republic — I know  that  it  did 
not  produce  a rupture  at  that  lime,  although  1 re- 
member well  the  negotiation  which  took  place  be- 
tween your  minister  and  theirs  on  that  very  subject. 
I remember  that  you  made  a public  proclamation; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  your  citizens  went  there  armed; 
and  therefore  we  all  know,  that  it  is  against  this 
Anglo  Saxon,  North  American  race— that  the  pre- 
judice and  feelings  ot  Mexico  have  been  excited  to 
tne  highest  poiBt.  What  would  be  the  feelings  in 
the  breast  of  any  man  here  if  people  of  Canada, 
with  the  connivance  or  permission  of  the  crown  of 
England,  had  permitted  their  inhabitants  to  arm 
ihemselves — or  it  might  be,  had  permitted  regiments 
of  trained  and  mercenary  troops  stationed  there  to 
come  upon  the  sta'e  of  New  Yoik  and  excite  an  in- 
surrection there — to  tell  the  people  of  New  York 
that  the  crown  of  England  was  the  natural  and  pa- 
ternal government  of  the  people  that  desired  to  be 
happy — that  the  government  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  Slates  was  factious  and  degraded — that  hu 
man  nature  withered  under  it,  and  that  it  was  only 
under  the  Lion  of  England,  rampant  upon  his  field 
of  gold,  and  not  under  the  blackguard  Eagle  that  any 
honorable  gentleman  desired  to  be  protected  and  to 
fight! 

If,  sir,  I say  old  mother  England  had  sent  her  chil- 
dren forward  to  you  with  such  a purpose  and  mes- 
sage as  that,  and  had  severed  the  state  of  New  York 
from  you,  and  then,  for  some  difficulty  about  ihe 
boundary  along  between  it  and  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  running  up  some  little  tide  creek  here, 
and  going  off  a iitlfe  degree  or  two  there,  should 
have  said,  “We  have  a dispute  about  this  boundary; 
we  have  some  40,000  regular  troops  planted  upon 
the  boundary,  aud  I wish  you  to  understand  that  1 
I am  very  strong — that  1 have  not  only  thirty  milli- 
ons of  people  upon  the  island  of  England — of  Great 
Britain — that  own  my  sovereign  sway — but  away 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  right  under  you, 
there  the  lion  of  England  commands  the  obedience 
of  a hundred  and  twenty  millions.  It  becomes  you, 
struggling  Democrats,  away  here  in  this  new  world, 
to  be  a little  careful  how  you  treat  wilh  me.  You 
are  not  Celts  exactly — you  are  Anglo  Saxons;  but 
you  are  degenerate,  an  alien,  a sort  of  bastard  race. 
1 have  taken  your  New  York;  1 will  have  your  Mas- 
sachusetts.” All  Ibis  is  suumilled  to  the  American 
senate,  and  we  are  gravely  discussing  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Would  we  be  likely  to  ratify  a treaty  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  crown  of  England,  permit 
ling  New  York  to  become  a part  of  ttie  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown  of  England? 

I should  like  to  hear  my  colleague  (Mr.  Allen) 
speak  to  such  a question  as  that.  (A  laugh.)  1 
should  like  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  democracy  that 
you  talk  about  called  upon  to  utter  its  tones  on  a 
question  like  tbal.  ll  lie  who  last  year  was  so  pain- 
ed lest  an  Auierican  citizen  away — God  knows 
where! — in  some  latitude  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 


tains— should  be  obedient  to  British  law — if  he  whose 
patriotic  and  republican  apprehension  was  so  pain- 
fully excited  lest  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial 
by  jury — which  every  Englishman  carries  with  him 
as  his  breeches  pocket  wherever  he  goes — should  be 
made  to  bear  upon  an  American  citizen — were  call- 
ed upon  to  speak  upon  such  a proposition  as  that 
which  I have  supposed,  I should  certainly  like  to 
hear  how'  he  would  receive  it.  Yet  the  question  br- 
ing reversed  that  is  precisely  the  condition  in  which 
Mexico  stood  toward  you  the  day  after  San  Jacinto 
was  fought.  With  all  that,  we  did  well  all  lhat  we 
did.  Then  we  send  our  people  to  Texas.  They 
went  after  liberty  they  say!  [A  laugh.]  They  could 
not  have  it  at  home! 

I remember  it  well.  They  went  to  Texas  to  fight 
for  their  rights.  They  could  not  fight  for  them  in 
their  own  country.  Well,  they  fought  for  their 
rights.  They  conquered  the  n!  They  conquered  a 
peace.  (Laughter.)  They  were  your  citizens — not 
Mexicans.  They  were  recent  emigrants  to  that 
country.  Ttiey  went  there  for  the  very  purpose  of 
seizing  on  that  country,  arid  making  it  a free  and  in- 
dependent Republic,  witti  the  view,  as  some  of  them 
said,  of  bringing  it  into  the  American  confederacy  in 
due  time.  Is  this  poor  Celtic  . brother  of  yours  in 
Mexico — is  the  Mexican  man  sunk  so  low  lhat  he 
cannot  hear  what  tills  the  mouth  and  ear  of  rumor  all 
over  Ibis  country?  He  knows  that  this  is  the  settled 
purpose  ol  some  of  your  people.  He  knows  that 
your  avarice  has  fixed  his  eagle  glance  on  tTieae  rich 
acres  in  Mexico, and  lhat  your  proud  power  counted 
the  number  that  could  be  brought  against  you,  and 
tbal  your  avarice  and  your  power  together  marched 
on  to  the  subjugation  of  the  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  republic  ol  Mexico,  and  took  it  from  her.  They 
knew  this,  and  knowing  it,  what  must  have  been  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  tells  you  lhat  wilh  such 
a people — wilh  a people  at  least  in  their  own  opinion 
so  deeply  injured  by  us,  as  were  these  Mexicans — he 
entertained  that  divine  benevolent  sentiment — a de- 
sire to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  republic 
of  Mexico! 

This  republic  of  Texas  comes  under  the  govern- 
ment ol  the  United  States,  and  it  happens  that  the 
minister  resident  at  your  court — and  it  is  a pretty 
respectable  court,  Mr.  President — we  have  some- 
thing of  a king — not  lor  file  it  is  true,  but  a quadren- 
nial sort  of  a monarch,  who  does  very  tnucli  as  he 
pleases — the  minister  resident  at  lhal  court  of  yours 
stated  at  tbe  time  that  this  revolted  province  of  Tex- 
as was  claimed  by  Mexico,  and  that  if  you  received 
it  as  one  of  the  sovereign  slates  ot  this  Union,  right 
or  wrong — it  was  impossible  to  reason  wilh  this  peo- 
ple about  it — they  would  consider  it  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility. Did  you  consult  the  national  feeling  of  Mexi- 
co then? 

Not  at  all.  You  spurned  it  away  as  a weak  and  triv- 
ial thing,  whose  complaints  you  would  not  even  hear; 
aud  when  she  murmured  in  humble  suppliancy  and 
begged  oi  you  not  to  do  this,  which  must  disturb  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  two  countries,  while  she 
was  at  the  same  lime  acknowledging  her  debts  to 
your  citizens,  and  agreeing  to  the  award  of  your 
commissioners,  who  had  given  to  them  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  money,  to  be  paid  out  of  her  treasu- 
ry, and  which  could  be  got  only  by  forced  loans  from 
her  own  citizens.  She  begged  of  you,  while  doing 
all  this,  not  to  enter  on  this  new  plan,  but  to  let  this 
republic  of  Texas  alone — if  independent,  to  let  her 
enjoy  her  independence — if  free,  to  let  her  enjoy  un- 
mixed freedom  calmly  and  securely,  as  she  said  she 
could,  in  defiance  of  Mexico.  But  you  said  “No!  I 
will  strengthen  mine  own  arm  by  uniting  to  this  body 
of  tiie  United  Stales  lhal  which  has  been  severed 
from  yours  by  citizens  of  this  country.  I will  lake 
Texas  mto  tbe  Union!  1 will  throw  the  political 
shield  of  my  institutions  around  her  liberties,  and  the 
sword  of  my  power  around  her  rights,  and  there  it 
shall  stand  as  lhat  which  guarded  Eden,  turning  eve- 
ry way.” 

That’s  the  way  you  threatened  Mexico.  Her  mi- 
nister, in  spile  of  his  remonstrance,  failing,  leaves 
tnis  country.  He  leaves,  telling  you  lhal,  because 
you  bad  bruugiu  yourselves  into  Inis  hostile  relation 
to  Ibis  country,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain 

at  your  court  as  accredited  envoy  extraordinary. 

Well,  what  did  you  do?  Alter  some  time  you  were 
told  that  it  is  likely  tbe  republic  of  Mexico  will  re- 
ceive Irom  you,  it  you  will  condescend  to  send  him, 
an  ambas  ador  to  treat  ol  Ibis  question  of  boundary 
between  Texas  and  the  Unileu  States.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  w hat  bid  it  become  the  great  people  ol  the 
United  Stales  to  do  when  that  proffer  Was  made  by 
Ibis  weak,  degraded,  Coiileinpliole,  and  contemned 
Mexico?  Why,  your  minister  goes  there — a minis- 
ter of  ihe  hrsl  grade — just  as  though  all  your  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  were  ol  ttie  most  pacific  charac- 
ter! A man  then  trembling  on  the  loitering 
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throne  of  some  faction  which  he  represented,  says  to 
your  minister,  “In  God’s  name  delay  this  mission! — 
Don’t  ask  to  be  received!  If  we  receive  a minister 
from  the  United  States  to  treat  with  us  on  this  thing, 
we  should  be  dethroned,  lose  our  power,  and  you 
will  entirely  fail  in  your  object!” 

What  does  your  minister  do?  They  tell  him  at  the 
game  lime,  “Come  in  the  character  of  a commission 
er  to  treat  about  the  question  of  boundary  and  you 
may  be  received. ’’  I speak,  Mr.  President,  in  gene- 
ra) terms  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Slidell 
and  the  Mexican  official  at  that  time  whoever  he 
was.  What  does  your  President  do?  Oh!  his  heart 
panting  for  peace — desiring  above  all  things  lo  treat 
these  despised  Mexicans  in  such  a way  that  not  a 
shadow  of  complaint  can  rest  on  their  minds — he 
says,  you  shall  receive  me  as  a minister.  1 will  not 
come  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner.  You  shall 
receive  me  a»  if  there  was  no  cause  of  quarrel  be- 
tween you  and  the  United  States,  or  we  wont  treat 
at  all.  Now,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  North 
American  republic — has  it  coi  e to  this — I ask  of  the 
peace  loving  people  of  the  United  States — I ask  of 
the  philosophic  and  reflecting  men  of  the  United 
States — 1 ask  of  the  mothers  of  this  republic  if  they 
are  willing  that  their  sons  should  pour  out  their  life 
blood  on  the  parched  sands  of  Mexico,  and  heap  up 
the  graves  of  two  thousand  men  along  this  river,  dy- 
ing with  diseases,  simply  because  your  President 
would  not  name  Mr.  John  Slidell  “commissioner,” 
but  mifst  call  him  “minister  plenipotentiary  and  en- 
voy extraordinary  to  Mexico?”  Mr.  President,  are 
we  to  force  ourselves  into  good  society  abroad  ? (A 
laugh.)  Gentlemen  du  not  act  that  way  in  the  west, 
Mr.  President!  We  don’t  fight  because  somebody 
don’t  choose  to  admit  us  into  his  society  there  (a 
laugh;)  nor  do  Christian  men,  Mr.  President,  fight  for 
that  reason. 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1845.  Mr.  Slidell 
writes  home  that  if  some  military  demonstration 
should  be  made,  perhaps  he  would  be  received  as 
John  Slidell,  “minister  plenipotentiary  and  .envoy 
extraordinary.”  Mr.  Slidell  invokes  the  military 
po  er  of  the  United  Slates  and  says,  “Make  a war 
like  demonstration  on  these  men,  and  perhaps  1 shall 
be  acci  edited  and  received.”  The  President  and 
Secretary  accordingly  send  your  army  lo  the  confines 
of  Mexico.  There  lies  the  little  piece  of  territory 
out  ol  which,  Mr.  Pre-ideut,  all  ihis  war  has  arisen! 
Now  1 should,  but  1 would  not  stale  any  disputable 
fact.  It  is  known  to  every  man  who  h .*  looked  into 
this  subject,  that  a revolutionary  government  can 
claim  no  jurisdiction  anywhere  when  it  has  not  de- 
fined and  exeri  ised  its  power  with  tne  sword,  ll 
was  utterly  indifferent  lo  Mexico  and  the  world, 
what  legislative  enactments  Texas  made.  Sue  ex- 
tended tier  revolutionary  government  and  her  re'tb 
lutlonary  dominion  not  one  inch  beyond  Hie  extent 
to  which  she  had  carried  the  power  of  Texas  in  op 
positiun  to  the  power  of  Mexico. 

It  is  tberelore  a m re  question  of  fact— and  how 
will  it  be  pretended  that  ilial  country  lying  oetween 
the  Nueces  and  the  D-  I Norte,  to  winch  your  army 
was  ordered  and  of  which  it  took  possession,  was  sub 
ject  to  Texan  law  and  not  Mexican  la..?  Why, 
what  did  your  General  find  there?  What  did  lie 
write  home?  Do  you  hear  of  trial  by  jury  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande — of  Anglo  Saxons  mak- 
ing cotton  there  with  llieir  negroes?  No!  You  hear 
of  Mexicans  residing  peacelully  there;  but  fleeing 
from  their  colluii-fields  at  the  approach  of  your  ar- 
my  no  slaves  there,  for  it  had  been  a decree  of  the 

Mexican  government, years  ago,  that  no  slaves  should 
exist  there,  if  there  were  a Texas  population  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  why  did  not  Ge- 
neral Taylor  hear  something  ol  those  Texans  hail- 
ing the  advent  ol  the  American  army  coining  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  ravages  ol  the  Mexicans  and 
the  more  murderous  onslaughts  of  the  neighboring 
savages? 

Do  you  hear  any  thing  of  that?  No!  On  th#  con- 
trary the  population  lied  Iron)  their  homes  at  the  ap- 
proach ot  your  army!  In  God’s  name,  1 wish  lo 
know  if  It  lias  come  to  this,  that  when  an  American 
army  goes  to  protect  American  citizens  on  American 
territory,  they  flee  from  it  as  it  from  the  most  barbar- 
ous enemy?  Yet  such  is  the  ridiculous  assumption 
of  those  who  pretend  that  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  your  arms  took  possession,  there 
were  Texan  population  — Texan  power — Texan  laws 
American  United  States  power  and  law!  No,  Mr. 

President when  1 see  that  stated  in  an  Executive 

document— written  by  the  finger  of  a President  of 
the  United  Stales— and  wtien  you  read  in  those  do- 
cuments, w itli  which  your  tables  groan,  the  veraci- 
ous account  of  that  noble  old  General  Taylor,  of  his 
reception  in  that  cour.lrj,  and  of  those  men— to  use 
the  language  of  one  ot  his  officers  fleeing  before 
their  invaders;  when  you  compare  these  two  docu 
merits  together,  is  it  not  a biting  sarcasm  upon  the 


sincerity  of  public  men — a bitter  satire  upon  tbegra 
vity  of  all  public  officers? 

Great  God!  Mr.  President,  is  it  possible  that  th8 
American  people  give  countenance  to  this  atrocious 
falsehood  that  you  were  about  to  interpolate  into 
the  history  of  this  country  and  write  it  down  as  a 
fact,  when  the  whole  world,  and  everybody,  and  you 
yourselves,  acting,  as  it  may  be,  on  that  very  false- 
hood, know  that  what  is  staled  there  is  not  true? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absent  to-day  a senator 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house  whose  presence 
would  afford  me,  as  it  aways  does — but  particularly 
on  this  occasion — a most  singular  gratification.  I 
allude  to  the  senator  from  Missouri  who  sits  farthest 
from  me  (Mr.  Benton.)  I remember,  Mr.  President, 
he  arose  in  this  body  and  performed  a great  act  of 
justice  to  himself  and  his  country — ofjustice  tomnn- 
Uirid,  for  all  men  are  interested  in  the  truths  of  his- 
tory— when  he  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  for  the 
sake  of  the  truth  of  history  to  set  right  some  gentle 
men,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  in  respect  to  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  which  then  threatened  to  dis 
turb  the  peace  of  this  Republic  with  the  Kingdom 
ol  Great  Britain.  1 wished  it  had  pleased  him  to 
have  performed  the  same  good  offices  on  this  occasion. 

1 wish  It  had  been  so  if  tie  could  have  found  it  con- 
sonant with  his  duly  to  his  country,  that  now  while 
engaged  with  an  enemy  whom  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  as  being  ever  able  to  cheek  our  progress  or  dis 
lurb  our  iulerrial  peace,  for  the  sake  of  justice  as 
then  he  did  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  the  interest 
and  peace  of  those  two  countries,  England  and  Ame- 
rica, he  had  come  forward  lo  settle,  the  truth  of  his- 
tory in  respect  to  the  territorial  boundary  of  Texas 
which  our  Presiuent  said  was  tha  Rio  Bravo — the 
1 Rio  del  Norte,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  1 ex- 
press this  wish  for  no  purpose  of  taunting  the  senator 
from  Missouri,  or  leading  him  to  believe  that  1 would 
draw  his  name  into  the  discussion  for  any  other  than 
the  most  sacred  purposes  which  can  animate  the  hu- 
man bosom— that  of  having  truth  established,  for  I 
really  believe  that  that  is  true  which  tha  senator 
from  Michigan  staled  yesterday  that  the  worst  said 
in  the  senate  is,  that  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides!  (A  laugh.)  1 cannot  view  it  in  that  way. — 
Much  may  he  said,  much  talk  may  he  had  on  both 
sides  on  any  question,  but  that  this  is  a disputable 
matter  about  which  a man  could  apply  hit  mind  for 
an  hour  and  still  be  in  doubt,  is  to  me  an  inscrutable 
mystery. 

I wish  to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  When  aboat  to  receive  Texas  into  the 
U nil ed  Stales  he  offered  a resolution  lo  U113  effect; 

[Here  me  honorable  Serietor  read  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Houston,  pending  the  resolution  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas. J 

Now  vvhat  did  that  mean?  Did  the  senator  from 
Missouri  believe  that  he  was  right  when  he  made 
lhal  statement?  Did  be  believe  Uiat  it  was  true  that 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  did  belong  lo 
Mexico,  and  that  so  it  would  be  an  act  of  insult? — 
The  mere  treaty,  he  says,  would  be  an  act  of  direct 
aggression  upon  Mexico,  for  all  the  consequences  of 
winch  we  would  be  held  responsible.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  attempted  to  incorporate  into  this  Republic 
a territory  on  trie  left  bank  ofthe  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
the  consequences  have  come  upon  us.  It  was  an 
act  of  aggression,  as  the  senator  from  Missouri  de- 
nounceu  it  in  Inal  resolution.  We  have  attempted 
lo  do  it.  Now  it  it  lor  au  humble  man  like  me.  who 
stands  here  like  the  poor  publican  of  old,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  one  ol  the  Pharisees  lhal  know  all 
things,  and  are  belter  than  all  men — lhal  smiles  his 
bosom  and  says,  “God,  be  merciful  lo  me,  a poor 
Whig!” — is  it  for  me,  when  these  appointed  high- 
pnesis  ol  the  temple  of  democracy  hold  two  different 
stories — 10  judge  between  them? 

Is  it  for  me  to  s -y  teat  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  told  the  truth,  and  that  the  senator  from 
Missouri  has  lied?  It  is  not  a controversy  between 
the  president  of  the  United  Slates  and  me.  It  is  a 
controversy  about  a matter  of  lact  and  Iruih  of  hia- 
ory,  about  winch  the  senator  from  Missouri  has  de- 
clared that  it  is  a pari  ol  ihe  repuulic  of  Mexico. — 
l'tns  very  country,  which  your  President  in  ibis  do- 
cument ol  bis,  which  musl  have  passed  into  the  po 
lineal  history  of  congress  for  whal  il  is  worth,  has 
declared  to  be  a part  and  parcel  of  Uie  stale  of  Tex- 
as, and  always  so,  and  that  Iherelure  tie  marched  an 
army  in  ns  delence  and  expelled  the  enemy.  Why, 
sir,  whom  did  he  expel?  He  found  a custom-house 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  San  Isabel,  and 
yet  no  American  properly.  And  bow  was  your  Arne- 
1 lean  army  received?  Why,  the  population  fled;  and 
heie,  it  is  said  that,  for  ten  years,  eier  since  1836, 
before  the  republic  of  Texas,  up  lo  1843,  anti  a 
whole  year  alter  her  annexation,  there  was  a scoun- 
drel of  a Mexican  in  lhal  custom  bouse  levying  du 
lies  upon  every  body  that  traded  there.  (A  laugh.) 

The  republic  of  Texas  must  have  been  strangely 


negligent  of  her  state  rights.  I should  think  men  so 
violent  in  fighting  for  their  rights,  might  have  fought 
a little  about  that.  It  was  Mexicans  who  were 
there.  What  is  the  fact,  then!  Gen.  Taylor  march- 
es there  with  his  army  to  protect  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  that  territory 
set  fire  to  the  town  of  Isabel  and  ran  away  from  it. 
Whal  a harmonious  Republic  you  had!  When  you 
came  bristling  in  arms — your  banner  waving  in  the 
wind — your  eagle  spreading  its  wings  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  your  citizens — your  Anglo  Saxon  Repub- 
lican it  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  illustrious  ban- 
ner, that  he  sets  fire  to  his  dwelling  and  runs  away 
from  you  as  from  a savage!  (A  laugh.) 

This  is  so  utterly  and  apparently  contradictory  to 
publicdocuments,  that  I do  not  wonder  it  has  not 
been  investigated;  nor  would  1 probe  this  miserable 
mass  of  filth  and  feculence  and  falsehood  if  it  were 
not  that  1 have  been  arraigned  here,  and  by  my  own 
brethren  too — by  those  of  my  own  household,  for  en- 
deavoring to  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  this  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  be  not  Texas  or  United 
States  properly.  It  all  turns  upon  that.  Not  a man 
in  North  America  who  has  a regard  for  the  rights  of 
nations, — 4 say  more,  no  man  who  regards  truth  and 
honor,  does  believe  that  the  President’s  marching  of 
your  army  into  a neighboring  Republic  and  being 
his  own  and  not  the  people’s  war  but  will  agree  there 
is  only  one  course  left.  You  must  call  your  army 
back!  You  must;  unless  you  are  willing  lo  be  thought 
a robber — an  invador  of  your  neighbors — you  must 
recall  that  army!  Retrace  your  steps— and  if  your 
President  asks  of  me  men  and  money  to  prosecute 
the  war,  with  God’s  assistance  and  my  own  poor  fa- 
culties, he  shall  have  neither  men  nor  money  to  pro- 
secute any  such  purpose. 

How  is  it?  Am  I mistaken  in  this?  If  I am,  I 
shall  consider  him  the  cleverest  friend  that  I may 
own  in  all  the  relations  that  should  happen  lo  me, 
or  can  happen  to  me  in  this  life,  I shall  consider  him 
the  best  friend  who  shall  satisfy  me  that  I am  mistaken 
in  regard  to  this  very  question  of  fact  which  I have 
been  examining.  Glatliy  will  I retract  my  steps. — « 
Convince  me  that  that  army  of  General  Taylor  was 
on  American  soil — satisfy  me  that  American  blood 
was  shed  by  a hostile  army  on  American  soil,  and 
the  last  dollar  that  can  be  drained  from  all  the  re- 
sources ofthe  country— the  last  man  that  can  raise  an 
arm  in  battle — these  will  grant  to  defend  that  soil 
and  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  there.  But  until  I 
a n satisfied  ol  that  I do  confess  that  I must  have  a 
right  lo  have  an  opinion  on  (hi9  subject. 

While  the  American  president  can  command  tha 
army,  thank  God  1 can  command  the  purse.  While 
the  president,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  can  com- 
mand your  officers  lo  proceed,  I can  tell  them  to 
come  back  for  supplies,  as  he  may.  He  shall  have 
no  lunds  irorn  me  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a war. 
That  i conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  a senator.  I am 
not  mistaken  in  that.  If  it  is  my  duly  to  grant  what- 
ever the  president  demands,  lor  what  am  I here?— 
Have  I no  will  upon  the  subject?  Is  it  not  placed  at 
my  discretion,  understanding,  and  judgment?  Have 
an  American  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
nothing  to  do  hut  obey  the  bidding  of  the  president  as 
the  mercenary  army  he  commands  is  compelled  to 
obey  under  penally  of  death?  No!  your  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  were  never  elected  for  such 
purpose  as  that. 

They  have  been  modelled  on  the  good  old  plan  of 
English  liberty,  and  are  intended  to  represent  tha 
English  house  ot  commons  who  curbed  the  proud 
power  of  the  king  in  olden  time,  by  withholding 
supplies,  if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  war.  It  was 
in  that  way  that  English  liberty  was  preserved  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  that 
wonderful  people.  How  was  it  that  Charles  the 
first  came  to  have  at  last  his  head  upon  the  block  by 
ihe  judgment  of  the  Roundheads  and  Puritans  of 
England?  He  had  granted  them  everything  they 
a ked.  He  tiad  surrendered  all  the  kingly  preroga- 
tives save  one,  and  whal  was  that?  I he  command 
ol  that  army  raised  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  infamous  Wentworth, 
(Strafford)  had  counselled  him  all  along  whatever 
ne  yielded  up  to  stick  to  the  command  of  the  army. 

The  parliament  men  had  required  of  him  that  they 
should  appoint  the  generals  lo  command,  and  this 
was  all  the  remaining  difference  between  them.  On 
that  depended  the  head  of  him  who  represented  an 
hundred  kings,  reigning  by  divine  right.  “Give  us 
the  comm  nd  of  this  army,”  they  said.  Wbat  was 
the  reply  of  tins  doomed  and  fated  representative  of 
the  house  of  Stuart?  “Not  lor  one  hour,  by  G — d!” 
V\  ny  old  he  stick  to  the  command  of  the  army?  It 
had  not  then  become  the  habit  ol  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  make  specific  appropriations  of  money. — > 
The  supplies  were  given  to  the  king,  and  he  could 
distribute  them  as  he  pleased.  Such  men  at  iiald 
and  Somers  and  others  nad  not  yet  learned  the  true 
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»rt  of  managing  the  tyrantsofEngland.  While  Charles 
oould  command  the  army,  he  might  control  the  par- 
liament, and  because  he  would  not  give  up  that  com- 
mand, our  Puritan  ancestors  laid  his  head  upon  tha 
block.  How  did  it  fare  with  others. 

It  was  on  this  Tery  proposition  of  controlling  the 
executive  power  of  England  by  withholding  the 
money  supplies  that  the  house  of  Orange  came  in, 
and  by  their  accession  to  the  throne  commenced  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  old  reign  of  the  Tudors  and  Planlagenets 
and  thoae  who  preceded  it.  Then  it  was  that  par- 
liament specified  the  purpose  of  appropriation,  and 
since  1688  it  has  been  impossible  for  a king  of  Eng- 
land to  involve  the  people  of  England  in  a war, 
which  your  president,  under  your  republican  in- 
stitutions and  with  your  republican  constitution,  has 
yet  managed  to  do.  Here  you  stand  powerless.  He 
commands  this  army,  and  you  must  not  withhold 
their  supplies.  He  involves  your  country  in  wasteful 
and  exterminating  war  against  a nation  with  whom 
we  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  but  congress  may 
aay  nothing! 

O,  w hen  that  comes  to  pass,  when  the  American 
senate — when  the  American  house  of  representatives 
stoop  to  that  submission  to  the  behests  of  the  presi- 
dent who  is  for  the  lime  being  commander  of  the 
array,  granting  him  supplies  because  he  had  got  you 
into  war,  then  let  some  Cromwell  come  in  and  say, 
“The  Lord  has  no  need  for  you.  You  are  a barren 
fig  tree.  You  do  not  bring  forth  fruit,  and  the  fate  of 
the  barren  fig  tiee  is  yours.  Christ  cursed  it  for  its 
barrenness  and  it  withered  ” Believing  that  this  is 
a war  of  aggression,  as  the  senator  from  Missouri 
had  denomil  ated  it  long  ago,  before  this  came  to  be 
a question  of  a war  of  aggression  on  your  part,  I 
have  no  way  left  but  to  withhold  the  means  to  carry 
on  that  war.  That  way  i have  selected,  and  in  that 
I shall  continue  until  1 shall  be  satisfied  that  I have 
mistaken  my  ground  6n  this  first  grand  proposition,  5 
and  then  1 shall  he  as  ready  as  any  one  to  retrace  my  j 
steps. 

A word  on  the  proposition  before  you.  Three 
millions  of  money  are  to  be  appropriated;  and  here 
we  labor  under  a difficulty.  The  chairman  of  the 
committer  on  foreign  relations  tells  us  ttia t he  has 
every  leason  to  believe  that  peace  can  be  obtained  if 
we  grant  Ibis  appi  opi  iation.  What  reason  have  you, 
Mr  Chairman,  ior  lhat  opinion?  ‘ Farts  whien  I 
cannot  disclose  to  you — correspondence  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  name  here — facts  which  ! 
know,  but  which  you  are  not  permitted  to  know, 
have  satisfied  ihe  committee  that  peace  may  be  pur- 
chased if  you  will  but  grant  these  three  millions  of 
dollars."  Now,  Mr.  President,  I wish  to  know  if  I 
am  required  to  act  upon  such  opinions  of  the  chair- 
man ol  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  formed 
upon  (acts  which  he  refuses  to  disclose  to  me?  No! 

1 must  know  the  facts  before  I can  form  my  judg- 
ment. 

But  I am  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  must  be 
lone  prospect  of  an  end  to  this  dreadlul  war — for  it  i9 
a dreadful  war,  being  as  1 believe  in  my  conscience 
it  is,  an  unjust  war.  Is  it  possible  that  for  three  mil- 
lions you  can  purchase  a peace  with  Mexico?  How? 
By  the  purchase  of  California?  Mr.  President,  1 
know  not  what,  facts  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  afiairs  may  have  access  to.  I know  not 
what  secret  agents  have  been  whispering  into  the 
•ars  of  the  authorities  of  Mexico,  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that  by  a cession  of  California  and  New 
Mexicoyou  can  never  puichase  a peace  with  Mexico. 

You  may  wrest  provinces  from  Mexrco  by  war 

you  may  hold  them  by  the  right  of  the  strongest — 
you  may  rob  her,  but  a treaty  of  peace  to  that  effect 
wrth  the  people  of  Mexico,  legitimately  had,  you 
never  will  have!  1 thank  God  lhat  it  is  so,  as  well 
for  the  sake  ol  the  Mexican  people — for  unlike  the 
senator  from  Alabama,  (Air.  Bagby)  I do  not  value 
tha  lile  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States  above  the 
lives  of  a hundred  thousand  Mexican  women  and 
children— a rather  cold  sort  of  philanthropy  in  my 
judgment — for  the  sake  of  Mexico  then  1 rejoice  that 
ibis  is  an  impossibility  that  you  can  obtain  by  treaty 
from  her  those  territories  in  the  existing  stale  of 
things.  But  how  is  it?  What  do  you  mean? 

Here  comes  the  senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
of  military  atlairs  and  demand  of  us  thirty  millions 
of  money  and  ten  thousand  regular  troops — to  do 
what? — to  conquer  a peace  with  those  obstinate  Celts, 
who  will  not  give  it  till  we  beat  them  still  farther. — 
We  are  told  lhat  lhat  is  the  way  to  do  it.  There  is 
• very  curious  and  sad  commixture  of  things  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  chamber.  Scarcely  have  these 
military  gentlemen — their  instruments  all  bullets  and 
gunpowder — made  their  demands  when  up  comes 
the  senator  from  Aikansas,  (Mr.  Sevier),  with  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  his  hat — nothing  warlike  aboui 
•bout  bim— (a  laugh) — the  trumpet  of  war  is  taken 


from  his  lips,  and  he  comes  in  soft  and  gentle  measure 
and  says  to  the  poor  Celt,  “In  God’s  name,  since  you 
don’t  want  to  be  killed  and  slaughtered,  letus  lay  aside 
the  spear  of  Achilles — there  is  the  olive  of  Minerva 
in  the  shape  of  American  dollars,  according  to  our 
Yankee  fashion!” — (a  laugh.) 

I don’t  understand  this.  If  we  are  to  vindicate  our 
rights  by  battles — in  bloody  fields  of  war — let  us  do 
it.  If  that  is  not  the  plan,  why  then  let  us  call  back 
our  armies  into  our  own  territories  and  propose  a 
treaty  with  Mexico,  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
money  is  better  for  her  and  land  is  belter  for  us. — 
Thus  we  can  treat  Mexico  like  an  equal  and  do  ho- 
nor to  ourselves.  But  what  is  it  you  ask?  You  have 
now  taken  from  Mexico  one  fourth  of  her  territory 
and  you  now  propose  to  run  a line  comprehending 
about  another  third,  and  for  what?  I ask,  Mr.  Pre 
sident,  for  what?  What  has  Mexico  got  from  you, 
for  parting  with  two  thirds  of  her  domain?  She  has 
given  you  ample  redress  for  every  injury  of  which 
you  have  complained.  She  has  submitted  to  the 
award  of  your  commissioners  and  up  to  the  time  ot 
the  rupture  with  Texas  faithfully  paid  it. 

In  return,  up  comes  your  Anglo  Saxon  gentleman, 
with  the  New  Testament  in  one  hand  and  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  other — your  evangelical  colonel  and 
law-practicing  divine,  Don  Walter  Colton,  who  gave 
up  Christ’s  sermon  on  the  mount,  quits  the  New 
Testament,  and  betakes  him  to  Blackstone  and  Kent 
— is  elected  justice  of  peace — takes  possession  of 
California — and  instead  of  teaching  the  way  of  re 
penlanee  and  plsn  of  atonement  to  the  miserable 
heathen,  holds  one  of  Colt’s  pistols  to  his  ear,  and 

says — “Take  trial  by  jury,  or ” [The  remainder 

of  this  sentence  was  lost  in  the  general  burst  of 
laughter  which  here  broke  forth  from  all  parts  of 
the  chamber.] 

What  is  the  territory,  Mr.  President,  which  you 
propose  to  wrest  from  Mexico?  It  is  consecrated  to 
ihe  heart  of  the  Mexican  by  many  a well  fought 
battle  with  his  old  Castilian  master.  His  Bunker 
Hills  and  Saratogas  and  Yotklowns  are  there!  The 
Mexican  can  say,  “There  I bled  for  liberty!  and  shall 
I surrender  that  consecrated  home  of  my  affections 
to  the  Anglo  Saxon  invaders?  What  do  they  want 
with  it?  They  have  Texas  already.  They  have  pos- 
sessed theius  cites  of  the  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  ihe  Rio  Grande.  What  else  do  Ltiey  u ant?  To 
what  shall  1 point  my  children  as  memorials  of  that 
independence  which  I bequeath  to  them  when  those 
battle  fields  shall  have  passeu  from  my  possession?” 

Oh!  had  one  come  and  demanded  Bunker  Hill  ol 
the  people  of  Massachusetts — had  England’s  Lion 
rampant  on  his  field  of  cold,  ever  showed  himself 
there,  is  there  a man  over  13  or  under  90  who  w ould 
not  have  been  there  to  meet  him — is  there  a river  ori 
this  continent  that  would  not  have  ran  red  with  blood 
— is  there  a field  of  conflict  but  would  have  been 
filled  high  with  the  unburied  bones  of  slaughtered 
Americans  belore  these  consecrated  battle  fields  ol 
liberty  should  have  been  wrested  from  us?  Bui  this 
same  American  goes  on  into  a sister  republic  and 
says  to  poor  w eak  Mexico, “Give  up  youi  territory  — 
you  are  unworthy  to  possess  it — I have  got  one  hall 
already  — all  I ask  ol  you  is  to  give  up  the  othei!” — 
Oh,  England  might  as  well  in  ihe  circumstances  1 
have  described,  have  come  and  demanded  ol  us, — 
• Give  up  the  Atlantic  slope — give  up  this  trifling 
territory  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  sea; 
it  is  only  from  Maine  to  St.  Mary  ’s — only  about  one 
third  ol  your  republic,  and  we  have  the  least  inte- 
resting portion  ol  it.”  What  would  be  the  response? 
Why,  they  would  say,  we  must  give  this  up  to  John 
Bull.  Why?  “He  wants  room!”  The  senator  Irorn 
Michigan  says  he  must  have  this.  Why,  my  worthy 
Christian  brother,  on  what  principle  ol  justice?  “1 
warn  room?”  (A  laugh.) 

Why,  with  twenty  millions  of  people  you  have 
only  about  a hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  in- 
viting settlement  by  every  conceivable  argument — 
bringing  them  down  to  a quarter  ol  a dollar  an  acre, 
and  allowing  every  man  to  squat  where  he  pleases. 
But  the  senator  from  Michigan  says  we  will  be  two 
hundred  millions  in  a few  years,  and  wa  want  room, 
l!  1 were  a Mexican  1 would  tell  you,  “Have  you 
not  room  in  your  own  country  to  bury  your  dead 
men?  If  you  come  into  mine  we  weleome  you  with 
bloody  hands  and  a hospitable  grave.” 

Why,  says  the  chairman  of  this  commitiee  of  fo- 
reign relations,  il  is^he  most  reasonable  thing  in  tha 
world!  We  ought  to  have  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
Why?  Because  it  is  the  best  haroor  in  the  Pacific! — 
It  has  been  my  fortune,  Mr.  President,  to  have  prac- 
tised a good  deal  in  criminal  courts  in  the  course  of 
my  lile,  but  1 never  yet  heard  a thief,  arraigned  for 
stealing  a horse,  plead  that  it  was  the  best  horse  that 
he  could  find  in  the  country!  We  want  California. 
What  loi?  Why,  says  the  senator  from  Michigan, 
we  will  have  it,  and  the  senator  from  S.  Carolina — 
w ith  a very  mistaken  view,  1 think  alike  of  duty  and 


of  policy — says,  you  can’t  keep  our  people  from  go- 
ing in  there.  I don’t  desire  to  prevent  them.  Let 
them  go  and  seek  their  happiness  in  whatever  coun- 
try or  clime  it  pleases  them. 

All  I ask  is,  lhat  they  go  there  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  not  require  of  me  to  convey  our 
eagle  banner  into  whatever  field  of  plunder  they  may 
choose  to  enter  in  their  foreign  marauding  expedi- 
tions. This,  has  been  the  plea  of  every  robber  chief 
from  the  lime  of  Nimrod  to  the  present  day.  I dare 
say  that  Tamerlane  wanted  room.  Bajazet  was  a 
gentleman  also  just  like  your  Anglo  Saxon  Christian. 
He  wanted  room!  Alexander  wanted  room  when  he 
went  to  that  very  place  where  but  recently  Britain 
has  fought  a battle — on  the  ground  on  which  he  found 
himself  engaged  with  the  elephants  of  his  Asiatic 
foe,  when  away  from  his  Macedonian  empire,  in 
these  distant  seas,  he  sought  lor  room.  There  was 
a California  away  out  there  he  wanted.  He  got  it. 
Many  a Monterey  he  had  to  storm.  He  had  quite  as 
much  history  as  you  will  ever  get. 

Why,  says  the  senator  from  Michigan  the  other 
day,  Europe  had  quite  forgotten  us  until  these  battles 
waked  them  up!  (A  laugh.)  1 wonder  it  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — educated  as  he  is  in  all 
military  and  civil  pursuits — ever  read  lhat  maxim  of 
the  man  who  wrote  first  about  law — Montesquieu— 
“Happy  is  that  nation  whose  annals  are  written  in 
sand!”  The  senator  from  Michigan  had  a different 
view  of  this.  He  thinks  lhat  a nation  is  not  distin- 
guished until  it  is  distinguished  in  war.  He  fears  that 
the  slumbering  faculties  of  old  Europe  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  there  are  twenty  millions  of 
Anglo  Saxons  here — making  rail  roads  and  canals 
and  spreading  all  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  utmost  ac- 
complishment of  Ihe  most  refined  civilization!  They 
do  not  know  it!  And  what  is  the  wonderful  expedient 
which  this  democratic  method  ol  making  hi-tory 
would  adopt  in  order  to  make  us  known?  °Shooting 
Mexican  women!  6 

I read  in  your  battle  of  Monterey,  th  ,t  a poor  little 
girl,  with  the  benevolence  of  an  angel  in  her  Dosom 
and  ihe  robust  courage  of  a hero  in  her  heail,  was 
busily  engaged  during  me  bloody  conflict,  amid  the 
crash  of  lulling  houses  and  the  shrieks  ol  war  in 
moistening  the  parched  lips  of  me  dying  soluicr’on 
either  side,  when  suddenly,  as  an  American  odieer 
looked  upon  her,  a Cannon  nail  struck  her  ami  blew 
her  to  atoms'  Oh!  we  are  known  in  Europe!  How 
we  are  recognized  among  ttie  Christian  canons  of 
the  world!  Tins  is  a consummation  that  makes  m« 
think  iliat  ihe  Millennial  Glory  has  just  dawned  upon 
the  bloody  field  ol  Monterey.  I he  glory  of  your 
great  American  republic  shall  live  to  the  last  sy  liable 
ol  recorded  time!  You  have  stormed  the  Bishop’s 
palace,  and  shot  an  innocent  girl  engaged  in  giving 
water  to  the  dy  mg  soldiers  in  ihe  field! 

This  was  to  gel  loom!  There  lies  your  acknowledge 
ed  country , on  the  other  side  ol  the  Rocky  Mountains 
so  ler  remote  from  the  habitable  parts  ol  your  country 
that  you  have  actually  to  hire  a regiment  to  carry 
the  mail  to  the  snores  ol  IheTacific!  And  you  want 
room!  You  make  the  hypo,  rilical  pretence  tnat 
there  is  a Uuislmg  population  teeming  with  energy 
and  enlerpi  ize  and  me,  which  wants  room!  You  will 
impose  no  lies  like  that  upon  us.  Why  shall  we  be  so 
silly  as  lu  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  world  lliislalse 
pieience? 

Do  we  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  of  old  it  was 
urged  a lie  could  not  live  long?  But  at  last  there  shall 
nothing  abide  but  truth,  and  that  whatever  you  or  I 
may  say  to  day,  when  we  shall  have  gone  down  to 
our  graves,  with  the  expect  lion,  like  the  foolish 
bird  which,  when  pursed,  hides  its  ioolisli  head  in 
the  sand  and  supposes  Us  poor  foolish  tiouy  is  not 
seen — when  we  have  crawled  into  the  grave  be- 
lieving lhat  by  this  lalsthood  we  have  imposed’upon 
this  world,  all  will  be  discovered  and  made  hare  la 
every  body,  and  mankind  instead  of  believing  Us  that 
we  sought  room  tor  a growing  population  will  say 
that  we  endeavored  under  that  hypocritical  presence 
to  obtain  land  we  did  not  want, by  iniquity  and  loree! 

The  bon.  senator  then  pioceeded  in  a most  eloquent 
maimer  to  depict  the  awlul  consequences  which  must 
inevitably  lollow  trom  the  indulgence  of  a lust  foe 
additional  territory  by  an  appeal  to  the  history  ol  the 
past.  He  relerred  in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  the 
extreme  danger  which  accompanied  the  agitation  of 
the  great  question  which  so  seriously  divides  tha 
North  and  South,  and  then  concluded  by  beseeching 
senators  at  once  to  pause,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and,  instead  of  acting  towards  Mexico  in 
the  haibarian  spirit  ol  a darker  age,  whien  looked 
upon  revenge  as  virtue,  and  lorgiveness  of  injuries 
as  a crime,  to  treat  her  in  the  upright  and  magnani- 
mous spirit  ol  a Clu  isliun  people.  Treat  her  that 
way,  said  he,  and  my  life  lor  it,  twenty  suns  shall 
not  rise  and  set  befote  the  foundations  ot  a solid  and 
substantial  peace  will  be  laid,  impending  calamities 
be  arrested,  uud  all  will  be  well  with  the  republic 
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Relief  for  Ireland-  A bill  proposed  by  M ^ 
Criltenden.v:  as  debated  yesterday  in  the  United  Stales 
senate,  authorising  the  president  of  the  U.  States  to 
purchase  such  provisions  as  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  transmit  the  same  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  the  British  government — authori- 
sing the  employment  of  any  of  the  U.  S.  ships  he 
may  please  to  employ  in  conveying  the  same,  and 
appropriating  $500,000  for  the  purpose. 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  Cass  and  J.  M.  Clayton,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Messrs.  Niles  and  Bagby  oppo- 
posed  the  bill.  It  lays  over  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

The  debates  in  congress,  especially  those  of  the 
senate,  are  at  present  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
will  occupy  a large  proportion  of  our  pages  till  after 
the  close  of  the  session.  We  may  well  say  to  rea- 
ders anxious  for  something  rich,  “look  to  the  sen- 
ate.” 

BUSINESS  C1RCLBI. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Cambria,  had  a 
paializn  g effect  upon  our  maikels.  Prices  ofgrain, 
flour,  and  cotton,  had  been  declining  for  ten  days, 
and  a fuither  decline  amounting  altogether  to  about 
50  cents  a bairel  on  flour,  at  New  York,  and  in  pro- 
portion elsewhere,  and  an  equal  rate  lor  other  bread 
stufl's  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  this  week. — 
Holders  were  not  anxious  to  sell  howeverat  so  great 
a reduction,  and  prices  have  somewhat  revived  again. 
The  immense  quantity  of  breadstuff's  at  this  moment 
leaving  our  shores  for  Europe,  will  prevent  prices 
from  going  up  there  for  a time — but  before  harvest, 
look  out.  Genessee  flour  yesterday  sold  at  N.  York 
at  $7;  corn  95  cts. 

Money  Markets. — The  Bank  of  England  have 
in  iuriher  precaution,  again  advanced  their  rate  of 
interest,  now  from  3j  to  4 per  cent,  and  making  a 
difference  of  25  per  cent  in  their  rate  within  the  last 
sixty  days.  English  3 per  cents  which  twoyears  ago 
cou  manded  100  a 101,  and  one  year  ago  biought  95, 
are  now  at  91  a 91  j. 

The  <£800,000  which  the  Bank  of  England  consent- 
ed to  aid  the  Bank  of  France  with,  had  been  for- 
warded— but  its  influence  would  seein  to  have  been 
but  temporary.  French  three  per  cents  sold  a year 
ago  at  95j  By  the  previous  steamer  we  found  them 
quoted  at  11\.  By  the  Cambria  w*  have  the  follow- 
ing— “The  three  per  cenis.  tell  60c.  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  on  Monday,  February  1st;  apprehensions  be- 
ing entertained  that  public  tranquility  might  be  dis- 
turbed in  that  capital,  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ed price  of  bread.  As  measures  of  precaution,  the 
military  posts  had  been  doubled,  and  the  troops  bad 
been  confined  to  their  barracks.” 

Oitr  oton  money  markets  remain  in  a comfortable 
condition.  The  influx  ol  specie,  and  high  pri  es  of 
produce,  both  operate  in  favor  ol  the  banks  and  of 
business  men.  Banks  accommodate  freely.  Bick- 
nell’s  Philadelphia  Reporler,  says  out  door  paper  is 
at  7 a 9 per  cent. 

Foreign  exchanges  have  advanced  something  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  are  still  in  our  favour. 

Specie- — The  Cambria  brought  between  two  and 
two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars!  The  packet  ship 
Prince  Albert  for  New  York,  had  <£80,000  sterling 
in  specie.  The  rate  of  insurance  upon  gold  brought 
by  the  Cambria  was  30s.  instead  of  15  to  25,  the 
former  rates. 

Gold  was  being  shipped  from  England  to  Russia, 
as  well  as  to  France  and  America. 

The  New  York  Sub-treasurer  had  oil  Wednesday 
last,  (so  says  the  Tribune,)  two  millions  and  a half  in 
specie— Ihe  expedient  ot  weighing  instead  of  counting 
had  to  be  resorted  lo,  on  receiving  payment  for 
duties.  Countei tellers  will  soon  be  apt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  practice. 

One  million  in  gold  is  said  to  have  been  forwarded 
from  the  N.  York  sub-treasurer  to  the  Philadelphia 
mint,  to  be  received. 

Yeaterdav’s  New  Yoik-Courier  says— “The  steady 
arrival  of  specie  in  small  streams  by  the  sailing 
packets,  about  counteracts  (be  operation  of  the  sub- 
treasury  law,  which  has  now  looked  up  about  three 
millions  of  dollars.  The  effect  of  such  an  abstraction 
of  coin,  although  only  temporary,  deranges  and  em- 
barrasses the  currency — and  leads  directly  to  what 
Ibis  vaunted  but  much  absurd  measure  was  among 
other  things  relied  upon  lo  ctieck — alternate  chills 
and  lever  in  the  money  market.  But  lor  the  arrival 
ol  specie  from  aDroad,  the  mere  fact  that  three  mil- 
lion* were  now  under  the  receiver’s  lock,  would  pro- 
duce a straitened  money  market.” 

Many  and  serious  predictions  reach  us,  of  a disa- 
strous money  crisis  approaching  in  Europe. 


The  Bank  of  England  officially  deny  that  they 
were  ever  indebted  to  Ihe  Bank  of  France  for  loans. 
It  was  only  of  the  French  Bankers,  Baring,  Broth- 
ers & Co,  that  they  borrowed  of,  or  draw  bills  on, 
which  the  bank  of  France  cashed  for  that  firm.  So 
we  all  understood.  Why  the  bank  of  England  should 
at  this  time  think  it  necessary  to  make  such  a publi- 
cation, is  a curious  question.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  Baving’s  would  not  have  accepted  the  drafts  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  ol  England  to  any  such 
amount,  at  the  lime  they  did,  without  having  the 
Bank  of  France  by  an  arrangement  to  rely  upon  us. 

Ameri«an  provisions  have  not  only  maintained 
their  ground,  but  are  sought  for  at  advanced  prices: 
Beef  advanced  2s.  6d.  since  the  Sally  Sandsleft. — 
Pork  sells  readily,  prime  mess  70  a 72s  6d.  per  cwt., 
notwithstanding  the  large  importations.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  Irish  cure  this  season.  Bacon  60s  per 
cw  t.  for  good.  Cheese  in  request  at  1 a 2s  per  cwt. 
advance.  Lard  has  advanced  6s  per  cwt. 

From  the  port  of  New  Yoik  flour  and  wheal 
were  exported  from  1st  lo  23rd  day  of  February 
equivalent  to  1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  and  corn  meal.  To  the  w hole 
three  millions  of  dollars  is  about  a fair  valualinn  in 
that  port. 

Tobacco. — We  learn  from  Lyford’s  general  statement, 
that  ihere  is  at  present  in  shipper’s  hands,  about  15,000 
hhds.,  of  which  8000  are  Obiu  and  7000  Maryland. — 
'I  he  crop  ol  Ohio  he  estimated  at  about  15,000  hhds.  on- 
ly 1000  of  which  is  colory,  'i  he  Ohio  crop  of  1845  was 
ovei  29.000  hhd».  The  crop  ol  Maryland  will  fall  far 
short  of  an  average  one. 

The  markei  continues  lo  be  exceedingly  depressed. — 
The  rate  ol  freights  and  the  current  of  loreign  exchanges 
operaie  severely  against  our  planters 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  have  adopted  resolutions 
calling  upon  the  national  government  to  take  measures 
relative  to  the  duties  imposed  by  foreign  governments 
upon  tobacco.  The  general  government  have  been  tak- 
ing k easures  year  after  year  almost,  for  the  last  half 
century,  on  this  subject.  Ministers  have  been  sent  first 
to  one  government  and  then  to  another,  amply  provided 
with  outfits,  intiis  and  annual  salaries,  expressly  for  this 
object; — negotiation  after  negotiation  bos  been  tried — 
and  what  lias  it  all  amounted  lo?  The  European  ‘ free 
trade’’  policy  continues  lo  be  (airly  illusirated  by  their 
sevtral  enaciments  in  relation  to  this  one  article.  'I  he 
only  means  in  our  power  to  obiain  anything  like  reci- 
procity in  trade  with  European  governments,  was  by 
coercive  action,  exacting  upon  their  interests,  when 
THEY  INSISTED  UPON  INIQUITOUS  DUTIES  UPON  OCR  PRO 

duce.  This  policy,  however,  was  totally  abandoned 
when  lit e anti  protective  policy  w as  adopted.  When  ihe 
existing  tanii'  went  into  operation,  the1  tobacco  planting 
interests  were  prustrated  ai  once  to  ihe  absolute  mercy  and 
kindness  of  European  governments.  They  will  sport 
with  them  accordingly.  He  that  expects  from  those 
governments  a reciprocity  in  trade  which  is  not  coerced 
horn  their  interests,  has  a faith  to  which  we  make  no 
pretensions. 

French  contract  for  Tobacco. — The  Cambria  brings  us 
a statement  ol  the  annual  contract,  which  under  the 
laws  ot  France,  is  farmed  out  to  the  contractor,  and  no 
one  else  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  tobacco  into  that  king- 
dom. The  account  says — “A  few  days  ago,  the  large 
tobacco  contracts  advertised  for  by  the  government  of 
France  were  entered  into.  The  supply  of  1,80U,000  ki- 
los, of  Vitginia,  and  150,000  kilos,  ot  Maryland  being 
taken  by  M.  Pescatore,  the  first  at  86f.  33c.,  the  latter  at 
163|f.  The  supply  of  2,400,000  kilos,  of  different  des- 
criptions of  Maryland  was  contracted  for  by  M.  de  Roth- 
schild at  103f.  18c.’’ 

Last  year  it  will  be  recollected,  the  French  govern- 
ment in  their  advertisement,  stipulated  that  the  contrac- 
tors should  employ  french  shipping  only  in  importing 
the  article.  Against  that  prohibition  ot  American  bot- 
toms Mr.  King  protested,  as  a violation  of  existing  trea- 
ties, and  the  point  was  conceded. 

English  Tobacco  Market. — The  sales  this  month  are 
1,765  hogsheads.  The  only  alteration  we  can  notice  is 
with  the  middling  class  of  strips,  which  are  somewhat 


lower  than  at  the  end  of  the  year: — 

1846. 

1845. 

Hhds. 

Hilda. 

Tobacco  in  Liverpool,  31st  Dec. 

19,962 

17,302 

Imported  in  Jan’y.  1847  and  1846, 

1,0U0 

1,691 

20,962 

18,993 

Stock,  30th  January,  1647 

19,910 

Against  3ist  January,  1846 

18,142 

Wool,  maintains  former  quotations,  and  is  not  expect- 
ed to  be  lower.  American  wool  is  acquiring  favour,  and 
answers  some  porposes  well. 

Clearances.  There  were  cleared  fiom  N.  O.  on 
the  15ih  inst.,  5,723  bales  cotton  8,351  barrels  flour, 
7,857  sacks  of  wheat,  and  22,760  sacks  of  corn,  be- 
sides a large  lot  of  pork  and  lard. 

Forty-one  vessels,  chiefly  freighted  with  bread- 
Btuffs  for  Great  Britein,  have  been  lost  at  sea  since 
October.  The  N.  Y.  Commercial  ascribes  this  to 
overlading  and  bad  steerage. 

END  OF  VOLUME  TWENTY-ONE. 


Mexican  letters  oe  marque.— Look  out.1  On  tha6;h 
January,  an  office  was  opened  in  London,  according  lo 
a decree  of  the  Mexican  government,  for  granting  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisals  against  vessels  of  the  U States. 
The  advertisement  stipulates  fourteen  cases  in  which 
captures  may  be  made,  and  particular  directions  in  the 
premises.  Patents  to  be  granted  only  to  vessels  of  which 
the  captain,  crew,  &e.,  are  legal  Mexican  citizens. — 
We  all  know  that  there  are  regular  offices  in  London 
for  citizenizing  lor  any  occasion. 

The  London  Times  expresses  the  opinion  that  natu- 
ralization papers  are  doubtless  lying  in  the  tower  for  any 
person  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  says  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  they  could  make  Mexican  citizens 
within  the  meaning  of  the  decree.  The  Times  both 
editorially  and  through  its  correspondents,  takes  very 
strong  grounds  against  privateering  and  calls  upon  their 
legislature  to  act  upon  it. 

Mexican  privateers  at  sea  —London,  Jan.  19,  1847. 
Three  privateers  sailed  from  the  port  of  London  on  the 
9th  January,  1847.  They  are  British  ships  but  have 
been  renamed  according  to  Spanish  regulations,  and 
they  carry  letters  of  marque.  The  names  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reina  de  Castilla,  Capt.  Moody,  214’tons,  20  men. 

Sebastian  del  Cano,  Capt.  Smith,  153  tons,  30  men. 

Magallanes,  Capt.  Lash,  153  tons,  20  men. 

These  three  vessels  cleared  out  at  the  port  of  London 
for  Manilla,  but  are  really  for  privateering  on  the  broad 
Atlantic. 

Deaths.— In  Boston,  from  Jan.  1,  1846,  to  Jan.  1, 1847, 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  this  city  was  3,389,  Of 
these,  698  were  under  1 year,  435  from  1 to  2 years, 
339  from  2 to  5,  152  from  5 to  10,  138  from  10  to  20,  383 
Irom  20  to  30,  354  from  30  to  40,  IsS  from  40  to  50,  145 
from  60  to  60,  10S  from  60  0.70,86  from  70  to  SO,  50 
from  80  to  90.  and  10  from  90  to  100— stillborn,  303  - 
Males,  1614;  females,  1472.  Thus  it  appears  that  of  all 
the  deaths  last  year,  and  including  she  stillborn,  about 
one-half  were  children  under  5 years  of  age.  485  are 
said  to  have  died  of  consumption,  540  of  what  may  le 
termed  deceases  of  the  digestive  organs,  415  of  levers, 
150  ol  measles,  92  of  small  pox,  and  75  of  old  age. 


FOREIGN. 

The  Steamer  Cambria  left  Liverpool  on  ihe  4th 
February,  and  reached  Bonton  on  the  19th,  bringing 
dates  of  14  days  later  than  we  previous  bad. 

Bv  accounts  the  distress  in  Europe  for  want  of 
bread  and  provisions  w as  increasing  rather  than  di- 
minishing. Prussia  is  represented  lo  be  in  a state  of 
of  tumult  and  alarm  from  apprehensione  of  starva- 
tion. Belgium  has  opened  her  ports  for  bread  stuffs 
free  of  duly,  and  prohibited  their  exportation.  The 
French  Chambers  have  adapted  the  lowest  rates  of 
duties  on  breadstuff  until  September  next. 

Heretofore,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  opening  of 
the  British  porls  has  never  failed  to  draw  an  abun- 
dance of  gram  and  flour  from  the  north  and  south  of 
Europe.  This  cannot  be  the  case  at  present.  There 
is  but  little  to  spare  from  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
Baltic  now  closed  with  ice,  cannot  for  two  months 
yet,  be  navigated — and  when  opened,  little  depen- 
dance  for  a supply  can  be  placed  upon  that  resource. 

The  British  government  seem  to  be  taking  efficient 
measures  to  prevent  Mexican  privateers  from  being 
fitted  out  in  their  ports.  The  vessels  that  were  sus- 
pected, are  said  to  have  had  a different  object  in 


The  British  parliament  have  not  only  suspended 
their  duties  upon  breadstufls,  amounting  to  4s  per 
quarter  on  grain,  but  have  also  suspended  their  navi- 
gation act,  as  respects  provisions,  until  September. — 
This  will  enable  the  vessels  of  any  power  other  than 
British,  to  take  grain,  flour  or  provisions  from  any 
pait  of  the  world,  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
without  paying  a discriminating  duty.  This  will 
soon  operaie  upon  the  rate  of  freights. 

Those  two  measures  made  a difference  in  the  Bri- 
tish markets,  in  the  price  of  flour  and  gram  equiva- 
lent to  the  reduction  thus  made.  The  arrival  of  a 
large  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  within  a few  w eeks, 
from  this  country,  contributed  to  depress  prices.—- 
From  Saturday,  the  9th  of  December,  1846,  to  Mon- 
day, 1st  of  Feb.  1847,  there  were  imported  into  Li- 
verpool the  following  enormous  supplies  of  grain, 
flour,  meal,  rice,  &c. 


587,756  bbls.  flour 
200,01)0  bush,  wheat 
10,230  quarters  wheat 
5 882  sacks  of  wheat 
4,735  bags  wheat 
397  743  bushs.  Ind’n  corn 
43,551  sacks  Indian  corn 
12,110  qrs  Indian  corn 
45,360  bis.  lrid.  corn  m’J 
8,167  prs  beans 


290  bbls.  beans. 

11,496  bushs.  barley 
250  Dags  of  barley 
16,000  bushs.  paddy 
250  bags  of  rye 
250  bags  of  buckwheat 
8,623  bags  of  rice 
212  cask*  rice 
928  les  rice 
43  bbls  peas. 


The  entire  reduction  in  prices  between  the  19th 
ult;  the  day  on  which  the  Sally  Sands  left,  and  the  4th 
on  which  the  Cambria  left,  was  4s  per  bbl  on  flour, 
and  5 s per  quarter  of  560  lb  w.,  on  wheat.  Indian 
corn  declined  4s.  per  quarter, 
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